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CHRISTOWELL. 


A Dartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AvuTHOoR oF ‘LORNA DOONE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—FAIR FLOWERS. 


N the fresh young vigour of an April sun, 


I 


held through good flint-glass. Especially 


while the east winds hold, which never now | 
forget to hold the spring of England, heart 


and throat. 
some springs of gentle quality. 

Upon a pleasant April morning, of the 
sweet inconstant kind, such as we vainly sigh 
for now, a gardening man, with a quick step, 
came into his happy greenhouse. A door 
from his favourite sitting-room led into this 
still more favoured place; and the smile 
with which he entered showed that he ex- 
pected to find pleasure here. It was a long, 
low, span-roof house, with no side-lights, 
and very simple, not even framed with rafters. 
Yet snug from violence of wind, and bright 
with every sun-beam ; this humble house was 
rich with joy, for all who love good health 
and peace. : 

Here, were the sweet obedience, and the 
gay luxuriance of the vine; than which no 
lovelier creature grows. Broad leaves spread- 
ing into pointrels, waved and cut with crisp 
indenture, coving into, or overlapping, the 
ripple of each other; clear round shoots 
cresting up like swans, and sparkling with 
beads of their own breath ; infant bunches, on 
the bend as yet, but promising to straighten, 
as the berries got their weight ; some bravely 
announcing grapes already, some hoping to 
do so before nightfall, through the misty web 
of bloom ; others only just awaking into eyes 
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the world has a cheerful aspect, and is | 
doubly bright, and vastly warmer, when be- | 


But forty years ago, there were | 


| of golden dust ; yet all alike rejoicing, shining, 
meeting the beauty of the early sun, and 
| arousing their own to answer it. 

And here was a multitude of pretty things 
as well, that will not be chambered with the 
| vine too long, yet gladly accept a kind lift 
upon the road from winter to summer, which 
| her auspice yields. Boxes, and little tubs, 
and pots, and pans, and frames of willow, 
and biscuit-cases, were cropped with growth 
|in different stages, and of divers orders, 
through all the innumerable tones of green, 
and all the infinite variety of form. But all, 
to the keenest human eye, brisk and clean, 
and in their duty. 

The man who had shaped these things and 
led them (under the Maker’s loftier will) was 
coming to them now, with a cheerful heart, 
and faith in his own handiwork. The finest 
gardener, that ever grew, knows well that he 
cannot command success, and has long sur- 
vived young arrogance. Still he continues 
to hope for the best; for the essence of the 
gentle craft is hope, rooted in labour, and 
trained by love. So this man took a short 
taste of the air, glanced at the glass, and the 
glitter of the vines, and felt the climate of 
the house, as keenly as if he were a plant 
therein. For the moment, there was no fault 
| to find. Genial warmth was in the air, and 
| gentle dew on every leaf; in the slope of 
early sun through glass,no harsh heat quivered, 
and no fierce light glared ; but morning-tide 
spread all soft herbage with a silvery tissue. 

“ Now I like to see things look like this,” 
said the man, as he very well might say; 
| “but here are at least a score of bunches 
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crying aloud for the thinning scissors, And 
where is Rose, who ought to be at them, 
before the sun gets up too high? Rose of 
roses, where are you ?” 

To his cheerful shout no answer came; 
and being of a well-contented mind, he went 
on to his own business. His happy nature 
found its province in promoting happiness, 
whether of beast, or bird, or life whose growth 
is its only movement. To all of these he 
felt that loving-kindness, which is nature’s 
gift; not the brightest of her graces, but the 
largest and the best. Without that one re- 
deeming gift, of which grand intellects often 
fail, this man being sorely tried in life, would 
have passed into the bitter vein, so miserable 
to itself, and all. His face had the lines | 
of resolute will, and of strenuous energy ; and | 
his bodily force was but little abated by three | 
score years of exercise. For his back was | 
as straight as a soldier’s on drill; his legs 
were stout and steadfast ; and although he | 
fed well, and without anxiety, none but | 
envious whipper-snappers would have dared | 
to call him fat. 

For the other part, his mind was not disa- | 
greeably large or noble ; but just in front, by 
the proper peg, of the general mind it met with. | 
“The general mind, that is to say, of educated | 
peonle, at any rate in that part of the world, 
which is as wise as any other. “Captain 
Larks,” (as this good stranger had been called 
by the native voice, when first he came to 
Christowell,) was a simple unpretentious 
man, who gave himself no title. His only 
desire seemed to be for plain life, and retire- 
ment. 

These he surely might here—obtain, to the 
utmost of all heart’s desire; so far away was 
Christowell from busy mart, or town, or street, 
or even road of carriage power. No better | 
place could have been discovered by a man 
sincerely desirous of dealing as little as pos- 
sible with mankind. For here were people 
enough to make a single head no rarity; yet 
not enough to force any sort of head into 
grievous eminence. All the inhabitants, 
without exertion, were important enough to 
feel satisfied ; or at any rate to feel the duty 
of it; while universal opinion stopped any 
man from indulging in his own. It may be 
denied by young spread-eagles, of competi- 
tive and unruly mind, that this is the highest 
form of human life. But such an one should 
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soar aloft, and perch upon some higher one. 

To Christowell ambition was no more 
than a longer name for itch. Every vil- 
lage-man grew wiser by due seniority ; and 


| thus, and the white chalice of azalea. 





no mind, while its father lived, succeeded 


to authority. Youth was kept in its place, 
and taught that the ear must take the seed of 
thought, until the white hair shows it ripe ; 
and women were allowed their proper Weight. 

“ Christowell is all very well,” the gardener 
went on thinking ; “ but if ever there was a 
slow place under the sun, it is one of the 
slowest. *. Pugsley will never. bring my 
pots.” 

Making up his mind to the manner of 
mankind, with a cultivator’s patience, he 
passed beneath clusters encroaching on the 
headway, and went into a tiny transept parted 
from the rest of the house by a narrow door 
of glass. Here was a separate shrine for 
flowers, intolerant of heat, and demanding 
air, beyond the young vine’s capacity. Choice 
geraniums lived here, and roses, heaths and 
epacrids, and double violets, lilies of the 
valley, sweetest of all bloom, Daphne, and 
the graceful deutzia, pansies also freaked 
with velvet braid, the double black polyan- 
But 
best and dearest of ah to him, and set ina 
separate nook, as in a glazed bureau with 
lifting glass, that exquisite flower of exclusive 
worship, that gorgeous instance of nature 
and art combined to do their utmost, the 
magically beautiful auricula. 

No gardener is worth his manure, who 
has not a fine conceit of his own skill. “I 
should like to have some of those Lancashire 
fellows,. or a few of those Kentish braggarts 
here,” this man said aloud, being apt to 
encourage his thoughts, when alone, with the 
company of words; “if I know anything of 
the matter, this green-edged seedling, beauti- 
fully named ‘ Dartmoor Oasis,’ by my Rose ; 
and this grand self, one could gaze at all 
the day; and above all this white-edge, this 
glorious white-edge, worthily entitled ‘Cream 
of Devon,’—have they anything fit to hold 4 
candle to them? Consider the paste, take 
the measure of the thrum, dwell upon the 
band, can you spy a single slur? ~ Above all, 
if you have a particle of judgment, observe 
the equality of the pips, the perfection of ful- 
ness, and true circle of the truss, and the 
grand, columnar, mealy, magnificent, staunchly 
upright, and splendidly proportioned—really 
you might say, pillar of the stalk !” 

Overpowered, alike by his eloquence and 
the beauty that produced it, he stopped for 
a moment with some gravel in his hand, with 
which he was going to top-dress his pots, 
when the little door was opened, and his 
Rose came in; after which the most rapturous 
gardener might scarcely look even at his own 
auriculas. 








“The little door opened, and his Rose came in,”’ 
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CHAPTER II.—POTTER’S VESSELS. 


To a mind with limited powers of inquiry, 
such as most of us are blest with, a great 
truth stands forth in robust relief, without 
being bound to show what it stands on, or 
where it came from, or anything else. In 
this frank spirit must be accepted the incon- 
testable fact that “ Latham,” (an ancient and 
very good surname) takes upon the ordinary 
tongue of Devon the brief but still excellent 
form of “Larks.” It made no difference 
from their lofty point of view, that the Cap- 
tain’s name was not “ Latham” at all, any 
more than he called himself a Captain; but 
when he first appeared among the natives of 
this part—some fifteen years ago perhaps— 
his rather scanty luggage was ticketed “ L. 
Arthur,” in flowing and free manuscript. The 
leading genius of Christowell—a premature 
intellect now removed from the stabs of con- 
tumely, to higher claims—pronounced at a 
glance that the word spelled “ Latham ;” 
while some almost equally capable of read- 
ing confessed, and some denied it. 

The Landlord of the “‘ Three Horse-shoes,” 
who could not sign his name (though he drew 
three horse-shoes at the bottom of a bill, more 
correctly than many an artist could), at once 
backed up the decision of the wit, and settled 
the question by declaring that his guest had 
the very same walk all over the world as 
Corporal Larks to Teigncombe had. So be- 
fore Mr. Arthur was one dinner-time older, he 
came forth upon the public as “ Captain 
Larks ;” and finding that people only shook 
their heads, and looked very knowing, if he 
said another word, he let them have their 
way, and let his ears and mind grow used to it. 

Through an agent at Exeter, whose name 
was Tucker, a neat little cottage, and some 
twenty acres of land near the moor, had 
been bought for him cheaply. Then the 
cottage was furnished very simply ; and here 
he hoped to spend in peace and solitude his 
remaining days. 

As yet, there was not a grey hair on his 
head, though his face bore marks of evil cli- 
mate, and uncourteous usage, in deep-grained 
sunburn, and scar of steel permanent in 
three places. This, and a pair of shaggy 
eyebrows gave him a formidable aspect, much 
against the meaning of his mind. But eyes 
of a soft bright blue, as clear as a child’s, and 
a nose of genial turn, and a really pleasant and 
hearty smile, showed plenty of good-will 
towards mankind, whatever man might have 
done to him. Moreover his large and well- 
knit frame, active step, and resolute bearing, 











commanded the good word of womankind; 
the better half of the entirety. 

Then Parson Short, becoming now prime 
minister of Christowell, said his say about 
Captain Larks, which was to the purpose as 
usual. ‘Under a cloud—fine fellow by his 
face—gentleman, according to his speech and 


manner. He wants to be quiet; it is none 
of our business. Let him alone, till he comes 
to us.” 


The settler asked for nothing better than 
this course of treatment. The stir of his 
arrival soon settled, like himself, into gentle 
quietude ; the men of the village were kind 
and respectful—as memrstill are in Devonshire 
—and the women, though longing to know 
more about him, felt for him deeply as “ the 
lonely gentleman,” and hoped he would get 
over it, and have another wife. 

Whatever his trouble, he sought no pity, nor 
even appeared despondent; but lived upon 
his bit of land, and worked, and whistled 
among his trees, as sweetly as the blackbirds 
that came to answer. In spite of his maturity, 
or perhaps by reason of it, many a village- 
girl, too young to dream of any courting— 
except in dim wonder at the number of the 
babies—resolved to be his wife, as soon as 
time should qualify her, and came up the 
steep hill, every fine evening, to peep through 
the hedge at him, and perhaps to get an 
apple. He,.having love of children, as of all 
things that are natural, would rest from his 
work, and come out at the stile, and pat their 
curly heads, and ask the history of the babies, 
and cut for them chips with his pruning-knife 
from a big stick of liquorice in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Whether he had kith or kin, or any soft 
belongings, was a moot point at the Church- 
yard gate, and by many smouldering peat- 
fires; until, about four years after his coming, 
a lively and lovely little girl was delivered 
at his gate by Tim Pugsley, the carrier. 
Tim went round about it, as a fox goes to 
his hole, and avoided the village on his way 
from Moreton ; but in spite of all that, they 
were spied by a woman with a bundle of 
furze at the top of the cleve; and when 
human nature with five shillings in its pocket 
compelled Master Pugsley to pull up and 
bait at the “Three Horse-shoes,” upon: his 
homeward course, he had no call so much 
as to change his crown; so liberal was the 
desire to treat him, for the sake of the light 
that he could shed. The grateful carrier first 
drank his beer, then shook his head as vehe- 
mently as if it had been labelled “ glass with 
care ;” and then enlightened the company 
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with a piece of news beyond all price— 
‘“‘ Every man should first tend his own busi- 
ness.” 

For nine or ten years, every summer, and 
weighing more upon each delivery, this 
consignment came to pass; and Pugsley (like 
his cart-tilt, which was of some high new 
patent stuff) grew dryer and dryer, every 
time he was wetted ; till Christowell under- 
stood at last, that if anybody was to blame 
for keeping the parish so unsettled, it was no 
less a person than the famous Bishop of 
Exeter. For Pugsley told them to go to the 
Bishop, if they wanted to know all the rights; 
and the next confirmation in that neighbour- 
hood was largely attended by fathers and 
mothers. It did them good to be confirmed 
again, because of their principles wearing 
out ; and the Landlord of the Inn was pleased 
with the evening they spent after it. 

Thus when Rose came down at last, “to 
have holiday for ever,” (as she told Mr. Pugs- 
ley, every time he stopped to put a stone 
behind the wheel,) there was scarcely any one 
in Christowell old enough to rejoice, who 
failed of that most Christian duty. The Cap- 
tain for once came out of his garden, and 
made a great bonfire of his weeds upon the 
beacon, and with his own hands rolled up a 
great barrel of cider unknown to the natives, 
whose ignorance culminated towards their 
heads. For he now grew apples of a lordly 
kind, which they (having faith in their grand- 
sires only) disdained, till it turned the tables 
on them. 

Almost everybody said, that night, or else 
on the following morning, that for certain 
sure, such a lively maid could never abide in 
a place like that. Or if she did, she must 
soon go doiled—so tarble weist, and crule 
unkid as it was. For according to the way 
Captain Larks held his head up, in spite of 
demeaning himself now lately, his daughter 
must count upon having to behave like a 
lady, and not going to and fro, and in and out 
with the other young folk, as the butcher’s and 
grocer’s girls might do. And who was there 
likely to ask her in marriage, or to take her 
to a dance, or a fairing, or a club, comely as 
she was, and so nice-spoken? Why, Parson 
Tom Short was the only gentry-man, unless 
you went so far as Touchwood Park; and 
if ever there was a set bachelor in the world, 
Parson Short was one of them; let alone 
that his hair was ail going from his poll, and 
his cook, Mrs. Aggett, would have no young 
doings. 

Up to the present time however, though 
nearly two years were gone by, Rose Arthur 
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had complained to no one of discontent or 
loneliness. Her father, and her work, and 
books sufficed to her for company ; and her 
lively nature filled itself with interest in all 
things. She knew everybody in the village 
now, and every flower in the garden; and 
her father’s lonely life was blessed by her 
young enjoyment of the world. 

Pugsley (who lived at Moreton, and traded 
twice a week from Exeter, when the weather 
and the roads encouraged him) now began 
to find his horse wink one eye at the turn 
towards Christowell. So many trifles went 
to and fro, and some boxes that made the 
axle creak, and some quite large enough to 
sit upon. Even before this, he had taken 
mauns of plants, and baskets of choice pears 
and grapes to Exeter; when the Captain 
began to demean himself in the village esteem 
by traffic. But now the commerce increased 
and throve, as Rose threw her young life 
into it. 

If Pugsley had been a small-minded man, 
he must have gone promptly to Tavistock 
fair, and bought a new horse, to attend to 
this traffic; for his ancient nag, whose name 
was ‘‘ Teddy,” began to find the hills grow 
steeper, as the weight of years increased. 
But the carrier was of gentle tone, and largely 
generous sentiments ; and hours of reflection 
made him wipe his head with loftier feeling. 
Therefore he would not deny his good neigh- 
bours the pleasure of benevolence, but 
allowed them to lend him a horse as often 
as they wished, and sometimes oftener. 

Now Teddy was crawling up the hill, that 
beautiful April morning, with the long-desired 
load of pots. Three-quarters of a mile of 
jagged lane, or sometimes of roaring water- 
course, led from the village to “ Larks’ Cot,” 
as irreverent people called it. At best, and 
even for a fresh young horse, it was a 
tough piece of collar-work; but Teddy, 
ancient though he was, would never have 
grumbled, if the lane had been wide enough 
for corkscrew. But in this part of Devon the 
rule of the road is, to make it just wide 
enough for one cart, and a cow to go past it 
without losing milk. If two carts meet, one 
must back to a gateway ; and whether of the 
twain shall back, depends upon the issue 
which of the drivers is “ the better man.” 

Therefore this Teddy had a hard time of 
it—a long pull, a strong pull, and worst of 
all, a straight pull. And while he was paus- 
ing, to pant and to think, and his master 
whistled softly, Jem Trickey the cobbler came 
merrily down a steep place, and stopped to 
look at them. 
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“Marnin’ to ’e, Tim,” shouted Trickey, 
for his breath was as “ plim” as a football 
newly filled ; “what have ’e got then, this 
time, Carryer ?” 

“No consarn of thine, Cobbler Trickey ;” 
Pugsley made stout answer, being cross, and 
short-fetched in the wind; “cobblers is not 
excisemen yet.” 

“ Potses, and panses again, as sure as I 
be a zinner! Cappen Larks ought to be 
shamed of hiszelf. Lor’ A’mighty never made 
his works to grow in crockery. And you’m 
a gwain’ outside your trade. Backard and 
forrard is your proper coorse. Let me con- 
zeider of they potses.” 

“Ye be welcome to conzeider of them, 
cobbler, A niver zeed sich coorous cloam. 
Look’e yeer, they little holes hurneth all 
round ’em! Cappen’s own diskivry, I do 
hear tell.” 

The carrier loosened the cord of one crate, 
and allowed the intelligent Trickey to gaze, 
while he drew it towards the cart -tail. 
Trickey, though large enough of mind, was 
small of body, and he lifted himself by the 
lade, to see things justly. 

“You be bound by my advice,” he cried, 
retreating hastily ; “ you take the next turn 
down to brook, and heft they into the watter. 
They was made for the witches, and no mis- 
takk about ’em.” 

“Zo I wull,” Tim Pugsley answered, pre- 
tending to share his neighbour’s fright, for he 
was a dry man, and full of book-learning. 
“ Thank’e kindly for thy counsel, Jem. Into 
the watter they gooth, zure enough. Only 
thou must pay for the vally of ’em, and the 
carryage too, Cobbler Trickey.” 

“Go thy way, with thy witchcraft,” the 
other replied. ‘ Do’e know what I call thee, 
Carryer Pugsley? I call thee a poor time- 
sarver, and a carryer of no conzistency.” 

“TI carry better stuff than thou dost,” 
Pugsley shouted after him; as the shoe- 
maker, with a springy step, set off down the 
hill, for fear of. worse. ‘Do I zwindle the 
public with brown papper? Do I putt 
’ooden pegs in, and zwear they be stitched ? 
Do I clam on the heel-ball to hide my scamp- 
ing? Dol 24 

Master Pugsley cut short his list of libels, 
as he saw Master Trickey, at a decent dis- 
tance, deliver a gesture of supreme contempt, 
by turning up his coat-tail, and administering 
a slap to the quarter of his body which was 
latest in retreat. 

“Do ’e do the like of that to I?” the 
carrier inquired superfluously ; “ If it twadn’t 
for business, and the blessed law—howso- 








mever, a bain’t worth thinking on, Ted'ly, 
gee wugg! It be your vault mainly.” 

The old horse, wont as he was to bear the 
blame of troubles far outside of his own 
shafts, rallied with a shiver and a rattle of 
his chains, and threw himself forward upon 
the strain. For a very stiff tug arose just 
here, for a horse who had been to Exeter and 
back, with a tidy load, only yesterday ; and 
whose knowledge of corn was too super- 
ficial, getting more of the husk than the 
kernel for its study. And the manner of a 
Devonshire lane is such, that dogmatic 
humps stand up in places where nothing 
seems to warrant them. The meadows, to 
the right and left, may be as pleasant as you 
please to walk upon, with a sleek benevo- 
lence, a velvet pile, and a spring of supple 
freshness. And yet, within a landyard, the 
lane is jumping scraggily, with ribs of solid 
rock, and pits and jerks of bold abruptness. 
The nag, being born to such conditions, 
plodded on without repining; but in spite 
of all spirit, and skill, and care, he suddenly 
fell into sad disgrace. 

For just as the near wheel was creaking 
on the verge of a steep slide of granite, 
where his turn-about was due—for the lane 
there allowed him chance of a little bit of 
slanting—Teddy did a thing that any other 
horse might do, or even a man in his posi- 
tion. He mistook a large stone-fly, just arisen 
from the Christow, for a genuine estrus, a 
bot-fly, whame, or tabanus. If he had thought 
of the present time of year, he must have 
known better; but instead of thinking, he 
acted on his nerves, which struck into him 
like a spur. Up went his head, as if he were 
four years old, instead of going on for forty ; 
and his old bones shook with indignation at 
the pestilent state the world was come to. 
“ Steady, you old fool! Who’m a-gwain for 
to kill’e?” the carrier exclaimed with a 
little friendly thump; but the mischief was 
done, while he was speaking. For the jump 
of the horse gave a jerk to the shaft, and 
this ran amiss into the axle-tree, gave a lollop 
to the near wheel, already on the wamble ; 
and down went the felly with a blue grind 
of iron, into the very hole they meant to 
shun. The hole was more than deep enough 
to hold a good nine gallons ; and the wheel 
ground down into its deepest depth, while 
the other took advantage of the position for 
a holiday, and proved itself the off-wheel by 
going off towards heaven. 

“Wull now!” said the carrier, without 
much haste, for his mind travelled slowly up 
the obstacles of thought; “this be a tarble 
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dickyment ; and here coom’th arl the cloam ! 
Drat that old cobbler chap, ’twor arl his 
doings.” 

An avalanche of pots from the unroped 
crate fell around him and upon him, while he 
reasoned thus. Like a quick shower of acorns 
from the shaken oak, but alas, much heavier 
and more valuable, they rattled on the 
carrier, and thumped his poor elbows, and a 
far more tender and impassioned part of 
man, till he fairly turned back, and let them 
roll upon his spine. 

“Jem, neighbour Jem, do’e come back, 
that’s a dear;” he shouted as loud as his 
drummed condition furnished to the cobbler 
in the distance at the bottom of the hill. 
That good neighbour not only heard him, 
but replied right pleasantly, with a gladsome 
laugh, and a smart repetition of his gay 
defiance ; then hastened on his course with 
a step more nimble than his customers gene- 
rally could compass from his shoes. 

* All men is clay,” said the carrier, re- 
covering his native equanimity, and wiping 
the red dust from his fustian suit ; “ all men 
is clay ; and the Lord hath not intended us 
to putt His material into these here shapes, 
with a C. R. upon ’em, maning carrier’s 
risk. Wull,a carn’t brak’ no more of ’un nor 
there be, now can ’e, Teddy? Smarl blame 
to thee, old chap. We'll both of us toorn to 
our brexass. This hosebird job hath coom, 
I rackon, ’long of doing of despite to the 
gifts of the Lord.” 

Beholding a very nice place to sit down, 
and content with the cart in its present firm 
fixture, he pulled out the nosebag, and 
buckled it for Teddy, so that he might cast 
one eye down at his lip-service. Then he 
drew forth his own provender, and seasoned 
it, by dwelling on its beauties with his broad 
brown thumb. “ Nation good, nation good !” 
he could not help exclaiming; ‘‘a good 
waife is the making of a man’s front-piece. 
A vartuous woman laveth no occasion for a 
man to think twaice of his vitteling, or zeek 
to read the papper. Best use of papper is to 
putt up bakkon in ’un.” 

Sorrow, and breakage, and the other 
plagues of life began to use less and less of 
pressure on his heart, as he sat upon a lady- 
fern (not yet plumed for dancing, but rich 
with soft beauty for a heavy man to sit upon) 
and biting out the cork from a flat stone 
bottle, moistened down the roadway for the 
bread and meat to follow. Then he fell to 
very heartily, and in less than half an hour 
began to feel niccly refreshed, and fit to 
encounter the issue before him. 


CHAPTER III.—PARSON SHORT. 


‘IT am almost sure that he must have 
| broken down,” said the fairest of his flowers 
to the gardener; “‘he is the most punctual 
man in the county, and scarcely ever more 
than three days late. I saw him not more 
than three miles off, on the top of the hill 
above Lustleigh, before the sun was three 
yards high; and he must have been here, 
wiping his head, as a delicate hint for cider, 
two hours ago, if he had gone on well.” 

“Perhaps he has gone on too well, my 
dear, by taking the turn to ‘The Three 
Horse-shoes.’ Not that I would cast any 
slur upon your pet; but still such things will 
happen.” 

“To other people perhaps they might. 
But never to him—I am quite sure of that. 
The last time I saw him, he lamented 
cordially ‘the mischief of them publics.’” 

“ That was very good of him, and showed 
high principle, as well as a tender conscience ;” 
Mr. Arthur replied, while he took good care 
that his daughter should not observe his 
smile ; for life enough was before her yet for 
correction of faith in human nature. “ Pugs- 
ley has the elements of a lofty character, 
industry, honesty, philosophy—in the sense 
of that word at present.” 

“ Father,” cried Rose, having finished her 
bunch, and running up to him, with the long 
grape-scissors in her hand, and a trail of bast 
around her neck; “have I got the elements 
of a lofty character—industry, certainly, just 
look at those ten bunches ; honesty perhaps 
to a reasonable extent; but scarcely a bit of 
philosophy, I’m afraid ?” 

‘Certainly not too much of that,’ her 
father answered quietly; “ but run in, and 
see about the breakfast, darling ; or perhaps 
you may discover some defects in mine.” 

“How Iwi” that I could! But I shall 
never do tha., if philosophy means good 
temper. Now come and see my work, sir, 
and say if it is good.” 

“It is good sound work; far better than 
Lord Bicton’s head-gardener at any money, 
could produce, in vineries like a cathedral. 
However it is not faultless yet; though I 
don’t mean to say that I could do it better, 
even if my eyes were as young as yours. 
You understand thoroughly the bunch, as it 
is; and you shape it beautifully for the time; 
nothing could be neater, or more justly 
placed. But you have yet to learn the fine 
perception of the future, the bending of the 
footstalk, as the berries grow in weight, and 
the probable drop of the shoulders. And 
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practice alone can teach you the different ins 
and outs of each kind of grape in swelling.” 

“The subject appears to me to be end- 
less. How shall I ever attain to such know- 
ledge ?” 

“By watching the results of your own 
work, and by never giving over.” 

“ Till old experience do attain to some- 
thing like prophetic strain. But father, how 
did you thus attain it? Have you ever 
been apprenticed to a gardener ?” 

“ Little pitchers may have long ears; but 
they must not have curious tongues!” he 
replied, with a kiss on her forehead, to heal 
the rebuke. ‘Now let us go to breakfast ; 
and then seek Pugsley.” 

Hence it came to pass that while the good 
carrier was still regarding the position of his 
cart and the attitude of his ancient horse, 
with calm eyes and well-kindled pipe, a 
spirited young lady stood before him, and 
did not share his patience. 

“Good morning, Master Pugsley; and 
you seem to think it good. But I always 
have understood that a cart ought to stand 
upon both wheels.” 

“So her did. You’m right there, Miss ;” 
the carrier answered with a quiet grin. “But 
there be times when her doth’nt do her dooty, 
but go’oth contrairy, like the wominvolk.” 

‘And you mean to let her stay like that, 
for ever! And my father’s pots lying in a 
heap upon the road !” 

“Cappen is a just man, and a’ wull look 
auver it. Partikler now you've zeed it, Miss, 
and can sartify ’twor no hooman doin’s.” 

‘* All I can certify is that you seem content 
to stay here for the rest of the day. Do 
please to get out of that hole at once, and 
bring all the pots you have managed not to 
break.” 

“ Lor’, how natteral you do spake! It 
doth a man good to hear’e, Miss. Here us 
must baide, nolum wolum, till sich taime as 
Farmer Willum coom’th.” 

“Farmer William may not come at all, or 
at any rate not till twelve o’clock. Now do 
put your shoulder to the wheel yourself. I 
am very strong, and I will help you.” 

The carrier was too polite to laugh, though 
he cherished that disdain of female prowess, 
against which the chivalrous author of 
“‘ Dorothy” couches his elegiac lance, But 
this man only puffed the pipe of silence. 

“You fancy that I can do nothing, I sup- 
pose,” cried Rose, who was as prickly as a 
moss-rose, when provoked ; *‘ but I can doa 
whole quantity of things, such as would quite 
surprise you. I can milk a cow, and pot a 





vine, and bed down a pony, and salt a silver- 
side, and store apples, and fry potatoes, and 
filla pipe. And if all that is nothing, as you 
might be apt to think, because of being a 
man, Mr. Pugsley, I can answer for taking 
a hive of bees, without hurting one of them. 
Can you do that ?” 

“The Lord forbid! He hath made ’em 
to be smoked, zoon as ever they a’ done 
their work. But, Missy, it amooseth me to 
hear you tell up. You tell up a sight of 
things as a well-inventioned man can do, or 
if not one, mebbe then anither of ’em. But 
you never tak’ no count on the hardest thing 
of arl, the like of which no man can do in 
this here county. You knows what I mane, 
Miss Rose; and winderful it is to me, for 
sich a babe and suckling !” 

“Oh! I know what you mean quite well. 
You have made me do it in the cart so often. 
But I do assure you that it is quite easy.” 

“ Aisy a’ can never be,” said the carrier 
decisively ; ‘‘ although a’ zimth as some can 
do ’un, droo years of arly larnin’, To play 
the piander is winderful; but a varmer’s 
datter may coom to that, bein’ outside of her 
dooty ; but niver can her coom to spakin’ of 
the bad Vrench langoowich.” 

“T tell you, Master Pugsley, that every 
one can do it, in my proper rank of life. 
You are not stupid enough to suppose that 
because I pot vines ii 

“Noo, noo, Miss; axing of your pardon 
for breaking in upon you. I knows as well 
as the Royal mail doth, that you be one of 
the karlity. None but a vule could look 
twice at you and veel any doubt whatsom- 
dever about that, my dear, And Cappen 
Larks, though he dooth quare things, is the 
very same; at any rate to my mind.” 

“ And to everybody’s mind, I should hope, 
Mr. Pugsley. But he must not, and he shall 
not be called ‘ Captain Larks,’ as you know, 
if nobody else does. Now please to get out 
of your rut, and come on.” 

The nature truly noble, and the mind of 
lofty power, reluctant as they always are to 
make disclosure of themselves, and shunning 
as they always do the frippery of random 
praise, unwittingly are revealed sometimes by 
the conduct of tobacco-smoke. Shallow 
men, or hasty fellows, or small sons of dis- 
content, labour hard with restless puffs, and 
vex the air with turbid fumes promiscuously 
tossed from lip or bowl. How different is 
the process of the large, well-balanced, con- 
templative pipe! No swirling tempest battles 
round the brow, no waste of issue clouds the 
air; but blue wreaths hover far asunder, 
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circling placidly as they soar, like haloes 
round the head of peace; the cool bowl 
shines without exuding, like the halcyon of 
the charm and calm, and sweet rest satisfies 
the spirit of the man, gratefully ministering 
the gift divine. 

In a state of mind thus serene and lofty, 
Master Pugsley smoked his pipe. Maiden 
impatience stirred him not, nor the casual 
shords of a slight mishap, nor the general 
fragility of human kind. If his cart was not 
upon a level axle, should that disturb his 
own equipoise? So he sat down again, in a 
courteous manner, and delivered very sound 
advice ; while the young lady ran away, and 
left him to enjoy it, for she saw that help was 
near at hand. 

Now a man of good sense and strong will 
led the simple people of Christowell. In any 
trouble or turning of the mind, as well as in 
bodily ailments, there was not a grown up 
man, or woman, who sought to go further 
than Parson Short. The Rev. Tom Short, 
Vicar of the parish, coming to an utterly 
neglected place, had quietly made his way, 
by not insisting upon it unduly. Resolute 
good-will, plain speech, and fair allowance 
for adverse minds, together with a comfort- 
able income of his own, enabled him to go 
on well, and to make his flock do likewise. 
He addressed them “ on papper” only once 
a week, which was quite as much as they re- 
quired ; and that they did with diffidence. 
He, however, was well convinced of the 
mutual duty thereby discharged. No other 
preacher in the diocese could say so much in 
the time allowed, which was never more than 
five minutes; and no other congregation 
listened with attention so close, and yawns 
so few. 

In other matters, his style was dry, and 
terse, and quick to the purpose ; yet seldom 
rough, and never arrogant or overbearing. 
Steadfast Tory as he was, he respected every- 
body’s rights, and felt due sympathy for their 
wrongs, whenever he could see them. His 
education had been good at Winchester, and 
New College; whence he had taken high 
classical honours, though his college was then 
exempt from test. For his manner of stick- 
ing to the point at issue, and knowing no- 
thing—unless he knew it well—was just what 
Oxford then encouraged. His bodily appear- 
ance was not grand, nor large, nor at all 
imposing, and the principal weakness of his 
mind was a morbid perception of that defect. 
Not that he could be called a dwarf, or plain, 
or at all unsightly, only that his spirit being 
very great had a hankering for larger tene- 





ment. This feeling perhaps had saved his 
freedom, by making him shy of long-bodied 
ladies, while it kept him from admiring short 
ones. So now he was nearing his forty-fifth 
year, with a prospect of nothing but bachelor- 
hood, which his cook was determined to 
maintain on his behalf. Yet many a young 
lady of exalted stature would gladly enough 
have become Mrs. Short. 

For this was a ruddy, brisk, and very 
cheerful man, bald it is true, on the top of 
his head, but plenteously whiskered, largely 
capable of beard—if clerical principles should 
ever Close the razor, which they were begin- 
ning even now to do in London—gifted 
moreover with a very pleasant smile, a short 
waggish nose, and keen blue eyes. No 
better man could fill his shoes, or at any rate 
could get into them, so well compressed was 
his material, and so good the staple. 

It was not only this, nor yet the graceful 
increment of his income, nor even the posses- 
sion of a spiritual turn, that led the young 
ladies to be thinking of him, whenever any 
settlement in life was mentioned. He in- 
spired large interest by his own merit, but a 
feeling yet larger and deeper, by his present 
sad position. To rescue him from the des- 
potism of Mrs. Aggett, his widowed cook, 
was the lofty aim of almost every other 
female. But he bore his yoke with patience, 
and preferred the known to the unknown ill. 

“How now, Pugsley? Stuck fast like 
this, and the Captain’s pots smashed up like 
that!” this bachelor shouted, as he marched 
up briskly, saw the position, and understood 
the large resignation of the native mind. 

“Stuck slow, I karls it, Passon Shart. 
And thicky cloam be smashed more down 
than oop. If her baided oop, her wud a’ 
been all zound.” 

“Come, Master Tim, get out your levers, 
instead of argifying.” 

“ Passon, I wull, if so be I’ve got’un. The 
Lord know’th whether they be here, or to 
home.” 

“ Here they are, more peart than you be ;” 
Mr. Short replied, turning up some old rub- 
bish from the bottom of the cart, and drawing 
forth two spars of ash; “now wugg on, 
Teddy, when I give the word.” 

“No man as ever I see yet,” said the 
carrier, through a blue ring of smoke, “ hath 
received the power to make Teddy wugg, 
when a’ hath his nosebarg on; avore such 
time, as his tongue have been into the utter- 
most corners of the zame.” 

Parson Short, without any answer, un- 
buckled the strap of the hairy wallet, gently 
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withdrew it from the old fellow’s nose, 
though he put up one foot to protect it, and 
marching sternly up the hill, hung this fine 
temptation upon a hazel bush at the first 
corner. Teddy, with a whinny of soft re- 
monstrance, pricked up his ears, and looked 
anxious to proceed. 

“Passons has no conscience whativer,” 
said the carrier, pocketing his pipe; “ they 
distresses all the hanimals, like the better 
sort, on Zindays. Niver lets nobody baide 
at peace.” 

“Cease from weak reflections, and take to 
action,” the inexorable Short replied. “If 
your time is worthless, mine is not. Stir him 
up, Pugsley, while I start the wheel.” 

‘“‘T vear your reverence be a’most too small,” 
said Pugsley with much good will, but touch- 
ing the Vicar in his most tender part. Mr. Short 
took off his coat, folded it carefully, and laid 
it on a rock-moot, because it was a very good 
one; then turning up shirt-sleeves of fair 
white linen, he showed a pair of arms as well- 
complexioned as a lady’s, but thick-set, bossy, 
and substantial. ‘“ Lor’ a’ mussy,” cried the 
carrier, “thou should’st niver have a goon 
on!” 

Deigning no answer, the sturdy parson 
seized the bigger of the two ash staves, and 
laying the butt of the other for a fulcrum, 
gave the stuck wheel such a powerful heft, 
that the whole cart rattled, and the crates 
began to dance. “ Zober, passon, zober! Or 
ee’ll heft ’un over tother zide,” said Pugsley 
running up to the horse’s head; “ now Teddy, 
taste thy legs, and strive at ’un.” 

At a taste of the whip on his legs, the old 
nag threw his chest out and grappled the 
ground with his hoofs. Then he cast his 
weight forward and strained to the tug, with 
his back on the stretch, and his ribs like 
hoops, and even his tail stiffened up like a 
hawser. ‘“‘ Heave-oh!” shouted Parson Short, 
suiting the action to the word; “well done 
then old horse, we are out of the hole!” 


CHAPTER IV.—LARK’S COT. 


CHRISTOWELL village, (in full view of which 
the horse, cart, and driver, had rested so long) 
affords to the places above it, or below, fair 
plea for contemplation. Many sweet beauties 
of tempered clime flower the skirts of the 
desolate moor, and the sweetest of these is 
Christowell. Even the oldest inhabitant can- 
not, to the best of his recollection, say whether 
he ever did hear tell that the place was ac- 
counted beautiful. He knoweth that picture- 
men do come, and set up three-legged things, 
and stand as grave as judges to make great 





maps, like them that be hanging in the school- 
room ; but he never yet hath known any odds 
to come of it; the rocks abide the same as if 
they never had been drawed, and the trees— 
you may look for yourself, and say whether 
they have fetched another apple. For when 
the Lord rested on Saturday night, His mean- 
ing was not that the last of His works should 
fall to and make strokes of the rest of them. 

Sound sense of such lofty kind is the great 
gift of this village. Every man here would be 
contented, if he only had his due; failing of 
that, he keeps his merit to the mark of his 
wages, by doing his day’s work gently. Ifa 
neighbour gets more than himself, he tries 
hard to believe that the man should have 
earned it; and even his wife is too good to 
declare what she thinks of the woman next 
door to her. Among themselves sometimes 
they manage to fall out very cordially ; but 
let anybody sleeping out of the parish, have 
an unbecoming word to say of his betters 
who are inside it, and if he walks there, with- 
out a magistrate behind him, scarcely shall 
he escape from the sheep-wash corner in the 
lower ham. 

For a beautiful brook of crystal water, after 
tumbling by the Captain’s cot, makes its own 
manner of travelling here, rarely allowing the 
same things to vex it, or itself to complain of 
the same thing twice. From crags, and big 
deserts, and gorges full of drizzle, it has 
scrambled some miles without leisure for 
learning self-control, or patience. And then 
it comes suddenly, round a sharp corner, into 
the quiet of Chistowell, whose church is the 
first work of man it has seen, except that auda- 
cious cottage. Thenafew little moderate slips, 
which are nothing compared with its higher 
experience, lead it with a murmur to a down- 
right road, and a ford where men have spread 
it gently, and their boys catch minnows. 
Here it begins to be clad with bushes, and 
to be curbed by jutting trees, and lintelled 
by planks for dear gossip and. love; for cot- 
tages on either bank come down, and neigh- 
bours full of nature inhabit them. 

Happy is the village that has no street, 
and seldom is worried by the sound of wheels. 
Christowell keeps no ceremonial line of street, 
or road, or even lane, but goes in and out, as 
the manner of the land may be, or the plea- 
sure of the landlords. Still there is a place 
where deep ruts grow, because of having soft 
rock under them ; and this makes it seem to 
be the centre of the village, and a spot where’ 
two carts meet sometimes, for the public-house 
is handy. Once upon a time two carts met here, 
and here they spent a summer’s day, both being 
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driven by obstinate men, who were not at 

all their owners. Neither would budge from | 
his own rut, and the horses for several hours | 
rubbed noses, or cropped a little grass, while | 
the men lay down. Being only first cousins | 
these men would not fight, as they must have | 
done if they had been brothers. Yet neither | 
of them would disgrace his county—fair 
mother of noble stubbornness—by any mean 
compromise, or weak concession; so they 
waited until it grew dark, and then with a 
whistle of good will began to back away 
together, and as soon as they found room to 
turn, went home to supper from a well-spent 
day. 

But such a fine treat and stir of interest 
was rare, and the weather was the only thing 
that could be trusted for supplying serious 
diversion. Herein nobody was wronged of 
subject ; for the weather was so active that 
the hardest-working man could spend his 
time in watching it. No sooner had he said 
that it must be fine, than ere he could catch 
up his spade again, it was flying in his face, 
and he was eating his own words. Herein 
alone was variety enough to satisfy people of 
contented heart. For scarcely ever did the 
same things look the same for two hours to- 
gether. 

Upon a day of well-conducted weather, 
beginning brightly in the morning, a stranger 
newly arrived from town may feed and gaze 
alternately. At sunrise he is in bed of course ; 
largely saving the disappointment which the 
lavish promise of the east might bring. But 
even at eight of an average morning, when he 
wants his breakfast, the world is spread before 
him well, with soft light flowing up the plains, 
and tracing lines of trees, and bends of 
meadow. He stands, or sits down to his 
bacon and eggs, twelve hundred feet above 
sea-level, with fair land and bright water 
spreading three-fourths of the circle around 
him. To the east, some five leagues off, are 
the dark square towers of Exeter cathedral, 
backed by the hazy stretches of Black-down ; 
on the right are glimpses of the estuary of 
Exe, from Powderham Castle towards Star- 
cross. Outside them, and beyond, and over- 
lapping every landmark, the broad sweep of 
the English Channel glistens or darkens with 
the moods above it, from the Dorset head- 
lands to the Start itself. Before he has time 
to make sure of all this, the grand view 
wavers, and the colours blend; some parts 
retire, and some come nearer ; and lights and 
shadows flow and flit, like the wave and dip 
of barley feathering to a gentle July. breeze. 





The lowland people descry herein the shadow 


of the forest, as they call it; and the “ Darty- 
morevolk,” looking down upon them, are 
proud to have such a long “tail to the 
moor.” 

For the line of the land is definite here, as 


| the boundary of a parish is. In many other 


parts it is not so, and the moor slopes off 
into farmland ; but here, like the fosse of an 
old encampment, the scarp of the moor is 
manifest. Over this, that well-fed stream, 
the Christow, takes a rampant leap, abandon- 
ing craggy and boggy cradle, desolate nur- 
ture, and rudiments of granite, for a country 
of comparative ease, where it learns the 
meaning of a meadow. And its passage from 
rude into civilised life occurs in the garden 
of the “Captain.” Brief is its course, and 
quickly run; for in the morass where it first 
draws. breath, three other rivers of wider fame 
arise, and go their several ways; and one of 
them, after twenty miles of crooked increase 
round the North, quietly absorbs poor 
Christow brook, and makes no gulp of ac- 
knowledgment. Without wasting one pebble 
in calculation, or a single furrow upon fore- 
thought, the merry brook hurries to whatever 
may befall it, and never fails to babble of 
whatever comes across it. 

Now it happened that the Vicar of the 
parish, Mr. Short, wasa “highly temperate ” 
man, as all who love cold water are supposed 
to be; although they may love many other 
things therewith. No sooner had he seen 
Master Pugsley up the hill, with a strong 
shove to second old Teddy’s motion, than he 
left those two to go in and deliver the relics 
of their cargo, and their own excuses. “ Do’e 
come in now, and break it to the Cappen ;” 
the carrier vainly pleaded to him ; “do’e like 
a dear good minister.” ‘Tell your own lies, 
your own way ;” the parson answered plea- 
santly ; “if I were there, I should have to 
contradict you.” “ How partikkler you be— 
outzide of the pulpit!” said Pugsley with a 
sigh, yet a grin at his own wit. 

Well seasoned to such little jokes, the 
Vicar looked at him seriously, so that the 
carrier felt sorry for his wit; and then, with a 
smile, Mr. Short went back to the place 
where he had left his coat. This was just 
over against the pile of pots, which had found 
the ground too hard, and had lost all tenure 
of it forever. Looking at these, as he donned 
his coat, the Parson said, ‘Ha! The newest, 
I believe, of that wonderful man’s inventions ! 
Let me take the liberty of looking at the 
fragments.” This he soon accomplished to 
his heart’s content, but failed to make head 
or tail of them, because he was not a born 
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gardener. Then he took up a shord of one 
rounded side and went down to the river, 
with that for his cup. Not that he felt any 
thirst, although he had worked very hard— 
for a parson; but that a certain school of 
doctors had arisen, and said that every man 
who wished to live, must take his cold pint 
every morning of his life. Some ten years 
later, every man, desirous to prolong himself 
and his family, was bound to take four gal- 
lons, shed outside him. And now he takes 
shivering claret inside. 

For the nostrums of the moment Mr. Short 
cared little; but people had praised him, for 
liking now and then a draught of cold water ; 
and this made him try to do it. With his slip 
of pantile, as he called it (in large ignorance 
of garden ware) he passed through a gap in 
the hedge of the lane, and walked down to 
the brook, and scooped up a little drink. 

Assuring himself how delicious it was, he 
was going to pitch the shord into the stream, 
when he spied on its inner rim certain letters, 
invisible until the cloam was wetted. 

“ What a queer thing! And how could 
it have been done?” He thought, as he began 
to peer more closely ; and then he made out 
the words—*“ Pole’s patent.” He tried it 
several times, and he turned it several ways ; 
but nothing else was to be made of it. And 
presently his own surprise surprised him, 
for what was there marvellous in the matter? 
Nothing whatever, but it was rather queer 
that the brand should be inside the pot 
(which must have required a convex mould) 
and the name not that of Mr. Arthur, 
although the design was entirely his, as Mr. 
Short knew, from having seen the drawings. 

“What a blessing for me that I am not 
gifted with much curiosity!” said the Vicar 
to himself, as he turned the last corner of the 
lane, and sat down by the Captain’s gate, to 
wait till the carrier’s job was done. “ Nine 
out of ten of my brother clerks would have 
it on their conscience to rout up this ques- 
tion. A mystery in one’s own parish is a 
pest, when the man at the bottom of it comes 
to church. Otherwise one might wash one’s 
hands. But this man is honest, and God-fear- 
ing and a gentleman ; and the only one fit to 
smoke a pipe with in the parish !” 

Mr. Short sighed ; for he liked his fellow- 
men, and was partly cut off from them by his 
condition, or at least by his own view of it, 
Though many of the moorland pastors: still 
looked after their flock in a gregarious 
manner, not disdaining their assemblage at 
the public-house sometimes, ‘ Our mysteri- 
ous friend,” he continued, as he gazed, “ not 





only has a very large amount of taste, but 
also much strategic power. How well he 
has made his garden fit the stream, so that 
the stream seems to follow the garden! 
Grass in the proper place, beds in the proper 
place, and trees planted cleverly to drink the 
water, and flourish like the righteous man ! 
But greatest device of all, and noblest because 
of its pure simplicity, the safeguard against 
morning calls, and the check to inquisitive 
ladies, for instance Lady Touchwood. How 
I should like to know that man’s history ! 
Hi, there, Pugsley! Give me a lift over. I 
can’t jump as I used to do.” 

A man’s resemblance to a tree has been 
discovered, and beautifully descanted upon 
—from nethermost tail of tap-root to utter- 
most twig and split sky-leaf—by hundreds of 
admirable poets. But thoroughly as these 
have worked out the subject, they seem to 
have missed one most striking analogy. A 
man (like a tree) can have no avail of com- 
fort, unless there belongs to him the margin 
of a brook, to part him from the brambles, 
and the ruffle, and the jostle of the multitu- 
dinous thicket of the world. 

“ Lark’s cot”—as Mr. Arthur’s home was 
called by the natives, and even by himself 
at last—was gifted with a truly desirable 
brook—the Christow, as aforesaid. The cot 
stood about a mile above the village, under 
a jagged tor, known as “ the beacon,” and in 
a south-eastern embrasure of the moor. 
This lonely, quiet, and delightful spot looked 
as if it ought to have no road to it, or at any 
rate none to go any further. Upon its own 
merits indeed it never would have earned or 
even claimed a road: but it fell into the way 
of one, by a “causal haxident,” as Devon- 
shire people term it. For it happened that 
one of the feeders of the main Roman road 
across the desert helped itself up the steep 
labour of the heights, by the crooked balus- 
trade of the Christow brook. This lane every 
now and then cold-shouldered the merri- 
ment of the brook with a stiff dry hedge, and 
feigned to have nothing to do with it; yet 
times there were, and as much as a fortnight 
of Sundays in a downright season, when lane 
and brook made exchange of duty, as lightly 
as two parsonsdo. And the public, so faith- 
ful to variety it proves, was pleased in this 
case as it is in the other; and after a while 
found a new charm in recurring to its 
veteran and inveterate ruts. 

But in moderate weather, and decent 
seasons, the Christow keeps to its natural 
bed, strewn with bright pebbles, and pillowed 
with rock. ~Through the garden of the 
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captain, its glittering run is broken by some 
little zig-zags of delay, and many laughing 
tumbles ; at one of which it does some work, 
by turning a wheel, when driven to it. And 
when the gardener’s day is done, and the sun 
is gone to the western world, while the apple 
with uplifted, and the pear with pensive eye, 
stand forth of their dim leafage in the round- 
ing of the light,—then down here by the fluid 
steps, and twinkling passage of the stream, 
a bench is hung with clematis, and tented 
round with roses, for leisure, and the joy of 
rest, and bliss of admiration. 

Now dwelling here, and seeing how the 
land was in his favour, the Captain helped 
the hand of nature to secure his quietude. 
The cliff on the west of his garden had offered 
possibility of descent to ladies of clear head 
and strong ankle. This bad temptation he 
soon removed by a few charges of rock- 
powder ; and then towards the north, where 
the ground was softer, he planted a brake of 
the large-flowered gorse, having thorns of 
stiff texture and admirable teeth. The bloom 
of this was brighter than the fairest maiden’s 
tresses, even of the now most fashionable 
ochre, and the rustle of the wind among the 
tufts was softer than the sweetest silvery 


nonsense. 


Thus he well established ramparts, solid 
and spinous, all about his rear; and then he 
had leisure to improve his front, and eastern 
flank, towards the village. Nature had 
defended these fairly and honestly enough, 
by sending a nice watercourse around them. 
Still there were lapses in the vigilance of the 
brook, where a lady, with her skirts up, might 
flip through, or even with a downward run 
spring over; and having much experience of 
the world, he knew how slow they are to hesi- 
tate, with curiosity behind them. So witha 
powerful spade, and a stout dredging-rake, 
he made good those weak places; and then 
looking round with glad defiance, suddenly 
espied at his very threshold a traitorous in- 
road, a passage for the evil one. For here 
was a series of wicked stepping-stones, coming 
across a shallow width of water, as old as the 
hills, and looking quite as steadfast. Strictly 
heeding these, and probing vigorously with 
a crowbar, he found one towards the further 
side, which was loose in its socket, like a 
well-worn tooth ; and after a little operation 
he contrived to leave a fine gap in the series. 
Curiosity on tiptoe might come thus far ; but 
without winged toes, or wading boots, was 
sure of catching cold, if it came any further. 
Thus a gentleman’s wife, from a parish down 
below, who kept the spy-glass of the neigh- 





bourhood, was obliged to stop there, and at 
once pronounced him a vastly superior, and 
most interesting man, but undoubtedly a 
noted criminal. 


CHAPTER V.—AMONG THE BUDS. 


“How beautiful everything looks, and 
how large and early all your bloom is! 
People may talk about Torquay. But I was 
down there yesterday, and I find you a week 
in front of them. Well done Christowell ! 
Torquay has not a pear-bloom open yet, even 
in Morgan’s garden. But perhaps you grow 
the earlier sorts.” 

Parson Short and Captain Larks were 
hearty friends by this time ; for each of them 
loved the truthful staple and kindly heart of 
the other. The clergyman had too much self- 
respect to pry into the layman’s history. He 
took him as he found him, a gentle, intelli- 
gent, peaceful, and orthodox rate-payer. 

“The earliest fruit is not the first to 
bloom ;” the gardener answered, with his 
pruning-knife at work; “or at any rate, not 
of necessity. The later kind often is the 
first in bloom.” 

“ Well, I never knew that. But I see the 
reason. Slow fellows want a good start, as 
in arace. I like to hear of little things that 
I have never noticed ; for an apple or a pear 
are pretty much the same to me. And that 
reminds me of the thing I came to ask you. 
Yesterday I rode down to Torquay, because 
the dog Vous wanted exercise; and there 
upon the pier, I met an ancient friend, whom 
I value and admire greatly. By the death 
of an Uncle, he has come into a large estate 
on the west side of the moor, and there he is 
going to improve the garden. He has never 
had a chance of gardening much; but he 
loves it almost as much as you do, especially 
the fruit and the vegetable stuff. He knows 
next to nothing about it ; but that adds enor- 
mously to the enchantment. He has heard 
of you, as a mighty man of fruit, from nur- 
sery-men near Exeter. And instead of burn- 
ing, as he should have done, to come and see 
me, the parson, all he seemed to care about 
was to see you; you, the gardener, and your 
garden !” 

“‘T ought to be obliged to him, even more 
than Iam;” Mr. Arthur answered plainly. 
“One of the many plagues of gardening is 
that the public regard it as a mere amuse- 
ment, which is carried on for them to stare 
at, like cricket on the Village-green. The 
general idea of a garden is—a place to sit 
down in, and smoke pipes.” 

“ And the right view of the subject too ;” 
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replied Mr. Short, who understood his man, 
and how soon his petulance broke up into a 
smile. ‘My friend, I will take your hint. 
My pipe is ready. I will sit, and watch your 
labours, and learn much.” 

“That you will never do;” the other an- 
swered, smiling at the turn of the mood upon 
him ; “simply because it is not in you. From 
morning till night, you might think you were 
watching, and go away, not a twig the wiser, 
because you were not born for it; any more 
than I for Greek verbs, and pithy sermons. 
Why do I cut to this bud now? I have 
told you fifty times, but you cannot tell me 
now.” 

‘Slash away all the buds,” said Mr. Short, 
for fear of making a wrong hit at it; “so 
long as you know, and the bud understands 
it—but here comes the fairest bud of all, my 
little Rose-bud—how are you, my dear? And 
why does your father cut back to you? Is it 
because you grow in the right direction ?” 

“‘T have stopped growing long ago in every 
direction ;” she answered, looking far away 
above the hat of Mr. Short; for her views of 
life were becoming large; and it liked her 
not to be called “my dear,” even from the 
force of habit. And then she feared that she 
had gone too far, especially in looking such 
a height above him. So she blushed in pure 
penitence,—and was almost ready to offer 
her father’s friend a kiss, as used to be done of 
old, when she met him on the first morning of 
the holidays. But the Vicar took no offence, 
and heeded not her communings, for he did 
not want to enter into young girl’s minds. 

““Now what would this child do, to ex- 
press her gratitude”—he put it to her father 
with a nod of understanding; “supposing 
that I were to bring her a hero? A genuine 
hero of valour and of chivalry, such a man as 
she has only dreamed of—or perhaps read 
about him, and got tired.” 

“T never get tired of reading of heroes ; 
and how could I get tired of looking at 
them ?” 

“ That is quite another pair of shoes, Miss 
Rose. My friend is not wonderful to look 
at, as the men seldom are, who have wrought 
great wonders. But you could not help 
liking and admiring him, because he does it 
to himself so little. And he will admire you, 
I can tell you. Coax your dear father to let 
me bring him.” 

“ My poor little place, and my puny experi- 
ments,” Mr. Arthur said, with that large humi- 
lity, which marks the true gardener (as long as 
he is praised), “are always at the service of 
the lover of the craft, who is good enough to 





think that I can teach him something. At 
the same time it must be kindly borne in 
mind that I am but a learner, and make no 
pretence to knowledge.” 

“To be sure, my dear sir. All allowance 
will be made. We cannot for instance, ex- 
pect you to be like the great Scotch gardener 
at Lord Bicton’s place.” 

“Tt would grieve me, and disgrace me, to 
be like that fellow. I would not let him 
come here, with his crooked-bladed knife, if 
he paid me £5 a day for it. Miserable 
numskull ! ” 

“Even I should know better than to do 
what he does,” cried Rose, running up to a 
fine pear-tree. “He nails the young wood 
of a wall-tree down the trunk, like this posi- 
tively ; and drives the great nails into the 
poor thing’s breast !” 

“Excellent idea !” cried Mr. Short, laugh- 
ing at the horror on the maiden’s face. “So 
he makes the tree really self-supporting ; and 
it feeds its young, like a pelican, out of its 
own breast.” 

“No; it feeds the nails, like that,” she 
answered ; “the great rusty nails, and the 
dirty weeds, and snails; and no nourishment 
for the poor fruit at all. Oh, Mr. Short, how 
very little you do know!” , 

“ How may I attain to such rare know- 
ledge? IfI only had the stuff in me, you might 
improve it. But alas, I have not the most 
raw material. But my old friend across the 
moor has got the making in him; and he 
seems to see the principles, if he could only 
get the practice.” 

“So far as concerns my scraps of know- 
ledge, and my humble premises,” the owner 
answered, as he looked about him, with no 
other flourish than a clapping of his clips ; 
“they are wholly at the service of a friend of 
yours. It will give me great pleasure to see 
him, when he pleases. And if you will let 
me know the day, I will have my little draw- 
bridge down.” 

“Now, I call that really kind of you; be- 
cause I know that you are pressed for time 
just now. And that made me enlist little 
Rosie on my side. I will write at once to 
Colonel Westcombe ; he will ride over to my 
early dinner, at which I shall be proud if you 
and your dear child will join us. Then we 
will have the old four-wheel’ out, and come 
up the hill all together.” 

“Oh what a pleasure it will be! Papa, 
you had better not say ‘No’; or you never 
shall hear the last of it. But what have you 
discovered so important in the brook? Is 
it a salmon? No, they can’t get up here. 
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It must be the otter once more. Mr. Short, 
oh do come with Vous, and your double- 
barrel’d gun.” 

‘Tt is not at all an easy thing to shoot an 
otter,’ said the Parson, a dear lover of the 
rod and gun; “but if you have an otter 
here, he will harry your trout dreadfully. 
The only way to get a shot is to lie hid for 
hours. JVous would do more harm than 
good, freely as he takes the water. But, 
Arthur, you understand all that. Iam sure 
that you are an old sportsman.” 

“T used to be fond of the gun,” said his 
host; “‘but I never shoot now; and shall 
never shoot again.” 

Mr. Short was surprised at the tone of his 
voice, and the change in his face and man- 
ner. What was become of his frank com- 
placence, and light smile at his own conceit, 
and glances of fatherly pride at his Rose? 
Instead of all that he looked troubled and 
perplexed, and preparing to contend with 
some new grief. Even his lively child saw 
this ; though as yet she had not learned to 
study a face, whose only expression for her 
was love. 

“T fear that I have vexed you,” the clergy- 
man said kindly ; “ by striving to draw you 
from your good and quiet habits. I can well 
understand your dislike to be disturbed, such 
as I very often have myself. Leave it to 
me to settle with Colonel Westcombe. I 
can easily do it without offending him. The 
fault has been wholly my own, for not con- 
sidering. I hope that you will pardon me; 
and I am sure Jack Westcombe will ; for he 
is one of the noblest-hearted fellows living.” 

“That he is. Right well I know it,” Mr. 
Arthur answered, with more warmth than 
prudence. “ But alas, what a number of my 
pots are broken! Let us goin. The sun is 
droughty. We have hit upon a most prime 
blend of cider; but I dare not bottle any, 
till I have your zmprimatur.” 

“You shall have the full benefit of my 
judgment,” the parson answered briskly ; 
“after the tug of the morning, I deserve even 
better than Christow water. My acquaintance 
with fruit is chiefly liquid, in spite of all your 
lectures. Miss Rose, answer me one ques- 
tion, if you can ; and young ladies nowadays 
are taught all paradoxes. Why should milk 
become solid, and apples liquid, by the self- 
same process of thumping ?” 

** Because, because—because I don’t know. 
And can you explain to me, Mr. Short, how 
aman can be beaten black and blue? If 
he is black, he can never be blue.” 

“ Nothing can be simpler. At first he is 





black ; and as he begins to get better he 
turns blue.” 

Such nonsense they were talking, not of 
their own folly, but simply to carry off the 
awkward time, as’ they followed Captain 
Larks to the cottage. He turned round, 
now and then, to seem to heed them; but 
they knew, better than himself perhaps, that 
his mind was far away, and that his cheerful- 
ness was gone. Then he roused up his 
spirits to discharge fair duties as a host, at 
which he was always good-with the very few 
whom he received as guests. His graceful 
young daughter, with her hat thrown off, and 
clusters of nut-brown hair tied back, flitted 
across the bars of sunshine chequered by 
some Banksian sprays, while she spread upon 
the table shadow, and still better, substance 
of the things that nourish life. Bread, that 
is to say, and butter (beaded as with meadow 
dew) ; honeycomb, gladdened with the moor- 
land scent, and the thick-set mettle of a 
home-fed ham, where fat and lean played 
into one another sweetly—like moonlight 
among roses. In the thick of temptation 
reposed Cos-lettuce—cold and crisp, and 
beautiful, and justly divided by a thin, sharp 
knife, showing follicle, frill, and crimp broidery 
of gold, in and out of cells and fronds and 
filigree of carved ivory. Neither were the 
fluid creatures absent; cider was there, like 
an amber fountain springing into beads of 
pearl, and bright ale, comrade of the labours 
of mankind; and, for the weaker vessels, 
water. Not yet was vapid claret shed like 
vinegar on the English rock. 

Distributing good supply, and partaking 
fairly to commend it, the host began to regard 
the world with larger benevolence and hope. 
He looked at his child, who was doing her 
best to smile away sudden disturbance, and 
to set their visitor at his ease; and then he 
looked at this pleasant friend, who had shown 
such good breeding, and submission to his 
mood. And with that Mr. Arthur was fain 
to confess that he had allowed himself to 
be surprised out of his usual respect for 
others. 

The Vicar, (although a testy man with 
strangers or with upstarts,) not only did not 
show, but did not even feel resentment now. 
He had faith in his friend, that there must be 
sound reason for the refusal of his request ; 
and he fully expected some explanation, 
perhaps when Rose should be out of the 
way. So he thoroughly enjoyed the simple 
fare, and resolved to enrage his cook, Mrs. 
Aggett, by a fulsome description of the Cap- 
tain’s ham. For this he deserved to have 
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his banquet interrupted, and so it was very | disappointment ; for the bloom of the plea- 
speedily. sure of good work fades, when nobody comes 

‘Well, I do declare,” cried the quick-eyed | to admire it. ‘It is more than a fortnight 
Rose, as she helped him to some honey for since you were here ; and a fortnight of April 
the crown of his repast, “the very queerest | is as much as a month, at almost any other 
figure that you can imagine is trying to get | time. And if you care little for fruit, you love 
across our steps!” flowers.” 

“ Ungrateful damsel!” Mr. Short replied,| “The rose, the rose, the rose for me!” 
as he went to the bud-covered lattice. *“ Have | Mr. Short exclaimed, with a smile at the 
you no.sense of a most distinguished honour? | blushing specimen before him. ‘I shall write 
It is the mighty Solomon, and he bears a | you the song of the rose some day. I know 
letter.” a little Rose who considers me a nightingale. 

“Surely you don’t mean Betty Cork’s boy, | Even so, I must fly immediately. May I let 
who went about for Doctor Perperaps? The | down the planch for myself, good host ?” 
one that rose into the ‘ loftier spear’ ?” They would not hear of this, but bore him 

“To be sure ; Lady Touchwood’s page he | company down the winding walk, where the 
is. And she so arrays him, that our wag, | pear-tree was clustering its petal’ d cups of 
the cobbler’s boy, who used to call him ‘Solo- | snow, and the apple beginning in the slant 
mon Senna,’ now has dubbed him ‘Solo-| sunshine to”unravel the down of its bossy 
mon’s Glory.’” | | green truss. Then the gardener himself let 

“Glorious he may be,” said Rose; “ but | down his “ planch,” over the wavering glitter 
he seems in a very sad fright at present ; and | of the brook; and crossing the meadow, 
he cannot take my jump. Father, ‘dear, | where Mopsy the cow lived, they came to the 
shall I go and ask him what he wants?” _| private door into the lane. Here Christowell 

“* After all, the honour is not for you, but |‘shone in the haze of spring below them, 
my humble self,” interposed Mr. Short. “He | and the hoary old church, beyond the flash 
is screaming at the top of his voice ‘ Passon | of hasty waters, looked holy and peaceful as 
Shart.’ Don’t think of letting down the the tombs around it. 
draw-bridge. I will make him walk through,} “Be sure that you come again soon,” cried 
just to spoil his grand livery.” | Rose, running lightly back to the lane, while 

“Oh, if you are not afraid of ‘my lady,’ her father was going home across the mead. 
do make him walk through the water, while  “ Please to come to-morrow, if you possibly 
I see him.” ;can, and tell us every syllable about that 

** Rose, you are too mischievous,” said Mr. | Lady Touchwood ; she puzzles me so dread- 
Arthur, getting up. “I will go and take the fully, Mr. Short!” 
boy’s message myself. We must not carry| ‘Lady Touchwood wiil say, when she 
things too far.” hears where I have been, ‘Tell me every 

In a minute or two he returned with a_/ syllable about that Miss Arthur; she is such 
letter, sealed with a formidable coat of arms, | a puzzle to me, Mr. Short !’” 
and addressed to ‘The Revd. Tom Short,| No sooner had he spoken than he deeply 
Christowell Vicarage, important.” regretted his stupid little slip of tongue, be- 

“ Plague upon the woman!” cried that | cause he saw that he had given pain. Rose 
reverend gentleman ; “she wants me on the| made no answer, but coloured deeply, and 
instant, about something most momentous! | turned away with a curtsey ; then, rejoining 
and Mrs. Aggett has been stupe enough to | her father, she clung closely to his arm. 
send the boy on here. It is nothing but one} ‘Poor dear!” thought the Vicar, who 
of her little tempers. However, I must go | loved his light-hearted and sweet parishioner, 
home, and ride away at once, though my | pastorally; “I heartily trust that I am 
horse is entitled to a good day in stable.” altogether wrong. But, if I know anything 

“T wanted to show you a whole quantity | of the world, that pretty girl, and good girl, 
of things,” replied his host with unfeigned | has no happy life before her.” 
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“OF THE EARTH, EARTHY.” 


1S teh they told you I am going 
To the land of rest ? 

I am very patient, knowing 
Ail is for the best ; 

Yet the summer light is clearest 
Ere the soul departs, 

Nature seems to draw the nearest 
Unto dying hearts. 


Have they told you I am leaving 
Earthly things behind ? 

Love, perhaps, was but deceiving, 
Friendship proved unkind ; 

Yet the sunshine, slowly stealing 
Down the soft green slope, 

Brings back all the trustful feeling, 
All the dreams of hope. 
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Have they told you I am hasting 
To a fairer home? 

Yes ; but here are roses wasting, 
Blossoms white as foam ; 


Here are sun-gilt vine-leaves wreathing 


Round our cottage door ; 


Here are solemn fir-trees breathing 


Fragrance evermore. 





Have they told you I am setting 
All my thoughts on high? 
Yes ; but can I learn forgetting 
While old haunts are nigh ? 
When the bracken plumes are swaying 
On our pine-crown’d hill, 
I can almost hear you saying 
That you love me still. 
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Hush! I hear a footstep falling 
On the garden plot, 

And a voice speaks, softly calling, 
Yet I answer not 


Till I feel your arms around me, 
On my face your breath. 
Love and faith have sought and found me ; 
This is life—not death. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 








REMINISCENCES OF THE HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 





LETTER I.—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Y DEAR 

You remind me of a promise 

which I have left too long unfulfilled. We 
had been looking over some of your old 
family papers, and we had found among 
them a copy of the once-famous Tract go, 
scored over with pencil marks and interjec- 
tions. The rocket which had once flamed 
across the sky was now a burnt-out case. 
It was hard to believe that thé whole mind 
of England could have sO agitated by 
expressions and ideas whieh had since be- 
come so familiar, We were made. to feel how 
times had changed in the last fry ears ; 
we had been travelling on a spiri jroad, 
and the indifference with which we turned 
the leaves of the once-terrible pamphlet was 
an evidence how far wé had left behind our 
old traditionary landmarks. Mysteries which 
had been dismissed as superstitions at the 
Reformation, and had never since been heard 
of, were now preached again by half the 
clergy, and had revolutionised the ritual in 
our churches. Every county had its Angli- 
can monasteries and convents. Romanism 
had lifted up its head again. It had its 
hierarchy and its cardinals ; it was a power 
in Parliament, and in the London salons. 
The fathers confessors were busy in our fami- 
lies, dictating conditions of marriages, di- 
viding wives from ¢husbands, and_ children 
from parents, i 

By the side of the revival of Catholicism 
there was a corresponding phenomenon of 
an opposite and no: less startling kind, 
Half a century ago any one who openly ques* 
tioned the truth of Christianity was treated asa 
public offender and was excommunicated by 
society. Now, while one set of men were bring- 
ing back medizevalism, science and criticism 
were assailing with impunity the authority of 
the Bible; miracles were declared impossible ; 
even Theism itself was treated as an open 
question, and subjects which in our fathers’ 
time were approached only with the deepest re- 
verence and solemnity were discussed among 
the present generation with as much freedom 
as the common problems of natural philo- 
sophy or politics. 

Both these movements began within a 
short distance of one another, and were evi- 
dently connected. You asked me to write 
down what I could recollect about their 





;|it was dashed three centuries ago. 


origin, having had, as you supposed, some 
special opportunities of knowing their history. 
I hesitated, partly because it is not agreeable 
to go back over our own past mistakes, 
partly because I have ceased to feel parti- 
cular interest in either of them. For my- 
self, I am convinced that they are roads 
both of them which lead to the wrong 
place, and that it is better for us to occupy 
ourselves with realities than fret our minds 
about illusions. If the Church of Rome re- 
covers power enough to be dangerous it will 
be shattered upon the same rocks on which 
The 
Church of England may play at sacerdotalism 
and masquerade in medizval garniture ; the 
clergy may flatter one another with notions 
that they can bind and loose the souls of 
their fellow-Christians, and transform the 
substance of the sacramental elements by 
spells and gestures ; but they will not at this 


} time of day persuade intelligent men that the 


bishops in their ordination gave them really 
supernatural powers. Theircelebrations and 
processions may amuse for a time by their 
novelty, but their pretensions deserve essen- 
tially no more respect that those of spirit- 
rappers, and the serious forces of the world 
go,on upon their way no more affected by 
them than if they were shadows. 

As little is it possible to hope much from the 
school of negative and scientific criticism. For 
what sciénce can tell us,of positive truth in 

special subjects we are infinitely thankful. In 
matters of religion it can say nothing, for it 
Knows nothing. A surgeon may dissect a living 
body to discover what life consists in. The 
body is dead before he can reach the secret, 
and he can report only that the materials 
when he has taken them to pieces and 
examined them are merely dead matter. 
Critical philosophy is equally at a loss with 
Christianity. It may perhaps discover the 
doctrines of the creed in previously exist- 
ing Eastern theologies. It may pretend to 
prove that the sacred records were composed 
as human narratives are composed ; that the 
origin of many of them cannot be traced ; 
that they are defective in authority ; that 
the evidence is insufficient to justify a 
belief in the events which they relate. So 
far as philosophy can see, there may be 





' 


nothing in the materials of Christianity 
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which is necessarily and certainly super- 
natural. And yet Christianity exists, and has 
existed, and has been the most powerful 
spiritual force which has ever been felt 
among mankind. 

If I tell the story which you ask of me, 
therefore, I must tell it without sympathy, 
either way, in these great movements. I 
cannot, like “the sow that was washed,” 
return to wallow in repudiated superstition. 
If I am to be edified, on the other hand, I 
must know what is true in religion ; and I do 
not care about negations. In this respect I 
am unfit for the task which you impose on 
me. It is perhaps, however, occasionally well 
to take stock of our mental experience. The 
last forty or fifty years will be memorable 
hereafter in the history of English opinion. 
The number of those who recollect the be- 
ginnings of the Oxford revival is shrinking 
fast ; and such of us as survive may usefully 
note down their personal reminiscences as a 
contribution, so far as it goes, to the general 
narrative. It is pleasant too to recall the 
figures of those who played the chief parts in 
the drama. If they had not been men of 
ability they could not have produced the 
revolution which was brought about by them. 
Their personal characters were singularly in- 
teresting. ‘Two of them were distinctly men 
of real genius. My own brotherwas at starting 
the foremost of the party ; the flame, therefore, 
naturally burnt hot in my own immediate 
environment. The phrases and formulas of 
Anglo-Catholicism had become household 
words in our family before I understood oco- 
herently what the stir and tumult was about. 

We fancy that we are free agents. We are 
conscious of what we do; we are not con- 
scious of the causes which make us doit; and 
therefore we imagine that the cause is in our- 
selves. The Oxford leaders believed that they 
were fighting against the spirit of the age. 
They were themselves most completely the 
creatures of their age. It was one of those 
periods when Conservative England had been 
seized with a passion for Reform. Parlia- 
ment was to be reformed ; the municipal in- 
stitutions were to be reformed; there was 
to be an end of monopolies and privileges. 
The constitution was to be cut in pieces 
and boiled in the Benthamite caldron, from 
which it was to emerge in immortal youth. 
In a reformed State there needed a re- 
formed Church. My brother and his friends 
abhorred Bentham and all his works. The 


Establishment in its existing state was too 
weak to do battle with the new enemy. Pro- 
testantism was the chrysalis of Liberalism. 





The Church, therefore, was to be unprotes- 
tantized. The Reformation, my brother 
said, was a bad setting of a broken limb. 
The limb needed breaking a second time, and 
then it would be equal to its business. 

My brother exaggerated the danger, and 
underestimated the strength which e~ sting 
institutions and customs possess so .g as 
they are left undisturbed. Before he and his 
friends undertook the process of reconstruc- 
tion, the Church was perhaps in the healthiest 
condition which it had ever known. Of all 
the constituents of human society, an 
established religion is that which religious 
men themselves should most desire to be let 
alone, and which people in general when 
they are healthy-minded are most sensitive 
about allowing to betouched. It is the sanc- 
tion of moral obligation. It gives authority 
to the commandments, creates a fear of doing 
wrong, and a sense of responsibility for 
doing it. To raise a doubt about a creed 
established by general acceptance is a 
direct injury to the general welfare: Dis- 
cussion about it is out of place, for only bad 
men wish to question the rule of life which 
religion commands ; and a creed or ritual is 
not a series of propositions or a set of out- 
ward observances of which the truth or fit- 
ness may be properly argued ; it grows with 
the life of a race or nation ; it takes shape as 
a living germ develops into an organic body ; 
and as you do not ask of a tree, is it #rwe, but 
is it ave, so with an established Church or 
system of belief you look to the work which 
it is doing ; if it is teaching men to be brave 
and upright, and honest and just, if it is 
making them noble-minded, careless of their 
selfish interests, and loving only what is good, 
the truth of it is proved by evidence better 
than argument, and idle persons may properly 
be prohibited: from raising unprofitable ques- 
tions about it. Where there is life, truth is 
present not as in propositions, but as an 
active force, and that is all which practical 
men need desire. ‘ 

Thus in stern and serious ages, the religion 
of every country has been under the charge 
of the law ; and to deny it has been treated 
as a crime. When the law has become re- 
laxed, public opinion takes its place, and, 
though offenders are no longer punished, 
society excommunicates them. If religion 
were matter of speculation, they would be let 
alone ; and when religion becomes matter of 
speculation, they are let alone; but so long 
as it is a principle of conduct, the common 
sense of mankind refuses to allow it to be 
trifled with. 
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Public opinion was in this sense the 
guardian of Christianity in England sixty 
years ago. Orthodox dissent was permitted. 
Doubts about the essentials of the faith were 
not permitted. In the last century, in certain 
circles of society, scepticism had for a time 
been fashionable; but the number of pro- 
fessed unbelievers was never great, and infi- 
delity was always a reproach. The Church 
administration had been slovenly; but in the 
masses of the people the convictions which 
they had inherited were still present, and 
were blown into flame easily by the Methodist 
revival. The Establishment followed the 
example and grew energetic again. The 
French Revolution had frightened all classes 
out of advanced ways of thinking, and society 
in town and country was Tory in politics, and 
determined to allow no innovations upon the 
inherited faith. It was orthodox without 
being theological. Doctrinal problems were 
little thought of. Religion, as taught in the 
Church of England, meant moral obedience 
to the will of God. The speculative part of 
it was accepted because it was assumed to be 
true. The creeds were reverentially repeated ; 
but the essential thing was practice. People 
went to church on Sunday to learn to be 
good, to hear the commandments repeated to 
them for the thousandth time, and to see 
them written in gilt letters over the com- 
munion-table. About the powers of the 
keys, the real presence or the metaphysics of 
doctrine, no one was anxious, for no one 
thought about them. It was not worth while 
to waste time over questions which had no 
bearing on conduct, and could be_satisfac- 
torily disposed of only by sensible indif- 
ference. 

As the laity were, so were the clergy. 
They were generally of superior culture, 
manners, and character. The pastor in the 
“Excursion ” is a favourable but not an excep- 
tional specimen of a large class among them. 
Others were country gentlemen of the best 
kind, continually in contact with the people, 
but associating on equal terms with the 
squires and the aristocracy. The curate of 
the last century, who dined in the servants’ 
hall and married the ladies’-maid, had long 
ceased to exist. Not a specimen of him 
could have been found in the island. The 
average English incumbent of fifty years 
ago was a man of private fortune, the younger 
brother of the landlord perhaps, and holding 
the family living ; or it might be the land- 
lord himself, his advowson being part of the 
estate. His professional duties were his ser- 
vices on Sunday, funerals and weddings on 





week-days, and visits when needed among 
the sick. In other respects he lived like his 
neighbours, distinguished from them only by 
a black coat and white neckcloth, and greater 
watchfulness over his words and actions. He 
farmed his own glebe; he kept horses; he 
shot and hunted moderately, and mixed in 
general society. He was generally a magis- 
trate; he attended public meetings, and his 
education enabled him to take a leading 
part in county business. His wife and 
daughters looked after the poor, taught in 
the Sunday-school, and managed the penny 
clubs and clothing clubs. He himself was 
spoken of in the parish as “the master”—the 
person who was responsible for keeping order 
there, and who knew how to keep it. The 
labourers and the farmers looked up to him. 
The “family” in the great house could not 
look down upon him. If he was poor it was 
still his pride to bring up his sons. as 
gentlemen ; and economies were cheerfully 
submitted to at home to give them a start 
in life—at the University, or in the Army or 
Navy. 

Our own household was a fair representa- 
tive of the order. My father was rector of 
the parish. He was archdeacon, he was 
justice of the peace. He had a moderate 
fortune of his own, consisting chiefly in land, 
and he belonged, therefore, to the “ landed 
interest.” Most of the magistrates’ work of 
the neighbourhood passed through his hands. 
If anything was amiss, it was his advice 
which was most sought after, and I remem- 
ber his being called upon to lay a trouble- 
some ghost. In his younger days he had 
been a hard rider across country. His chil- 
dren knew him as a continually busy, useful 
man of the world, a learned and cultivated 
antiquary, and an accomplished artist. My 
brothers and I were excellently educated, 
and were sent to school and college. Our 
spiritual lessons did not go beyond the 
Catechism. We were told that our business 
in life was to work and to make an honour- 
able position for ourselves. About doctrine, 
Evangelical or Catholic, I do not think that 
in my early boyhood I ever heard a single 
word, in church or out of it. The institution 
had drifted into the condition of what I 
should call moral health. It did not instruct 
us in mysteries, it did not teach us to make 
religion a special object of our thoughts ; it 
taught us to use religion as a light by which 
to see our way along the road of duty. 
Without the sun our eyes would be of no use 
to us; but if we look a¢ the sun we are 
simply dazzled, and can see neither it nor 
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anything else. It is precisely the same with 
theological speculations. If the beacon lamp 
is shining, a man of healthy mind will not 
discuss the composition of the flame. 
Enough if it shows him how to steer and 
keep clear of shoals and breakers. To this 
conception of the thing we had practically 
arrived. Doctrinal controversies were sleep- 
ing. People went to church because they 
liked it, because they knew that they ought 
to go, and because it was the custom. They 
had received the Creeds from their fathers, 
and doubts about them had never crossed 
their minds, Christianity had wrought itself 
into the constitution of their natures. It was 
a necessary part of the existing order of the 
universe, as little to be debated about as 
the movements of the planets or the changes 
of the seasons. 

Such the Church of England was in the 
country districts before the Tractarian move- 
ment. It was not perfect, but it was doing 
its work satisfactorily. It is easier to alter 
than to improve, and the beginning of 
change like the beginning of strife is like the 
letting out of water. Jupiter, in Lessing’s 
fable, was invited to mend a fault in human 
nature. The fault was not denied, but 
Jupiter said that man was a piece of compli- 
cated machinery, and if he touched a part 
he might probably spoil the whole. 

But a new era was upon us. The miracu- 
lous nineteenth century was coming of age, 
and all the world was to be remade. Widely 
as the improvers of their species differed as 
to the methods to be followed, they agreed 
in this, that improvement there was to be. 
The Radicals wanted to make an end of 
Toryism and antiquated ideas. Young 
Oxford discovered that if the Radicals were 
to be fought with successfully the old 
weapons would not answer, and something 
was wanted “ deeper and truer than satisfied 
the last century.” Our English-speaking fore- 
fathers in the last century it seems were poor 
creatures, yet they had contrived to achieve 
considerable success in most departments of 
human affairs. They founded empires ; they 
invented steam engines; they produced a 
Chatham, a Clive, a Warren Hastings, a 
Washington, a Franklin, a Nelson—a longer 
list of illustrious names than there is need 
to mention. Their literature might not 
equal the Elizabethan, but it was noteworthy 
in its way. A period which had produced 
Pope and Swift, Sterne and Fielding, John- 
son and Goldsmith, Hume and Gibbon, 
Butler and Berkeley, was not so entirely 
shallow. Men had fixed beliefs in those 


days. Over the pool of uncertainties in 
which our own generation is floundering 
there was then a crust of undisturbed con- 
viction on which they could plant their feet 
and step out like men. Their thoughts, if 
not deep, were clear and precise; their 
actions were bold and strong. A good many 
years, perhaps a good many hundreds of 
years, will have to pass before as sound 
books will be written again, or deeds done 
with as much pith and mettle in them. “The 
something deeper and truer” would be more 
easily desired than found, but the words well 
convey the inflation with which the Catholic 
revivalists were going to their work. Our 
age perhaps has a mistaken idea of its con- 
sequence. All its geese are swans, and 
every new enemy is a monster never before 
heard of. Zhe Edinburgh Review and 
Brougham, and Mackintosh and the Reform 
Ministry, and Low Church philosophy and 
the London University were not so very 
terrible. But as the windmills were giants 
to the knight of La Mancha, so the Whigs 
of those days were to young Oxford apostles 
the forerunners of Antichrist. Infidelity was 
rushing in upon us. Achilles must rise from 
his tent, and put on his celestial armour. 
The Church must reassert herself in majesty 
to smite and drive back the proud aggressive 
intellect. 

The excitement was unnecessary. The sun 
was not extinguished because a cloud was 
over its face. Custom, tradition, conserva- 
tive instinct, and natural reverence for the 
truth handed down to it, would have sufficed 
more than amply to meet such danger as 
then existed. In alittle while Zhe Edinburgh 
became the most orthodox of journals, and 
Brougham an innocent apostle of natural 
theology. Liberalism let well alone would 
have subsided into its place. But it was not 
so to be. Achilles was roused in his wrath ; 
and the foe whom he was to destroy was roused 
in turn and has not been destroyed. The 
two parties were the counterparts one of the 
other; each was possessed with the same 
conceit of superiority to their fathers and 
grandfathers ; each in its way supposed that 
it had a mission to reconstruct society. The 
Radicals believed in the rights of man, the 
progress of the species and intellectual eman- 
cipation. To them our ancestors were chil- 
dren and the last-born generation were the 
ancient sages, for they had inherited the ac- 
cumulated experience of all past time. 
Established institutions represented only 
ignorance. The older they were, the less 





fitted they were, from the nature of the case, 
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for modern exigencies. In talk of this kind 
there was one part sense and nine parts 
nonsense. The Oxford school confronted it 
with a position equally extravagant. In their 
opinion truth was to be found only in the 
earliest fathers of the Church; the nearer 
that we could reach back to them, the purer 
we should find the stream. The bottom of 
the mischief was the modern notion of liberty, 
the supposed right of men to think for them- 
selves and act for themselves. Their busi- 
ness was to submit to authority, and the seat 
of authority was the Church. The false idea 
had made its appearance in England first 
under the Plantagenet kings, in ‘the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, the mortmain and 
premunire statutes. It had produced the 
Reformation, it had produced Puritanism 
and Regicide. It now threatened the de- 
struction of all that good men ought to value. 

The last century had been blind; our own 
fathers had been blind; but the terrible reality 
could nolonger be concealed. Thearch enemy 
was at the door. The Test Act was repealed. 
Civil disabilities were taken off Dissenters. 
Brougham had announced that henceforth no 
man was to suffer for his -religious opinions. 
Irish bishoprics were being suppressed. 
Lord Grey had warned the bishops in 
England to set their houses in order, and 
was said to have declared in private that the 
Church was a mare’s nest. Catholic eman- 
cipation was equally monstrous. Romanists 
according to the theory as it then stood 
might be churchmen abroad, but they were 
Dissenters in England and Ireland. War 
was to be declared at once, war to the knife 
against the promoters of these. enormities. 
History was reconstructed for us. I had 
learnt, like other Protestant children, that the 
Pope was Antichrist, and that Gregory VII. 
had been a special revelation of that being. 
I was now taught that Gregory VII. was a 
saint. I had been told to honour the Re- 
formers. The Reformation became the great 
schism, Cranmer a traitor, and Latimer a 
vulgar ranter. Milton was a name of horror, 
and Charles I. was canonized and spoken of 
as the holy and blessed martyr St. Charles. 
I asked once whether the Church of England 
was able properly to create a saint. St. Charles 
was immediately pointed out to me. Similarly 
we were to admire the non-jurors, to speak of 
James VII. instead of the Pretender, to look 
for Antichrist not in the Pope but in Whigs 
and revolutionists and all their works, Henry 
of Exeter, so famous in those days, announced 
once in my hearing that the Court of Rome 
had regretted the Emancipation Act as a 





victory of Latitudinarianism. 
believed what he was saying. 

Under the sad conditions of the modern 
world the Church of England was the rock 
of salvation. The Church, needing only to be 


I suppose he 


purged of the elements of Protestantism, 


which had stolen into her, could then with 
her apostolic succession, her bishops, her 
priests, and her sacraments, rise up, and 
claim and exercise her lawful authority over 
ajl persons in all departments.. She would 
have but to show herself in her proper 
majesty, as in the great days when she fought 
with kings and emperors, and now as then 
the powers of darkness would spread their 
wings and fly away to their own place. 
These were the views which we used to 
hear in our home-circle when the Tracts were 
first beginning. We had been bred, all of 
us, Tories of the old school. ~ This was 
Toryism in ecclesiastical costume. | My bro- 
ther was young, gifted, brilliant, and enthu- 
siastic. No man is ever good for much who 
has not been carried off his feet by enthu- 
siasm between twenty and thirty ; but itneeds 
to be bridled and bitted, and my brother 
did not live to be taught the difference be- 
tween fact and speculation. ‘Taught it he 
would have been, if time had been allowed 
him. No one ever recognised facts more 
loyally than he when once he saw them. 
This I am sure: of, that when the intricacies 
of the situation pressed upon him, when it 
became clear to him that if his conception 
of the Church and of its rights and position 
was true at all, it was not true of the Church 
of England in which he was born, and that 
he must renounce his theory as visionary or 
join another communion, he would not have 
“ minimised ” the Roman doctrines that they 
might be more easy for him to swallow, or 
have explained away plain propositions till 
they meant anything or nothing. Whether he 
would have swallowed them or not I cannot 
say ; I was not eighteen when he died, and 
I do not so much as form an opinion about 
it; but his course, whatever it was, would 
have been direct and straightforward; he 
was a man far moré than a theologian ; and 
if he had gone, he would have gone with his 
whole heart and conscience, unassisted by 
subtleties and nice distinctions. It is, however, 
at least equally possible that he would not 
have gone at all. He might have continued 
to believe that all authority was derived from 
God ; that God would have His will obeyed 
in this world, and that the business of princes 
and ministers was to learn what that will 
was. But prophets have passed for some- 
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thing as well as priests in making God’s will 
known ; and Established Church priesthoods 
have not been generally on particularly good 
terms with prophets. The only occasion on 
which the two orders are said to have been 
in harmony was when the prophets prophe- 
sied lies, and the priests bore rule in their 
name. 

The goal, however, towards which he 
and his friends were moving had not come 
in sight in my brother's life-time, He 
went forward, hesitating at nothing, taking 
the fences as they came, passing lightly 
over them all, and sweeping his friends 
along with him. He had the contempt of an 
intellectual aristocrat for private judgment 
and the rights of aman. In common things 
a person was a fool who preferred his own 
judgment to that of an expert. Why, he 
asked; should it be wise to follow private 
judgment in religion? As to rights, the 
right of wisdom was to rule, and the right of 


ignorance was to be ruled ; butshe belonged’ 


himself to the class whose business was to 
order rather than obéy.” If ‘his own’ bishop 
had interfered with him, his theory of ‘epis- 
copal authority would have been found in- 
applicable in that particular instancé. 

So the work went on. The Church was 
not to be a witness only to religious truth ; 
it was first to repent of its sins, disown its 
Protestantism, and pel the Calvinistic 
poison ; then it was to control politics 
and govern all opinion. Murm@rs arose 
from time to time among the disdiples. If 
the Reformation was to be calléd an act 
of schism, were we not on the road baek to 
Rome? Shrewd observers were heard to say 
that the laity would never allow the Church 
of England to get on stilts. The ae: iat 
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grafted on upon the State, and the State 
would remain master, let Oxford say what it 
pleased. But the party of the movement 
were to grow and fulfil their destiny. They 
were to produce results of incalculable con- 
sequence, yet results exactly opposite to 
what they designed and anticipated. They 
were to tear up the fibres of custom by which 
the Establishment as they found it was main- 
taining its quiet influence. They were to 
raise discussions round its doctrines, which 
degraded accepted truths into debatable 
opinions. They were to alienate the Con- 
servative instincts of the country, fill the 
clergy once more with the conceits of a 
priesthood, and convert them into pilot fish 
for the Roman missionaries. Worst of all, 
by their attempts to identify Christianity 
with the Catholic system, they provoked 
doubts, in those whom they failed to persuade, 
about Christianity itself. But for the Oxford 
movement, scepticism might have continued 
/a harmless speculation of a few philosophers. 
‘By their perverse alternative, either the 
‘Church or nothing, they forced honest men 
to say, Let it be nothing, then, rather than 
what we know to be a lie. A vague mis- 
giving now'saturates our popular literature ; 

our lecture rooms and pulpits echo with it ; 

and the, Established religion, protected no 
longer ; ifreverent questions, is driven to 
battle for its existence among the common 
subjects of secular investigation. 

Trath will prevail in the end, and the 
trial, perhaps, must have come at one time 
or other. But it need not have come when 
it did, There might have been peace in our 
days, if Achilles had remained in his tent. 

Yow shall have the story of it all in the 





following letters. 
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AN anything bé shabbi ore utter] 
C depressing than fran proach to 
an English city? Who has not groaned over 
the unutterable weariness of a walk through 
the suburbs of one of our great English towns? 
Generally we have first a succession of muddy 
roads between market-gardens, with a strong 
smell of decayed cabbages. Then we reach 
the region of brick-kilns, and the way is 
skirted by broken-down palings, and squalid 
cottages in front of which filthy children are 


paddling in the gutter. Now long rows of 
new houses stretch out into the country like 
white fingers of a skeleton hand. They are 
succeeded by more genteel “ villas” all ex- 
actly alike, having a square window on each 
side of a plastered porch, and a paved path 
leading to a gate in the spiked iron railing 
between two blackened laurustinus bushes 
and beds of mignonette. Nothing is enga- 
ging or homelike : nowhere is there anything 





pretty for the eye to rest upon; and itisa 
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comfort when the spaces intervening between 
the villas have narrowed into nothing and they | cypresses, an 


| 


| panile soars up behind in a knot of dark 
d a bell swings between its open 


have become so gradually absorbed into | arches at the Ave Maria against the opal 


streets that, without knowing when we reached 


it, we find 
ourselves in 
the town. 

Things are 
very different 
in Italy. 

In the 
valley of the 
Serchio, the 
highroad 
runs between 
lines of 
stately pop- 
lars, in which 
the grass- 
hoppers sing 
astoundingly 
all the sum- 
mer day 
long. On 
either side 
are rich 
pastures ra- 
diant with 
flowers. Now 
and then a 
house stands 
by the road- 
side. It has 
an = arcade 
along its 
lower story, 
where the 
peasant wo- 
men sit and 
sing while 
they plait 
their straw 
in the cool 
shade of the 
massive 
arches, but 
the upper 
storyi gaily 
painted and 
decorated 
with figures 
of saints or 
by a quaint 
sun-dial, 
while the 


broad balcony on the first story is full of 
colour from the golden spikes of Indian corn 
and the striped gourds which are piled upon 
the sunny platform. Here and there, a cam- 
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sunset. 


walls and avenues of a city. 
dusty road, there is a sudden confusion of 
horses and sheep and dogs, where asses are 
struggling round a fountain and wains laden 


In the distance, the pastures be- 


come grey 
and misty at 
the foot of a 
chain of 
mountains 
which are 
covered with 
vineyards 
at their base 
and then 
with dense 
chestnut 
forests, but 
deep blue 
shadows 
sleep in the 
great rifts, 
and the peaks 
catch each 
delicate and 
tender hue of 
the rainbow 
in the even- 
ing light, 
and then 
stand out 
black and 
solemn 
against the 
infinite radi- 
ance of the 
afterglow. 
Everywhere 
earth and 
people are 
singing and 
rejoicing in 
light and air 
and sun- 
shine, till 
the meadows 
and their 
water plants 
gain a fresh 
luxuriance 
where a moat 
bathes the 
foot of a 
greatred bas- 
tion, which 
supports the 
Then, in the 
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Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (Matteo Civitale). 





with corn or grapes are stopped by the officer | have ever found life most easy and agreeable, 
of the town customs, and block up the arch- | is also one of the oldest cities in Tuscany, 
way of the gate so that only a few patches | having been already chief town of the pro- 
of brilliant light are visible upon the walls of | vince under the Roman Empire, and the 
the street inside. | favourite winter quarters of Julius Cesar. It 

There is no doubt about the moment when i is perhaps the least altered of the small Tus- 
you enter an Italian city, and this is especially | can Republics which arose as self-governed 
the case when through “the garden of Tus- | communes in the disputes which succeeded 
cany” you enter the old town of “ Lucca | the death of the great Countess Matilda, when 
I’ Industriosa.” the emperor declared that she had no right 

How beautiful it all is, and how venerable ! | to bequeath an imperial fief to the Popes. 
And Lucca, which is one of the pleasantest | Amid many struggles, and though its pros- 
towns in Italy and the place where foreigners perity was often overclouded, it was also the 
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Herod and the Head of John the Baptist (Matteo Civitale). 
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Republic which had the longest existence, as 
it only succumbed to the French invasion in 
the last year of the last century, whereas the 
other Republics were soon swallowed up by 
Florence, with the exception of Siena, which 
was conquered in 1559, when Florence itself 
had lost its freedom. 

It was in'the fourteenth century that Guelfic 
Lucca fell under the power of Uguccione 
della Faggiola, the Ghibelline friend and pro- 
tector of Dante, to whom he wished to dedi- 
cate his “ Inferno,” and with whom, in 1314, 
he took refuge here, becoming “unfaithful at 
this time to his higlt devotion for Beatrice by 
falling in love withthe pretty peasant Gén- 
tucca, and writing from hence his noble 
answer tthe offer which was made to him 
to return to his beloved native Florence, which 
he “ saw in his dreams,” on terms to which no 
lofty soul could submit. 

Though a friend to Dante, Uguccione was 
a cruel tyrant to Lucca, and it was from him 
that its people turned to Castruccio Castra- 
cani as their deliverer, the hero whose deeds 
have been compared with those of Philip of 
Macedon and Scipio. Indeed, if you were 
to ask a modern Lucchese nobleman about 
his native place, or even if you were to ques- 
tion one of the old women selling figs and 
melons in the piazza (for all Italian peasants 
know, after a fashion, the story of the place 
in which they live) all alike would answer 
that the town’s chief claim to’ distinction 
arose from its being the home of Castruccio 
Castracani degli Antiminelli. 

Of the origin of Castruccio, Machiavelli 
picturesquely tells the story—that of the 
family of Castracani, one of the noblest in 
Lucca, was. born one.Antonio,. who,..dedi- 
cating himself to religion, became a canon of 
San Michele in Lucca, and was generally 
known as Messer Antonio. * His only sister 
had married Buonacorso Cenami, but, after 
the death of Buonacorso, she returned to the 
house of her brother, determined never to 
marry again. 

Behind Messer Antonio’s house was.a vine- 
yard, into which it was easy to enter, as it 
was surrounded by kitchen-gardens. . Now, 
one morning, it came to pass that Madonna 
Dianora (for so the sister was called), soon 
after sunrise, walked in the vineyard to gather 
medicinal herbs, when she heard a rustling 
among the vine tendrils, and, as she turned 
towards the place from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, was aware of alow crying and wailing. 
Hurrying to the spot, she saw the hands and 
face of.a little iniant, which seemed to im- 
plore her help from amid the vine-leaves. 





Full of pity, half amazed, half shocked, she 
took up the babe, and, having carried him 
into the house, and washed him, and wrapped 
him in white linen, brought him to her bro- 
ther when he returned home. He, on hear- 
ing the story, and seeing the child, was no 
less filled with wonder and pity than his 
sister, so that, having discussed with her 
what they should do with him, they deter- 
mined that, he being a priest and she without 
children, they would adopt it as their own. 
A nurse therefore was procured for the child, 
who was baptized Castruccio. 

Messer Antonio,intended his adopted son 
for the Church, but from boyhood he declared 
himself devoted to the profession ofa soldier, 
and left the old priest and Madonna Dianora 
no peace unless he was fencing, running, or 
wrestling with other boys. One day, when 
he was playing with his companions in the 
Piazza San Francesco, he attracted the notice 
of the Condottiere Messer Francesco Guinigi, 
who was at‘the head of the Ghibelline faction 
in the town. Struck with the boy’s beauty 
and agility, he persuaded Messer Antonio to 
let him take him home, and taught him to 
ride and all kind of manly. exercises: At 
eighteen, being already an accomplished 
soldier, Castruccio was sent to Milan, where 
he distinguished himself in the Ghibelline 
cause, and upon his return to Lucca, having 
been imprisoned by Uguccione, whose power 
at first he had favoured, he was eventually 
able to expel him from the town, and soon 
afterwards, ‘‘ because he was bold and fierce 
and fortunate in all his undertakings,” his 
fellow-citizens chose him as their lord, so that 
in 1320 he exchanged the title of “ Defensore 
della Parte Imperiale_e Sapieno Lucchese” 
for that of dictator. Under the rule of Cas- 
truccio Lucca prospered as it had never done 
before ; its silk manufactories attained such 
fame that three thousand persons were em- 
ployed as silk-weavers, and all kinds of silken 
stuffs were made in the town. The story is 
too long to tell of how he extended his con- 
quests to Pistoia, Volterra, Pisa, and how, 
for fifteen years, he never ceased to make war 
upon Florence, overrunning all the Florentine 
territory and gaining signal victories at Serra- 
valle and Altopascio. Louis of Bavaria cre- 
ated his estates into a duchy, a distinction 
never accorded by the emperor to any one 
else; and for his fidelity to the Ghibelline 
cause, he died excommunicated by the Pope, 
of a cold caught whilst publicly thanking his 
troops for their valour. 

Castruccio left his power in the hands of 
his adopted son Pagolo, son of his original 
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Central Doorway, Lucca Cathedral. 


benefactor Francesoo, of the great family of 
the Guinigi, who were as proud and warlike 
as himself and who Yong ruled Lucca. But 
they were less fortunate than Castruccio in 
their enterprises, and, in 1342, the Lucchese 
fell under the dominion of Pisa and endured 
what they called their “ Babylonian cap- 
tivity” of twenty-seven years. 





Afterwards | 
the rule of the Guinigi from their iron-bound } 


castle was almost equally oppressive, and it 
was welcome to the people when, in 1556, 
the Gonfaloniere Martino Bernardini esta- 
blished the “ Martinian Law,” arranging a 
new form of government for Lucca as a 
republic, but establishing a close aristocracy 
like that of Venice. Only a certain number 
of families were eligible for office, whose 
names were inscribed in a golden book. In 
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1600 these families were 160 in number, but |as the fathers of the republic, and were 
they died out year by year and in 1799 only | looked up to with sentiments of gratitude 


88 remained, from whom the Signoria or | and of reverence. 


One of the grand features 


Government was elected, consisting of a | of true republican liberty, the constant and 


Gonfaloniere 
and nine An- 
ziani ; a se- 
nate of thirty- 
six mem- 
bers, which 
was renewed 
every six 
months; and 
a great coun- 
cil of ninety, 
which sat for 
a year. 
Lucca con- 
tinued the 
most pros- 
perous of re- 
publics. It 
was quietly 
governed for 
more than 
two hundred 
and forty 
years, and its 
troubles only 
began when 
the French 
“cursed it 
with their 
protection, 
and, at their 
approach, li- 


berty va- 
nished and 
prosperity 
withered 
away.” 

The  tra- 
veller Eus- 
tace de- 


scribes the 
happy state 
of the closing 
years of the 
republic. 
**Publicgood 
seemed to be 
the prime, 
the only ob- 
ject of go- 
vernment, 
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Tomb of Ilaria Guinigi, Lucca Cathedral. 





perpetual 
predomi- 
nance of the 
law, was here 
peculiarly 
visible. It 
protected all 
without dis- 
tinction, and 
deprived all 
alike of the 
means of 
attack or 
annoyance ; 
hence’ ithe 
noble as well 
as the ple- 
beian was 
disarmed, 
and like the 
Romans of 
old, obliged 
to look not 
to his sword 
but to the 
law for de- 
fence and 
redress; the 
least devia- 
tion from 
justice meet- 
ing with 
prompt and 
rigorous pu- 
nishment. 

“ At Lucca, 
as in Eng- 
land, rank 
was no pro- 
tection ;__ it 
only ren- 
dered the 
offence and 
the punish- 
ment more 
notorious. 
Hence, 
though the 
people had 
much of the 
courage, per- 


without the least indirect glance at either | haps of the fierceness, of liberty, yet crimes 
private interest or even corporate distinction. | and deeds of violence were rare, and the 
With motives so pure, and conduct so dis- | quarrels and murders that so often occur in 
interested, the nobles were justly considered | other cities of Italy were here unknown; a 
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circumstance that proves, if proofs were 
wanting, that Italians owe their vices to the 
negligence, the folly, and sometimes to the 
wickedness of their governments. Another 
vice, with which the Italians are reproached, 
idleness, and its concomitant beggary, were 
banished from Lucca and its territory. None 
even among the nobles appeared exorbitantly 
rich, but none seemed poor ; the taxes were 
light, provisions cheap, and competency was 
within the reach of every individual.” 

’ Things are greatly changed for the worse 
since these happy days for Lucca. General 
Serrurier, who entered the town in 1799, 
while professing the greatest regard for the 
ancient republic, soon overthrew it altogether 
and abolished the Martinian law. In 1805 
Napoleon I. gave Lucca as a principality to 
his eldest sister Elisa, who married Pasquale 
Bacciochi. She did what she could for her 
adopted country in the way of opening new 
roads and schools, but the prosperity of the 
place waned by the failure of the silk manu- 
factories which had enriched it for four cen- 
turies. Elisa was driven out by the Allies in 
1814, when the Congress of Vienna bestowed 
her states upon Maria Luisa de Bourbon, 
Queen of Etruria. Her son Carlo Ludovico 
succeeded to the Duchy of Parma and 
Piacenza upon the death of Maria Luisa of 
Austria, widow of Napoleon, and Lucca was 
united to the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, after 
which it had a transient return to prosperity, 
but, in 1860, it was induced to vote for 
Italian unity, and has since fallen to the rank 
of a second-class provincial town, ground 
down and impoverished by the most exorbi- 
tant taxes, against which only the elastic 
spirits of its inhabitants enable them to con- 
tend. 

But we have been lingering too long at the 
town gate, and must enter the square where 
Maria Luisa’s statue stands, for close by 
upon the right is the Cathedral of San Mar- 
tino, the noblest of the many basilican 
churches in the town. It was begun in 1063 
by Bishop Anselm, who afterwards, as Pope 
Alexander II., blessed the enterprise of 
William the Conqueror ; but only the apse 
remains of his time. The glorious fagade 
was built by Guidetto of Como in 1204: it 
has three grand arches in the lower story, 
above which rise successive tiers of galleries 
with open arches resting upon short pillars. 
Within the portico are three noble doorways, 
of which that on the left is surmounted by a 
Deposition from the Cross by Niccolo Pisano, 
which, ¢. 1237, proclaimed a new era in the 
history of art. Up to that time the finest 





Christian sculptures had been those on the 
early sarcophagi, and it is only by compari- 
son with these that we can give the work of 
Niccolo its true importance. He had re- 
discovered the right path in art by his study 
of the story of Hippolytus as represented on 
the ancient monument used for the tomb of 
Beatrix, mother of Matilda of Tuscany, in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa. 

Through the open doorways we look from 
the sunlit square into the shade of the church, 
where only a subdued coloured light falls 
from richly-stained windows upon the simple 
and solemn nave. From the centre of the 
roof hangs a cresset, used when an arch- 
bishop officiates pontifically, to remind him 
of the vanity of all earthly things, the choir 
singing “Sic transit gloria mundi,” as the 
flax with which it is filled blazes up and dies 
away. 

Nothing is more dull for those who are not 
visiting a church than toread a detailed account 
of its pictures and statues, but the Cathedral 
of Lucca has a universal interest as contain- 
ing a collection of the sculptures of the great 
Lucchese artist Matteo Civitale, whose works 
—with the exception of a few statues in the 
Cathedral of Genoa—cannot be seen out of 
his native town. First we have a noble tomb 
with the serenely beautiful statue of Pietro 
di Noceto, the secretary of Pope Nicholas V., 
celebrated for the cleverness with which he 
conducted the negotiations of his master to 
heal the schism which had long ‘harassed the 
Church, by bringing about the abdication of 
the anti-pope Felix. More conspicuously 
still is the sculptor’s power shown in the 
altar of St. Regulus, an African bishop mur- 
dered by Totila, who now sleeps in the crypt 
beneath, having walked, like St. Denis of 
France, for a long time after his martyrdom, 
carrying his head in his hand. The altar 
bears reliefs of the Beheading of St. Regulus, 
the Martyrdom of Sebastian, and the Re- 
ception of Head of John the Baptist by Herod. 
But the principal work of Matteo Civitale in 
the cathedral is his little temple, a gem of the 
Renaissance, which was ordered in 1484 by 
Count Domenico Bertini and which preceded 
by seventeen years the more ambitious but 
almost similar temple of Bramante in San 
Pietro in Montorio at Rome. Within its 
golden gri//e, which has caused some irreve- 
rent writer to liken the temple to a glorified 
birdcage, is preserved the relic of relics, the 
“Volto Santo.” It is said that, after the 


ascension oi Christ, Nicodemus, being skilled 
in sculpture, was ordered by an angel to 
carve an image in his likeness. He laboured 
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Door of the Cancelleria, Lucca. 


with all his power, but could produce no re- | there is a fac-simile at Pistoia. It isa Byzan- 
semblance to the divine lineaments which he | tine crucifix in black wood, probably of the 
knew so well. At length he fell asleep, and | eighth century, the date at which Lucca is 
then the angel took his work in hand and | said to have received the image, and when 
finished it. In proof of the European cele- | many curious relics of Eastern reverence 
brity of the Volto Santo, it is interesting to | | were carried to the west to be out of the 
remember that our English William Rufus | way of the Iconoclasts. As Amptre says, to 
was accustomed to swear by it. The image | | give a celestial origin to an image was in fact 


| 


at Lucca itself is scarcely ever shown, but | to brave the edict which prescribed it; it 
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was like saying to the Iconoclast emperors 
who mutilated Christian sculptors, “You 
cannot cut off the hand which made <his 
image.” A golden lamp swings in front of 
the shrine, having been offered in the hope 
of averting the cholera in 1830, when ‘the 
Volto Santo was carried in procession. All 
around are ex-votos of those who have, been 
recovered from illness or saved from acci- 
dents by their faith in the image, amongst 
which a hatchet is especially noticeable, which 
refused to cut off the head of an innocent man 
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Ilaria, the young and lovely wife of Paolo 
Guinigi, Lord of Lucca, who died in 1405. 
The great artist Jacopo della Quercia has 
represented the graceful girl as lying on a 
simple couch with her arms folded, her dog 
couched at her feet, her head deeply pressed 
into the hard pillow, and her sweet eyes closed 
in the calmest sleep of death ever represented 
in marble. The cherubs in which Jacopo 
delighted are dancing with garlands along the 
front of the tomb: the other side was once 
sculptured in the same way, but this part of 
the tomb was stolen after the fall of the 
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Window of Santa Maria della Rosa, Lucca. 


who was condemned to death and prayed 
to the Volto Santo to save him. A pamphlet 
is published at Lucca on the Volto Santo, not 
to establish it as the work of Nicodemus, 
that.it is never considered possible that any 
reasonable being can doubt, but to prove that 
another image which exists at Beyrout, and 
puts forth the same claims, must be a later 
work of the sculptor—“ only a replica.” 

One cannot leave the cathedral without 
mentioning one more object amongst its 


contents—the exquisitely beautiful tomb of 


Guinigi, and was sold in 1829 to Florence, 
where it is now one of the principal orna- 
ments of the collection in the Bargello. 

A group of interesting buildings gathers 
round the cathedral, and includes the Can- 
celleria, with its handsome door of the 
fifteenth century; the ancient church of 
San Giovanni, which served as a cathedral 
before the erection of San Martino, and 
the little Gothic oratory of Santa Maria 
della Rosa, with lovely windows of the thir- 
teenth century, and a statue of the Virgin 
holding a rose, attributed to Giovanni Pisano. 











LOCH CORUISK. 


OW at the roots of the Cuhullins 
Coruisk has its rock-hewn bed ; 
Black beneath are its waters, 
Black are the hills overhead, 
Peaked and rifted and jagged, 
Haunt of the kite and the gledd. 


Never is dipped in its margin 
Hoof of the antlered stag ; 
Tree or flower never grows there, 
Nor the spotted rush, nor the flag; 
Only grey blotches of lichen 
Seam the dark face of the crag. 


Grim are the ridges of Blaavin, 
That snort at the wind and the cloud; 

Bare is the scalp of the Cailleach - 
As shé wraps her in mist like a shroud ; 

But great-toothed Scuir-na-gillean 
Is the savagest hill of the crowd. 


What could God mean by this hell-gate ? 
How could it come from his hands 

Perfect in horror of darkness— 
Stony heart of the lands 

Where the MacLeods and MacDonalds, 
Blooded the dirks of their bands ? 


Green are the rigs of Dunvegan, 
Armadale’s woods are green, 

But here by the Loch of the Cuhullins 
No trace of man may be seen ; 

Only are silence and terror 
Where only the great God has been. 


This is a day in mid-summer, 
Yet the shadows heed not its glow: 
What will it be when mid-winter 
Sheets it in shrouding of snow, 
And the mad winds from the gullies 
Leap on the water below ? 


Yet are the stillness and silence 
Fitter its sombre gloom 

Than the fierce rush of the tempest 
Struggling and shrieking for room! 

For the black weird Loch of the Cuhullins 
Looks like the place of a tomb— 





Tomb of the mist-gods of Ossian, 
Wept by the true and the brave ? 
Or tomb of the grim Thor and Odin, 
Near the long plash of the wave, 
Where the beaked ships lay in Scavaig, 
While they drank the dirge-cup at the grave ? 
WALTER SMITH. 
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THE BLESSING OF GOD’S PRESENCE. 


By ARCHIBALD WATSON, D.D., 
MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


“_ae presence of God lies at the root of by any effort of mind or body. Two good 
all religion and of all religious belief. It; men cannot meet together without His 
has always done so. The meaning which is! presence. Whatever one man has of the 
attached to the phrase may vary; it may be| spirit and mind of Christ is increased by 
associated in one age with what is narrow or | what another has who unites with him in 
material, and it may in another age convey worship or act. God’s presence in the 
a more spiritual idea. The notions which | Church has numberless ways of showing 
men have about a fact do not alter the | itself, and it has numberless ways of proving 
character of the fact. In the old days, when | itself by the results which follow. It is the 
men associated God’s presence with the | experience of many good men that, whether 
Ark or the Tabernacle, or with the Cloud | it be in silent meditation or in words of 
of Smoke or Pillar of Fire, there was a! prayer and praise, there is often little evi- 
very different idea entertained of what God’s | dence of the heart being drawn nearer to 
presence was. Eli trembled and fell down | God at the moment, and yet afterwards the 
dead when he heard that the Ark of God | life is made more sacred and more true 
was taken; Solomon blessed God when! by such devotion. Just as in the daily 
the cloud filled the inner chamber of the| intercourse of home there are treasures of 
Temple; Isaiah fell on his face when he | affection and sympathy being silently and 
saw the vision in the Lord’s House; and | unconsciously stored. We do not see or 
throughout all history kings and prophets | feel their growth. Only when the wrench of 
and wise men of old regarded these outward | separation comes does one become aware 
symbols of the Divine presence with awe. ‘how constant and unbroken had been the 
Our ideas of the unseen and eternal are | growth of life into life ; and only when we 
transformed. A pillar of cloud by day or a| can no longer be together do we understand 
vast stream of light in the sky by night would | how, like the unceasing motions of plants of 
fail to awaken within us the same sentiments | which science tells us, the sympathies and 
of dread or reverence which arose in the | affection of the heart had been gaining 
minds of those who were witnesses to the | force by mutual growth. So it is with us 
deliverance wrought on behalf of the Jewsiand the presence of God in religion, in 
thousands of years ago. But God’s presence | thought, in worship, in Divine trust. Day 
has not altered in character, and the idea of | by day, and year by year, there has been 
God without those external symbols of light | a calm, uneventful growing up in the ways 
and darkness is quite as deep and quite as| of religion, with no special appreciation of 
sacred in our minds as it was in theirs. We/| the blessings which the soul was inwardly 
have changed the outer for the inner, the | gaining, and with only a faint perception 
symbol for the reality, the sign for the thing | that they were blessings at all, and yet, when 
signified ; but that has not changed the | far away from home and from such oppor- 
nature or the needs of man. tunities of religious life, the memory of 
1. God’s presence with the Church.-—-God’s | faces and words once familiar acts on the 
presence in His Church does not depend on | soul, and brings good influences to bear on 
visible signs or tokens such as we choose to|it. The presence of God has been the 
select and prescribe. People fix in their own | source of all that affection and of all that 
minds on certain outward signs of God’s|sympathy. It was the presence of God 
presence, and when these signs exist they | which, like an atmosphere, embraced all 
say, “God’s presence is with us;” when| human thoughts, sentiments, devotions, de- 
these signs are absent they fear that their | sires, and enabled them to breathe and 
prayers are unanswered. But the presence | live, and we may well regard that as the only 
of God is not to be limited in this manner. | true blessing of life and spiritual health to 
. Thetpresence of God is seen and expressed | the Church. 
in the very fact that men meet in His name u1. Coming to individual experience, one 
and in His Spirit. ‘Where two or three are | may see how and when this expression may 
gathered together in my name,” said Christ, | be taken as the ruling principle of the heart. 
“there am I.” God’s presence is not brought | (1) At the outset of life. This may be taken 


cher by prayer, or by vehement feeling, or | as a motto for every undertaking and for life 
XXI—3 
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itself: “If thy presence go not with me, 
carry me not up hence.” All life is a 
journey, and all its varied tasks and duties 
are so many new and untravelled roads. 
And as a young man is starting on the 
journey of life he may well take up this as 
a watchword ora prayer. I do not know, 
indeed, that out of all the millions who are 
about to leave their early home or their 
years of boyhood to venture on the vast 
journey of human enterprise and labour, 
there is one who would choose to have his 
course stopped and his prospects of the future 
for ever cut off. Rather does he say, as he 
looks out from his mountain of vision and 
surveys the distant view of life and its possi- 
bilities, ‘‘ Let me go over, I pray thee, and 
see the good land.” We are familiar with 
the touching lines repeated by the sick 
patient as the seasons come round, and as 
she feels the power and beauty of each, “I 
am content to die; but, oh, not now!” 
Life has many charms, and it would be 
wrong to say that they are all illusions ; 
some of them are more pure and real than 


they were ever imagined, and it is hardly | 


possible for a mind to which those charms 
are opening up to contemplate the possibility 
of losing them for ever and missing all that 
life holds out. And yet it is possible to con- 
template that, and to choose that rather than 
the alternative of a life of dishonour and dis- 
grace. The Spartan mother could say ‘to 
her boy, as he went forth to war, and as 
she delivered to him his shield, “ With it or 
on it, my son.” And the youth himself, if 
he had one spark of his mother’s spirit, would 
reply to such a word of counsel, “‘ Even so, 
my mother.” So does a Christian parent 
say to his son as he takes the shield of faith, 
“Hold it fast, and let it not be vilely cast 
away.” And so does the son in return vow, 
“God helping me, I shall retain my faith 
and purity, my Christian honour and Chris- 
tain name to the end.” Without such Chris- 
tian honour and Christian purity what is life 
worth? Yes, I believe the most wayward 
and careless has some moods in which he 
sees and feels this ; certainly I believe that 
there is not one in a hundred who would 
not, even when the tide of youthful life is 
running high, say, and feel it as he said it, 
“Let me advance no farther in the journey 
of life if men’s blessing on me is to be 
turned into cursing through my evil deeds 
and my dishonour.” Such language is by 
no means unreal or exaggerated, whether put 
into the mouth of the young themselves or 
spoken for them by the lips of those who 








love them. Those whose profession carries 
them into homes of sickness and death know 
well the bitterness of parting and the anguish 
of bereavement, when the mirthful voice is 
silenced and the bright light of childhood 
is quenched in darkness. And in one 
aspect of it the sundering of these human 
ties seems the sorest affliction that can befall 
us. But when not death but dishonour 
had fallen as a cloud on the house, we have 
heard the broken-hearted look back with 
thankfulness to God for the lives which had 
been arrested in playful innocency, and 
earnestly wish that other lives had not been 
carried up out of that youthful time. Yes, 
to young and old there is something dearer 
than life, with all its affections, sympathies, 
and hopes, and there is something harder to 
bear than separation and death; and it is 
possible to say with one’s mind made up to 
endure what may come, “ If thy presence go 
not with me, carry me not up hence.” 

(2) And as in the outset of life, so it is in 
every task and duty of life, there is something 
better than prosperity, there is something 
greater than success. Call that by what 
name you will, it is the presence of the 
Divine. The chief work of life is a secret 


| and an inward one. It has more to do with 


God than with man. Day by day, it is true, 
we have our difficulties and our fears, but in 
the midst of them we may all declare that if 
only the great question of life were properly 
settled, and we could assure our hearts of 
being in unison with the spirit of God, the 
other cares and problems of life would be 
easily met. 

It is not the language of the preacher 
alone, nor the language of the Bible alone, 
but the utterance of the heart, that a man’s 
life consists not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesses, nor in the attain- 
ment of any object which he pursues in life. 
Religion comes before the soul not in one 
shape but in many, and every man feels that 
the realities of religion are part of himself and 
cannot be left behind. There are careless 
and irreligious men; but the most careless 
has his moments of thought, and the most 
irreligious has his times of sacred reflection. 
In private and in his own inner heart the 
man who gets least credit for it is forced to 
contemplate the great fact of his own being, 
and to commune with himself about truths 
which are Divine and eternal ; and when the 
world supposes that he is engrossed with his 
business and his books, his questions of law 
and politics, the-world is mistaken, for the 
secret of his life lies deeper. It lies in the 
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affections of the heart, in the memory of wrong 
done and of right left undone, in the anticipa- 
tion of the future, in the great questions of faith 
and spirit and conscience, and of the relation 
of the soul within to the great Source of all 
life and righteousness. These inner thoughts 
and reflections may become fewer and their 
times of manifestation rarer ; for months or 
years they may be in great part overlaid and 
thrust into acorner ; but again and again they 
come forth and ask the man in whose soul 
they rise up, what is to be done with them, and 
how they are to be answered or put to rest? 
These thoughts about God, these memories 
of sin, these questions about the unseen, are 
all strongest when the intellect is fresh, when 
the heart is beating true, when bodily health 
is soundest, and when there is no false glare 
and no cross lights to perplex the vision. If 
anything belongs to the man it is his indi- 
viduality before God, his place in the spiritual 
relationship to God, and all attempts to 
overlook or destroy this fact are vain. Back 
it returns to claim its due, and to assert that 
in some form or other we are God’s off- 
spring, made for himself and related to the 
Divine, though we know not how. Yes, this 
religion is not an invention of books and 
men, of priests or castes. Every man tells 
himself that the presence of God, under what- 
ever name the great fact is spoken or under- 
stood, is essential to his own well-being and 
his own spiritual existence. 

The presence of God in the soul of man 
in the shape of high purpose, of pure thought, 
of noble life, of the growth of the spirit 
in tenderness, truth, charity, is necessary 
to complete life, and without it all that 
life can provide is poor, maimed, and un- 
worthy. 

(3) I have spoken of the starting in life, of 
the future journey, and of the need of God’s 
presence everywhere. In another form that 
presence will be asked and looked for in the 
long and solitary road which every human 
being has to traverse. Millions have taken 
it, and every hour some of our race are called 
to pass along the dark pathway from this 
land of warm life to the unknown country. 
When or how each living mortal shall hear 
the voice, “ Arise, it is thy time,” none but He 
who made us can know; but come when it 
will, and how it will, its approach is certain, 
and the journey must be travelled in soli- 
tude. At the threshold every companion 
1s stopped, and the weakest, tenderest, most 
beloved, that could not be trusted out 
of sight for a moment, must enter alone. 
It is enough to make the strongest man 





tremble as he looks forward to the 
journey. There is no room in the narrow 
valley for friend or brother to walk by 
his side, no sight of home or familiar 
face, no voice known to him to cheer his 
heart, no footprint to direct his step. He 
goes where uncounted millions have gone, 
but to die is just as much a strange and 
mysterious thing as if each individual had 
been the first to die. In that day and hour 
it is the prayer of every heart, “ Lord, leave 
me not, hold me by thy hand, for if thy 
presence go not with me I cannot go up 
hence.” No one can teach another, or con- 
vey to another, the experiences of that mo- 
ment, when a boundless space stretches 
before, and when the world of our memory 
and our friendships is fast closing in. We 
are then alone with God. One voice says, 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” 
As the little child in the crowded street or 
in the dark forest thrusts his hand into his 
father’s, and feels it grasped more firmly 
when fears are growing thicker, so does this 
word come into the heart and memory with 
tenfold power, “‘ My presence shall go with 
thee.” May it be no strange voice to each 
when that time comes ; rather may it be the 
presence which each one has daily sought, 
and which each one has in some measure 
found, in the communing of his own spirit, 
and in the calm and thoughtful moments of 
life. And it may be even then as now. It 
may be in a deep, silent faith that the good 
man departs, as it is often in a deep, quiet, 
inarticulate faith that he lives. There are 
blessings all through life which cannot be 
counted in figures or weighed in the balance 
as they come to us. On looking back on 
life, men who have profited by its discipline 
can see blessings and a guidance unseen 
before. The presence which attended them 
is not visible until the journey is well over. 
So it may be afterwards. So it may be in 
the hour when life closes. We walk by faith, 
not by sight. Every breath of the spiritual 
atmosphere which has been drawn in faith 
has sustained the life that is within, The 
Spiritual Presence has been with us through 
the toilsome road even when we could not 
discern it, and the past is a pledge and 
earnest of the future, so that when heart and 
flesh faint and sight is dim, we may be sure 
the Presence is there. 

Only let the true life of faith in God and 
likeness to Christ be ours, and the rest may 
be safely left with Him who has lifted so 
many out of their fears and darkness to His 
eternal light and calm. 
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TO USAMBARA AND BACK. 


an Excursion into the African Enterior. 
By JOSEPH THOMSON. 


[* the beginning of February, 1879, the 

African Expedition sent out by the 
Royal Geographical Society, under the leader- 
ship of the late Mr. Keith Johnston, was 
busily engaged at Zanzibar in making the 
necessary preparations for its arduous and 
dangerous enterprise. As, however, the main 
journey of the expedition could not safely be 
undertaken until the rainy season was over— 
namely, about the end of May—it seemed 
probable that we should have more time on 
our hands than we knew howto employ. In 
the circumstances a happy thought struck 
Mr. Johnston. “Let us have a run to 
Usambara !” 

As Mr. Johnston’s lieutenant, I hailed the 
proposal with delight. Such an excursion 
promised to be not only most pleasurable, 
but in our special circumstances most profit- 
able. It would give usa real glimpse into 
the interior of the mysterious continent, and 
afford us some conception of our future field 
of work. It would give us also a gentle and 
yet wholesome introduction to the difficulties 
of managing a caravan —difficulties which 
we should soon have to encounter on a much 
more extensive scale. 

The trip would occupy nearly three 
weeks, and forthwith we set about such 


preparations as were necessary. These of } 


course were not formidable, and in our 
eagerness td get into action we very speedily 
had all in readiness. 
Livingstone’s “immortals,” whose services 
we had fortunately secured, soon provided 
half a score of stalwart sons of Africa to 
carry our indispensables. These consisted 
for the most part of clothes, cooking utensils, 
articles of barter, and presents for the chiefs 
on our way. 

On the 24th of February we had every- 
thing put on board the dhow which was to 
convey us across to the mainland, and which 
we purposed to meet at the north end of the 
island on the following day. We bade a 


playfully impressive farewell to our friends in ; 


Zanzibar, and on the morning of the 25th 
started on our walk to Kokotoni—a distance 
of about thirty miles. We did not forget 
how Speke had been twitted for travelling 
with a hundred musketeers over territory 
which a German missionary had safely tra- 


Chumah, one of ! 





and so we sallied forth in no more warlike 
array than that peaceful preacher. The road 
to Kokotoni lay through cultivated ground, 
amid mango, clove, orange, and cocoanut 
plantations, which make up the main features 
of the vegetable scenery of Zanzibar. These 
trees, though they represent only a few species, 
do not by any means convey the impression 
of sameness. On the contrary, there is a 
most pleasant variety of form, and colour, 
and grouping. Indeed the massive mangoes 
in combination with the cocoanut-trees are 
in themselves quite kaleidoscopic in the al- 
most infinite diversity of charming scenes 
they produce. 

We reached Kokotoni as the sun was 
setting, and found the dhow waiting for us. 
But before getting on board we could not 
resist the temptation of having a plunge in 
the sea: nor did we find that luxury the less 
refreshing from the exciting thought of pos- 
sible sharks, which are abundant here. Hav- 
ing disposed of supper, which we found 
ready for us, we unrolled our mats and 
speedily were enjoying a well-earned sleep 
on the half-deck of the dhow, as it glided 
out from the island. When we awoke in the 
morning we found ourselves near the main- 
land; but as the wind fell to a dead calm, 
which lasted nearly all day, it was almost 
night ere we reached Pangani. ‘There we 
landed in the midst of a drenching rain. 

The town of Pangani stands at the mouth 
of a river of the same name. Its position is 
most unhealthy—situated as it is on an 
ancient swampy delta of the river, very little 
raised above the level of the sea, and sur- 
rounded by high banks. It is almost hidden by 
plantations of cocoanut-trees, from the leaves 
of which the natives construct their huts. 
The divisions of the leaves are platted so as 
to resemble basket-work, and thus a light 
airy dwelling is formed well suited for such a 
climate. Besides these native huts, there 
are a number of prison-like houses built of 
coral rock and occupied by the Arabs. 
These are placed regardless of all order, 
forming irregular filthy lanes where all sorts 
of garbage are thrown to lie and rot. 

Having donned a dry suit of clothes, we 
proceeded to make the necessary ceremonial 
call upon the governor of the place. He 


versed, “ weaponed only with an umbrella,” | received us seated in state in a dirty shed, 
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surrounded by his kinsmen and retainers in 
all the glory of turbans and highly coloured 
garments. We presented the letter of intro- 
duction with which Dr. Kirk, our Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, had furnished us. We 
made the usual salaams; but what to do or 
say next was a problem we were quite at a 
loss to solve. For nearly an hour we sat in 
silence—silence which to us was at once 
amusing and embarrassing. It was with 
genuine pleasure we found our meditations 
at last broken by the appearance of the 
customary sherbet and ridiculous cups of 
coffee, which formed a welcome variety to 
our trying visit. 

That night was spent in futile attempts to 
sleep amid myriads of mosquitoes and (I may 
add) other unmentionable, but no less ex- 
asperating, insects which accompanied the 
pillows sent us by the governor. We hailed 
with joy the morning light. As the caravan 
was not to leave till the afternoon I foolishly 
determined to let off a little of my superfluous 
energy by a few hours’ exploration of our sur- 
roundings. I first tried the overhanging 
forest, but only succeeded in getting my 
clothes torn, and my person painfully 
scratched. I then, in a second suit, tried 
the mangrove swamps, the haunt of the 
never-silent frog,and the feeding ground of 
beautiful kingfishers and herons ; but I soon 
emerged from them one of the most soaked 
and blotched of individuals, and with 
decidedly fresh views on the subject of 
African travelling. My education was rapidly 
progressing. 

At 3 P.M. we elevated our conspicuous 
umbrellas and evacuated Pangani. Follow- 
ing a native path, we soon reached a carefully 
cultivated tract on the top of an ancient 
raised beach which skirts the East Coast of 
Africa. Here the variety and beauty of the 
birds attracted our attention. There were 
jays, bee-eaters, weaver birds, and sun-birds in 
great numbers ; while a species of thrush dis- 
played its musical powers in a fashion that 
surprised us, accustomed as we were to speak 
of the absence of singing birds in the tropics. 
Here, too, the ants exhibited working powers 
which were nothing less than marvellous. 
We speak of these tiny creatures as a model 
of industry ; but how.little do most people 
appreciate their actual capacities! We 
passed mound after mound raised by these 
little builders, and so large that many an 
ancient Briton might have felt honoured to 
be buried beneath them. It was no uncom- 
mon thing, indeed, to see a good-sized tree 
growing on the top of an ant mound. 





We had not proceeded far on our way 
when rain began to pour; and when you 
consider that the native path is simply a 
narrow track through overhanging grass, 
generally taller than a man, you may be sure 
the change of weather neither increased our 
comfort nor rejoiced our heart. Still on we 
pressed, and in little more than two anda 
half hours we reached what appeared at a 
short distance to be an impenetrable wood. 
We found, however, that our path led us into 
a perfect tunnel. Hurrying through this, we 
were suddenly ushered into one of the most 
romantic little villages that can well be 
imagined. 

Picture to yourselves a circular space two 
hundred feet in diameter. Round it plant 
the densest forest you can realise. From 
every available point in the circle of trees 
hang manifold festoons of creepers binding 
the branches into one unbroken mass of 
foliage. Fill the interstices between the 
trunks of the trees with greenest shrubbery. 
On the clear space build a number of mud 
huts, thatched with grass, and of all shapes— 
square, round, oval, composite—not one to 
be the same as another. Add some life to 
the scene by throwing in a few negroes, dogs, 
goats, and hens, and you have before you 
the little village of Madanga. 

We occupied a native hut for the night. 
We of course tried to sleep, but with no 
better result than at Pangani. The silent 
hours were mainly spent in savagely wishing 
that we could see the unwelcome companions 
of our midnight unrest pinned in some insect 
collection. We captured a few, but of course 
they were too much crushed to be of any 
value to the most enthusiastic collector. 

Resuming our march on the morning of 
the 28th, we were at the outset treated to an 
involuntary shower-bath as we pushed our 
way through the tall wet grass. The country 
at this point was but sparely wooded. Still 
it presented many botanical novelties. There 
were the baobabs—thorough vegetable Bo- 
hemians in their eccentricities of form and 
their isolation from all arboreal society. 
Their appearance suggested enormous in- 
verted turnips with the rootlets representing 
the branches. Among other vegetable curio- 
sities were the hyphoene—the only branching 
member of the palm family; the fan-palm, 
with its oddly bulging trunk and its continu- 
ously flapping fan-shaped leaves, looking as if 
it were finding its place too hot for it, and 
the still more remarkable euphorbia-tree—a 
huge cactus-like plant with many branches, but 
not a leaf. Of this last monstrosity Nature 
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would seem to be ashamed, for she almost 
invariably imprisons it in some shady clump 
of trees where it is utilised by many charming 
creepers, which pleasingly cover up its unsight- 
liness while exhibiting their own grace and 
beauty. Parasitic plants are exceedingly com- 
mon. Prominent among these is a species of 
fig, which frequently grows so large as entirely 
to bury up the tree upon which it lives. Its 
method of working is as follows :—Whenever 
a tree gets wounded the parasite selfishly 
settles down like a vampire upon the place, and 
commences its ruthless work of destruction. 
Roots grow down, and gradually embracing 
the trunk become welded together. At the 
same time the parasite rapidly shoots up like 
an ordinary tree, till it raises its showy 
branches aloft with all the pride of a forest 
giant. 

Apart, however, from these botanical curi- 
osities there was much attraction to gladden 
the eye. I was greatly impressed by the 
wonderful picturesque effects produced by 
the profusion of leafy creepers hanging on the 
trees. These frequently, in their more mas- 
sive forms, reminded me of some old baro- 
nial ruin which the kindly hand of Nature 
had, with sympathetic touch, covered with 
greenest ivy to preserve it from the further 
ravages of time. 

Strange to say, throughout the whole of 
this day’s march hardly a single bird was 
seen, and not one flower brightened the path- 
way. The latter fact astonished me very 
much ; for do we not naturally connect the 
tropics with all that is rich and rare in floral 
beauty? Indeed, during the whole of our 
three weeks’ trip I did not see a single flower 
worthy of a glowing sentence of description. 

Our second day’s march from Pangani 
ended at sunset at the village of Kwama- 
kumba, which, like Madanga, is situated in 
the heart of an impenetrable forest. In this 
place clothes are manifestly at a discount, 
especially among the ladies, who have nothing 
but a small piece of cloth hanging from their 
waists. This they never wash; nor do they 
ever sew rents. Hence their “dress” is gene- 
rally one of simple shreds and tatters, kept 
together no one knows how. They prefer 
moreover the very thinnest of materials. 
Even gauze is not considered too airy a 
fabric. One young damsel sported as the 
sole apology for a garment the remnant of 
an old fishing-net. 

On the third day from Pangani we reached 
Magila, where the Universities’ Mission has 
established a station. Here anumber of mis- 


sionary gentlemen make themselves martyrs 





to the conventionalities of their Church in a 
manner which greatly amused me. Perhaps 
their consistency may be worthy of admira- 
tion, but I confess it tickled my fancy to see 
these men, with the thermometer at go° in the 
shade, wearing long black priestly garments 
hanging to their feet, ropes round their waists, 
and shovel hats, in which they pushed through 
forest and jungle, plunged through swamp 
and stream, handled the axe or the spade, 
and finally held divine service in their fanci- 
fully decorated chapels. I have no desire to 
convey the impression that this ritualistic 
mission is doing no good in Magila. Un- 
doubtedly the missionaries are earnest and 
devoted men, whose whole soul is in their 
work ; but in their methods there is unques- 
tionably much that is absurd, if not worse. 
They certainly succeed in raising the vulgar 
admiration of the natives by their showy vest- 
ments, ceremonial processions, cross, candles, 
and altars ; and by substituting a cross when 
they take away the “ dawas” or charms from 
the negroes they convey an idea of the Chris- 
tian religion, which suits naturally supersti- 
tious minds. But whether all this is calcu- 
lated to produce the highest results I very 
much doubt. 

We found Magila situated in a charming 
and populous district at the base of the 
mountains of Usambara. As we were eager 
to get some glimpse of the country we had 
come to see, we resolved in the afternoon to 
ascend to the top of a prominent peak which 
rose behind the mission station. It was a 
somewhat hard climb up three thousand feet, 
but the labour did not lessen the enjoyment. 
The whole mountain was covered with rich 
forest, with the exception of a few cleared 
spaces where a number of natives had taken 
up their abode for greater security, and down 
its side dashed a succession of cascades half 
hidden by huge ferns and bananas. Imagine 
the pleasure of meeting among the former a 
number of old friends, notably the bracken. 

While peering about like an adventurous, 
inquisitive monkey, I came suddenly upon a 
strange and grotesque procession. Dancing 
along in single file were a number of natives. 
Their faces were smeared with ashes, while 
their clothing consisted of grass kilts, with a 
thick band round their waists, from which 
hung various curious appendages to represent 
tails. This latter I have since found to be a 
common practice all over Inner Africa. I 
learned on inquiry that a number of youths 
had just assumed the tribal mark, and that 
this peculiar ceremony was a celebration of 
the event, 
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On our return 1 was somewhat surprised | and then forming a parachute- shaped crown, 


to hear certain shrill sounds, usually supposed | 
to be heard principally in the Highland 
glens of Scotland. Anything so suggestive 
of the bagpipes naturally made me prick up 
my ears, and awoke native memories within 
me. How ever, I discovered that the instru- 
ment rather resembled a clarionet in shape, 
and was called by the natives “ zomiri.” 

The following day being Sabbath, we re- 
mained at Magila, and had an opportunity 
of observing the mission services, both in 
English and in Swahili. The native con- 
verts sang the hymns very pleasingly; the 
discourses were simple and appropriate. 

On Monday we were up with the first 
streaks of dawn. Having a very arduous 
task before us, we left everything but what 
was absolutely indispensable. The mission- 
aries had given us a very glowing account of 
the sights that awaited us, and we felt in 
a very joyous frame of mind when we 
began our actual march into Usambara— 
away into the glorious Usambara mountains! 
We found that the country had not been de- 
scribed in exaggerated terms. In fact, it 
would be almost impossible to speak too 
enthusiastically about it. When I think of 
describing the sights of this day, I find that 
words fail me. Well-merited superlatives 
are at the tip of my pen; but of what use is 
it to besprinkle them over the page? They 
could convey to the reader no definite or 
adequate idea. They could only indicate 
how much I was impressed. 

Our route skirted the south end of the 
Magila Mountain, and led us at first through 
an undulating country, covered with a dense 
wood of short trees, shrubs, and creepers. As 
we moved silently onward in single file, we 
ubserved that the country was becoming 
more and more uneven, and cut up into 
sharp hills and deep dales. The trees also 
became more and more lofty, until I felt I 
was fast approaching that ideal of my dreams, 
a real primeval forest. What a walk we had 
of it! We would mount up, and seemingly 
ever upwards, gasping for breath, and yet 
eagerly peering on this side and on that, ina 
perfect ecstasy. ‘Then we would descend as 
far into deep, bowl-shaped depressions, and 
work our way through narrow gorges until a 
feeling of awe would steal over us as the sun 
disappeared from view, and silence and 
gloom reigned supreme. It was, indeed, a 
marvellous forest; every tree a veritable 
giant, rising with bare trunk, as if struggling 
for the free air of heaven, to a height of from 
seventy to a hundred feet betore branching, 





through which the rays of the sun in vain 
attempted to penetrate. Little less gigantic 
than the trees were the inevitable creepers. 
None of your slender convolvuluses, cr pas- 
sion-flowers, or ivies; but massive fellows, 
thick as a man’s thigh, and two or three 
hundred feet in length, hanging aloft from 
tree to tree, or wriggling and twisting up 
their stems. Everything was strange, and 
grand, and colossal! In such an amazing 
development of vegetable life, one looked in 
vain for something of simple beauty—some 
flower, some pretty bird or insect. In the 
damp, dark recesses of that mighty forest, 
what of light-loving beauty could be expected 
to exist? Nature, too, as if exhausted in 
the rearing of these arboreal giants, pre- 
sented nothing animate to enliven the gloom. 
Not a sign of animal life was visible. And 
but for the distant hoarse cry of a solitary 
hornbill, or the occasional croak of a frog, 
one might have supposed none existed. 

Through these sombre scenes I was won- 
deringly winding my way, considerably in 
advance of the rest of my party, when all at 
once I became aware of a mighty humming 
sound, apparently proceeding from some 
distance ahead. It increased as I advanced. 
At last I emerged from the forest, and had 
my cufiosity satisfied. There, in an open, 
circular piece of ground, a crowd of women 
were holding a market. What other assem- 
blage of animated beings could have pro- 
duced such a noise? My unexpected appear- 
ance caused universal silence. Fear was 
depicted on every face. Yet, like suddenly 
startled deer, they must needs pause a mo- 
ment and stare at me—though I was evi- 
dently supposed to be a ghost. At last I 
observed preparations for a grand stampede, 
whereupon I stepped forward with all the 
bland style of a member of the Peace So- 
ciety, and elevated my umbrella to show 
that it was not a more murderous instrument. 
The effect was surprising. I evidently won 
the hearts of the fair sex at once. Unfor- 
tunately this confidence did not last long. I 
sat down to take notes, and the appearance 
of the book made them look once more sus- 
picious. But when I produced my watch to 
mark the time, they broke instantaneously 
and cleared out, in spite of every protestation 
I could make. 

Some distance farther on I espied a village 
perched in a position that might rival the 
Casile of Edinburgh. As ne hard piece ot 


work daunted me in those days, I clambered 
Finding a rather frightened-looking 


up. 
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group at the top, | tried my late successful | 


ruse, but with a very different effect. On 
elevating my umbrella they precipitately took 
to their heels as if I had fired a cannon at 
them. Following them up, I found them 
ensconced behind rocks armed with bows 
and arrows, which they seemed not at all 
disinclined to use. As they were evidently 
not disposed to receive a pioneer of civilisa- 
tion within their gates, it was worse than 
useless to attempt a forced acquaintance. 
So I voted them barbarians, and indignantly, 
though with some trepidation, retired. 

At mid-day we reste on the banks of a 
large stream, called th Zigi. In its waters 
we enjoyed a delicious bath after our hard 
morning’s march, in which we were impressed 
with the truth of the lines— 


“ Those high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draw out the miles!” 

Resuming our journey, we kept steadily at 
it till, near the close of day, we reached 
the top of a mountain, where we all threw 
ourselves down on the ground, dead beat. 
Here we were within sight of our destination 
for the day, namely, the village of Hemasasa. 
But, before entering it, our guide satisfied 
his sense of the importance of the visit by 
giving a salvo of two shots from his old Tower 
musket, which, charged as it was, made him 
spin round in rather an alarming fashion. 
Having thus frightened the people of the 
village out of their wits, he allowed us to 
proceed. 

Hemasasa proved to be a delightful place. 
Commanding a glorious view of mountain 
and forest, and situated as it is at a height 
of three thousand feet, it well merits the 
application of the lines— 


“ Fair is that land as evening skies, 
And cool, though in the depths it lies 
Of burning Africa.”’ 

The sights and scenes of the following 
day’s march may be fitly described in the 
words of an American humorist as being 
“like the preceding, only more so.” We 
had actually to wait an hour after the sun 
rose before we had sufficient light to enable 
us to proceed, as our way led through an 
exceedingly deep and narrow gorge. Guided 
by the chief’s henchman we at last set out. 
Descending a slippery and almost perpen- 
dicular path, we reached with difficulty the 
bottom of the gorge, a thousand feet beneath 
the village. Through this we groped our 
way in a light sombre and gloomy. 

The grandeur and peculiar forms of the 
forest trees continually evoked new admira- 
tion, rising as they did from a hundred to 





two hundred feet in height, with trunks of 
proportional thickness. Some had the ap- 
pearance of being buttressed with huge slabs 
eight to twelve inches thick, and extending 
up the trunk ten feet, sticking out all around 
like rays. When carefully cut off these 
buttresses form ready-made planks for the 
natives. Another species of these monster 
trees seemed as though it were set upon a 
pedestal, so suddenly does it become con- 
tracted in girth about ten feet from the 
ground. Many of the trees had a crown of 
leaves, each one of which was at least three 
feet long and a foot in breadth. 

But all these arboreal wonders were 
instantly forgotten and neglected as my eye 
lighted on a lovely group of tree-ferns grow- 
ing beside a rocky stream, with straight 
stems twenty feet high, topped by delicate 
soft green crowns of fronds. The sight was 
in every respect most charming and memo- 
rable, the dashing waters flowing through 
the deep picturesque valley, and that exqui- 
site cluster of ferns, sheltered alike from rude 
blasts and burning sun by the great guardian 
forest, which cast a dim twilight shade around. 
This part of the country proved to be a very 
paradise of ferns. On all sides the ground 
was lighted up by them. They peeped from 
beneath each rock, they beautified its every 
crevice, and tenderly toned down its rugged 
angularities. They clung to the stems of 
trees and hung about the branches. Sucha 
lavish, natural adornment is, indeed, rarely 
to be seen. 

lt was quite with a feeling of regret that 
we found ourselves about mid-day at the 
terminus of our trip. This was Hendei, the 
capital of the surrounding country, and 
where Kibanda, the chief, resides. As at 
Hemasasa, our guide had to announce our 
arrivai by the usual salvo. Much to our 
alarm we observed him cramming the barrel 
of his gun with powder, and, to confess the 
truth, we took refuge behind trees, in case 
of an explosion. This ceremony safely 
over, we: marched into the village, and were 
conducted to a fine large hut set apart for 
distinguished strangers. Shot after shot 
saluted us on every side, and often in such 
dangerous proximity that it required some 
nerve to preserve a dignified demeanour. 
However, we succeeded admirably in stand- 
ing fire, and at last got settled down in our 
hut, surrounded by a staring crowd. 

After a refreshing wash and some dinner 
we were ready to receive Kibanda in proper 
form. In a short time he arrived, dressed 
in Arab fashion, evidently much to his own 
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discomfort. He had rather good features, | soon accomplished. While collecting the 


and was not very dark in colour. 


Mr.| plants I was the subject of innumerable 
Johnston laid a tempting array of presents | jokes. 


My guides could not understand all 


before him. He seemed to be thoroughly | this work, and made themselves very merry 


pleased, and in the afternoon he sent usaj|at my expense. 


present of a bullock and other food. 
As soon as this interview was over I set off 


with two guides to the top of a high moun- | our arrival. 


tain near the village to collect plants. ‘The 
ascent required a vigorous effort, but was 


some pleasing movements. 
lowed with a fiendish “ breakdown.” 


However, as I did not 


understand them I let them laugh. 


At night there was a dance in honour of 
The boys and girls led off with 
The men fol- 
They 





From a Photograph by 
Moryson, Dumfries. 


seemed to go almost mad as the drums 
thundered out their infernal din in a way 
which would have accorded well with the 
performances of “ Auld Clootie” in Alloway 
Kirk, and there was certainly no lack of 
“cutty sarks” or “ eldrich screeches.” 
According to native belief the devil is 
peculiarly amenable to the charms of the 
drum. Whenever any one is ill, and conse- 
quently supposed to be possessed of the evil 
one, he is treated to an engomma, or drum- 
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ming. When the devil, captivated by the 
so-called music, has his usual ‘cuteness 
dulled, he is enticed by a medicine-man into 
a stool, or some other article ready for his 
reception. He is then carried about from 
place to place to the sound of his favourite 
instrument till he is so completely bewil- 
dered that he is unable to find out his former 
victim, and consequently decamps in dis- 
gust. : 
In the middle of the night after our arrival 
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at Hendei I was wakened up bya very pecu- 
liar sensation. I felt a creeping all over me. 
I thought at first that I was dreaming ; but 
hearing at last various expressive interjec- 
tions in English, and then in Swahili and 
Arabic, followed by a rush for the open air, 
I became alive to the situation. I found 
myself literally covered with ants. I ran 
frantically out of the hut feeling as if a 
million needles were piercing me in every 
part. I danced and writhed about, as did 
Johnston and ourmen. I tore frantically at 
my hair, and reduced my clothes in a twink- 
ling toa minimum. The exasperating little 
creatures swarmed in perfect myriads over us 
—beneath our clothes and into our hair. It 
was only after a two hours’ battle we con- 
trived to get clear of them. We felt as if we 
had passed through a “ baptism of fire.” 

Next day, while Mr. Johnston ascended 
Hendei Mountain to make observations, I 
sallied forth to see the country and shoot 
birds. We had a somewhat trying time of 
it. To any one who has been in a tropical 
forest I only require to say that I went off 
the pathway, to describe my difficulties. 
Any attempt to move in such a place with- 
out a beaten track means a prolonged and 
fruitless struggle with tall grass, matted 
bushes, and interlacing creepers. Your 
clothes get literally drenched with streams of 
perspiration, and you may be thankful if you 
do not get them torn off you altogether.’ Stili 
one has always a certain pleasure in facing 
difficulties, and quite an exhilarating feeling 
usually took possession of me when I got 
into such places. In this instance I got few 
specimens in return for all my labour, and 
fewer blessings from my guides, who, being 
accustomed to an easy do-nothing sort of 
existence, could not understand the philo- 
sophy of such a squandering of energy. 

In the evening I was. again on my feet, 
this time for a monkey hunt, as I had not 
yet seen one in its natural habitat. When 
we set out the sun was sinking beneath the 
horizon, adding to the natural gloom of the 
forest. We proceeded rapidly for some time 
till we—that is to say, myself and two guides 
—came to a promising place. Every sound 
was hushed, and we peered about like villains 
with bated breath for the objects of our 
search. The stillness was deathlike, and as 
the darkness deepened an “eerie” feeling 
crept over me. Yet I felt a strange fascina- 
tion in the scene as I dimly discerned the 
two naked savages gliding about like evil 
spirits among the trees without the rustle of 
a leaf or the noise of a footfall. At last they 





warned me by signs that game was in sight ; 
but I had only time to get a glimpse before 
it disappeared. As the light faded away, 
and we still glided about in unbroken silence, 
I felt more and more awed till I quite 
shivered. We were on the point of beating 
a retreat, when suddenly an object was ob 
served to rustle among the leaves of a tree. 
I aimed and fired, breaking the awful quiet 
in an alarming manner. As the report of 
the gun rolled away through the forest vistas, 
hoarse cries from hornbills and terrified 
screams from unseen monkeys rent the 
startled air, while with crash after crash a 
large baboon, shot through the breast, fell 
from branch to branch, till it struck the 
ground with a dull thud, dead, its eyes fixed, 
teeth set, and mouth foaming. I felt con- 
siderable compunction at the deed I had done. 

By this time it had become so dark that 
we could hardly find our way back. One of 
the guides ran on before to announce our 
approach, and to sprinkle ashes on the gate- 
way to ward off any evil. We were received 
by the villagers like heroes returning’ from a 
victorious campaign. My hunting exploits 
were doubtless the subject of many extra- 
ordinary stories round the camp-fire that 
night. 

We had now accomplished the objects of 
our excursion, and seen the wonders of 
Usambara. So, early in the following morn- 
ing we began’our return journey. We bade 
farewell to Kibanda, but begged to be 
excused the trying effort to bid adieu to his 
fifty wives. Taking a different route from 
that by which we had come, we pushed 
rapidly through forest shades, and over many 
a rugged hill and picturesque dale, finally 
camping for the night at a small village a 
short distance from Magila. 

We slept in the open air, and not having 
the poetry worn out of us at this early stage 
of our career, we lay long awake, watching 
the clear starry skies, and the great sighing 
forest, lighted up, as if with fairy hand, by 
the flash of those earth-stars, the little fire- 
flies; while the cicade held high revel, 
filling the air now with the tones of tiny 
silver bells, and now with clear flute-like 
notes—a perfect medley of exquisite sounds 
—contrasting with the weird hooting of the 
owls and the sage voice of the frog. The 
deep though distant roar of the lion made 
the effect all the greater, as we pictured him 
at his feast. At last the stars began to take 


erratic courses, and everything slipped into 
dreamland. 
It was not long before we were rudely 
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recalled from the realms of romance. Rain 
came on and compelled us to creep under 
our waterproof sheets, which saved us from 
the falling moisture but drenched us with 
perspiration. I was just on the point of 
sleeping for the second time, when an ear- 
piercing yell rang out through the air, and 
made me spring to my feet and instinctively 
seize my umbrella, as drowning men clutch 
at straws. <A leopard had carried off a dog 
from within a few feet of where I lay. 

Three more marches brought us to Pangani, 
where I made the first propitiatory sacrifice of 
my health to satisfy the evil genius of Africa. 
In other words, I became ill with fever. 
Early on the morning of the 13th of March 
we got on board our dhow, and with a fair 
breeze soon ran across to the Island of Zan- 
zibar. There, however, we got the wind 








right in our teeth. Finding it impossible to 
reach the harbour, we landed in a canoe 
under rather dangerous circumstances. On 
shore I found myself so ill that it was with 
the utmost difficulty I entered the town. 
Under the consulate doctor, however, I 
quickly recovered, when Mr. Johnston also 
became ill, and suffered severely for some 
time. 

These troubles by no means alarmed or 
discouraged us. They were not unexpected, 
and they formed a seasonable discipline. We 
had thus, then, in a sense, completed our 
apprenticeship as African travellers. We had 
gained a fair notion both of the trials and 
labours we should have to encounter; and 
our experience only made us more confident 
and enthusiastic than ever in proceeding with 
our greater undertaking. 





RECREATION. 


By THE Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


eee aT ION, properly understood, is 
no by-play, but the chief, enormous, 
and incessant business of life. The world is 
maintained by manifold renewal. The trees 
of the forest, the grass of the field, the fowls 
of the air, and the cattle on the hills, are built 
up and reformed out of the earth, which 
holds the material of their fabric in its fruitful 
lap. 

And man is not placed outside this circle 
of change. He consumes away in God’s 
good pleasure ; otherwise he would become 
hide-bound, unnatural, useless. Hunger, 
thirst, and weariness are, really, not signs of 
evil, but messages of life prompting him to 
eat, drink, and rest, that he may be recreated 
or repaired. When these messages cease, he 
is what we call “dead.” Directly we look 
at it we thus touch the great fact that 
recreation, in its true and large sense, is the 
business of life. It must follow creation ; 
not, I mean, in reference to time, but in its 
very nature. It must pursue the law of 
growth ; it must look beyond the hour and 
the day; it has its future as well as present 
effect. There is not an act, whether it be in 
the strain of labour, or the pause of relaxa- 
tion, but leaves its mark on life. It may be 
wholesome, natural; it may be unwhole- 
somely stimulative, and thus unnatural. No 
doubt there are times when the spur is 
needed at the cost of excessive after-fatigue, 
or loss. A man galloping away from a 


pack of wolves may be allowed so to flog 





his horse that it never can gallop again. 
Even the strictest abstainer, at a crisis of 
life, when the heart has hardly strength to 
beat, when he enters a state of syncope, a 
parenthesis in living, may be willing to 
swallow a vigorous stimulant. There is 
no rule without an exception. But, in the 
main, in our journey through life, what we 
need is, to walk stoutly, to travel safely, 
relying as much as may be on our own re- 
sources, and not be always on the look-out 
for a lift. Our recreation should agree with 
growth, not affect us by fits and starts. 

And recreation in its popular sense, as 
play, must work in the lines of its largest 
processes, if it is to be really of use. For the 
purposes of healthy renewal, man’s complex 
nature demands more than he can get by 
mere meat and ‘sleep. To supply this want 
he has recourse to what we popularly under- 
stand by recreation ; some play of limb and 
thought, so that he shall not pass directly 
from the meal and the bed to the main work 
of life—like a cab-horse from the stable to 
the shafts. This change, this play, is as in- 
dispensable to_the wholesome revival of his 
powers as the material which repairs the 
fabric of his body, and the sleep which 
“ knits up the ravelled sleeve of care.” 

True recreation, or play, whatever shape 
it takes, is no mere concession to a frolic 
spirit, at which the grave workers of the 
world wink, as a thing which may be tolerated 
in others, but should be discouraged in them- 
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selves. It is tainted with no disgrace or 
charge of weakness, It belongs to the pro- 
per conduct of life. The playground is a 
part of the good school. “All work and no 
play” makes not only Jack, but Jack’s 
pastors and masters dull. Play is not onlya 
privilege, but a necessity of buoyant, effective 
life, and to be really of use it must follow 
the great laws of recreation. It must restore 
something which is legitimately consumed. 
It is the right and duty of workers. 

I will now pass on to some shapes of recrea- 
tion. First, I remark that it is not mere 
sleep that is wanted, but utter, absolute 
repose. We should dare to believe this, in 
these days of unrest, when the face of the 
land is overrun with bustle and fuss; and 
people afflicted with the disease of intense 
activity are for ever scheming and teaching 
us how to accelerate the processes of life, and 
to employ spare minutes of our time. There 
is almost an insult to the deliberate proce- 
dure of nature involved in this urgency to 
push forward. Those who advocate such 
fervid eagerness of work would like the sun 
to rise—not as he does, with gradual revela- 
tion of light—but with the fizz and surprise 
of a rocket. But nature, which taketh no 
rest, maketh no haste. In some cases, the 
best use a necessarily busy man can make of 
a few spare minutes is to do nothing. And, 
when he begins a holiday, this may well often 
be his wisest as well as most natural course. 
Rest is not idleness. In a very true sense it 
is a part, an integral part, of work. There is 
an old proverb that God fills the sleeping 
fisherman’s net. This has many an applica- 
tion. If we really work when we work, 
when we are called upon to bestir ourselves, 
we need not be ashamed of periods of sheer 
inaction, as far as we are consciously con- 
cerned. Nature is not idle with, or within 
us, at such times. We may seem to be doing 
nothing, but then she lubricates the uncoiled 
springs of action, and screws up the mental 
wires that have been out of tune. In complete 
repose we subject the soil of our mind to a 
process like that which, in some parts of the 
country, is called asummer tilling. A “sum- 
mer tilt” is, or was, a field which was let 
alone for a season. Now-a-days people want 
crops off every acre, every year. For this 
the land is so fed and plied with manure, 
artificial or otherwise, as to be kept continu- 
ally in high condition or training. It is never 
allowed to go to sleep. The result no doubt 
is in many respects beneficial. Some have 
thus even produced a continuous succession 
of the same exhaustive crops from the same 





soil. But the old-fashioned “ summer-tilt” is 
a fair illustration of what some phases of 
recreation are, or should be. Then nature 
sets the grass growing over the worn and 
bare places in the pasture of our spirits, 
orders the lumber-rooms of our memory, 
and puts the sap of life through a moral 
change. 

The sheer repose with which some wise 
men are not ashamed to begin a holiday 
makes the charm of the first days in the 
country or at the seaside so grateful to the 
city slave. He lies on the grass or the 
shingle ; he dawdles on the sand or the windy 
downs over the cliff, doing, and wishing to 
do, nothing whatever. He is indifferent to 
the band ; he is unaffected by that phase of 
long-sighted curiosity which sets some people 
to look through telescopes directly they find 
themselves on the shore of the sea. It is, 
however, no loss for a man thus to allow 
himself to rest. These passive hours are 
charged with receptivity. It is then that he 
begins to take in fresh influences of life; 
and, if he be wise, he will not hurry himself 
to feel an interest in anything. He will resent 
being prematurely dragged into active enter- 
tainment of himself. 

But these parentheses of quietude do not 
last long. Generally, indeed, when a strong 
man is tired he is by no means exhausted ; 
he has reserves of energy, which ply the ma- 
chine of body and mind, and yet leave him 
free from the strain of his chief work. Then 
comes another phase of that change upon 
which the charm of recreation so much de- 
pends. Perhaps, having been long kept 
close to a monotonous business, his chief 
enjoyment is to deliver himself to promis- 
cuous impulses and entertain himself in 
general observation—seeing, as we say, what 
there is to be seen. Here, however, let me 
insert a caution. When we reach a period 
of recreation we should shun sights, if we 
honestly have no appetite for them. I 
think of the old story of a man who set off 
with the professed intention of visiting France. 
When he got to Dover he changed his mind ; 
and, sitting down on the cliffs, looked at 
France across the channel. “ Well,” said 
his friends, when he returned, “and what do 
you think of the French?” ‘Much as I 
did,” he replied, “ only they appeared rather 
distant.” He was not going to put himself 


out by doing violence to his legitimate incli- 
nation when he went out for a holiday. 
Now, though we may not be able to make so 
oracular a reply to inquisitive acquaintances, 
we had better venture to decline seeing even 
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that which we intended to see, if the humour 
does not suit. 

I will now turn to that phase of recrea- 
tion which consists in the use of hobbies, 
whereby we ride or drive out of the ruts of 
our common life. The greatest workers have 
It would be in- 
teresting to know the by-paths of some of 
our most eminent lawyers, divines, legisla- 
tors, and leaders in commerce, science, and 
art; how they occasionally escape from their 
great business, not to gape and lounge, but 
to pick up the thread of some pursuit as un- 
like as possible to that which mostly engages 
them. One judge will exchange his wig for 
a sou-wester, and give his yacht a wetting. 
Another will step from the hot air and crowd 
of the law-court to sit in Swiss ice, and paint 
the cold blue and stillness of the glacier. 
The vigorous reformer, weary of smiting at 
long-lived abuses, will turn to the conserva- 
tion of the oldest and most useless china. 
The keenest trafficker in shares, who has 
long held the threads of complicated specu- 
lation in his hand, will lay them down to 
grasp the salmon-rod and work the pliant 
line instead of the wire. The writer whose 
hands are cramped with the pen will draw 
his legs from under the desk, and, fingering 
fondly his old ice-axe, soon to be vigorously 
clutched, or exhumating his knapsack, dry 
with a winter’s dust, make straight for the 
mountain, directly the clock strikes the hour 
of autumnal release. 

It is well to have some occupation, or 
standing pursuit, of which we are fond. It 
may be a very cheap and humble one; it 
may seem trifling. Our knowlege of botany, 
chemistry, geology, or other ologies, may be 
very small, but it is astonishing what an interest 
may be given to even the commonest walk by 
the knowledge of some of the mere rudiments 
of science. Ifa man feels the least tendency 
towards any pursuit which borders upon 
science, let him have it ready to be taken up 
when he gets a holiday. Then he is delivered 
from the risk of a dangerous reply to the 
question, “‘ What shall I do?” for it is the 
want of better mental culture and better 
opportunity of rational amusement which 
often leaves a worker to provide sensation 
for a holiday in drink. Nature craves a 
change, and a man without other resources 
has only to turn up his little finger often 
enough in his own room or in a public-house 
in order presently to find himself provided 
with fresh influences, however disastrous. 
This is sometimes especially the case where 
he has been long engaged in monotonous 





work, in, perhaps, the constant repetition of 
some process which requires intelligence and 
skill, His brain thus becomes wearied as 
well as his hand, and the thirst for change 
is then sometimes so fierce and suddenly 
importunate that it takes the shape of thirst 
for stimulating drink. It is, no doubt, 
very true that drunkenness produces in many 
an emptiness of mind, lets the man down to 
a lower level of life, in which he ceases to 
take interest in objects and pursuits worthy 
of man, and thus becomes degraded. But 
we must recollect that the real degradation, 
the lower state, which is associated with 
an aimless existence or contracted range of 
pursuits, is itself a serious promoter of excess 
in drink. Thus a great hope of extended and 
liberal education lies not only in the provi- 
sion of more skill to work, but in the pursuit 
of intelligent recreation when the work is 
done. And for this end more is wanted in 
school than the three R’s. Infinitely whole- 
some is that master’s influence who pads 
these dry bones with even a little science. 
The small leaven thus planted in a boy’s 
mind may in after life furnish him with tastes 
and pursuits that save or turn him from de- 
gradation. 

We must not, however, make too much of 
what may be called scientific recreation. 
Many have no natural liking for it, no tastes 
in that direction. And for these the recrea- 
tive change lies in direct play. Perhaps there 
is no country with a larger appetite for out- 
door games than England. They are ex- 
alted almost into a science. And it is not 
for him who can refine the art of play at his 
leisure to be severe upon the rough pastimes 
of the hand-labourer. Rather let him use 
some of his skill and money to promote fair 
games among such toilers as have energy 
enough to enjoy them when their daily toils 
are over. 

Properly ordered games produce incalcu- 
lable good. They are not merely pipes to 
blow off steam which must otherwise do mis- 
chief, but they may kindle and cherish much 
that is most precious in us. They teach readi- 
ness, self-control, confidence, organization, 
interdependence, brotherhood. A lad, more- 
over, who learns to ride, row, swim, and 
the like, will have his school - learning 
flavoured with heartiness, and grow up better 
able to play his part among men aright, than 
the mere student, however intelligent and 
industrious. The year’s work of a school- 
boy would produce a thin result without 
play-grounds and holidays. We must, how. 
ever, not forget that unless recreation leaves 
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us ready and willing to begin work again, | 


there has been something wrong in its use. 
Here, perhaps, we may see a little farther 

into our subject by inquiring something 

about the limits or limitations of recreation. 


It may be so honoured with publicity as to | 


make a man who has run a mile in four minutes 
think that he has made his mark in life. | 
When I was a boy lads could jump over a 
five-barred gate without disappointment at not | 
seeing the leap announced in the next day’s | 
papers. Now the million esteems Cambridge | 
and Oxford as schools for athletes. But 
the University matches, while they are the 
most popularly known products of college 
life, are, I fancy, so far the most wholesome 
among such as are chronicled ; for one mis- 
chievous tendency of the publication of indi- 
vidual muscular prowess is the discourage- 
ment which it gives to that sense, of whole- 
some membership which, ¢g. accompanies 
good fielding at cricket or pulling in a crew. 
Some men are too fond of starring or pot- 
hunting at “sports.” ‘This is likely to en- 
courage a sort of selfishness in skill, which 
makes what should be a hearty game into 
mere individual greed. 

Moreover, excessive devotion to the pur- 
suit of these prizes not only tends, at the 
time, to exalt recreation above its limits into 
a substitute for work, but is not unlikely to 
exhaust or enfeeble the appetite of honour- 
able ambition with which a man may be 
allowed to face the great battle of life. In 
such a case the use of recreation obviously 
passes its proper limits. 

There are other examples from in and out- 
door life. We will look in-doors for a moment. 
A good novel is estimable, as it carries us 
out of ourselves, to return to our work from 
a parenthesis of wholesome diversion. I 
would add, in passing, that many novels do 
more for the less educated than perhaps 
some people would like to admit. They 
reveal another phase of society, exhibit 
other aspects and attitudes of life, and do 
for the less educated a work which some 
others do for those who move in what is 
called a higher circle. As Dickens has re- 
vealed a world unknown to many in an 
exclusive upper class, so some writers have 
healthily introduced into an upper circle 
those who otherwise would have known 
little or nothing about it. It is well for all 
to feel that all are of the same flesh and 
blood. Thus many novels do good. They 
also assist in that reading by the eye, and 
without the accompanying formation of the 
words by the lip, which is one of the results 





of wholesome primary education. It is good 
practice in reading to gallop through a book; 
and a novel, if it interests us at all, is gene- 
rally read at the top of our speed. I 


{need hardly remark that excessive novel- 


reading is akin to excess in the use of 
| any other stimulant. There is, moreover, a 
| kind of printed romance that by its very 
nature, and not merely by excess in its u: 
degrades the mind of the reader, and gives 
him or her a false view of all the classes of 
society and relationships of life. Som 
people, indeed, feel this so strongly as to 
set their faces against novel-reading alto- 
gether. This is fanatical or foolish, for there 
are plenty of good novels, and they may 
minister wholesomely to our recreation. 
Anyhow, we may be sure novels will be 
read. Let us do what we can to cherish a 
healthy taste for them. 

There is another phase of recreation which 
I cannot. pass by, but in speaking of which 
I may seem to some to be venturing upon 
thin ice. I do not, however, think that it 
will break through. I refer to that recrea- 
tion which is sought for in the theatre. 

In respect to dramatic entertainments it 
may possibly be urged that there is some- 
thing radically questionable in them —at 
least something which is easily capable of 
perversion, inasmuch as those who are enter- 
tained are only spectators. They are not 
personally responsible ; they incur no physi- 
cal risk, undergo no tiresome training, and 
partake in no wholesome exercise, as they 
enjoy the amusement. ‘They are, moreover, 
tempted to be severally selfish and exacting. 
They are likely to expect the utmost pains 
and exertion on the part of the performers. 
They are tempted to make them toil for 
their play, sitting idly by, and doing nothing 
themselves but clap or hiss. 

And when we come to look at the baser 
kind of dramatic entertainment, such as is 
offered in music-halls, we find this sentiment 
of effeminate laziness most likely to be de- 
veloped. Such as frequent them are tempted 
not to care for hearty play which tires 
the limbs and the lungs, and cannot be 
shared without’ a considerable amount of 
exertion. They don’t want to be put to any 
trouble, but to have their animal appetite 
tickled without any risk or expenditure of 
energy on their part. 

Thus it comes to pass that divers enter- 
tainments are accompanied and characterized 
by the presentation of sheer voluptuousness, 
It is no use mincing matters too fine. I am 
sure that there are some dramatic displays, 
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now exhibited in some of the great cities of 
Europe and America, which cultivate, as far 
as easy public opinion will allow, the taste 
for the grossest sensuality, and I am equally 
sure that such spectacles are directly debas- 
ing to such as witness them. They tend to 
dissolve the genuine grit of humanity. They 
simply pander to its most enfeebling animal 
tastes, and relax the muscle of self-respect, 
as well as cultivate the indulgence of vicious 
desires which weaken the human body, and 
add to the number of debauchees who are 
as rottenness in the bones of a nation. 

I am here taking what some might think 
to be low ground in looking at the question 
of sheer voluptuous spectacles. I have said 
that they lower not only the intellectual 
powers, but the wholesome bodily force of a 
people. Ihave not said a word about the 
unchristian, undivine effect which they pro- 
duce, and I do not think that I need. 

St. Paul, indeed, says, “‘ Unto the pure all 
things are pure.” But then he must be pure. 
And I don’t believe that any man, especially 
any young man, is so pure and wholly inno- 
cent in his thoughts as to sit open-mouthed 
staring at the performances of a professed 
ministrant of pleasure of the grosser sort, and 
come back a better man for the display. 

But it may be asked, Would you therefore 
condemn all dramatic representation of any 
kind? Would you close every theatre, inter- 
dict every play, and condemn every actor? 

I should say, Certainly not. No doubt the 
legitimate and even classical drama has, in 
some instances, become so complicated with 
questionable practices and scenes that it is 
somewhat difficult to disentangle the good 
from the bad. The chaff, indeed, is so mixed 
up with the corn, or, to speak more strongly, 
the poison is so mingled with the food, that 
some, in sheer despair or indignation, are 
tempted to throw the whole mess to the 
dogs, since they cannot destroy or do away 
with it. But this, we must allow, is rather 
hard on the dogs. 

If we look fairly at the matter, we may 
see that the drama is unquestionably very 
ancient. It is, 1 suppose I might say, in one 
shape or another universal, and it will proba- 
bly last as longas man. And since it is thus 
old, accepted, and tenacious of life, it seems 
a pity to toss it aside as hopelessly bad. 
Unquestionably that representation of a fact, 
series of facts, or sentiments, out of which 
the drama grew, is radically natural. A man 
who desires to make an impression has some- 
thing more than his mouth with which to 
create it, and something more than the ear 





to appeal to. We communicate with the 
brain through other openings in the skull 
than that of the ear. The town of ‘“ Man- 
soul” has five gates. There are five great 
pathways of knowledge. And, perhaps, the 
commonest and widest of these is the eye. 
The obvious access to man’s power of per- 
ception by this lies at the root of the drama. 

And even in addressing him through the 
ear we are not content with a severe com- 
munication of facts, dry as an index, dull as 
a lease, and bare as a. bone. We study, or 
instinctively use, gesture, inflexion; some- 
thing that is “taking” in delivery. The 
language itself too, irrespective of its dis- 
charge or utterance, will, if it is to appeal 
effectively to the hearers, be in some way 
figurative. The highest speech, the most en- 
during and effective, the most noble and 
holiest words, are set in imagery. They act 
the thought which is to be conveyed. This 
is eminently remarkable in the strains of 
inspiration. And, to look highest of all, we 
read of Him, concerning whom it was said, 
“‘ never spake man like this man,” that ‘‘ with- 
out a parable spake He not unto the people.” 

Out of the instinctive dramatizing of our 
thoughts in figurative language, and the 
natural accompanying appeal which we make 
to other senses than that of the ear, when we 
want to awake regard and create impressions, 
the drama has everywhere arisen. And being 
thus naturally rooted, thus old and universal, 
it will surely last. 

Now you may give a dog a bad name 
and hang him, but you cannot hang the 
drama. You cannot dismiss it. This being 
the case, though some present current phases 
of theatrical representation are distinctly and 
decidedly objectionable, is it wise, is it right, to 
condemn, to repudiate the whole business, and 
hand over so great an engine to the workers 
of mischief? We must, moreover, recollect 
that for a very long period the drama was 
used for religious purposes. The father of 
modern drama may even be supposed to 
have been a Christian bishop. Gregory of 
Nazianzen, Bishop of Constantinople in the 
fourth century, is said to have constructed a 
drama on the Passion of Christ.» This was, 


it is believed, the first of miracle plays which 


afterwards were used extensively in Europe, 
and though they have died out in England, 
still survive in some parts of Germany ; 
those in Ober Ammergau having lately drawn 
conspicuous attention. 

I do not mean that I think a revival of 
miracle plays in England would be desirable, 
or possible. The age for such things has 
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passed. Butstill the fact of the drama having 
been extensively so used, and being so still 
used, with reverence elsewhere, is significant. 
Moreover, we must recollect that some of the 
greatest and most instructive works or writ- 
ings exist in a dramatic shape. Shakespere 
is read with interest and profit, but he is 
intended to be acted rather than read. And 
because the representation of his plays has 
been, and is sometimes, accompanied by 
objectionable circumstances, is that any 
reason why we should despair of seeing 
them rendered well, or content ourselves 
with mere public reading of them, or that 
domestic but very faint realisation of his pur- 
pose which is reached by his admirers in a 
parlour who take parts as they sit rounda 
table? Let us venture to distinguish. Let 
us make the strongest protests that we can 
against the mere sensationalism, vulgarity, 
and voluptuousness which too often disgrace 
the drama, but let us hesitate, lest by repu- 
diation of the whole business we help to 
expose it to further risks of degradation. 
I grant you that the task is not easy. 
Some must compare it to the cleaning of an 
Augean stable. But that work stands in the 
list of great deeds performed. The drama 
has been, and I do not see why it should 
not be, an instrument of righteous purpose 
and good teaching. 
“ The play’s the thing 
Wherein we’ll catch the conscience of the king.”’ 

The self-denial of the man who likes 
theatrical representations, but, on conscienti- 
ous principles, because he thinks the theatre 
degraded and degrading, deliberately declines 
to witness them, is deserving of all respect. 
But I cannot help believing it a higher 
line, more agreeable to the way of Him who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost, 
to try and distinguish between that which is 
right and that which is wrong in this matter. 
In seeking to resist evil we must take care 
that we do not create fresh sins. The man 
who, with discriminating courage, protests 
against the abuses of anything which is sure 
to be used, does more in the cause of right- 
eousness and judgment than he who takes 
refuge in unqualified condemnation. 

This applies to many branches of recrea- 
tion. Only, in all, we must go upon principles 
rather than rules, especially remembering the 
law that recreation, used aright, is servant to 
work and to the wholesome conduct of life. 
A man’s use of the drama must be so judged. 
Some phases of it cannot really revive us. 
So too in a man’s or woman’s presence at 
contests in themselves radically harmless, 





but which have been made the occasion of 
that kind of unfairness which is associated 
with the word jockey. Noman is revived by 
that use of the sport of which I now speak 
who haunts the betting office, and risks the 
contagion of the crew of sharpers who make 
it their business to scent, and if possible to 
empty, the idle pocket. 

There is a risk, too, in what some may call 
destructive recreation—in the sports, eg. of 
hunting, fishing, and shooting. I am sure 
that most of those who follow these do not 
really associate them with the mere direct 
taking of life. Other motives operate. There 
is the opportunity and enjoyment of com- 
panionship, the exhilarating contagious gallop, 
the brisk walk in the fields, the saunter 
by the stream. Sportsmen, as a rule, are 
neither cruel nor callous. But, to take an 
example, I think we must admit that at some 
battues we read of, there is something in 
the slaughter needed for a very heavy bag 
which limits the wholesome influence of a 
day in the coverts. It is true that the shoot- 
ing of preserved pheasants is by no means so 
easy as is frequently affirmed by those who 
have never tried their hand at it. The sports- 
man in a “glade” need be very quick to 
catch the bird which flashes over his head, 
and is seen for only a moment. And when 
pheasants rise by the dozen or score together 
after having run before the beaters through a 
whole wood, it needs a cool head to decide in 
a moment which shall be aimed at. But our 
most experienced sportsmen have cool heads, 
and thus when the game is very abundant an 
accurate shot will do little but stand and kill. 
I don’t think, however, after all, that the real 
sportsman cares very much for the glory of 
the “corner” where he keeps four barrels 
hot for ten minutes, while the air is thick 
with feathers, and the ground coated with 
fur. Field sports must be dashed with some 
danger, or exercise of the body, or skill pitted 
against the instincts of the animal pursued, 
to be redeemed from a departure from the 
true limits of recreation. I pass by those 
sports which are more or less directly brutal. 
Cock-fighting, bear-baiting, and the like have 
gone out of fashion. I wish I could say the 
same of pigeon-shooting, which, though 
different from these last, inasmuch as it 
requires direct skill in the performer, is 
cumbered with much betting, and excep- 
tional helplessness on the part of the victims. 

To leave details, and take a last glance at 
our subject, it must be remembered that in 
all we do, whether in work or play, there can 
be but one law which it is our business to 
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and the laws of life are divine. 
properly used, supports the highest purposes 
ofman. We may use it, not indeed without 
stint, but without shame or apology. 


Above all, for the due perception of its | 
nature and limits, we must draw upon our | 


sense of right, and the knowledge which we 
have of the fact that the smallest acts have 


infinite issues, and that we can indulge in no | 





discover and pursue. Recreation, in its | relaxation or stimulant that enfeebles or 
popular sense, must follow the laws of life ; | 
Recreation, | 


drains to-morrow, without some Nemesis how- 
ever minute. All work, all restoration, though 
it be commonplace, is done well only in 
union with the great worker and restorer, our 
Father which is in heaven, who creates and 
recreates the least as well as the greatest, 
who renews the slime of a snail with the 
same care that He uses in repairing the brain 
of a genius, and in providing the complicated 
impulses of heaven and earth. 
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MUST IT BE? 


M UST it be, O love, my darling ! 
That my hand must sign away 
All the joy from out our being, 
All the glory—from to-day ? 


Is it well that I should falter, 

When our anguished hearts can save 
One so dear to us from sinking, 

All unhonoured, to the grave? 


kt 


Hush, ah, hush! my sweet, my sister ! 
You have never known despair ; 

I can nerve myself to suffer, 
But your pity cannot bear. 


And perchance—in some far future— 
All this pain shall cease to be ; 
And the light that guides my father 
May bring comfort unto me. 
HELEN K. WILSON. 
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HEALTH AT HOME. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
SECOND SERIES.—PART I. 


[N?2 more gratifying proof of work appre- 
ciated could fall to an author than the 
widespread request that I should continue 
a Second Series of the “ Health at Home” 
papers in Goop Worps. I enter on the task 
in this new year with a pleasure that is only 
equalled by the gratitude I feel for the public 
favour that has been extended to this effort 
for the public health.] 


The area at the back of most houses of 
our large towns is the place in which the meat 
safe or larder is situated. For this reason 
the area is a place of the utmost importance 
to the household; here, in state of rest, 
waiting to be consumed, lies the very body 
of the householder and of all who depend on 
him, 

How many householders in our great 
centres ever trouble themselves for a moment 
to inquire into the condition in which their 
preliminary selves, the food they are about 
to eat, is lodged and cared for. When that 
food has passed the vital portal of their 
mouths, when it has been distributed all over 
their bodies, when it becomes bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh, then they may 
have to take some trouble about it, more 
trouble perhaps than they ought to take in 
certain ways. But while it lies in the safe or 
larder of the back area, waiting for its vital 
transformation into man, it might too often 
be the dust in the dust-bin for the care that 
is taken of it. Even wives and mothers, who 
should specially take an interest unceasing, 
though less negligent than the sterner master, 
are not always too careful of this great trea- 
sury of health or of disease. 

I believe a general negligence is felt in 
respect to this subject, and that servants who 
are often not half so bad as they are repre- 
sented to be, but who are, I am not wrong 
when I say it, by necessity ignorant on the 
questions now under our consideration, are 
left far too much in authority in respect to the 
storage of food. It is right that the food of 
the house should be kept out of the house 
itself and in an open or cool place, and as the 
area at the back is, as a rule, the only safe 
open place, it is necessary that the food be 
put there and kept there until it is wanted. 
For this reason, however, it is the more essen- 
tial that the area, of all places in the house, 
should be open, light, clean, and wholesome. 








The area in which the food safe or larder 
is situated should be thoroughly well lime- 
washed at least twice in the year, namely at 
spring and fall time. If in the middle of 
the summer the same process can be repeated 
all the better is it to have it done. The 
floor, which will usually be of stone, should 
be so laid that water will never accumulate 
in it, and the floor should at all times not 
only be kept free of the rubbish and débris 
of the household, but as clean as the floor 
of the kitchen itself. It ought to be cleansed 
every day of the week. I need not, one 
would think, impress that in this retreat for 
the food there should be no open drain from 
the sewer, no drain partly closed, no drain in 
the least suffocated with its own contents. 
Yet I am obliged to impress these obvious 
facts with all the force I can, for it is too 
true that the drainage of the back area is, as 
a rule, about the worst in the house. The 
back area may be an actual open receptacle 
for the sinks from two or three parts of the 
house, the scullery, the kitchen, the pantry. 
The water and other slops from some of these 
are often allowed to run over the floor of the 
area and imperfectly to flow away by the 
grating of a drain in the centre, or in a corner, 
into the drain below, by which unwholesome 
processes the place is kept in a state of 
perpetual damp in wet weather and in a 
state of foul vapour when the heat of the 
day is sufficient to evaporate the fluids that 
are cast out of the house. It is little wonder 
that in an atmosphere such as this the animal 
structures in the safe, and the vegetables that 
have been cooked, should soon become 
mouldy and tasteless, and unfit for human 
food until the outer surfaces are pared away 
and great waste produced. It is little wonder 
that in such atmospheres there should be 
rapid decomposition of food when the air 
itself is close and damp. 

The drains from the house leading into 
the area should therefore be well trapped 
and well enclosed, so that the fluids they 
convey away may empty into the escape 
drain from the house without coming into 
contact with the floor of the area. 

Besides taking care that the walls and 
floor of the open space are kept scrupulously 
clean and that the drainage is perfect, it is 
necessary to keep a sharp look out that the 


| place does not become a receptacle for the 
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débris from the kitchen. The temptation is 
very great to make it such a receptacle. It is 
close at hand; the bad odour of things in 
the kitchen or other lower room, which is 
insupportable in those confined spaces, is 
tolerable in the open space, and thereupon 
the odorous things “ are put out to sweeten 
the house.” In such an area at the back of 
a house as is here referred to I have found, 
in proximity with the viands on which the 
unfortunate family subsisted, many of those 
viands being already cooked and set aside— 
as cold meat, custard, opened pie, cheese and 
other articles—a box filled with the bones 
the cook was saving up as her perquisite, 
bones already sour and on their rapid way 
to decomposition, pots of fat, stew-pans 
set out to be cleaned, disused flower-pots 
filled with damp mould and holding the 
rotting stems of flowers ; and, to complete the 
whole, across a clothes line a few clothes 
that had just gone through a “dab wash” 
hanging out to dry. These are the kinds of 
impurities from which the open-air food- 
closet requires to be cleansed, and from which 
it should at all times and seasons be kept 
entirely free. Let each paterfamilias who 
reads these papers look for once into the 
nook in his house from which the greater 
part of his breakfast is each morning ex- 
tracted, and then, though he may not relish 
the prospect, he will not be the less obliged 
to me for directing his attention to it so 
earnestly. 

The space purified and made ready to 
receive it, the larder or safe that is used for 
holding the food has to be considered. No 
one, as far as I know, has up to this time 
invented or constructed a good and con- 
venient larder that can be set up in every 
house at a moderate cost; but the arrange- 
ments for such a necessary article of domestic 
utility would be extremely simple after all. 
The walls of the safe should be constructed 
of iron which should properly be glazed or 
enamelled on the inside. It should be 
placed quite across the area at one end, so 
that three sides of it are included in the 
walls of the building. It should be about 
seven feet high and thirty inches wide, and 
it should have a sharp-set sound roof of 
metal, composed of two layers either of zinc 
or of galvanized iron, between which should 
lie a three-inch layer of felt, to cause an equal 
temperature. Three feet from the roof on 
the inside there should stretch across a glazed 
iron slab, above which should be a series of 
shelves reaching about half-way across and 
separated about a foot from each other. 





This shelf, dividing the larder into two parts,. 
should be closed by two perforated iron or 
zinc doors, so as to admit air freely. Beneath 
the iron slab at the upper part of the lower 
compartment of the safe should be three 
sliding ten-inch drawers which might be of 
glazed iron internally cased with felt and 
wood. These drawers would be for holding 
ice during hot weather. Beneath them 
would be a large recess, which may be 
divided vertically into two equal parts, so as 
to form a couple of large iron glazed and 
shelved cupboards, closed with perforated 
doors, the bottom line of which should be 
about eight inches from the ground. 

A safe constructed in this manner would 
be easily kept at the same temperature in 
winter and in summer, and food would be 
well and freshly and wholesomely preserved. 
I wish I could inform my readers where such 
a safe for their provisions could be obtained ; 
but at any rate I have indicated how they 
may direct the construction of such an 
improvement, while I hope I have suggested 
to the manufacturers a household require- 
ment on which they may at once employ 
their ready skill. 

The safe or larder as at present formed is 
made usually of wood, the panels of the 
doors perforated with a few holes, or filled 
with perforated zinc. It is best in modify- 
ing the present safe to remove as much of 
the woodwork as possible, and to construct 
walls of stone or brick rather than of wood, 
except in the front. These walls can then 
frequently be limewashed and the shelves, 
coated with a good layer of paint, can be 
frequently cleansed. 

It is good practice, whenever the air of the 
safe is close and tainted, to have it fumigated 
with antiseptic gas or vapour. Iodine does 
not answer well in this case, because it gives 
a taste to the food; but there is a simple 
agent which answers singularly well, because 
it is not only a purifier of the air from bad 
smells, but also a preservative of animal 
and vegetable substances. This agent is 
sulphurous acid, one of the best—shall I say 
the best—of agents of its class for destroying 
decomposing organic substances. It may be 
used in two or three ways. As it is a gas 
very soluble in water—one volume of water 
at a temperature of 50 degrees Fahr. dis- 
solving a little over fifty volumes of the gas— 
a watery solution of the gas, which can be 
obtained of any chemist, may be employed. 
The solution may be put into a light spray 
bottle and be sprayed freely into the safe until 
the air is charged strongly with the vapour. 
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If the gas in a drier state be desired it can 
be made by merely burning sulphur in the air 
and letting the vapour diffuse. If a larger or 
steadier supply is wanted, a little cotton-wool 
or lamp-wick dipped in the bisulphide of 
carbon and inflamed like an open spirit lamp 
can be set ona shelf, so that while burning 
the gas, which is evolved freely, may diffuse. 
Or if a larger supply still be required, it can 
be obtained by putting copper filings or pieces 
of copper into a Florence flask, and after 
pouring upon them strong sulphuric acid 
applying a gentle heat to the flask, on which, 
in a very short time, the gas will be given 
off in free quantities. On the whole, for 
practical purposes in the household I think 
the simple spray process is the best. Any 
servant can at any time use the spray; the 
apparatus is inexpensive, and is easily put 
together for use, and the solution is to be 
had everywhere where there is a drug store 
with a fairly intelligent man at its head. To 
this readiness of application is added the free- 
dom of all danger from fire, a freedom not 
altogether certain when chemical operations, 
however simple they may be, are intrusted 
in the house to clumsy or inexperienced 
hands. The spray bottle manufactured by 
Messrs. Krohne and Seseman, to which I 
have previously drawn attention, answers well 
for this application of sulphurous acid. 


DRAINAGE IN THE BASEMENT. 


And now from the areas we must enter 
the basement proper of the house, whither 
being led, the first thought of all that occurs 
to the sanitary inquirer is the state of the 
drains in that locality. 

Good drainage is the basis of domestic sani- 
tation. 

Let the drains of a house be bad in their 
construction—I mean bad in relation to the 
material of which they are made; let the 
laying down of the drains be in such man- 
ner that there is no sufficient flow into 
the main sewer or other outlet; let the 
outfall of the soil-pipe or pipes, or other 
pipes leading from the house into the main 
drain of the house, be bad and defective ; let 
the trapping be indifferent; let there be 
stoppage anywhere, so that the gases of de- 
composition from the substance which is held 
in the drain or in its tributaries cannot find 
free escape out of the house; let anything 
lead to this arrest in the escape of poison- 
Dus drain gases, and all else in the way of 
management of the house is rendered largely 
nugatory. Ina house well and completely 
drained, a very sloven of a housekeeper may 





hold on for years and meet with so little acci- 
dent of disease in it as to lead her to sup- 
pose that her very slovenliness is the whole 
art of prevention. Let the drains be faulty, 
and the best and cleanest of housewives may 
labour in vain, may practise the most perfect 
order and cleanliness, and still be so terribly 
tripped by the development in her beautiful 
house of one of the contagious diseases, as 
to feel inclined to throw sanitary science 
aside altogether as a fiction, a delusion, and 
a snare. 

We sanitary reformers know these facts too 
well, We have learned them from a long 
and a bitter experience. The ignorant 
critical have thrown the results of them in 
our teeth day after day. “See,” they have 
said, “here is a specimen of your fine doc- 
trines. There is old Hypo with his vast 
wealth and his horror of fever. He built 
himself a house, and fitted it with every fid- 
fad that could be suggested, and he had not 
been in the new place six months before two 
or three of his unfortunate family were stricken 
with fever. On the other hand, there is that 
filthy old woman in the cottage hard by, who 
has neither drain nor closet in her house 
anywhere, who scorns ventilation, and looks 
upon sanitary inspectors as lunatics whom 
their friends send forth to do mischief every- 
where except at home, and see, she has no 
fever, and never has had, although a large 
family and endless lodgers have occupied her 
dwelling for years past.” 

The argument, false as it is —and it is 
false from beginning to end—is not without 
its value. It puts us more on our guard, and 
it makes us feel the necessity of being more 
explicit and plain-spoken with the public 
than men of science generally consider it 
necessary to be. We are bound to explain 
that where a house is removed from the perils 
of drainage, it is so much, comparatively, 
safer from the risks of fever and other great 
plagues than less fortunate houses are, that it 
can afford to bear a great deal more of other 
internal uncleanliness than houses which are 
cursed with indifferent drainage, but are 
otherwise perfect in their other arrangements, 
at any time can bear. Why this is not 
understood is due to the circumstances that 
the dangers of drainage are not visible to 
the eye. Because the contents which are 
carried away by the drains are impure and 
repulsive to the sight, they are hidden from 
the sight. But if, by some magic spell, all 


the drain tubes and pipes in a large city 
could be transformed from tubes of metal into 
tubes of glass, so that in every house the de- 
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composition they cover could be made mani- 
fest to the eye, the wonder of the simplest- 
minded would be, not that we had disease in 
our houses, but that at any moment we were 
free from the self-inflicted curse of diseases 
of the most fatal nature, in their worst and 
most mortal types and consequences. From 
the upper closet, through the whole of the 
soil, into the chief drain ; from the pipe of 
every sink into the main drain; from the 
main drain at its commencement, through all 
its courses to the outlet trap ; from the earth 
all around the main drainage-pipe ; from the 
exit of the main drainage-pipe in the trap to 
the termination of the trap itself in the sewer 
or cesspool ; in all these parts there would 
be seen such a line of decomposing disease- 
producing material as would make every one, 
I think, for once declare that, bad as it may 
be, sanitary reform is not quite such a fanati- 
cism as it is commonly accredited to be. 

In a large and well-built house in the 
West-end district of London, the main drain 
of which was exposed in order that a new 
drain might be laid down, the stoppage of 
water from the house being inconveniently 
frequent, the workmen, acting under my in- 
structions, found, on opening the old main 


drain, a square drain-shaft eighteen inches 
deep and fifteen wide, so charged with 
sewage matter, most of it semi-solid, that 
fifty barrow-loads had to be conveyed away. 


The drain of this house extended from 
the back kitchen in the rear, along and 
beneath the floor of another large kitchen, 
and along and beneath the floor of a pas- 
sage leading to the front area door, in alla 
length of fifty feet, and in this entire length 
it was charged with sewage. It was, in fact, 
a vast sewer under the house, into which the 
various pipes from the house opened. What 
housewifery could keep that house free of 
disease? It was-a house almost as dan- 
gerously undermined as it would have been 
if gunpowder had filled the place occupied 
by the sewage. 

In two other houses in the same district a 
somewhat similar condition came recently 
under my observation. In one of these 
dwellings, which had been newly drained 
at great cost, and which was considered to 
be completely drained, the soil-pipe which 
ran through the house behind an angle in the 
wall was a persistent source of sewer odour. 
After a time an inquiry was made, and then 
it was discovered that the drains of this house 
and of its neighbour, which had also been 
redrained, had no connection with the 
main sewer at all, but that both poured their 





sewage into a large cul-de-sac, which once 
had been a large drain leading either into a 
disused sewer or into an old cesspool. Thus 
the owners of these two houses, although 
they had paid their rates for the great sewage 
system of London, though they had continued 
to pay sewage rates, and had both of them 
drained in a scientific modern way, as they 
supposed, into the grand outlet from their 
houses, were really draining into a foul cess- 
pool, closely charged with putrid air which, 
despite the intervening trap, could not fail 
to escape back into the house at almost all 
times and seasons. 

Among many other instances of this kind 
which crowd upon me, let me give one more 
because of its extreme character. I was 
summoned professionally by his medical 
adviser to visit a gentleman living in a fine 
large house in one of the most open and 
beautiful parts of the north-western dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. The gentleman was 
reported to me as suffering from gastric 
fever. I, being a minute or two before my 
time at the visit, was shown into one of the 
drawing-rooms, in the air of which I de- 
tected at once the sewer odour. I picked 
up a cushion from the ottoman on which I 
sat; the cushion was saturated, I might say, 
with the same odour. When my learned 
brother arrived, I referred at once to the 
condition of things, on which he told me 
that the whole house was in the same plight, 
and that one of the female servants at the 
lower part of the house was suffering from 
the same symptoms as the patient up-stairs. 
The house was, indeed, charged with sewer 
gas, and I lost no time in recommending 
that the risk of removing both the sick per- 
sons should be carried out without a mo- 
ment’s delay, a proceeding which furnished a 
successful result. When they were removed 
the house was cleared of all its occupants, 
and air was admitted by every window. Then 
the work of inquiry as to cause was com- 
menced, and ended in the discovery that the 
very soil-pipe had been transformed into a 
sewer, that the connection between the 
drain from the house to the main sewer had 
never been completed, that the trap was 
closed up, and that the soil-pipe itself was 
charged with sewage along the greater part of 
its extent, so that the water from the closets 
escaped with the utmost difficulty. 

Some one will say that these are selected 
illustrations of domestic uncleanliness. I wish, 
indeed, that I could say they were. I cannot 
give notice of such good news. On the con- 
trary, from the evidence which has lately 
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been collected at the Society of Arts, at the 
instance of that indefatigable veteran of 
sanitary science—whose age seems only to 
add more experience to his vigorous intellect 
—Mr. Edwin Chadwick, it would appear to 
be too true that hundreds of houses in 
London, if not thousands, are in nearly as 
bad a condition, great numbers quite as bad. 
The best engineers, including such men as Mr. 
Rogers Field, Mr. Field, Mr. Eassie, and Mr. 
Griffiths, gave in the most convincing manner, 
and from their practical knowledge, such 
evidence of the dangers that still beset the 
town house, that the mind is bewildered 
with the thought of the immunity from disease 
that prevails generally. To state that there 
are not five hundred houses in the great 
metropolis of Great Britain properly drained 
or safely drained, would probably be to state 
what is under the actual fact. The sewers 
are there, and so are the houses, but the 
sewers wait for the service they ought to 
render to the houses. 

This is not the place to comment on the 
grand question of the removal of sewage from 
great communities. I am bent on indicating 
how the house, and nothing more, is to be 
purified of sewage matter. An engineering 
feat has been so far advanced, at all events, 
that in our large centres of life some kind of 
general arrangement has been inade by which 
a receptacle of some sort or another has 
been constructed out of the house for the re- 
ception of the sewage that has to be sent 
away. 
sewer, it may be a cesspool, but it is in 
existence outside the dwelling, and the point 
the housekeeper has to settle is how he can 
empty into that common centre and have his 
house behind it free of pollution. Happily, 


The receptacle may be a large main | 





this can be accomplished, and I will now | 


proceed to explain the easiest way towards 
the accomplishment. 


as could be needed for such a domicile. 
The pipe throughout should be so well laid 
that between the joints there is no leakage. 
This is one of the most difficult details to 
overcome, but it can be overcome by care in 
the laying, and by embedding the joints of 
the tube thoroughly in cement. To test 
whether the tube after it is laid is true and 
safe, it is requisite to close up all the out- 
lets in it except the one at the highest point, 
and then to determine whether from the 
highest point the tube can be filled with water, 
and if, being filled, it will remain full. That 
determined affirmatively, the tube may be con- 
sidered sound. How many of such sound 
tubes exist it would not be difficult to tell; 
they might as yet be counted almost on the 
fingers of one’s hand, for it requires much 
skill to lay them with sufficient accuracy to 
secure what is desired. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, now, I hope, nearly overcome, for I have 
seen two specimens of tubes newly invented 
which promise to make it so easy a task to 
lay their joints evenly, that the most common- 
place workmen may carry out the work. 

The tubes must not only be laid so as to 
be water-tight, they must be laid in such a 
manner as to be very smooth on their inner 
surface. If they present projections from 


the inside, those projections become so 
many points of obstruction, and at them the 
cylinder is apt to block. A nucleus is then 
laid for the stoppage of the solid material, and 
that once laid is sure to increase rapidly and 


become a firm obstruction. It has been a 
subject of dispute of late years of what the 
surface of the interior of the house-drain 
should be composed. It is customary to 
use the glazed pipe composed of earthen- 
ware. It would seem at first sight that 
nothing could be more adaptable to what is 
wanted than the smooth earthenware tube. 
In practice it is nevertheless found that the 


Imprimis, it is necessary in every house | glazed surface is not altogether desirable. 


to secure that in the basement floor there 
shall be at least one thorough good drain 
which shall pass from the back of the house | 
to the front, and shall be certain to enter the 
sewer with a good and efficient fall .through- | 
out its entire course. The drain thus laid 
should never be excessively large ; the greatest 
mistakes are often made on this matter— 
for if it be too large it is never properly 
flushed, and then it becomes itself a re- 
ceptacle, or sewer. For a house that will 
hold a family of twenty persons, a six-inch 
pipe is, in my opinion, amply sufficient. 
Some would tell us—and I think Mr. Chad- 
wick would—that a four-inch pipe is as large 


| 
| 


| 








One of the chief obstructing agents in the 
house-drain is the fat which, in the fluid 
state—dissolved in the hot water in which 
dishes are washed—cools on entering the 
drain, and, becoming solid as it passes along, 
adheres to the side of the tube, and by 
accretion closes it very much or altogether. 
On the glazed surface the fat accretes more 
closely than on any other; it becomes as it 
were a part of the surface itsel/, and, like two 
pieces of glass which tightly pressed together 
are like one, it and the surface on which it lies 
are like one. There is nothing to separate 
them, and one layer of fat laid down, it 
becomes a foundation for any number that 
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follow, until the diameter of the tube is, in 
the most scientific way, reduced to the 
smallest dimensions. A somewhat rougher 
tube is, therefore, more desirable, and a 
tube of a structure like cement, with a joint 
which locks in a very ingenious manner, 
is now becoming a favourite tube for the 
house-drain. The safest and, up to this 
time, the best tube is one of iron, in good 
lengths, or in one entire length, the interior 
lined, and the joints completely sealed. To 
this the expense is the one serious objection. 
The main tube laid and tested, and a free 
communication established between it and 
the sewer, the other tubes from all parts of 
the house, from the soil-pipes, sinks, and 
subsidiary drains, should be brought into the 
main, the utmost care being taken that the 
connections between them and the main are 
secure. In carrying down the smaller pipes, 
it should be a matter of caution to avoid all 
sharp angles ; where an angle has to be turned, 
it should be turned with a good round corner, 
and with as full a fall direct from the angle 
as can be secured ; then there is less chance 
of lodgment of solid substance at the angle. 
Of the pipes that are laid to enter the 
principal house-drain, the soil-pipe is the most 
important. It is requisite, itis even urgent, 


that this pipe should, whenever it is in any 
way possible, be carried down on the outside 


of the house. I know this is not always 
possible in houses which have been built 
long ago, and I regret to observe that it is 
not always carried out in houses that have 


been built in the present day, but this does | 
If the soil-pipe | 


not alter the advisability. 
must be inside the house, it should be fixed 
with special care that the joints be closed— 
should there be joints—and the joints 
should be as few as can be. I do not 


agree with the view that the pipe should be 
imbedded in the wall, and so be made in- 
accessible. On the contrary, it ought, in my 
opinion, to be perfectly accessible at every 
point of its course, and only kept out of 
sight by a movable wooden or metal panel. 
All the tributary drains having been brought 
into communication with the chief drain 
of the house, and all closely sealed into it, 
the chief drain has to be trapped outside the 
dwelling, a little way before it reaches the 
common sewer. I shall deal with the ques- 
tion of the best general trap farther on, but 
at this moment I only refer to the fact that 
the main drain has to be trapped securely. 
By this means it is to a large extent cut off 
from the sewer ; but not entirely, for no trap 
has been invented which absolutely shuts off 
the sewer air. As a consequence it is neces- 
sary that the main drain should be provided 
with what may be designated a safety-valve 
arrangement ; in other words, it has to be 
ventilated in such a way that if any gas shall 
escape from retained decomposing matter, or 
shall return from the sewer, it shall not enter 
the house to pollute it, but shall find its exit 
into the openair. How this may be effected 
will appear in my next communication. 
[NoTEs TO CORRESPONDENTS.—COSTLESS VENTI- 
LATION.—I have to thank Dr. Banning, of Gates- 
head-upon-Tyne, for an explanation of an improve- 
ment in carrying out Dr. Peter Hinkes Bird’s 
‘* costless ventilation,” which in building a new house 
can be adapted to all windows without additional 
expense. The plan is simply to make the lower part 
of the bottom sash twice the depth that it is usually 
made, with a corresponding deeper socket in the sill. 
The advantages are that the amount of ventilating 
space can be adjusted with the utmost exactness, 
that there is no draught at the bottom of the window, 
that there is no bar of wood to remove or replace, 
and that the sash is perfectly sightly and unobtrusive. 


Further “‘ Notes to Correspondents ” will be given 
, in future numbers.—B. W. R.] 
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INGED voice to tell the skies of earth, 
Dear earth-born lark, sing on, sing clear, 
Sing into heaven that she may hear ; 
Sing what thou wilt so she but know 
Thine ecstasy of summer mirth, 


And think, “’Tis from the world below.” | 


Instant old wont returns fresh brought, 
And her desire goes seeking me, 
For whom her whole world used to be 
And all my world for sake of her ; 
She cannot think an earth-ward thought 
That shall not seem my messenger. 


She will be glad for love, and smile, 
Saying, “ Thank God for joy like ours,” 
Saying, “There come the kind home hours: 
His work-day will be sped ere long, 
That keeps him hence this little while.” 
Sing, lark, until she know thy song. 


Sing of the earth, but sing no care, 
Sing thine own measureless content ; 
She will remember what it meant ; 

Griefs are too base, but, carolling thus, 
Thou with thy joy may’st reach her there, 
And she joy too remembering us. 

AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
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I. 


” ates ?” 

“Quite; but I surrender my racket 
with all the satisfaction of being conquered 
by a valiant foe.” 

Then there was a merry laugh, and the 
maiden and the youth ceased their game—it 
was lawn tennis—and sauntered leisurely | 
across the lawn of Erlsmere. At first they kept | 
well within sight of the windows of the old 
mansion, the residence of George Harcourt ; 
but by-and-by they wandered down the 
wooded path towards the river, she banter- 
ing, and, with apparent unkindness, making | 
fun of the pale-faced, dark-haired young man | 
who was her companion. 





A little girl, with bright blue eyes, which 


seemed to be the reflection of sunlight ; and 
lips pretty enough to have tempted St. An- 
thony, although they indicated an inclination 
to laugh at anything that might approach 
sentimentality. 

She was the ward of George Harcourt, the 
squire of Erlsmere, an estate of some import- 
ance situated near Dunthorpe. In his early 
years he had been in the Guards, and the 
father of Dorothea Willis had been his com- 
rade. When Captain Willis died under fire 
in India he had intrusted the care of his 
motherless child to his friend. Harcourt 
shortly afterwards retired from the service. 
The child, Dorothea, was—although a mis- 
chievous imp, always getting into scrapes 
—a tender and lovable girl—some people 
would have called her a “ hoyden.” 
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She grew up with Mr. Harcourt’s daughter 
Agnes, receiving the same education and the 
same tender care. But her sense of humour 
was greater than her love of learning; and 
whilst Agnes was gravely studying botany, 
the elements of all the sciences, or diligently 
practising the piano, Dory was scampering 
about the fields on the bare back of any 
pony or horse she could catch, or gathering 
wild flowers, staying out the whole day and 
returning to the house in the evening, to slip 
in by the kitchen door with an exceilent ap- 
petite for bread and milk, with which the 
good-natured housekeeper was always ready 
to supply her. 

Squire Harcourt was much troubled to 
know what was to become of her, for her wild 
ways were combined with so much healthy 
mirthfulness that to his serious mind it ap- 
peared she was in danger of making some very 
foolish love engagement. 

And it seemed now that the danger was 
very near ; for whilst he had settled in his 
own mind that she would marry Hugh Mont- 
gomery, a young fellow blessed with a hand- 
some face and a handsome fortune, she 
seemed to have made up her mind to accept 
the son of the vicar of the parish, William 
Amold, who had nothing whatever but his 
own talents to depend upon in order to make 
a fortune and boldly to attempt to win the 
love of Dory. She was just now making him 
smart under some sarcasm, or blush at some 
mocking allusion to the work which he had 
chosen—and yet he could not help loving 
her. 

“T wish I could forget her, or turn away 
from her,” was his mental cry ; and the next 
moment the toils of the charmer were round 
him again. 

“And so you have written a play!” she 
exclaimed, clasping her hands as if in de- 
voted admiration. ‘ My goodness! I am in 


the presence of a real live author. What 
is the play? Is it a tragedy?” 
“No,” he answered quietly. ‘“ Tragedies 


are not in fashion at present. The taste is 
more for burlesque operas. I have contented 
myself with trying to produce a simple 
comedy.” 

“ And what is the story ? 
course ?” 

“ Certainly ; for love is the theme which 
is always new, and appeals to the heart of 
every man and woman.” 

“What !—growing poetical now ?” 

He laughed at the question, for he knew 
she was only trying to provoke him. 

“No; I never make attempts at playing 


About love, of 








the poet; but I do try to utter the inmost 
thought of my heart.” 

“Oh, dear !—but you have forgotten the 
story.” 

“ Would you very much like to hear it?” 
he asked, with a curious smile, as he care- 
lessly plucked a twig from a bay-tree which 
they were slowly passing. 

“Of course I would, or why should I ask 
about it?” 

He swung the twig of the tree between his 
fingers, and looked dreamily into her merry 
blue eyes. 

“Tt is a story of the devotion of a lover to 
one who did not seem to be capable of love ; 
and yet he believed that she could love if she 
would. He is with her sometimes, and 
yearns to tell her of his feelings ; but--——’ 

He paused, and she appeared to wait 
impatiently for the rest of the sentence ; and 
so exclaimed— 

“ Well, what is the ‘ dut’?” 

“ He was afraid of her.” 

Dory clapped her hands, and laughed 
blithely, saying— 

“That is what I call true woman’s rights 
—the right to accept the man she likes best. 
I am sure your play will succeed; and I 
shall be there to see it.” 

“The hero grants her the right to choose 
for herself ; and it so happens that she does 
give her affection to another man.” 

“* And what does the hero do?” 

“ He submits, because he wishes her to be 
happy above all things,” he answered in a 
melancholy tone, which she perfectly under- 
stood. 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Hugh Montgomery in shooting 
costume—gun under his arm, and walking 
with a light, strong step, which indicated that 
he could keep on the moors for many hours 
without thinking of fatigue. Dory was sorry 
that he had come, and yet glad, for it saved 
her from the difficulty she would have found 
in answering lightly to words so earnestly 
spoken. 

“Good morning,” cried Montgomery, in a 
loud, cheery voice. ‘“ Why don’t you get a 
gun, Arnold, and come along with us? I 
warrant you we shall have rare sport to-day, 
and a capital hamper has gone on before 
us for luncheon.” 

Amold’s eyes glittered as if with tears, but 
there was a smile on his face as he touched 
Montgomery on the shoulder—or rather, 
grasped him by the shoulder—and said— 

“You know that I cannot go. Why do 
you taunt me?” 
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Montgomery fiung his hand away—not 
with any sign of indignation ; but he whispered 
in his ear with some degree of bitterness : 
“You are a fool, Arnold, and you do not 
understand yourself or me.” Then turning 
gaily to Dory, he said in a light tone, ‘‘ Your 
friend is brooding over some foolish verses, 
and in consequence is indifferent to his 
friends.” 

The answer came quickly; for Dory sud- 
deniy snatched the twig of bay from Arnold’s 
hand, and jumping up, placed it on his head, 
as she laughingly cried— 

“ Here is a poet, and I crown him 

Then all laughed at this joke, and Arnold 
as heartily as any of them. 

“‘Weshall both be glad,” said Montgomery, 
bowing, “if he is lucky enough to be crowned 
by such pretty hands as yours.” 

““T see Mr. Harcourt coming, and I will 
join him,” said Arnold, with a sad feeling in 
his heart that his rival had already gained 
the day. So, bowing, he left them together. 

“Now, what has that melancholy Jacques 
been bothering you with all the morning?” 
inquired Montgomery ; but with none of the 
emotion of a lover who feared a rival. 

Dory now found the opportunity to banter 
this big, good-natured, fond lover, whose ruddy 
cheeks and stalwart form were a remarkable 
contrast to the pale face and slim figure of 
William Arnold. 

“He was saying such delightful things— 
making me laugh and making me cry. You 
could never say such things.” 

“No, indeed! And I should be sorry to 
say anything that would make you cry.” 

“Well, you do make me cry.” 

“How, in the name of wonder?” said the 
astounded Montgomery. 

“ By trying to make me laugh.” 

“You are hard upon me, Dory; but I 
shall ask Agnes to decide between us whether 
or not my little jokes should make you cry.” 
This he said with the air of a man who was 
determined to sustain his character as a wit. 

“Oh, Agnes will say that you are the 
funniest fellow in the world, and that is a 
thing at which I can laugh. She is too 
tender-hearted to say anything to cause any- 
body the least pain.” 

“Well, at any rate, we shall go to her. 
Where can we find her ?” 

“In the housekeeper’s room, gravely 
settling affairs for the day; or in the library, 
studying some of those musty volumes which 
I believe are the cause of her pale face.” 

And so, chatting gaily, they made their 
way towards the house, he pretending to be 


1” 


| much hurt by her severe criticism, she trying 
to make more fun of him than before. 

But they had not to go far, for they found 
Agnes quietly engaged in attending to some 
favourite flowers in the conservatory. She 
was a tall, graceful girl, with dark hair and 
eyes. Her face was certainly pale, but the 
expression was one of gentleness, and her 
eyes seemed to be full of sympathy for every- 
thing and everybody. 

“I want you to act as judge,” said Mont- 
gomery, with as serious an expression of 
countenance as he could assume. “ Here is 
this—this—young lady tells me that I make 
her cry whenever I make a joke.” 

There was laughter in the quiet eyes of 
Agnes, and a sweet smile on her face as she 
answered— 

“You know that she is always saying 
something curious. It is only her fun; and 
you may regard her crying as a compliment.” 

Dory laughed as if delighted with this 
reply. 

“ Condemned !” she said, “ although you 
pleaded your own cause first, and I have not 
been heard. Now go to your shooting, and 
if you bring back one brace of grouse I will 
give you 9 

“ A kiss ?” he interrupted. 

“No, sir; but a compliment upon your 
extraordinary success.” 

“It is too bad of you two girls to chaff 
me so; but I go like a valiant knight to the 
wars, and I shall bring you a dozen brace at 
least, and lay them at your feet. Will not 
one of you give me a badge that I may wear 
in my cap as my lady’s token? I believe 
ladies used to give scarves when the knights 
were going forth to battle.” 

“ We cannot give you a scarf, Sir Knight,” 
said Agnes, with her quiet smile ; “but here 
is a bit of geranium, which you may wear in 
your button-hole or your hat, as you please.” 

“T will wear it in my button-hole, if you 
will place it there.” And as he spoke there 
was an undertone suggestive of some unex- 
pressed feeling. 

Without a word Agnes complied, and 
there was a slight tremor in her fingers as she 
placed the flower. 

“ Now for the moors; and you shall see 
me return in triumph.” 

And so, laughing, he went away. 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
Agnes bent over the flowers, more to hide 
her face from Dory’s quick eyes than for the 
purpose of examining the plant. Dory ad- 
vanced, and placing her arm round her friend’s 
waist, kissed her on the cheek. 
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“Will you not tell me, Agnes, what it is 
that disturbs you so?” she inquired softly ; 
and there was a serious expression on her 
face, which was rarely seen there. 

Agnes lifted her head, and patting Dory 
with the affectionate tenderness of a mother 
who was dealing with a too-inquisitive child, 
said— 

“ T shall tell you by-and-by, perhaps.” Her 
voice faltered a little as she spoke. 

“It is always ‘by-and-by’!” was the im- 
patient exclamation; and then, repentant, she 
took Agnes in her arms. “I know there is 
something troubling you, Agnes, and I only 
want to know so that I may be able to comfort 
you.” 

“You do comfort me ; but do not ask me 
to tell you anything just now. Come, I wish 
to show you my new sketch of the old oak- 
tree in the meadow; or, if you prefer it, we 
can take a ride.” 

Dory shook her head, and looked quite 
gravely at her friend; but the effort to appear 
grave seemed too great for her, and the merry 
twinkle immediately reappeared in her eyes. 

“IT see: you are not well, and the disease 
lies there,” placing her hand upon the breast 
of Agnes. 

The latter started, blushed, and said 


hurriedly, ‘‘ Come away, you foolish child.” 


II. 


Mr. Harcourt and Arnold had made the 
round of the home fieid, the squire amusing 
himself by throwing apples to a favourite cow 
which followed him up to the corner of the 
meadow nearest to the house, and there 
stopped rattling its horns against the fence, 
as if disappointed that there were no more 
apples forthcoming. 

Now Mr. Harcourt halted just beside the 
bay-tree from which Arnold had plucked the 
twig that Dory had made use of to crown 
her poet. The squire laid his hand in a 
kindly way upon Arnold’s shoulder. 

“No, Arnold,” he said, “ you must give up 
all thought of this. It is foliy—even if she 
were free, she is not suited for you at all. In 
two months she would make the life of a 
studious man like you miserable. Although 
she is as good-hearted a girl as ever lived, 
she has as many whims and eccentricities as 
a kitten. There, there”—as Arnold was 
about to interrupt him—“I know what you 
would say, that you could endure it all for 
her sake, and all that sort of thing. But I 
am old enough to be your father; I have had 
some experience of life, and take my word 
for it, you would both tire of it in time, and 





wish to goodness you had never come to- 
gether.” 

“It is said that opposite natures agree 
best,” answered Arnold, in a subdued tone. 

“That may be so in friendship, but not in 
marriage. Besides, the matter is all settled. 
I have given my word to Montgomery, and 
cannot take it back, even if Iwould. More, 
the girl seems to like him; and I believe 
they will get along well together. It is a 
good match for her—one, in fact, that I 
would not have refused for my daughter, if 
the man had been suitable. But, as you 
know, he is a good-natured, harum-scarum 
sort of fellow, and such a man would never 
do for Agnes, and she would never do for 
him.” 

“But might there not be some change, 
sir?” pleaded Arnold hopelessly. 

“ Change! What change could there be, 
unless one of you runs away—and that is 
exactly what I advise youto do. Go to your 
books, work hard, and you will. soon forget 
this passing fancy.” 

The squire looked earnestly in Arnold’s 
face: that he meant to be kindly was clear ; 
and that he would not alter his decision was 
also clear. He was a man of very warm feel- 
ings in friendship; but once resolved upon 
a certain course, he could not be turned 
away from it by any thought for his friend, 
however much he desired his happiness. He 
was a tall man, with long white hair, clean 
shaven face, the expression of which was one 
of benevolence; but there was something in 
the expression, too, which indicated that he 
could be stern when occasion required him 
to be so. It wassaid that he had never been 
seen in a passion; but he had the power of 
accomplishing his ends without making an 
enemy of the person against whom he had to 
give judgment. 

So it was with Arnold. The whole matter 
had been discussed between them so quietly, 
that although he felt bitterly pained, he was 
still impressed with the sense that the squire 
was acting as a sincere and discreet friend. 
He stood for a few minutes gazing upon the 
ground, the squire’s hand still resting upon 
his shoulder, Then, raising his head 
suddenly, he said calmly enough, although 
his lip quivered a littlek— 

“So be it, sir. I promise you nothing, 
but I shall try to take your advice. I shall 
start for London to-morrow.” 

The squire patted him on the shoulder. 

“That is right; it does me good to see 
how bravely you can bear this disappoint- 
ment. I like a fellow who can take his 
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knock down, and immediately prepare to get 
up again. Well done, lad!” 

“ T hope I may deserve your praise.” 

“I have no doubt you will. But if you 
have really to start to-morrow, you must dine 
with us to-night.” 

“‘T fear that is impossible.” 

“There is nothing impossible to a stout 
heart. You must come, Arnold, because I 
shall regard your coming as the first proof 
that you really mean to fight your way out of 
this trouble.” 

Amold pressed the kindly squire’s hand 
warmly. 

“Tf I feel able, I shall come. But re- 
member, sir, that I promise nothing.” 

He walked up the path and turned into 
the avenue, the squire watching him till he 
disappeared. ‘Then, shaking his head, he 


muttered, “I wish I could have helped the 
poor chap, for it is a bad case, evidently.” 

Then he turned leisurely to examine the 
growth of a new range of evergreens which 
he had planted to form a screen path. 


As Arnold went down the avenue his 
feet seemed to fall upon the earth without 
any sensation that they touched it. The 
trees which formed an arch overhead, beeches, 
elms, and gnarled oaks, the leaves of which 
showed the first delicate tints of autumn, 
seemed to tremble in gentle sympathy with 
the man’s disturbed mind. The thick long 
grass waving in the slight breeze, and show- 
ing silvery spikes where the sunlight fell upon 
them, seemed to bow before his sorrow. 

This was what he had expected. Why 
then should he quail before the truth, when 
it was made known to him? Why should he 


not accept it in the matter-of-fact way in, 


which the squire had put it? Hundreds of 
fellows had loved and lost and had been 
capable of loving again. There was no 
reason why his fate should be different from 
that of others. Yes, he would do that—he 
would submit and obey. 

But his feet stamped upon the ground, his 
teeth grated, and there was a wild cry of 
pain in his heart. 

It was a brave resolution, and he prayed 
fervently, with all the enthusiasm of a noble 
nature, that he might be able to carry it out 
faithfully. 

When he stepped upon the grey winding 
road which led to the village of Dunthorpe, 
there were green hedges upon either side of 
him, and at intervals belts of trees, the 
leaves of which trembled before the soft 
south wind; beyond was a rolling country 





spangled with green fields and yellow stubble 
fields like an irregular chess-board. To his 
right were low-lying meadows reaching to- 
wards the river, the greenness of which 
refreshed the weary eye. But Arnold was 
unconscious of all the beauty that surrounded 
him. He passed through the gate of the 
vicarage, and entered at the French window 
of the drawing-room. His father was seated 
absorbed in one of his favourite books. The 
sudden entrance of his son disturbed him, 
and putting up his spectacles he stared at the 
excited face before him. 

“Ts there anything wrong, William?” he 
inquired in his gentle voice. (It was one of 
the vicar’s peculiarities that he never ad- 
dressed any one in pet nomenclature. The 
only exception to this rule was his daughter 
Milly.) “ You look very pale, although you 
seem to have been walking fast.” 

The son drew achair close to his father, 
and sat down. He was too breathless to 
speak immediately ; but he placed his hand 
on that of the vicar, and the latter felt that 
he was trembling. 

“JT will tell you presently, sir. There is 
something wrong, and I wish you had not 
called me home just now ; for I might have 
escaped this pain if you had only allowed me 
to make that journey I proposed.” 

“William, what is it you are blaming me 
for?” said the vicar turning his mild eyes 
upon his son. 

“ No, no, I do not blame you—forgive me. 
I spoke in haste. Give me a few minutes, 
and I will be able to speak quietly.” 

He rose, walked slowly towards the other 
end of the room, and, with hands clasped be- 
hind him, gazed earnestly upon the portrait 
of his dead mother. The calm expression 
upon her face seemed in some mysterious 
way to influence him, and he became calm. 

The vicar dropped his book, took off his 
spectacles, and with much deliberation began 
to wipe the glasses with his handkerchief. 
He was agitated by the strange conduct of 
his son, and still more agitated by the me- 
mories which were called up by that evident 
appeal to the portrait. 

Arnold resumed his seat beside his father. 

“Now, sir, I can tell you something of 
what has troubled me. I must leave you to- 
morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow! Surely something particular 
has occurred to make you so suddenly 
change your mind? You were to be here a 
month.” 

Arnold bit his lips as if to subdue himself, 


| there seemed to be something sticking in his 
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throat, and when he spoke it was in a husky 
voice— 

“Miss Willis is to be married to Mr. 
Montgomery.” 

These few words were enough to explain 
all to the vicar; for he had long known of 
his son’s attachment to the merry little Dory, 
who had often cheered his own heart by her 
mirthful spirits and tender ways. Many a 
time when some poor woman in tke village 
without any one to help her, was lying sick, 
Dory had come forward, and, like a sister of 
mercy, nursed her tenderly. The contrasts 
in the girl’s character had often puzzled 
the vicar, but the real service which she 
was always ready to do had won his affec- 
tion, 

“T am sorry to hear that, William ; but if 
she wishes it, and if Mr. Harcourt is content, 
you also must be content.” 

“IT cannot be content, father, but I shall 
try to be resigned. Harcourt has been very 
kind, and advises me to go away at once. I 
think he is right, and I am sure you will 
think so too when you come to consider the 
circumstances.” 

The vicar hesitated: he yearned to retain 
this son by his side—this son who should 
have been his helpmate in the parish, and 
by-and-by his successor in the vicarage. But 
Arnold had chosen a path of his own, and 
the father would not hold him back. Then 
he said, slowly— 

“T suppose it is best that you should go, 
William, for your own sake, although in the 
course of nature we cannot expect to have 
many months to spend together.” 

The son’s heart was in his throat as he 
listened to the faltering tones, and saw that 
the father’s eyes glistened as if with tears. The 
vicar, as if conscious of the pain which his 
words had caused, suddenly put on his glasses 
and rose to his feet. 

“Come, let us take a turn in the garden, 
William. Give me your arm... . I sup- 
pose you are going after this play-business,” 
he continued, as they walked down the 
gravel path and round a green patch studded 
with beds of geraniums. ‘‘ You know that I 
do not approve of this freak of yours, although 
as you seem so firmly resolved upon it I do 
not wish to interfere. But—I fear—I 
fear——” 

“What would you have me do, sir? I 
have told you that I cannot enter the 
Church.” 

“Why not go to the Bar, then?” 

“I mean to do so; but first I must earn 
the means.” 





“We can manage it somehow. 
do it—she can manage anything.” 

“ You have all done enough—too much— 
forme. ‘The rest must be done by myself, 
or I shall lose all self-respect, and become 
incapable of doing anything that a man 
should do.” 

The vicar shook his head doubtingly. 
Although he had moved little in the outer 
world, he had learned something of its doings 
and its ways from newspapers and books. 
He understood the temptations to which a 
young man would be exposed in the modern 
Babylon, and understanding the impetuous 
nature of his son, he doubted his capacity to 
battle successfully with the difficulties which 
he proposed to encounter. 

“ Have your own way, William, but I wish 
you could have followed the course which I 
had marked out for you. I have been very 
happy here, although not rich, and I had 
hoped that you would have followed me, so 
that when I am gone Milly and the children 
would have had a strong arm to rest upon.” 

“They shall have all the help that I can 
give them, father, although they may have to 
leave the old home.” : 

“Tam sure of that, my boy, I am sure of 
that,” said the vicar weakly. ‘“ Now we will 
go in.” 


Milly can 


Iil. 


A sky of fleecy clouds, only dimly illumined 
by the crescent moon, which seemed to sail 
slowly behind them, and then would suddenly 
burst into a clear space, throwing a silvery 
light upon the earth. The stars and planets 
peeped out at intervals like bright eyes 
through a mist. On the lawn of Erlsmere, 
the lights from the windows of the house 
falling upon the shrubbery cast strange 
shadows. Two figures passing slowly up 
and down the lawn, indifferent to the dan- 
gers of the effects of evening dew penetrating 
thin shoes and thin boots, seemed to make 
the largest shadows of all. Now they grew 
long, now short, and then disappeared alto- 
gether, as the moon was hidden by a cloud, 
or as they passed behind some shrub. 

“I am so glad you came,” said Dory, 
resting upon Arnold’s arm, and looking up 
into his face. “ Weshould have been awfully 
dull without you.” 

“ How could you have been dull when 
Montgomery was there?” was the answer, 
with a tinge of bitterness in the tone. 

“ Now you are not to be disagreeable to- 
night, Mr. Arnold. I want you to be very 
happy, because this is your last night here. 
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That is why I have come out with you, in 
spite of the grave warnings that Agnes gave 
me, that I should be sure to catch cold and 
rheumatism, and all that kind of thing. So 
you ought to amuse me, and not be gloomy 
and fretting like a schoolboy who has lost a 
marble.” 

“Well, there, I shall try to laugh, although 
what I have lost is something more than a 
schoolboy’s marble. It is 23 


“Something very precious, I suppose,” 
she said, clasping both hands on his arm. 
At what rate do you 


“TI do not know. 
value a man’s heart ?” 

“That will depend upon the man, unless 
you put it in a scale and weighed it, and 
sold it at so much a pound.” 

“You could never value it that way; its 
value must depend upon the estimate put 
upon it by the woman who cared for it.” 

“ Now, that is one of your serious prob- 
lems, Mr. Arnold, and I won't try to solve 
it.” 

““ No matter; that is what I have lost. I 
staked it against another heart, and lost.” 

“Dear me! How very sad! Did you 
feel it very much?” 

With an impetuous movement he halted 
and clasped her hands, and with suppressed 
emotion, spoke— 

“IT want you to be serious,,Miss Willis, 
for two minutes—if you can.” 

She was startled by his movement, and 
disturbed by his words, and so she trembled 
a little as she replied— 

“But I am serious, Mr. Arnold; and if 
you are—if you are” (she stammered a little 
here) “ troubled about anything, and if I can 
help you, I shall do it gladly.” 

“Thank you,” he said, drawing a long 
breath, and checking the passionate words 
which had been upon his lips. “I was only 
going to offer you another problem for solu- 
tion, but I need not do so now. Pardon 
me; I have frightened you, but it was only a 
joke.” 

“That is not true,” she cried passionately, 
flinging his hands away from her. “ There 
was something you were about to say which 
now you withhold from me. Mr. Arnold, if 
I am still to call you my—friend, tell me 
what you were thinking about.” 

The little lady, in her light dress, stood 
with her back against the blaze of light 
which shone from the dining-room windows, 
and her shadow seemed to envelop him. 
She could see how pale his face was, and 
even detect the quivering of his lip. At 


that moment the moon sailed from behind | 





the clouds and gleamed upon them both, 
touching the leaves of the evergreens with 
silver, and encircling the man and woman 
with a halo of tender light. 

“Tf I could only feel that you cared to 
know,” he said impulsively ; and then check- 
ing himself, “ but I have no right to speak in 
this way to you. I was only going to say 
that I start for London to-morrow morning, 
and, probably, I shall not see you again 
until——” 

“ Until what?” she asked impatiently. 

“Until you are married,” he answered 
huskily. 

Then there was such a merry peal of 
laughter rung out upon the night air, that 
even Arnold stepped back a pace in wonder, 
serious as he was at that moment. She 
made a profound bow, and yet there was 
something in her movement which indicated 
that the laugh was not entirely of mirth. 

“And if you please, sir,” she said with 
mock humility, “when is that important 
event to come off?” 

“That will depend upon yourself, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Then, if it depends upon myself, it will 
be a long time before you return to Enrls- 
mere.” 

“ Why, is it not all settled?” he queried 
bewilderedly. 

“ Perhaps it is, but I never heard anything 
about it; and one would suppose that I 
should have some voice in the matter.” 

“Then you are not engaged to 

“T am not engaged to anybody,” she inter- 
rupted indignantly, “and do not mean to be so 
until I am quite assured of the nature of the 
man to whom I have to be tied for life. Mr. 
Harcourt is a very wise man, and he has im- 
pressed upon me the important principle of 
an old Scotch proverb,” (this with great 
solemnity) ‘* Never to buy a pig in a poke.” 

“Then a husband is a pig, in your esti- 
mation ?” 

“Well, if he isn’t a pig he’s a fool, and 
there is not much to choose between the 
two;” then, making a reservation, as she 
looked slyly up into his face, “ but there may 
be exceptions. Nowwe had better go in, or 
they will be thinking we are off to Gretna 
Green. Would you like to be there?” 

“ Yes, if you were with me,” he answered 
gaily, for his heart was filled with joy and 
hope. He had not lost her yet. 

As they ascended the terrace they en- 
countered Montgomery and Agnes walking 
slowly along, apparently engaged in earnest 
conversation. 
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“ We are all out of doors to-night,” cried 
Dory, laughing. “Where is the squire? he 
ought to be looking after you young people.” 

“Hush! He is fast asleep under the 
Times,” answered Montgomery with mock 
gravity. “‘He attempted to read a leader to 
us, and the /cad was too heavy for him.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Mr. Montgomery, 
don’t. You have said you did not want to 
make me cry!” 

Then the four young people laughed 
merrily, and had a pleasant promenade up 
and down the terrace. 


IV. 


A Front chamber on the second floor of a 
genteel lodging-house for single gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Russell Square, 
London. There was an air of faded gentility 
about the heavy dusty curtains, the well-worn 
chairs, and the threadbare carpet. A lamp 
was burning on the table, casting a lugubrious 
light about the lugubrious room. Folding 
doors of faded oak painting conducted, 
when opened, to a bedroom, the window of 
which overlooked a narrow channel darkened 
by the backs of the opposite houses. The 
folding doors were closed at present. On 


the table lay piles of manuscript, letters, and 
long sheets of proofs. 
It was past midnight, and there entered a 


gentleman in evening dress; He flung his 
crush hat on the table, went to the faded 
sideboard and poured out a glass of water, 
which he drank thirstily. Then he sat down 
—or, as it might be said, sank down—ex- 
haustedly on an easy-chair. 

It was William Arnold. He had been 
two months in London, and this was the 
first night of his play. It had been emphati- 
cally condemned; and. in a few hours the 
bright hopes of years had dissolved into thin 
air, and the youth was obliged to own that 
all his labour had been in vain—he had 
failed. 

He could have borne the failure if it had 
been only himself who was concerned in 
it ;“but the stake he had played was a high 
one. He had risked upon this one stroke 
the possibility of winning Dory, and the 
possibility of satisfying his father that he had 
not blundered in the course which he had 
chosen. 

How could he return to them now, a 
shamefaced prodigal, and own that in 
defiance of all their good counsel he had 
dared to take his own course, and found that 
it was the wrong one? He knew that they 
would not laugh at him; they would pity him, 





and in his present mood the thought of pity 
was even more painful to him than that of 
laughter. 

The pale face of the man, and the limp 
hands falling over the arms of the chair, 
indicated how utterly despondent he was. 
There had been no loud cries for the author, 
for which in imagination he had prepared 
himself; there had been no shower of bou- 
quets upon the heroine; the only flowers 
thrown were those provided by the manager. 
Arnold had run away from the theatre without 
speaking to any one, eager to hide his head 
anywhere, sothat he might not hear the horrible 
jeers of the audience, or see the melancholy 
looks of his friends. 

He was in a sort of stupor, through whick 
he had visions of the old home: the bright 
garden in front of the vicarage, overlooked by 
the grey tower of the old church; the placid 
face of his father, as he bent over his book— 
or, leaning on the arm of Milly, when visiting 
some of his parishioners, and then strolling 
leisurely through the green meadows where 
the lazy kine chewed their cud in peace, never 
thinking of the past or the future. 

Never had green fields and perfumed hedge- 
rows seemed to him so precious as at this 
moment, when he had to meet failure in a form 
which seemed to imply the loss of hope as well 
as of love. He longed to smell the hawthorn 
hedges, the wild rose, and the honeysuckle, 
and in imagination he did inhale their per- 
fume, so that he grew angry with himself, and 
called himself a fool for having deserted all 
these real joys for the glare of foot-lights, the 
atmosphere of gas, and the hope of winning 
the fickle applause of a fickle crowd. 

He had not been idle during his stay in 
London ; his collegiate attainments had en- 
abled him to obtain some employment as a 
reviewer of scientific works on two important 
journals. But here was the satire of the 
thing: he, who sought reputation in the 
airy realms of fancy, was compelled to earn 
his bread and butter by writing articles on 
the most serious subjects, frequently dealing 
with very technical matters of science and 
philology. But he had manfully set himself to 
do with all his might whatever was given him 
to do; and hehad already earned some repu- 
tation for skill and care in his handling of the 
work which was intrusted to him. Unfortu- 
nately this work was of the kind that he liked 
least; and he had waited with bated breath 
for the production of his comedy, which he 
had caiculated would relieve him from all 
this drudgery, and enable him to follow the 
bent of his own mind. 
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At length-the night had come: the curtain 
rose upon his hopes and fell upon his 
despair. 

He knew that it would be useless to attempt 
to sleep, and so, after he had rested a little 
while, he threw off his coat, put on a dressing- 
gown, and marched up and down the room 
restlessly. He tried to count his steps and 
to walk deliberately, in order that he might 
by physical exertion subdue the feverish con- 
dition in which he found himself to be. 

His impulse was to burrow his head in the 





sand like the ostrich, in the hope that the 
simoon would pass over him. Of course all 
this was exaggerated sensitiveness, due to his 
nervous depression on account of the result 
of his adventure. The words which Dory 
had spoken last had raised his hopes high. 
And now! She had been in the theatre ; he 
had seen her watch anxiously the progress of 
the play; and he had seen her draw back 
behind the curtain of her box when the hoot- 
ing of the audience proclaimed its doom. 
She had.promised to be there, and she had 


“‘ William, what is it you are blaming me for?” 


kept her word. He had dreamed vaguely | loved him! Thatshe liked him he believed ; 
that he would be able to go to her and, | and nowinhis miserable state he fancied that 
clasping her hand, say, “‘ Now fortune favours | all her regard for him must be extinguished. 
me, will you be my wife?” Then he became bitter. 

But fortune had not favoured him, and he “Women are won by tinsel,” was his 
almost feared to look upon her face again. | mental exclamation. “Success wins them 
Something in her expression—an expression | as it wins the rest of the world, and failure 
of disappointment, as bitter as his own—| makes them withdraw their sympathy when 
made him quiver with the feeling that his | it is most needed. One tender word from 
failure had cost him the loss of her love and | her might have rendered this wreck endur- 
her respect. But how dared he think that she | able.” 
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The foolish fellow forgot that he had given 
her no opportunity of speaking a word of 
sympathy; but his better nature told him 
that he was doing her an injustice in his 
thoughts. Women might be all that satirists 
have said about them, but she was different 
from the others, and therefore his loss was 
the greater. 

The room felt close; he threw open the 
window and saw a clear sky illumined by a 
full moon. He instantly put-on a walking 
coat, a felt hat, and took a thick staff in his 
hand. He put out the light, went quietly 
down-stairs, and out of the house. He walked 
rapidly and blindly forward, not heeding 
whither his steps might lead him, so that this 
violent exercise might work the fever out of 
his blood. He passed through squares in 
which the grass was green, and there were still 
a few leaves on the trees, of many colours in 
daylight, but quite black to his dim eyes 
under the radiance of the moon. He passed 
along terraces of high houses, still seeing 
nothing and hearing nothing. 

At length the houses lay behind him, and 
he entered upon a country road; he drew 
breath then, for the green fields and the trees 
reminded him of home. But there was sorrow 
in that remerbrance, and he tried to run away 
from it. 

The dawn slowly crept upon him, and as 
the sun rose he began to feel fatigued; he 
dropped from the high state of feverish ima- 
ginations and regrets to the very common- 
place sensation of hunger. The morning was 
well advanced when he arrived at an old- 
fashioned village. In front of a little white 
cottage were a number of carrier’s carts, and 
above the door he read “‘ Home-brewed Ale 
sold here.” He entered the house and saw 
several carriers seated at a deal table drink- 
ing ale and eating great hunches of bread and 
cheese. 

A stout kindly-faced woman of middle age 
came towards him from an inner apartment, 
and in a cheery voice bade him “good 
morning,” as she showed him to a seat by a 
table which was unoccupied. He was 
speedily supplied with the same refreshment 
as that on which the carriers were feasting, 
and he thought the finest wine could not 
have compared with that first draught of his 
mug of ale. As he partook of his simple 
fare, he listened te the strong, healthful voices 
of the men near him. He glanced at their 
brawny figures, noted their rough, brown 
hands, and he almost envied their happiness. 
They knew nothing of nerves. 

Two of the men rose, and as they passed 





Arnold nodded to him respectfully, saying, 
“Fine morning, sir.” Then there was a 
clatter of chains and horses’ hoofs, and pre- 
sently a rumble of wheels as the carts rolled 
away townwards, and the sound of a merry 
voice was heard troliing a country ballad. 

Arnold inquired if there were a railway- 
station near, and finding that there was one, 
took train back to town. 


Vv. 


Own arriving at his lodgings, the servant 
informed him that a lady and gentleman had 
called for him about ten o’clock. He was 
tired, mentally and physically, and in a list- 
less way put the question— 

“Did they leave cards?” 

“No, sir, but when I told them you was 
out, the lady asked to be shown to your room 
to write a note for you. The old gentleman 
didn’t like this, and said as there was no 
necessity for writing, as they would call again. 
But the lady would have her way, and I 
showed them up to your room, sir, and you 
will find the letter on your desk.” 

He ascended the staircase weariedly ; and 
by the time he had reached his room he had 
forgotten about the letter. There was a sense 
of dull pain in his head; and yet he could 
not attempt to rest. He walked to the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the dull grey 
street. An organ-grinder was turning out a 
polka, and a number of children, mostly 
girls, were dancing merrily and singing to 
the hoarse accompaniment of the instrument 
of torture to many, and of ecstasy to the 
street arabs. 

“What a difference!” he muttered gloomily ; 
“youth can be charmed in this way, neither 
thinking of nor caring for to-morrow.” 

He turned away, blaming himself much 
for the envious spirit which possessed him, 
and had engendered such bitter thoughts 
about those whom he loved most. 

Work was his only resource ; work would 
drive away the demon ; and as he had some 
proofs to correct, he sat down at his desk. 

Staring him in the face was the letter which 
he had forgotten. He clutched it eagerly ; 
his eyes brightened ; his whole face flushed 
with joy, although his hands trembled. The 
superscription was in Dory’s handwriting. 
He opened the envelope, and read :— 


“I wanted very much to see you last night, 
but Mr. Harcourt would not allow me to go 
behind the scenes, and when I inquired for 
you I was told that you had gone away. We 
came here this morning hoping to find you, 
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and were disappointed. Come to me the 


moment that you receive this at Aunt Willis’, 
Park Lane. I am waiting for you, and shall 
not leave the house until you come. 
‘Strange things have occurred since you 
left Dunthorpe. Now, don’t be a fool—if 
you can help it—but do my bidding. This 
is a command, and one you dare not dis- 
obey. * Dory.” 


“P.S.—I am very sorry about last night, 
and I know you will be miserable, but 7 have 
hope. ‘That is why I want you to come to 
us, and try to learn to hope also. Your 
father, and some other friends, will be here 
this afternoon.” 


He read the note a hundred times, and 
still he did not know what to think of it. 
There was the tenderness of the Dory who had 
fired his imagination with love and ambition ; 
and there was the whimsical fairy who tan- 
talised him with hope and fear. But it was 
like a rush of sunlight into a darkened room 
to read the courageous words, “I have 
hope.” 

Should he go? Yes—and yet No; he had 
failed. What right had he to go to one who 
was so dear to him when he was in such a 
state of utter humiliation, when instead of 
the laurels he had hoped to offer her, he 
could only say: ‘‘ My father was right, and I 
was wrong; I have failed, and I must say 
good-bye?” 

But weak as he felt, this token of her sym- 
pathy had given him strength, and he went to 
Park Lane. 

Apparently instructions had been given to 
the servant that he was expected, for as soon 
as he gave his name he was ushered into the 
boudoir of Mrs. Willis, and there he found 
Dory. She rushed towards him with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure, and clasped both his 
hands. The happiness which he experienced 
in feeling the touch of her hand once more ; 
the delight which he felt in meeting the 
bright eyes so full of sympathy, made him 
ashamed of the morose broodings which had 
occupied him during the night. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she cried, 
still holding his hands; “ because I was so 
very angry with you last night for running 
away from me. I could see you; I could 
see how troubled you were, and I wanted to 
tell you that no matter what these nasty 
people might mean by hissing your play, I 
thought it delightful, and I wanted so much 
to tell you so. I don’t know much about 
those things, but Mr. Montgomery tells me 





that it is a very common thing for a new 
author to fall under the censure of an ignorant 
crowd,” 

The warmth of her reception made his 
heart leap with joy; but the mention of 
Montgomery’s name jarred upon his over- 
strung nerves. Still there was something in 
her expression which charmed away all jealous 
thoughts. 

**You are very kind, Miss Willis,” he said 
in a faint voice ; “and I have no doubt that 
with your sympathy I shall get over this dis- 
appointment.” 

“You will do more than that: you will 
prove yet that the verdict was pronounced 
by a prejudiced jury. You must succeed.” 

“Yes,” he answered with a sad smile, “I 
shall succeed, but not in the way you mean. 
I shall succeed in gratifying my father by 
obeying him and going to the Bar. There— 
I have not yet made up my mind as to what 
I shall do. Probably I shall go to India or 
America.” 

“What! go away from your father, your 
sister, and—and—all of us ?” 

She had been about to say “from me,” 
but altered the phrase and blushed. 

He hesitated for a moment, and then— 

“Shall I tell you why I think it is advis- 
able to go away for a time?” 

“I do not think you can have any good 
reason for doing so.” 

“T have a very good reason indeed—you 
are the reason.” 

“Me?” she exclaimed, her eyes opening 
wide with wonder. ‘ What have I done to 
drive you away?” 

** You have done nothing—except that you 
have engaged yourself to Mr. Montgomery.” 

She snatched away her hands ; drew back, 
and gazed at him for a moment almost in 
anger. Then she turned away from him very 
quietly, and he saw that one of her hands 
passed rapidly across her eyes. Could it be 
tears that she was wiping away, and of what 
folly had he been guilty to cause them? 

She opened a book which lay on the centre 
table, and carelessly turned over the leaves. 

“I have offended you,” he said, moving a 
couple of paces towards her. 

* You have!” she replied, with her usual 
frankness ; “and I do not know that I should 
tell you why.” 

“T hope you will do so. 
to do so.” 

“Well, in the first place (this somewhat 
nervously), I never was engaged to Mr. 
Montgomery, and never thought of his being 
anything more to me than an agreeable 


I beseech you 
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friend. Mr. Harcourt certainly had other 
ideas of our probable relationship ; but he 
made a mistake. In the next place, Mr. 
Montgomery is to marry Agnes in January.” 

“ Agnes ! Why, I thought—I thought a 

“JT know; but you were wrong, as Mr. 
Harcourt was ; and of course” (raising her 
eyes pleadingly to his) “there was a good 
deal of perverseness on my part, chiefly be- 
cause I did not quite know my own ‘mind. 
But when you went away I understood my- 
self and——” 

She was not allowed to say any more, for 
he had clasped her in his arms and smothered 
her words with kisses. 

“Then you can wait, Dory. My failure is 





my success. You can wait a few years till I 
can offer you a fitting home,” he cried in 
wild joy. 

“Twenty years if you will,” she whispered, 
laying her head upon his breast ; and they 
were happy. 


There was a very merry dinner-party in 
Park Lane that evening. Mr. Harcourt was 
satisfied in spite of some chagrin at the 
change of programme. The vicar and his 
daughter were made happy by the determina- 
tion of William Arnold to give up the idea of 
writing for the stage; and to the lovers all 
the world and the future had never before 
appeared so beautiful. 





THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO SECULAR LIFE. 


By GEORGE GRANT, D.D., Principat or Queen’s CoLLEGE, KINGSTON. 


GECULAR life, what does it include? The | 
7 life of the senses ; family and social life ; 
industrialism ; trade and commerce ; politics; 
science, opening new pages to its students 
every day ; art, revealing fresh beauty to each 
young age that steps on the old scene ; lite- 
rature, reaching all classes with its now mul- 
tiplying hands. 

Religion, what does it include? God, the 
soul, immortality; more particularly Jesus 
Christ and His salvation. 

What relation can there be between those 
two spheres? the secularist asks. Secular 
life deals with facts ; religion deals with words. 
We cannot demonstrate even the existence of 
God, much less the peculiarities of any reli- 
gion. We cannot know that Jesus rose from 
the dead as we know that good food is 
desirable. We admit that if we could know 
the religious as we know the secular, the 
relation of the one to the other would be 
that of supreme to subordinate. But we 
cannot know; that is, we cannot be sure. 
Let us then be satisfied with the sphere of 
the knowable. 

What shall we say to this? I believe that 
we can know the truths of religion. Let us 
clearly understand how, and under what con- 
ditions. Intellectually we must be satisfied 
with probable evidence. This evidence is 
certainly not lessening. ‘The most destruc- 
tive modern criticism, in admitting into court 
the great Epistles of St. Paul, really admits 
all the historical and philosophical basis re- 
quired ; and each new generation of believers 
contributes to the cumulative force that the 





evidences have as a whole. The sceptic has 


no right to demand more. The lines traced 
by Bishop Butler are impregnable here. But, 
at the same time, I admit at once that pro- 
bability isnot enough. Religion, like morality, 
must speak in “ the categorical imperative.” 
No people ever embraced religion because 
there was probable evidence of its truth. No 
one ever “greatly dared or nobly died” in 
the faith of a “perhaps.” The certainties of 
the secular will as a matter of fact be supreme, 
unless there are more supreme certainties. 

And there are. How do we know? By 
spiritual perception. So have men obtained 
spiritual certainty in all ages. So must they 
obtain it still. The senses reveal material 
things. Experience and judgment correct 
the evidence of the senses. Direct intuition 
reveals spiritual things. Reason and con- 
science purify our intuitions. Spiritual reve- 
lations must be seen in their own light. God, 
says Holy Scripture, “reveals them to us by 
His Spirit.” The Spirit witnesses to our 
spirits of spiritual truth. No higher certainty 
than the certainty of vision is possible. When 
a man is in the light, can any number of men 
persuade him that he is-not ? 

To what does the witness of the Spirit 
extend? To no question the decision of 
which rests with science. Science must con- 
tinue to toil at every problem that its instru- 
ments can reach. Nor does it extend to 
any of the questions raised by criticism 
and scholarship. ‘These must be determined 
by criticism and scholarship. Their solution 
may be hindered, but certainly cannot be 
helped, by papal bulls or the votes of Presby- 
terian General Assemblies. The Spirit wit- 
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nesses to our spirits of God. The Spirit 
revealed Jehovah to the Jews, and reveals 
Jesus to us. The Old Testament promise 
was, “To him that ordereth his conversation 
aright shall be shown the salvation of God.” 
The New Testament promise is, “If any 
man’s will be to do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God or 
whether I speak of myself.” The promise 
is the same and indicates the condition of 
the Spirit’s acting uporrour spirits. —The more 
unreservedly we trust the promise, the more 
completely is our faith vindicated. 

As regards influence on life, the difference 
between probability and certainty amounts to 
a difference of kind rather than of degree. To 
believe that Jesus is risen merely on the tes- 
timony of witnesses, who might have been 
mistaken, is not a working faith. To believe 
because the Spirit of Jesus also witnesses to 
our spirits that He is living and dwells in us, 
is the faith that conquers the world. Whoso 
hath this faith, though an angel from heaven 
preached another gospel, would not be un- 
settled. To whom else should he go? Jesus 
has the words of eternal life. No one else 
can solve for him all spiritual problems. 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified is for him the 
supreme verity. ‘This great historic fact has 
become an all-satisfying spiritual fact. It 
brings the two opposite sides of God’s cha- 
racter revealed in the Old Testament into 
the unity of a living Person. It lays hold 
upon us by the two opposite sides of our 
character, the self and the not-self, one or 
other of which all other philosophies of life 
ignore. We die to the lower, and we find 
the higher self. Dying, we lives We are 
born again, and nothing can be more certain 
than our consciousness of life. 

Standing on this foundation, other than 
which no man can lay, we are on the rock. 
Unless we can get on this foundation of 
spiritual certainty, it is useless to expect that 
religion will influence secular affairs. The 
current of human life with its manifold inte- 
rests will sweep on in its course, indifferent to 
all the appeals and argumentations of priests 
or presbyters. But, standing on this founda- 
tion, all life becomes religious. Life here will 
consist in following Jesus. Life hereafter 
will be to see Him as He is, to be with Him, 
to be like Him. 

Religion, then, is the supreme reality. Its 
relation to the subordinate realities of secu- 
lar life is the next point to be clearly under- 
stood. The relation is not of one form to 
another, but of spirit to all forms. As far 
as the religious and the secular are separate 





spheres they are not independent, much less 
hostile, but concentric. They revolve round 
one axis—have one centre and one law of 
life. 

Historically this has not been their relative 
position. Christianity too often has been 
regarded as formal rather than spiritual—as 
having a department of its own distinct from 
and over against the department of ordinary 
life, which has been known—with more or 
less of accentuation—as “the world.” Even 
when regarded as spiritual the object of 
Christianity has been held to be, not so much 
the development of humanity to all its rightful 
issues in the school of the world, as the de- 
liverance of man from future penalties and 
his preparation for future bliss. The interests 
of the present were felt to be insignificant, 
because the future is eternal and the present 
only temporal. Consequently the religious 
man was popularly conceived as trampling 
upon and despising the present and longing 
for the future world. It is not to bé won- 
dered at that Christianity developed in this 
direction when the powers of the world were 
leagued against it, and sought to destroy it 
by thorough-going persecutions that followed 
each other in quick succession. And sub- 
sequently, when floods of barbarians over- 
whelmed the monuments of ancient civili- 
sation, and the Church, immediately after 
winning the Roman Empire, had to win and 
control hordes who could be appealed to 
only through the senses and the imagination, 
it is not to be wondered at that religion felt 
it necessary to retreat behind mysteries into 
which superstition dared not penetrate, and to 
present itself to the senses as a vast organiza- 
tion more august than the kingdoms of earth, 
Secular life was allowed its sphere, sordid, 
earthy, brutal, violent. Religion had its own 
sphere, unrelated to the other, and where it 
was supposed no one breathed aught save 
the serene atmosphere of heaven. But this 
disruption of the secular and the religious 
proved in the end fatal to both. Horrible 
are the pictures, when truthfully drawn, of 
medizval secular life ; the all but universal 
ignorance, filth, violence, lust, lawlessness, 
lit up by the lurid light of superstition. 
Equally horrible the pictures of mediaval 
religious life even to him who discerns the 
soul of beauty and good in those “ Ages of 
Faith ;” developments of unnatural asceti- 
cisms side by side with spiritual pride and 
priestly craft, and a love of power that towered 
to heaven, beside which the ambitions of 
barons and kaisers seemed contemptible ; 
enforced poverty, enforced celibacy, the hair 
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shirt, the iron girdle, side by side with the 
forged decretals, interdicts, Canossa, the 
triple crown. Medizval art reveals the saint- 
ship of the Middle Ages; and even when 
we admire the faith we shrink back from the 
unnatural manifestations. At length, religion, 
long divorced from ordinary life, became 
divorced from morality, and then the com- 
mon people knew that it could not be religion. 
When monasteries became the homes of igno- 
rance, and when Borgias issued interdicts, 
revolt had to take place where no provision 
was made for reform. Humanity had been 
outraged intellectually and spiritually. Ac- 
cordingly the revolt assumed two phases— 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. The 
two movements, sympathetic at first, did not 
understand each other, and drifted farther 
and farther apart. They did not understand 
the full content of humanity. The one ignored 
the religious, the other did not do full justice 
to the secular; and so the two sides of our 
nature, the two spheres in which we all live, 
were not harmonized. Religion rejected 
asceticism, but was still unwilling to admit 
secular life as divine, or a sphere as capable 
of being divinized as its own chosen sphere. 
Was not the world the home of sin? Alas! 


sin comes a good deal nearer us than that. 


Sin is within, not without. While reigning 
in the heart, it enters with us into the sanc- 
tuary or closet as readily as into the counting- 
house or the opera-house. When cast out of 
the heart the world is seen filled with divine 
order and purpose, its laws the thoughts of 
God, the work of life and relations of society 
the appointed means of education. It is not 
to be wondered at that this was not seen all 
at once. Slowly the education of the race 
proceeds. Well, too, that itis so. Religion 
had so long assumed that the world was a 
desert, the enemy’s country, and the body 
the soul’s prison and enemy, that radically 
different conceptions could not be reached at 
once. Besides, when the pendulum, having 
swung so far in one direction, began in the 
case of general society to swing to the other 
extreme, religious men dreaded lest their 
newly-won freedom should degenerate into 
licentiousness. Therefore, in the chosen 
parable of Puritanism, the world is pictured 
as the City of Destruction, from which it is 
man’s only duty to escape for his life. The 
relation of religion to secular life was thus 
still one of hostility, or, at the best, of 
watchfulness. The work and play of life, 
the attractions of art, were they not un- 
friendly to religion? Did they not chain 
the heir of heaven to this base earth, or 





lure him by their fascinations from the joys 
of Paradise? Under the influence of these 
ideas, at one time or another, religion and 
industrialism, religion and politics, religion 
and literature, religion and art, religion and 
science, religion and culture have stood 
on opposite sides, or, at best, in the attitude 
of compromise and bare toleration of each 
other. It has been felt in a confused kind of 
way that the Christian should be distinguished 
outwardly from “ the world” by some badge 
of look, tone, dress, or manner; by some- 
thing different from that which characterizes 
ordinary men ; that his life should be hedged 
in by restrictions positive or negative ; that 
the soul had to be on its guard lest the fence 
round the sacred precincts of religion should 
be broken down ; that the very joys of family 
life were to be suspected. 

It is difficult to say where this identifica- 
tion of religion with the formal has done 
most harm. We see its evil influences not 
in Romanism only, but less or more in every 
Protestant Church; in the popular concep- 
tion of the Sacraments as talismans ; in the 
conception of Christianity as an arbitrary 
scheme, rather than light from heaven ; in 
the Church’s lack of spontaneity and of 
heroism ; in its timidity in the presence of 
great social questions where it should speak 
in a voice of thunder ; in its preference of 
repression over liberty and educational deve- 
lopment; in the divorce between the religious 
and the commercial, political, and interna- 
tional life of Christian nations; in the few and 
feeble, sometimes namby-pamby, attempts 
to Christianize literature; in the ignoring 
of art, and in the too frequent attitude of 
hostility to science betrayed by tones of irri- 
tation, suspicion, or depreciation regarding 
scientific men indulged in by people from 
whom better things might be expected. 

In giving this sketch of the actual relations 
that have existed between religion and the 
various departments of secular life, it is not 
intended to depreciate the great ones of 
other days on whose shoulders we stand. 
Those who won the Roman Empire for 
Christ ; those who out of the raw material of 
savage Lombards, Goths, Saxons, Northmen, 
Wends, Huns, Sclavs, laid the foundations 
of European Christianity ; those Reformers 
and Puritans to whom we owe the freedom, 
purity, and power of modern life, no man 
can depreciate. Criticism itself is out of 
place, until at any rate our deeds equal theirs. 
There can be no doubt about the fact that 
Christianity came as a new life to a world 
corrupt and dying. The life had to cor.tend 
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with all opposing forces. In every age, the 
life won more or less of triumph. It alone 
lifted the world, it alone bore fruit. Con- 
cerning even our own modern times we might 
almost say that it alone has been fruitful ; 
fruitful in elevating man, insuring the purity 
of family life, political order, industrial deve- 
lopment, philanthropic endeavours, mission- 
ary activity, educational and even scientific 
progress. There is scarcely a college in the 
New as in the Old World that does not owe 
its existence, directly or indirectly, to the 
Church. That one fact ought to outweigh 
the foolish words of the more ignorant and 
noisy section of the religious world. It shows 
that the Church has been guided by a wise 
instinct ; that it knows that religion must be 
founded on the eternal principles of know- 
ledge, connected with the highest purified 
convictions of humanity, and co-extensive 
with the race. And, as Matthew Arnold, 
whom no one will suspect of depreciating 
culture, puts it: “Even now, in this age 
when more of beauty and more of knowledge 
are so much needed, and knowledge at any 
rate is so highly esteemed, the revelation 
which rules the world, even now, is not 
Greece’s revelation but Judza’s; not the 
pre-eminence of art and science, but the pre- 
eminence of righteousness.” * 

We are not called upon to praise or blame 
men. Apart from their deeds or what they 
left undone, their wisdom or their miscon- 
ceptions, it is our duty to determine from the 
central thought and life of Christianity the 
ideal relation between it and secular life. 
Here there can be no mistake. To Jesus, 
nothing that came from the Father was com- 
mon or unclean, that is, nothing was merely 
secular. To Him, nature and humanity were 
embodiments and reflections of the Father’s 
will, to be studied by the man of science, 
interpreted by the spiritually minded, loved 
by the artist and by all. He points us to 
the lilies, the grass, the fowls for teaching. 
The labours of husbandmen, vine-dressers, 
fishermen, householders, stewards, traders are 
His texts. He does not preach like the 
ascetic or pietist, “Do not seek for money, 
food or clothes, for you do not need such 
trifles ; attend to the soul ; that is the great 
thing.” No; He says, “You do need those 
things ; but have no_heart-dividing cares 
about them. Such cares only hinder work. 
Your Father knows that you need them, and 
He will not withhold them from His chil- 
dren.” He consecrated nature, and human 
life, work, and ties. The Manichean view 
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of life, even in the form of petty asceti- 
cisms in which it is usually commended 
to us, divorces the kingdom of nature from 
the kingdom of grace, and by degrading the 
former deforms the latter. The Secularist 
view of life, on the other hand, denies that 
there is any kingdom of grace at all, and se 
robs nature and life of meaning and beauty. 
For “ when heaven was above us, earth looked 
very lovely ; when we came down on the earth, 
and believed that we had to do with nothing 
but it, earth became flat and dull; its trees, 
its flowers, its sunlight lost their charms; they 
became monotonous, more wearisome each 
day, because we could not see beyond them.” 
To Jesus, the kingdoms of nature and grace 
appeared in their ideal unity. The author of 
the one was the author of the other. He had 
made the one to correspond with and lead 
up to the other. Man had broken the divine 
unity and harmony. The Son of man came 
to restore that which had been broken. 

The relation of religion to the secular then 
is the relation of a law of life to all the work 
of life. This law of life is not a catechism, 
but a spiritual power or influence. Its relation 
to the secular is not arbitrary but natural ; 
not statical but dynamical ; not mechanical 
but spiritual. Freedom is the condition of 
its successful working. 

Let us define this law of life. It is the 
old law, old as humanity, and yet new; the 
law of love, the full meaning and extent of 
which Godward and manward is shown in 
and by the Cross. It is the child’s love to 
the Father, and to the Father’s children, and 
to the Father’s works and purposes. Love 
means self-renunciation, and self-renunciation 
implies the new birth. 

He in whom this law of life is supreme, 
and who carries it victoriously into every 
department of life with which he has to do, is 
atruly religious man. Religionists seem to 
have a theory that it can survive only in the 
atmosphere of the sanctuary, the prayer-meet- 
ing, the conference, the church court, or of 
directly religious work. Aside from the fact 
that it is sometimes conspicuously absent 
from those spheres, perhaps because it went 
into them unproved, without having had the 
discipline of common life, it is evident that 
such a theory dishonours that which it pro- 
fesses to honour. Both religion and secular 
life suffer accordingly. Secular life becomes 
mean ; spiritual life hampered and twisted 
by arbitrary restrictions and minute obser- 
vances. ‘The resultant type of manhood and 
womanhood—the true test of the theory—is 
far from being the highest. It is apt to give 
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us the Pharisee, the fanatic, or at best the 
formalist or the inoffensive and goody man, 
instead of heroes; the gossip, backbiting, 
holy horror, and sleek self-satisfaction of the 
religious tea-table, instead of the Acts of 
the Apostles ; the suppression of truth, the 
self-glorification, the malice, of the deno- 
minational coterie, instead of the inspira- 
tion that should ever be breathing from the 
Church of Christ upon a world lying in 
wickedness. Religion and conduct must be 
harmonized in every individual, or he be- 
comes two beings, with different faces, and 
pulling different ways. Such a division is 
fatal. You cannot split a man into two with- 
out killing him. The different sides of our 
nature, like the different periods of our life, 
should be bound each to each by natural 
piety. Work should be prayerful; prayer 
true work; all life a psalm, and praise the 
breath of life ; for the Christian’s life is love, 
and love is the only all-sufficient source of 
happiness. 

This law of life is not a formula, however 
sacred ; nota dogma, laboriously constructed 
by the intellect in councils ecumenical or 
national, but “a force, a sap pervading the 
whole of life. It is at bottom not a book, 
though it has a book for basis and support. 
It is an unique but new fact that occupies 
the heart and moulds the conduct.” * 

This law of life acts not by mechanical 
rules. which are the same in all circumstances, 
but under the inspiration of the living spirit 
of wisdom which discerns the signs of the 
times, a spirit which Pharisees possess not, 
and for not possessing which Jesus declares 
them blame-worthy. This spirit of wisdom 
can be gloriously inconsistent. At one time 
it refuses to circumcise Titus, though such 
a refusal threatens the unity of the whole 
Apostolic Church. At another time it spon- 
taneously circumcises Timothy, to conciliate 
prejudiced people. In one chapter it says, 
“Eat whatsoever is sold in the shambles.” 
In another, “I will eat no meat while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
stumble.” To the Jews it becomes a Jew, 
and to the Greeks a Greek, because it truly 
loves Jews and Greeks. In the nineteenth 
century it would become a Hindoo or China- 
man to gain the Hindoos or Chinese. For 
centuries it may cherish a symbol, sacred in 
the eyes of Church and State. When the 
symbol becomes an idol, it sees that it is 
only a bit of brass, and grinds it to powder. 
In one age it piously consecrates the wealth 
of provinces to build a cathedral, paints 
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“storied windows richly dight,” and sings 
grand chorales like the sound of many waters. 
In another it hardly regrets to see the 
cathedral desecrated and the windows broken, 
and calls the organ “a kist o’ whistles.” 
When kindlier days come again, it restores 
cathedrals, and is ready to avail itself in 
public worship of everything that the con- 
gregation finds to be helpful. It discerns 
the signs of the times in all other departments 
of life. At one time it seeks to defend society 
by a thick-set hedge of oaths and obligations 
to take the Communion, imposed on bur- 
gesses, Officials, members of Parliament, 
presidents, kings, and queens; at another, 
it abolishes oaths and obligations alike. 
Eternal principles guide it in legislation ; but 
the application of these principles is deter- 
mined by the changing circumstances of the 
people and the times. When capital forgets 
its responsibilities, religion takes its stand on 
the side of labour, and speaks with authority. 
When labour forgets, it asserts the rights of 
capital, and the inviolability of economic 
laws, One day, it reminds men of the sacred- 
ness of authority ; the next, it dies for liberty. 
To-day, it pleads for man in the name of God; 
to-morrow, for God, in the name of man. 
In one age, it preaches the Gospel of peace ; 
in another, it invokes the Lord of Hosts, 
and goes forth to war. All the time it is 
gloriously consistent ; just as nature is con- 
sistent that gives light and darkness, summer 
and winter, the many-voiced laughter of the 
sunlit sea and the storm-rack mingling sea 
and sky; just as God is consistent, who gives 
to the world one day John the Baptist, and 
the next day Jesus of Nazareth. 

All this is very vague, it may be said. A 
precisian desires specific rules. I know no 
way of satisfying the precisian, save by 
assigning to him a spiritual director, into 
whose hands let him surrender his own per- 
sonality as the price of rest for his soul, 
But Christianity appeals to the individual, 
and individuality means liberty. Only in an 
atmosphere of liberty can religion live. Such 
religion works wonders, even though dog- 
matically incomplete. It controls conduct 
by divine right, speaks with “the sublime 
dogmatism of a God,” calls upon men to 
follow, and men obey. With regard to con- 
duct, then, which we are rightly told is three- 
fourths of life, no more precise rule can be 
given than that the individual must be true 
to his own convictions, not another’s. The 
test of whether Christ is in him or not is 
his obedience to Christ’s commandments, 
and his finding those commandments not 
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grievous, but joyous. To judge by this 
test, true religion was never so widespread, 
never took so real a hold upon life as it does 
to-day. Christianity is permeating every de- 
partment of secular life as it never did before. 
There is perhaps more true religion in the 
average mechanics’ institute, co-operative 
society, or farmers’ grange of to-day, as I 
have seen them, than there was in many 
distinctively religious organizations centuries 
ago. Even scepticism now has to be moral ; 
and its morality is tinged with an emotion- 
alism that gives it the appearance of religion. 
It appeals to men on the ground that it 
offers a more unselfish morality than Chris- 
tianity, and points to its representatives 
as men whom all must honour, because of 
the purity of their lives and the loftiness of 
their characters. We have advanced, but 
our advance only shows us how much we 
have been influenced by Christ and how 
far we are still from the ideal set before us 
by Him. With regard to science, scholar- 
ship, art, which make up the remaining fourth 
of life, liberty is also essential. Their claims 
on their students are as absolute as the 
claims of conscience over conduct. A man’s 
science may be wrong, his scholarship in- 
accurate, his theories inadequate, his art false, 
and yet even here the true cure for the evils 
caused by liberty is a little more liberty. 

But does not the relation of religion to 
various departments of life become com- 
plicated when we consider man not as an 
individual, but as a member of society ? Or, 
in other words, is the liberty that religion 
demands as the condition of its life consis- 
tent with political and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion ? 

As regards politics, the citizen’s difficulty 
is not with the nation now, but with party. 
The nation encourages the utmost liberty of 
thought in political matters, as the necessary 
condition of its peaceful development. Party 
organization may be thought less capable of 
allowing such liberty, because party aims at 
immediate and definite results. He that ob- 
jects to its platform must be read out of the 
party. But political wisdom even here dic- 
tates a sparing exercise of power. The 
Trojans, indeed, did not heed Cassandra, 
but they did not expel her from the city. 

As regards ecclesiastical organization also, 
the difficulty is not with the ideal Catholic 
Church—about which there ought to be no 
question, for “where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty”—but with the particular 
section of the Church with which the Christian 





is connected. The object for which any 
Church as an organization exists is the 
development in its members of religious life, 
and the dissemination of that life by preach- 
ing the gospel to those who are without. 
Now there may be marvellous organization ; 
there may be a dogmatic system that the 
intellect has accepted as the best possible 
compromise ; there may be superstition that 
calls itself devotion, and fanaticism that calls 
itself zeal for the truth; and all these may 
for a time do wonderful works. But religion, 
—as the life of the free spirit, going forth 
into secular life, assured of the reality on 
which it is based—is impossible without 
liberty. ‘The very suspicion that it dare not 
think out every subject, that it dare not 
investigate every province, deprives it of 
its divine power. The Church, therefore, 
that opposes itself to the demand for the 
fullest liberty of thought and the results of 
the most exact scholarship, opposes itself to 
religion. It gives aid and comfort to those 
who denounce religion as a clerical imposture. 
But in our time, such a position is fatal to 
the cause it professes to befriend. It puts 
religion at once out of court with freemen, 
for in every other region where inquiry is 
possible, thought is unfettered, and reason is 
trusted. Truth can take care of itself, but 
the only way to correct the mistakes of 
scholars and speculators is by a riper scholar- 
ship and more fearless and comprehensive 
thought. 

It is a large liberty this that religion 
claims. But less will not suffice if it is to 
be the supreme motif in human character 
and life. 

Let the Church believe that the truth 
it preaches can alone save the world, and it 
will solve the problem of the right relations 
of religion to secular life. Knowing only 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, and know- 
ing Him in truth, it has the key to all life. 
Inspired, as it ought to be, with this faith, 
what new victories would the Church gain! 
It would precipitate itself upon the world 
instead of keeping snugly within its own 
lines. It would dare all things. It would 
give not a tenth, not a half, but all to Christ. 
It would go everywhere. It would reclaim 
and elevate all life. By sublime deeds 
it would shame everything base and false, 
and vindicate itself as the Church of the 
living God. “The religion of God, if there 
be one, cannot tolerate mediocrity ; the 
mediocre is the false.” * 

* Vinet’s “ Outlines of Theology,” p. 117. 
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CHAPTER VI.—A TINGLE AND A TANGLE. 


OUCHWOOD PARK, as the owners 
loved to call it, differed from Larks’ 
cot almost as much as Sir Joseph Touchwood 
from “ Captain Larks.” Brilliance without 
shade, but striped and barred with brighter 
drilliance, and slashed across with all bold 
hues (in diaper patterns, glittering like a 
newly varnished oil-cloth) with stucco pilas- 
ters to relieve it (but all too shallow to 
help themselves, or ‘carry their white perukes 
of pie-crust), and topped with a stuck-up roof 
of tileand puckered things called “ minarets,” 
dut more like stable-lanterns—the gazer 
found solace in shutting both eyes, and 
hoping that the money had done good else- 
where. 

“ Winderful to my maind, winderful they 
arktexts be!” said Jolin Sage of Christowell 
to his wife. ‘ Blest if they han’t diskivered 
a plan to make tower of Babel out of Noah’s 
rainbow!” 

“What odds to thee?” replied his good 
wife Judy; “ our Bill hath drawed his ladder 
wages, riglar, every Zatterday.” 

Truly it made small difference to the quiet 
folk of Christowell, whether the mansion were 
tall or short, dazzling or soothing to the eye; 
because it was out of their parish—which 
marks a broad line in all matters of feeling— 
and also because it was out of their sight, 
till they mounted a gristly and scraggy bone 
of hill. Some of them looked upon this as a 
great denial, and grumbled at going so far, to 
see the big house ona Sunday. But most 
people said it was wisely ordained, lest the 
liver’d young men should come courting 
their daughters, and drive up the price of 
beer at the ‘ Horse-shoes.’ 

Sir Joseph Touchwood had a right to 
please himself; as indeed he always did, 
having vast self-complacence, which was 
justified by his success in life. Beginning 
his career as a boy of all work, he had made 
his way into a little grocer’s shop at Stone- 
house, and so into the Pursers’ rooms, and 
thence into Admiralty contracts, lucrative, 
and elastic. He cheated as little as he could 
help, until he could do it on a worthy scale, 
and in superior company. 

Rising thus, he was enabled, by and by, to 
be the superior company himself, to reward 
those who helped him, and make it more 
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expedient to shake the head than to wag the 
tongue about him. And little as he cared 
for the shadow or even the sparkle of his 
object, while he grasped the substance, the 
showy part also was rendered to him, by a 
pleasing and natural incident. 

Lord Wellington’s men having worn out 
their shoes, by constant pursuit of the enemy, 
our Government took measures to prepare to 
shoe them, by the time they had learned to 
march barefoot. Joseph Touchwood got the 
contract; his beef had been found of such 
durable texture, that the hides, in all reason, 
must last for ever. The order was placed in 
Northampton ; the shoes were made in a 
jiffy, and came to Plymouth, two-and-twenty 
thousand of them, all of a size, not in pairs, 
but polygamous ; being shaped so admirably 
as to fit either human foot alike. They 
passed a triumphant examination, and were 
happily shipped to a Spanish port, which fell 
into the hands of Marshal Soult, on the very 
day of their arrival. 

That great commander rejoiced exceed- 
ingly; for his men were bare-footed from 
running away; and he rigged out seven 
thousand Gallic heroes in captured British 
leather—or the like. On the very next day 
a great battle came off, and the right side 
won it,—that is to say, ours. Then every 
Frenchman (shot, lanced, or taken prisoner) 
was proved to be as lame as a cock ona 
glassed wall; and although no allowance was 
made for that drawback, the hand of Provi- 
dence was discovered in it. It was useless 
for Touchwood to deny that he had foreseen 
this result and produced, at great outlay, a 
patriotic stratagem. In a word, with no more 
waste of time than was needful for the British 
Cabinet to conceive, ponder, and deliver a 
large budget of jokes at the Frenchman’s 
expense, of his vain attempt to fill British 
leather, and getting into the wrong pair 
of shoes, &c.—amid public applause, they 
made the contractor a baronet, instead of 
paying him. 

Sir Joseph would liefer have received - the 
money ; for the shoes stood him fairly in gd. 
a-piece ; and he counted for a further loss 
his non-gain of three shillings upon every one 
of them. He had no honest ground for 
complaint however, having run a good cargo of 
French goods homeward, as well as established 
a permanent basis for supplying the French 
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through the rest of that campaign, with slop- 
flannel trousers as blue as their legs. 

Sir Joseph worked harder than ever, al- 
though universally respected by this time. 
And though he cared little for empty honour, 
he loved fame when it led to business. Lady 
Touchwood began to think more of his 


opinion, and allowed him no longer to be | 
. | 
flourished exceed- | 


called “our Joe.” He 
ingly ; but stuck to business still, and left all 
the decorative part to her. 
an admirable wife and mother, kind, warm- 


hearted, full of interest in things that were no | 


concern of hers, an excellent adviser, when 
not consulted, as good to the poor as they 
would let her be, vigilant in her own house- 
hold, and resolute in having her own way 
always. The most captious of critics could 
find ro fault in her, except that she was 
obstinate, imperious, narrow-minded, and 
ridiculously passionate, when “put out.” 
And a very little thing was enough to put 
her out ; though she always believed it to be 
monstrous. 

“ Now I call it very good of you to come 
to me so promptly ;” 
out both fat hands to Mr. Short. 
like people to do that so much. 
mind anything. Do sit down.” 


Never 


Mr. Short bowed pleasantly, but made no 
pretty speech, though the ladies still expected 


such politeness from the gentlemen. For he 
knew that this lady would only cut short his 
oration. 

“T am the most persecuted person in the 
world,” she continued, glancing sadly at a 
statuette of Dido; “‘no, she was not to be 
compared to me, and she did burn the villain 
who betrayed her!” 

“Sir Joseph?” enquired Mr. Short with 
some surprise, but too wary to correct the 
lady’s memory of the A£neid. 

“Sir Joseph! How can you be so ex- 
ceedingly provoking? Sir Joseph is a 
model; and besides that, he knows better. 
It is my daughter Julia.” 

“I am grieved indeed,” Mr. Short said 
softly, and dropping his eyes, lest they should 
gleam with any levity. “The young lady 
promised to behave so well ; and she seemed 
so truly sorry, so affectionate and dutiful, 
after having shown a little—temper perhaps, 
on Monday.” 

““Then you shall hear how she has kept 
her promise. This morning, without provo- 
cation or excuse, she packed up all her pro- 
perty, and she left my house!” 

“Surely there must have been something 
more than usual ?” 


This lady was | 


she exclaimed, holding | 
“T always 


“Not at all. You shall judge for yourself. 
She is constantly pretending to have judg- 
ments of her own, and to use what she calls 
her reasoning powers. No good ever comes 
of sucha thing as that. But she is at liberty 
'to do it, when she pleases ; so long as she 
| only agrees with me. But to argue against 
her own mother, Mr. Short !” 

“ Lady Touchwood, I agree with you that 
|it is wrong. But of course, with your 
superior intellect, you convinced her of her 
error.” 

“That I did thoroughly. I boxed her 
cars, until they were as red as the things 
they make sauce of. Oh, it was such a satis- 


' 
: 


| faction to me 

Mr. Short stared a little, though he knew 

the lady’s temper. Then he thought of the 
| haughty tall Julia, whom he admired with a 
| distant fervency. Julia, with her pretty ears 
| as red as ripe tomatoes ! 

“TI hurt my poor hands shockingly, with 
her nasty brilliants, It was too bad of her.” 
Lady Touchwood exhibited her dimpled but 
vigorous palms, with pink lines on them. 
“She went to bed, as I thought, ina chastened 
spirit; and I told her to pray for a better 
frame of mind. But instead of that, she has 
done what I tell you.” 

“But you know where she is? You have 
ascertained that, otherwise you would be in 
| great tribulation. Is she gone to her father 
at Plymouth ?” 

“Not she indeed. Sir Joseph has too 
much high principle to encourage her; though 
he would, no doubt, if he dared, because she 
can do exactly as she likes with him.” 

“Then perhaps to her aunt at Ivybridge ? 
| I am sure that you know, or you would be 
more sorry for what you have done, Lady 
Touchwood.” 

“I do the right thing, and I defy the con- 
sequence. But I know where the hussy is 
| well enough. I ought to have taken her 
| purse away. She has hired a post-chaise, 
| and driven off forsooth, in noble state, to 
| Westcombe Hall.” 

“To Colonel Westcombe’s place! I had 
(not the least idea even that you knew him. 
i have spoken of him, and you made no 

sign.” Mr. Short looked surprised, for he 
| was thinking—“ Well, you can hold your 
| tongue, when you please, as well as people of 
better temper.” 

“Oh dear yes,” replied Lady Touchwood, 
as if she were surprised at his surprise ; “‘ we 
have known Colonel Westcombe for years 

_and years ; in fact heis Julia’s godfather, and 
| immensely proud sheis of him. But circum- 
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stances—well you know, there was no par- 
ticular reason, why one should go running 
after him, until he came into that large pro- 
perty ; and that, as you must be aware, was 
not at all expected.” 

“Tt is an honour to any one to know 
Colonel Westcombe. Land or no land, rich 
or poor, no circumstances make any differ- 
ence in his value.” 

“T dare say. But still you know, it adds 
to his charms to be in a good position. Sir 
Joseph was thinking of inviting him to dinner ; 
but I must see first how he behaves about 
my daughter. If he encourages poor Julia 
in her headstrong violence, and evil tempers, 
he shall never sit down in this house, Mr. 
Short.” 

“* Whatever he does will be right, Lady 
Touchwood, whatever your opinion may be 
about it. And now, though I am not the 
clergyman of your parish, you have given me 
the right to speak, by sending for me. And 
setting aside all the folly of your conduct, 
I must tell you that it is very wrong.” 


| understand me. They never make allowances 
‘for the trials I encounter. Sir Joseph is all 
| the week long at his office, and I have to go 
| through every hardship, by myself. Even if 
_ he were here this moment, I could not allow 
| him to interfere ; because he is so one-sided. 
| He looks upon Julia, as a perfect angel, be- 
| cause she understands his snuff so well. She 
| gets on her father’s blind side so cleverly, the 
| crafty young time-server! ” 

* But your son, Lady ‘Touchwood—your 
| admirable son ?” 

“* Dicky is a model of every known virtue ; 
| but he spends all his time with the rat- 
| catcher’s dogs. At this ume of year it is 
| most important to get the rats thinned off, 
|youknow. And besides that, he takes such 
| extraordinary views, that he goes against me 
| very often. I have felt it my duty to have 

this matter kept from him, for fear of his 
| taking it in an unbecoming manner.” 

“Which means in plain English, that he 
| would side with his sister. It was very good 

of her to go away without involving him. 


Mr. Short spoke strongly, for he feared no | But something must be done, and done at 


one, and cared very little for the temper of | once, if possible. 


any woman, except his own Mrs. Aggett. 
He expected to be escorted to the door with 
much despatch. But instead of that, his 
hostess bore meekly with him, and even 
seemed to listen with attention. For she 
knew in her heart that she had gone a little 
too far, peradventure, and she respected the 
established church, whenever she was not 
furious. In her youth she had been a quiet 
gentle-looking person, with large blue eyes, 
and a plump round face, and delicate com- 
plexion. But even then, the doubling of the 


You have not allowed the 
| servants to discover, I suppose, the cause of 
this sudden departure.” 

“Their opinions are nothing whatever to 
ime. If they form nasty ones, I discharge 
|them. But Julia has much more dignity, I 
| should hope, than to whine about what she 
| has brought upon herself. She could not 
help feeling that she brought it on herself.” 

**Very well then,” replied Mr. Short, to 
avoid that difficult subject, ‘we may treat 
| the matter as a simple visit of the young 
lady to her dear godfather. The servants, 


chin, the bold cut of nostril, and fulness of | and the stable-men may be wroth at being 


the eyelids showed that mischief might come 
out, and patience not strike root in age. 

“Ts your homily over?” she enquired with 
a smile, which saved her words from rude- 
ness; for like many other quick-tempered 
persons, she had a very pretty smile, to put 
her in the right. ‘ You are famous for very 
short sermons, with a very great deal in them. 
How I wish you were our Vicar here, instead 
of Mr. Barker! He always goes on for three 
quarters of an hour.” 

“ Barker is a very sound and excellent 
divine. Many of my people long for him. I 
always get him over for collection-Sundays. 
He draws half-a-crown, where I-draw a shil- 
ling. My farmers say, ‘short time makes 
short wages.’ But what have you sent for 
me to do, about your fair deserter ?” 

“To advise me, Mr. Short; because you 
are so clever. People are so liable to mis- 


| dispensed with, or endeavour to be so; but 
| upon the whole, the less they have to do the 
|more thoroughly they enjoy it. You on the 
| other hand show no anxiety, but leave the 
fair fugitive to her own devices. She in her 
| exile begins to pine for her birds, and her 
| books, her flowers, her piano, and her pet 
| dog Elfie.” 

** No, not Elfie. She has taken that wretch 
' with her. You may trust her never to stir a 
_yard, without darling Elfie. She may pine, 
| as you say, if she is capable of it; but surely 
| the first thing she should pine for is her own 
| good mother.” 


“So she will, and very painfully indeed. 

| And the end of it is that she writes a touch- 

ing letter, and comes home with a wholesome 

knowledge that the ears must expiate the 
| tongue’s offences.” 

| “You know nothing at all about her,” 
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Lady Touchwood answered, with a mother’s 
smile, ‘What does a bachelor know of 
women? They calculate on them, from their 
own reason. For instance, do you think that 
I could wait a month, with my daughter in 
the hands of other people, and learning all 
sorts of tricks against her own mother? I 
can be very patient, and most long-suffering, 
when Iam convinced that my trials require it. 
But as for sitting down like this, and think- 
ing, and hoping for people to be reasonable, 
your own sense must show you that I never, 
never could put up with it. Surely you must 
have some wiser plan than that!” 

“T will tell youthen, what I will do, if you 
think fit. I will call upon my oid friend, 
Colonel Westcombe, if you wish me to do so, 
and see Miss Touchwood.” 

“Not as if you came from me, of course. 
Julia would get the upper hand directly. 
But why not go to-day, Mr. Short? The 
days are getting nice and long, and it is not 
very far.” 

“Twelve good miles, as the crow flies,” 
said her visitor, thinking to himself that she 
deserved some brisk anxiety ; “‘and the crow 
would have many steep hills to fly over. 
My horse took me forty miles yesterday, and 
more. And if I went now, it would look as 
if you were devoured with regret and _ peni- 
tence ; and that would be below your dignity. 
To-morrow I have an engagement of im- 
portance. But unless you send to stop me, 
I skal] make a poirt of being there in good 
time or Saturday morr.ing. You will see her 
or. Saturday by dinner-time ; it takes a little 
time to get over such things.” 

“It ought to be sooner, but it must not be 
iater. Remember that Sir Joseph will be 
home that evening; and if he should not 
lave done weil that week, he might make a 
whole string of troublesome enquiries. You 
must not think me selfish. ‘That is the last 
thing to be saidof me. But I like people to 
be considerate to me, and amiable, and 
sweet-tempered, And I have a good right 
to expect it, Mr. Short, for I am always so to 
others—whken they let me.” 

* Ah, yes I see. But how fond you are of 
self-examination, Lady Touchwood! Is it 
because you find the result so favourable ? ” 

‘“‘] am never put out by sarcastic speeches ; 
because I don’t understand them. I hope 
you will come and dine with us on Sunday, 
if that dreadful Mrs. Aggett will allow you.” 

The Vicar was never ashamed to say that 
he heartily loved a good dinner. How many 
a parson has got his living, by knowing what 
good living is? Wherefore are college 





kitchens far more glorious than the lecture- 
rooms, and why does the buttery excel the 
chapel? ‘Therefore Mr. Short said yes, with 
a very cheerful countenance, and observed 
with tender resignation, as he rode home 
through the park, that the fattest of the bucks 
was absent. 


CHAPTER VII.—HOUSE-BREAKING. 


As with orders of moncecious plants, so 
with some families of human kind, the female 
flower transcends the male in beauty, size, 
and dignity. In all these points Sir Joseph 
Touchwood, and Richard, his only son, fell 
far below the mark of the ladies they belonged 
to. The father and tounder was an admirable 
man, when regarded from a national, that is 
to say from a business point of view. He 
had never been known, except by himself, to 
miss a chance of getting on; and from day 
to day he became more honest, as_his 
character increased. Plymouth began to re- 
spect him deeply, as she found his vigour 
enlarge her trade, and some Radical deputa- 
tions begged him to go up to Parliament. 
However he had too much sense for that, 
and managed to get out of it, without offence 
to anyone. But several of his school fellows, 
who had not got on so well, thoroughly 
agreed with one another, that “Sandy Joe” 
(as they still called him) was making a fool 
of himself in building, over there by Dart- 
moor, that popinjay, pack-of-cards, peep-show 
thing, like the Lord Mayor’s coach in London ; 
and unless they were very much mistaken, 
such a stuck-up lot would come down head- 
long. Sir Joseph, as soon as he heard of 
these sentiments, proved the largeness of his 
mind by inviting all the critics to his great 
house-warming, and the few of them who 
went were so well treated, that they put down 
all the rest who had no coats to go in. 

A man who succeeds with the hardest 
thing of all, and the highest in his opinion, 
that is to say the money, is apt to believe 
that he can have his own way—if he chooses 
to assert it—in the lesser matters of life, such 
as family love, and respect, and the character 
of his children. The great contractor, per- 
ceiving that his son had no special turn for 
business, resolved to give him a fine educa- 
tion, and harness him afterwards if needful. 
He sent him to a private school, and thence 
to Cambridge, and was proud to hear him 
called “the Cantab.” The youth learned 
little, but was not dissatisfied either with 
himself or the world around him. For every- 
body looked upon him as a pleasant fellow, 
free-handed, careless, and good-natured in his 
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way, talkative, full of small adventures of his 
own, and not disagreeably truthful. He was 
never long without some mighty hero, whom 
he worshipped for strength or ability or 
knowledge of the world, and who could have 
done better whatever was done well, and with 
less than a quarter of the trouble. Though 
indolent enough of mind, he was very restless 
bodily, and would keep the whole house upon 
the fidget, unless he got his daily exercise. 
And now, as he was missing his term at 
Cambridge, and no field-sports were toward, 
his mother considered it a special grace of 
Providence in favour of her Dicky, that 
Dartmoor was invaded by a mighty host of 
rats. For if there was anything that Dicky 
Touchwood thoroughly enjoyed, it was a 
good rat-hunt. 

Now the fact that every one, high or low, 
who possessed the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance—and one need not be very high to do 
that—called him without hesitation, “‘ Dicky 
Touchwood,” is as clear a proof as can be 
given of his easy careless style. His mother 


and sister had bravely striven, at the dates of 
his breeching, and then of his horsing, and 
then of his having a tail thrown over, to 
redeem him from a Dicky into Richard, 


Dick, or Richie, or even the old-fared Dickon. 
At each of these epochs their struggle was 
vain, but they rallied for a final stand upon 
the breastwork of his matriculation. For 
many a. mile and league around them, none 
but some half a score of parsons knew the 
meaning of that mighty word, and possibly 
it might have triumphed over nature, if the 
latter had not ignobly adopted the argumen- 
tum ad hominem, For the Cantab, upon his 
return, as arranged by his mother, in full aca- 
demical plight, as he leaped from the chariot 
of the Park, in the presence of the whole 
population, upset the entire effect, by shout- 
ing—‘ Three cheers for Dicky Touchwood ! ” 

His only sister Julia was of a very different 
order. Tall, and handsome, and resolute, and 
straight-forward, she kept her own place, and 
followed her own liking. She reigned over 
her father, when he was at home, and was 
fairly reducing her mother to subjection in 
spite of some violent outbreaks. ‘The latest 
of these had filled her with amazement even 
more than with indignation, until she per- 
ceived, being very clear-sighted, that it was 
a last despairing effort to cast off the tighten- 
ing yoke. With skilful management on her 
part, it would prove the final clenching of the 
link. Dicky was a far more uncertain sub- 
ject, for there was not substance enough in 
him to bind. 





The sportive Dicky made few inquiries as 
to the reason of his sister’s absence. When 
she was gone he could have his own way, 
without let or hindrance, until something 
disagreed with his mother. For he was her 
darling, her pet, and her idol, and he alone 
of mortals might ever contradict her. So 
now he resolved to make the most of this 
fine opportunity, and be master so far as he 
cared to be, which was chiefly in matters of 
sport and of feeding. Ordering the house- 
hold right and left, that very afternoon he 
sent for three rat-catchers, and commanded 
them to sink their feuds till Sunday, and be 
ready for him at the Park-gate the next 
morning, with every dog and ferret they 
could hear of, together with their shovels, 
wire-cages, knobsticks, and all the other 
items of their interesting gear. With the 
prospect of a guinea and the certainty of 
beer, they were punctual as the sun at ten 
o’clock ; and a motley host of bipeds, qua- 
drupeds, and tripods—for some of the dogs 
had only three feet left—set forth gallantly 
to invade the rats of Dartmoor. 

Meanwhile, on this same Friday morning, 
Mr. Arthur (generally known as “ Captain 
Larks”) was busy with a lot of little vines in 
pots, which were crying out for more room 
and more nurture. He had brought them 
from his span-roof forcing-house to a little: 
glazed building of his own construction 
snugly ensconced beneath the cliff. And 
here, with half a hundred of his new patent 
pots, he was craftily preparing a delicious com- 
post, of mealy sod, mellow manure, and spicy 
bone-dust, enough to make the little mouths. 
of dainty creatures water. At this he worked 
hard, without sparing his hands, pulling 
asunder the fibrous clods, but not reducing 
them to siftage, nipping in twain every wire- 
worm and grub, carefully distributing the 
sweet-stuff from the linhay, and the benefit 
of happy bones that should never ache again, 
and lightly with his open fingers carding up 
the mixture, until the whole was sleek and 
fragrant with the vital gifts of earth. 

None but a very gruff fellow, unworthy to. 
love or be loved by nature, can minister thus, 
to his little dependants, without ministering 
also to his own cares. Captain Larks was: 
down-hearted, and perplexed, and quavery, 
when he drew his hand to do this work ; 
but courage came to him, and the love of 
life, and the golden touch of hope, as he 
went on. ‘The interest in other things be- 
yond himself grew bright and gladsome, as 
he worked for good; and without thinking of 
it, he began to whistle the old English tune, 
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“We won't give up.” Last night he had said to 
himself, ‘I must give up. Fate is too much 
for me, and all things go against me. I must 
fly from this refuge of many quiet years, and 
of pet things, the fruit of my own work. I 
must fly somewhere else, and begin once 
more, with the loss of all the little relics of 
my money, and rheumatism settling in my 
left shoulder-blade. And, worst of all, with 
darling Rose astray, and quite bewildered.” 

But now he was hoping for the best, and 
well believing that fear had made too much 
of his imaginary trouble. The day was fine 
and the sunshine brisk, enlivening mankind, 
and especially those who live among the off- 
spring of the sun. The soft spring air, afloat 
with sunbeams, brought the blue distance of 
the heavens to the earth, and the white 
blossoms shone upon it, as if they saw it, 
The gardener, as he plied his work, was 
breathing sweet contentment, for his heart 
drank in the beauty; and, better still, at 
every breath, he felt that fruit was setting. 

“ Father, how glad I am to see you look 
like your old self again!” cried Rose, coming 
in from the grass-walk. 





head touched with thought, and the delicate 
oval of the face enhanced by the suppliant 
curve of neck) was not only charming to 
look at, but also bewitching to think of 
afterwards. 

“ How can I have at all a good opinion of 
myself,” she asked her father, with some 
twinkle of a tear, ‘when nobody considers 
me of any use at all?” 

** What a bare-faced bit of fishing for a com- 
pliment! Can I ever do anything without 
you now? And when have I failed to praise 
you up to your deserts ?” 

“J don’t mean such trumpery things as 
potting—or at least they are not at all 
trumpery, I know—but what I mean is great 
things, about people’s lives, and reasons for 
doing things, and not telling other people.” 

“My darling,” said her father, without 
displeasure, for he saw that she was trembling 
at her own audacity ; “I will not pretend to 
misunderstand you, neither have I any right 
to blame you. You want to know why I 
live a different life from other people whom 
you know; why I am so reserved and lonely, 


“Mr. Short is won- | and keep you shut up in this dull place.” 
derfully good and kind; but I should simply | 


‘Father, I never had such an idea. The 


hate him, if he were to begin to disturb your | place is quite good enough for me, I should 
mind. You never ate as much as my thumb | hope, if it is good enough for you. And as 


for supper, and you couldn't look worse if I 
ran away from you.” 

““T scarcely know how much your thumb 
eats for supper,” her father replied, as his 
pleasure increased with gazing at her bright 


and affectionate face; “but if it has not 
over-eaten itself, I would beg some help 
from it with the ball of this vine.” 

*“* Now if you don’t know, papa, you ought 
to know,” she said in a low voice, as they 
worked together; ‘and you ought to be 
punished for not knowing well, that I am 
come to years of full discretion.” 

“Tt is a fine thing to have a good opinion 
of oneself. There, you have proved your 
words by snapping this root-fibre !” 

Although he spoke thus, he was thinking 
to himselt—* this daughter of mine is dis- 
creet beyond her years. How she would en- 
joy her youth, if it were the same as other girls 
have! And how beautiful she is, the pretty 
darling!” As for that he was right beyond 
all doubt, though a father’s pride goes astray 
sometimes, from cleaving over-fondly to the 
grooves of love. <A very sweet face has its 
sweetness trebled, when tender doubt, and a 
light shade of anxiety, soften the bloom of 
the cheeks, and deepen the lustre of in- 
quiring eyes. Rose Arthur (with the sun- 
gleam on her hair, and the pure white fore- 





for being lonely, what more can I want than 
to have you, and help you, and try to be half 
as good to you as you are to me?” 

“ Weil, my little Rosy one, that is all 
very fine in theory. The practice, however, 
goes otherwise, or why are you asking ques- 
tions now?” 

“IT never would have said a word, dear 
father, except that I cannot bear to see you 
vexed. It does not matter a bit about my- 
self ; but when it comes to you, it is dread- 
ful.” 

“‘ But suppose, my pet, that it is only for 
you that I care much about anything. Sup- 
pose that, for reasons which are not my own 
to tell, 1 am bound to keep my darling child 
from the roughness of the world; and can 
do it only by keeping outside of the world 
altogether. If that were so, you would have 
faith enough to believe that I acted for the 
best, and love enough not to increase my 
cares by questions which I cannot answer.” 

** Oh, father, I wish that I had bitten out 
my tongue, before I asked a single question. 
I will never be so cruel and undutiful again. 
But you will forgive me for this once ?” 

“* Rosy, I am very glad that you did ask. 
It will make things happier between us, on 
the whole. You must have thought a thou- 
sand times that there was something odd 
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about us. It is better to make up your 
mind to that, than to live in a doubtful 
suspicion of it. In the course of time you 
will know the whole. But I fear that it will 
not be while I live.” 

“ Then I hope that it will never be in this 
world, father. Whatever should I do with- 
out you? It is too dreadful ! ” 

“There now, my darling, let us talk no 
more about it,” said the father, with his child’s 
tears on his cheek ; “we have got a lot of 
work to do, and let us give our minds to it. 
After all, there are millions of people in the 
world not a thousandth part so happy as you 
and I may be, while we have one another’s 
love to help us.” 

“‘T should like to see anybody impudent 
enough to be happier than I am, all day long. 
I have never known an atom of unhappiness 
in my life.” 

She gave a little sob, to prove her words, 
and caught her breath quickly at such a mis- 
take. Then she tossed up a heavy pot, and 
turned her sleeves up to show what energetic 
arms she had. 

“How they have grown in the night! 
Look at this!” she exclaimed with a smile 
that was full of delight. ‘ Father, there is 


nothing in all the world more lovely than a 


baby vine, just when it begins to understand 
things, and offer its innocent hands to us. 
Look for one moment at this little darling; 
now doesn’t it seem to be toddling to me, 
with its tiny hands spread out? Papa, I am 
sure there is nothing in the world half so 
beautiful as gardener’s-work. What are 
jewellers, or watchmakers, or ivory-carvers, 
or even painters, to compare with a genuine 
gardener? The things that they handle are 
dead, and artificial, and cannot know the 
meaning of the treatment they receive. But 
our work is living, and natural, and knows 
us, and adapts itself to follow our desires and 
please us, and has its own tempers, and 
moods, and feelings, exactly the same as we 
have. For people to talk about ‘ sensitive 
plants’ does seem to be such sad nonsense, 
when every plant that lives is sensitive. 
You are very busy, but just spare time to 
look at this holly-leafed baby vine, with 
every tiny point cut like a prickle, yet much 
too tender and good to prick me. It fol- 
lows every motion of my hand, it crisps its 
little veinings up, whenever I come near it, 
and it feels in every fibre that I am looking 
at it.” 

“It is in my power to swallow tales of 
gigantic bulk,” Mr. Arthur replied, and then 
opened his mouth, to show its noble capacity ; 





“especially when they come from you, my 
dear. Nevertheless, after watching my vines 
for many years, I have never had the luck to 
receive such reciprocity. Please to show 
me the next time you see them looking at 
you.” 

“ As if I would be guilty of such treachery, 
Papa! They know that I am foolish, and 
they like me for it. But you are much too 
wise for them, and scare them of their con- 
fidence. Stop a moment, did you hear that 
noise again? ‘There has been such a noise 
going on around the beacon. The glass has 
prevented you from hearing it, I suppose. I 
meant to have told you, till we spoke of 
something else. There seems to be a quantity 
of men and dogs up there, shouting, and bark- 
ing, and screaming out, and making the 
greatest uproar.” 

“ Whatever it is, I would strongly recom- 
mend them to keep it outside of my premises. 
Halloa !” 

Well indeed might he thus exclaim. A 
dark bulk fell upon the glittering roof, at the 
crash a shower of flashing splinters flew like a 
bursting firework, and a human form tumbled 
in all doubled up, and rolled upon a newly- 
potted platoon of those sensitive vinelets. 

“Oh, he must be killed !” cried Rose, run- 
ning up to him. “The poor unfortunate 
little boy! I have got his head up on a pot. 
Father, hold him up till I get the water.” 

Rose herself was bleeding sadly from the 
arrowy sleet of glass; but without two 
thoughts she was off, and came back with a 
long-spouted can, and put a copper spreader 
on it, 

“No,” said her father, as she held up the 
can to water this gentleman freely; ‘‘not a 
drop of water. I have seen much bloodshed. 
Water would be wrong in a case like this. 
Leave himto me. Run for bandages quickly, 
and send Moggy off the short way to the 
village, quick foot, for Dr. Perperaps.” 

Rose was off, like a deer, and the gardener 
began, after drawing out one or two splinters 
of glass, and placing the youth in a better 
position, to close the worst cuts with cotton 
wool (which he always kept in the green- 
house) tightly bound with broad strips of 
bast. Then he soaked the wool with cold 
water, and the patient gave a long gasp, and 
began to look about him. 


“ Not dead yet, my boys!” He tried to 


shout, but only muttered; “at him again, 


Tiger, at him again! Get him by the scruff, 
Bob, don’t be an idiot. Hurrah, well done 
Peppercorns !” 


‘“Hold your tongue, sir, and shut your 
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eyes,” Mr. Arthur broke in, with his deepest 
tone, and the youth stared at him, and obeyed 
his voice, after putting up his lips, as if he 
longed to whistle. And while his mind went 
wandering into wonder, and distant dim- 
ness, a little dog, with all his wits about him, 
came in at the door, and, making obeisance 
with a tremulous tail, asked courteous leave 
to sniff at him. Mr. Arthur, being fond of 
dogs, said, “ Yes ;” and before this dog could 
have satisfied his mind, two more came in to 
help him. But the first dog, being of a 
kingly order, signified to them that they were 
not wanted ; and when they retired at his 
growl, he joined them, and the three held 
council. As sagely as any three M.D.’s they 
conducted their consultation, with their ears 
upon the curl, and their tails upon the wag, 
so far as men had spared them. But sud- 
denly all three stumps fell flat, and quivered 
with humility, for, lo! there stood their wor- 
shipful masters, puffing, and blowing, and 
inclined to swear, at having only two legs 
each, to bring them down the wall of crag. 
“‘Cappen Larks, be’un killed ?” they cried, 
all scared to go into the greenhouse. “The 
young Squire Dicky, oh lor, oh lor, and all 
the vault to be laid on us! Back there 
with ’e, every one o’ you chaps! Us’ll lash 
the legs of any chaps as trieth it. ‘These be 


Cappen’s own privy grounds, and no black- 


guards admitted in.” 

“Be off every one of you,” the owner 
shouted, with a smile which went against his 
words ; ‘or in two minutes you will be pro- 
secuted with the utmost rigour of the law.” 

“Cappen Larks, don’t ye be so haish for 
to deny us a zaight o’ the poor Master Dicky. 
There never wor a better one to work a rat 
out, and if a’ be killed us ’ll niver hunt again.” 

“* My good fellows, he is not killed, and he 
won't be, if you will get out of the way. But 
I won't answer for it, if you come plaguing 
here. Be off, if you care for his life, this 
moment.” 

“ Cappen, us ‘Il get out of the wai, quick- 
sticks. It goo’th to our hearts to zee ’un 
blading so. But to vare up they stones again 
is beyond our breeches.” 

“‘ Fare out this way, then ; across the water. 
But tell me first how the young man fell, and 
what his name is, and where he lives.” 

“*Twor all by rason of the bottled beer, 
sir. Do’e see thiccy moot-stane 1ound the 
cornder? Us had a score of bottled beer up 
yonner, and young Squire Dicky’s hat were 
too small to hold ’un. Muster Dicky Touch- 
wood, from Touchwood Park. Whatever 
will my lady zay to us?” 


“You had better go and see, but tell her 
not to be uneasy. The doctor will be here 
at once, and the lad will soon come round. 
Clear out this very instant, dogs and men.” 

For by this time thirty dogs of every 
genealogy were poking about among the 
captain’s pots. 


CHAPTER VIII.—COLONEL WESTCOMBE. 


WHILE the sportive Cantab thus broke into 
Mr. Arthur's humble greenhouse, his sister 
Julia was enjoying the keen air of the western 
moors, and passing through it swiftly and 
sweetly with the cheerful aid of a well-bred 
horse. Miss Touchwood always looked well 
in the saddle, and a lady’s riding-habit was 
a graceful dress at that time, although the 
hat was hideous. But this young lady, think- 
ing for herself, would not wear the hideous 
hat, but designed in lieu thereof a sensible 
and becoming head-gear, and got it made at 
Devonport. With its curving rim turned up 
| at one side, and a grey feather pluming round 
the front without any monstrous buckle, it 
sat lightly over her long dark eyebrows, clear 
eyes, and expressive face. ‘ What a booty 
her be!” said a tramp, to whom she had 
thrown a shilling graciously. ‘So her maight 
be,” his wife replied, ‘‘so long as her getteth 





her own way.” 

Riding with her across the moor was her 
| host and godfather, Colonel Westcombe, a 
| plain, stout man of average stature, thick-set, 
broad across the back, and looking as if no 
tailor’s art could make his clothes sit well to 
him. But that consideration moved him not, 
so long as he had plenty of room inside them. 
He thought of appearances no more than 
‘‘Captain Larks” himself did, though he 
liked to see ladies nicely dressed, and young 
men looking tidy. Upon his face his character 
was as clearly outlined as his nose, a distinct 
|and eloquent feature. Any one could see 
that he was simple-minded, slow at working 
out the twists of thought, accustomed to let 
his ideas flow into the mould of words before 
dealing with them, gently reluctant to think 
evil of mankind concerning any matter in 
which he had not as yet been robbed atro- 
ciously, compassionate, fearless, and as 
| hopeful as a child, and properly indignant 
when he came across a rogue. But large as 
the field was for that right feeling, even in 
| those more upright days, the Colonel was 
| pleased to get out of it and say, that his 
| knowledge of the world must not harden 
him so much. 

After many years of scrimped penurious life, 
| such as behoves the British officer (especially 
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when he has done great things, and must pay 
for the honour of doing them) this Colonel 
suddenly came into possession of large pro- 
perty. Diggory Westcombe, his father’s elder 
brother, who never would have anything to 
do with them in life, through some bitterness 
of blood, forgave upon his death-bed all the 
injuries he had done, and left all his pro- 
perty, when quite despaired of, to his next of 
kin and right heir, Colonel John Westcombe. 

That well-known warrior, and strong sharp- 
shooter against the sap-work of poverty, was 
amazed at being taken in the rear like this, 
and surrounded with an army bearing gifts. 
For a month of market-days, he was out of 
sorts at not having to do his own marketing ; 
for his clear sense told him that what used to 
be economy would now be no better than 
meanness. For the sake of his wife, whose 
health was weak, and of his son, who had 
the world before him, he was bound to re- 
joice at this access of wealth; but for him- 
* self, as he was laid upon the shelf, he would 
rather have rested on an oaken than a golden 
one. 

“If you please, Uncle John,” said his fair 
god-daughter, who had leave to call him so, 
though she was only of church-kin to him, 
“TI cannot allow you to stay in the silent 
mood which is growing over you.” 

“My dear, I beg your pardon,” he answered 
with his simple courtesy and pleasantness ; 
“TI am sure I would have talked, if I had 
anything to say. But surely with all this 
noble prospect—hills, and valleys, and water- 
courses, and the gorse coming out, and the 
sheep and the ponies, you would much rather 
look about than talk.” 

“ Not for a moment; I am used to all that. 
It comes and goes just the same, and tells 
me nothing. I would rather have one of 
your stories of the war, than all the hills of 
Dartmoor, and the valleys full of water, and 
the sheep that must terminate in tough mut- 
ton. And the beauty of your stories is that 
they must be true, because you always tell 
them in the very same words, and with the 
very same look, every time.” 

“ What a prosaic companion you have got! 
They say that Charles II. told his stories 
always so; but I hope that I resemble him 
in few other points. Now which of my 
stories do you wish me to begin ?” 

“The two, Uncle John; the famous pair 
which you promise to tell when you have had 
a good dinner. You must know the two I 
mean as wellas Ido. The first is about the 
bravest man you ever met with; and the 
second ought to be about the noblest man. 





The one I have heard always makes me 
proud of being born in England. I would 
rather hear such than see fifty miles of moor- 
land, or even a waterfall fifty feet high, be- 
cause they stir me into great ideas without 
making me seem small, Oh, how can poor 
Dicky spend the best of his time in rat- 
hunting ?” 

“‘ Different people look at things from dif- 
ferent points of view, my dear,” said the 
Colonel, who liked a rat-hunt himself, and 
also was fond of a waterfall, and a fine view 
from the saddle. For although he never 
noticed things particularly much, he was 
pleased that they should pass by him nicely, 
without obliging him to think, any more than 
change of air might do, “As long as I can 
remember, Julia, I have been an admirer of 
fine landscapes; and, indeed, I saw very 
beautiful things in Spain ; yet I do not know 
enough about such matters to deny that—that 
what you may call human affairs should have 
the preference. Certainly the bravest man 
I ever yet have met with e 

“Uncle John, if you dare to begin it like 
that, you will flounder before you have come 
to the snuff place ; and if you were to hesi- 
tate, you would begin to shake my perfect 
faith in it.” 

“Julia, is it possible that you can enter- 
tain the mere shadow of a doubt about the 
very least particular? If I could imagine 
that you did that, you should never again— 
I mean that I should never take any further 
pleasure in relating to you that, or any other 
fact again.” 

** Now, Uncle John, you really must not 
be so exceedingly savage and peppery. You 
begin to remind me of—well, never mind.” 

“‘My dear,” said the Colonel, “I beg your 
pardon heartily, if I have hastily expressed 
myself. Iam well aware that I sometimes 
do so, since I came into what people will 
insist upon calling my improved position. 
But I never mean anything by it, my dear 
child, and I am always sorry afterwards.” 

“Then you have no right to be so, and 
ought to go on more. Your only fault is 
that you are too fond of letting people 
triumph over you. But now be quick, that’s 
a dear Uncle John, and make amends by 
beginning it aright. You know that it always 
begins like this,—‘ Towards the close of the 
hardest, perhaps, of the many hard conflicts 
our great Commander ’—but stop, till I come 
the right way of the wind.” 

“JT am not at all sure,” her companion 
answered, as the young lady drew her horse 
to the leeward side of his, and looked at him 
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with an encouraging smile; “that it is in my 
power to do justice to that remarkable little 
incident, while I am riding a fast-trotting 
horse. I was thoroughly used to a horse in 
my youth, for my father did afford to keep 
one, and I was on his back perpetually. 
And in the Peninsula, I have ridden some 
thousands of miles with despatches. But 
for five-and-twenty years, since I have not 
been wanted, our circumstances did not per- 
mit of much riding; and it takes a little 
time to be comfortable again.” 

**You ride like a Centaur, Uncle John. 
It is impossible for anybody to ride better. 
But still I can easily understand that you 
like to do things in the regular way. Look, 
here are two great stones that seem to have 
dropped from the sky on purpose to be sat 
upon. Suppose we jump off, and rest the 
horses, and you can enjoy all the landscape, 
while you talk.” 

By the side of the long and lonely track, 
these hoary granite blocks invited the tra- 
veller to a breezy rest. A tranquil mind 
would not have found that invitation marred, 
because accepted, through long ages now, by 
those who have the rest without the breeze. 
The stones are the well-known “ Coffin- 
stones,” whereat for more than six hundred 
years the bearers of the dead across the moor 
have halted from their heavy plod, laid down 
their burden on the stones, to take its latest 
stretch of mountain, and spread their own 
bodies on the grass around, to talk of what 
would happen to themselves ere long. Of 
these things the young lady had no know- 
ledge, else would she never have sat down 
there ; neither did her companion know ; but 
the knowledge would not have moved him 
more than to make him sit bare-headed. 

“Let the poor things graze ; the grass is 
sweet,” he said, as he took the bridles off; 
and the nags, after jerking their noses with 
surprise, pricked their ears forward—not 
enough for him to catch them—and looked 
at him with well-meaning doubt. ‘“ Yes, you 
go and crop,I say. The Lord has given 
you good teeth. And be sure you come at 
once, when you hear me whistle.” 

Obedient to his voice they went, with a 
little tenderness of step at first, because it 
was long since they had crushed the blade, 
but presently the joy of nature’s colour and 
the taste broke forth in them; they pranced 
and threw up their heels and capered, and 
the gentleman’s horse made his stirrups clash 
beneath him, then fearing to waste one pre- 
cious moment, they fell to and worked the 





best mowing-machine that has ever been 





invented. The Colonel, more happy than a 
king, smiled at them, rested on his elbow, 
and began his tale. 

“Towards the close of the hardest, per- 
haps, of the many hard conflicts our great 
Commander won, by the aid of a Gracious 
Providence and his own unwearied vigilance, 
although the position of the enemy was 
turned, and the issue of the day was scarcely 
doubtful, one very important post held out, 
and had repulsed all our attempts to carry 
it. The difficulties of the ground were 


| great; not only was the approach very steep 


and intersected by a watercourse, but also 
the French artillery, beautifully served at 
grapeshot range, poured a crossing fire upon 
our attack. At the same time our own guns 
could not be brought to bear with any good 
effect upon this crest, which was defended 
with admirable spirit by a body of seasoned 
veterans, as calm and as steady as our very 
best brigade. In short, there seemed no 
chance of carrying the position, without fear- 
ful sacrifice, or even with it. 

* The line of the enemy, as I have said, was 
being driven in at almost every other point ; 
and our great Commander perceiving that 
we must eventually obtain this post, sent 
orders that as we could not take it, we should 
maintain our position, until the post was 
taken for us. 

‘Gentlemen, or rather I should say, ‘ my 
dear,’ it is impossible for me to make you 
understand what the feeling of our division 
was when we received that message.” 

“Yes, Uncle John, I can understand it 
thoroughly. I should have been ready to 
knock my herd against the first French 
cannon I coui' find. But here you always 
take a pinch of snuff, with permission of the 
ladies, if any are present. You have my 
permission, and more than that, my orders. 
You will never take that post, without it.” 

“I know how incapable I am,” resumed 
the Colonel in his proper tones, “ of describ- 
ing the condition of the human mind; but 
all around me being Englishmen—or, at 
least, an English lady, I need only say that 
we were vexed. Because we had always sup- 
posed ourselves, whether rightly or wrongly, 
is not for me to say, to be the flower of 
the whole British army. Every man of us 
was burning to be at it once again; and yet 
we knew better than to set at nought our 
orders, by attempting another direct assault. 
I remember, as if I were looking at him now, 
how the indomitable General H turned 
from the staff-officer, and spat upon the 
ground, to save himself from swearing at our 
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great Commander. But while we were all 
of us as red as a rocket, a young fellow who 
had lately joined our division, a lieutenant 
in the ‘Never mind what Hussars,’ as we 
called them from their recklessness, came 
sheepishly up to our General H , and 
asked for a private word with him. The 
General knew something of his family, I 
believe, and that makes no small difference, 
even with the strictest discipline. So, in 
spite of his temper, which was very bad just 
then, he led the young man apart; and pre- 
sently came back with his usual smile re- 
covered, while the young man remounted 
his horse and rode away. 

“ To us it had been a most irksome thing 
to wait there doing nothing, but hearing in 
the distance the laughter of the enemy, and 
receiving now and then a round shot ; and 
when there was a call for some forty volun- 
teers who could handle an axe, and haul 
trees away, the only trouble was to choose 
the men. Having been lucky enough to do 
something which pleased the General that 
morning, and being rather supple-jointed in 
those days, I obtained the command of this 
little detachment, under very simple orders. 
Our duty was nothing more than to draw 
three corks, as the General said, with a laugh 
at his own wit; and I never draw a cork 
now, or get it done for me—since I lost the 
right of doing my own work—without think- 
ing what a hard job it was on that occasion. 

“Tt seems that the young man I told you 
of just now was very fond of wandering 
among the woods alone, whenever he could | 
get the opportunity, without actual breach of 
orders ; and he had just recognised the spur 
of the hill, which the enemy held so stub- 
bornly, as a spot well known to him from a 
former visit. And unless his memory de- 
ceived him altogether, a narrow neck of land | 
would be found running down slantwise | 
from the hill on our right, into the very heart | 
of the position. With a hundred, or a hun- | 
dred and fifty horse, dashing down upon the | 
guns, while engaged in front, the whole must | 
jall into our hands at once. Only there was | 
no possibility of a charge, while three young | 
cork-trees, which stood upon the neck at its | 
narrowest point, were standing. | 

“Now the difficulty was, as you will see | 
at once, if you honour me by foliowing my | 
story, gentlemen, not only to cut down those | 

| 
; 











three trees, but to get them clean out of the 
way, ere ever the enemy should have time to 
learn what was intended, and bring thei 
guns to bear in that direction. In such a} 
case, cavalry crowded together would simply | 
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be blown away, like wads ; so that we were 
forced to go to work very warily, taking ad- 
vantage of the sham attack in front. 

“The trees were quite young, and the 
softness of the bark dulled the sound of our 
axes as well as their edge; and being partly 
sheltered from the outlook of the enemy by 
the form of the ground, we were getting on 
quite nicely, and had cleared away two ol 
the trees and felled the third, and were 
rolling it out of the way before giving the 
signal for the charge, when the whistle of 
grape}shot told us that we had been dis- 
covered. One man fell, and we lifted him 
aside} that the horses might not tread on 
him ; and then at any risk, I gave the signal; 
because it must be now or never. Our 
volunteers were ordered to slip off right and 
left, as two other guns were brought to bear 
on us; but my duty compelled me, very 
much against my liking, to stop in the middle 
of the drift, to show our cavalry where 
the obstruction was. For the smoke was 
hanging low upon the ground, just like a fog. 

“Now while I stood there, without any 
consideration, and spread out like a finger- 
post—for I had not the courage to be care- 
ful—the enemy sent another volley up the 
drift, and much of it fell to my share. So 
that if they had measured their powder 
aright, I-had never lived to find fault with it. 
Down I went, just in the stream of the 
track, and for three months heard no more 
of it. 

“ But the men at the side, who were out 
of the way, gave a very clear history of what 
happened, when the shower of grape went 
past them. The charge, which must have 
trampled me to death, was stopped by the 
young officer commanding, with a wave of 
his sword and his horse reined across ; and 
then he leaped off, and came alone to where 
I lay. In the thickest of the fire he lifted 
me, they said, as calmly as a nurse takes a 
baby from the cradle, and placed me behind 
the cork-tree, where shot could never touch 
me, and the hoof must turn aside. Then he 
tore off the scarf from his neck, and bound 
up a wound that was draining my body; 
while the Frenchmen perceived him, as the 
smoke rolled off, and like truly noble fellows 
forbore their fire. He kissed his hand to 
them, in‘ acknowledgment of this, and then 
shouting to them that the fighting was re- 
sumed, returned to his horse, gave the signal 
to charge, and carried their guns in a twink- 
Now, such a deed as that makes one 
proud to be an Englishman.” 

“Or even a good Frenchman,” fair Julia 
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replied. “I scarcely know which of them 
behaved ,the best. And though you make 
so little of your own part, I think you were 
the hero of the whole thing, Uncle John. 
But of course you found out the young 
Officer's name? And now for the other 
story, Uncle John. I have heard this story 
of the bravest man, a lot of times; and I 
like it better almost every time. But I have 
never heard the story of the noblest man ; 
and I dare say that is finer still.” 

“Tt is,” the Colonel answered in his simple 
way. ‘But I never like to tell that tale in 
cold blood, or before my dinner. And even 
so, I must have people who can enter into 
it. And even then, one ought to have a 
heavy cold, to explain the condition of the 
eyes that comes of it.” 

“The heavy cold you will certainly have, 
if you sit on these cold stones so long. And 
here comes a hailstorm, the delicate atten- 
tion of soft April to Dartmoor. Oh, I shall 
be blind, if it goes on like this, Whistle for 
the horses, uncle dear.” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE RED-FACED MAN, 


Berore “the ever loyal city,” as Exeter 
loves to call itself, was undermined with iron 
bars beneath its Castle-ramparts, Northern- 
hay was a quiet place, aside of the noisy 
London road, and pleasant for a Sunday 
walk. Here, in a good old ivied house, 
snugly encompassed by thick cob walls, was 
living, and well deserved to live, a gentleman 
of the ancient name of “Tucker.” Also his 
Christian name was ancient, being “ Caleb,” 
and no more. 

This gentleman lived with his widowed 
sister, Mrs. Giblets, late of Barnstaple, whose 
two boys went to the high grammar-school, 
as often as they could not help it. The 
deceased Mr. Giblets, a currier of repute, 
had thrice been Mayor of Barnstaple, and 
had sacrificed his life to his festive duties ; at 
the time of the Reform Bill. His relic was 
a lady of like dignity and virtue, convinced 
(as all Barum people are) of the vast superi- 
ority of that town, yet affable to the Mayor 
of Exeter. Their daughter, Mary Giblets, 
was a very nice young lady, a thorough girl 
of Devon, with a round rosy face, a smile 
for everybody, and almost at everything, a 
pair of brisk substantial feet, and a special 
turn for marketing. 

Caleb Tucker, the owner of the house, 
but not the master always, had long been in 
business as a timber-merchant, and still 
would make a purchase,-or a sale, upon 
occasion, although he had retired from the 





firm which he had reared. Honesty, indus- 
try, enterprise, and prudence, had won for 
him nearly quite enough of money to live 
upon happily, and want no more. In the 
vigour of life, when the hearts of men are as 
quick of warmth as a fire at its prime, he 
had incurred a very serious loss, never to be 
balanced in £ s.d@. The wife of his love, 
and the little ones of theirs, went all to the 
grave between a Sunday and a Saturday, 
through a storm of black fever, called in 
Devonshire “‘ the plague.” This sorrow took 
the zeal out of his existence, and left him a 
grave well-balanced man, who had learned 
that life is not counted by troy-weight. 

Now in the holiday of calm age, Caleb 
Tucker was a venerable person, slow to move 
except with pity, and tranquil in the steadfast 
hope of finding in a larger world the losses 
of the little one. His sister was twenty 
years younger than himself, and her children 
were his successors ; and he meant to do his 
duty to his own kin, instead of founding 
charities to be jobbed by aliens. Under 
these circumstances, it was right of Mrs. 
Giblets to make much of him, and encour- 
age him to save and increase his cash. 

“ How sudden the changes of the weather 
seem to be!” He was saying to his sister, 
as they sat out in the garden, on the Satur- 
day, the very day after the Colonel’s tale had 
been hurried by the hailstorm; “the spring 
weather never used to change like this ; at 
least when the turn of the days was over. 
How bright it was yesterday, until it began 
to rain! ‘Then the hills towards Dartmoor 
were covered with snow, or hail, or whatever 
it may have been.” 

“Tt must have been either hail or snow, if 
it was white;” Mrs. Giblets replied, being 
proud of perfect accuracy ; “the weather is 
continually changing; but the only whiie 
things in it are snow and hail.” 

“ Certainly Mollikins, and frost as well. 
It might have been the white frost on the 
moors. But whatever it was, it made me 
think this morning, as I looked at it from my 
bedroom window, of that poor gentleman I 
bought the land for. He has made sucha 
beautiful garden up there, and I fear that 
the frost will destroy all his bloom.” 

“He must suffer the will of the Lord, I 
suppose, as everybody else is obliged to do. 
Sometimes I lose my patience with him, be- 
cause you never tell me who he is. Why 


should a gentleman come down here, and 
buy a little far-off place like that, and work 
like a common labourer? No one would 
dare to attempt such a thing in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Barnstaple. It would be the 
duty of the Mayor to find him out. But in 
this part of the world, conspirators carry on 
just as they please.” 

“Sister, you talk a great deal too jast. If 
you ever know the truth you will be sorry 
for your words. Women are so fond of rush- 
ing to the worst conclusions.” 

“Some of them do so; but whose fault is 
it? You know that I do the very opposite, 
my dear, whenever I am not denied the 
knowledge. I wish with all my heart that I 
had never heard about him; although I liked 
him very much the only time Isawhim. But 
I always take things as I find them. I have 
no curiosity whatever about anything.” 

** Molly, you are very wise ;” answered Mr. 
Tucker ; “ we have all of us enough of trouble 
with our own affairs. And here comes pretty 
Mary, for to tell us something pleasant.” 

“ No indeed, uncle, it is quite the other 
way,” cried Mary, as she hurried up the 
walk from the side door; “I took the short 
cut, and I left all the nuts I was buying 
for Bob and for Harry, to tell you not to see 
the man—or the gentleman at least, who is 
riding up the hill to look for you. Oh, 
uncle dear, he is such a nasty man, and has 
Oh 


the evil eye, if ever anybody had it! 
dear, I turned my testament in my pocket, 
—mischief will come of it, as sure as I’m 
alive.” 

“If ever there was a little goose in the 
King’s, or rather in the Queen’s dominions 


now, her name is Mary Giblets.” Though 
he spoke thus bravely, Mr. Tucker did not 
like it; and his sister said, “ Mary, fie for 
shame! Look at your gathers, Miss !” 
“Thad no time to think about anything 
at all,” she answered with her colour ripened 
from the peach-bloom into peach ; “ he was 
asking at Besley’s, and Snell's, and Sharland’s, 
where Mr. Caleb Tucker lived, and he called 
you the land-agent. Mr. Snell told him you 
had never been that, but a strictly retired 
gentleman; and then the man laughed— 
such a nasty laugh, mamma, and young Tom 
Besley, who is always such a stupid, looked 
up from the copper mill where he was grind- 
ing pepper, and he says ‘that young lady 
will show you sir; that’s his own niece, Miss 
Giblets.’ I felt as if I could have boxed his 
ears. And the red-faced man rode up to me 
with his hat off, and said, ‘ Miss Giblets, will 
-you be my charming guide?’ And Icouldn’t 
think of anything to say, he looked so impu- 
dent. But I made hima curtsey, and began 
walking up the hill, and then I thought to 
myself that I would pay himout. Sol turned 





down Black Horse Alley towards the cut 
across Parson’s meadow (which is the nearest 
way, you know) and left him to follow, or 
not, as he pleased. Well it pleased him to 
come, and to want to talk to me, just as if 
I were nothing but a shop-girl. I looked at 
him over my shoulder now and then, and said 
yes and no, for a quarter of a mile; and 
likely he considered me as stupid as Tom 
Besley. Then suddenly we came upon the 
high turn-stile of Parson’s meadow where 
the bull is, and I slipped through like any- 
thing. ‘ Halloa! Do you expect me to ride 
over this?’ he said. And I said, ‘Oh dear ! 
Oh dear! How very stupid of me! But you 
only asked me for the shortest way, sir. I 
dare not stop to give you any more direc- 
tions, because of the bull in the bottom of 
the ham.’ And away I ran, and here I am.” 

“‘ My darling, what a risk torun! I have 
told you not to do it.’ Her mother ex- 
claimed, as she finished her tale; “ that bull 
has tossed three people.” 

“I am ten times more afraid of a bad man 
than a bull. Now be sure that you refuse to 
see him, Uncle Caleb.” 

“My dear,’ said Mr. Tucker, “you are 
scarcely old enough to be reproached with 
want of reason. I dare say the gentleman 
has no harm in him, although he may be a 
little forward. If so, he had his match ina 
very modest girl, though one of strong pre- 
judices, I am afraid. Let us go into the 
house ; perhaps he will be here directly.” 

Before they had time to put their garden- 
chairs away, the rusty wire beneath the thatch 
of the warm cob-wall that sheltered them 
gave a slow reluctant creaking jerk, and then 
a quick rattle, as it was pulled again; and 
the big bell swinging in the ivy of the house- 
porch, threw up its mouth, like a cow about 
to bellow, and fell back upon its wagging 
tongue through a rustle of crisp leatage. 
“Let him ring again,” said Mr. Tucker ; 
“when a man is in a hurry, I have known it 
do him good. Don’t go away, sister, I will 
see him here. I am too olda soldier to be 
carried by storm in this way. Mary, you be 
off, my dear, as if the bull was after you.” 

Miss Giblets withdrew, but much against 
her will, for she had a fine stock of healthy 
curiosity, and had made up her mind that 
the red-faced man was come upon an interest- 
ing errand. Then Bill, the boy of all work, 
came grinning, with a card in one hand, and 
a shilling in the other. ‘“ A’ gied me this,” 
he said, showing first the shilling, as the 
more important object of the two. “Be 
I to kape ’un, or gie ’un to you?” 
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“Gie ’un to your mother,” replied his | impatient and almost imperious ; while his 


master, as he took the card, and read the 
words “ Mr. George Gaston,” with no address 
beneath them. 

“ Ha, sir, and how are you to-day?” The 
visitor shouted with a hearty voice. ‘I have 
taken the liberty of following my pasteboard. 
I hope I see the lady quite wellalso. Madam, 
your servant! I am quite old-fashioned. I 
glory in the society of the ladies; but my 
manners are comparatively out of date, I 
fear.” 

The widow of the mayor possessed a 
shrewd tongue, as well as a stately resetve, 
sometimes ; and the former was burning to 
say that the sooner such manners were posi- 
tively out of date the better. Like her 
daughter, the lady conceived an extraor- 
dinary hatred of this man at sight; but she 
only showed it by a careful bow, and a gaze 
of reasonable surprise. 

“Excuse me, sir—Mr. Gaston, I suppose,” 
said Caleb Tucker rising slowly, and lifting 
his hat from his silvery curls; “ but I doubt 
not that if you are come upon business you 
have brought me a letter of introduction ; I 
do very little in the way of business now, and 
only with people who are known to me. 
And I have not the honour of remembering 
your name.” 

“You are quite right. Everything you do 
is right, according to the account I have 
received of you. Shall I take this chair? 
But it would make me wretched to think 
that I had banished Mrs. Tucker.” 

“ That lady is my sister, sir—Mrs. Gibiets, 
formerly of Barnstaple.” 

‘‘ Bless my heart ! I never heard of such a 
thing. Have I met Mrs. Giblets at last, 
without knowing her? My cousin, Sir 
Courtenay, is always speaking of her, and 
her graceful and refined hospitality. But too 
exclusive—he told me as much. Like all 
the superior ladies, you are too exclusive, 
Mrs. Giblets.” 

“That charge has been brought against 
me, I confess ;” the lady replied with dig- 
nity; “but wherever would you be, sir, 
without you drew a line between wholesale 
and retail?” 

Mrs, Giblets retired, with a gracious bow, 
but some doubt still about the good faith of 
the visitor ; for although he was older than 
herself, as her conscience (which she always 
consulted on the subject) told her, he wore a 
red-striped neckerchief, and a cutaway coat 
of bright green with gilt buttons. More- 
over, his voice was loud and harsh, his man- 
ner too bold, his figure burly, and his gestures 
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face, though resolute and rather handsome, 
expressed more than impressed good opinion 
of himself. His forehead was high and 
square, the eyes keen and glittering, the nose 
strong and aquiline, and the chin very firm 
and prominent. But the colour of the 
cheeks was fiercely red, the mouth very 
wide and voracious, and instead of a curve 
at the hinges of the jaws there occurred a 
conspicuous angle. Boys, who have powers 
of observation happily extinguished in later 


| life, dubbed him at school “ George Coffin- 


face ;” but when his brow expanded, the 
name no longer suited him, except as regards 
the part below the ears, where a few white 
whiskers showed the harshness of the angle, 
now become more prominent from years of 
zealous exercise; while his very florid 
colour and thick crop of tawny hair gave 
abundance of life to his countenance. 

““ Now, Mr. Tacker, I have ridden a long 
way,” he began, after looking round and 
bringing his chair nearer, “upon a matter 
really of no importance to me, in any other 
light.than this—that I may do a kindness, 
and help a fellow-creature. Probably I shall 
not even earn so much as thanks, and you 
know how little those are worth. I do not 
pretend to be moved by any Quixotic 
ardour, or Christian duty, or broad philan- 
thropy, or any romantic motive. But a sense 
of gratitude for a good turn done me five- 
and-twenty years ago, together with some 
natural desire to baffle selfish roguery— 
although it is no concern of mine, you see— 
has led me to sacrifice some valuable time, 
and trespass perhaps on yours, sir.” 

- Not at all. Don’t speak of it. Iam 
glad to be of service ;” Mr. Tucker replied 
in his regular way. ‘“ But did I understand 
that you had brought a letter to me?” 

“Nota syllable of any kind. I make a 
point of never insulting anybody. And to 
suppose that a man of your experience could 
fail to know a gentleman at first sight would 
be most impertinent. And let me remind 
you,” continued Mr. Gaston, perceiving that 
the other looked a little glum at this, “ that 
I am not come upon any business question, 
where my solvency, and soon, might require 
to be established. My object is simply to 
perform a kindness, and your aid will cost 
you nothing, neither risk a single penny. I 
ask you no favour; I simply propose it as a 
duty to yourself, that you should enable me 
to confer a benefit upon a most deserving 
and ill-treated fellow-Christian. Instead of 
losing ‘anything by it, you will gain very 
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largely. For you will thus restore to position 
and some wealth a man of most grateful and 
generous nature. I have no cant about me, 
and it is my abhorrence ; but it would be too 
much of the opposite extreme to deny that 
the hand of a good Providence is here.” 
“Sir, you speak well, and very sensibly so 
far;” 


the red-faced gentleman at first sight ; 
you will kindly tell me what it is that I can 
do, I will do it, unless there should be reason 
to the contrary, or at any rate necessity for 
consideration.” 

“Oh, it does not require half a moment’s 
hesitation ; you will say that I have made 
much ado about nothing. All I want to 
know is the address of a gentleman, for 
whom you bought a small estate from fifteen 
to twenty years ago; probably the shorter 
date is the more correct one, rather a tall 
man, with a military manner.” 

**T am not a land-agent,” Mr. 
plied ; “neither do I meddle with the law- 
yer’s business. But at one. time, from my 
knowledge of the county, and purchase of 
timber, and so on, I was frequently asked to 
obtain a purchaser for small outlying pro- 


perties, perhaps belonging to the gentlemen | 


who were selling me their timber. Of course 
the matter afterwards passed through the 
proper hands, and I never thought of making 
any charge for what I did. Still there were | 
sO many cases, that without particulars 1) 
cannot pretend to say anything.” 

“Still you must have known in almost 
every case, who the purchaser was, what made 
him buy, where he lived, what he did with 
himself, &c. 


with.” 

“T am ready to oblige you, Mr. Gaston, if 
I can, without any breach of confidence. 
Your inquiry is unusual, as you must know ; 
and unless you can manage to be more pre- 
cise, I see no possibility of helping you. If 
you can supply me with the name and date, 
I may have some recollection of the matter 
you refer to. Also it is only fair to ask how 
you have heard of me, and my share in the 
business. You can scarcely consider that 
question rude.” 

“ Certainly not, my dear sir;” replied the 
. Visitor; ‘“‘everything is plain and above 
board here. I only regret that from my 
own ignorance I should have to give you so 
much trouble. 


good you will excuse me. The case has 


answered the cautious timber-merchant, | 
trying to conquer his unreasonable dislike of | 
“ey 

if | 


Tucker re- | 


Officers seldom turn farmers, I | 
believe, and seldom have managed from their | 
miserable pay to save money to buy land 


But in your desire to do | 


| some little peculiarities, which with your per- 

|mission I will recount. Only let me ask 
you first if you are sure that a long tale will 
not weary you.” 

“Nothing will weary me about—I mean in 
a case of so much interest.’ 

“* How good of you to feel such interest 
without any knowledge of the people im- 
plicated. But alas, Mr. Tucker, I am suffer- 
ing from thirst. I have ridden neariy fifty 

| miles since noon ; now all very pure air, such 
as that of Devon, contains saline particles ; 
, and in the distance I behold a pump. I would 
' crave your hospitable leave to go and move 
the handle.” 

“Mr. Gaston, I humbly beg your pardon,” 
said the ancient gentleman, arising with a 
sigh; ‘‘ but my mind is not as present to me, 
as it used to be. We have not the name of 
| inhospitality, as a rule, in Devonshire ; but 
I give you my honour, sir, that it quite 
| escapedme. And after your ride—what will 
my sister say? I beg you to come into our 
little parlour. It is getting rather cold out 

here, and not so comfortable. Perhaps you 
have never even dined? Oh dear!” 

“TI shall go to the pump, and that alone, 
| if you say another syllable, my dear sir. But 
if you make a point of it, I will goin. But, 
| nothing to eat, sir—not one morsel. My din- 
| ner is a trifle to a man like me, and I have 
|made arrangements about it. Anything, 

| anything—a_ glass of cold water, with a 

quarter of a knob of sugar suits me well.” 
| However, like most men who speak thus, 
| the traveller was better in his deed than 
/ word ; so that three large tumblers of hot 
‘rum and water confessed him more capacious 
than themselves before he had much to say 
to them. 

“Tt is a curious story. You misdoubted 
me out there ;” he began, with a wave of his 
glass drumstick towards the garden. “But, 
‘Tucker, I have found you now to be a hearty 
fellow. The heart, after all, is the thing that 
matters most with all human beings. Hang 
it, I don’t suppose one man in fifty thousand 
would have taken up this thing like me, from 
pure love of the specie.” 

“ Of the human species ;” his host amen- 
ded gently ; then, fearful of any rudeness, 
added—* no doubt you are right however; the 
two words are much the same, I do believe.” 

“To me no matter is of any moment,” 
resumed the red-faced man, with his roses 
deepening into mulberries, “in comparison 
with the glow ot heart produced by a noble 
action. And when we can benefit ourselves 
| as well, what a poor heart it must be that 
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hesitates! Look at the case which I have in 
hand. An amiable but eccentric man, a 
pattern of every virtue, except the rare one 
of common sense, takes a turn against all 
his family. He fancies that they are all set 
against him, that their views are sordid and 
his alone are large ; that as he cannot alter 
them his best plan is to have nothing to do 
with them and keep out of their sight. Also 
he believes that a man’s truest work is to earn 
his own living with his own hands, and wash 
them clean of all the vices of the world. In 
a word, he has crotchets about society, 
nature, and things of that sort, to put it 
clearly. Well, he disappears, without rhyme 
or reason, having lost the only link that re- 
tained him in society, a charming young 
wife, who was the goddess of the day. He 
buries himself in some outlandish region, 
although he belongs to a distinguished 
family, and has done a good deal to dis- 
tinguish himself. No doubt he believes 
that he has acted for the best, that he is 
fulfilling what is called in the cant of the day, 
‘a lofty mission,’ that he stood across the 
light of other people’s prospects, and was 
bound in duty to obliterate himself ; whereas 
in reality he is consulting his own tastes, 
which are out ofall reason and fantastic. 

“Let us say that his family have long 
looked upon him as an excellent but mis- 
guided fellow, not a black sheep, but a stray 
sheep, who will have his own way; and 
hoping for his happiness they make no fuss 
about him. But in the course of years, he 
becomes more needful, as a snug little pro- 
perty falls to him by succession, and his sig- 
nature is needed, as a matter of formality in 
a settlement of importance. In such a case, 
he must abandon for a moment his hermitage, 
receive his dues, and perform his duty. 
Possibly he may be induced to return alto- 
gether to civilised existence. If so, he will 
be welcomed by enthusiastic friends, and his 
history shall appear in letters of pure gold. 
On the other hand, if he prefers the seclusion 
which must have become his second nature 
now, he may return to it with his wheels 
greased—excuse the coarseness of the allu- 
sion, my dear sir, what I mean is with more 
butter for his farmhouse bread. Now, what 
do you think of my proposal?” 

“Ido not appear to have quite under- 
stood,” Mr. Tucker replied very quietly and 
slowly, “ what proposal there is before me, 
or even that there is any atall. If not a 
rude question in my own house, I would 
venture to ask, sir, wiihout offence, whether 
you are a solicitor ?” 





“Come now, my friend, you are a little 
too hard on me. When I have tried to 
make it clear to you that I desire to do 
good!” 

“IT am sure I beg your pardon, sir. But 
so they may sometimes ; I do assure you I 
have known it. But since you are not in the 
law, I may speak freely. And to save you 
further trouble, I will own right out that I 
am pretty sure by this time of the gentleman 
you mean. I know of no great mystery in 
the matter; and such things are not at all in 
my line. He wished to be quiet and undis- 
turbed, as a man might well do in a sad 
affliction, and as every man has a right to 
do, if he chooses. I felt the same feeling 
myself, Mr. Gaston, in the days when the 
Lord afflicted me.” 

The voice of the old man _ trembled 
slightly, for his affliction was life-long; and 
this had helped to draw him towards the 
man in like trouble, who had made up his 
mind to retire from the world. 

“ You too have lamented?” said the red- 
faced man. “It is the lot of us all, my dear 
sir. But the duty of the strong man is, to 
up, cast off, and gird himself.” 

“I will not deny it. But it takes a time 
to do it, as well as a clear view of the world. 
And for looking at the world there are quite 
as many hills, as there are men to stand on 
them. But Iam keeping you long from your 
dinner, Mr. Gaston, which I believe you 
have ordered. You do not expect me to teil 
you, I suppose, all I know about the gentle- 
man you ask of?” 

“It there is anything that I avoid,~ 
Tucker,” the visitor replied, as he com- 
pounded for himself a fourth instalment of 
rum-punch—* it is the barest semblance of a 
liberty. Your excellent health, my dear 
friend! Ihave never encountered a more 
harmonious soul. No, no; I only ask you 
for the gentleman’s address, to do him a 
genuine and great kindness.” 

“ It will give me real pleasure,” said the 
host, who was standing, and bowing at the 
generous carousal in his honour, “ to place 
you in communication with him, upon the 
receipt of his permission. That is a thing 
for him to give, and not for me to take as 
granted. Shall I write and inform him of 
your application? Or will you write your- 
self, Mr. Gaston, and leave it with me to be 
forwarded? You do not know the name, I 
think you say—the present name of the 
gentleman. But if you will use the name 
yuu know him by, I will answer tor saie 
delivery. We may save the post, i you begin 
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at once. Here is all you want, including 
sealing-wax ; and I will leave the room while 
ou write, if you think proper.” 

“Well!” cried the visitor, jumping up 
with a force that shook the room, and made 
the glasses rattle, while his face turned white, 
and its glow flew to his eyes; “is that all 
you mean to tell me?” 

“T can tell you nothing more,” the old 
man answered, looking at him firmly, but with 
great surprise ; “nothing more, until I get 
permission. Surely you would not « 


“T forgot one little thing,” the other in- 
terrupted, as he thrust his hand so violently 
into a breast-pocket that the host nearly made 
up his mind to see a pistol; “I forgot that 
nothing is to be had for nothing. My mind 
is so set upon discovering that man, that if 
fifty pounds—well then a hundred pounds—” 








“ Not a thousand, sir ; no, nor fifty thou- 
sand ;” Caleb Tucker broke in sternly. “ You 
must be a bad man, whatever you may say 
about your heart, to insult me so. It is 
lucky for you that I am not a young man. 
Leave my house. I am not accustomed to 
entertain such visitors.” 

‘* Over-righteous Caleb,” said the red-faced 
man, recovering his colour and his temper, 
or enough of it to supply cool insolence ; 
“we have no faith in all this noble indig- 
nation. You know, my remarkably stingy 
host, upon which side your bread is buttered. 
And you think to make a good thing of what 
you have got out of me. Ta, ta, Master 
Dry-rot. Your very cheap rum has spoiled 
my appetite for dinner. I shall go to your 
cathedral, and pray to be delivered from the 
company of ancient hypocrites.” 





THE ROAD TO THE POLE. 
A Bachting Cruise to Novaya Zemlya and Seas adjacent. 
By Caprain ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM, R.N. 
FIRST PAPER 


WAS meditating over 
the large amount of in- 
teresting work which 
: lies open to the explorer 
in the Arctic Seas, and deploring the in- 
‘activity of our own countrymen, who ap- 
peared to view with apathetic indifference 
the exertions of other nations in a field in 


which the British have so distinguished them- 
XXII—7 





selves in bygone days, when I received an 
invitation from a friend to accompany him on 
a sporting trip to Novaya Zemlya. 

The object of the cruise was the pursuit of 
walruses, seals, polar bears, and other oil- 
yielding animals, the capture of which would 
afford more sport than profit. 

My friend, in order to follow out his scheme, 
had hired a small Norwegian cutter, which was 
being prepared for his reception at Tromso. 
She was to be ready early in May, and all he 
wanted was a companion for the voyage. 

Although three days, all the time allotted 
me, was a short period in which to obtain 
my leave and make preparations for an 
Arctic cruise, I gladly accepted the offer to 
share his small cabin, only stipulating that 
when satisfied with the murder of unoffending 
animals, we might be engaged in the more 
useful employment of examining the edge of 
the pack ice supposed to exist between Novaya 
Zemlya and Spitzbergen. My friend, being 
quite as enthusiastic regarding the exploration 
of the unknown Arctic world as myself, at 
once agreed to my amendment, so, our pre- 
parations being hurriedly concluded, we left 
England on the rst of May. 

I will not weary my readers with an ac- 
count of our passage across to Norway, or 
with the grand scenery enjoyed by us as we 
threaded our way up the fiords and inside the 
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islands which fringe, and form such a protec- 
tion from the sea to, the western Norwegian 
coast. Suffice it to say, that we reached 
Tromso, the most northern city in the world 
—for it is a bishop’s see and contains a popu- 
lation of over 7,000 people—on the roth of 
May, and found the little vessel, that was 
destined to be our home for the succeeding 
five months, nearly ready to receive us. 

Our yacht, the /sbjorn, had already ac- 
quired historical celebrity asan arctic voyager. 
She was of 43 tons burthen and, being 
fitted up essentially as a cargo-carrying ship 
and therefore with a large, commodious 
main hold, our accommodation was in propor- 
tion limited. The cabin, common both to 
my companion and myself, in which we lived, 
slept, and ate our meals, was slightly raised 
by a small deck house being built over it, but 
its dimensions were only 54 feet by 5 feet 9 
inches, with a height of 6 feet 4 inches. Our 
bunks were 1 foot 9 inches in breadth. A 
small caboose or deck galley served as our 
kitchen, and this was taken possession of by 
K., our general factotum, one of those useful 
sort of men so seldom met with, who are not 
only willing, but able, to turn their hands to 
almost anything that is required of them. 
He was our cook, and did for us generally 
during the cruise. Our crew consisted of the 
skipper, mate, two harponeers, cook, and 
four seamen, all Norwegians, They lived in 
a small place at the fore end of the vessel. 

The captain’s qualifications for the com- 
mand were zz/, for he was no navigator ; but 
being the owner of the vessel, he naturally 
regarded himself, and we dubbed him, as 
skipper. The /sdjorn was well protected for 
ice navigation, and was 55 feet long, with 
a beam of 17 feet. 

The interior of our cabin presented a very 
business-like appearance, for we had no less 
than eight guns and rifles, of different calibres, 
suspended in various parts of the cabin. 
Nor ought I to omit mentioning another of 
our messmates, namely, “ Gouch,” a collie 
dog belonging to my companion, to whose 
good nose we were repeatedly indebted for 
many a fine fat haunch of venison. 

Calm weather or head winds was our lot 
for some days after leaving Tromsé, and 
our progress was therefore necessarily slow. 
Sometimes we would lie becalmed in a 
narrow channel, completely surrounded by 
hills from one to three thousand feet in 
height, their snow-covered slopes and sum- 
mits being clearly reflected in the placid and 
unruffled water that nestled at their bases, 
whilst our own hull and sails as we gazed 





into the water appeared mirrored as in a 
looking-glass, a perfect illustration of Cole- 
ridge’s “ painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 

Asa contrast to this, occasionally we 
would be assailed by strong and furious 
squalls, which, gathering in strength and 
velocity as they rushed through the mountain 
gaps and gorges, would burst upon us in un- 
controlled fury, necessitating constant vigi- 
lance and caution on the part of our crew. 

Passing through the fjords to the south- 
ward of North Cape, we emerged into the 
Barents Sea on the 28th, and shaped a course 
to the eastward. 

It is certainly an undoubted fact, which 
has elsewhere been recorded, that wherever 
Englishmen have been they have left their 
mark! And although it is many years since 
English explorers sailed into the sea, now 
called after the celebrated Dutch navigator, 
the mark of our countrymen is there to be 
found; for the most northern point of 
Europe proper (as distinguished from the 
great continent comprising both Europe and 
Asia) was named the North Cape by an 
Englishman, and was, in all probability, first 
rounded by Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1553. 
It received its name from his second in com- 
mand, Richard Chancellor. The name by 
which this headland was known to the Rus- 
sians was Murmansky Noss, which means the 
Nose or Cape of the Normans! 

A voyage in a small craft like the little 
Isbjorn, when continued for any length of 
time, must always be attended with a certain 
amount of monotony. It is almost impos- 
sible to settle down to any work of a serious 
nature, for the very liveliness of the little 
craft tosses and jumbles up all one’s ideas 
into such an incongruous mass that it re- 
quires at least a day’s perfect stillness to dis- 
entangle them from the unutterable confusion 
they have got into. As for walking, or 
taking any exercise, that is quite out of the 
question, for even if the afore-mentioned 
anties*ofthe*vessel would admit the possi- 
bility of walking##@@h a proceeding is ren- 
dered impossible by’ thewayin which the 
deck is lumbered,' for at $ea*We had'to carry 
our. two -walrus* boats, which ‘are very little 
smaller than the vessel itself, inboard! We 
certainly found the /sdjorn the liveliest of 
little “ ice-bears.” 

Birds indigenous to the Arctic regions 
soared over our heads, many of which were 
sacrificed in the interests of science as addi- 
tions to our natural history collections. Some- 
times we would watch, with eager interest, 
our sympathies being always on the side of 
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the aggrieved party, the Pomatorhine Skua, 
or Robber Gull, as it is more commonly 
called, chasing the unfortunate Kittiwake, if 
it should be the fortunate possessor of a fish, 
and swooping down upon it in rapid fierce 
flight, attempt to rob it of its prey, both 
hunter and hunted screaming discordantly 
all the time. Well is it named the Robber 
Gull; for too lazy, or unable, to fish for itself, 
it relies for its food upon what it is able to 
steal from the harmless and graceful Kitti- 
wake, 

A falling thermometer and a sharp crisp- 
ness of the air announced that we were rapidly 
approaching the neighbourhood of ice, and 
on the afternoon of June 4th, being some 
fifty miles off the south-west coast of Novaya 
Zemlya, we ran into a large quantity of 
loosely packed thin ice, existing in loose 
streams, through which we had little diffi- 
culty in penetrating. 

During the time we were in the ice we ex- 
perienced most changeable weather. At one 


moment the sun would shine upon us out of 
a clear, cloudless sky, and the next we would 
have to run for shelter from a heavy snow- 
storm, accompanied by a keen, cutting wind. 
There is hardly any region in the world where 
the weather is so uncertain and changeable 


as in the Arctic zone, and where the sun 
breaking forth, in one moment makes every- 
thing bright and joyous, which before was a 
dull, dreary scene, a vast and illimitable 
waste of snow and ice. 

It was quite a relief that we experienced 
as we sailed from a rather rough tumbling 
sea into the smooth water invariably found in 
the vicinity of ice, the change from the 
boisterous tumult of the one to the remark- 
ably quiescent state of the other being mar- 
vellously sudden and almost instantaneous. 
This first encounter of ours with the ice 
showed us, unmistakably, the extreme aver- 
sion evinced by our Norwegian crew to run- 
ning any undue risks by forcing the ship into 
the pack, 

When working through ice, or being any- 
where in its vicinity, it was quite amusing to 
watch the doleful and anxious look which our 
skipper’s face invariably assumed ; but when 
at sea and clear of all dangers both of ice 
and land, no member of our little ship’s com- 
pany was merrier or apparently more happy 
than the captain, Although well advanced 
in years he was as active as a monkey, and 
would frequently go aloft for the express pur- 
pose of amusing himself by sliding down the 
boom topping lift or some other rope. 

During his spell at the wheel he would 





beguile the time by singing Norwegian songs, 
and although unable to speak a word of Ing- 
lish, he learnt, before our return, from our 
attendant, the famous Jingo song; and we 
would hear at all hours of the day old “‘ Jog” 
or “Sindbad,” as we used to call him, baw!- 
ing out at the top of his voice, in a curious 
foreign accent— 

** Don’t want ter fecht, 
By yingo ef I do,” 
&e., &e., &c. 

Our first visitor from the shores of Novaya 
Zemlya was a beautiful little “ Sylvia,” about 
the size of a wren, perhaps a little larger, 
possessing the most brilliant blue plumage 
about its neck and breast. ‘This little warbler 
was blown off from the land during a south- 
easterly breeze, and fluttering around the 
ship for a few minutes, alighted upon the 
bulwarks, innocently imagining it would be 
allowed to rest after the fatigues incidental 
to its flight. But, alas! poor deluded little 
bird! Instead of receiving kind treatment 
and a warm welcome it was ruthlessly at- 
tacked and felled to the deck by a blow from 
a large broom, and soon deprived of its 
beautiful skin. It was too rare a specimen to 
be allowed to escape, and was therefore sacri- 
ficed in the interests of science. 

On the goth of June we sighted, for the first 
time, the little-known land of Novaya Zemlya. 
A strong gale of wind was blowing from the 
south-east at the time, accompanied by a 
dense snowstorm, and it was only during a 
lull in the weather that we succeeded in ob- 
taining a glimpse of it. In the afternoon of 
the same day we ran close in for shelter and 
smooth water, and eventually anchored for a 
few hours under the lee of Goose Land, as 
the low, flat, jutting-out peninsula is named, 
several of which are to be found along the 
west coast of the island. 

I cannot say that our first view of the land 
prepossessed us very much in its favour; all 
that could be seen was a low snow-covered 
coast, whilst in the background were lofty 
snow-capped hills more or less uniform. The 
whole country was entirely wrapped in one 
impervious mantle of snow. 

The next morning saw the little Jsbjorn 
again under way and pursuing a northerly 
course. 

On the same evening a little excitement 
was caused by suddenly observing a small 
boat bearing down upon us from the land, its 
occupants firing blank charges in order to 
attract our attention. Many were the con- 
jectures as to what she could possibly be. 
The most plausible seemed to be that she 
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contained the crew of a shipwrecked vessel ; 
yet at the same time we knew that it was 
almost too early in the year for any vessel to 
have been destroyed by the ice north of us. 
We therefore concluded that the boat must 
contain the crew of a vessel that had been 
caught by the ice the previous year, and had 
therefore been compelled to pass the winter 
on the sterile and inhospitable coast of 
Novaya Zemlya, Our surmises were speedily 
set at rest, for on heaving-to and allowing 
her to come alongside, she proved to be a 
small open boat, containing five Samoyedes : 
two men, a woman, and a couple of children. 
They were clad in reindeer-skin coats, with 





agreeable intelligence that we were the first 
vessel they had seen going north this year ; 
which naturally elated us not a little, know- 
ing that if we could get amongst game, by 
which term we alluded to walruses and seals, 
we should find them undisturbed by the visits 
of previous hunters, and therefore expect 
to reap a rich harvest. They also told us 
that the ice had broken up along the coast 
some eight weeks before. The Samoyedes 
were accompanied by four wretched-looking 
dogs, resembling Eskimo dogs, though per- 
haps not quite so large, all equipped with 
sledging harness, whilst the runners and 
framework of a sledge could be seen in the 








hoods of the mae bottom of 
same mate- \ eS the boat. 
rial,and seal- Ey Our visit- 
skin trousers ors remain- 
and boots. ed on board 
They ap- for upwards 


peared very 
merry and 
cheerful,and 
boarded us 
in a_ very 
unceremoni- 
ous manner, 
entirely set- 
ting at rest 
any idea we 
might have 
had of their 
being in a 
semi-starved 
or famished 
condition. 
The lady 
(although it 
required a 
very keen 
observer to 
detect the 
difference of 
sex, so similar were they in their clothing) 
was handed up the side by our gallant 
skipper in true cavalier style. The children, 
however, were treated less ceremoniously, 
being summarily seized by the nape of the 
collar of their skin habiliments and thus 
dragged on board. 

They informed us that they had passed the 
winter in a hut not far from where they met 
us, and that they were then on their way to 
the Kostin Shar to visit their friends—a 
settlement of Samoyedes being established in 
that neighbourhood. A Russian had passed 
the winter with them, but had been left in 
charge of the hut. We also received the | 
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of an hour, 
when, sup- 
plying them 
with a small 
quantity of 
bread and 
water, and 
rejoicing 
their hearts 
with a glass 
of agua vite 


each, they 
took their 
departure 


and sailed 
to the south- 
ward, 

As the 
small stock 
of freshmeat 
we had 
brought with 
us from 
Troms6 was diminishing in a most alarming 
manner, it was decided to put into a har- 
bour, called Nameless Bay, in order to 
replenish our provisions. This bay was 
reputed to be a famous place for “looms,” 
as Brunnich’s guillemots are invariably 
called ; and well did it deserve the reputa- 
tion it had acquired, for it was one vast 
loomery, teeming with birds. The bay was 
bounded on the three sides by high hills, 
terminating at the water in abrupt, precipi- 
tous cliffs, about one hundred feet in height. 
Frost and the action of the weather had 
| formed narrow ledges on the faces of these 
| limestone cliffs, rising in regular stratifica- 
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tions, tier over tier, from base to summit. 
These ledges were the loomeries, and on 
them were congregated myriads of birds. So 
thickly were they clustered together, that 
the combination of their black and white 
plumage made the face of the cliffs assume a 
“pepper and salt” hue. 

Some idea may be gathered of the count- 
less numbers of these birds by the fact that 
my companion and myself in less than two 
hours bagged six hundred, and, had we re- 
quired it, many hundreds more could have 
been obtained in the same space of time. 
On the first discharge of our guns, a perfect 
cloud rose in front of us, completely obscur- 
ing the face of the cliff. The noise produced 
by the tremendous whirring and flapping of 
wings can only be compared to that made by 
the fall of water from a large cascade. As 
they flew seawards they struck us in the 
boats, whilst the killed and wounded fell 
upon us like hail. The incessant flight of 
these birds in different directions, during the 
days we remained at anchor in the bay, 
reminded me more of the swarming of hun- 
dreds of hives of bees than anything else ; so 
continuous were their flights, that we used to 
find it almost impossible to sweep the land 
carefully with a telescope for game, in conse- 
quence of the rapid passage of these birds 
across the fields of our glasses. 

The looms build their nests on the ledges 
of the cliffs, where their eggs, of which there 
is only one in each nest, are perfectly secure 
from the depredations of all thieves but the 
skuas and the Glaucus gulls. These latter 
birds breed on the summits of the cliffs, im- 
mediately over the loomeries, which they 
watch with a jealous and greedy eye. The 
male and female loom alternately guards the 
precious egg, and woe betide the unfortunate 
guillemot who should be tempted away, by 
food or otherwise, from its sacred treasure. 
The watchful skua or burgomaster quickly 
swoops down, and on the return of the loom 
its nest is empty. 

We were, unfortunately, a few days too 
early to obtain any of the eggs for our break- 
fast table, but we revelled for some time in 
such delicacies as “loom soup,” “stewed 
loom,” “curried loom,” and other ingenious 
methods of cooking those birds. 

Under some of the cliffs were large caves, 
worn away by the action of the sea, the fronts 
of which were, in some instances, almost 
choked by heavy masses of pure white snow, 
whilst clusters of large transparent icicles, 
hanging pendant like stalactites from the top, 
formed a beautiful fringe or fret-work to the 





entrances, past which all was wrapped in 
sombre gloom. 

It did not require a very great stretch of 
imagination to fancy one’s self suddenly trans- 
ported into fairyland, a feeling enhanced by 
the beautiful prismatic colours which were 
reflected, as the rays of the midnight sun, 
“bathing in deep joy” the snow-clad hills on 
the northern side of the bay, just caught the 
icicles that adorned the mouths of the caverns 
on the southern side. It was such a scene 
as might be imagined would be produced by 
a visit to the “ Halls of Dazzling Light,” or 
to “ Aladdin’s Cave.” 

Whilst pulling up in our boats to the head 
of the bay one beautiful still night, and en- 
joying the glorious scenery I have attempted 
to depict, we were aroused from our pleasing 
reverie, and called into active life, by seeing 
four reindeer quietly browsing on the few 
patches of vegetation which, here and there, 
appeared in the long stretches of snow- 
covered land. Fairyland had, for the time, 
to be forgotten, the peaceful beauties of the 
scene had to be ignored, and the more prac- 
tical and cruel work of slaughter had to be 
considered. 

They were the first reindeer we had seen, 
and although we had already well supplied 
ourselves with fresh provisions in the shape 
of “looms,” a venison steak or haunch was 
not to be despised. 

Quickly landing, although not without 
some difficulty on account of the ice-foot we 
had to scramble up, and which was about 
eight feet high, we started in pursuit; and so 
well were our precautions taken and arrange- 
ments carried out, that in little over two 
hours we had the satisfaction of pulling back 
to our ship with four fine bucks in our boat, 

The reindeer, during the month of June, 
in consequence of their winter coats being so 
assimilated in colour to the snow, are by no 
means easy to see, and it requires a very 
quick and practised eye to distinguish them. 

So covered is the land, in this month, with 
snow, that it is surprising that these animals 
can find sufficient food on which to subsist. 
Their scent, however, is so keen, that they 
quickly discover the presence of moss or 
other vegetation under the snow, which latter 
is soon displaced in order to get at it. The 
willow (Sa/ix arctica) is the favourite food of 
the reindeer. Of course, in the early part 
of the season these animals are very lean and 
scraggy, but towards August and September 
they are in magnificent condition. ‘The last 
reindeer shot by us had five inches of fat on 
its hind quarters. 
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Although Novaya Zemlya may be regarded 
as an uninhabited land, numerous vestiges of 
former visitors are everywhere to be found. 
These traces consist of ruined huts and 
circlets of stones, or old fire-places and fox- 
traps. The huts owe their existence to 
Russian walrus hunters, and others engaged 
in the like occupation, whilst the stones are 
evidently the sites of old Samoyede encamp- 
ments. These migratory tribes frequently 
pass many years of their lives in the southern 
part of Novaya Zemlya, and wander north- 





wards during the spring and summer in the 
pursuit of game. 

Cairns, those essentially Arctic landmarks, 
abound along the coast, every prominent 
cape, headland, or hill, being ornamented 
with one or more. These cairns are erected 
by the Russian and Norwegian fishermen 
during their idle moments. A great many 
are also doubtless due to the Russian officers 
and men who were engaged in surveying the 
coast during the early part of the present 
century. 





IS SOCIETY CHRISTIANIZED ? 


By THE EDITOR. 


ERE St. Paul to revisit the earth, and 

to contemplate the actual state of 
European society, we wonder how far he would 
recognise the characteristics of that Kingdom 
of God for which he laboured. Or, to put it 
on still higher ground, to what extent would 
our Lord, if He came among us, trace 
the influence of the religion He sought to 
establish? Without touching on what exists 
elsewhere there can be no doubt as to the 
power—on the whole, unspeakably beneficial 
—which Christianity visibly exercises in this 
kingdom. Its existence is felt everywhere, 
directly or indirectly. There is not a parish 
which does not betray some evidence of zeal 
for Church or creed. Everywhere Church 
or Dissent is busy. No rank escapes their 
activity. And yet the contrast betwixt ex- 
istent Christianity and the spirit of Christ’s 
religion may, in spite of all, be as marked 
as what He tound betwixt the zeal for 
Moses and the Pentateuch which possessed 
the Jerusalem of His day, and the true 
requirements of the Mosaic law. “ Did 
not Moses give you the law?” He asked, 
** and yet none of you keepeth the law.” The 
assertion was extraordinary. If there was 
one object more than another to which they 
devoted thought and zeal it was the endeavour 
to keep the law with precision. Reverence 
for Moses and his holy books, and loyalty 
to the historic Church, were not merely 
the religion, but the very passion of the 
people. And yet it was to them Christ said, 
“ None of you keepeth the law.” Standing in 
the midst of a society, the very breath of 
whose life was theology and ecclesiasticism, 
He told them they “knew not the Father.” 
He finds more of the spirit of true religion 
in Roman officers, in heathen women, even 
in publicans and harlots, who at all events 





were real in their conscious sinfulness, than 
among the Scribes, Pharisees, and lawyers ° 
who filled the synagogues. 

Is there anything in the condition of 
society now which would lead us to suspect 
a similar condemnation at the hands of 
Christ? The question opens far too wide 
and difficult a field for adequate discussion 
in this brief paper. We can only suggest some 
thoughts in reply. 

If we take The Sermon on the Mount as 
the best exposition of the spirit of the reli- 
gion which Christ sought to establish, and 
making full allowance for the vivid style in 
which, after oriental fashion, the truth is there 
put, we cannot fail to notice the uncompro- 
mising nature of the demands He urges. 
Humility, meekness, an intense love of the 
right, mercy, peacefulness, sincerity form the 
elementary themes from which the full har- 
mony of the discourse is sounded. Good- 
ness, which is to be like a permeating salt ; 
good works, that are to shine forth like light, 
from their intrinsic beauty; such love towards 
others as cannot brook causeless anger ; for- 
giveness to the uttermost; purity, not merely 
of conduct, but desire; such high honour 
that no oath is requisite ; unquestioning gene- 
rosity, embracing the unthankful as well as 
the grateful ; freedom from that rancour of 
party-spirit which salutes its sympathizers 
only ; such an absence of ostentation that all 
is done in secret and before God alone ; such 
unworldliness as cares primarily for what is 
right and godly, and treats money or success, 
and even the question of food and raiment, 
as of secondary importance; the honest 
charity which refuses to judge a brother— 
that tone of mind, in short, which Christ 
terms the spirit of both law and gospel, and 
the essence of all social religion :—“ Whatso- 
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ever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” If these or such- 
like principles express the will of Christ as 
manifested in the individual or society, how 
far do we find it realised now ? 

If we commence with the ecclesiastical 
world, we are free to acknowledge that there 
is great zeal and an extraordinary expendi- 
ture of energy by different parties on behalf 
of what each terms “the truth,” or “the 
Church,” thereby meaning those aspects of 
truth, or that branch of the Church, with 
which they have identified themselves. But 
if Christ’s religion is in its spirit that which is 
described in the Sermon on the Mount, we 
may entertain some doubts as to whether it 
has been advanced or retarded by ecclesiasti- 
cism, as distinct from the beneficent work 
which all Churches more or less promote. 
When we estimate the bitter quarrelling about 
the mint and anise of government, combined 
with neglect of mutual fair play—the strain- 
ing out of the gnats of observance and the 
swallowing of camel-loads of uncharity—the 
outrageous importance attached to Shibbo- 
leths, united with intolerance, jealousy, pride, 
and the petty trickeries of party politics, we 
wonder whether there is no ground for Christ 
addressing Priest and Presbyter now as He 
did the old Jewish ecclesiastics—‘‘ Have not 
I given you the law of humility, charity, and 
righteousness ? whence this strife and evil- 
speaking in the name of the religion I 
founded? None of you keepeth my law.” 

Or if, passing to social life, and overlooking 
many immoralities and sins of luxury, we re- 
gard in the light of the Christian ideal the 
class separations which divide rank from rank, 
rich from poor, we must experience a sense 
of antithesis rather than of any approach to 
realisation. For the spirit of Christianity is 
essentially socialistic—not the socialism of 
the Nihilist assassin or the Communist /efro- 
deuse—but the socialism of the New Testa- 
ment, which would have us, recognising the 
brotherhood of man, to come under the 
burdens of others in order to elevate and 
bless. We, however, have left it to Red 
Republicans and visionaries to preach in the 
name of atheism a wild travesty of the truth 
committed to us by Christ, and God is visit- 
ing the sin of our neglect by these outbursts 
of a slumbering social volcano. 

Or again, taking a broad view of the com- 
mercial world, and assuming that it is com- 
posed chiefly of men professing to be governed 
by the principles which Christ inculcated, we 
may ask how far there is a proportionate 
importance attached by them, such as He 





attached, to that kingdom whose primary re- 
ward is righteousness, anc that other kingdom 
whose primary rewards are success, money, 
and the power which wealth bestows? How 
far can it be said of the way in which so- 
called Christian men, as a whole, act in 
business, that they seek first the kingdom of 
God and its righteousness, not giving the fore- 
most place in their hearts to profit but to 
what is just andtrue? Is there conformity in 
all things to what is honest, or conformity to 
“the custom of the trade,” whether strictly 
honest or not? Is it first the claims of 
honour and then success, or is it first success 
and then as much honour as may be conve- 
nient or usual in the circumstances? Would 
it not in like manner be difficult to make 
Christ’s precepts harmonize with the attitude 
in which employer and employed mutually 
stand P 

Such a review, however brief, of some of 
the features which the worlds of ecclesiastical, 
social, and commercial life present, may 
suggest a few painful reflections. I do not 
deny that there are large exceptions to be 
made, or that the tone of society as a whole 
is in many respects becoming better. But 
the fault of the present time, as it has been 
the fault of other ages of the Church, is 
to forget the all-embracing character of the 
demand of Christ, and that the true measure 
of the advance of His kingdom, as distinct 
from any ecclesiasticism, is to be found in 
the extent in which the spirit of Christ 
is carried into every sphere of interest and 
duty. For while modern society is certainly 
to some extent chargeable with such breaches 
of Christ’s law as have been sketched, yet 
were society resolved into its component 
parts, we would discover a great deal that is 
apparently sincerely religious in the indi- 
viduals who so compose it, The ecclesiastic 
who leads the party warfare, who is a con- 
scientious hater of the rival sect, and is as 
unscrupulous in the furtherance of his “ side” 
as any wire-puller in secular politics, may be 
a man earnest in prayer, the subject of deep 
religious emotion, and really anxious to serve 
Christ. The man of wealth, and the lady of 
rank and fashion, who live as separate from 
those of a lower social scale, as the high-caste 
Brahmin does from the Pariah, may be full of 
a certain luxurious religious sentimentalism 
and zealous for the specialities of their 
favourite church or worship. The merchant 
whose mind is absorbed with gain, and whose 
transactions may not always be quite 
“regular” if tested by the standard of un- 
blemished honour, would not only be indig- 
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nant if any doubt were thrown on his 
Christian character, but, as the world has 
frequently seen, he may be a religious pro- 
fessor, famous for his long prayers and strict 
observances. These are not necessarily 
hypocrites, if it is thereby meant that they are 
consciously acting a part. The causes lie 
deeper. One of these causes may be found 
in the false distinction between the religious 
and the secular, which makes so many people 
act as if they were two departments, the one 
somehow connected with the next world, and 





having appropriate sentiments for certain 
occasions, and the other belonging to this life, 
with principles suitable for things as they are. 
They say, “ Business is business, and religion 
is religion,” or, “ If the Church has its duties, 
it is also necessary to maintain one’s position.” 
And in this way religion becomes divorced 
from its true function as an influence which 
ought to elevate and consecrate all duties by 
the spirit which is carried into all. 

There are other causes, chiefly theological, 
which may be touched on in a future paper. 





A WINTER REVERIE. 


N OW slowly fades and dies the light of day, 
While over hill and plain steals twilight grey, 

Shrouding both lowly cot and lordly hall 

In sombre folds of Nature’s funeral pall. 


The wind moans sadly through the branches bare 
Of sturdy oak and elm, whose boughs, so fair 
And green erewhile, waved gaily in the breeze,— 
Their rustling leaves making sweet harmonies. 


The limpid brooks which watered hill and glade, 
Whose murmuring music sweet accompaniment made 
To love-song of the birds, make no glad sound, 

For all are fast in icy fetters bound. 


The meadows, once so gay with blossoms bright, 
Look brown and dreary in the cold, grey light ; 
While o’er the hill-tops, which the sunlight kissed, 
Comes creeping up the cold and wintry mist. 


The blithesome birds who erst on joyous wing 

Did thankful melodies in sweet notes sing, 

Have ceased their song, and to a sunnier shore 

Have flown, where they may still their glad notes pour. 


The merry insects who in colours fair 

Oft danced so lightly on the summer air, 

Are seen no more; their little part they played 
In life,—then sank in calm Oblivion’s shade. 


All things are hushed and still ; vain strives the ear 
To catch some mirthful sound—nought but the clear 
And ringing tone of woodman’s axe is heard, 

Or far-off cry of some lone, startled bird. 
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But yet a little while, and once again 

Nature shall chant in glad, exultant strain, 

For all-obedient to Divine command, 

Sweet Spring shall spread her brightness o’er the land. 


Then shall be heard again in shady grove 

And leafy dell glad symphonies of love, 
Warbled by sweet-voiced songsters, and upborne 
To realms celestial on the wings of morn. 


The flowers upspringing from Earth’s genial breast, 
In all their gayest, brightest colours drest, 

With rich luxuriance shall bedeck the ground, 

And shed their fragrant perfume all around. 


“ Earth’s many voices” shall harmonious blend 
In one glad chorus, which shall e’en ascend 
To highest skies, proclaiming far and near, 
“Stern Winter’s past, and merry Spring is here !” 
ELLA H. ROZIER. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


LETTER II.—THE TRACTARIANS. 





\ Y DEAR 

1 I have told you that the Tractarians’ 
object, so far as they understood themselves, 
was to raise up the Church to resist the revo- 
lutionary tendency which they conceived to 
have set in with the Reform Bill; that the 
effect of their work was to break the back of 
the resisting power which the Church already 
possessed, and to feed the fire which they 
hoped to extinguish. I go on to explain in 
detail what I mean. 

When I went into residence at Oxford my 
brother was no longer alive. He had been 
abroad almost entirely for three or four years 
before his death; and although the atmo- 


sphere at home was full of the new opinions, | 


and I heard startling things from time to 
time on Transubstantiation and such-like, he 
had little to do with my direct education. 
I had read at my own discretion in my father’s 
library. My own small judgment had been 
satisfied by Newton that the Pope was the 
Man of Sin; and Davison, to whom I was 
sent for a correction, had not removed the 
impression. I knew the Fairy Queen pretty 
well, and had understood who and what was 
meant by the False Duessa. I read Sharon 








Turner carefully, and also Gibbon, and had | 


thus unconsciously been swallowing anti- 


Dissent in all its forms was a Crime in our} needlessly extravagant. 


allowed food which would have agreed with 
It. 

In my first term at the university, the con- 
troversial fires were beginning to blaze, but not 
as yet hotly. The authorities had not taken 
the alarm, but there was much talk and ex- 
citement, and neitherthe education nor thedis- 
cipline of the place was benefited by it. The 
attention of the heads and tutors was called 
off from their proper business. The serious 
undergraduates divided into parties, and the 
measure with which they estimated one an- 
other’s abilities was not knowledge or indus- 
try, but the opinions which they severally 
held. The neo-Catholic youths thought them- 
selves especially clever and regarded Low 
Churchmen and Liberals as fools. Itwasun- 


‘fortunate, for the state of Oxford was crying 


out for reform of a different kind. The scheme 
of teaching for the higher class of men was 
essentially good; perhaps as good as it could 
be made, incomparably better than the uni- 
versal knowledge methods which have taken 
its place. But the idle or dull man had no 
education at all. His three or four years 
were spent in forgetting what he had learnt 
at school. The degree examination was got 
over by a memoria technica, and three months’ 


cram with a private tutor. We did pretty 
dotes to Catholic doctrine. Of evangelical; much what we liked. There was much 
books properly so-called I had seen nothing. | dissipation, and the whole manner of life was 


We were turned 


house. My father was too solid a man to be | loose at eighteen, pleasures tempting us on 
carried off his feet by the Oxford enthusiasm, | all sides, the expense of indulgence being the 
but he was a High Churchman of the old | only obstacle ; and the expense for the first 
school. The Church itself he regarded as | year or two was kept out of sight by the eager- 


part of the constitution; and the Prayer-book 
as an Act of Parliament which only folly or 
disloyalty could quarrel with. My brother’s 
notion of the evangelical clergy in the Esta- 
blishment must have been taken from some 
unfortunate specimens. He used to speak 
of them as “fellows who turned up the 
whites of their eyes, and said Zawd.” We 
had no copy of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
in the house. I never read it till after I 
had grown up, and I am sorry that I did not 
make earlier acquaintance with it. Specula- 
tions about the Church and the Sacraments 
went into my head, but never much into my 
heart; and I fancy, perhaps idly, that I might 


have escaped some trials and some misfor- | 
tunes if my spiritual imagination had been ' 





ness of the tradesmen to give us credit. No 
dean or tutor ever volunteered to help our 
inexperience. The prices which we paid for 
everything was preposterous. The cost 
of living might have been reduced to half 
what it was if the college authorities would 
have supplied the students on the co-opera- 
tive system. But they would take no trouble, 
and their own charges were on the same ex- 
travagant scale. ‘The wretched novice was 
an object of general plunder till he had learnt 
how to take care of himself. I remember cal- 
culating that I could have lived at a board- 
ing-house on contract, with every luxury which 
I had in college, at a reduction of fifty per 
cent. In all this there was room and to spare 
{or reforming energy, and it may be said that 
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the administration of the university was the 
immediate business of the leading members 
—a business, indeed a duty, much more im- 
mediate than the un-Protestantizing of the 
Church of Engiand. But there was no leisure, 
there was not even a visible desire to meddle 
with concerns so vulgar. Famous as the Trac- 
tarian leaders were to become, their names 
are not connected with a single effort to im- 
prove the teaching at Oxford or to mend its 
manners. Behind the larger conflict which 
they raised, that duty was left untouched for 
many years; it was taken up ultimately by 
the despised Liberals, who have not done 
it well, but have at least accomplished some- 
thing, and have won the credit which was left 
imprudently within their reach. 

The state of things which I found on coming 
up was, thus, not favourable to the proper 
work of the place. In general there was far 
too little intercourse between the elder and 
the younger men. The difference of age was 
not really very great, but they seldom met, 
except in lecture-rooms. If an undergra- 
duate now and then breakfasted with his 
tutor, the undergraduate was shy, and the 
tutor was obliged to maintain by distance 


and dignity of manner the superiority which 
he might have forfeited if he allowed himself 


to be easy and natural. I myself, for my 
brother’s sake, was in some degree an excep- 
tion. I saw something from the first of the 
men of whom the world was talking. I 
might have seen more, but I did not make 
the most of my opportunities. I wished to 
be a disciple. I thought I was a disciple. 
But somehow I could never feel in my heart 
that what they were about was of the import- 
ance of which it seemed to be, and I was 
little more than a curious and interested 
spectator. , 
Nor, with two exceptions, were the chiefs of 
the movement personally impressive to me. 
Isaac Williams I had known as a boy. He 
was an early friend of my brother's, and spent 
a vacation or two at my father’s house before 
I went to school. His black brilliant eyes, 
his genuine laugh, the skill and heartiness 
with which he threw himself into our childish 
amusements, the inexhaustible stock of stories 
with which he held us spell-bound for hours, 
had endeared him to every one of us; and 
at Oxford to dine now and then with four 
or five others in Williams’s rooms was still 
one of the greatest pleasures which I had. 
He was serious, but never painfully so; and 
though his thoughts ran almost entirely in 
theological channels, they rose out of the 
soil of his own mind, pure and sparkling as 





the water from a mountain spring. He was 
a poet, too, and now and then could rise into 
airy sweeps of really high imagination. There 
is an image in the “ Baptistery” describing the 
relations between the actions of men here in 
this world and the eternity which lies before 
them, grander than the finest of Keble’s, or 
even of Wordsworth’s :-— 
“Tce-chained in its headlong tract 

Have I seen a cataract, 

All throughout a wintry noon, 

Hanging in the silent moon; 

All throughout a sunbright even, 

Like the sapphire gate of Heaven; 

Spray and wave, and drippings froze, 

For a hundred feet and more 

Caught in air, there to remain 

Bound in winter’s crystal chain. 

All above still silent sleeps, 

While in the transparent deeps, 

Far below the current creeps. 

Thus, methought men’s actions here, 

In their headlong full career, 

Were passing into adamant ; 

Hopes and fears, love, hate, and want, 

And the thoughts, like shining spray, 

Which above their pathway play, 

Standing in the eye of day, 

In the changeless Heavenly noon, 

Things done here beneath the moon.” 


Fault may be found with the execution in 
this passage, but the conception is poetry ol 
the very highest order. But Williams was of 
quiet, unobtrusive spirit. He had neither 
the confidence nor the commanding nature 
which could have formed or led a party. The 
triumvirs who became a national force, and 
gave its real character to the Oxford move- 
ment, were Keble, Pusey, and John Henry 
Newman. Newman himself was the moving 
power ; the two others were powers also, but 
of inferior mental strength. Without the 
third, they would have been known as men 
of genius and learning. But their personal 
influence would have been limited to and 
have ended with themselves. Of Pusey I 
knew but little, and need not do more than 
mention him. Of Keble I can only venture 
to say a few words. 

He had left residence at the time I speak 
of, but the “ Christian Year” had made 
him famous. He was often in Oxford as 
Professor of Poetry, and I was allowed to 
see him. Cardinal Newman has alluded 
in his “ Apologia” to the reverence which 
was felt for Keble. He is now an acknow- 
ledged Saint of the English Church, admired 
and respected even by those who disagree 
with his theology. A college has been 
founded in commemoration of him, which 
bears his name; and the “ Christian Year” 
itself has passed through more than a hundred 
editions, and is a household word in every 
family of the Anglican Episcopal communion, 
both at home and in America. It seems 
presumptuous to raise a doubt about the 
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fitness of a recognition so marked and so 


universal. But the question is not of Keble’s 
piety or genuineness of character. Both are 
established beyond the reach of cavil, and 
it would be absurd and ungracious to depre- 
ciate them. The intellectual and literary 
quality of his work, however, is a fair subject 
of criticism; and I am heretical enough to 
believe that, although the “ Christian Year” 
will always hold a high place in religious 
poetry, it owes its extraordinary popularity to 
temporary and accidental causes. Books 
which are immediately successful, are those 
which catch and reflect the passing tones of 
opinion—all-absorbing while they last, but 
from their nature subject to change. The 
mass of men know little of other times or 
other ways of thinking than theirown. Their 
minds are formed by the conditions of the 
present hour. Their greatest man is he who 
for the moment expresses most completely 
their own sentiments, and represents human 
life to them from their own point of view. 
The point of view shifts, conditions alter, 
fashions succeed fashions, and opinions opi- 
nions ; and having ourselves lost the clue, we 
read the writings which delighted our great- 
grandfathers with wonder at their taste. Each 
generation produces its own prophets, and 
great contemporary fame, except in a few 
extraordinary instances, is revenged by an 
undeserved completeness of neglect. 

Very different in general is the reception of 
the works of true genius. Afew persons appre- 
ciate them from the first. To the many they 
seem flavourless and colourless, deficient in all 
the qualities which for the moment are most 
admired. They pass unnoticed amidst the 
meteors by which they are surrounded and 
eclipsed. But the meteors pass and they 
remain, and are seen gradually to be no 
vanishing coruscations, but new fixed stars, 
sources of genuine light, shining serenely for 
ever in the intellectual sky. They link the 
ages one to another in a common humanity. 
Virgil and Horace lived nearly two thousand 
years ago, and belonged to a society of 
which the outward form and fashion have 
utterly perished. But Virgil and Horace do 
not grow old, because while society changes 
men continue,and we recognise in reading them 
that the same heart beat under the toga which 
we feel in our own breasts. In the Roman 
Empire, too, there were contemporary popu- 
larities ; men who were worshipped as gods, 
whose ‘lightest word was treasured as a 
precious jewel—on whose breath millions 
hung expectant, who had temples built in 
their honour, who in their day were a power 





in the world. These are gone, while Horace 
remains—gone, dwindled into shadows. They 
were men, perhaps, of real worth, though of 
less than their admirers supposed, and they 
are now laughed at and moralized over in 
history as detected idols. As it was then, so 
it is now, and always will be. More copies 
of Pickwick were sold in five years than of 
Hamlet in two hundred. Yet Hamlet will 
last as long as the Iliad; Pickwick, delightful 
as it is to us, will be unreadable to our great- 
grandchildren. The most genial caricature 
ceases to interest when the thing caricatured 
has ceased to be. 

I am not comparing the “ Christian Year” 
to Pickwick, but there are fashions in religion 
as there are fashions in other things. ‘The 
Puritans would have found in it the savour 
of the mystic Babylon. We cannot tell 
what English thought will be on these sub- 
jects in another century, but we may know if 
we are modest that it will not be identical 
with ours. Keble has made himself a name 
in history which will not be forgotten, and 
he will be remembered always as a person of 
singular piety, of inflexible integrity, and 
entire indifference to what is called fame or 
worldly advantages. He possessed besides, 
in an exceptional degree, the gift of express- 
ing himself in the musical form which is 
called poetical. It is a form into which 
human thought naturally throws itself when 
it becomes emotional. It is the only form 
adequate to the expression of high intel- 
lectual passions. However powerful the in- 
tellect, however generous the heart, this 
particular faculty can alone convey to others 
what is passing in them, or give to spiritual 
beauty a body which is beautiful also. The 
poetic faculty thus secures to those who 
have it the admiration of every person; but it 
is to be remembered also that if the highest 
things can alone be fitly spoken of in poetry, 
all poetry is not necessarily of the highest 
things ; and if it can rise to the grandest 
subjects, it can lend its beauty also to the 
most commonplace. The prima donna 
wields the spell of an enchantress, though 
the words which she utters are nonsense; 
and poetry can make diamonds out of glass 
and gold out of ordinary metal. Keble was 
a representative of the devout mind of 
England. Religion as he grew to manhood 
was becoming self-conscious. It was passing 
out of its normal and healthy condition as 
the authoritative teacher of obedience to the 
commandments, into active anxiety about the 
speculative doctrines on which its graces 
were held to depend. Here, as in all other 
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directions, the mental activity of the age was 
making itself felt. The evangelical move- 
ment was one symptom of it. The revival 
of sacramentalism was another, and found 
a voice in Keble. But this is all. We look 
in vain to him for any insight into the com- 
plicated problems of humanity, or for any 
sympathy with the passions which are the 
pulses of human life. With the Prayer-book 
for his guide, he has provided us with a manual 
of religious sentiment corresponding to the 
Christian theory as taught by the Church of 
England Prayer-book, beautifully expressed in 
language which every one can understand and 
remember. High Churchmanship had been 
hitherto dry and formal; Keble carried into 
it the emotions of Evangelicalism, while he 
avoided angry collision with Evangelical 
opinions. Thus all parties could find much 
to admire in him, and little to suspect. 
English religious poetry was generally weak 
—was not, indeed, poetry at all. Here was 
something which in its kind was excellent ; 
and every one who was really religious, or 
wished to be religious, or even outwardly and 
from habit professed himself and believed 
himself to be a Christian, found Keble’s 
verses chime in his heart like church bells. 


The “Christian Year,” however, could be 
all this, and yet notwithstanding it could be 
poetry of a particular period, and not for all 
time. Human nature remains the same; but 


religion alters. Christianity has taken many 
forms. In the early Church it had the hues 
of a hundred heresies. It developed in the 
successive councils. It has been Roman, it 
has been Greek, it has been Anglican, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Arminian. It has ad- 
justed itself to national characteristics ; it 
has grown with the growth of general know- 
ledge. Keble himself in his latest edition is 
found keeping pace with the progress of the 
times, and announcing that the hand as well 
as the heart receives the mystic presence in 
the Eucharist. He began to write for Church 
people as they were sixty years ago. The 
Church of England has travelled far since 
1820. The “ Highest” rector then alive 
would have gone into convulsions if his 
curate had spoken to him about “ celebrat- 
ing” mass. The most advanced Biblical 
critic would have closed the Speaker’s com- 
mentary with dismay or indignation. Changed 
Opinions will bring change of feelings, and 
fresh poets to set the feelings to music. 
The “Christian Year” has reigned without 
a rival through two generations, but “ the 
thymes” are not of the powerful sort which 
will “ outlive the Pyramids,” and the qualities 





which have given them their immediate in- 
fluence will equally forbid their immortality. 

The limitations of Keble’s poetry were 
visible in a still higher degree in himself. He 
was not far-seeing, his mind moved in the 
groove of a single order of ideas. He could 
not place himself in the position of persons 
who disagreed with him, and thus he could 
never see the strong points of their arguments. 
Particular ways of thinking he dismissed as 
wicked, although in his summary condemna- 
tion he might be striking some of the ablest and 
most honest men in Europe. If he had not 
been Keble he would have been called (trea- 
son though it be to write the words) narrow- 
minded. Circumstances independent of him- 
self could alone have raised him into a leader 
of a party. For the more delicate functions of 
such an office he was constitutionally unfit, 
and when appealed to for advice and assist- 
ance by disciples who were in difficulties his 
answers were beside the purpose. He could 
not give to others what he did not himself 
possess. Plato, in the Dialogue of the Io, 
describes an ingenious young Athenian search- 
ing desperately for some one who would 
teach him to be wise. Failing elsewhere he 
goes to the poets. Those he thought who 
could say such fine things in their verses 
would be able to tell him in prose what 
wisdom consistedin. Their conversation un- 
fortunately proved as profitless as that of the 
philosophers ; and the youth concluded that 
the poetry came from divine inspiration, and 
that when off the sacred tripod they were but 
common men. Disappointment could not 
chill the admiration which the inquirer would 
continue to feel for so venerable a teacher 
as Keble, but of practical light that would be 
useful to him he often gathered as little 
as the Athenian. Even as a poet Keble was 
subjective only. He had no variety of note, 
and nothing which was not in harmony with 
his own theological school had intellectual 
interest for him. 

To his immediate friends he was genial, 
affectionate, and possibly instructive, but he 
had no faculty for winning the unconverted. 
If he was not bigoted he was intensely pre- 
judiced. If you did not agree with him, 
there was something morally wrong with you, 
and your “natural man” was provoked into 
resistance. To speak habitually with au- 
thority does not necessarily indicate an 
absence of humility, but does not encourage 
the growth of that quality. If there had 
been no “movement,” as it was called, if 
Keble had remained a quiet country clergy- 
man, unconscious that he was a great man, 
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and uncalled on to guide the opinions of his 
age, he would have commanded perhaps more 
enduring admiration. The knot of followers 
who specially attached themselves to him, 
show traces of his influence in a disposition 
not only to think the views which they hold 
sound in themselves, but to regard those 
who think differently as their intellectual 
inferiors. Keble was incapable of vanity in 
the vulgar sense. But there was a subtle 
self-sufficiency in him which has come out 
more distinctly in his school. 

I remember an instance of Keble’s narrow- 
ness extremely characteristic of him. A 
member of a family with which he had been 
intimate had adopted Liberal opinions in 
theology. Keble probably did not know what 
those opinions were, but regarded this person 
as an apostate who had sinned against light. 
He came to call one day when the erring 
brother happened to be at home ; and learn- 
ing that he was in the house, he refused to 
enter, and remained sitting in the porch. St. 
John is reported to have fled out of a bath at 
Ephesus on hearing that the heretic Ce- 
rinthus was under the roof. Keble, I pre- 
sume, remembered the story, and acted like 
the apostle. 

The inability to appreciate the form of 


arguments which he did not like, saved him 
from Rome, but did not save him from 


Roman doctrine. It would, perhaps, have 
been better if he had left the Church of 
England, instead of remaining there to shelter 
behind his high authority a revolution in its 
teaching. The mass has crept back among 
us, with which we thought we had done 
for ever, and the honourable name of Pro- 
testant, once our proudest distinction, has 
been made over to the Church of Scotland 
and the Dissenters. 

Far different from Keble, from my bro- 
ther, from Dr. Pusey, from all the rest, was 
the true chief of the Catholic revival—John 
Henry Newman. Compared with him, they 
all were but as ciphers, and he the indicating 
number. The times I speak of are far dis- 
tant; the actors and the stormy passions 
which bubbled round them are long dead 
and forgotten among new excitements. 
Newman, too, for many years had dropped 
silent, and disappeared from the world’s eyes. 
He came out again in a conflict with a dear 
friend of mine, who, on my account partly, 
(at least, in reviewing a book which I had 
written,) provoked a contest with him, and 
impar congressus Achilli seemed to have 
been foiled. Charles Kingsley is gone from 





us. English readers know now what he was, 
and from me or from any one he needs no 
further panegyric. In that one instance he 
conducted his case unskilfully. He was wrong 
in his estimate of the character of his an- 
tagonist, whose integrity was as unblemished 
as his own. But the last word has still to be 
spoken on the essential question which was 
at issue between them. The immediate 
result was the publication of the famous 
“ Apologia,” a defence personally of New- 
man’s own life and actions, and next of the 
Catholic cause. The writer of it is again 
a power in modern society, a prince of the 
Church ; surrounded, if he appears in public, 
with adoring crowds, fine ladies going on 
their knees before him, in London salons. 
Himself of most modest nature, he never 
sought greatness, but greatness found him 
in spite of himself. To him, if to any 
one man, the world owes the intellectual 
recovery of Romanism. Fifty years ago it 
was in England a dying creed, lingering in 
retirement in the halls and chapels of a few 
half-forgotten families. A shy Oxford stu- 
dent has come out on its behalf into the 
field of controversy, armed with the keenest 
weapons of modern learning and philosophy ; 
and wins illustrious converts, and has kindled 
hopes that England herself, the England of 
Elizabeth and Cromwell, will kneel for abso- 
lution again before the Father of Christendom. 
Mr. Buckle questioned whether any great 
work has ever been done in this world 
by an individual man. Newman, by the soli- 
tary force of his own mind, has produced 
this extraordinary change. What he has 
done we all see; what will come of it our 
children will see. Of the magnitude of the 
phenomenon itself no reasonable person 
can doubt. Two writers have affected power- 
fully the present generation of Englishmen. 
Newman is one, Thomas Carlyle is the other. 
But Carlyle has been at issue with all the 
tendencies of his age. Like a John the Bap- 
tist, he has stood alone preaching repentance 
in a world which is to him a wilderness: 
Newman has been the voice of the intellec- 
tual reaction of Europe, which was alarmed 
by an era of revolutions, and is looking for 
safety in the forsaken beliefs of the ages which 
it had been tempted to despise. 

The “Apologia” is the most beautiful of 
autobiographies, but it tells us only how the 
writer appeared to himself. We who were 
his contemporaries can alone say how he 
appeared to us in the old days at Oxford. 

J. A. FROUDE. 





THE FIRST ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


HE first English New Testament was 

printed in Worms, in the years 1525-6. 
The story of its origin is of deep and abiding 
interest, and the book itself has strong claims 
upon the attention of Englishmen, and of 
the whole English-speaking peoples of the 
world. It was the basis of all subsequent 
English versions ; and our present authorised 
New Testament is simply a revision of it. 
It is deserving of notice, moreover, because 
its publication forms an era in the history of 
English literature. It. showed, for the first 
time, the wonderful scope and expressiveness 
of our language; and it served, probably 
more than any other book, to make that 
language popular in the widest sense. It 
fixed the grammatical structure, idiom, and 
diction of our tongue once for all, having 
carried it to the homes and hearts of all 
classes, and having constituted it the lan- 
guage of common life and the instrument for 
developing the most profound truths of 
theology and science. 

The author of the version was William 
Tyndale, and the reward he got for his noble 
work was the crown of martyrdom. Strange 
to say, historians have hitherto been unable 
satisfactorily to discover either the place or 
date of Tyndale’s birth. Foxe, his first biogra- 
pher, tells us somewhat vaguely, that ‘‘ he was 
born about the borders of Wales.” An old 
tradition makes the picturesque village of 
Nibley, in Gloucestershire, his birth-place ; 
and on a little hill above it a monument has 
recently been erected in his honour. The 
date of his birth was probably about the year 
1484, just a century after the death of Wycliffe. 
We know nothing of his parents, or his boy- 
hood, or his early training. His name would 
seem to favour the tradition that his ances- 
tors came from Tynedale, in Northumberland, 
where there were barons of that name in the 
reign of King John. It has been said that 
some members of that noble family fled from 
their home during the wars of the Roses, took 
the plebeian name Hitchins, and settled at 
Hunt’s Court, near Nibley. Be this as it 
may, the preface to Tyndale’s first avowed 
work commences thus :—‘ William Tyndale, 
otherwise called Hitchins, to the Reder.” 
Our first authentic information is what Foxe 
Says, that he “ was brought up from a child 
in the University of Oxford,” and that he 
remained there a long time studying success- 
fully the Greek and Latin languages, “and 
other liberal arts.” Another important fact 
iS mentioned by the same historian; that 





Tyndale was specially noted for his know- 
ledge of Scripture, and gave private lessons 
in theology to students and fellows of Mag- 
dalen College. At. that period there was a 
marked revival of learning, and especially of 
the study of Greek, in Oxford. John Colet, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, began, in 1496, 
to lecture on the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
created a great sensation in the University. 
Among his pupils were Sir Thomas More and 
Erasmus, of Rotterdam ; and it is probable 
that before leaving Oxford in 1505, Colet 
kindled in the mind of Tyndale that zeal for 
Scripture knowledge and the study of New 
Testament Greek, which afterwards bore such 
fruit. 

Tyndale, it would seem, took the degree 
of Master in Oxford, and then, in the quaint 
but suggestive words of Foxe, “spying his 
time, he removed to the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he made his abode for a cer- 
tain space.” Erasmus was probably the great 
attraction there, as he was then lecturing on 
the Greek language in the University, and 
maintaining, at the same time, with boldness 
and power, the supreme authority of Scripture. 
Erasmus remained at Cambridge from 1509 
till 1514, and his scathing exposures of the 
absurd theories of the schoolmen, and of the 
ignorance of the clergy, must have made a 
deep impression on the mind of Tyndale. 
In 1516 Erasmus published the first edition 
of the Greek Testament ; and its publication, 
coupled with the strongly expressed opinion 
of its author that it should be translated into 
all languages, may have induced Tyndale to 
undertake his English version. About the 
close of 1521, Tyndale left Cambridge and 
became tutor or chaplain in the family of 
Sir John Walsh, of Sudbury Manor, near 
Nibley. Here he had frequent opportunities 
of meeting many of the more influential 
clergy and laity of Gloucestershire, and he 
found them so ignorant of Scripture that he 
became more and more impressed with the 
necessity of preparing an English translation. 
“T perceive,” he says, “ how that it is impos- 
sible to establish the lay people in any truth, 
except the Scripture were plainly laid before 
their eyes in their mother tongue, that they 
might see the process, order, and meaning of 
the text.” He could not conceal his great 
project ; and so, on one occasion, as Foxe 
tells us, when disputing with a learned dig- 
nitary at the table of Sir John, upon the rela- 
tive authority of Scripture and the Pope, the 
ecclesiastic lost his temper, and exclaimed 
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indignantly, ““We were better be without 
God’s law than the Pope’s.” Tyndale was also 
excited, and rashly replied: “I defy the Pope 
and all his laws. If God spare my life, ere 
many years I will cause a boy that driveth 
the plough to know more of the Scripture 
than thou dost.” ‘They were bold words and 
they cost Tyndale his place, for Sir John, 
though strongly sympathizing with his views, 
could no longer protect him from the power- 
ful antagonists he had so much offended. 
Tyndale went to London in the hope that 
its new bishop, Tunstal, a man of learning 
and a friend of More and Erasmus, would 
become his patron. He was disappointed, 
for a short interview was sufficient to show 
that there was no hope in that quarter. He 
found a temporary home in the house of a 
generous London merchant, Humphrey Mon- 
mouth, who had heard, and was impressed 
by, his earnest preaching. There he re- 
mained about a year working at his transla- 
tion. The Reformation was then progressing 
on the Continent of Europe. Ithad reached 
England also, and men eminent for learning 
were propagating the new doctrines in Oxford 
and Cambridge. The King, with that strange 
inconsistency which characterized his acts, 
ordered that the study of Scripture in the 
original languages should be prosecuted as a 
regular branch of study in Oxford ; and in 
1519, Wolsey founded a Greek professorship 
in the University. But though free inquiry 
and free thought were thus apparently en- 
couraged, those who ventured to think for 
themselves on religious matters were perse- 
cuted to the death. Tyndale was soon 
forced sorrowfully to say, “Not only that 
there was no room in my Lord of London’s 
palace to translate the New Testament, but, 
also, that there was no place to do it in all 
England.” Sohe left England and went to 
Hamburg, Monmouth providing him with 
the necessary funds. This was in 1524, and 
in the following year we find him at Cologne. 
It would seem that during the interval he 
took a journey to Wittemberg to see Luther, 
who had published in that city, in 1522, the 
first edition of his German Testament. 
Tyndale’s New Testament was now ready 
for the press. It was the first English ver- 
sion translated from the Greek. There is 
evidence to show that the text chiefly used 
was the third edition ‘of Erasmus’s Greek 
Testament, published in 1522; but the 
author uniformly consulted the Latin version 
of Erasmus, the Vulgate, and the German of 
Luther, from each of which he adopted not 
a few renderings. He tollowed Luther’s 





order alsoin the arrangement of the Epistles, 
placing those of Peter and John before, and 
those of James and Jude after, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Careful comparative criticism 
shows that Tyndale’s version was thoroughly 
independent. While taking advantage, as 
any judicious scholar would do, of all aids, 
he exercised his own judgment on the mean- 
ing of each Greek word. In his brief “ Epistle 
to the Reder,” he says: “ My conscience 
beareth me record that of a pure intent, singly 
and faithfully, I have interpreted it as far 
forth as God gave me the gift of knowledge 
and understanding . . . that I had no man 
to counterfeit (imitate), neither was helped 
with English of any that had interpreted the 
same or such like thing in the Scripture be- 
fore time.” The assertions, therefore, which 
have often been made, even by scholars 
who ought to know better,’ that Tyndale’s 
New Testament was not translated from the 
Greek, are opposed to all evidence, external 
and internal. He had not, it is true, the lite- 
rary apparatus which modern scholars pos- 
sess ; he was exposed, besides, during his work 
to the most harassing difficulties, and yet 
his translation is a marvel of success, It 
fixed substantially and permanently the 
general character of the English version. 
Kighty-five years intervened between its pub- 
lication and the issue of the authorised ver- 
sion, and many other so-called versions were 
printed in the interval, but they were mere 
revisions of Tyndale’s. 

The Testament was put to press in the 
establishment of Peter Quentel, Cologne. 
It was arranged to print three thousand 
copies of a quarto edition, with prologue and 
notes, taken largely from Luther’s version. 
But when only a few sheets had been printed 
fresh difficulties arose which frustrated the 
plans of Tyndale. It so happened that a 
certain ecclesiastic, called Cochloeus, an in- 
veterate adversary of Luther, was then an 
exile in Cologne, and engaged in passing a 
work through Quentel’s press. Two of the 
printers were Lutherans, and given to con- 
troversy ; they were also, unfortunately, given 
to wine. Cochloeus, being a keen contro- 
versialist, discussed with them the theological 
questions which were then convulsing Ger- 
many ; and they, in the heat of discussion, 
threw out dark hints of a revolution that 
would soon take place in England. Cochloeus 
resolved to discover their secret. He invited 
them to his house, plied them freely with 
wine, and at length got from them the whole 
story of Tyndale’s New Testament. Coch- 
loeus himself narrates the incident with 
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amusing simplicity, evidently charmed with 
his own ingenuity. He took immediate steps 
to have the printing interdicted and Tyndale 
arrested ; but he was only partially success- 
ful, for Tyndale, receiving timely notice, 
perhaps from the penitent printers, collected 
his manuscripts and printed sheets, entered 
a boat, and escaped up the Rhine to Worms. 
There he was safe, because it was a Lutheran 
city; and there, too, he found a skilful and 
sympathizing printer in the person of the 
celebrated Peter Shoffer. This occurred 
about the month of September, 1525, when 
the printing was at once resumed. Now, how- 
ever, a change was made, the reason of which 
has never been satisfactorily explained. The 
edition begun at Cologne was, as has been 
said, in quarto, with a long doctrinal prologue 
and marginal notes. The completion of this 
book was delayed, and three thousand copies 
of another in octavo, without preface or notes, 
were struck off. Then followed the quarto, 
the remaining sheets of which were passed 
through the press. The exact time when the 
printing was finished is not known, but there 
is evidence that the Testaments were for 
sale in England in the spring of 1526. 

The story of the introduction of the Tes- 
taments to England, and of their reception 
there, is as strange and exciting as that of 
their translation and publication. Cochloeus 
had warned the King and Cardinal of the 
terrible danger which threatened the realm, 
and every precaution was taken to avert it. 
The ports were watched, ships were searched, 
suspected agents were seized. Still the books 
came in thousands, transmitted, it is said, 
partly by Jewish merchants of Antwerp and 
Frankfort in the heart of bales of flax, and 
partly by a society called the Christian 
Brothers. The agents of Wolsey searched 
everywhere. During the summer a conclave 
of bishops appointed Tunstal to preach at 
St. Paul’s Cross, London, and denounce the 
English Testament. He did so, and after 
the sermon a fire was kindled, and the 
sacred volume publicly cast into the flathes. 
The efforts then made to destroy the work 
must have been largely effectual, for of the 
octavo edition only two copies are now 
extant—one in the Baptist Museum, Bristol ; 
the other, imperfect, in the Library of St. 
Paul’s. Both want the title-page. Of the 
quarto edition only eight of the sheets 
printed at Cologne, containing the prologue 
and twenty-two chapters of St. Matthew, 
remain. The title-page is here also gone. 

Widely different opinions having been 
expressed regarding the merits of Tyndale’s 
XXII—8 





New Testament and its relation to our 
authorised version, I think it well to give 
one or two short passages, that the reader 
may judge for himself. I take the first from 
Arber’s fac-simile reprint of the quarto frag- 
ment, and the second from Bagster’s, with- 
out any change beyond modernising the spell- 
ing. 

Matt. v. ““When he saw the people, he 
went up into a mountain, and when he was 
set his disciples came unto him, and he 
opened his mouth, and taught them saying : 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they 
that mourn; for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit 
the earth. Blessed are they which hunger 
and thirst for righteousness; for they shall 
be filled. Blessed are the merciful ; for they 
shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in 
heart ; for they shall see God. Blessed are 
the maintainers of peace; for they shall be 
called the children of God. Blessed are they 
which suffer persecution for righteousness’ 
sake ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

John xv. “I am the true vine, and my 
father is an husbandman. Every branch that 
beareth not fruit in me, he will take away. 
And every branch that beareth fruit will he 
purge that it may bring more fruit. Now 
are ye clean by the means of the words 
which I have spoken unto you. Abide in 
me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine; no more can ye except ye abide in 
me. I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit. For without 
me ye can do nothing.” 

These passages show the character of the 
version, and larger extracts would confirm 
the statement I have already made, that our 
authorised version is in substance, and fre- 
quently in exact words, that of Tyndale. 

Mr. Demaus, in his admirable biography 
of Tyndale, says :—“ It has been found by 
actual examination that nine-tenths of the 
first Epistle of St. John as we now have it 
are retained from Tyndale ; and even in the 
difficult Epistle to the Ephesians, five-sixths 
are Tyndale’s ; and similar proportions obtain 
throughout the whole volume. 

So great was the demand for the book, 
that a large edition was published in Ant- 
werp in 1526, without Tyndale’s sanction. 
Four other editions followed in the same 
place in successive years ; but, having been 
printed without due supervision, they were 
full of errors. Gigantic efforts were made in 
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England—not so much by the King and 
Wolsey as by a fanatical section of the hie- 
rarchy—to suppress the work. The Christian 
Brethren, who were chiefly instrumental in 
introducing it, were seized and imprisoned. 
The English ambassador in Holland was 
instructed to endeavour to have the Antwerp 
printer punished ; and when this failed, he 
was commissioned to buy up all the copies, 
and he actually did thus secure and burn 
about a thousand in the Low Countries. 
Another large collection was purchased from 
Jews in Frankfort, and consigned to the 
flames. But the ready sale only encouraged 
the printers, and thousands issued from the 
Dutch press. In 1534, George Joye under- 
took, at the request of the printer, to correct 
for the press a new edition, and received the 
handsome remuneration of fourpence-half- 
penny per sheet! He made some alterations 
in the text, for which he was sharply reproved 
by Tyndale. One of these led to a bitter 
controversy. In Matt. xxii. 30, 31, in place 


of Tyndale’s rendering, “ resurrection,” Joye 
has “ the life after this ;” his object being to 
set forth his own view regarding the state of 
the soul between death and judgment, as 
opposed to Tyndale’s, who held that the 
soul remains in a state of sleep. 


While Joye’s Testament was passing 
through the press, Tyndale was engaged in 
a thorough revision of his own, which was 
published in November, 1534, by Martin 
Emperour, of Antwerp. “ ‘The corrections 
may be reckoned by: thousands, and in the 
great majority of cases their obvious ten- 
dency is to bring the English version into 
closer correspondence with the Greek.” Yet 
in the general characteristics and style no- 
thing is changed. 

Westcott rightly says that Tyndale esta- 
blished at the first a standard of translation 
which he himself and all his successors 
followed. To the edition of 1534 were 
added marginal notes, chiefly of an exposi- 
tory character, and a special introduction to 
each of the books except the Acts and 
Revelation. In the following year Tyndale 
made another and final revision, which he 
published without note or comment in 1536. 
Like the previous edition, it had appended 
to it “The Epistles taken out of the Old 
Testament which are read in the Church 
after the use of Salsbury.” 

While Tyndale was thus labouring to per- 
fect his translation of the New Testament 
he was basely betrayed by an English emis- 
sary in Antwerp, and on the 23rd of May, 
1535, taken prisoner to the Castle of Vil- 





vorde, near Brussels. 
doubt that this act of treachery was 
planned in England. His crime was, that 
he gave the Word of God to the English 
people in their own tongue, and thus laid 
the foundation of civil and religious liberty. 
The services he rendered to English litera- 
ture were great, but his services to the cause 
of freedom were greater still. He was per- 
secuted, but he bore his persecutions with a 
heroism never surpassed. Having been 
driven from position and prospects in Eng- 
land, he was for twelve years a homeless 
exile. He had one grand object in view, 
and one only; and in an appeal to 
Henry VIII. he stated it with singular pathos 
and power :— 

“I assure you if it would stand with the 
King’s most gracious pleasure to grant only 
a bare text of the Scripture to be put 
forth among his people, ‘like as is put forth 
among the subjects of the Emperor in these 
parts, and of other Christian princes, be it 
of the translation of what person soever shall 
please his Majesty, I shall immediately make 
faithful promise never to write more, nor 
abide two days in these parts after the same ; 
but immediately repair into his realm, and 
there most humbly submit myself at the feet 
of his royal Majesty, offering my body to 
suffer what pain or torture, yea, what death, 
his Grace will, so that this be attained.” 

It was in vain. Henry would not move 
to save him. He was tried, condemned, 
and sentenced to be strangled and burnt at 
the stake. His death was an everlasting 
disgrace to both England and the German 
Empire, but it was also a grand termination 
of a heroic and devoted life. His last 
words were, ‘‘ Lord, open the King of Eng- 
land’s eyes.” 

Tyndale died on the 6th of October, 1536, 
and even then the cause for which he suf- 
fered was triumphant. In that very year his 
New Testament was published in London. 
In that very year also a royal injunction was 
issued, “That every parson or proprietary 
of any parish church throughout this realm 
shall, on this side the feast of St. Peter next 
coming, provide a book of the whole Bible 
in Latin, and also in English, and lay the 
same in the quire for every man that will to 
look and read therein.” “ In this act,” says 
Froude, “was laid the foundation-stone on 
which the whole later history of England, 
civil as well as ecclesiastical, has been 
reared ; and the most minute incidents be- 
come interesting connected with an event of 
so mighty moment.” J. L. PORTER. 
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“TALITHA CUMI.”’ 


A Sermon to Children preached on Ennocents’ Bay, Dee. 28, 1880, in GWestminster Abbey. 
By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


= me take this evening the story of 
our Saviour’s kindness to a little girl. 
There was in Capernaum a well-known house 
where lived one of the chief officers of the 
Synagogue. His name was Jairus. In that 
house was one only child, a little daughter of 
twelve years old—just at the age when a child 
has had time to endear itself to its parents— 
when its character first becomes to be seen 
and known. The child was.thought to be 
dying. The father heard that the Great 
Healer had just crossed the lake. He was 
feasting in the house of Levi, the publican. 
The father rushes in—he falls at His feet 
—he entreats Him to come and save his 
daughter. The Lard arose; that little life 
was as precious in His sight as the souls of 
those whom He was convincing by His 
divine wisdom. He who said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me,” was as 
eager, if one may so say, to soothe the sick 
bed of this small Galilean maiden as though 
He had nothing else to do. For Him the 
thought of human sickness, the call of a 
suffering parent, was the most sacred of human 
duties. He came at once. All along the 
shore and all through the streets He had to 
force His way through the dense crowd, 
thronging even more and more closely round 
Him. Whilst He thus struggled with the 
crowd, a messenger broke through the press 
with the sad tidings that it was too late. 
“Thy daughter is dead.” Amidst the surg- 
ing of the crowd, and above the hum of 
many voices, the Master’s wakeful ear heard 
the whisper of the messenger. He bade the 
father still keep up his heart. “ Fear not,” 
He said, “only believe.” ‘Fear not,” He 
says to all anxious mourners. “ Fear not 
the dark and dreary void into which thy 
loved one has passed. Fear not that God 
will desert thee in thine hour of need. Fear 
not but thou wilt once more see the child, the 
parent, the brother, the sister thou hast lost. 
Only believe in the loving-kindness of God our 
Saviour. Only believe that He who makes the 
flowers to spring and the buds to come forth 
again, will raise that little flower, will help that 
bursting blossom of the human soul.” He 


. reaches the house. The hired mourners of 


Eastern countries are already there. They 
are wailing and shrieking, as is their wont. 
He said to the parents, “She is not dead, but 
sleepeth”—words that have often brought 
comfort to parents who have hung over 





the face of their dead child, in the hope 
of the general resurrection—words that are 
written in this church, on the pedestal 
of one of the children of the great family 
of Russell, who died in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. He touched the hand 
of the child, as she lay on her couch as if in 
the sleep of death. He addressed her in 
words which have been handed down lite- 
rally. It is doubtful, in His discourses 
generally, what language our Saviour spoke 
—whether Greek or Syriac; but here, at 
any rate, the Syriac words are given. They 
are, “ Talitha cumi;” that is, “ My little 
lamb, my little pet lamb, rise up.” By 
these endearing appellations He roused the 
sleeping soul. By this He showed to the 
parents that He was one with them in their 
parental love, in their domestic joy as well 
as in their domestic sorrow. And she came 
again to life, and was to them as before. 
Now let me apply this both to parents 
and children. Parents, remember what a 
gift, what an inestimable gift, is given to you 
in the gift of the soul of a little child, how 
its playful ways are to you the special gift of 
God. Think what a sight it is to see an 
innocent little girl; reflect how, to any one 
except the most brutal of mankind, such a 
sight banishes all thoughts of filthy language 
or foul deeds; remember that the tenderness 
and gentleness which the sight of such a 
little girl awakens is one of the best parts of 
your nature. If any of you doubt whether 
it is in you to be self-controlled and masters 
of yourselves, remember that, unless you are 
very bad indeed, you must be so in the 
presence of such a little being. Sir William 
Napier describes, in his “ History of the 
Peninsular War,” how affecting it was to 
see, at the battle of Busaco, in Portugal, a 
beautiful Portuguese orphan girl coming 
down the mountains, driving an ass loaded 
with all her property through the midst of 
the armies. She passed over the field of 
battle with a childish simplicity, scarcely 
understanding which were French and which 
were English, and no one on either side was 
so hard-hearted'as to touch her. And let 
me give two stories which show how the 
strongest men are open to those kindly 
feelings which little children are given by 
our heavenly Father to promote in all of us. 
That same Sir William Napier once in his 
walks met with a little girl of five years old 
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sobbing over a pitcher she had broken. She, 
in her innocence, asked him to mend it. He 
told her that he could not mend it, but that 
he would meet her trouble by giving her six- 
pence to buy a new one, if she would meet 
him there at the same hour the next even- 
ing, as he had no money in his purse that 
day. When he returned home he found 
that there was an invitation waiting for him, 
which he particularly wished to accept. But 
he could not then have met the little girl at 
the time stated, and he gave up the invitation, 
saying, “I could not disappoint her; she 
trusted in me so implicitly.” That was the 
true Christian English gentleman and soldier. 
Another example is that of Martin Luther, 
one of the fiercest and most courageous men 
that ever lived. But when he thought of his 
little children, especially of his little daugh- 
ter, he was as gentle and kind as any woman. 
His daughter Magdalen died when she was 
thirteen years of age, and it is most affect- 
ing to read his grief, and, at the same time, 
his resignation. ‘ Magdalen, my little daugh- 
ter, thou wouldst gladly stay with thy father 
here, and thou wouldst also gladly go to thy 
Father yonder.” “Ah! thou dear little 
thing, thou shalt rise again, and shine like a 
star; yea, like the sun.” “ Her face, her 
words cleave to our heart, remain fixed in its 
depths, living and dying, the words and 
looks of that most dutiful child. Blessed 
be the Lord Jesus Christ who called, chose, 
and magnified her. I would for myself, and 
all of us, that we might attain to such a 
death, yea, rather, to such a life.” 

And you, children, these words are also 
addressed to you. “My little lamb,” the 
very word tells to you how precious you are 
to the Good Shepherd. Arise, get up, bestir 
yourself; get up from any slothful habit, 
from any idle, selfish habit you have formed. 
Let His voice reach your innermost heart, 
and raise you from the deepest sleep. 

There was a little boy who used to carry 
parcels from a bookseller to his customers. 
He went every day trudging through the 
streets with a heavy parcel of books under 
his arm, and one day he was sent to the 
house of a great duke with three folio volumes 
of Clarendon’s “ History of England.” The 
parcel was so heavy, his shoulders were so 
tired, that as he passed through Broad Sanc- 
tuary, opposite Westminster Abbey, he laid 
down the load, and sobbed at the thought 
that there was nothing higher in life for him 
to look forward to than being a bookseller’s 
porter. Suddenly he looked up at the great 
building which towered above him. He 


thought of the high thoughts and great men 
who were enshrined within it. He brushed 
away his tears, replaced the load on his 
shoulders, and walked on with a light heart, 
determined to bide his time. And his time 
came at last. He became one of the best 
and most learned of our Indian missionaries. 

There was a little girl living with her old 
grandfather. She was a good child, but he 
was not a very good man, and one day 
when the little child came back from school 
he put in writing over her bed, “ God is no- 
where,” for he did not believe in the good 
God, and he tried to make the little child 
believe the same. What did the little girl 
do? She had no eyes to see, no ears to 
hear, what her grandfather tried to teach her. 
She was very small; she could only read 
words of one syllable at the time; she rose 
above the bad meaning which he tried to 
put into her mind; she rose as we ought all 
to rise, above the temptation of our time; 
she rose into a higher and better world ; she 
rose because her little mind could not do 
otherwise, and she read the words, not “ God 
is nowhere,’ but “ God is now here.” That 
is what we all should strive todo. Out of 
words which have no sense, or which have 
bad sense, our eyes, our minds, ought, to 
be able to read a better sense. The old 
grandfather was touched, and made serious, 
and we ought all of us to be made serious 
in like manner by the innocent questions 
and answers of our little children. God is 
now here. God is now, at this moment, 
watching over them and us. God is here, 
in this very Abbey, watching over the little 
children here assembled. God is here, in 
your homes, in your play, in your prayers, 
listening to you, as He is in this church, 
and He says to each one of us, “ Talitha 
cumi ”—My little lamb, rise, mount up, be 
better this year than you were last year. 
Mount up, become better and wiser; mount 
up, rise up, as if you are climbing a long 
ladder; mount up, rise up, as if you are 
climbing a high mountain, and then you 
will be able to read those words, “ God is 
nowhere,” in their truest sense. They mean 
that God is in no particular place. That 
is true; but it is not the whole truth—it is 
only half the truth, or, rather, it is, when 
taken by itself, the reverse of the truth. But 
when we make it, “ God is now here,” it be- 
comes a great truth, for it tells us that it 
is because God is in no particular place, 





therefore He is in all places. God is now 
here, for God is always everywhere—your 
‘help in ages past, your hope in years to come. 
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By MADAME GALLETTI. 


CHAPTER I. 


E can go no far- 
ther without ox- 
en,’ said the 


driver of an ante- 
; diluvian - looking 
vehicle, drawn by a pair of famished and 


jaded horses, which had been for the last 
three hours struggling up a steep ascent 
winding from the dreary shores of the Adria- 
tic to the more picturesque heights above, 
and had now come to a halt at the last and 
most precipitous turn of the road. “ He! 
la retta,’ he shouted, as a plough came in 
sight at the end of a long furrow, drawn by a 
pair of gigantic oxen and guided by a peasant 
in a white smock. 

The peasant made no reply until the driver 
had exhausted himself in mingled threats and 
entreaties. At last he stopped his plough 
and appeared to ruminate for a second on 
the promise of “ mezza lira” for his trouble. 
Having come to the conclusion that such 
recompense was insufficient for leaving his 
work in order to drawa coach up the hill, he 
merely shook his head and went on with his 
occupation. 

“Una lira,” shouted the driver, “ wicked, 
unfeeling, good-for-nothing cheat that you 
are!” 

Another shake of the head was the only 
reply. 

The traveller now interfered. “Give him 
anything he asks, but let us get on, or we 
shall not be in Oliveto before nightfall.” 

“No, certainly we shall not,” grumbled 
the vetturino, 





“Then I will pass the night at that village 
I see on the top of the hill.” 

“What, up there! Well, I should not 
advise you. You could scarcely choose a 
worse halting-place. Monte Brigida it was 
called after the saint, but we've altered the 
name a little. Monte dei Briccone we call it 
now, for there’s scarce an honest man in it.” 

“There is an inn, I suppose?” 

“Inn! no; but there’s the house of 
Marotti. They’re good folk. Yes, you can 
go there ;” and that point being settled, old 
Pasquaré, as our driver was called, again 
apostrophized the heartless ploughman. 

“ Maledetto porco birbante! Two francs, 
and come directly. May a bad accident 
overtake you !” 

Thus bribed, and noways discomposed by 
the abusive epithets showered upon him, the 
stolid contadino detached his oxen from the 
plough and fastened them to the travelling- 
carriage in front of the jaded horses. Then 
the procession moved slowly on—the two 
drivers walking by the side of their respec- 
tive animals. 

“Why has yonder village got such a bad 
name?” inquired the inmate of the carriage. 

“Tt would take too long to tell you,” re- 
plied Pasquaré shortiy; “and now that we 
are nearing it, I prefer being silent on the 
subject; but this much I wi// say” (putting 
his head in at the carriage window, and 
speaking low and impressively): “This world 
is made for thieves. The law favours them, 
the Church favours them, and fortune favours 
them ; and the honest ones must wait for 
their rights until they go to Paradise.” 

So saying, good Pasquaré took his head 
back with a sigh, as if regretting his own un- 
fortunate bias in the direction of honesty. 
The bias was not so very strong but that he 
had succeeded in overcoming it now and 
then, still Pasquaré was as times went a 
worthy enough soul. 

The stranger hazarded another remark. 

“You content yourself with philosophy. 
It does not occur to you when you see 
things go wrong to try and put them right?” 

Pasquaré shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘I mind my own concerns,” he 
said. “I never found any good come of 
meddling with other people’s—especially with 
theirs,” pointing with his whip to the village. 
Then, again poking his wizen face far into 
the carriage window. “Ask no questions, 
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make no remarks once you get there, as you 
value your life!” 

“As I value my life!” repeated the tra- 
veller with a little scornful laugh. “ How 
often have I risked it, and to so little pur- 
pose,” he murmured, as to himself, whilst his 
thin pale lips shaped themselves into a bitter 
curve that seemed habitual to them. His 
eyes, deep sunk in his head, had that subdued 
fire in them only seen in the eyes of people 
who have suffered a great wrong. It was a 
painful countenance ; one on which so much 
was written, and so clearly, that the most 
casual observer could scarcely fail to read 
something. Pasquaré’s active mind had 
soon been made up on the subject of his new 
fare. 

“‘ A galantuomo ; but one of those who has 
found honesty doesn’t pay; and he feels 
-angry—no wonder!” 

They had arrived at the archway in the 
high massive wall built centuries ago as a 
protection against the pirate hordes, who had 
once been the terror and the scourge of all 
that coast, until the frightened population fled 
to the hilltops and built and fortified villages 
as far above the sea as they could get. All 
around this wall outside was the public pro- 
menade, shaded by acacias, and adorned here 
and there with a rustic bench; and through 
the archway the principal street, paved un- 
evenly and sloping upwards, was visible. 
Here the oxen were unloosed, and the 
rickety vehicle was brought to a standstill at 
the door of the biggest house in the street. 

Such an important event as the arrival of 
a carriage at Monte Brigida excited an im- 
mense sensation. All the windows were 
blocked with eager faces, and a dense crowd 
quickly surrounded the _travelling-carriage. 
Many were the lean hands stretched out for 
“un soldo,” and the shrill voices demanding 
“Carita! Signor Conte! Marchese!! Prin- 
cipe!!!” Pasquaré showered down upon 
the beggars a torrent of oaths, bade them 
leave the “‘forestiere” alone, and struck 
about with his whip. 

The stranger noticed, and with a pang, their 
sharp and hungry faces, their dirt and their 
rags; but the encouragement of beggary was 
against his principles, and instead, ot the ex- 
pected coins he bestowed a lecture stranger 
and more unwelcome to their ears than the 
driver’s oaths. 

Meantime Pasquaré had responded “Amici” 
to a demand of “Chié?” from within the 
house, this being the customary formula. 
The door was opened by an old gentleman 
(for, in spite of the meanness and shabbiness 





of his attire, a gentleman he evidently was), 
to whom the vetturino explained he and his 
fare were afraid of being benighted, and had 
resolved to remain at Monte Brigida instead 
of prosecuting} their journey to Oliveto. The 
forestiere was confided to Marotti’s care, 
whilst Pasquaré himself repaired to the 
osteria. 

“You are welcome, most welcome,” said 
the old man, bowing courteously, “to what 
poor shelter my house affords.” 

“TI hope I am not inconveniencing you,” 
said the traveller. 

“No, no; but I’ amvafraid you will be in- 
commoded yourself. You do not look,” 
glancing at the neat travelling-suit, “as if 
you were accustomed to such rough ways as 
ours.” 

The new-comer smiled rather strangely. 
““ My life has been passed amongst such 
various scenes,” he replied, “ that nothing 
comes amiss to me. You can scarcely ima- 
gine rougher experiences than some which 
have fallen to my lot.” 

He was led up the stone staircase to a 
large and lofty room, on the ceiling of which 
many fat and rosy Cupids disported themselves 
with garlands in anazure sky. The imagina- 
tive genius of the painter had been exercised 
too upon the walls, whereon flights of steps 
and colonnades innumerable were suggested, 
with more display of fancy than knowledge 
of perspective. The actual furniture of the 
room was scanty. It consisted of a large, and 
certainly a handsome, carved oaken table and 
benches covered with faded silk against the 
walls. The floor was of brick, and carpetless. 
There were one or two wooden chairs and an 
arm-chair in the window recess, in which sat 
an old lady intent on elaborate embroidery. 
On astool at her feet sat a girl knitting. The 
ladies were poorly but cleanly dressed. Both 
wore white linen aprons embroidered by their 
own hands—as is the custom with notable 
housewives in that primitive part of Italy. 
Signor Marotti introduced his wife and 
daughter, bidding them make haste and see 
what there was for supper. “ Little enough, 
I am afraid,” he added with a sigh. ‘The 
signora proceeded to spread a clean table- 
cloth, and from a cupboard in the wall took 
some slices of ham, a cheese made of ewe’s 
milk, and a loaf of maize bread. 

‘That is all there is,” she said. 

The guest vowed it was plenty. 

“ And wine?” demanded the host. “Is 
there none? Here, Tetella,” to his daughter, 
“run to the osteria. Nay” (with another 


| glance at his guest), “the wine there is not 
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fit for such as you. Wife! get a bottle of 
that Sicilian wine the grandfather brought 
back from his travels so many years ago.” 

“What! the grandfather's!” exclaimed 
the old lady with horror, as if asked to com- 
mit some act of sacrilege. 

“ Yes, certainly. What is wine for but to 
drink ? and stay, it is cold—what are fire- 
places for but to light fires in ?” 

So saying the old man, in his eager hospi- 
tality, let down a board which concealed an 
open hearth, thereby making a notable change 
in the fictitious landscape. 

“ Figlia mia, run and fetch some wood. 
Let us make the best of our poor resources. 
Lascia fare,” as the stranger began again to 
apologize for the trouble he was causing; 
“itis not often that we have the chance of 
entertaining so distinguished a guest.” 

What was there about the new-comer that 
inspired at once so much respect and defe- 
rence? By his clothes, his manners, his 
carriage, he would appear to be one who 
rather avoided than invited attention. He 
had not an imposing presence. He was a 


little man, bent, yellow, and somewhat 
shrunken. Yet instinctively his hosts treated 
him with a homage that his outward circum- 
stances scarcely warranted ; for what did 


they know of him, except that he was a be- 
nighted wayfarer, who had come from the sea- 
port in Pasquaré’s lumbering old carriage? 
He did justice to the homely meal, praised 
the wine, and as he warmed his hands before 
the cheerful blaze of the oak logs a genial 
smile lighted up his cadaverous face, and he 
looked round on his friendly hosts as if their 
kindly welcome had warmed his frozen heart. 

Looking more attentively at the girl, who 
had returned to her position on the low 
stool, he fell to wondering what the some- 
thing strange, almost uncanny, about her 
was. She had a way of jerking her head 
round, as if afraid of some one behind her, 
and her eyes had a fixed, scared look. “ She 
has had some nervous shock,” thought the 
guest. There had been a time when even 
he, brave man though he was, had been 
afflicted with nervous terrors. Even now he 
would shudder and tremble like a frightened 
child at any sound which resembled the 
clanking of a chain. 

“You come from far?” inquired Teresa 
hastily, to hide her confusion, as she sud- 
‘denly encountered the penetrating gaze of 
the guest’s hazel eyes. 

“I come immediately from Rome.” 

** And you go to Oliveto to-morrow ?” 

“Just so.” The stranger’s answers were 





curt ; but the tone was not unpleasant nor 
unfriendiy in which he put a stop to the 
further indulgence of curiosity by saying, 
“To tell you the truth, signori, I am fonder 
of asking than of answering questions. You 
have a great many beggars in this village of 
yours. It does not seem to be in a highly 
flourishing condition.” 

The old man sighed. 

“ Twenty years ago,” he said, “ when my 
father was sindaco, it was as well-to-do a 
place as you could see, and the old babbo’s 
favourite joke was that he was the only poor 
man in it; for never a wayfarer asked hospi- 
tality in vain, never a beggar was turned 
from his door, and the good father’s hospi- 
tality was out of proportion to his means, 
which were but moderate. Now things are 
reversed. The only rich and prosperous 
man in all this village is his worship the 
present sindaco, who drives his carriage and 
eats and drinks of the best, while the villagers 
starve, and the roads go unmended, the 
church unrepaired, and the taxes augment 
annually. These are curious coincidences, 
are they not?” with a bitter laugh. 

“‘ Most curious,” returned the guest drily. 

“Hush!” exclaimed the old lady in a 
frightened whisper, putting her finger to her 
lips, as she saw her husband showing symp- 
toms of growing excitement. “ Take care 
what you say.” 

The girl, too, looked round in that startled 
way which had been noticeable in her before. 

“Walls have no ears,” observed the 
guest reassuringly, ‘and you may trust me.” 
Then, with a certain hesitation, he added, 
‘TI might even be able to help you—a little— 
perhaps.” 

Signor Marotti looked at the stranger 
keenly, half suspiciously. “ It was so it all 
began,” he murmured, “ through being too 
trustful and simple.” And as he scrutinised 
he gave a sudden start, for his eye fell on the 
hand which the guest had stretched forth 
to warm at the fire. A little of the wrist 
was visible; there was an ugly dark ring 
round it. Marotti knew the meaning of 
such a mark, for he had seen it on another 
wrist. It was the mark of a feéter. Yes, and 
the iron had gaten not only into the flesh, 
but into the very soul of the man. Five 
years in a Neapolitan dungeon! Chained, 
not to a stake or a stone, but worse—a thou- 
sand times worse—linked in horrible com- 
panionship with a criminal of the worst 
order, whilst 4e had committed no crime 
but that of having loved his country with a too 
unbounded devotion. In a moment he saw 
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it all. He saw that he was now confounded 
with that criminal, or others such as he. It 
was too much. He sprang to his feet, and 
stood confronting the three awe-struck hosts 
with flashing eyes; but it was not to them 
that he spoke. 

“Oh, Italia! patria mia!” he exclaimed, 
as if addressing some spectre invisible to all 
eyes but his. “Is this my reward for my 
long devotion? ‘To be branded with eter- 
nal ignominy! Bracketed with thy worst 
enemies! with the very dregs of the earth! 
I—I——” And covering his face with his 
hands, he wept. 

The Marottis were simple folk, naturally 
inclined to believe and trust. Only the 
bitterest experience could have taught them 
suspicion, and that they had had ; but they 
were not proof against strong and terrible 
emotion such as this. The man must be a 
consummate actor indeed, were he feigning 
now. The women wept from sympathy, and 
the old man, placing his hand on the guest’s 
shoulder, said, “ Forgive me, you are a 
galantuomo, or there is not one on this 
earth. I believe it; nothing shall make me 


doubt it, and I will give you my entire con- 
fidence.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Now, listen,” said Marotti, when they 
had all recovered their composure, “and you 
shall hear how our troubles ‘came about. 
The babbo was getting old, and some- 
what failing in his intellect. The regulation 
of the municipal affairs was becoming a task 
beyond his strength. I, at that time, was a 
man in the prime of life, and too much 
occupied with la caccia, which was my 
passion, to care to sit poring over accounts. 
Our municipal secretary, although he just 
knew how to read and write, was no hand at 
complex arithmetic. One evening—just such 
an evening as this—I remember there came 
a stranger asking for hospitality. He was 
on foot, unshorn and in rags, presenting 
altogether a most miserable appearance. 
From one of his wrists dangled part of a 
chain, and he told a piteous story of how he 
had escaped from a dungeon in Naples, 
where he had been immured only for a poli- 
tical offence.” 

The guest started. 

“You will understand by-and-by,” con- 
tinued the old man apologetically, “why 
these tales make us suspicious.” 

“Yes, indeed,” returned the stranger with 
a sigh; “and why should I expect you to 
believe in me ?” 


“ Nevertheless I do,” said Maroiti; “whilst, 
to do me justice, I never quite believed the 
other, in spite of his plausible story and his 
insinuating manner. There was something 
in his eye which belied his voice. He made 
out that he was a gentleman of some old 
family (he hinted at a title), and he cer- 
tainly gave proof of education, for, quickly 
taking my father’s accounts in hand, he soon 
made order, or what seemed like order, out 
of chaos. The babbo, delighted to see the 
figures added up in such neat columns, im 
mediately began to think of how he might find 
his poor stupid secretary another employ 
ment, and give the new-comer his place. 
My faint objections that we knew nothing 
of the man, except that he had escaped from 
prison, and that a person should not be 
admitted to a place of public trust without 
credentials, were overruled ; and in a very 
few days the ragged stranger was installed 
as municipal secretary, being lodged and 
boarded in the house. Nicolai—that was 
the name by which he called himself, hint- 
ing, however, that his real name was one too 
celebrated to give 

“Very likely,” interpolated the guest, “ it 
is that probably of some notorious thief or 
swindler.” 

“ Well, he was full of advice and sugges- 
tions, which sounded most plausible and 
sensible. It is true that there was room for 
improvement in the babbo’s way of adminis- 
tering affairs. Yet the village prospered 
under his merciful rule. If he were occa- 
sionally too lenient to the vicious, his good 
example excited the honest and virtuous 
to further efforts. Nicolai soon put down 
indiscriminate charity, was always discover- 
ing new rights and perquisites of the munici- 
pality which we had never even thought of. 
Then he was quite shocked at the way in 
which my father had allowed the villagers, by 
one excuse or other, to evade the taxes, ‘It 
was cheating the government,’ he said with 
an air of virtuous indignation. The ‘ giudice 
conciliatore’ was pronounced incompetent, 
and the old ‘curato’ imbecile. No one 
could deny the justice of these remarks ; but 
somehow Nicolai’s reforms seemed to benefit 
none but himself and friends. He soon 
grew fat and ruddy, his rags gave place to 
smart new clothes, and he was quite the 
dandy of the village. The inefficient magis- 
trate was replaced by a man from the ‘Regno.’ 
When the good old curate died, our secre- 
tary found out that he had a particular friend 
just ready to step into the vacant place, and 





so gradually every office of importance in 
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** Nicolai managed to slip away, or he would probably not be alive at this moment.” 


the village was filled by some new-comer 
who started up like magic no one knew from 


whence.” 

““Good heavens!” exclaimed the guest 
impatiently. “And you were so blind as 
not to see the trap that was being laid for 
you.” 

. “You may well be surprised, signor, at 
our simplicity. We swallowed down every 
lie, fell into every snare, until our oppressors 
no longer cared to wear a disguise. But I 
am anticipating. When the poor father died, 
Nicolai had already ruled everything for 
some time past; but he did not let the poor 
old man die in peace. Babbo was told that 
his former negligence had got the munici- 
pality into debt and difficulties from which 
Nicolai had been trying in vain to extricate 
it; and the dying man was induced to alter 
his will, leaving all his little fortune in the 
secretary’s hands for the payment of this 
supposed debt. I was thus disinherited, left 
with nothing but this house and the patch of 
ground attached to it, which I have to culti- 
vate with my own hands. My wife and 
daughter earn what they can by embroidery, 
and so we eke out a miserable existence. 
When my father was in his grave, and I 
came to know the mean trick that had 
been played me, you may imagine my fury 
—but it was all in vain. The man who 
had ruined me laughed in my face when I 
told him he was a cheat and a scoundrel. 





‘Prove it!’ he said mockingly. There were 
no proofs ; and if there had been I had no 
money wherewith to go to law. He had 
already gathered round him a strong party, 
and he was made sindaco in spite of grow- 
ing murmurs. Then the reign of terror 
began. The whole machinery was complete. 
Our oppressors played into each other’s 
hands with a skill which showed they were 
accustomed to the game. When at last, 
goaded to desperation, we drew up and 
signed a petition to the prefect, and sent it 
to Oliveto, the petition never reached. How 
should it, when the postman was a creature 
of the sindaco’s, who peruses every letter 
which leaves or which enters this village! 
Our simple minds at last convinced of this 
fact, we sent a messenger, one whom we 
could trust, with another petition, drawn up 
with great caution by a secret committee, to 
be delivered into the prefect’s own hands. 
That messenger was found dead by the road- 
side mysteriously murdered. And that is 
not the only mysterious murder that has 
been committed since Nicolai became sin- 
daco. We cannot prove, but we all know 
perfectly well, that the two ‘guardie’ kept 
ostensibly for our protection are paid assas- 
sins.” 

“In a word,” said the guest with deep 
solemnity, “you are in the clutches of a 
powerful, and probably a very extensive, 
camorra.” 
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“ Yes, that is the word,” replied Marotti. 
“ And how should we poor villagers attempt 
to struggle against an institution which the 
Government is unable to put down?” 

“Unable to put down! ‘That shall not 
be said. Great God! I will disprove that,” 
cried the stranger, pacing the room in great 
agitation. 

“ But I have not told you all our particular 
troubles yet,” pursued Marotti, who, once set 
off, seemed unable to stop in his eager narra- 
tion. “You see my daughter there ?” 

“Yes!” said the stranger more gently, 
and fixing his eyes on Teresa with a pitying 
look. ‘Is she peculiarly a victim ?” 

“ One of the greatest victims. Our sindaco 
did her the honour to admire her; and, 
although he had no intention of proposing 
to marry her—for a penniless girl would 
never suit him for a wife—he so _per- 
secuted her with his odious attentions that 
she was at last afraid to leave the house. 
One day he got drunk at a ‘fiera,’ and re- 
turning late, as ill luck would have it, just as 
Tetella had run out on a commission—for you 
see we keep no servant—he met and fright- 
ened her so much that she never recovered 
from the shock. She ran as for her life, and 
making good her escape from the drunken 
wretch, she rushed sobbing into the arms of 
Pietro Fontana, her betrothed. It was dark. 
Nicolai managed to slip away, or he would 
probably not be alive at this moment, for 
Pietro’s blood runs hot in his veins. The 
next day, as our plunderers were holding 
what they are pleased to call a municipal 
council, they were astonished by the sudden 
appearance of Pietro, who, going straight up 
to the mayor, dealt him such a blow as sent 
him reeling off his chair. 

“Pietro was, of course, prosecuted for 
having struck a public officer during the 
exercise of his functions. You know, sir, 
the leniency with which the sort of offence 





of which he had been guilty is usually dealt, 
in this country. Even murderers, when 
they show just cause for anger, frequently get 
off scot free. But in this case the extenuat- 
ing circumstances were not admitted, and 
the offender was sentenced to undergo the 
utmost penalty of the law. 

** My future son-in-law has languished for 

more than a year in prison at Oliveto, and 
his term is not half out. He was a carpenter 
by profession, but with a name as good as 
our own, and a title to boot, if he chose to 
claim it, which was all that his father left him. 
His business, which was prospering, has 
passed into other hands; and whenat length 
he emerges from prison, he will have to 
begin life over again with a blot upon his 
name.” 
. “But, surely,” exclaimed the stranger, 
“the pernicious influence of this mayor, this 
escaped criminal, does not extend to the 
chief town of the district! The young man 
surely had a fair trial!” 

“That is just what he did not have. How 
could there be a fair trial when the previous 
instruction was entirely falsified? For is 
not our worthy magistrate one of the coali- 
tion? They have their accomplices, their 
nest of thieves, in every quarter. In the 
army, the Church, the law, the nobility. It 
is all wheel within wheel of intrigue ; but 
where it begins and where it ends is a prob- 
lem which simple folk like you and me 
cannot hope to solve.” 

The guest smiled a little at being counted 
amongst. the simple folk—he, who owed 
his high position to a head clear and acute— 
who had foiled lawyers at their own game 
when they tried to draw secrets out of him 
by cross-examination. It was amusing. Sup- 
pressing the smile quickly he pleaded fatigue, 
and bade his host good night; but even in 
his sleep he murmured at intervals, “Povera 
Italia!” 





JACK CHIDDY. 
A True Encident of the Rail. 


BRAVE, Jack Chiddy ! 


Oh, well you may sneer, 


For the name isn’t one that sounds nice in the ear ; 
But a name is a sound—nothing more—deeds are best, 
And Jack had the soul of a man in his breast. 


Now, I heard you say that you’re fond of a tale 
If it bears upon railway men and the rail. 
Well, here is one that will suit you, I know, 
Though it happened a good many years ago. 





JACK CHIDDY. 





Jack Chiddy—there you are smiling again 

At the name, which I own is both common and plain— 
Jack Chiddy, I say, wrought along with his mates, 

Year in and year out, on a section of plates. 


Simple enough was the work, with no change 

But to see that both lines were in gauge and range ; 
Fasten a key there, and tighten a bolt, 

All to keep fast trains from giving a jolt. 


Strange when one thinks where a hero may rise, 
Say at times, in a moment, before our eyes, 

Or right from our side ere we know it, and do 
The work of a giant and pass from our view. 


But the story? you say. Well, I’m coming to that, 
Though I wander a little—now, where was I at? 

Let me see. Can you catch, shining round and clear, 
The mouth of the Breslington tunnel from here ? 


You see it? Well, right on the bank at the top, 

When stacking some blocks, all at once, down the slope 
A huge slab of stone from the rest shore its way, 

And fell down on the up-line of metals and lay. 


One sharp cry of terror burst forth from us all, 

As we saw the huge mass topple over and fall. 

We stood as if bound to the spot, dumb of speech, 
Reading horror and doubt in the faces of each. 


Then one of our mates snatched a glance at his watch, 
Gave a start and a look that made each of us catch 

At our breath, then a cry, that thrill’d our hearts through— 
“My God! the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ is overdue !” 


Hark, straight from over the hill we could hear 

A dull, dead sound coming faint to the ear, 

Then a short, sharp whistle that told with its blast 
That the “ Dutchman” was into the tunnel at last. 


And there on the rail lay that huge mass of stone, 
And the “ Dutchman” behind coming thundering on ; 
In a minute or less he would come with a dash, 

And a hundred lives would be lost in the crash. 


* Now, for your life, Jack!” for Chiddy had flown 

Down the bank, and three leaps brought him close to the stone, 
Not of his own life, for wife and child’s sake, 

Thought he, but the hundreds that now were at stake. 


*Twas the work of a moment. With terrible strength 
And a heave of the shoulder the slab moved at length— 
Slipp’d clear of the rail—when, half-muffied in smoke, 
From the mouth of the tunnel the “ Dutchman” broke. 


There-was one sharp whistle, a roar, and a crash 
Of wheels ringing clear on the rail, and a flash 
Of coiling smoke, and a glitter and gleam 

Of iron and steel, and then down fell the steam. 


Not a breath could we draw, but stood blank with dismay 

As the train tore along, making up for delay ; 

Till at last from us all burst a shout and a cheer, 

When we knew that the“ Dutchman” had pass’d and was clear, 
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And Chiddy? Ah me! you will pardon these tears, 
For he was my mate on the rails many years. 

When we found him, one look was enough to reveal 
That Jack’s life-blood was red on the engine-wheel. 


Brave Jack Chiddy! Now you don’t sneer 

At the name which I own is but harsh to the ear ; 

But a name is a sound—nothing more—deeds are best, 
And Jack had the soul of a man in his breast. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 





LITTLE MARY. 


By ELLICE HOPKINS, AvuTHor OF “‘ WORK AMONG WoRKING MEN.” 


T was raining with the soft, warm, straight 


| father stopped and said ironically, “ She’s a 


rain of spring. The golden eave-drops of | nice-looking girl, ain’t she?” Whilst I was 
the laburnums in the cottage gardens dripped | saying a few grave words to him about the 
upon me as I passed; the delicate plumes | child, and receiving the excuse that his wife 


of lilac were hung with momentary jewels, 
and all around were— 
** Cool whispers rippling round the eaves, 
And soft sweet pipings by the hour 
Of chilly birds in dim wet lanes, 
And glades all haunted with grey rains, 
And footfalls of the falling shower.” 

I was just thinking what a lovely world it 
was, as lovely in this soft floating grey veil 
as it was the day before in its spring sun- 
shine, when a sweep passed me. Ido not 
know that I should have noticed the man 
particularly had he not been followed by 
two children, a boy and agirl. I simply stood 
aghast in the middle of a puddle and stared 
stupidly at them. ‘The boy looked degraded 
enough, and evidently belonged to that class 
of homeless “ gamins” whom, in revolution- 
ary France, Victor Hugo describes as pos- 
sessed with two unattainable ideals—* to 
upset the government and mend their own 
trousers ”— but who in our more peaceful and 
matter-of-fact England are chiefly associated 
with pitch and toss, of coppers, not govern- 
ments, much cadgering and general “ up to 
no good.” But the little girl—how shall I 
describe her? She was clad in an old great- 
coat; a piece of faded print was tied with a 
bit of tape round her to do duty for a skirt; 
her feet were bare; shadowing her little 
impish face she wore an old wideawake, and 
she was literally as black as a coal. Evi- 
dently she had been used for sweeping 
chimneys. There they stood, that outcome 
of the great human world and of nineteenth- 
century civilisation, in the midst of all that 
blossom and verdure, their degradation stand- 
ing out all the more painfully in that pure, 
sweet, sacred setting. 

Seeing me stand still gazing at them, the 





had left him, and he had no home and no one 
to take care of her, the child pulled him by 
the coat and said, ‘‘ Show the lady the pretty 
picture.” This was at once produced and 
displayed to me, “ the pretty picture” being 
a photograph of the father lying dead drunk, 
the man taking off his cap and displaying 
his bald head, from which every atom of 
hair had been singed in some fire, to show 
me how very like it was. 

I passed on with a saddened heart, but I sup- 
pose, like the hundreds who had passed those 
two children by on the other side, it would 
not have occurred to me that I could do any- 
thing, and I should have forgotten all about 
them, had I not belonged to an “ Association 
for the Care of Friendless Girls.”* Would 
to God that every educated woman with a 
happy home and well-cared-for children of 
her own would belong to such an associa- 
tion, and our degraded children would soon 
cease out of the land! In vain I tried to 
escape the thought of that child, in vain I 
pleaded that I had come to U for perfect 
rest ; “Thy vows were upon me, O Lord,” 
and I felt I must care for those friendless 
children. 

I was just making up my mind to go round 
to all the low public-houses and inquire for 
them, when, to my joy, the very next morn- 
ing I caught sight of the boy just outside 
my garden gate. It rained harder than 
ever ; the lad was so wet and grimy I dared 
not have him inside the passage, and I can 
see the poor little forlorn object as I stood 
talking with him just outside the doorway, 
every now and then tilting his head side- 


* See “‘ Preventive Work among Girls,” “‘ Ladies’ Associa- 
tions for the Care of Friendless Girls,’”? and ‘‘ Work in 
Brighton,” 15th Thousand, 6d. Hatchards, Piccadilly. 
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ways to let the pouring rain run off the gutter 
of his old wideawake. 

His story was much what I expected. 
His father was a confirmed drunkard, and 
his mother had been so knocked about that 
she had herself taken to drinking, and had 
finally deserted them, and now they tramped 
about the country, their father, when intoxi- 
cated, often cruelly ill using them. I found 
the boy could not read or write, never went 
to any school or place of worship, and was 
literally in heathen ignorance. He was most 
anxious to escape from his awful slavery, and 
when I suggested sending him to a school, 
where he would be apprenticed to a trade, 
he exclaimed, “ Ma’am, it would make a 
gentleman of me!” I had concluded from 
his size that he was about twelve, but, on 
asking his age, he told me he was sixteen. 
I exclaimed in dismay, “ Oh, you are a little 
one!” 

“‘Well, ma’am,” he said apologetically, “I 
ain’t big; but you see I have had a deal 
agin me.” 

I gave him my address, and told him to 
ask for a letter at Burwash, as they were 
going to sweep chimneys for the next week 
in that neighbourhood. 

I was then just leaving U-——, and my 
last sight of my son, as I proudly called him, 
was lying in the mud on his stomach, with 
his arms behind him, picking up a halfpenny 
with his lips out of a puddle, the admired of 
all beholders. 

I at once wrote to the Hon. Thomas 
Pelham and to Dr. Barnardo about the 
children, stating that I had no funds to pay 
for the boy, but that our Association would 
give a donation with the girl. Dr. Barnardo 
most kindly consented to take the boy free ; 
the little girl was to be sent to the Ilford 
Village Homes under Mr. and Mrs, Saltau, 
which we had already had good reason to 
think very highly of. 

But by the time all arrangements were 
made and the papers procured to be filled 
up, it was long past the time when I had told 
the boy to call at the Burwash post-office. 
They were tramps, they had no settled home, 
they could none of them read, and there was 
all England to wander over for stray jobs in 
the way of chimney-sweeping. How was I 
to find them? It was much like setting out 
in search of two flies that had stung one and 
flown away. 

If there is one thing I have learned more 


omnipotency of faith. “All things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth.” I knew that 





the great Shepherd of the sheep knew where 
his lost lambs were, and would guide me to 
them. “God has love, and I have faith,” in 
David Grey’s lovely dying words; and that 
was enough. 

I first wrote to an uncle, whose address I 
had got from the boy, their only self-sup- 
porting relation. I received a scarcely de- 
cipherable letter back, to say that he could 
do nothing for the poor children as his wife 
was ill, and no one could do anything with 
the little girl He did not even know where 
they were to be found, and felt sure the 
father would refuse to part with them. Evi- 
dently the man was very poor and ignorant. 

I then wrote to the neighbouring clergy, 
and asked them: to keep watch for me, which 
they kindly promised to do. Before two 
weeks were passed I received a letter from 
the Vicar of Burwash stating that in his 
parish visitations he had observed two miser- 
able children sitting on a bag of soot by the 
wayside, and feeling sure from the looks of 
them they were the children I was in search 
of, he had at once accosted them, and found 
they were. He then hunted up the father 
in a public-house, and found that he was 
willing to part with the girl if I would come 
over to U and fetch her, but he refused 
to give up the boy. 

Owing to a mistake in the arrangements, 
I again lost sight of them for a time, but my 
indefatigable vicar again caught them, and 
with a thankful heart I started off to U , 
an hour’s rail from Brighton, to claim the little 
girl, and with faith that I should get the boy 
too. 

On arriving I found the sweep and the two 
children waiting for me. The sight of the 
poor little degraded mite to be handed over 
into my keeping made my eyes fill with tears, 
and, as much to ease the ache of my own 
heart as anything-else, I stooped down and 
said, “ You are God’s little girl; will you 
come with me and be taught to love God 
and be a good, happy little girl?” At once, 
with the touching trustfulness of childhood, 
she thrust her little black hand into mine, 
and, lifting her queer little gipsy face up to 
mine, said, “‘ Shall I have a doll and little 
gals to play with? Boys do knock one 
about so. I should like a little gal to play 
with.” 

We had to turn into a public-house to fill 
in the papers. “I am so black, them there 
won’t have me; they like the clean sort,” 
said the man, pointing with his thumb to the 
coffee-shed which I had suggested as prefer- 
able. A hint that, I thought, to our teetotal 
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friends. All sorts are welcome at the gin- 
shop. 

All the while that I was filling in the papers 
the publican, regardless of my presence, was 
addressing “God's little girl” as, “‘ You young 
devil you, can’t you keep still?” Evidently 
she was held in small estimation. 

But in vain I made any approaches to 
getting the boy. He swore I should not 
have the lad, and got so angry that I had to 
leave and go back to the station, waiting 
the arrival of the train. I have, however, 
great faith in friendly talk, and I sat down 
and entered into chat with the man. Once 
or twice the boy broke in with a piteous 
entreaty to his father to let him go with the 
lady, and was shut up with an angry word 
and a threatened cuff. No, nothing but death 
should ever part him from the lad. 

Suddenly, in the middle of a talk about 
the wet season and the state of the crops, the 
man turned round and said, “ You shall have 
him for ten shillings.” 

“Done!” I exclaimed. “Quick, let us 
fill in the papers before the train starts.” 

So I bought my son for ten shillings. 

And yet the man, bad as he was, touched 
me. I don’t think it was only the ten shil- 
lings, but also a lingering sense of all that I 
had been saying about the lad’s good, that 
made him give himup. I wondered whether 
he, too, had been a degraded lad with none 
to have pity on him. He kept pacing up 
and down on the opposite side of the station, 
whilst I and the children were waiting for the 
train, the tears making pink wormy channels 
down his poor sooty cheeks, evidently in 
sore trouble at parting with the lad. 

As ill-luck would have it, the train was 
half an hour late. I thought it would never 
come. ‘To the last, I did not know whether 
that imp of a child would not be off. Her 
brother and I were perpetually making for- 
lorn darts after her. Never did I so sympa- 
thize with the man whose pig bolted in a 
crowded London thoroughfare just as it had 
been driven with much labour to its destina- 
tion, while the man stood stock still, and, 
clutching at his hair in a frenzy of despair, 
exclaimed, “ Blowed if it won’t run all up 
Cheapside !” 

But when at length the train did draw up 
never did I find myself such an unpopular 
character with my black following. Looks 
of loathing turned me from all doors, and it 
was not till, at last, I got a guard to lock me 
up in an empty compartment with my two 
“wild beasties” that I began to draw a free 
breath. They roared, they danced, they 





hullaballo’d, they punched one another, they 
behaved like young savages, but I knew I 
had got thern safe. 

But my difficulties were renewed at the 
other end of my journey. They were so 
dirty not a fly would take them, and my 
house was some distance from the station, 
and I was far too tired to walk. At length 
I bribed a broken-down fly to convey us, 
and arrived at my own door feeling much 
aged, but still cheered at the beaming faces 
of my two servants and fellow-helpers in my 
work, who rushed out to greet my two jewels, 
“rejected of man and despised,” but exqui- 
sitely precious to our hearts. 

When, however, they got the little girl into 
her bath she cursed and swore so awfully and 
used her teeth so freely, that cleanliness on 
that occasion did not come next to godliness. 
Their clothes had to be burned then and 
there; the state of living filth they were in 
was indescribable. They ate with their hands, 
having no notion of using a knife and fork ; 
and on being asked how she had broken one 
of her front teeth, at first the child said, 
*¢ Jack did it.” 

“ That’s a lie!” retorted poor Jack. “ You 
know you did it yourself, Polly, when you 
were tight the other day and fell down.” 

“Oh yes, so I did,” she answered affably. 
“IT was so drunk I couldn’t stand !” 

Only nine years old, this child of our Chris- 
tian civilisation ! 

By the afternoon we had got them rigged 
out in decent clothing, and looking quite 
clean and respectable, and they started, 
under the care of my own servant, for 
London. Alas! it was only the outside 
of the platter we had cleaned. The little 
girl’s behaviour was such that every one 
had to leave the carriage, and my unfortu- 
nate servant heaved no slight sigh of relief 
when, at length, she handed them over to 
the agent, who was in waiting for them at 
the London station. 

My heart sank at the very thought of them. 
Surely it was a task beyond any human 
power to reclaim them: the boy was. too 
old, and the girl too utterly wild and savage. 
Could anything be done with such waste and 
cruelly misused material ? 

To my surprise and joy, I heard from time 
to time that both were doing well, and were 
very happy ! 

Only lately have I had a simple and un- 
pretending record froin little Mary’s cottage 
mother of all that lay behind that brief report. 

One immense advantage of the cottage sys- 
tem adopted at Ilford over the old-fashioned, 
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detestable barrack system, is that it admits of 
classification, not only of the children, but 
also of the “ mothers.” Little Mary was put 
with the cottage mother who was most likely 
to be able to manage her, and was always 
under one loving, firm hand, not under 
half-a-dozen, 

For the first eight days it was as if a little 
wild savage had been admitted into the 
peaceful home. She bit and pinched the 
children, till the youngest, called “the baby,” 
a little three-year-old child, was ill from sheer 
fright of her. Her skin was as hard and 
tanned as leather from constant exposure, 
and bore the scars of ill treatment. She would 
turn the tap and splash the water all about, 
and on being rebuked would say, “ Oh, but I 
want to get white like the other little gals.” 
She had never slept in a bed, and it was im- 
possible to get her to lie straight in one. 
The instant the mother’s eye and hand were 
removed she would curl herself up in a little 
brown heap on the pillow, or she would pull 
all the bed-clothes off her own and the other 
children’s beds and sleep on the floor. It 
was impossible to make her keep on her 
clothes. She would be dressed in the morn- 
ing, and half an hour after would — in 
the same state as— 


“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


Her shoes were the greatest offence of all, 
and she was in the habit of running out on 
the wet veranda with her shoeless feet, and 
then pattering up the clean stairs and jump- 
ing on her white counterpaned bed with her 
muddy stockings. 

She had apparently no knowledge of God 


or sense of His presence. The only thing 
she had any reverence for was the moon. 
On one occasion, when the children were 
going to evening service, and a beautiful 
moon was shining, one of them pointed to 
it, exclaiming, “Oh, mother, look what a 
beautiful moon!” Little Mary caught hold 
of her hand and cried, “ Yer mustn’t point 
at the blessed moon like that, and yer 
mustn’t talk about it!” Was it from con- 
stantly sleeping under hedges and in barns, 
and waking up and seeing that bright calm 
eye looking at her, that some sense of a 
mysterious Presence had come upon the 
child ? 

Her only idea of prayer was a sort of 
heathen incantation of unmeaning words 
jumbled together; her “form of prayer” 
was generally, “ Our Father chart in heaven : 
Hollered by thy name: Kingdom come. 
Amen: Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 





four angels round my bed: Good night 
father, good night mother, good night uncles, 
and good night everyboby. Amen.” This 
curious spiritual exercise was accompanied 
with other exercises in the shape of pinching 
the child next her, pulling the blind tassel to 
pieces, dabbing at a passing fly, &c. On 
one occasion, when the poor, much-tired 
cottage mother was pouring out her heart in 
prayer for the poor child, and asking God to 
change her heart, and telling Him how very 
naughty she was, and how she liked to do 
wrong things rather than right, the child ex- 
claimed quite out Joud, “ Yes, that I do; it’s 
iver so much nicer to do wrong things than 
right !” 

At last things came to a crisis. The 
mother heard the child go out on the veranda, 
and then with her little wet feet, as usual, 
run pattering up-stairs into her bedroom. 
She had a sort of human affection for her 
bed, and would be found cuddling it, and 
saying, ‘Oh, my dear, dear bed!” The 
mother went up-stairs, and said— 

“ Now, Mary, you must put on some dry 
stockings and keep on your slippers.” 

Her large dark eyes flashed fire, and, 
doubling her little brown fists, she said— 

“T won't!” 

** Mary, you will.” 

One of the elder girls advanced with the 
clean stockings ; but with a well-planted 
blow she knocked her backward. Another 
came forward to take the post of danger ; but 
the mother interfered, and said— 

“No, Mary, I will not let you ill-treat the 
children. I will put the stockings on myself.” 

The child struggled with all her strength, 
but did not offer to strike her; and having 
gained the victory, the mother left the room, 
feeling utterly done. 

One of the elder children came to the child, 
and began talking to her in sweet childish 
fashion, how it made them all so unhappy 
to see her so rude to their mother, and then 
began telling her about our Lord, how He 
loved us, and how He came on the earth, 
and “was poor just like us,” and hadn’t a 
nice bed to lie on when He was tired, and 
how He died for us, because He loved us so 
very, very much. 

The child looked up in her face and 
said— 

“ Yer don’t believe that now, do yer?” 

“ Yes, I do; and oh, Mary, to please Jesus, 
will you ask mother’s forgiveness ?” 

“Well, yes, I will.” And the child flew 
down-stairs and burst like a November squib 
into mother’s room. 
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mother’s tea stood untouched; her eyes 
were very red. She had, in truth, been 
having a good cry over the child. 

* Yer've been crying!” Mary exclaimed. 

“Yes, dear, because I am so very, very 
sorry for you, and fear I shall have to tell 
Mr. Saltau how naughty you have been.” 

“I wouldn’t cry, I wouldn’t. You've not 
got to be punished. You have nothin’ to 
cry for.” 

The mother proceeded to butter her a 
bit of toast, as she generally gave the child 
something from her own tea. “This is for a 
little girl who is going to ask mother to for- 
give her.” 

“That ain’t me,” said Mary conclusively. 

“‘ Very well, then, I will give it to Brenda.” 

Out she flew, and said to the eldest girl— 

“What do yer think? That ’ere mother 
has been cryin’; it’s all to make me cry; but 
I ain’t a-goin’ to.” 

Then she ran back. Suddenly, in the 
middle of their talk, she fixed her impish 
brown eyes on the mother’s face. “I dare say 
yer a-wishin’ that I’d ask yer forgiveness ?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

** But I ain’t a-goin’ to.” 

Conversation was again resumed. Then 
suddenly the child again broke in. “I dare 
say yer still thinkin’ that ’ere wish?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

** But I ain’t a-goin’ to.” 

“Very well, my child. I shall have to 
tell Mr. Saltau.” 

“But yer won't tell him, and yer won't 
cry no more if I do?” 

“‘ No, there'll be no need,” 

The child then insisted that the mother 
should turn her chair away from the table, 
and sit straight upright; and hereupon, the 
ground being clear in front, and all things 
properly prepared, she fell down on her knees, 
looking a most miserable object, and implored 
her forgiveness. At once the mother caught 
her in her arms, and they had a good hug 
and cry together. 

From that moment little Mary was con- 
quered. 

“Tt was the tears that did it,” as the dear 
cottage mother exclaims. The child had 
known beating enough, but she had never 
known the “ grief of the Spirit” in the heart 
of one who loved her. From that time her 
devotion to her cottage mother knew no 
bounds. She poured out her forgotten 
heart upon her with the divine wastefulness 
of a child who had none to love her. She 
never had to be punished. Of course, the 





Suddenly she stood transfixed. ‘The 











mother had to be constantly correcting her, 
but she never had to speak twice; she never 
forgot what the mother told her. 

One of the first signs of change was that 
Mary wanted to learn to-pray like the others. 
The mother had sent her to bed with the 
other children to see if she could undress 
herself. Soon after she peeped into the room 
to see what was happening. ‘There was little 
Mary properly clad in her little night-dress, 
kneeling by the bedside, while “the baby” 
was sitting up in bed like a doctor of divinity 
teaching Mary to pray, while Mary was 
reverently repeating the words after her. 

And so little Mary learned to pray much 
as the dear birds learn to sing from one 
another; only since in man we ever touch 
on mysteries, it was the callow nestling that 
taught the full-grown song. And native as 
song to a bird was prayer to little Mary’s 
heart. It was literally with her the beautiful 
child-definition of prayer—*“ the heart talking 
with God.” She prayed for every one, but 
especially for her brother, to whom she was 
fondly attached, the tie between them being 
very close. If ever she thought that the 
cottage mother in their morning prayers was 
going to forget to pray for him, she would 
whisper very low as a reminder, “ AZy poor 
little brother !” 

At length, in the spring, poor little Mary 
fell ill of bronchitis. Her cottage mother 
suspected that there was something more 
amiss, as whenever she caught the least cold 
she had a most dreadful cough ; and, alas! but 
too truly, the exposure and ill-treatment of 
her past life had sown the seeds of consump- 
tion, which rapidly developed. She clung 
intensely to her cottage mother, and with that 
reverence for a child’s heart which seems to 
me so profoundly Christ-like, Mr. and Mrs, 
Saltau managed that she should be nursed 
through all the first months of her illness at 
the cottage, and only quite towards the end 
was she removed to the school infirmary. She 
showed a most sweet patience in her suffer- 
ings; sometimes when the terrible fit of 
bleeding came on she would look up and 
say, “Don’t cry, dear mother; Jesus helps 
me, and I will try to bear it.” And once, 
when the cottage mother said she feared she 
would not get about again, she replied simply 
and brightly, “I don’t know, mother, what 
Jesus will do; perhaps He will make me 
better. He is inside me, you know, and He 
can do it.” But later on the dear child 
seemed to have a longing to depart and be 
with her Lord. “If 1 die now I shall go to 
Jesus, and He will take care of me till you 
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come. But, mo- 
ther,” she added 
wistfully, ‘ don’t 
you think if we 
ask Him He will 
let you come with 
me ?” 

Oncein the first 
part of her illness 
she said to the 
mother, who was 
sitting by her, “ I 
know what makes 
me ill like this. 
My father was so 
unkind to me; 
he would often 
pay for a bed for 
himself and leave 
me to sleep out- 
side on the door- 
step, oranywhere. 
I never had anice 
bed like this, or 
I shouldn't be ill 
jikeas I am now.” 
Then they prayed 
for the poor father; and when the prayer 
was done, the child said, “Now I should 
like to be quiet and pray too.” And, putting 
her hands together, she prayed by name for 
every one who had shown her kindness. 

“Who taught you to pray like that, Mary?” 
said the mother in secret amazement. 

_“Mother, I like praying,” she answered 
simply, “and I used to get behind the cot- 
tage with”—naming a particularly tiresome 
child—“ and pray with her, and try to help 
her to be better.” 

On another occasion the mother had at- 
tended a mission service among the pea- 
pickers, and was speaking of the little bare- 
foot children and the untidy, drinking mo- 
thers. It evidently recalled her own past, 
and she said, “Oh, that’s just like my poor 
mother. She did drink awful!” 

** And what did you do ?” 

“Oh, I used to look out for a p’liceman, and 
when I saw one I used to run up to him and 
say, ‘ Mister, just come and take this woman 
off ; she’s drunk and can’t take care on us.’” 

‘“* And did he take her?” 

“Yes, mother, he took her off.” 

“‘ And what became of you ?” 

“‘Oh, Johnny and me we used to give our- 
selvesup at the Union to get a night’s lodging.” 

“Well, dear, which would you rather be, 


back in the old life or with me and like you 
are now ?” 
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“‘ Never,” says 
the cottage mo- 
ther, “shall 1 for- 
get the beautiful 
soft expression 
that came into 
her eyes as she 
said in a low 
voice, ‘Oh, mo- 
ther, don’t ask 
me that !’” 

She was the 
pet of the whole 
village. ‘“* Every 
one loves little 


Mary,” Mrs. 
Saltau wrote to 
me. 


On my return 
from a short ab- 
sence abroad, I 
wrote to say that 
if sea air would 
do the child any 
good she _ had 
better be sent 
down to me ; but 
I received the answer that little Mary was 
rapidly fading away. Only a few weeks after, 
she was taken home to sing more fully in 
heaven the little hymn she was always singing 
on earth :— 

“ T am Jesu’s little lamb ; 
Happy all the day I am.” 

What can I add to this narrative of facts 
for the accuracy of which I can vouch, and 
which are so much more touching and 
powerful than any poor words of ours? 
This, and this only. 

Hundreds had passed that poor child, and 
some had even done her little kindnesses, 
but not one seemed to have asked them- 
selves, “What will this child be as a woman? 
Drunken, swearing, dissolute, it will be im- 
possible to save her then; cannot I save her 
now?” We all know it is the girl, and not 
the boy, that is most likely to become a 
social outcast. Once let her fall over that 
fearful moral precipice which skirts her path, 
and it is hard indeed to recover her. Were 
it not better, then, to fence the precipice at 
the top, rather than to confine ourselves to 
providing ambulances in the shape of peni- 
tentiaries, rescue societies, &c., at the bottom ? 
Yet how systematically preventive work 
among girls has been neglected (in England) 
is shown by the proportionate number of 
girls to boys in the London Industrial 
Schools—z00 girls to 1,300 boys. In Ire- 
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land, on the contrary, where the standard ot 
female honour is high, and the Roman 
Catholic sisters look after the girls, the pro- 
portion is 2,039 boys to 3,171 girls. At one 
of our large seaports 500 boys are in care- 
ful industrial training to o girls. Is it any 
wonder that all our large towns swarm with 
outcast girls? ‘Till within the last few months 
the Industrial Schools Act refused to take 
any cognisance of what I may call the repre- 
sentative danger in a girl’s life; and now 
that, through the instrumentality ot Colonel 
Alexander, M.P., to whom my most grateful 
thanks are due, I have got an amended 


clause passed to the 14th Section, by which | 


we can save a little girl who is in peril,* 
the parents being compelled to pay towards 
her support, where are the schools to work 
it? Dr. Barnardo would, I believe, open 
and certify a cottage for girls far more 
degraded than little Mary, children who 
are being deliberately brought up for a life 
of shame and misery, who will come under 
the operation of the amended clause; but 
where are the funds? I appeal especially 
to the women of England. Surely we nine- 
teenth-century women have influence enough 
to procure sufficient industrial training for 
our girls to save our own womanhood from 
utter degradation ? 

And may I not plead for the loving Ilford 
Home, with its wise and tender Christian 
influence, that in a few months could tame 
the child that bit and swore and drank and 
told lies into sweet obedience, and thus 
show the power of the grace of God in a 
child’s heart? Cannot we send a thank- 
offering for little Mary to Mr. and Mrs. Saltau, 
Ilford Village Homes, Barkingside, Essex? 
And might we not make sucha home a valu- 
able adjunct in educating our own children ? 
Is not James Hinton right in saying that the 
great basic evil of all is the sort of uncon- 
scious selfishness and individualism on which 


* The Amendment of the Industrial Schools Act, 1880, can | 
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our life is founded, that the two great factors 
of our Christianity have been God and our 
own soul ; the third and equally vital factor, 
the world, humanity, has either been left 
out or come in by the way as an after- 
thought ?* Cannot we, I ask, bring up our 
children with the motto of the Heir-Appa- 
rent—certainly the motto of every heir- 
apparent of the kingdom of heaven—‘“ I 
serve?” Cannot we get into their very 
bones that all they have, all their advantages, 
are not theirs by right, but only as a trust 
for the good of others, to give them a van- 
tage ground for helping and serving? And 
might not one way be to get children to help 
children, and so from their earliest years 
bring them up in the true human attitude of 
“looking up and lifting up?” Why should 
they not have their little “children’s sale of 
work ” for Ilford? The making the things 
would be an endless delight to both girls 
and boys, and few of our own circle of 
friends would grudge the expenditure of a 
few shillings in purchases. In this way two 
little girls I know made £9. Why should 
not they have one dear child to keep clothed 
out of their own cast-off clothing, and occa- 
sionally to get something pretty for her, 
instead of for themselves? Again, they 
might sort and tear up the waste paper and 
old books of the house and get 6s. a sack at 
a paper-mill, In many ways they might really 
work and deny themselves to help other 
children, and taste the joy of service. 

May little Mary, being dead, yet speak to 
our hearts, and may the mother in us rise up 
in the power of Christ, and unite with our 
children in making such sacrifices of money, 
of time, of labour, that there may be no 
longer in our midst hundreds and hundreds 
of degraded children being brought up to a 
life of shame and misery for the want of 
industrial schools to train them to better 
| things, and make them “ God’s little girls.” 


* “Life and Letters of James Hinton.” ‘Third edition. 
(Kegan Paul.) 
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“The conies are but a fecble folk.””—Proverss, 


ISTENING of late to the above text, it | go pottering about on their pretty little feet, 
struck me, what a number of people | and hiding themselves in holes and corners, 
there are in this world who may be termed | coming out every now and then in the sun- 


“ conies ;”—very sleek, mild, amiable souls, 
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For they like brightness, and smoothness, 
and easiness of living ; they are but “a feeble 
folk” after all. 

And yet 

Long ago I planned an article—“ On the 
Tyranny of Weakness ;” for a tyranny it truly 
is, the sight of which often makes one’s blood 
boil with indignation. But indignation against 
what? Against creatures so feeble that at- 
tacking them feels like “hitting a man that 
is down.” And chivalry—the pitying protec- 
tion of the weak by the strong—is a thing so 
right and noble, besides being so rare, that 
one fears to make it one whit the rarer. Be- 
sides, in dealing with the feeble, should we 
not rather try and put strength into them than 
abuse them for their want of it ? 

These “ conies,” they are pretty, innocent- 
looking, peaceful folk, passing their mild 
lives in a hole in a rock, and desirous of 
troubling nobody—or at least they say so. 
Yet the extent to which they do trouble 
people, the torment they are to their affec- 
tionate friends, and to the world at large, by 
their weakness, indecision, and general in- 
capacity, is something incalculable. A wicked 
person one can meet and battle with—and 
some forms of wickedness are only energy 
turned into a wrong channel, and capable of 
being turned back again—but with the weak 
one has no chance. To have to do with 
them is like walking along shifting sands, 
slipping at every step, and dragged down 
continually by a weight not one’s own. No 
wonder that we at last cry out, and learn to 
hate amiable fools with a rancour almost 
more than that we feel towards absolute 
villains, The latter are ravening wolves, but 
these our wolves in sheep’s clothing—nay, 
clothed in the wool of the very mildest of 
lambs—creep beside us and gnaw out our 
vitals before we are aware. 

Well do we know them, these dear 
“‘conies,” who have the character of being 
so very amiable; who are always defer- 
ring to other people, who never know their 
own minds—perhaps, indeed, they have 
not got any to know—who are always hang- 
ing the burthen of their existence upon 
friends and relatives; asking advice but 
seldom following it, making endless plans 
which are never carried out. They are full 
of the best intentions, have the most ardent 
desire to do right ; they put forth that desire 
and those intentions in the most voluminous 
and exemplary form, yet somehow nothing 
seems to come of either. They are always 
getting into muddles, and if they ever suc- 
cced in doing anything, the chances are they 














do it wrong. In fact most things seem to go 
wrong with them. Why? They are not wild 
beasts, they are not reptiles, they are simply 
*“conies.” The worst we can accuse them of 
is that they are “a feeble folk,” and yet they 
aggravate us to the limit of endurance. 

Ay, even in smail things. We all know 
sometimes what it is to have a cony at the 
head of a pleasure party—which is sure soon 
or late to become a party of pain. Not 
through any intentional badness; in fact, 
the cony is the most yielding creature pos- 
sible, always giving in to everybody, and 
asking the opinion of everybody. But of 
that quick yet firm decision which, taking in 
unselfishly and wisely “‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number,” has sense to act upon it, 
and, without troubling anybody, does the best 
for all—of this the cony, male or female, is 
absolutely incapable. Consequently arise all 
kinds of mistakes and mismanagements ; 
some lose head, others temper, and the 
government, or autocracy, drifts into a feeble, 
muddling, wrangling democracy, which is 
the worst form of rule for either a picnic or 
a kingdom. For, not to speak it profanely, 
the doctrine of “ Every man for himself and 
God for ‘us all,” very often ends in “ every 
man against himself and God tor nobody.” 

It is a still more unfortunate circumstance 
when a cony happens to be the master or 
mistress of a tamily. Especially the latter, 
since soon or late a household must tall into 
the hands of its women, and sink or swim 
according to their capacities. I have seen 
more than one creditable well-managed 
family, in which all the world—except him- 
self—recognised that the head of it was a 
mere goose—happy if only a goose! Yethe 
kept up the delusion that he was the head 
of it, and under his imaginary guidance—and 
some one else’s real control—all went well. 
But I never yet saw a household in which 
the mistress was a fool, or even a cony, which 
did not soon or late crumble into hopeless 
decay. She who is exactly the opposite of 
Solomon’s “ virtuous woman ;” who does zo¢ 
“ work willingly with her hands ;” who rises 
up late in the morning and dislikes the 
trouble of taking care of her children and 
guiding her servants ; who, so far from “ con- 
sidering a field and buying it,” knows little 
or nothing about money, except spending it; 
who has no will of her own, or opinion either, 
but appeals in everything to her husband or 
whoever chances to be near her—for these 
sweet climbing plants will hang on to any 
sort of stick—such a woman may be very 
charming, very pretty, very amiable, but woe 
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betide the man who marries her! He will 
soon learn to sicken at her sweetness, to care 
nothing for her charms, nay, perhaps even to 
despise her affection, which probably expends 
itself in words and demonstrations instead of 
being the silent love of deeds, which make 
the rest and comfort of a man’s home. 

It is bad enough for a man to marry 
a bad woman; but still, if she is not too 
bad, he can sometimes reason with and 
control her, or, at the worst, he can get rid 
of her. But for the man who marries a 
feeble woman there is no hope. She can 
neither take care of him nor of herself; he 
cannot rule her, for the hardest thing possible 
to manage is a fool—and, saddest thought of 
all, what hope has he for the future? A bad 
man’s children often turn out very good— 
perhaps, as said the temperance lecturer who 
led about a drunken brother, in consequence 
of his “shocking example.” But what 
chance, either by inheritance or upbringing, 
have the children of a foolish, feeble mother, 
who, however sweet she may be, has no 
notion of the firmness which is as necessary 
as tenderness, and of the wise authority 
which results trom truest love ? 

Glance at the inner life of a household 
like this, and we know at once what to 
expect. There is a general sense of doubt- 
fulness and confusion. Meals never appear 
at the fixed time; arrangements are always 
liable to be altered or put off; servants call 
you a little after the right hour, and carriages 
drive round to the door just in time to let 
you miss your train. Children hang about, 
and get in your way; poor lambs! they 
have no notion of obedience, because, in 
truth, there is nothing to obey ; domestics 
are disorderly, because the orders given are 
often so irregular and contradictory that it 
is impossible to carry them out. There 
hangs about the whole family a kind of 
haziness—a sense of being out of focus— 
which to clear-eyed, accurate people is simply 
maddening. One feels it would be pardon- 
able to relinquish the most charming friends 
in the world, if they will not give us our 
“meals reg’lar,"—if they are late at night 
and equally late in a morning—and add to 
all their plans and intentions the modifica- 
tion which a sarcastic friend of mine once 
suggested should be put up as the motto of 
a very amiable family, “If please Heaven 
we remain in the same mind to-morrow.” 

Poor dear “conies!” they have little 
enough mind to remain in. But for all 
that they are very aggravating. They always 
listen to the advice of the last adviser; 





you may leave them on Monday, quite 
satisfied that they will follow yours—after 
you have taken an immensity of trouble 
to plan and to act for them; and, coming 
back on Tuesday, you may find that some- 
body else has persuaded them to a contrary 
course ; that they now see everything in a 
quite different light, and are prepared to act 
diametrically opposite to their declared in- 
tentions of yesterday. Of course you have 
nothing to say; all your labour has been 
thrown away. But they are so kind, so sweet, 
so grateful ; so desirous of acting for the best, 
and pleasing everybody ;—what can you do 
but “ grin and bear it” ? 

This faculty, or non-faculty, of never know- 
ing one’s own mind, sometimes passes for 
wisdom. The gift of “seeing a subject on 
all sides” is supposed to be very valuable ; 
prudence and caution are always ranked 
among the virtues, and with reason. Yet I 
doubt if in the long run a habit of rapid de- 
cision—even though it occasionally becomes 
rashness—is not less harmful than that fatal 
indecision which is the curse and misery of 
life. The people who do something—even 
though they may now and then do it hastily 
and amiss—are certainly more useful than 
the people who only talk and do nothing: 
and they who have the blessed quality ot 
being able to make up their minds—even 
though they may make it up in a hard bundle 
and throw it at their neighbours’ heads—are, 
on the whole, less harmful to society than 
those who never know their own minds at 
all. The shrillest clarion, if in tune, is more 
tolerable than those feeble trumpets giving 
an uncertain sound, which are the torment 
and irritation of life. 

Especially in one phase of life, to which 
“conies” of both sexes are particularly 
liable, are they particularly objectionable 
—I mean the amatory phase. Of course 
they fall in love—everybody does—and being 
conies, that is, a smooth, soft, pliable, and 
attractive race, are specially prone to give 
and take the universal complaint in a mild 
sort of way. Then, the trouble they give 
to their friends and relations is endless. 

If there is a question to which man or 
woman ought to be able to give a simple 
and direct answer, and in which not to be 
able to give it is something worse than ridi- 
culous, it is the question whether they do ot 
do not prefer one to all others as a com: 
panion for life; or whether, having chosen, 
they will hold fast to him or her, through life. 
One would imagine this was the very easiest 
question to ask or answer, the very plainest 
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point of right and wrong; in which, what- 
ever difficulties presented themselves outside, 
there could be none in the mind of the persons 
concerned, who are, in truth, the only persons 
concerned. If there is one thing in life which 
people ought to decide tor themselves, it is 
their choice in marriage. 

Yet this is the thing in which everybody 
interferes, appeals for or listens to interfer- 
ence; so that what ought to be the happiest 
bit of life becomes the most unhappy. I 
hope, to the end of my days, to be able to 
sympathize with an honest and hearty love, 
whether happy or unhappy; but I own that 
the “bother” some young people and their 
love affairs cause to their friends and the 
public in general, is quite intolerable. 

Sneerers at our sex have said that “any 
man can succeed in marrying any woman ;” 
and really when one looks round on the sort 
of men some women do condescend to marry, 
one is tempted to believe this. Persistency, 
patience, and courage are such rare qualities 
that they almost deserve to win—and do win 
with certain kinds of women. Though it 


seems strange that any true man, truly loving, 
should stoop to be loved in that sort of way 
—being asked by his idol for “a month’s 
time to think it over;” or, “till she has 


consulted her friends ;” or, lowest degrada- 
tion of all, “till she can inquire into his in- 
come, and whether he can make good settle- 
ments.” Of course exceptions will occur. 
Some men will make offers—especially to 
conies—before the girl has ever seriously 
thought of them. And some girls, of timid 
nature, require long thinking before they 
love. Persistency is so attractive, that it 
often attains its end, and happy marriages 
are not unknown, in which the lover has 
been refused several times and accepted 
at last. Still, the safest marriage is certainly 
that in which the momentous question 
needs only a Yes or No, absolute and final. 
Nay, perhaps the ideal of marriage is that 
which I once heard expressed, or implied, by 
an old lady, looking with a smile at her old 
husband, and talking to a newly-affianced 
grand-daughter, “Asked me, did you say? 
Why, my dear, he never asked me at all! 
We both knew our own minds, and so we 
married.” 

But the cony never knows her own mind, 
either before the offer or after it. It has 
been the fashion to abuse faithless men— 
“‘deceivers ever”—yet quite as much woe 
has been worked by women, not intention- 
ally faithless, and by no means meaning to 
deceive. A point-blank refusal kills no man. 





Often it does his character real good ; teaches 
him his own failings, and shows him—a rather 
desirable thing for modern youths—that he 
has not merely to askand to have. No 
tender-hearted maiden need fear her dis- 
carded lover’s breaking his heart ; manya mas- 
culine heart is “ caught at the rebound,” and 
the chances are that the second woman will 
do quite as well as the first. But terrible 
harm is done to men by feeble women, who 
play fast and loose—making and breaking 
engagements with equal facility, and with 
such exceeding sweetness that they still get 
credit for that “ amiability ” which is counted 
the utmost charm of our sex. How far it is 
so, whether a creature who can neither take 
care of herself nor anybody else, neither 
decide for herself nor anyone else, is fit to 
be a wife and mother, I will not attempt to 
argue. All I can say is, I would rather see 
a son of mine engaged or married to the 
“* strongest-minded ” woman alive, than to a 
cony. Not that strength consists in never 
changing one’s mind, in the mulish theory, 
“ I've said it and I'll stick to it ;” or in that 
other most amusing characteristic of weak peo- 
ple, the “‘ contrariness ” of the Irish pig, which, 
when you want it to go one way, obliges you 
to pull it by the tail in another direction. 
Strong people are seldom obstinate, and 
never feel it the least humiliation rationally 
to change their minds. ‘The courage which 
can frankly say, ‘‘I retract; I was mistaken,” 
and act upon it — what worlds of misery 
does it not often save, especially in the 
matter of marriage! How many unions, 
rashly planned, are as madly carried out, 
when a few plain words would have pre- 
vented the wreck of two lives! Far be it 
from me to defend infidelity; but I do 
say, seeing we are all liable to err—liable, 
alas! even to change—that an honest broken 
engagement is more honourable, either to 
man or woman, than the false honour of a 
deceitful, loveless marriage. 

The most trying thing about weak people 
is, that they are often such exceedingly good 
people, in a negative way. You never can 
“ pick a hole” in them ; they are most self- 
devoting and self-sacrificing; that is, they 
will let themselves be killed by inches, when 
a little wholesome resistance would have 
saved them for long and useful lives. They 
are ready to “ go on till they drop,” when by 
stopping in time they need never have 
dropped at all. Stronger natures, who have 
to stand by powerless and see all this, would 
often prefer a little honest badness to that 
inane goodness which results in the good 
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being altogether a prey to the wicked. Still, 
often the tables are turned. There is no 
victimiser like your amiable friend, who, with- 
out having the strength or the courage to be 
happy, has yet the power to make you, and 
many others, most thoroughly miserable. 

How is this to be remedied? for a fault- 
finder without a remedy is like a doctor who 
can diagnose but not heal. 

So many co-agents, of fate or circumstance, 
sO many qualities mental and physical, in- 
herent or hereditary, combine to produce 
what we call weakness of character, that 
wholesale condemnation of it is as useless as 
it is cruel ; besides, we have always to fight 
against the old superstition that strength is a 
dangerous quality, except in men. A child 
‘with a will of its own” was the horror of 
our forefathers; and “to break the will” of 
their little ones was considered one of the 
first duties of parents. 

Things are changing now; yet what a load 
of scorn, vituperation, and ominous warning 
has been heaped upon the devoted head of 
at least one parent I know, who persists in 
not exacting from her child blind obedience, 
and in believing that to whip a child degrades 
equally itself and its punisher. “A rod for 


the fool’s back,” if you will ; but let it be the 


grown-up fool, who has so misused his autho- 
rity that he needs to enforce it by whipping. 
Exceptional instances may arise, impossible to 
judge, but as a rule I never hear of flogging 
being the established system of a family 
without feeling that it ought previously to be 
administered to the parents. 

The rule of fear and the restraint it induces, 
destroying all individuality of character, is 
the primary cause of that numerous race 
which I have termed conies. Having never 
been accustomed to think or decide for them- 
selves, they never attempt decision. It is so 
much less trouble to lean on other people, to 
get other people to decide and act for them. 
And then dependence is so charming—espe- 
cially in women. Thus the “feeble race” 
begin their career, and grow gradually feebler 
year by year, causing more and more trouble 
to all about them, until at length a sigh of 
relief mingles with the tear of due regret as 
their affectionate friends shovel the mould 
over them. At least they will burthen no- 
body any: more. 

But why should they ever have done it? 
“ A will of one’s own” is not a curse but a 
great blessing to every human being; that 
is, a defensive rather than an aggressive 
will, To think, and act for one’s self, with- 
out interfering with others, saves a world 





of trouble to one’s neighbours, and is a 
faculty which far from being repressed, ought 
to be cultivated as much as possible. A 
year-old infant, who, if you hold out to it a 
handful of toys, knows exactly which toy it 
wants, snatches at it, grasps it, and, if losing, 
weeps after it, is a far more hopeful specimen 
of humanity than the irresolute child who 
never knows what it wants, nor how to keep 
what it has. 

True, you will need to teach the small 
creature not to snatch and not tocry. You 
must help it to govern its own will, and even 
to learn the last lesson of true bravery, to 
resign its own will, should necessity arise. 
And there is always a transition stage, when 
the will is strong and the reason weak, during 
which your child will give you a good deal 
of trouble, and you will have to exercise not 
only great patience, but that wise authority 
which superiors must always have over infe- 
riors, for the inferiors’ good—a very different 
thing from mere tyranny. But wait, and you 
will have your reward. If, instead of merely 
controlling a child you can teach it to control 
itself, you will have made it into a higher 
human being, and benefited both it and 
yourself for the rest of its life. 

It may be heresy—many old-fashioned 
people will think it so—but I believe we 
ought to encourage in all children, from the 
first dawn of reason, a reasonable free will; 
which should be exercised, whenever pos- 
sible, in all unimportant things, gradually 
becoming more and more important as reason 
and common sense increase. Under due 
supervision I would allow a child to choose 
its own clothes, pursuits, companions ; subject 
to advice, suggestion, or a veto if necessary ; 
but still made to understand that to guide 
and control itself, to act and decide for itself, 
is not a crime to be punished, but a duty of 
life to be fulfilled every year more perfectly 
and more wisely. And above all, I would 
teach children never to lean where they can 
stand upright, never to ask another person 
to decide for them what they can decide for 
themselves, or to do for them what they are 
able to do for themselves. At all ages, and 
in all crises, if we must act, let us act with- 
out troubling other people; if we must suffer 
—alas! it is hard to teach a child this, and 
yet we ought—let us, as much as possible, 
learn to suffer alone, without inflicting need- 
less pain upon other people. 

Sharp discipline this. It is even more 
difficult to guide a will than to break it ; but 
what a different result we shall find if we 
succeed! Instead of feeble, helpless, useless 
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creatures—conies, in short—we shall have 
made our children into capable human 
beings, whom we can rely on and trust in, 
who will be a help to us, and not us only,‘ 
through the thorny paths of life; whom if 
it be God’s will, we may even leave with- 
out fear to fight the world without us. That 
sharpest agony of parents—to die and leave 
our children helpless—is greatly lessened if 
in our life-time we are able to make them 
helpful, by urging them to independence, not 
dependence, to decision instead of inde- 
cision, and brave action rather than pas- 
sive endurance. They may make a few mis- 
takes—we all do—and some enemies; the 
weak often secretly hate the strong, even 
while making use of them; but in the long 
run they will have the best of it. 

Still, let us not curtail our text. “The 
conies are but a feeble folk, yet they make 
their nests in the rock,” 





So they do. They always find somebody 


or other to help them, and very comfortable 
“nests” do they sometimes make, chiefly at 
other people’s expense. No matter. It is to 
the credit of human nature, and perhaps for 
the education of human nature, that this 
should be so. Let us not grudge it them, 
poor things! Let us rather rejoice that there 
are some “ stony rocks” which will serve as 
‘a refuge for the conies.” 

Still, one would prefer not to be—and 
above all one would try to save one’s child, 
nay, every child with whom one had to do, 
from being—a cony. For we must never 
forget, it will be our “ child ” only for a few 
years: and an independent human being, 
for, we hope, many years more, when we 
are sleeping in dust. Better even than 
teaching it to obey us, is to put into it that 
obedience to absolute right which is in truth 
obedience to God: safer even than the 
wisest habit of decitling for it, is to give it 
strength and courage to decide for itself. 
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By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, AuUTHoR oF “ WALKs IN ROME.” 
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}* is pleasant when the whole country is 
scorched under the noonday summer sun 
to saunter through Lucca, where the stately 
houses with their overhanging roofs always 
throw a delicious shade upon the streets, 
which are kept as clean as the floor of any 
drawing-room, and where the air and the 
senses are refreshed by the constant splash of 
fountains. Everywhere in these quiet old 
streets, where carriage wheels are seldom 
heard, there is a stealthy sound of church 
music and a whiff of incense from behind:the 
heavy crimson curtains which’ hang aimder 
Gothic archways encrusted with séulpture. 
Strangers are welcomed and kindly treated 
alike by noble and peasant ; theymay linger 
unmolested to sketch the eressets and other 
ironwork on the many old palaces, where 
the descendants of the historic families of the 
Middle Ages—Guinigi, Possenti, Trenta, Far- 
nese, Orsini, Manzi, da Gia, dal Portico, 
Manfredi, Bernardini, Boccella, are still to be 
found; they may loiter on the :amparts, to 
gaze on the Apennines, or on the hill of San 
Giuliano, which, as Dante observes, prevents 
the Pisans from seeing Lucca, and may rest 
under the remnant of the great old avenues, 
for centuries the pride of Lucca, which have 





been so téfribly mutilated under the Sar- 
dinian government ; or, if they love churches, 
they may havea surfeit of them here, for there 
are-fifty churches in Lucca, and few without 
interest. 

Of the smaller churches San Giusto with 


its rich portal is a good specimen. But at 
least three of the larger churches must not 
be* left unVisited. Of these San Michele, 
founded in 764, when the worship of the 
Archangel spread over the whole north of 
Italy from Monte S. Archangelo, has a noble 
facade of 1188, by Guidetto, the architect of 
the cathedral, copied from the west front of 
Pisa, the successive tiers of its delicate round 
headed arches leading up to a statue of St. 
Michael on the summit of the gable, with 


‘great gilt bronze wings glittering against the 


sky. In San Francesco the dearest associa- 
tions of the Lucchese linger round the tomb of 
Castruccio Castracani, though the Sardinian 
government has turned this noble church into 
a military magazine. But the most curious 
of the churches is San Frediano—* Basilica 
Longobardorum,” founded in 685, and dedi- 
cated to an Irish Saint who emigrated to 
Italy and became Bishop of Lucca in the 
sixth century. He obtained great veneration 
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by his miracles, especially by turning the | ture, the Israelites being represented as pass- 
Serchio away from the town during a flood, | ing through the Red Sea in chain armour ; 


having marked out its new bed witha harrow, 
and by his enormous strength lifting a gi- 


gantic stone, 
which is still 
to be seen in 
the church, 
from its quar- 
ry, and plac- 
ing it in a 
cart drawn 
by wild cows, 
who drew it 
to its present 
resting-place. 

San Fredi- 
ano stands 
just beneath 
the shady 
ramparts, 
and in all 
distant views 
of the town 
its tall square 
Lom bard 
campanile is 
a conspicu- 
ous feature. 
Close by are 
the remains 
of a Roman 
amphitheatre 
now used as 
a market and 
generally 
known as 
“Tl Parlas- 
cio,” from its 
having been 
employed as 
a place of po- 
litical assem- 
bly. The ex- 
cessive sim- 
plicity of the 
front of the 
church is in- 
tended to 
concentrate 
attention up- 
on its one 
Ornament, a 
glorious mo- 
saic of Christ 


adored by angels and apostles. 





Entrance to San Giusto, Lucca. 


and there is an inexhaustible wealth of pic- 
| tures and monuments. 


Like the 
cathedral, 
San Fredia- 
no has its fa- 
mous shrine, 
to which a 
festa annu- 
ally attracts 
thousands of 
pilgrims. 
Every  do- 
mestic _ser- 
vantin Lucca 
and itsneigh- 
bourhood 
comes on the 
27th of April 
to visit and 
bring a fresh 
nosegay to 
Santa Zita, 
the faithful 
servant, who, 
entering the 
Fantinelli fa- 
mily in her 
twelfth year, 
served them 
faithfully and 
affection- 
ately for 
forty-eight 
years. The 
crowd is so 
great upon 
her festival 
that armed 
soldiers with 
drawn swords 
are placed 
at every en- 
trance of the 
church to 
prevent the 
pilgrims from 
crushing 
each other to 
death. The 
ancient mum- 
my of Santa 
Zita is then 


Its font of | dressed up in green satin and lace, and the 
1151, for baptism by immersion, is inscribed | streets are full of men selling medals in her 
with the name of its artist, Magister Ro-| honour and her memoirs, which have little 
bertus, and is covered with quaint sculp-| except her faithful servitude to record. It 1s 
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characteristic that while the tombs of the great 
chieftains of the fourteenth century, Uguccione 
deila Faggiola and Castruccio Castracani, | 
who in turn have knelt at her shrine, are dis- | deeds of blood which the palace has wit- 


hon oured, 
the tomb of 
the poor ser- 
vant should 
remain ; that 
she should 
be honoured 
as the patron- 
ess of Lucca, 
as Santa Ro- 
salia is of 
Palermo; 
and that her 
name should 
be  immor- 
talised by 
Dante. 

The streets 
of Lucca are 
full of old 
palazzi, of 
which the 
most inter- 
esting are the 
two palaces 
of the Guini- 
gi,which have 
remained for 
five centuries 
in the hands 
of the same 
family, per- 


haps the 
proudest in 
Italy, and 


one of whose 
members, 
Francesco di 
Lazzaro, 
bore, like 
Cosmo de’ 
Medici, the 
title of Father 
of his coun- 
try. The 
larger palace, 
built in 1384 
by Michele, 
Francesco, 


. and Niccola 


Guinigi, has 


a noble machicolated tower, frequently used 
as a prison in early times, and two ranges 
of windows, each formed by four beautiful 





Porch of San Cristoforo, Lucca, 
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arch. The walls retain their cressets and 
iron rings and coats of arms in coloured 


marbles let into the walls. Many are the 


nessed, es- 
pecially the 
murder’ of 
Lazzaro Gui- 
nigi by his 
younger bro- 
ther, who was 
seduced to 
the crime by 
a promise of 
the lordship 
of Lucca 
from the 
Duke of Mi- 
lan, and who 
was behead- 
ed for it by 
his cousin, 
Michele Gui- 
nigi, the Gon- 
faloniere. 
The family 
archives con- 
tain four hun- 
dred and 
fifty-three 
parchments, 
of which five 
are of the 
tenth, and 
nine of the 
eleventh cen- 
tury. 

A large 
house of the 
sixteenth 
century in 
the Via San 
Paolino is in- 
teresting as 
having been 
the house of 
Francesco 
Burlamacchi, 
famous in 
Italian _his- 
tory for his 
project which 
was to secure 
at once the 
reform of the 


Church and the union of Tuscany into one 
great republic, for which he was executed by 
the intrigues of Paul III. and the Medici in 


trefoil Gothic arches enclosed in a circular | 1546. He was the first leader of the Refor- 
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mation in Italy, for which twenty years after 
his family were exiled, including his son 
Michele with his wife Clara Calandrini, his 
father-in-law Giuliano Calandrini, his sister- 
in-law Laura, and her husband Pompeo 
Diodati, one of whose descendants was the 
well-known translator of the Bible. After 
having been driven from town to town 
through France, all these exiles found a 
refuge in Geneva, where their descendants are 
still numerous and honoured. 

In the Via Fillungo is the fagade of San 
Cristoforo, a noble work of the great archi- 
tect Diotisalvi, with a beautiful porch. 

The modern Palace of the Dukes of Lueca, 
due for the most part to the Baciocchi, 
occupies the site of the fortress of Castruccio 
Castracani for which Giotto furnished designs, 
and which was pulled down when the Pisans 
were driven out of the city. During the 
reign of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany it was 
the home of a brilliant little court which 
formed the centre of the happiest society in 
Italy. Since the annexation to Sardinia, the 
palace has been a desert; but strangers must 
still turn to it to visit the pictures which the 
present government has plundered from the 
churches and convents, in many cases doing 
grievous injury to the history of art, espe- 
cially in the case of the grand works of Fra 
Bartolommeo, which have been stolen from 
the Church of San Romano in characteristic 
violation of the law that as long as a church 
is kept open and used for public worship, its 
works of art are to be respected. For the 
reception of one of these, the famous Ma- 
donna della Misericordia, a chapel was ex- 
pressly built and its lights purposely arranged. 
Ill seen and crudely lighted in the gallery of 
the palace, this picture is still one of the 
grandest in the world. It exhibits all the 
peculiar powers of Fra Bartolommeo, who 
was the greatest of the religious painters, pos- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of form and 
anatomy, and who always drew his figures 
in the nude before he draped them, as may 
be seen by his original sketches in the Uffizi 
at Florence. Here the Virgin is repre- 
sented as extending her mantle, sustained by 
angels, to shelter the people of Lucca—old 
men, maidens, and little children, who are 
scattered over the steps in front of her, some 
seated, some standing, but all gazing anxi- 
ously at the figure of Christ in the clouds, 
who is showering lightnings and thunder- 
bolts upon them. Even more noble still, also 
taken from San Romano, is the picture of 
St. Mary Magdalen and St. Catherine of 
Siena in adoration of God the Father, being 


‘characterize the river. 





one of the pictures which have often been 
mistaken for a work of Raffaelle, from whom 
the artist had received instruction in per- 
spective, while imparting information on his 
own wonderful richness and harmony of 
colour. The lovely figure of the Magdalen 
is of the same type as many a peasant girl 
who may still be seen in the streets of Lucca, 
and, as Ampétre suggests, when we gaze upon 
her beauty we may imagine the charms of 
Gentucca when she captivated Dante. 
Vasari declares that it is impossible for any- 
thing in art to exceed. the beauty of the figure 
of St. Catherine in her ecstasy of adoration. 
It is an enchanting drive from the town 
to.the Baths of Lucca. The white road, 
dazzling and dusty, first runs across the 
flowery plain to the foot of the hills, and 
then follows the Serchio far into their re- 
cesses. Picturesque villages with widely 
overhanging roofs and pergolas of vines 
bowed with their purple grape clusters cling 
to the sides of the hills. Roses, especially 
our common China roses, are formed into 
hedges amidst which a little shrine with a pic- 
ture or an image of a saint peeps out here 
and there. The corn-fields are red with 
gladiolus and poppies or blue with corn- 
flowers. “High above the olives, tall cy- 
presses shoot up into the sky. At length, in 
the narrowest part of the valley, we come 
upon the old bridge, the Ponte della Madda- 
lena, built by Castruccio more than five hun- 
dred years ago, with one of the highest and 
widest arches in Italy, raised even far higher 
than the roofs of the neighbouring houses to 
be out of the way of the sudden floods which 
So high is it that the 
peasants believe it impossible that it can 
have been built by human hands, and it is 
often known by the name of Ponte del 
Diavolo, When the builder was in despair, 
they say, the devil came by night to help 
him, but demanded the first passenger across 
the bridge as his reward. In the morning 
the bridge was finished, but the man out- 
witted the fiend by making a dog cross the 
bridge first. So furious was the devil at his 
disappointment, that he seized the animal 
and dashed it with such force upon the 
ground that it went through the central arch, 
and was carried away by the flood, “in 
proof of which,” say the contadini, “ the hole 
which the dog fell through might be seen 
under the present pavement to this day.” 
Three miles beyond the bridge are the 
three villages of the Bagni with their many 
hotels and lodging-houses, which are crowded 
in summer with visitors, attracted less by the 
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mineral qualities of the baths than by the 
charm of their chestnut-covered hills. 
village of Ponte a Serraglio is close to the 
bed of the river, in a narrow and confined 


situation, but 
contains the 
club and the 
principal 
shops, and 
is the busiest 
part of the 
place during 
the summer 
months, 
High on the 
hill behind 
are the Bag- 
ni Caldi, a 
picturesque 
group of 
houses buried 
in chestnut 
woods, with 
delightful 
paths lead- 
ing down to 
the  Bagni 
alla Villa, the 
most fashion- 
able of the 
three vil- 
lages, in the 
highest part 
of the valley. 

Without 
possessing 
any claim to 
grandeur of 
scenery, no- 
thing can be 
more attrac- 
tive during 
the summer 
heat in Italy 
than the fresh 
green valleys 
and thickly 
wooded hills 
at Lucca 
Baths. No 
words can 
paint the 
richness of 
the vegeta- 
tion,the vines 


dancing from tree to tree, the luxuriance of 
the corn and flax, or the splendour of the 
oleander blossoms in the little gardens. Every 
evening it seems as if each blade of grass, 


each ear of corn was illuminated, so great 


The | is the glory of the fire-flies, and, though the 


Contadino of Lucca. 


heat is very great at mid-day, there is a de- 
lightful freshness on the shady hill-sides in 


the morning 
and evening. 
All through 
the hot hours 
of theday the 
Bagni seem 
to be asleep, 
but by five 
o’clock the 
lanes through 
the chestnut 
woods are 
alive with 
pleasure- 
seekers in 
carriages or 
on horse- 
back. =‘ Till 
the fall of 
Tuscany, the 
Grand Dukes 
always spent 
their sum- 
mers here in 
a quiet old 
palace at the 
Bagni alla 
Villa, taking 
a more than 
friendly in- 
terest in the 
welfare of the 
people. It 
was the hap- 
piest part of 
their _ lives. 
In the morn- 
ings the 
Grand Duch- 
ess Dowager 
would walk 
with herLady 
in; Waiting 
to the little 
schools or 
cottages to 
teach the 
children or 
inquire after 
thesick poor. 
In the even- 


ing, the Grand Ducal pair, with their two sons 
and the lovely Austrian daughter-in-law who 
was snatched from them by an early death, 
would ride quite unattended upon the hills, 




















Lucchio. 


exchanging friendly greetings with the for- | chestnut flour; to Barga, with its splendid 
eigners staying in the place, many of whom | reliefs of Della Robbia and its deserted rose- 


were invited to join their family circle in the | covered cloisters ; to Galicano, with its rift 
evening. , | overhung by many bridges in the midst of 

Very delightful are many of the excursions | the town and its curious rock-perched hermi- 
from the Bagni—to Lucchio, Lugliano, and | tage; and to the Prato Fiorito, a lovely mea- 
Cocciglia, in the hills where the sole food of | dow with exquisitely beautiful alpine flowers 
the peasants is the heavy bread made of| high above the forests in the mountains. 
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T seems strange to find ourselves search- 
ing the pages of Burns to find, in one of 
the poet’s minor effusions, a link between him 
and the distinguished evangelical preacher 
and theologian who forms the subject of this 
paper; the contrast is pronounced enough, 
and significant in more ways than one. It 
wants yet some years of a century since the 
poet sang,— 
In Mauchline there dwells six proper young Belles, 

The pride of the place and its neighbourhood a’ ; 
Their carriage and dress, a stranger would guess, 

In Lon’on or Paris they’d gotten it a’: 
Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 

Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw ; 


There’s beauty and fortune to get wi’ Miss Morton, 
But Armour’s the jewel for me o’ them a’. 


What a world of thought might be gathered 
around the one half-line when we know 
where to find the other end of the slender 
thread. The Miss Smith whom Burns sang 
in 1784 died at the age of eighty-six 
(January, 1854), beloved and honoured, in 
the house of her son, Dr. Candlish, which 
had been for many years her home. James 
Candlish, also, her husband, was addressed 
by Burns as “ My ever dear old acquaint- 
ance” in a letter craving help toward a col- 
lection of Scottish songs. Mr. Candlish was 
then (1787) studying medicine in Glasgow, 
and it appears from his answer that he was 
at the same time teaching “ no less than ten 
hours a day.” It is something to know that 
he was thus diligent—a student, and an 
intelligent lover of the national muse— 
but we know more. James Candlish’s 
reason for preferring the medical to the 
clerical profession was thus expressed by 
himself :— ; 

‘* By nature I hate hypocrisy, and consequently 
feel great reluctance to preach doctrines I do not 
believe. I have never felt it possible to dissemble 
my opinions for one day when I had any need to 
express myself in religious matters, and from this 
have concluded that should I ever put myself into an 
employment which will make it necessary for me to 


dissemble, my own internal happiness must be lost 
by it.” 


His son inherited in abundant measure all 
this courageous fidelity to conviction, and 
although the development in his case was in 
the other direction, he was not less careful 
to keep his utterances within the mark of 
what he believed and felt. But the son owed 
nothing directly to his father’s influence, for 
James Candlish, after a successful career of 
seventeen years as a teacher of medicine in 
Edinburgh, died suddenly when Robert was 
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six weeks old. He was born on the. 23rd of 
March, 1806. 

To his mother Candlish owed much. The 
wit which Burns ascribed to her was, Dr. 
Wilson says,* “strong common sense and 
sagacity.” Such at least was her character, 
as developed under the trials of early widow- 
hood. All who knew this lady, first and last, 
were impressed by the dignity of her bear- 
ing, always combined with courtesy and 
kindness ; and behind that there lay a faith- 
fulness of love nobly severe. She refused to 
|put crape on her widow’s dress, feeling she 

would best honour her husband by not taking 
‘bread out of his children’s mouths. By 
teaching a school in Glasgow she maintained 
her four children, and found means to give her 
two sons a classical education. Both sons did 
her honour, the elder having attained con- 
siderable success as a physician when he was 
suddenly cut off by fever. “ Fratrem unicum 
optimum!” wrote his brother (in that do- 
mestic register which he sometimes sought 
to make the more sacred by using the Latin 
or the Greek tongue), and well he might. 
Being four or five years older, James did 
much for Robert at a period of life when 
four or five years make all the difference, for 
Robert was singular in appearance as well as 
precocious in mind from the first. A iady 
who knew him when herself a pupil in Mrs. 
Candlish’s school, says :— 





‘¢ When I first came to be associated with Dr. C. 
he was a little boy of about eight years of age. 
We were at that time very much together, both at 
lessons and play. While the girls were engaged at 
needlework little Robert always sat on a low stool 
beside his mother doing sums of arithmetic, of which 
occupation he seemed never to tire. He was never 
sent to a public school. His mother and eldest sister 
gave him all the instruction he required until he was 
too far advanced for them to carryon, His eldest 
sister’s love for her little brother was very tender. 
She watched over and took an interest in everything 
he did and said. I remember her often saying how 
much she felt hurt at the remarks people made about 
him when she went out with him and an old nurse, 
Jenny, who came with his mother and young family 
to Glasgow. He was a peculiar and interesting-look- 
ing child. His delicate, fair complexion, his large 
forehead, and eyes with very long eyelashes, and the 
rest of his body being so small, made him so pecu- 
liar-looking that people often stopped and asked 
whose child he was. One day a lady gave him a 
penny, which he carried home and showed to his mo- 
ther, and asked if she thought the lady took him fora 

* “ Memorials of R. S»Candlish, D.D.’”’ By Wm. Wilson, 


D.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1880. A book 
of which it may be said that, while necessarily travelling over 





forty years of recent ecclesiastical warfare, it does not con- 
tain one hard word. 
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beggar; he was so early trained to abhor everything 
that was mean and selfish. His brother James took 
his education entirely on himself after his mother’s 
training.” 


That was only, however, till the boy was 


¢welve years old, when he entered the Uni-: 


versity. James had himself worn clothes 
made by his mother at home ; but now he 
went to her and “insisted that Robert should 
have his clothes made by a regular tailor, 
and so be spared the ridicule and discomfort 
which he himself had undergone.” We 
would not omit on any account these pathe- 
tic touches of the res angusta domi: the 
straitness is all gain where there is so much 
sterling principle and love. Home became 
the safe refuge of Dr. Candlish in days of 
severe public toil, and the presence of his 
children would often, we have been told, dis- 
pel the hysteria induced by the strain of long 
and exciting debate. ; 

The college course was run with marked 
success. He got many prizes, some of them 
the highest, and was a favourite with both 
professors and fellow-students. “In disposi- 
tion he was impatient yet persevering ; versa- 
tile yet persistent ; sensitive and sometimes 
irritable, but always kind, manly, generous. 
I have seen him playing football on the 


college green with all the intense energy, 
keenness, and activity which characterized 
him in later years.” 

So says the late Lord Armillan, his life- 
long friend. Another class-fellow, now the 
rector of Wood Ditton, tells us something 


still better. Speaking of young Candlish 
and a cousin, he says, ‘‘ There was in them, 
without a trace of .effeminacy, a purity of 
thought, an unconscious sanctity of character, 
that could not be forgotten even amidst the 
most boisterous excitement of boyish sports. 
Not the most coarse and reckless of their 
comrades would have uttered in their ears a 
lewd or profane word.” The same friend 
tells of earnest discussions in which he took 
part with both brothers a few years later, and 
records a very remarkable prophecy. He is 
writing to the present Professor Candlish : 
“ Your father, though firm as a rock in all his 
own opinions, was as incapable as his brother 
of ill-temper, intolerance or bitterness. Yet, 
James’s intellectual sympathies were more 
fully, I think, on my side, at least in our 
theological discussions. I remember how, 
after one of them, in which your father had 
insisted on a fuller adherence to the spirit in 
which the Westminster divines had framed 
their confession than we were disposed to 
yield, your uncle, when left alone with me, 





said, ‘ Bob will one day cause the Church a 
deal of trouble,’ or words as nearly as pos- 
sible to that effect.” 

When the professors at Glasgow were 
asked to recommend a tutor for a young 
Scotch baronet at Eton, they named Robert 
Candlish, and he thus had the opportunity of 
becoming somewhat acquainted with English 
scholastic life between his twenty-first and 
twenty-third years. At Eton he learned to 
play fives, and became proficient in rowing 
and swimming. There also took place, so 
far as there is any record of it at all, his de- 
cisive spiritual crisis. It was characteristic of 
the man to the last that he was most reticent 
about his personal religion, a reticence which 
arose from very genuine humility ; but his 
mother once spoke of the matter to an inti- 
mate friend. Far from home, he had fallen 
into deep spiritual anxiety, and wrote to her 
for guidance. Mrs. Candlish’s answer is 
memorable: “I just told him, ‘ Robert, I 
cannot venture to solve the doubts and diffi- 
culties that occur to a mind like yours. My 
advice is to go to your Bible, and pray to the 
Lord for light, and you will get it.’ ” 

Robert Candlish came to his life-work as 
a preacher of the gospel in 1829, being 
twenty-three years of age. For about four 
years he was an assistant (Amg/ice, curate) in 
St. Andrew’s parish, Glasgow, and in Bonhill, 
about which period the most significant fact 
recorded is that, in the latter place, he pre- 
vailed on the old minister to allow him to 
preach on behalf of the mission to India. 
The thing was till then unheard of in the 
vale of Leven; but the old man was after- 
wards proud that the collection from his 
parish was the largest in the Presbytery. 
There are signs that he felt the subordinate 
place irksome as the years went on. He 
longed for a quiet parish of his own, and 
when there seemed little hope of that he 
applied for work in Canada. But all the 
time he went on composing sermons that 
afterwards told mightily on other audiences, 
and painfully toiling to make his work as 
perfect as he knew how. At college he had 
studied oratory under Sheridan Knowles, and 
had been taken to the theatre when any well- 
known actor was there (getting up an imita- 
tion at home on the first opportunity); and 
great pains had been taken to overcome a 
defect in his articulation. He had made a 
careful study of Barrow, “ with the desire of 
attaining to something like his copiousness 
and facility of speech.” Ofliving men, he had 
been influenced by the writings and the fame 
of the elder M‘Crie and Andrew Thomson, 
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From a photograph by Messrs. 
sliott and Fry. 


and by the preaching of Chalmers and Ed-| were never doing their duty to his satisfac- 


ward Irving in Glasgow, preferring the latter. | tion.” But had Mrs. Gilbert been his wife 
And now, with so high an ideal, he strove to | she would have known that all sartorial skill 


make himself a preacher, all unconscious of | 
the sphere awaiting him. In the beginning | 
of 1834 he became assistant to the minister | 
of St. Gecrge’s, Edinburgh, then abroad in | 
failing health. Andrew Thomson, entering 
on that charge as its first minister in 1814, 
had given to it the ripeness of his splendid 
gifts, laying deep and broad foundations for 
congregational efficiency. 
Mr. Martin, after a single year’s service, was 
forced abroad in search of health ; and now, 
on his death, the man was already there who 
proved himself, during the next forty years, 
so worthy to enter on the labours of the most 
distinguished man, next to Chalmers, in the 
Scottish Church during the early part of this 
century. 

It was only by the more intelligent, indeed, 
that Robert Candlish was appreciated just 
at first. Look and manner were not win- 
ning. Two sisters of Isaac Taylor went to 
his church twenty years after this time, and 
one of them, who was deaf, says: “‘M. 
heard and I saw him—a short man, with 
broad shoulders and a head large enough 
for his diploma. But, oh! such nervous 
varieties. If I were his wife I should make 


His successor, | 





his waistcoat and his gown fit better; they 


in this matter was vain. Mr. Benjamin Bell 
describes his first hearing thus :— 


‘* Returning after an absence of three years from 
Edinburgh, I found him minister of St. George’s, 
where I had been a hearer from boyhood of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, and whom, with most others who 


| enjoyed that privilege, I regarded as a very great man 


whose place no successor could be expected to fill. 
My first impressions, therefore, were unfavourable. 
The minister looked so young; he had an awkward 
way of habitually shrugging up one shoulder, which 
gave him almost a deformed look; his voice often 
passed into a scream, or even screech, and his gesti- 
culations were sometimes almost extravagant. But 
these peculiarities speedily ceased to be regarded, and 
very soon I felt with everybody else that a great 
preacher had appeared, and that a new era was coming 
in for the Scottish pulpit.” 


Here we cease to take note of the events 
of Dr. Candlish’s life in their order. His 
life was very public indeed, and is well 
known ; what we did not know before and 
what it is instructive to learn, is the root 
from which such a life grew. During the 
first four or five years of his residence in 
Edinburgh, the work of the congregation—in 
preaching, visiting, organizing—was his only 
work, and on to the end, in 1873, it con- 
tinued to be the chief. This will surprise 
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many, and deserves to be said with em- 
phasis. When Dr. Robert Buchanan urged 
him to be ready to take part in the Assembly 
debates of 1839, he declined, saying with all 
sincerity, that “he was no speaker, and could 
be of no use in a debate.” He did speak, 
however, as all men know, and from that 
time rode high on the crest of no mean 
battle ; indeed, during the next thirty years 
he must have uttered as many speeches as 
sermons, every one of which told, some of 
them with very large and abiding effect. 
None the less is it strictly true that he 
laboured earnestly as a minister and a phi- 
lanthropist all through this time, and that he 
did so not out of fidelity merely, but obeying 
the most constraining impulses of his heart. 
Becoming at a leap the prince of debaters, 
obtaining and keeping an immense influence 
over the opinions of thousands of his coun- 
trymen, he never lost but always increased 
his hold upon the warm affections of. his 
congregation. This is the congregation to 
which Norman Macleod used generously to 
point as putting others to the blush in the 
matter of giving and working for Christ. No 
fewer than five congregations were formed 
from it during Candlish’s day, all of them 
thriving ; and its last report shows the parent 
congregation as giving over £10,000 a year 
for the support and spread of the gospel. 
Health did begin to give way about 1860 
under the double toil, and he was relieved 
by such colleagues as Dr. Dykes and Mr. 
Whyte; but he never ceased to preach so 
long as it was possible, and remained the 
head and heart of his congregation to the 
last. When Chalmers died. in 1847 he was 
appointed professor in his room, and ac- 
cepted the office because judging it even 
higher than the preacher’s: but he never did 
more than deliver his inaugural lecture, for 
the successor whom the congregation chose 
died before he could be inducted, and Dr. 
Candlish quietly went back to his place. 
Made Principal of the New College in 1862, 
he did no class-work, refusing to be sundered 
from his flock. Wherein lay the secret of so 
vast labour and so unquestionable success ? 
For one thing, there pertained to Cand- 
lish’s intellect, in addition to its general 
robustness, an attribute which is imperfectly 
described as acuteness: it had a most un- 
common power of swift and decisive penetra- 


‘tion. The crow is said to have a sensitive 


nerve between the eyes which enables it to 
discern a grub two inches under the clod, 
and to pounce on it with unerring precision. 


Dr. Candlish was gifted with such a faculty 
XXII—10 





for discerning the root of a matter with 
astonishing quickness and certainty. I sat 
for three years in a large committee, in the 
proceedings of which he took the keenest 
interest.* When his deafness made him 
unable to hear the speaker, he would come 
nearer him, take a seat for a minute or two, 
then rise and go back to his place. The few 
sentences heard were quite enough to enable 
him to apprehend fairly, and to answer, all the 
man had said. And with this there went a 
faculty of splendid exposition. What scarcely 
any one else would have seen, at least till he 
had found time for calm reflection, Dr. 
Candlish saw at once ; and on the spot he 
would make it so luminous that men thought 
it quite self-evident. Herein his facility in 
copious and accurate utterance stood the 
orator in good stead. He did not believe 
himself possessed of that facility at first, and 
he never leaned on it to save himself. 
Speeches could not be written, but sermons 
were always written, and read. On one 
occasion the hotel in which he was living in 
London took fire, and he escaped with bare 
life—his sermons burned. He preached 
none the worse ; and his sermon, printed in 
a newspaper, he found so correct in form 
and substance that he afterwards preached it 
from the type. Far above any exceptional 
powers of mind and readiness of utterance 
was the play of Candlish’s heart. Like the 
Baptist, this man burned and therefore shone. 
The things about which he spoke were great, 
and had fully possessed themselves of his 
soul; therefore all obstacles must give way 
that the torrent of passionate convictions 
might flow out. The readers of his sermons, 
if they never heard him, can scarcely under- 
stand this. Dr. Addison Alexander, of 
Princeton, a very competent judge, went 
once to hear Candlish with small expecta- 
tions, and describes himself as electrified and 
moved beyond all that he would have 
thought possible. Like all true men, his 
first care was to burn rather than to shine. 
Those who neglect this sacred order and are 
only concerned about their shining, verily 
they have their reward. 

His highly nervous temperament gave to 
Dr. Candlish’s manner a certain abruptness 
and pungency; but those who knew him even 
a little way under this surface knew him to 
be singularly childlike, generous, noble. “I 
have written Mr. Whyte, taking him to my 
heart,” he wrote on receiving the tidings that 

* It was the joint committee on Union Ah! the pathos 


with which he said, in 1873, when announcing the suspension 
of these negotiations, “ There is sin somewhere.” _ 
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a colleague had been found. Rumour had 
it that he was pocketing a thousand a year 
during the first years of his astonishing acti- 
vity at the time of the Disruption ; but the 
facts were these. His congregation, thinking 
4,400 “‘a very inoderate and reasonable sti- 
pend,” paid the half of that sum to his account 
at the bank, which he only consented to 
receive on the understanding that he should 
draw nothing from the central fund; and 
when the other half was paid he informed his 
deacons of his resolution not to accept more 
than £300 a year until time should reveal 
what was in store for his brethren throughout 
the Church. At the same time he quietly 
sent the sixth part of his stipend to the cen- 
tral fund. 

A very painful alienation occurred between 
Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Candlish about 
college matters, bitter and sad in proportion 
to the warmth and cordiality of their previous 
brotherhood. It does seem that Candlish 
was the least to be blamed, but that is of 
little matter. When he heard that his old 
friend was likely to lose the sight of one eye, 
he wrote to “ My dear Cunningham” in the 
warmest sympathy, totally ignoring the quar- 
rel and making no explanations. Restless 
till he knew how the letter was taken, he 


begged Dr. Guthrie to go to Cunningham the 
next morning and discover for him. Great 
was the joy on learning that the estrangement 
was swept away. A month or two later, dis- 
covering that his friend was hindered from 
visiting a German oculist by want of means, he 
wrote thus to Dr. Robert Buchanan :—“ Now 


really something should be done. It would 
not do for you or me to originate a move- 
ment. It would be misunderstood. But it 
occurs to me that, if you approve, you might 
write to Robert Paul, sending him this letter 
if you like, and urge something immediate 
and decisive being done. A few hundred 
pounds ought to be raised at once and put 
into Cunningham’s hands. Not a day should 
be lost. Of course it should be done very 
privately as well as promptly.” The few 
hundreds soon became £7,000. 

Dr. Candlish was eminently domestic. The 
fruit of his mother’s noble love and the bene- 
diction of the first commandment with pro- 
mise were found in his house. His friend 
and biographer says :— 

‘** To’see him in the bosom of his family, sustaining 
at once, as he long did, the relation of son and hus- 
band, and brother and father, one would have said 
that his home was the peculiar sphere in which, not 
only his greatest happiness was found, but in which 





the rich endowments of his nature were unfolded with 
singular grace and attractiveness. The entire sim- 
plicity of his nature drew children to him, and he was 
among them as a child.’’ 


Death came on a Sabbath night in October, 
in 1873, not suddenly. Unlike Chalmers 
and Arnot and Buchanan, he was called to 
show how a Christian can die. When Lord 
Ardmillan came to see him, he threw his arms 
about his neck and said, “Oh, James Craw- 
ford, we have been friends for fifty years!” 
He asked the doctors only three questions—- 
“Would it be long? Would it be painful? 
Would it affect his head?”—and was thank- 
ful when they answered No to each. His 
grandchildren were lifted up on the bed and 
sang “ Rock of Ages ;” he kissed them and 
said, “‘ Love Jesus and meet me in heaven,” 
sending the same words as a message to one 
not present. Mr. Bell told him his arms 
were weaker than Guthrie’s had been to the 
last. “Ah,” said he, “ but my arms are not 
so weak as my legs. I was just saying to 
Jeanie that if you set me in the pulpit I still 
could make you all hear on the deafest side 
of your heads.” One expressed a hope that 
he was enjoying the comfort of the gospel, 
and asked if he had much of the sensible 
presence of Christ: his answer was, “ No; 
my experience is more objective than sub- 
jective. I would not wish it to be higher or 
lower than itis. I have a deep sense of sin, 
but a sure confidence in my Saviour.” At 
another time, “ This is the beginning of the 
end, and we must look it in the face. And 
I can look forward to it, not with rapture— 
no, not anything like that; but I know whom 
I have believed.” He thought of others— 
his congregation, his colleague, his friends— 
and spoke kind, manly words, fully knowing 
that they would be remembered ; especially 
he gave thanks for the blessing his wife had 
been to him, and for the support she was 
now enjoying. He would not leave any but 
friends behind him so far as lay in his power. 
The housemaid being in the room, he said, 
“Ts that Elizabeth? Come here. I have 
often been sharp to you about my study fire. 
Iam sorry. Will you forgive me?” Then 
he shook hands with her and said, “I pray 
that when, like me, you come to lie on your 
death-bed, you may have the same peace I 
enjoy through my Saviour Jesus Christ.” No 
art less than divine could have given usa 
closing picture like that—so suggestive, so 
full of the best things of earth and of heaven 
together. 





THE PHOTOPHONE. 


N OT many years ago it was thought won- 
derful that messages could be sent 
by electricity, and very various were the 
popular notions as to how it was done. 
To some persons it still,is probably a bit of 
a mystery, for we hear now and then of 
doubts as to the “genuineness of the hand- 
writing.” Yet more wonderful was the an- 
nouncement that persons could speak to one 
another, even if separated by distances of 
one or two hundred miles. This has now 
been fully realised, and the telephone is not 
only employed in conjunction with the tele- 
graph to take messages over long distances, 
but forms a constant means of intercommu- 
nication between various merchants’ offices 
in the City of London and the Exchange, 
and between business centres in several large 
towns. ‘The telephone in fact has made itself 
a necessity to the business world, and is no 
longer merely an instrument for the scientist’s 
experiments. 

While scarcely accustomed to this rapid 
and vocal means of communication, we 
are startled by the news that messages can 
be sent on a beam of light. This inven- 
tion, like that of the telephone, is due to 
Professor Graham Bell, who reminds us that 
everything is easy when we know how to 
do it ; even “to produce sounds of articulate 
speech in a distant place; by the simple 
agency of a quivering beam of light.” 

We are mainly indebted to the learned 
Professor for the brief account, which we 
now give, of this new and beautiful applica- 
tion of science. 

To begin, we must introduce rather a rare 
substance, one that is very sensitive to the 
action of light, and which belongs to the 
same class of elements as sulphur. It is 
selenium. Discovered by Berzelius, the cele- 
brated chemist, in 1817, it was then mentioned 
merely as a rare substance, and a non-con- 
ductor of electricity. It has since, however, 
been discovered that its conductivity is changed 
by the influence of light. This discovery 
was made by Mr. Willoughby Smith, in the 
early part of 1873. He found that in the 
dark the resistance was something enormous ; 
but immediately light fell upon it, it offered 
‘ at once a free passage for electricity. A 
striking illustration of this can easily be ar- 
ranged by taking a piece of selenium and 
connecting it with two bits of copper wire, 
the ends of which are joined to a Thomson’s 
reflecting galvanometer. If the selenium be 





placed in the focus of a parabolic reflector, 
the galvanometer, hitherto standing at o® 
will be deflected immediately a strong beam 
of light is thrown into the reflector. At first, 
the resistance of the selenium is exactly 
balanced, so that the galvanometer shows 
nothing; but the light thrown on it reduces 
this resistance, and immediately the balance 
is destroyed, as shown by the deflection of 
the needle. 

It is well known how readily metallic sub- 
stances convey electrical currents, and that 
the larger the surface the more readily is 
electricity conveyed. Copper stands second 
as a good conductor, although even it offers 
some resistance ; but a bar of selenium an 
inch or two in length would offer as much 
resistance as an ordinary telegraph wire, long 
enough to reach from the earth to the sun. 
This puts selenium and metallic conductors 
in strong contrast. This substance, selenium, 
has, however, been an object of much in- 
quiry and experiment, and is now made up 
into the form of cells in which this resist- 
ance can be reduced immensely ; for a cell 
which offers a resistance of 300 ohms* 
in the dark, is reduced one-half, or to 
150 ohms, in the light. Professor Adams 
has shown us that the resistance of selenium 
to electricity is also reduced in proportion to 
the intensity of light. As in the telephone 
the sound is not produced continuously, but 
at intervals, so in the photophone, beams 
of light flashed on the selenium cell produce 
changes which vary according to the intensity 
or duration of the light, and are indicated 
accordingly. ‘ 

In arranging the photophone, Professor 
Bell and Mr. Sumner-Tainter made provision 
for this by contriving two perforated screens, 
so that the slits in one screen exactly cor- 
respond with those of the other. These were 
made to revolve, the one in front of the other ; 
by this means the passage of a strong beam 
of light through these perforations occurred at 
regular intervals. As in the telephone, the 
speaker’s voice sets a diaphragm at themouth- 
piece of the instrument into vibration, so in 
the photophone ; but the diaphragm here 
is a silvered reflector of very thin glass or 
mica. The effect of this vibration may be 
readily seen by any one who will take a re- 
flector of thin glass; microscopic glass 
silvered forms an excellent mirror for this 


* The ohm stands in the same relation to electrical resist- 
ance as degrees of Fah, or Cent. do to temperature. _ 
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purpose. On such a reflector allow a|are received by the parabolic reflector, D, in 
strong beam of light to strike so that its|the focus of which a selenium cell, E, has 
image can be caught on a sheet of white| been placed. With the selenium cell or 
paper. Now if the speaker utters harsh or | receiver a telephone is connected, so that 
soft tones close behind the reflector it will} the sound produced by the transmitter is 
become alternately convex and concave, and ! taken up and reproduced by the telephone 
in circuit with the selenium. The appa- 
ratus, as here shown, has been tested and 
found capable of carrying sound on the 
beam of light to a distance of a little 
more than 800 feet. Through this dis- 
D tance words distinct and clear have been 

successfully conveyed. 
By a little modification of the appara- 
tus it was found that musical tones were 
with different degrees of convexuy and con-| brought out by the telephone. For this pur- 
cavity, according to the intensity of the tone. | pose the light is rendered regularly intermit- 
Each of these changes, however slight, will | tent by a revoiv'ng disc which rotates a certain 
be noted by a difference of light thrown on | number of tiries per second. This apparatus 
the screen from the reflector. We are “td we showin Fig. 2. The light coming from the 
in a position to see how the combined! mirror at a is focussed by a lens, B; at this 
; focus the light passes through one 
of the small openings in the disc, c, 
wtf) from which the light diverges and 
CC | passes through a second lens, p, 
_ ‘ from whence it travels in parallel 
rw r ays to a distant station, where it is 
received on the selenium cell, E: 
this is in circuit with the telephone. 
The sound is at once heard by the 

results we have named work in the actual ' listener at F. 

photophone. | The interruption of the light ray, by 
In Fig. 1 we have the arrangement for | merely putting the hand into it, so that the 
sending and receiving a message. A beam | shadow fell on the selenium, was found to 
of light—strong sunlight is best—is received | stop the sound immediately ; but it recom- 
on the inclined plane mirror at a; this, by | menced at once on the hand being removed. 





lig. 1. 














means of the intermediate achromatic lens, | Thus it is possible to hear the fall of a ray 
is thrown upon the mirror B, at the back of | of light and the fall of a shadow, each vary- 
which the sender speaks through a tube. | ing according to their intensities. ‘The three 
This sound puts the mirror into vibration. | branches of science that have been so long 
The reflected rays from this mirror, B, pass | considered separately — Light, Electricity, 


through the lens, c, from which they are| and Sound—are evidently shown by the 
thrown to some distant point, where they | photophone to be more closely allied than 
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we have hitherto been aware. In this novel | of Zmgincering for the perspective view of 
application we see light changed into sound, | Professor Graham Bell’s apparatus, Fig. 3, 
and for some time we have had electricity which he employed in his last experiments. 
converted into light. Undoubtedly further | In this apparatus is the mirror upon which 
experiments will prove a still closer relation- | | light is thrown, which, by means of the lens, 
ship, and give us the means of conveying | L, is thrown on to the flexible mirror D, to 
our messages upon the “ playful sunbeams,” | | which the mouthpiece, 0, is attached. From 
for the photophone will in all probability | the mirror, D, the light is sent through the 
soon be an old acquaintance. We are in- | lens, E, to the distant station, where the 
debted to the Editor of the Society of Arts | selenium cell receives and puts it in con- 
Journal for Figs. 1 and 2, and to the Editor | nection with the telephone, as we have shown. 
JOHN A. BOWER. 





TOILING BY TANGANYIKA. 
By JOSEPH THOMSON. 
I, 


N the article entitled “To Usumbara and | cended to a second 


Back,” I tried to sketch our first experi- 
ences on the African Continent. I now 
propose to transport the readers of Goop 
Worps, by the magic power of the pen, into 
the very heart of Africa, and to give some 
glimpses of our movements by the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

Before reaching this point in our journey 
we have traversed hundreds of unexplored 


miles, and seen many strange tribes, not 
without manifold fracas, dangers, and troubles, 


which met us in a thousand shapes. But 
from the fiery ordeal we have passed un- 
scathed, with one great and irreparable ex- 
ception. Our gallant and enthusiastic leader 
has fallen a victim in the attempt to break 
through the barriers of disease and barbarism 
which make the interior of Africa almost 
impenetrable, and his name is added to the 
long and honoured list of geographical mar- 
tyrs. Among the swamps of Uzaramo and 
the Rufiji valley Mr. Keith Johnston met his 
fate ; and he sleeps in the primeval forest of 
Behobeho, where his grave is now green, as 
his memory ever will be. But though his 
presence was taken from us his spirit went 
with us. Like the mantle of Elijah, his 
enthusiasm for the work of research was left 
behind him ; and I, though young and inex- 
perienced, resolved to carry out his designs. 
Resuming our march, then, under these 
new conditions, we pushed rapidly on through 
the remaining part of the malarious low-lying 
country, over which a shadow of death seems 
ever to hang. Crossing the range of mountains 
which bounds the great central plateau, we 
traversed Uhehe, with its bleak, monotonous 
moorlands, its cutting east winds, and its 
gentlemanly, warlike savages. We next as- 





and higher plateau, 
where .we met with a tribe of squinting 
natives. At last we reached the edge of 
the mountains which bound the north end 
of Nyassa; and there, several thousand feet 
below us, lay the undulating waters of the lake. 

Here commenced the second section of 
our work. Passing through the charming 
country of Makula, with its pleasant Arcadian 
scenes, we traversed the hitherto unexplored 
region between the north end of Lake Nyassa 
and the south end of Lake Taganyika. And 
now, when our story begins, the East Central 
African Expedition stands by the shores of 
the latter lake on the 3rd of November, 1879. 
It is a proud moment for all of us ; and, like 
boisterous school-boys, we give free vent to 
our delight. Down go the loads, and with 
shout and song a ring is formed of energetic 
dancers, who literally plough up the ground 
as if they were shod with iron, while the 
woods and rocks re-echo with the thunders of 
their guns. 

With the waves of the lake rippling at our 
feet, the roll is called ; and as each sonorous 
name is uttered, a cheerful “Eh Wallah” 
(Here, Sir!) is returned, until the list is 
finished. Out of the one hundred and fifty 
men who had left the Indian Ocean there 
was not one absent. Neither desertion nor 
death had deprived us of a single porter— 
an occurrence unique in the history of African 
travelling. 

Tanganyika was the terminus of the route 
marked out for us by the Royal Geographical 
Society. Our appointed work was thus 
finished, and we might with all honour have 
returned once more to the comforts of civili- 
sation and the joys of home. But an irre- 
sistible impulse within me forbade the thought. 
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The sight of that glorious lake, with its en- 
closing mountains, in the bosom of which it 
lay so calm and still, raised a craving to see 
and know more of it. The setting sun, re- 
flected from the rippling water, seemed to form 
a veritable path of gold, inviting me onward. 

And then there was the fascination of 
mystery about the question of the lake’s 
outlet. The conflicting statements of Came- 
ron and Stanley had only made the mystery 
greater. Was the Lukuga the lake’s outlet 
or not? Here was a problem which I could 
not leave unsolved, so I braced myself for 
a new effort. 

The point we had reached was the most 
southerly part of the lake, where it forms a 
narrow acute angle, running into the subtend- 
ing plateau. At one side a point of land 
extended into the water, like a huge quay, 
rising to a height of three hundred feet in 
sheer rocky precipices, and topped by a 
covering of trees. Over this could be dis- 


cerned a bay, surrounded by picturesque and. 


almost perpendicular mountains, three thou- 
sand feet in height. On the opposite or 
eastern side the shores rose less abruptly, 
but in great inclined steps, till they culmi- 
nated in the magnificent Lambalamfipa 
Mountains, eight thousand feet above the 
sea, the whole being clothed with a dense 
and uniformly green vegetation. At our feet 
dashed a delightful clear stream, lined with 
luxuriant trees and tangled creepers. In front 
lay the lake in expansive beauty, with its 
broken shore-lines and threatening walls of 
rock, here sweeping round in a fine bay, 
there forming a miniature fjord, while the 
scene was further varied by capes and islands, 
like emeralds set in a sea of glass. 

The day after our arrival we proceeded to 
that classic spot where Livingstone had first 
seen the lake, namely, Pambete. Here, 
after his weary and arduous wanderings from 
the south end of Lake Nyassa, he arrived 
half-dead with hard fare and malignant fevers, 
to rest for six weeks among the friendly and 
hospitable natives. 

As was the case with Livingstone, I was 
extremely reduced by fever on my arrival at 
Pambete, and I therefore resolved to have a 
few days’ rest to recruit. 

On the fifth, while lying in a native hut 
musing over my plans for future action, I 
was much surprised to hear a stange hubbub. 
Yelling and shouting and firing of guns sud- 
denly became the order of the day. Think- 
ing that the village had been attacked by 
some enemy, I rushed hastily out of the hut, 
gun in hand ;and there to my infinite amaze- 





ment stood a white man! In my astonish- 
ment at the sight I seemed like one paralysed. 
Similarly the “great unknown” came for- 
ward, and according to the African salutation 
@ la mode, he touched his hat and said— 
“Mr. Thomson, I presume.” Recovering 
myself somewhat I replied “ Yes, that is my 
name; but, good gracious! who are you?” 
““My name is Stewart.” Ah! thought I, a 
Scotchman of course! But what on earth 
is he doing here? And how did he come 
so unexpectedly? Can he have been sent 
by some one to bring me back, and, fear- 
ing that I would run away, determined to 
take me by surprise? These and similar 
notions which flashed through my dumb- 
foundered brain were soon dissipated. I 
learned that he was no such unwelcome 
emissary, but an excellent lay missionary 
from Livingstonia at the south end of Lake 
Nyassa, who had come to explore the country 
between the two lakes, and who for several 
days had been following my footsteps. 

The effect of such a meeting upon me 
after my long weary months of isolation 
from civilised society, cannot be expressed 
in words. With breathless interest I hung 
on every word he had to tell of the latest 
European affairs, and I began to feel as if I 
had got a new lease of life, so invigorated 
did I find myself. 

Pambete we found to be very much altered 
since the days in which Livingstone visited it. 
Then it was a thriving and prospercus village, 
with its well-cultivated fields, its oil palms 
and busy fisheries. Now it has almost 
dwindled out of existence. The huts are 
deserted except by a few old men and innu- 
merable rats. The oil palms seem to have 
been destroyed, and there is little fishing in 
the lake. 

The scenery around Pambete is pictur- 
esquein the extreme. The village occupies a 
niche in the surrounding ‘mountains, and 
over their rugged red sandstone cliffs the 
River Eisé falls in a beautiful cascade. At 
their base is a small plain, formed by the 
detritus brought down by the stream, and 
in the dense jungles and forests which cover 
it buffaloes roam unmolested. In front is 
the lake, with its broken outline and little 
islands. The place, however, is entirely un- 
healthy. It is a perfect oven, where the 
wind rarely enters, and, from the swampy 
surroundings, a malaria ever seems to hang 
over it. It may be a romantic, but it is by 
no means a desirable residence. 

During our stay here I ran a narrow escape 
of being caught by a crocodile. According 
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to my usual custom I went out one morning 
to enjoy a good splash in the lake. Wading 
out a considerable distance, but not out of 
my depth, I observed what appeared to be a 
log of wood floating a short distance from 
me. Taking no notice of this I went on 
laving the cool water over myself. Looking 
up after a few minutes I observed that the 
apparent log had floated nearer to me. 
Noting it more closely, I made out the out- 
lines of a crocodile’s head, with its ugly snout, 
wrinkled skin, and glittering eyes. I stood 
for a moment aghast at the sight, for I was a 
considerable distance from the shore, and 
still it came nearer. Regaining my presence 
of mind, I made the welkin ring with a shout 
of “Mambo! Mambo!” (crocodile). The 
cry instantly brought my men with their 
guns to the water’s edge, and they seeing my 
imminent danger and desperate efforts to 
reach the shore, rushed in in a body to meet 
me, making the waters boil. When they 
reached me the crocodile was within a few 
feet and would have seized me in another 


‘minute. But seeing the porters in such 


numbers, yelling and shouting, and firing 
their guns, it evidently thought that an empty 
stomach was better than a feast of bullets, 
and wisely disappeared. If I had been out 
of my depth at the time my chance of surviv- 
ing the rencontre would have been a poor one. 
Half-recovered from a sharp attack of 
fever, I prepared to continue my journey 
northward, while Mr. Stewart retraced his 
steps. On the tenth of November we 
separated on our different roads—I for 
Lukuga, he for Nyassa. , 
Crossing the river Eist, we commenced 
the ascent of the bordering precipices of the 
lake. The first part of my way led up an 
extremely rocky talus of fallen rubbish, 
where we had to jump from boulder to 
boulder like so many goats. As we as- 
cended, the path became steeper and more 
rugged, till hands and knees had to be 
employed—the men alternately putting up 
their loads on some resting place above 
them, and then clambering up themselves. 
Half-way up the ascent a sad spectacle 
met our eyes—a chained gang of women and 
children. They were descending the rocks 
with the utmost difficulty, and picking their 
steps with great care, as, from the manner 
in which they were chained together, a fall 
meant dislocation of the neck. Truth com- 
pells me to say that this was the first slave 
caravan I had yet seen in Africa, though I 
had heard of a number which had kept out 
of our path for fear of our liberating the 








slaves. But, though it was the first, it ex- 
hibited all the well-known horrors of the 
cursed traffic. The women, chained to each 
other by the neck, were carrying many of 
them their children on their backs, besides 
heavy loads on their heads. Their faces and 
general appearance told of starvation and 
utmost hardship, and their naked bodies 
spoke with ghastly eloquence of the flesh- 
cutting lash. Their dull despairing gaze 
showed that all hope of life and liberty was 
gone forever. Eventhesight of an English- 
man gave no hope to them ; for, unfortu- 
nately, the white man has more the character 
of a ghoul than of a liberator of slaves in 
the far interior. Saddest sight of all was 
that of some little children reduced to perfect 
skeletons, looking up as if they beseeched us 
to kill them and put them out of further torture. 

It was out of the question to attempt 
releasing them. The most I could do was 
to stop them and give the little things such 
a feed as they had not had for weeks. The 
rascally leader came fawning up to me: but 
I gave him a look, as I touched my gun, 
which speedily sent him out of my sight. 

Resuming our climbing, we reached the 
top of the cliffs after several hours’ hard 
work, and were rewarded by a magnificent 
view of the south end of the lake, lying like a 
great panorama two thousand feet beneath us. 

Two hours’ marching over a deserted bush- 
land brought us to the village of Setche, 
where we encamped. - I sent a small present 
to the chief, according to custom, but it was 
returned with the observation that I was 
probably not aware he was a great chief, and 
could not accept such a paltry present from 
the. great white man. I represented that I 
was ashamed to send so small a present, but 
I had travelled far and my goods were 
dwindling fast away. In reply, I was in- 
formed that the times were hard and the 
harvest bad, and he was extremely sorry to 
say that, in consequence, there was no food 
in the village for the white man’s caravan. 
Thereupon the porters raised a howl of 
dismay as they thought of their empty 
stomachs, and bad names began to circulate. 
Rather alarmed, I took the question of the 
present once more into consideration; I 
found that, after all, I could gladden the 
heart of the chief with a nice cloth, which 
proved an “ Open Sesame” to the granaries 
of Setche. 

Two more hard marches brought us to the 
Arab settlement of Iendwe, situated near the 
mouth of the river Lofu. It lies in a deep 
depression of the plateau, forming a broad, 
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densely populated plain on the bank of the 
river. We entered this important place with 
all the pomp and circumstance attainable in 
a caravan. A new English flag replaced the 
battered Union Jack which had led us from 
Dar-es-Salaam. The men donned their best, 
while in front I myself marched, surrounded 
by a brilliantly dressed body-guard of head- 
men, each carrying a spear in his hand and 
a gun slung on his back. I presenteda con- 
siderable contrast in my free and easy suit of 
tweeds and only a stick in my hand. The 
caravan band with its native drums, clarionet- 
like zomiri, and antelope’s horns, made an 
appropriate amount of noise as an accompani- 
ment to the recitative and chorus of the 
porters. Crowds of astonished natives lined 
the path, and at our camping ground there 
stood a group of Arabs in snow-white shirts 
and ponderous turbans, ready to welcome 
me with their “Salaams” and “ Yambos.” 
They were dying with curiosity to know where 
I had come from, and what my objects were. 
As the tents were being pitched I told them 
the story of my wanderings, and many were the 
looks of astonishment and wonder with which 
it was greeted. Such a march they had never 
heard of. Countries had been traversed which 
no Arab would have dared to approach. And 
then there had been no deaths, no desertions, 
no stealings, and, strangest of all, I had 
walked every step of the way, and had neither 
ridden donkeys nor been carried by my men. 
I was looked upon as a perfect prodigy, and 
was universally voted a “Mzungu hodari 
sana” (a very strong and lucky white man). 
When I next told them that I intended to 
go along the west side of the lake a chorus 
of disapproval met the scheme. It was not 
to be thought of. No one everattempted it. 
One declared the mountains were impassable, 
and drew dark pictures of the danger of try- 
ing to cross them. A second described the 
fierceness and the ungovernable savagery of 
the natives. A third declared there was no 
food, and that we would all be starved. Not 
even the natives dare go such a road! 
Though rather taken aback by these ominous 
assurances I was not convinced. “See,” said 
I, “these good men of mine. With them I 
have scaled great and dangerous mountains. 
I have passed unhurt through tribes that you 
yourselves say would fight you, if you went 
among them. We have together crossed 
countries hitherto unknown. And yet there 
they all stand, without a single break in their 








ranks. Shall I, then, be afraid of this new 
work? No, I am determined not to be 
baulked! If the mountains be difficult I 
shall take light and easy loads. If there is 
little food to be got I shall take few men with 
me. And if the natives are dangerous I shall 
make them my friends, and show them that the 
white man comes with a different purpose 
than to make slaves and to steal their food.” 

This interview shaped my plans at once. 
Iendwe was a populous place with unlimited 
supplies of food. I therefore determined to 
leave all my men, except thirty, under the 
charge of Chumah; and then, taking only 
absolute necessaries, to push on by forced 
marches to the Lukuga. The prospect of a 
difficult road and adventurous march quite 
animated me, and made me commence with 
eagerness the needful preparations. So, on 
the following morning the men were col- 
lected by beat of drum, and my intention 
was declared. 

It was necessary to build a house for our 
goods, and that was at once commenced. 
The whole caravan, headed by the drummer 
and piper, set off for the wood to cut poles 
and bark ropes. At mid-day they returned 
loaded, but singing lustily all the time. The 
men entered into my schemes most heartily, 
and as it was necessary to hurry off before 
the worst of the rainy season came, they 
worked as if it was a matter of life or death. 
In two days the largest house in that part of 
the world was erected by the hundred and 
fifty men, and we were ready to start. The 
loads were speedily prepared, and it only 
remained that the personnel of the travelling 
party should be determined. 

As this trip was to be manifestly a danger- 
ous one, I determined to take only volunteers. 
The men were called up and the question 
was asked, Who would go? On the one 
side were hardships and manifold perils: on 
the other idleness and ease, The latter 
alternative was tempting to dispositions like 
the Waswahili. Yet no time was lost. First 
one and then another and another cheerfully 
offered himself for the enterprise, till, from 
the best of the caravan, I was able to select 
the required number—thirty. 

The Arabs had been extremely hospitable 
and had loaded us with presents. And now, 
on the morning of our departure, they arrived 
in a body to conduct us a part of the way, 
bringing us rice, fish, and fowls to carry with us. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Notre.—We regret that from inadvertence on the part of the aged and reverend author of “‘ The Soul’s Oratorio,” 
published in the August part of Goop Worps, the lines were sent to us by him in forgetfulness of the fact that they had 
been contributed previously to the Quzver, and that they had appeared in that magazine in 1865.—Ed. G. W. 
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A Bartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AurTHor oF “LORNA DOONE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—ANGELIC PEEPS. 


- the waxing of the moon, there are great 

things done, upon this world of moon- 
shine. ‘Then is the time to plant the vine, 
the medlar, and the apple-tree, to ring 
the store-pig, to inaugurate the capon, and 
rope the roguish onion—crafty contraband 
of maiden’s lips. Then also is the time 
for loftier, and more subtle enterprise ; to 
tempt, or steal, the shy young glance—the 
flutter of enquiring eyes, the touch clandes- 
tine, the irrelevant remark, the sigh about 
nothing, yet productive of a blush, the blush 
that increases the confusion it betrays—and 
a million other little ways of wonder, in the 
wondrous maze of love. 

Even so, and with a multitude of pieces of 
16 oz. glass—so called in the trade, but 
really never more than 14 oz.—sticking in 
his wounds, with the putty still upon it, 
Dicky Touchwood came to himself; and lost 
it, ere ever he had time to scratch it; which 
is the first of all bodily instincts. For over 


him leant the very loveliest creature, ever 


seen out of a dream, or in it. Deep com- 
passion, sweet anxiety, and an inborn dread 
of the Coroner, or the Doctor who precedes 
him, filled the beautiful eyes of Rose Arthur. 
The youth looked up, and had a very clear 
idea of having flown up to what our poets 
call “ the blue.” 

“Hush!” the maiden whispered, as his 
lips began to move ; ‘‘ keep your head upon 
the flower-pot, and try to think of nothing. 
Never mind abcut all the things you have 
broken. You did not mean to do it, and it 
can’t be helped now. The only thing you 
have to do is to keep as still as possible. 
Papa is gone to meet Dr. Perperaps, and he 
may be expected at any moment. You are 
to go to sleep, until he comes.” 

The heavily wounded youth, instead of 
obeying orders, gazed the more. To look at 
her was poetry, and to listen to her was 
music. But she turned away, and left him 
nothing for his eyes. 

“It must have been an angel. But they 
have no papas”—he began to reason with 
himself aloud—“ and they never would have 
sent for Dr. Perperaps. None but the devil 
could have sent for him. Oh where can I 
be? Whatis the meaning of it? And what 


is this mysterious substance all around me?” 
XXM—11 





“‘ Brewer’s grains,” the silvery voice re- 
plied ; “we have it every spring to catch the 
slugs with, and my father put it down to 
keep you cool and moist. It smells very 
nice ; you should be thankful for it.” 

“So I am. Oh I am thankful now to be 
able to smell any beer at all. But I seem to 
be full of holes, and sore places, and pieces 
of stuff sticking into me!” 

“You could hardly expect to have no 
holes yourself, after making such a great 
hole in our glass ; but you must not let that 
dwell at all upon your mind. My father 
is a gentleman who does his own glazing. 
And really if you must fall, you have fallen 
very luckily. Although, when first you look 
at it, it seems almost an enormous hole for a 
smallish boy to have made so quickly.” 

Richard Touchwood, Esquire, jumped up, 
when he heard himself called “a smallish 
boy.” Or rather, he tried to jump up, but his 
swathings stopped him, and then a very 
jagged barb of pain; and then a light hand re- 
planted him among the grains, and upon the 
pot. 

“You are too bad,” she said, “ you want 
to go everywhere where you have no busi- 
ness. But oh, I am so sorry for your pain, 
poor boy! If you would only cry a little, it 
would do you so much good.” 

“Cry!” exclaimed Dicky, in a high tone 
of disdain, yet not wholly out of concert 
with the course suggested; “have you never 
even heard that I am a Caius-College man, 
the place where the very best physicians 
come from ?” 

“No, I never heard of that. I have heard 
of hospitals, and the wards that belong to 
them; but never of keys colleges. Since 
you are in training for the medical profession, 
you ought to try more than you do, to enter 
into your own position. It is a strict neces- 
sity for you to lie still; but instead of doing 
that oh here comes Dr. Perperaps, cross- 
ing our bridge very nicely indeed! And he 
has brought his daughter Spotty with him. 
He never goes anywhere without Miss Spotty. 
Now you will be in better hands than mine. 
Good-bye.” 

‘Oh, I implore you not to go away. Who- 
ever you are—and I have hardly seen you 
yet, although I have told you all about my- 
self—do try to see that Dr. Perperaps doesn’t 
kill me.” 
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“Oh no! He is the most kind-hearted 
man, and exceedingly clever for a doctor. 
And wher he does happen to make a mis- 
take, his daughter puts it right for him. 
They are very nice people, and so natural.” 

* Don’t I know him too well? He pulled 
out my wrong tooth; and how could his 
daughter put it in again? I had a bad knee, 
and he blistered the other, to produce coun- 
ter-irritation. And once, when a piece of 
camp-stool ran into me—— oh, I had better 
hold my tongue! I know his footstep. I'll 
be dead ; to save him trouble.” 

“Ah, ha! What have we here? Very 
sad indeed. Most serious case. “Our valued 
young friend—let us turn him over. A 
spirited youth—too spirited in fact. Our 
great universities procuce a kind of comatosis. 
They over-tax corporeal, and relax the mental 
energies. The result of such a system is 
before us now.” 

Dr. Perperaps, as he came to this con- 
clusion, turned to his daughter who was 
standing in the doorway ; and she said, “ Yes. 
But he has tumbled through the glass.” 

“That is a minor, but a logical result, of 
the vicious system I describe. The physical 
powers have been overdone. The judgment 
was dormant ; or he would not have tried the 
leap. Now both pay the penalty of dispro- 
portion. He does not know me, the truest 
friend he ever had. It is a beautiful instance 
of our interdependence.” 

“Here are the bandages;” his daughter 
said concisely; “and here is cold water. 
We may be glad, Miss Arthur, of a little 
warm, if convenient.” 

“These hasty ways,” the doctor whispered 
to Mr. Arthur, while his daughter set to 
work, “ are entirely the result of the Reform- 
bill. Spotty was a good girl, until that 
passed; and so far as that goes, she is a 
good girl still. But it caused a feminine up- 
heaval, sir; and the wisest man dare not pre- 
dict the issue. She does the preliminaries ; 
she is wonderfully sagacious ; and then the 
scientific element steps in. Be careful, my 
dear, be very careful. Lady Touchwood 
thinks so much of him.” 

Spotty, who acted as her father’s assistant, 
and better half in his profession, proceeded 
very strongly, and most skilfully, with her 
work ; while the doctor serenely discussed the 
case. ‘The hapless rat-hunter had fainted in 
earnest, at the very first symptom of medical 
relief; and this was the best thing he 
could have done. ‘‘ His wounds were very 
interesting, and likely to be painful ; but pro- 
perly speaking, not really dangerous to a 





Cambridge man. No limbs were broken ; 
although the descent was calculated to pro- 
duce much fracture. And unless inflamma- 
tory action supervened, recovery was only a 
question of time, and of skilful and unremit- 
ting curative appliances.” Thus said the 
doctor; and such was his report by a boy 
upon a pony to Touchwood Park. 

While these things were toward. and theory 
and practice were kissing one another—as 
they generally do. when the money goes into 
the same bag—Rose was seeking, at her 
father’s order, a redoubtable person, to lend a 
hand. Captain Larks, with the instinct of a 
soldier, knew that the medical proceedings 
would terminate in carrying ; as they generally 
do. Therefore he got his hand-barrow ready, 
and sent for ar. able-bodied man. to share the 
weight of it. And this was a good workman, 
when he liked to work, Sam Siowbury, of 
Brent-fuzz corner. 

Slowbury disliked all activity, as heartily as 
anybody in the parish ; and could shirk it as 
thoroughly as any man. He entered well 
into the humour of the contract. in virtue of 
which a man gets as much money, on a 
Saturday night, for doing nothing, as for 
working hard throughout the week, and 
husbands at once his own resources and 
prospective value, by prolonging his job to 
the uttermost penny. 

Such was the integrity of this man, and his 
principles so uncompromising ; so thoroughly 
did he respect himself and dignify his voca- 
tion, that whether he were out of sight, or 
whether he were strictly watched, his be- 
haviour was the same. In neither case would 
he do a stroke of work; except as the excep- 
tion. This conduct ensured him universal 
regard, and more work than even he could 
leave undone. 

After large and sweet experience of the 
British workman, Mr. Arthur had come to the 
definite conclusion, that these are the men 
whom it is wisest to employ. Because there 
is no disappointment with them; no qualm of 
conscience at neglecting to look after them ; 
no loss of time in absurd endeavours to make 
them do a little work, now and then. There 
are few greater pleasures than to contemplate 
repose ; especially when honourably purchased 
by oneself ; and any employer of Sam Slow- 
bury might always enjoy that pleasure in 
perfection. But Sam to-day was compara- 
tively at work, having made up his mind to a 
holiday, and to spend it in the perilous 
pursuit of the rat. The catastrophe of that 
great expedition left his mind in a gentle 
head-scratching condition, candidly open to 
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a pint of cider; and here he stood now at one 
end of the bier. 

“‘ Steady!” said the Captain, a needless 
exhortation to a man of Sam’s philosophy ; 
then lifting his end of the barrow upon which 
the casual visitor had been laid, he led them 
down the bloom-roofed alleys to his cheerful | 
cottage door. For the Green-house, under 
the cliff, was nearly two hundred yards from : 
his dwelling-place. 

“Pardon me, sir, if I speak amiss,” said 
Dr. Perperaps, when they stopped here ; 
“but may I ask you a somewhat important 
question, round the corner? Spotty, attend 
to the patient. Now, sir, it is this ;” he con- 
tinued in a low tone, as soon as Mr. Arthur 
followed him, “we have reason to believe 
that you value very highly, as every good 
Englishman has a right to do, your position 
here, you privacy, your retirement—I might 
say your charming seclusion from the world. 
Now this boy’s mother, Lady Touchwood, is 
—ah well—you understand me.” 

“T have merely heard her name ; I know 
nothing more about her. What is she, for 
me to be afraid of?” 

“Not at all, my dear sir; you misunder- 
stand me. Her ladyship is a delightful 





person, until—until her feelings overpower 


her. Charitable, kind-hearted, hospitable, 
devout, elegant in her manners, and fond of 
making presents—a very fine quality growing 
rarer every year,—still, she does want to get 
to the bottom of everything ; doubtless from 
intensity of sympathy. And if anybody 
baffles her, she becomes the very devil. 
Pardon me, Captain Larks, I speak in 
strictest confidence; but I have reason to 
believe that her ladyship’s attention has been 
directed, with some interest, to you. If once 
she gets admission to your little household, 
(which you cannot well deny her, if you take 
in her son,) as soon as her alarm about him 
is over, she will begin to feel an undesirable 
interest in everything concerning you.” 

“Dr. Perperaps,” answered Mr. Arthur; 
“it is most obliging of you to show such 
consideration for my wishes.” 

The doctor, a short well-rounded man, 
came one step nearer, and behind the silver 
head of the black bamboo which he always 
carried, relaxed his dignity with a wink. 

“It is not altogether that,” he said; “I 
consider my own convenience also. I am not 
so young as I was; and I don’t want to walk 
up your hill, twice a day. And distance is a 
professional element. Touchwood Park is 
three times as far off, and a carriage would be 





sent for me. The patient may very well be 


taken, as he is, to my little residence, and go 
home upon springs, in a day or two. His 
affectionate mother would send for me twice 
every day ; and with prophylactic, as well as 
remedial measures——” 

“JT am much obliged to you; but it will 
not do. The boy has been wounded on my 


; premises ; and with me he shall stay until his 


relatives remove him. I should feel that I 
had done an inhuman thing, if I sent him 
from my door, in his present condition. Say no 
more about it, sir ; but come in and help us.” 

The doctor gave in, as he could not help 
doing, but said to himself that he should have 
his revenge ; for he knew a little more of 
Lady Touchwood than Captain Larks could 
dream of. And he saw a good chance of 
some pleasant excitement, and matters of 
deep interest to be told to his good wife, 
when Spotty and the little ones were gone to 
bed, and the toddy was being measured in 
the Apostle’s spoon. Like nearly all medical 
men in country places, he had a hard time of 
it; being at everybody’s beck and call ; and 
called for almost everything, except to take 
his money. 

And so when evening came down upon the 
hills, and the hills tried to pass it off in 
shadow to the valleys, there was no more 
comfortable fellow to be found, within the 
enclosure of their deepening folds, than little 
Dicky Touchwood at Larks’ cot. By the 
strong arms of Spotty, and the nimble hands 
of Rose, a bed was provided for him in the 
Captain’s sitting-room—a pretty little place, 
with a door opening into the span-roof 
vinery. Here lay the youth, upon the best 
bed of the cottage; with three bottles of 
mixture, tied over at the top with white, like 
sisters of mercy, and a basin of soup keeping 
warm upon one of Mr. Arthur’s devices for 
slaying green-fly ; and best of all cordials—in 
his present state of heart—bright glimpses of 
the lovely Rose, that flitted to and fro. 

He would have known better than to let 
his mind wander about pretty figures, and 
after sweet faces, and into and out of a 
thousand vagaries of smile, and of sigh, and 
of tremulous delight, if the glass of the green- 
house had begun to hurt him yet, or the 
putty to torment him, as they meant to 
do to-morrow. For the present he was grate- 
ful for every single hole made in him (so long 
as lard and liniment prevented it from smart- 
ing) as a trifle of punctuation, needful before 
the great impression of his life was struck. 

“ Now, Master Touchwood, how often 
must I tell you,” said Spotty who was left to 
heip as nurse, “that you are not to roll like 
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that? It loosens all the fastenings, and it 
will set up inflammation.” 

“T don’t care two skips of a—flower, if it 
does. I must see my angel; and I can’t see 
through the bed-post.” 

“TI tell you once more, there is no angel 
here. The old women call me a ministering 
angel, when the parish allows them a noggin 
of gin. But I know well enough that I am 
not angelic.” 

“As if I meant you!” The patient 
answered, with more sincerity than courtesy. 
“You are very kind indeed, and you rub up 
the rags like silver paper, and you make them 
soft. 
what a perfect, perfect Angel ! ” 

“It is time for you to have this draught. 
Your tongue is white. That comes of talk- 
ing about Angels so. To make a face is use- 
less. You must have it. I dare say it is nasty. 
Shall the Angel come, and give it you?” 

“Oh no! Please not to let her see me 
take it. I always make such horrid faces. 
And I want her to think how- nice I am. If 
I could only get it down, while she is round 
the corner.” 

“ Wait, till I shake the bottom up. The 
best of the flavour is always there. Now 
take it, like a man; and I will let her know 
how brave you were.” 

“But, Spotty—or at least I mean, Miss 
Perperaps, do you think it will really make 
any difference with her? Are you sure that 
she will have a high opinion of me—if—if I 
do it?” 

“Tam certain that she will. 
and she said ‘Poor fellow!’ twice over, 
when she saw the bottles come. If you wish 
to be a hero, put your head the proper way, 
and open your mouth, and shut both eyes.” 

So absorbing was the power of love at first 
sight, that Dicky took his medicine like a 
martyr, and even pretended that he found it 
nice. “Here is your reward! I will tell 
her of your goodness, how pleased she will 
be!” exclaimed his nurse; “because she 
knows so well what a job it is to make you. 
She will hardly believe her own ears.” 

“J don’t understand you. How can she 
know about it, when she never set eyes on 
me before to-day?” 

* T don’t mean the angel,” answered Spotty, 
with a laugh; “or at least I mean your pro- 
per one—your dear Mamma. Here comes 
Lady Touchwood.” 

“Oh bother!” cried the young Squire ; 
“don’t let her in. Say that you’ve got orders 
—say that it will kill me—say anything you 
like—say they’re laying me out.” 


She sighed, 


But the other—oh Miss Perperaps, | 


“Oh Master Dicky, you ungrateful 
wretch! If I only had a mother, to make 
a fuss about me! Would I ever shut her 
out, that I might carry on with angels ?” 

Poor Spotty was the daughter of a departed 
| Mrs. Perperaps ; and her stepmother (having 
many interesting babes of far greater value 
than Sporetta) employed that young lady, for 
the best part of her time, in the genial 
| occupations of the nursery and wash-house. 
| This damsel, being gifted with a great love of 
‘ the healing art, was now beginning to revolt 
at large from the drudgery of pail and pan ; 
and her father, who was not a fool (although 
he used the jargon of that race), perceived in 
this daughter a revival of the fine enthusiasm 
| which had pulled him down. In the fervour 

of youth, he had nourished gay ideas of 
| making great discoveries, and doing lots of 
| good ; and happily he did no harm, except 
unto himself. Among his lucid theories, was 
a grand one about spores, as the protoplasm, 
or proto-phantasm of all sporadic existence. 
And his child appearing, on the same day as 
his book, in spite of her mother, he would 
have her name—‘ Sporetta.” Her name 
lasted longer than the book, because it 
appealed to a larger audience, and nobody 
could make out what it meant. But soon 
even this sweet association vanished ; for 
Sporetta took the chicken-pox, before her 
skin was hardened ; and no hundred-headed 
Stentor, with a high-pressure boiler, and three 
steam-whistles in his every mouth ; nay nor 
even the foremost statesman of the age, might 
ever have stormed people’s eyes through their 
ears, to believe that the child was not spotty. 
Her name had begun to be “Spotterer” 
already ; and now as the polystigmatic view 
deepened, her name accrusted finally to the 
positive form of “ Spotty.” 





CHAPTER XI.—MOTHER DEAR, 


WHEW two persons, as widely asunder in 
nature as she ever lets us be, having long 
held imaginary notion of each other, for the 
first time come together in the bodily form, 
under stress of circumstance, what becomes 
of all they meant to do? Some men have 
had the happiness to see two dogs, who have 
been chained up, for some months of moon- 
light, within barking distance of each other, 
and having higher gifts than we possess, 
have appraised one another without interview, 
according as the wind blew to or fro—to 
behold these twain dogs meet upon the high- 
way, at length and at last, for the very first 
time, on a day when there is wind enough to 
| blow their tails off. Either dog has made his 
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mind up, as to how he will behave; each 
knows every corner of his adversary’s mouth, 
and which of his teeth has been broken by 
a bone; he has learned every item of his 
brother barker’s story (from his howls to the 
man in the moon to comeand help him) and 
sitting on his haunches, he has fifty times 
rehearsed his proceedings with that noisy 
dog, when he shall come acrosshim. Yet now, 
when the blissful opportunity is come, when 
the other dog is looking at him, smaller than 
his bark was, and easier to thrash than he 
ever has imagined him, does he fall upon and 
rend him? No, not he; tails wag across the 
gale with growing cordiality ; sniffs try to 
baffle facts ; good will is mutual ; the weather 
is too bad for any dog to say a word upon 
any other subject. In half a minute, they 
have managed to smell up a fundamental 
friendship; and henceforth if they bark of 
nights, it will not be at, but with each other. 

Now Lady Touchwood and Captain Larks 
acted very differently from this. Their manner 
was as full of common sense, and of waiting 
for a leading question from each other, as 
Czesar’s and Lion’s may beat first sight ; but 
they failed of the insight, which man, the only 
animal capable of envy, decries as instinct. 

“‘T suppose this is the house of Captain 
Larks ;” said the lady in the little porch, look- 
ing at the owner, who had got his bridge 
down, and his door wide open. “ Dr. Perperaps 
is with me. Iam come to see my son, who 
has met with a very sad accident, I fear. 
Perhaps you are Captain Larks himself.” 

“TI believe that I have the honour to bear 
that name ;” Mr. Arthur replied with a very 
stiff bow ; “at least in this part of the coun- 
try. The boy is in no danger ; but severely 
cut and shaken.” 

‘IT suppose you will not refuse me liberty 
to see him. Perhaps in such a question, the 
very best judge is his mother.” Lady Touch- 
wood spoke sharply, and with what she took 
for irony. 

“There is not any question in the case, 
that Iam aware of. And there can be no 
question as to your right to see him. Be 
careful, if you please, there is an awkward 
step here. Rose, my darling, Lady Touch- 
wood will follow you. Hold your candle 
higher, that’s a dear little child. My daugh- 
ter, Lady Touchwood! Allow me to intro- 
duce her.” 

“Well!” communed the visitor with her 
own heart only ; “things must be come to a 
very pretty pass, when a man, who has run 
away from justice, and lives by selling pears 
and apples, introduces his daughter to me, 





and orders me to follow her! And Mr. Short 
upbraids me with my quick temper! If he 
could see me now but never mind ; they 
shall know my opinion of them, when Dicky 
can be moved.” 

In a very few minutes, however, Lady 
Touchwood began to waver largely in her 
opinion of them ; even as the tail of the in- 
imical dog—whose “emotional condition ” 
has been analysed above—unconsciously re- 
laxes from the wiry cock of defiance, first to 
the crisp bend of enquiry, then to the pleasing 
wave of interest and sympathy, and lastly to 
the woolly wag of amity and brotherhood. 
So pervading is the tendency towards good 
will in the breast of all genuine mammalia. 

There could be no doubt that much trouble 
had been taken, for the comfort and welfare 
of the adventurous rat-hunter: the motherly 
perception took this in at a glance, and the 
deep sleep of the wounded one (which he 
suddenly accomplished) appealed to the ten- 
derest and most sacred feelings of maternity. 

“Poor darling!” the mother whispered, 
having kissed his marble forehead ; “ how 
beautifully regular his breathing is! He 
always had that gift, whatever happened to 
him. Can I ever show my gratitude to 
heaven, Miss Larks, for the providential fact 
that his features are uninjured? His features 
have been declared by the first sculptor of 
the age, to be of the very purest classical 
ideal. Whether he said Doric, or Ionic, or 
perhaps Gothic, I wil! not be certain at this 
exciting period.” 

“We made sure at first that his nose was 
cut in two ;” replied Spotty Perperaps, who 
had done the lion’s share, and would not be put 
in the background like that ; “ but it turned 
out to be a stripe of red lead, my lady; and 
when I sponged it off, I found his dear nose 
all right.” 

“‘ His dear nose indeed! Who is this young 
female? Oh, the Doctor’s daughter, Spotty ! 
Yes, I heard that you were here.” 

“ And a good job for Master Dicky, that 
I came up with father,” said the spirited Miss 
Perperaps in a tone of self-assertion ; “ such 
little things as this always come into my 
compass.” 

The sturdy manner and rather rough ap- 
pearance of this damsel—too important as 
she was to be affronted just now—brought 
into sweet contrast the gentle demeanour 
and sympathising glances of the other young 
lady, who kept herself in the background, 
and then retired into the passage. 

“ Poor darling! Precious sufferer ! 





I will 


‘disturb him no longer,” Lady Touchwood 
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whispered gently, as she tucked her Dicky’s 
earsup. “Though it would have been such a 
rapture to hear him breathe my name. But 
heaven, in its wisdom, has sent this balmy 
slumber. Come forward, my dear, you are 
a very nice young lady. Miss Larks, I am 
pleased with you. 
becoming. 


for me in this sad affliction. 
are not a nurse, or anything of that kind. 
Miss Perperaps, who is so clever, and accus- 
tomed to it, will be quite indefatigable, I am 
sure, and will find me full of gratitude. But 
you, my dear, may also be of very great 
assistance to us ; and I am certain, from your 
lovely eyes, that you are kind and gentle.” 
Rose Arthur, being very shy with strangers, 
and reluctant always to be made conspicuous, 
came forward just as far as manners, and her 
sense of obedience prescribed. There the 
light of two candles (a gallant dip, and a 
lordly tallow-mould) combined to play upon 
her blushing cheeks, white forehead, and 
softly sparkling eyes. And strange to say, 


another pair of eyes (supposed to be buried 
in deep repose) contrived to unclose them- 
selves, and steal a narrow glance through 
glimmering lashes, as children “ draw straws ” 


from the fire. 

“Tf I can be of any use,” said Rose, “ in 
any way whatever—I mean of course for mes- 
sages, or outdoor work ”—she qualified her 
offer, because she met the patient’s eager 
gaze at her—‘‘any little things to save Miss 
Perperaps from—from coming away too 
much, I shall be very glad to be of use, I’m 
sure,” 

“J thought that I heard a heavy sigh,” 
Lady Touchwood turned round as she spoke ; 
‘* surely our precious sufferer Dicky dear, 
are you conscious of my presence, and pining 
for me ?” 

A snore of the highest artistic order, 
superior to nature’s sweetest effort, conveyed 
to the mother’s yearning heart a solace at the 
same time, and yet a disappointment. 

“T will suppress my very natural desire,” 
she whispered to Rose, while Spotty turned 
away, and indulged in a broad grin out of 
the window, ‘“ my fond wish to hear, if it were 
but a single syllable, from those dear lips. 
It is wrong and selfish of me. How thankful 
should I be for the balmy depth of this repose ! 
That is how he always sleeps, Miss Larks, 
ever since he fell and indented his ligaments, 
the day he was put into small clothes. I 
never quite understood what the process was ; 
the result, however, has been remarkable. 


Your behaviour is most | 
You have never said a word | 
since I came in; though you cordially feel | 
Of course, you | 





On no account let him be disturbed to-night 
by so much as the mention of my name. 
He will not awake for ten hours now. I 
know all his ways so thoroughly. Sleep on, 
darling, and the angels be with you.” 

“You don’t deserve to have such a Ma,” 
said Spotty, running up to her patient, as 
soon as his mother was out of ear-shot ; “ not 
to give her a kiss, or so much as a word!” 

“It is all very fine for you to talk,” the 
youth replied, to soothe his conscience by 
strong statement of his case; ‘‘ you don’t 
know anything at all about it. Do you sup- 
pose that I could put up with being cried 
over, and kissed, and cuddled, and called 
all sorts of nursery names, in the sight and 
hearing of—I mean while she—while other 
persons at least who cannot be expected to 
know my proper age ‘ 

“Oh indeed! I see. To be sure!” ex- 
claimed Miss Perperaps; ‘‘ you want to be 
taken for a man before your time. You 
seem to have conceived an extraordinary 
affection for somebody, instead of your 
mother. Lady Touchwood is talking with 
Captain Larks; now it will make her more 
happy, if I tell her all about it.” 

“Tf you do, I will tear every bandage off, 
and my death will lie at your door, Spotty. 
I have got an old watch that I had at school ; 
it is out of fashion now, but it goes very well ; 
and I'll give it to you, if you only do your 
duty tome. People run you down, I know ; 
but in my opinion you are wonderfully 
clever.” 

“ No, Master Dicky, I am not at all that. 
But I see a great many stupid things done by 
people who ought to know better. Marrying 
again, for instance, and having other children ; 
what do you think of that, Mr. Touchwood ?” 

“A man when he marries,” said Dicky 
with solemnity, and hoping that somebody 
might be listening in the passage, “ swears 
upon the Bible to have only one wife, to 
cleave to her, to stick to her, to love, honour, 
and obey her. Howcan he do that, I should 
like to know, if he goes and gets married to 
another woman? Besides, we are toid, and 
I have to attend Divinity lectures, I assure 
you, that no man can be blameless, except he 
be the husband of one wife. And that is how 
I intend to conduct myself.” 

“ How I wish that my pa,” said Miss Per- 
peraps with a sigh, “had attended Divinity 
lectures. But hush, Master Dicky, I can 
hear my Lady going, and my dear papa 1s 
doing Dixon to her; you know what that 
means in our practice, I suppose ?” 

‘No, I never heard of it. They don’t show 
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us things at Cambridge. Oh Spotty, I do 
like you so, because you don’t care!” 

“ But Ido care. And that makes me see 
how things are. A Dixon is a swing-cask, a 


sort of water-barrow, a tub upon pins between | 
two wheels, for going down the walks with. | 


They have got one in your father’s place. 
They are all very well while they stand at 
the pump, because there is a shore to them. 
But if you want to make them go, you have 
to be very careful. If you put too much in 
them, they kick up one way, and if you put 
too little, they kick up the other, and your 
trouble goes tor nothing.” 

“JT can understand that well enough,” 
. answered Dicky, whose mind was by no 
means of electric speed; “ but what has it 
got to do with the Doctor and my mother?” 

** Everything ;” said Spotty, with a look of 
some contempt; “if my father were to make 
too much of your injuries, he would terrify 
your mother, and she would fetch a man from 
Exeter. 
having too much in it. 
little of your mishap, why then it would be 
almost worse, for the tub would go over the 
other way, because of being empty.” 

“I wish you would talk plain English, 
Spotty. All your stuff comes in bottles. 


What have tubs got to do with it? But per- 
haps you make enough to last the twelvemonth, 


at one brewing. I can see what you mean 


about another man‘coming; but I don’t see | 
what harm could come of making little of it.” 


“Very well, if you can’t see, you are not 
worth telling. I would not have told you 
what I have, only for the way in which they 
trample upon me. 


come up the hill because it is so rocky. Ah, 
I do admire Captain Larks, for living where 
people must alight from their chariots, to get 
at him.” 

“Spotty, you are a radical. I used to be 
one, when I was very young, and could not 
see the mischief of it. Wise people must be 
made to leave it off. But politics always 
make me sleepy. Go and see whether my 
mother is clean gone, and whether your father 
means to plague me any more. It shall never 
be said of me that I made a fuss about a 
trifle, 
groan. Girls always do, because then they can 


boast, about having their teeth out, and all | 


that, better than we men do. But I am as 
game as a three-legged rat.” 

“Just you wait a bit, before you boast,” 
Miss Perperaps answered, as she went to fetch 


her father ; “ your troubles are not begun yet, 


So the tub would go over from | 
But if he made too | 


My dear Pa is gone to 
see my Lady to her carriage, that wouldn’t | 


I dare say you would like to hear me , 


| 

| Master Dicky; the wound in your tibia has 
| got some bull’s-eye glass in it, and what is 
worse to my mind green scum of rotten 
whiting. If you don’t begin to squeak to- 
morrow, for certain you will on Sunday.” 


CHAPTER XII.—wOUS. 


“THE idea is a good one. Sometimes 
there is a dove-tail to be made of cross pur- 
poses when laid aright.” Mr. Short said this 
to his well-beloved Vous, as they sat down 
together, to consider their breakfast and the 
business of the day, on a very nice Monday 
morning. Monday morning is the sweetest 
of the week, not only for parsons, but for 
dogs as well; for they both have passed 
through tribulation yesterday ; and are all the 
better for it; and best of all, can wait a good 
bit ere they do it again. 

Perhaps it would be too wide a statement 
to aver that a parson is bound officially to 
feel a depression of his bright elastic and 
naturally large mind, and to get up at a low 
level, upon a Sunday morning. He means 
|to preach admirably, and he does it (often 
| with some drain upon his own resources ) ; 
| he has many sound ideas, which he wants to 
| watch in their movement into wakeful minds ; 
| and perhaps the very last of his desires is to 
| let anybody else come, and do it better for 
‘him. Still he is glad, and it is a proof of his 
| humility to be so, when he has done his duty. 

His dog, on the other hand, if tenderly 
attached to him—as a parson’s dog is sure to 
be—rejoices with a treble bark, when the 
trying day is over. In the present “ dis- 
tracted condition of the church,” he is not 
allowed to go there, though his clerical an- 
cestors may have made a point of it. Sitting 
on the bricks outside his kennel, he hears the 
fine call of the bells, and he smells the swing 
of the man and the boy who are ringing, be- 
cause they both work in the Vicarage garder. 
Then he sees a lot of people in the foot-path 
meadow (where a hare has a seat to his cer- 
tain knowledge, and a wedded pair of par- 
tridges come almost every evening) gingerly 
walking with their best clothes on, and trying 
not to make too much noise, because they 

| are getting near the churchyard. They have 
got a dog with them, and his jealousy suggests 
that a lay dog will be let in where he is not. 
He quickens in his fore-legs, and gives a 
distant “ wuff” at him, with a shake of his 
| ears, and a toss of his nose, and a hope that 
| he may know how to behave himself. 

| Then comes his final misery, the last straw 
| that breaks his back. He has seen the two 
| girls go, with their Sunday stripes and flarings 
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on, and their yellow cotton gloves too fine | of long descent, was not come down like 
for him to sniff at; also the boy who sweeps | | that, and the purity of his lineage shone forth 
him up is gone—which was a pang to him |in every lineament. A setter of generous 
greater than that of petticoats—but when his | birth was he, sable, distinguished with spots 
master comes out the back way, locks the! and gold, such as we men call “black and tan,” 
door and hides the key in a clump of violets, | flued, and feathered, and fringed with gold, so 
and then with his sermon in the Spanish | that while drawing on a covey up the gale, 
leather-case, scarcely vouchsafes him a one- | he resembled sombre night prolonged in 
handed pat, with a long reach and a sidelong | pencils of Aurora. This may seem a rose- 
passage (because of his best black kersey), | coloured picture of the dog to those who 
and is gone round the corner, with a flutter | have not the delight of looking at him, which 
of his tails, too full of eloquence to talk to a | | really prevented some sportsmanlike artists 
dog—then ‘he puts down his tail in the hole, | from hitting the partridges when they got up. 
he scratched advisedly, sits d 
down with it, and humbles all his ‘arrogance | while begging for bacon, or chewing the rind 
and the best- plumed portions of his very noble | (which seems to puzzle dogs’ teeth more than 
frame, by revolving on his haunches, with his | tougher substance does), he deserved to be 
nose up high supinely, and his heart appeal- regarded with eyes as attentive as his own, 
ing to his lungs, to come up with it in an| than which no more can well be said. For 
unexampled howl. nothing was small enough to escape his eyes, 

Nous having passed through all this anguish | or large enough to out-gauge them; but in 
yesterday, as usual, was now in the highest | | his broad calm pupils all might be discovered, 
of high spirits, this fine Monday morning. | as in a lens, reposing for him to think about. 
He had heard his master order the horse | The clear depth of the rich brown iris spoke 


Trumpeer to be thoroughly well-fed and | 
ready for a long ride at half-past nine o’clock ; 
and Vous had ascertained, without putting 
one objectionable question, that he was to go 
too. He had been to the stable, and the 
kitchen, and the larder, and several other 
places too; and all of these with one accord 
announced that Vous was going. If there 
had been any doubt about it, even at the 
pessimistest moment, the quantity of really 
fine victuals set before him was enough to 
convince him most delightfully. ‘ Lay you 
in a broad and good foundation forthe day, my 
friend,” his master said to him, and it would 
have been surplusage to repeat the order. 

But apart from the question of nourish- 
ment, however urgent and agreeable, this dog 
deserves, and in his own right demands con- | 
sideration. He was not one of those gigantic 
fellows, who are patronised with some tender | 
alarm concerning the issue if they take it 
amiss; neither was he one of those little | 
whipper-snappers, whom it is not worth while | 
to propitiate. The first question asked about | 
a dog by a man is almost sure to be an in- | 
vidious and rude one, and mainly em | 
matical—‘t What breed is he?” 

When John Sage of Christowell, who was | 
famous for shedding his own light on things, | | 
was told that a nobleman (too well known in | 
that n 
he shook his head, and said that he could 
understand it now. “ He hath not dooed it of | 
a zudden then,” said John ; “he hath a’ been | 
coomin’ down all that wai.” But LVous, though |! | 








of contemplation, placid and too profound 
for doubt, and tender desire to obey and 
please, and a sensitive yearning to be praised 
and patted. The loveliest lady in the land 
has not such eloquent lucid loving eyes ; and 
even if she had, they would be as nothing, 
without the tan spot over them. Neither 
might any lady vie with him for accuracy, 
length, and velvet texture,and delicately saline 
humidity of nose. 

“* Nous,” said his master, whose thoughts. 
were quick enough for one of our race, but 
very slow against a dog’s, “ things have turned 
out very pleasantly for us. If I had been 
obliged to go on Saturday, I should have 
doubted about taking you, because I must 
have meditated over my sermon, and you are 
a distracting animal. If you come across 
grouse on the hills, or even a snipe, or a 
plover, you insist upon working the question 
out, without any regard for their connubial 
state. But now upon a Monday, I am as 
| free as you are. You shall enjoy yourself, 
| and so will I.” 

For the vehement lady herself had called, 
upon her return from the ‘‘scene of proba- 
tion”—meaning Mr. Arthur’s cottage—and 
| begged the good Vicar to put off his trip, for 
she could not think twice about the wilful 
| Julia, while her dear obedient boy lay on a 

through his self-sacrificing 
heroism. Oh if it only had been Julia, she 
said, it would have been so much nicer then 
to recognise the hand of Providence! Mr. 
Short smiled dryly, and revolved in his mind 
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some. rumour that had reached him concern- 
ing bottled beer. But he gladly put off his 
long ride till the Monday, and paid a short 
visit on Saturday to the interesting Dicky, 
who was now shedding salt tears into water- 
gruel, and gazing at three bottles, hatted 
with pill-boxes, and booted to the knees with 
slimy sediment. Spotty stood before him, 
and he knew that words were vain, and the 
deepest sigh would be no more than a signal 
for a gargle. 

Now Mr. Short loved both his horse 
and his dog; and to see them thus full of 
the joy of the outbreak from stable and 
kennel, and the glory of the air, and the hope 
of adventure, and distinction, and renown, 
was sure to set his own spirit capering with 
theirs, and the dark soul of man flitting into 
sunny places, and even the mind soaring into 
the air, out of which it was taken, and to 
which it shall return. The air was more de- 
lightful than the mind to-day, and to ride was 
far better than to reason. 

““Halloa, Vous, you should have done 
your pranks by this time,” the master shouted 
to him, as the dog stood still suddenly, 
amazedly, and with a headlong point; as a 
young dog rashly scouring does too late, 
when he is almost on the tails of game ; “an 
old stager like you should know better than 
that. No birds can be here; yet you never 
stand a lark. A hare on her form, no doubt 
of it. Down wind on a hare, with his nose 
upon her back. Vous would stay there all 
day ; I must go up and see.” 

It is a fine and ardent sight, to see a noble 
dog, ranging as freely as the wind, check 
his long stride, stand still and stiffen, with 
his fore feet planted upon the advance, his 
arched loins straightened into 2 hard strung 
line, his head (that was tossing on high just 
now) levelled, and rigid as an anvil’s nose ; 
his upper lip quivering despite his iron will, 
and the fixed eyes labouring to learn from 
their own whites, whether the master is hurry- 
ing up to shoot. Meanwhile the hare—for 
a bird very seldom abides to be consi lered so 
intently—crouches into the closest compass, 
with every sinew on the spring, yet still ; and 
suppressing every ruffle of her gingery fluff, 
lowers the lids of her soft bright eyes, for fear 
of a sparkle through the russet of her flax ; 
while she watches every hair’s breadth of her 


. enemy, and hopes that nobody has seen her. 


Expecting to rejoice in this well-known 
sight, and the blissful bound of the unchased 
hare, when the dog lies down and never stirs 
an inch, but bedews the ground from the foun- 
tain of his mouth, the Vicar turned Zrum- 





peter’s head, and rode up, to release the good 
dog from his statuary state. ‘Toho, Vous /” 
he said, just to keep up the tradition ; though 
the dog was too wise to want admonition. 
But to his surprise, a great change came over 
the spirit of the animal, and his body also, 
ere ever the horse’s hoofs were nigh. The 
first sign of weakness was a flutter of the 
tail, a delicate tremor of the golden brush, in 
which an artistic dog concludes. Then the 
firm line of the back relaxed, the curved ears 
fell, and the countenance looked foolish ; and 
after a feeble sniff or two, the whole dog set 
off helter-skelter, down the dingle, at whose 
head he had been standing like a statue. 
There was no hare before him ; neither any- 
thing moving in the long desolation, except 
himself. 

“Now this is to my mind a horrible 
puzzle,” the-Vicar exclaimed, as he pulled up 
at the spot where the false point had so long 
held good ; “‘ Vous never chases fur or feather ; 
and if he did, there is none here to be chased. 
He has made a thorough fool of himself for 
once. But no, I beg his pardon. ‘There 
has been some scamp here, and he has killed 
a sheep, I see! Come back, come back, my 
darling, or you will get a knife stuck into you.” 

In an agony of dread, for he loved his dog 
most dearly, and the rocky dell forbade all 
hope of riding to his succour, he put his 
nails between his lips, and whistled liked a 
curlew ; and the dog’s obedience saved his. 
life. In the distance down at the end of the 
combe, a pale blue mist overhung a morass, 
in which a little stream lost itself. Vows, in. 
full gallop down the winding of the grass- 
track, stopped short at the whistle, with a 
big stone just beside him, and a heavy charge 
of duck-shot scattered peat and moss around 
him. But the big stone had sheltered him, 
and not a hair was hurt of him, while the 
roar of the gun rang up the hollow, and the 
smoke of bad powder spread a dirty blur 
before the clean blue mist. From the mix- 
tu-e of vapours, a figure with a long gun, 
strode forth rapidly to bag poor Vous ; but 
he, with his innocent tail between his legs, 
and a deep (but brief) sympathy for creatures 
that are shot at, was swallowing the hard 
ground, best foot foremost, by the way that 
he came, and thanking his stars to be rid of 
a rogue, and to see his good master. 

If ever, in the history of the church, any 
Parson has been unfitted by his own “ emo- 
tions”—which is now become the proper 
English name of wrath, shame, desire, 
revenge, and other good and bad feelings— 
for delivering with emphasis one short and 
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strong commandment, and thoroughly fitted 
for the breach of that same, that man was 
now Vicar of Christowell. Saddened and 
cowed by the narrow escape, which had 
shaken his faith in humanity (because he un- 
derstood a gun so well, and took such plea- 
sure in its proceedings, when it shot at the 
proper animals), Vows lay down before 
Trumpeter’s feet, and panted, and looked very 
piteously up; for his self-esteem held two deep 
wounds, of the false point, and of being fired at. 

Having been at Winchester, and New Col- 
lege (seats of the Muses, where they are so 
much at home that their language is not 
always foreign) Parson Short used a short 
word ; never mind what it was, if it bettered 
his philanthropy. Then he jumped from 
his horse, and bent over the dog, in quick 
fear of finding some big shot hole; so sad 
was his favourite’s attitude and gaze. 

Like every other creature, this dog most 
heartily loathed examination, and strove to 
escape it by offering paws, and by putting 
up his nose, as no candidate can do. 

“You old humbug, you are not hurt a bit. 
All that you want is to be made much of; 
because you have made such a fool of your- 
self. Hi, find !—fetch—drop! Now you 
are yourself again. Letus see what there has 
been here, to make such a mighty fuss about.” 

Nous, having flipped in and out of the 
heather after his master’s glove, and brought it, 
with the greater agility of the canine mind 
had recovered his balance, and was equal to 
his duties. With his valuable nose he de- 
scribed exactly the outline of the form which | 
he had taken for a hare’s, and dwelled more 
especially upon those spots which retained 
the warmest impression of the shape we so 
admire. “He had no more than two legs,” 
—Vous pronounced as he smelled him out— | 
‘and two things here, that you call arms ; 
and he lay upon his back, and he had no tail. 
And my opinion of him is that he was very | 
dirty.” | 

“Never mind, it is no use to think any 
more about it;” Mr. Short replied, as his 
manner was, to his dog’s observations; | 
“there is no getting near the fellow, be he | 








nasty outrage, within five miles of his own 
warm and hospitable roof. His character 
was well known, and valued all over the 
eastern side of the moor, among the few people 
who dwelled or wandered. there. Not a 
whit less known was the character of JVous, 
wherever there was any heart capable of 
valuing integrity, docility, gallantry, and faith. 
No moorman would ever dream “ of letting 
off his gun”—as they always express it—at 
Parson Short’s ous, even if he had a gun, 
which very seldom happens. 

It must be some fellow of the outlaw sort, 
was the only conclusion Mr. Short could form 
—suchas came harbouring and harassing most 
grievously, treading the loose foot-prints of 
the Gubbins family, striking every traveller 
with terror, and dismaying all quiet people 
round the verges of the waste. The great 
Castle prison, in which all the sadness of 
the long moor culminates, was empty at this 
time, and faced the sunshine—whenever 
there was any—with peaceful moss. Neither 
warrior, nor felon, could have crept from out 
its gloom, to crouch in the bog by day, and 
prowl among the sheep at night. 

However, Mr. Short, possessing that inva- 
luable gift, a sweet and happy mind, rode 
on; and a league or two of moorland breeze, 
in trackless space, where distant tors are the 
traveller’s direction-posts, began to make 
him feel how small and ludicrous is human 
wrath. His course lay as nearly as might be, 


| north-west, over some of the highest land of 


Dartmoor ; for his old friend’s house, which 
he had not yet seen, stood below the north- 
western parapet of highland, two or three 
miles on the south-west of Okehampton, and 


|a little way back from the Tavistock road. 


Well as he knew his own side of the moor, 
he was taken aback by some pieces of travel, 
which he met between Yes-tor and Cranmere 
pool; but hitting the West Ockment near its 
source, he contrived to get down to Oke- 
hampton park. 

On the Tavistock road, which he was 
truly glad to reach, he saw, as he rode up the 
bank from the river, a young man walking 
briskly, with a handsome setter-pup about six 








who he may. And since he has not hit you, ; months old, and of white and lemon colour, 
my good JVous, I have chiefly to regret that | with legs and tail, as yet unfringed. The 
the arch-enemy was so sharp as to take | motto of JVous, as of all dogs then was “ canis 
advantage of my anxiety about you.” sum, nihil canini,” &c.; and therefore up he 

Thus in a comparatively thankful mood, | ran, though his bronzy toes were becoming 
these two went upon their way together ; for | rather sore, to pass the time of day to this 
the nature of the ground forbade all hope of | young member of his race. The white and 
pursuing the hang-dog skulker. But Mr.| lemon animal saluted him as was decent, 


Short felt that his spirits were dashed, and | and then kindly submitted to further inspec- 
docked of their bright April flow, by such a | tion, lowering his tail in token of communion 
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established position in the world. Vous was 
naturally pleased with this, although it is the 
duty which all pups render—if they desire 
to grow on into tax-payers—and he plea- 
santly allowed the adolescent dog to skip 
and vault around him, while he wagged his 
own tail slightly, and sniffed with a critical 
air at the salutation offered. 
of experience warned the pup, that he had 
said his say, and been accepted with indul- 
gence,and must consider this interviewclosed, 
unless he were prepared to have tooth, in- 
stead of tongue. Vous was very seldom 
crusty ; but to be shot at, and to jog along 
for hours without seeing game, and to get 
Taw toes, tries even a dog’s philosophy. 

“TI take leave to apologise for my dog’s 
growls,” said Mr. Short, riding up with 
Trumpeter, who shook his legs out, as he 





with his elder, with a dog of dignity and 


father in one thing, and that a very great one 
—you don’t want to talk too fast, young 
Master Jack.” 

The young man, smiling at the short ways 


| of the parson, did as he was ordered ; Zrum- 


Then the dog | 





felt them on a tidy road once more ; “‘ but he 


will not hurt your young dog, sir.” 


“Thank you; I am not afraid of that;” | 
replied the other, “I was only looking at | first of the range of hills that trend away 
your dog, because I like them, and he seems | towards Cornwall, and from the east by Dart- 


a very fine one.” 

“He is a very fine one, and not to be 
matched, I believe, in the four counties. 
But will you kindly tell me where Colonel 
Westcombe lives? It must be somewhere 
about here.” 

“Not more than a mile; and I am going 
straight home. You have ridden far to-day, 
sir, and come across the moor. My father 
has long been hoping to see an old friend— 
Mr. Short of Christowell.” 

“IT am the man; and you are young Jack 
Westcombe; or at least you ought to be, 
because there is no other.” The vicar was 
so pleased to see his old friend’s son, and to 
find him to his liking, that he shaped his 
sentence anyhow, got off his horse, and took 
him by both hands, and examined him as 
carefully as if he were a nag, whose price 
he meant to have #5 off. 

Knowing that he meant him well, and was 
not trying to abate him, Jack Westcombe 
looked him in the face with a shy but plea- 
sant expression, and a twinkle of goodwill. 
Then the Vicar said, “‘ Yes, you are the image 
of your father; only taller, and slighter, and 
your nose is straighter, and you look as if 
you stood upon your own rights more. I fear 


. you will never be quite equal to him. That, 


of course, is not to be expected. Still, you 
may do well enough for the rising generation. 
We don’t expect the young dogs to come up 
to the old ones. But march on, and let me 
have a good look at you. You are like your 








| peter, being gifted with a Roman nose, tossed 


it, and made good his name, by a lively 
blare to some large stables which he espied 
in the distance, and hoped to flourish there 
in a stall and a store non ignobilis oti. In 
reply, the rooks began to caw, the queists to 
flit out of the ivied elms, the little dog and 
the big dog to yelp and bay respectively, the 
gardener (who was resting on his laurels) to 
get up, the young lady reading in asnaily chair 
to gaze about ; and all the other things began 
to embrace the rare opportunity of saluting 
a new arrival at an ancient country-house. 


CHAPTER XIII.—OLD FRIENDS AND YOUNG 
ONES. 


SHELTERED from the west winds, by the 


moor, Westcombe Hall is as nice a place as 
any lover of a samely life, and a changeful 
landscape, may desire. For the beauty of 
the hills is variety of rigour, and the beauty 
of the valley is variety of softness ; and the 
comfort of the home-life, is to see them, and 
be steadfast. Colonel Westcombe entered 
into such things well, without any considera- 
tion of them, after the battle of life he had 
been through. 

The cawing of the rooks was a settled plea- 
sure to him, and the lowing of the distant 
cows a space of soothing interest; the trees 
and all the garden-plants (of which he had 
small knowledge) excited him to think about 
them from the sense of ownership; and he 
began to study cocks and hens, without any 
skewers through them. For still he was as 
lively as ever he had been; and the quantity 
of carnage he had smelled in fields of glory: 
acquitted these, his elder days, of the younger 
duty to destroy. 

“Short, you see those trees,” he said, as he 
sauntered forth with that old friend, after 
dining at the old-fashioned hour, five o’clock ; 
“wait a moment, come in here; never mind 
the young folk, they will get on well enough ; 
though I don’t want Jack to have her. Now 
here we can have a delicious little smoke. 
You like a pipe, so do I; not cigars—I have 
seen too much of the way they make them. 
Very well; help yourself. How glad I am 
to see you!” ‘This was the fiftieth time of 
saying that; but the parson said, “and so 
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am IJ,” very nearly every time. ‘You see 
those trees there ;” continued Colonel West- 
combe, leaning back in his bower arm-chair ; 
“they are a little green with moss, and so 
on—soft to the eye, I should call it, Short.” 

“Tt is the duty of a tree to be as green as 
possible,” Mr. Short answered, with a puff of 
blue smoke. 

** You always cut my corners off. I mean 
that the trunks of the trees are green; and 
that is not their duty. Well, this fellow, who 
is considered, and may be, the shining light 
of the neighbourhood, counselled me to peel 
off all the green, and treat the fine old fellows 
to three coats of whitewash. A pleasant 
view we should have had from the windows, 
ali the summer! What do you say to that? 
You know everything.” 

“Do 1? I don’t know that to begin 
with. The extent of my knowledge is to 
know how much I don’t know; for which I 
heartily thank Oxford. But I do know a 
man who understands such things, and could 
give you the very best advice. Or rather I 
mean,—he is not to be had now; no, no, we 
must not think of him.” 

“That reminds me,” his host replied, “ of 
the wonderful fellow in your parish, Short. 
A gentleman, you say he is ; and you are no 
bad judge. You held out some hopes that 
we might see his place; and what would 
please me even more, see him. You know 
that I am foolish, as my nature is, about 
things that come up and take my fancy. I 
don’t want to spend a lot of cash, of course ; 
nobody ever does ; and howcan I tell that I 
may not be turned out again, neck and crop? 
Another will might be discovered, or what 
not? And I am not sure that I should 
lament it very much. I like to do things 
for myself; and I believe every man under 
Wellington got into that style. We had no 
fine gentlemen, I can tell you; none of your 
Pompey’s officers. But no more of that— 
- you have heard it too often. All I meant to 
say is, that I want to get this place into 
a little better order ; partly because I like to 
see things decent, and partly because the 
people round about are not very well off; 
and yet to offer them money, except as wages, 
is an insult.” 

This was a very long piece of discourse, 
for Colonel Westcombe to get through, with- 
out stopping; although he could tell a long 
story pretty well, when he thought it his duty, 
and got a good start. Meanwhile Mr. Short 
was in a sad dilemma, although he had fore- 
seen it and rehearsed it long, between his 
warm frankness to his old friend and his duty 











and goodwill to that one living in his own 
dear parish. But he settled aright, and 
against his own desire—which is one of the 
true tests of right decision—to leave the 
Captain dark as ever in his: own recess, and 
to stave off the Colonel’s curiosity about him. 
To the former it might be a matter of great 
moment ; whereas it is very little loss to any 
man to be robbed of a thing that he never uses, 
unless he has paid for it heavily—advice. 

“You ought to begin at once, if you mean 
to do much good,” said the Vicar, looking 
round at the overhung lawn, and the trees 
moustached with moss and fungus ; “ you are 
six weeks later on this side of the moor than 
we are at Christowell. But even here, not 
a day is to be lost, if you mean to do 
planting. My friend cannot possibly leave 
home now; and an accident has happened 
(a very sad affair, of which you will hear by- 
and-by) not on his threshold, but much 
worse—through the roof of his favourite 
vinery. I would not spoil your dinner, and 
some other little doings, by making your 
dear godchild anxious. And in reason there 
need not be a shadow of anxiety, except for 
those wondrous doctors, Old Betty Sage, 
John Sage’s mother, would have put Dicky 
Touchwood on his pins in three days, with 
her simples and careful diet. But our Dr. 
Perperaps, a truly fine practitioner, and a 
man of solid grounding, will scarcely get him 
out of hand within three weeks, and may 
have to make three months of it.” 

“ What has happened to poor Dicky then ? 
And why is Julia not to know?” The 
Colonel gave a short, quick puff of smoke, 
for he hated mystery. 

“There is no mystery at all about it;” 
replied Mr. Short, who had his own turn of 
temper, and knew every nerve of his old 
friend’s mind ; “ Dick ‘Touchwood tumbled 
through the roof of a greenhouse, or vinery, 
or something—-I don’t understand their dis- 
tinctions—and he cut his legs, or what he 
calls his legs, as much as such nonentities 
could well be cut. He came down like a 
tipsy-cake stuck with splinters ; and tipsy he 
was, unless they told me lies. But our 
place is not to jeer, but sympathise. I 
have not ventured into this short narrative 
till now; because one can never tell how 
anything will act upon another mind, or at 
any rate a female one.” 

“Short, you are right. I have observed 
that often. The women know best in the 
end, I believe; but you never can tell how 
they know it. Julia is full of sense, wonder- 
fully so to my mind; she gets at almost any- 
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thing five minutes before I do; and she 
sticks to it too ; and that proves that she is 


right. But between you, and me, and the | 


bedpost, Short—as the old ladies say—I 
don’t want Jack to have her. There could 
not be a better girl, in many ways of looking 
at her. But she must have her own way, 
although she gets it gently. Jack, on the 
other hand, is very easy-tempered ; but turn 
him you cannot, when once he has made his 
mind up. His wife, when he is old enough 
to want one, which we never used to think of, 
when I was young, should be amiable, gentle, 
fond of little jokes, and capable of making 
them when he wants them, well-bred, and 
totally indifferent about dress—the new 
fashions, I mean, and all that rubbish, that 
some women study more than their own 
behaviour—also she ought to be diligent and 
thrifty, tidy, and particular to keep him to 
his meal-times, an experienced judge of meat 
and butter, full of understanding about doors 
and windows, thoroughly warm-hearted, and 
not inclined to cough when she smells to- 
bacco-smoke.” 

“To think of such a wife makes a man’s 
mouth water,” Mr. Short answered with a 
serious look ; “there used to be some of 
them ; but the young women now think more 
of themselves than of anything else. It is 
my place to pay attention to the women— 
well, not in the way that you are smiling at, 
my friend—what I mean to say is——” 

“Well done, Short!” cried the Colonel, 
putting down his pipe, and laughing heartily ; 
“well done, my dear fellow! To be sure it 
is. And you magnify your office. I shall 
tell my dear wife that.” 

““Now don’t you be too clever; but just 
hear me out. A parson must attend to his 
women, not only for their own sake, but also 
to get at the men. You understand all about 
regiments, and that; but you never even 
heard perhaps of ‘ parish work.’ Itis almost 
a new idea in the Church as yet; and I am 
not at all sure that it will do much good, 
because it comes from the Dissenters, I 


_ believe. If we come to make a fuss of it, it 


will do a lot of harm, and make our flocks 
take it into their heads that our object is to 
drive them. ‘They like very much to be 
driven by fellows they can turn out, as soon 
as they are tired of them; but they never 
will be driven by a gentleman; so that all 
these doings must be done with skill.” 

“I don’t like to hear of such absurd’inven- 
tions. When I was a boy, I knew a good 
deal of the clergy ; and in Spain I came 
across some priests, who were very good and 


| holy. Put to come back to the women, 
Short—you understand them do you?” 
| No, I never said anything to that effect. 
| Only that I have to study them; which is 
a different thing altogether. You were talk- 
ing about Miss Touchwood, and the sort of 
| wife your son should have. I know the very 
| girl for him—such a beauty—and a first-rate 
gardener, as well as all that you require. 
| But two people cannot be matched by pat- 
| tern. I have made a lot of matrimony, 
| fetching them up to it, when it was needful, 
|and reading the bans, and going through 
_with it ; and unless there is very bad temper 
'on both sides, they get on respectably after- 
| wards. But I am talking horn-book.” 
| ‘“Horn-book ought to be talked much 
/'more in the present wild days;” said the 
|Colonel. “Soon there will be nothing 
sacred. Every idiot laughs at institution. 
However, to come back to Julia. She isa 
| very handsome girl ; and Jack—well, I don’t 
| want herto be too much here. She came to 
| us suddenly ; I don’t know why; but rather 
| out of spirits, and I could not ask the reason. 
| My dear wife, who might have got it out of 
| her quite prettily, has been laid up all the 
while with a very bad attack ; but she told me 
| in confidence that it ought to be a love-affair.” 
| “Rather the contrary ;” answered the 
parson ; “ but as she has not told you, I will 
not. Her mother was unkind to her, to put 
it mildly. You know that ‘ my lady ’—as 
she loves to be called—is sometimes very 
prompt of action. However, there are worse 
people in the world ; and I trust that they 
are burning to be reconciled. I brought as 
good a message to Miss Touchwood from 
her mother as could be expected, considering 
their relation. Also I said that poor Dicky 
wanted her ; and she promised to go home to- 
morrow.” 

“ Short, you are a public benefactor. Three 
cheers for the influence of the clergy. I shall 
be sorry to lose Julia, of course; but still I 
would rather lose her than Jack. Young 
fellows nowadays think very little of the 
wisdom of their parents. But who is the girl 
that he ought to have? I shall come and 
see her, if she lives at Christowell.” 

“ Time enough to think of that, my friend. 
No one admitted except on business. You 
will have to send your card in, and write 
upon it, ‘I want to see the young lady Jack 
ought to have.’ But what a hurry you are 
in about him! He is only three-and-twenty, 
according to my reckoning. ‘ Let un’baide,’ 
as John Sage says, ‘let un ’baide till a’ getteth 
a buzzum.’ By the by, our John would suit you 
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well, for laying out ground, or for seeing to your | ment—I know that. But experiments require 
trees, or shaping out a new kitchen-garden. | luck, and perseverance, even more than skill, 
All flowers he despises, except cauliflowers. | I do believe. At any rate I mean to try it.” 
He says that the Lord made the flowersto| “You are a sanguine man,” the Vicar 
grow wild, on purpose to vex Solomon ; but | answered ; “I wish that I could say so of 
Solomon, and the Lord together, couldn’t grow | myself. But try it, my dear fellow; by all 
cabbages without manure—or ‘mannering,’| means try it. But John Sage does not 
as he calls it. He knows the Old Testament, | understand game-keeping.” 
ten times as well as I do.” “ And I don’t want him to understand it,” 
“Short, I will have him, if only for that. | returned the gallant Colonel; “it is not like 
Such men are obstinate; but brave and | pheasant-hatching, or skilled work. You 
honest. I have seen lots of them in the army, | turn out your grouse with their wings a little 
generally Scotchmen. No infidel Frenchman | tipped ; and you let them take their chance ; 
could stand before them. How much money | that is my idea. Only they must not be 
will he want a week ?” harassed just at first, until they learn their 
“ Eight shillings is the proper thing, at | whereabouts, or off they go. And it must be 
Christowell. But then, they get pickings that | done at the right time of year, and according 
work it up to nine, and even ten in harvest- | to the season. Some of my birds are turned 
time. But I am notat all sure that he would | out already. Another batch comes next 
go from home. Our people know when they | | week ; and failing these, I shall try a lot of 
are well off.” | cheepers in June, if Ican get them. You 
“Let him come to me for three months, | know that I am nota strict game-preserver. 
and go home for the harvest. I will give |I would never insist upon ‘pheasants v. 
him twelve shillings a week, and house room. | peasants’—as the radical papers term it. 
And if we get on together, he may settle here.” | But my little crotchet can breed no ill-will ; 
“Tell it not on our side of the moor ; and | for everybody about here is delighted with it, 
warn him not to speak of it. Every solid | and it will put money in some honest fellow’s 
head in our parish would be turned ; but Sage | pocket.” 
can keep his own counsel. He shall come|  “ But how will John Sage help in this little 
to you by this day week ; but only on athree | scheme? He may be the wisest of mankind, 
months’ lease, at the longest. Christowell | as everybody knows, and especially himself 
will not be itself without him; and if any- | —but he doesn’t know a grouse from a game- 
thing important comes to pass, we shall have | cock ; or at any rate not a red one.” 
to send for him, to pronounce upon it. I} ‘So much the better. He will take more 
shall miss him in church more than a big | interest in the subject from its novelty. But 
pewful ; he nods at me always, when I say the | have no fear, Short, of my perverting your 
right thing, and he taps on the floor with his | Solomon into a Nimrod. Nothing of the 
ground-ash stick.” kind is in my thoughts. My grouse hobby 
“We will not rob you of such a hearer, | only concerns him thus—I have made alittle 
Short,” said the Colonel, perceiving what a hut in the shelter of a tor—I think they call 
sacrifice he asked ; “ your church and parish | it Weist-tor, but I never know their tors— 
shall enjoy himonaSunday. I told you that | where a man may be comfortable, and put up 
I had taken, from the Duchy, a lease of the | his pony. I want an honest man to be there 
sporting over some ten thousand acres, upon | every now and then; or to have it supposed 
which there may be ten head of game, in a | that he may be there. It is about half way 
favourable season. But at #104 year it is| to your delightful parish, which seems to be 
cheap enough; and I may improve it, if I can. | the home of every virtue. Very well; Sage 
It was done through my old friend General | | shall have the old grey pony, who knows 
Punk, who has interest with the steward, | every stone upon the moor, I do believe ; and 
and who promised to come down every | every Saturday, if he likes to do it, he ‘shall 
year if I would do it; and it is cheap to see | set off for his native place, with a ‘gallon of 
an old friend at that rent. And Jack was | cider, and a bag of kitchen-victuals, and be 
quite up for it, when I told him; for he likes | his own master till Monday morning.” 
to march forty miles a day, I do believe ; “Tt is well discovered, and it shall come 
which is all very well when you choose for | true ;” Mr. Short answered, with a smile at 
yourself your route, your weather, and your | thinking of the figure Sage would cut, and the 
toggery. I intend totry red grouse there, as | importance he would show; “the old man 
well as black. ‘They do in bleaker places | understands the moors as well as a pee-wit, 
than Dartmooreven. It is not a new experi- | and better than your red grouse will, But 
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race. Weist-tor is almost as awful to the 
native mind as Wistman’s wood, or even 
Cranmere pool itself. Ifyou gave John Sage 
A#Alo every time, he would not go there at 
night-fall.” 

“We will get over that somehow or other. 
Entrap him there once, and he will grow fool- 
hardy. I can always make men go where I 
want to send them. I have set my mind on 
this, because it will keep up regular communi- 
cation between us. I shall send you butter, 
and grapes, when I get any ; and you can send 
me, now and then, a comb of the honey, for 
which Christowell is famous. You get about 
half the rain that we do, I believe. But 
what a time Manx is with our coffee! I 
must go and rout him up, I do believe.” 

“Here comes our coffee; well done, cup- 
bearer! The best and the cleverest dog in 
the world. No, not to me first; to the 
Colonel first, because, though I am _ the 
visitor, you are my butler. That’s right. 
Did you see, my dear fellow, how he 
balanced it ?” 

“Talk about reasoning powers!” said the 
Colonel, “ I never saw any man do it half so 
well, And this is your dog ous then? I 
am not given to envy ; but—my goodness— 
did you notice how he wagged his tail? He 
would not do it, till you took the cup, for 
fear of spilling. Well, I have seen the very 
best-bred footman laugh, at a joke of his 
betters (as they call themselves), and spoil a 
lady’s dress, while she was putting in her 
cream. And they talk of these dogs having 
no mind, Short!” 

“Not only does JVous understand plain 
English,” answered Mr. Short, as the dog 
laid down the little butter tub, which had 
contained the cups, ‘but he knows what is 
passing in a man’s mind, better very often 
than the man himself does. But women 
are a dreadful puzzle to him.” 

“So they ought to be; I admire him the 
more. Come here, and let me thank you, 
good dog, and clever one. Short, you are 
too sharp for me. I never even knew this 
dog was here. You arranged it all with 
Manx, as to what he was to do.” 

“Not a bit of it. I told the man that he 
could wait at table; but he laughed at me, 
and thus is he discomfited. I told your 
_Stablernan, when he knotted Vous up, that no 
knot known in the Royal Navy would hold the 
dog, rmore than two hours ; but he laughed, 
and said that unless he bit the rope through, 
he was fast for ever. He never attempts to 
bite any rope now, because 1 smacked him 


one thing you forget—the superstition of the 





for it once ; but he unties any knot with nose, 
tongue, and foot.” 

“Tt has made your poor nose bleed, old 
doggie; show us what it is then? You 
mustn’t be so clever.” Colonel Westcombe 
loved dogs, and they always felt it. 

“Tt must be something else. Upon my 
word, the wretch has hit him. Just a graze 
on the tip of his classical nose; and his 
labour at the knot has set it off.” 

Then the Vicar, in hot indignation, poured 
forth his grievance against the low skulk 
with a gun, which he had not spoken of at 
dinner-time, for fear of spoiling cheerfulness. 
His host listened gravely, and was shocked 
at such low villainy, and said that he had 
heard of a desperate fellow, lurking in the 
depths of the moor, and killing sheep; and 
the moor-men were afraid of him, because he 
had a gun. 

‘Sooner or later, we shall catch him,” he 
continued ; “I have heard of him from our 
chief constable. He believes him to be a noted 
murderer ; a fellow who killed two women 
in cold blood. Let us say no more about 
him. Do you see Julia? How noble she 
looks, when her spiritisup ! Master Jack has 
got more than he can do, to hold his own.” 

With the pair in the distance, who had no 
coffee, things were going on even as he said. 
Jack Westcombe, although he had taken his 
degree, or perhaps for that reason, was shy 
with young ladies ; of whom he knew little, 
having never a sister to lead him amongst 
them, and describe their little tricks. Miss 
Touchwood knew this, and made the most 
of it. 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Westcombe,” 
she went on, “ that you mean to do nothing, 
and be nothing in the world? It does seem 
such a waste of power, in these very earnest 
times.” 

My great Aunt was asking me about it the 
other day,” said Jack, who had a dry way, 
when heavily attacked, of remitting his as- 
sailants to their own business ; “and she has 
a right to ask, because she means to leave me 
something.” 

“Yes, to be sure; how good of her! She 
must have entered into the more recent 
spirit, the glorious development of mind and 
matter. What a joy it is to find, that these 
high perceptions are penetrating even to the 





passing generation! What an incentive to 
the younger mind! Did she propose any 
definite work, anything earnest and ad- 
| vancing ?” 

“She did; an advance very definite in- 
deed, but scarcely of a nature perhaps to 
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interest young ladies. I will tell Lady Touch- 
wood of it, when I come over.” 

“My mother takes very little interest in 
improvement. She seems to think it quite 
enough, to be no worse than we used to be.” 

‘But your brother, Miss Touchwood ; 
surely he may be developed, elevated, ren- 
dered progressive, and all that?” 


‘Unfortunately my brother has no mind,” ; 


she replied with firm serenity; “ but many 
people seem to like him all the better for it ; 
particularly, I believe, at Cambridge. But 
you are very different. Your father has 
Deen telling me, how much he is afraid that 
you will be too intellectual.” 

“‘ My father is the kindest-hearted man in 
all the world. And since he came into this 
property, he thinks it his very first duty to be 
cheated right and left ; especially by his very 
intellectual son.” 

“How I admire this grand old place!” 
the young lady cried, as she sprang upon a 
bank of moss besieged with primroses ; 


sunset warms and deepens the crimson of 
the bricks, and the grey granite facings, and 
the glitter of the ivy round the bows! And 
the grand old trees, full of mystery and 
honour; and the beautiful slope of the lawn, 
unbroken by patches of glaring, ugly dazzle, 
and patterns of hideous stiffness; and the 
murmur of the brook, like a soft strain of 
music, coming through the joyful buds of 
Spring. Oh, how I wish our place was 
like this!” 

**T have never been at Touchwood Park,” 
said Jack, looking slyly at his beautiful com- 
panion, whose colour was heightened and 
figure set forth by excitement; ‘* but from all 
that I hear, it is a brilliant place, one of the 
highest developments of the age. ‘This is a 
very old, hum-drum, benighted, obsolete pro- 
duct of the darker ages. Iam sure you would 
never like to live here.” 

“ Wouldn’t 1? If I only had the chance!” 
Then Julia blushed deeply, as her eyes met 
his; and even Jack’s cheeks, which were 





. “any one who lives here ought to be cheated, 
just to balance nature’s gifts. Look how the! 


always rather ruddy, showed sympathy with 
the sunset, as the fair one turned away. 





THE REASON WHY FLORENCE WAS CALLED 
‘THE DUCHESS.” 


DEDICATED TO F.C.B. AND K.L.B. 


as OT her name, but Florence,” such is | Smiled to scorn the winter wailing, 


Katie’s comment on “ the Duchess,” 
When she hears your grace’s title 
Given you in due requital 
Of an aspect most serenely 
Soft and placid, yet so queenly, 
From your little three-years’ stature, 
That one cannot doubt that nature 
Has decreed by certain touches 
To design at /east a Duchess ! 


“When and why ?” does Katie ask me, 
Quite resolved to take to task me, 
And to make me give a reason 
For this nominal high treason, 
Ere she will acknowledge duly 
That you are “the Duchess” truly ! 


Listen, Katie, listen other, 
Each and every, sister, brother, 
While I tell you all the history, 
This aristocratic mystery. 


On a day you should remember 
In a holiday December, 
While the gale without blew madly, 
And the hearth-side firelight gladly 


While we sat around it stilly— 
| Elders all but May and Willie— 
| On a sudden in came sailing 
| (Like a white swan on the waters 
With two dingy cygnet daughters, 
Or like queen through fabled gateway 
Closed in fear behind her straightway, 
’Twixt two griffins, by some charming 
Kept in durance from all harming) 
You, my Florence—a white figure, 
| ’Twixt two cats, and not much bigger 
Than the beasties you were bearing 
With a baby’s easy daring. 

Little fingers could not hold them, 
So the whole arm must enfold them 
(Arms and fingers mnus mittens), 
These two taloned tabby kittens ! 

Big as cats, of savage feature, 

Each a grim and gruesome creature. 
If 7’'d touched them, they’d have scratched 

me, 

Or, in will at least, despatched me ; 
Or, if fearful more than frightening, 
Have despatched themselves like lightning 
From my arms’ unlovely prison, 
Mewing wild, “I isn’t his’n”! 
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But, your Grace ! by all the Graces ! Spit or swore at you? Much rather 
There they hung with charméd faces, They'd have spit at Tim, their father, 
From your wee white arms depending, Or have sworn at Tib their mother, : 
Heads and tails together blending, Or have eaten one another, | 
Troubled, doubtless, if not tortured, Like the cats who at Kilkenny 
But, as apples hang in orchard, Found each other one too many ! 
There they hung, nor scratched nor bit you, 
Spit nor swore, nor hurt a whit you! Ah, my darling! at this vision, 

’Spite the prosy world’s derision, 

Scratched yous bit you? Justassoona | I confess, so did it win me, 

Lion would have bitten Una! | The poor poet spirit in me 
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Rose and spread its folded pinion, 
With a moment’s sweet dominion 

In the regions sunny, airy, 

Of far Eld and farther Faery, 

And in you there passed before me— 
Such a charm and spell was o’er me— 
Those who formed the darling fancies 





Of our childhood’s blithe romances. 


Said Iso? NotI! I tumbled 
Back to earth and merely mumbled, 
“ Look, her grace and glamour such is, 
’Tis no baby but a duchess !” 


There, my pet, you have the reason 
For this nominal high treason ! 
S.J. STONE. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE 


HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


LETTER III.—JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


Y DEAR 

My present letter-will be given to 

a single figure. When I entered at Oxford 
John Henry Newman was beginning to be 
famous. ‘The responsible authorities were 
watching him with anxiety ; clever men were 
looking with interest and curiosity on the 
apparition among them of one of those per- 
sons of indisputable genius who was likely 
to make a mark upon his time. His ap- 
pearance was striking. He was above the 
middle height, slight and spare. His head 
was large, his face remarkably like that of 
Julius Caesar. The forehead, the shape of 
the ears and nose were almost the same. 
The lines of the mouth were very peculiar, 
and I should say exactly the same. I have 
often thought of the resemblance, and be- 
lieved thatit extended tothe temperament. In 
both there was:an.original force-of character 
which refused to be.moulded by circum- 
stances, which was. to make its own way, 





and become a power in the world; a clear- | 


ness of intellectual perception, a disdain for 
conventionalities, a temper imperious and 
wilful, but along with it a most attaching 
gentleness, sweetness, singleness of heart 
and purpose. Both were formed by nature 
to command others, both had the faculty of 
attracting to themselves the passionate de- 
votion of their friends and followers, and in 
both cases, too, perhaps the devotion was 
rather due to the personal ascendancy of the 
leadér than to the cause which he repre- 
sented. It was Cesar, not the principle of 
the empire, which overthrew Pompey and the 
constitution. Credo in Newmannum was a 


common phrase at Oxford, and is still un- 
consciously the faith of nine-tenths of the 
English converts to Rome. 

When I first saw him he had written his book 
upon the Arians. 


An accidental application 


' 


had set him upon it, at a time, I believe, 
when he had half resolved to give himself to 
science and mathematics, and had so de- 
termined him into a theological career. He 
had published a volume or two of parochial 
sermons, A few short poems of his had also 
appeared in the British Magazine under the 
signature of “ Delta,” which were reprinted 
in the “ Lyra.Apostolica.” They were un- 
like any other religious poetry which was then 
extant. It-was hard to say why they were so 
fascinating. They had none of the musical 
grace of the “Christian Year.” They were 
not harmonious; the metre halted, the 
rhymes were irregular, yet there was some- 
thing in them. which seized the attention, 
and would not let it go. .Keble’s verses 
flowed in soft cadence over the mind, de- 
lightful, as sweet sounds are delightful, but 
are forgotten as the vibrations die away. 
Newman’s had pierced into the heart and 
mind, and there remained. The literary 
critics of the day were puzzled. They saw 
that:he was not an ordinary man; what sort of 
an extraordinary man he was they could not 
tell. “‘ The eye of Melpomene has been cast 
upon him,” said the omniscient (I think) 
Athenaeum ;* “but the glance was not fixed 
or steady.” The eye of Melpomene had 
extremely little to do in the matter. Here 
were thoughts like no other man’s thoughts, 
and emotions like no other man’s emotions. 
Here was a man who really believed his 
creed, and let it follow him into all his obser- 
vations upon outward things. He had been 
travelling in Greece; he had carried with him 
his recollections of Thucydides, and while 
his companions were sketching olive gardens 
and old castles and picturesque harbours at 


* Perhaps it was not the Atheneum. I quote from memory. 





Ir ber the p ge from the amusement which it gave 
me; but it was between forty and fifty years ago, and I have 
| never seen it since. 
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Corfu, Newman was recalling the scenes 
which those harbours had witnessed thou- 
sands of years ago in the civil wars which 
the Greek historian has made immortal. 
There was nothing in this that was unusual. 
Any one with a well-stored memory is 
aftected by historical scenery. But Newman 
was oppressed with the sense that the men 
who had fallen in that desperate strife were 
still alive, as much as he and his friends were 
alive. 

“ Their spirits live in awful singleness,” 
he says, 

“* Each in its self-formed sphere of light or gloom.” 
We should all, perhaps, have acknowledged 
this in words. It is happy for us that we do 
not all realise what the words mean. The 
minds of most of us would break under the 
strain. 

Other conventional beliefs, too, were quick- 
ened into startling realities. We had been 
hearing much in those days about the bene- 
volence of the Supreme Being, and our 
corresponding obligation to charity and 
philanthropy. If the received creed was 
true, benevolence was by no means the only 
characteristic of that Being. What God 
loved we might love; but there were things 
which God did not love; accordingly we 
found Newman saying to us— 

“ Christian, would’st thou learn to love ? 


First learn thee how to hate.” 
* * * + 


“ Hatred of sin and zeal and fear 
Lead up the Holy Hill; 
Track them, till charity appear 
A self-denial still,” 
It was not austerity that made him speak so. 
No one was more essentially tender-hearted ; 
but he took the usually accepted Christian 
account of man and his destiny to be 
literally true, and the terrible character of it 
weighed upon him. 


“* Sunt lacrymz rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


He could be gentle enough in other moods. 
“ Lead, kindly Light,” is the most popular 
hymn in the language. All of us, Catholic, 
Protestant, or such as can see their way to 
no positive creed at all, can here meet on 
common ground and join in a common 
prayer. Familiar as the lines are they may 
here be written down once more :— 
“‘ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on, 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to sce 
Far distant scenes—one step enough for me. 


“I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Should’st lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years. 





“* So long Thy power hath blest us, sure it wil! 
Still lead us on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, y 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 

It has been said that men of letters are 
either much less or much greater than 
their writings. Cleverness and the skilful 
use of other people’s thoughts produce works 
which take us in till we see the authors, and 
then we are disenchanted. A man of genius, 
on the other hand, is a spring in which there 
is always more behind than. flows from it. 
The painting or the poem is but a part of 
him inadequately realised, and his nature 
expresses itself, with equal or fuller com- 
pleteness, in his life, his conversation, and 
personal presence. ‘This was eminently true 
of Newman. Greatly as his poetry had 
struck me, he was himself all that the poetry 
was, and something far beyond. I had then 
never seen so impressive a person. I met 
him now and then in private ; I attended his 
church and heard him preach Sunday after 
Sunday ; he is supposed to have been in- 
sidious, to have led his disciples on to con- 
clusions to which he designed to bring them, 
while his purpose was carefully veiled. He 
was, on the contrary, the most transparent of 
men. He told us what he believed to be true. 
He did not know where it would carry him. 
No one who has ever risen to any great height 
in this world refuses to move till he knows 
where he is going. He is impelled in each 
step which he takes by a force within him- 
self. He satisfies himself only that the step 
is a right one, and he leaves the rest to 
Providence. Newman’s mind was world- 
wide. He was interested in everything 
which was going on in science, in politics, 
in literature. Nothing was too large for him, 
nothing too trivial, if it threw light upon the 
central question, what man really was, and 
what was his destiny. He was careless 
about his personal prospects. He had no 
ambition to make a career, or to rise to rank 
and power. Still less had pleasure any 
seductions for him. His natural tempera- 
ment was bright and light ; his senses, even 
the commonest, were exceptionally delicate. 
I was told that, though he rarely drank wine, 
he was trusted to choose the vintages for the 
college cellar. He could admire enthusias- 
tically any greatness of action and character, 
however remote the sphere of it from his 
own. Gurwood’s * Dispatches of the Duke 
of Wellington” came out just then. Newman 
had been reading the book, and a friend 
asked him what he thought of it. “ Think?” 
he said, “ it makes one burn to have been a 
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soldier.” But his own subject was the ab. | 
sorbing interest with him. Where Chris- 
tianity is a real belief, where there are dis- 
tinct convictions that a man’s own self and 
the millions of human beings who are play- 
ing on the earth’s surface are the objects 
of a supernatural dispensation, and are on 
the road to heaven or hell, the most 
powerful mind may well be startled at the 
aspect of things. If Christianity was true, 
since Christianity was true (for Newman at 
no time doubted the reality of the revela- 
tion), then modern England, modern Europe, 
with its march of intellect and its useful 
knowledge and its material progress, was 
advancing with a light heart into ominous 
conditions. Keble had looked into no lines 
of thought but his own. Newman had 
read omnivorously ; he had studied modern 
thought and modern life in all its forms, and 
with all its many-coloured passions. He 
knew, of course, that many men of learning 
and ability believed that Christianity was not 
a revelation at all, but had been thrown out, 
like other creeds, in the growth of the 
human mind. He knew that doubts of this 
kind were the inevitable results of free dis- 
cussion and free toleration of differences of 
opinion ; and he was too candid to attribute 
such doubts, as others did, to wickedness of 
heart. He could not, being what he was, 
acquiesce in the established religion as he 
would acquiesce in the law of the land, 
because it was there, and because the country 
had accepted it, and because good general 
reasons could be given for assuming it to be 
right. The soundest arguments, even the 
arguments of Bishop Butler himself, went no 
farther than to establish a probability. But 
religion with Newman was a personal thing 
between himself and his Maker, and it was 
not possible to feel love and devotion to a 
Being whose existence was merely probable ; 
as Carlyle says of himself when in a similar 
condition, a religion which was not a cer- 
tainty was a mockery and a horror; and 
unshaken and unshakable as his own convic- 
tions were, Newman evidently was early at 
a loss for the intellectual grounds on which 
the claims of Christianity to abstract belief 
could be based. ‘The Protestant was satis- 
fied with the Bible, the original text of which, 
and perhaps the English translation, he re- 
garded as inspired. But the inspiration 
itself was an assumption, and had to be 
proved ; and Newman, though he believed 
the inspiration, seems to have recognised 
earlier than most of his contemporaries that 
the Bible was not a single book, but a 





national literature, produced at intervals, 
during many hundred years, and under end. 
less varieties of circumstances. Protestantand 
Catholic alike appealed to it ; and they could 
not both be right. Yet if the differences be- 
tween them were essential there must be some 
authority capable of deciding between them. 
The Anglican Church had a special theology 
of its own, professing to be based on the 
Bible. Yet to suppose that each individual 
left to himself would gather out of the Bible, 
if able and conscientious, exactly these 
opinions, and no others, was absurd and 
contrary to experience. There were the 
creeds ; but on what authority did the creeds 
rest? On the four councils? or on other 
councils, and, if other, on which? Was it 
on the Church, and, if so, on what Church? 
The Church of the Fathers? or the Church 
still present and alive and speaking? If for 
living men, among whom new questions were 
perpetually rising, a Church which was also 
living could not be dispensed with, then 
what was that Church, and to what conclu- 
sions would such an admission lead us ? 

With us undergraduates Newman, of course, 
did not enter on such important questions, 
although they were in the air, and we talked 
about them among ourselves. He, when we 
met him, spoke to us about subjects of the 
day, of literature, of public persons and 
incidents, of everything which was gene- 
rally interesting. He seemed always to be 
better informed on common topics of con- 
versation than any one else who was present. 
He was never condescending with us, never 
didactic or authoritative ; but what he said 
carried conviction along with it. When we 
were wrong he knew why we were wrong, and 
excused our mistakes to ourselves while he 
set us right. Perhaps his supreme merit as 
a talker was that he never tried to be witty 
or to say striking things. Ironical he could 
be, but not ill-natured. Not a malicious 
anecdote was ever heard from kim. Prosy 
he could not be. He was lightness itself— 
the lightness of elastic strength—and he was 
interesting because he never talked for talk- 
ing’s sake, but because he had something 
real to say. 

Thus it was that we, who had never seen 
such another man, and to whom he appeared, 
perhaps, at special advantage in contrast with 
the normal college don, came to regard New- 
man with the affection of pupils (though 
pupils, strictly speaking, he had none) for an 
idolised master. The simplest word which 
dropped from him was treasured as if it had 
been an intellectual diamond. For hundreds 
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of young men Credo in Newmannum was the 
genuine symbol of faith. 

Personal admiration, of course, inclined us 
to look to him as a guide in matters of 
religion. No one who heard his sermons 
in those days can ever forget them. They 
were seldom directly theological. We had 
theology enough and to spare from the 
select preachers before the university. New- 
man, taking some Scripture character for a 
text, spoke to us about ourselves, our temp- 
tations, our experiences. His illustrations 
were inexhaustible. He seemed to be ad- 
dressing the most secret consciousness of 
each of us—as the eyes of a portrait appear 
to look at every person in a room. He 
never exaggerated ; he was never unreal. A 
sermon from him was a poem, formed on a 
distinct idea, fascinating by its subtlety, 
welcome—how welcome !—from its sincerity, 
interesting from its originality, even to those 
who were careless of religion, and to others 
who wished to be religious, but had found 
religion dry and wearisome, it was like the 
springing of a fountain out of the rock. 

The hearts of men vibrate in answer to one 
another like the strings of musical instru- 
ments. These sermons were, I suppose, the 
records of Newman’s own mental experience. 
They appear to me to be the outcome of 
continued meditation upon his fellow-crea- 
tures and their position in this world ; their 
awful responsibilities ; the mystery of their 
nature, strangely mixed of good and evil, of 
strength and weakness. A tone, not of fear, 
but of infinite pity runs through them all, 
and along with it a resolution to look facts in 
the face; not to fly to evasive generalities 
about infinite mercy and benevolence, but to 
examine what revelation really has added to 
our knowledge, either of what we are or of 
what lies before us. We were met on all 
sides with difficulties ; for experience did not 
confirm, it rather contradicted, what revela- 
tion appeared distinctly to assert. I recollect 
a sermon from him—I think in the year 1839 
—I have never read it since; I may not now 
remember the exact words, but the impression 
left is ineffaceable. It was on the trials of 
faith, of which he gave different illustrations. 
He supposed, first, two children to be edu- 
cated together, of similar temperament and 
under similar conditions, one of whom was 
baptized and the other unbaptized. He 
represented them as growing up equally 
amiable, equally upright, equally reverent 
and God-fearing, with no outward evidence 
that one was in a different spiritual condition 
from the other; yet we were required to 


believe not oniy that their condition was 
totally different, but that one was a child of 
God, and his companion was not. 

Again, he drew a sketch of the average 
men and women who made up society, 
whom we ourselves encountered in daily 
life, or were connected with, or read about 
in newspapers. They were neither special 
saints nor special sinners. Religious men 
had faults, and often serious ones. Men 
careless of religion were often amiable in 
private life, good husbands, good fathers, 
steady friends, in public honourable, brave, 
and patriotic. Even in the worst and 
wickedest, in a witch of Endor, there was a 
human heart and human tenderness. None 
seemed good enough for heaven, none so 
bad as to deserve to be consigned to the 
company of evil spirits, and to remain in 
pain and misery for ever. Yet all these 
people were, in fact, divided one from the 
other by an invisible line of separation. If 
they were to die on the spot as they actually 
were, some would be saved, the rest would 
be lost—the saved to have eternity of happi- 
ness, the lost to be with the devils in hell. 

Again, 1 am not sure whether it was on 
the same occasion, but it was in following 
the same line of thought, Newman described 
closely some of the incidents of our Lord’s 
passion ; he then paused. For a few mo- 
ments there was a breathless silence. ‘Then, 
in a low, clear voice, of which the faintest 
vibration was audible in the farthest corner 
of St. Mary’s, he said, “Now, I bid you 
recollect that He to whom these things were 
done was Almighty God.” It was as if an 
electric stroke had gone through the church, 
as if every person present understood for the 
first time the meaning of what he had all 
his life been saying. I suppose it was an 
epoch in the mental history of more than 
one of my Oxford contemporaries. 

Another sermon left its mark upon me. It 
was upon evidence. I had supposed up to that 
time that the chief events related in the Gos- 
pels were as well authenticated as any other 
facts of history. I had read Paley and Gro- 
tius at school,.and their arguments had been 
completely satisfactory to me. The Gospels 
had been written by apostles or companions 
of apostles. There was sufficient evidence, 
in Paley’s words, “that many professing to 
be original witnesses of the Christian miracles 
had passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
sufferings in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered.” St. Paul was a further and 
independent authority. It was not con- 





ceivable that such men as St. Paul and the 
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other apostles evidently were should have | the miracles of the New Testament; and if 


conspired to impose a falsehood upon the 
world, and should have succeeded in doing 
it undetected in an age exceptionally culti- 
vated and sceptical. Gibbon I had studied 
also, and had thought about the five causes by 
which he explained how Christianity came 
to be believed; but they had seemed to me 
totally inadequate. I was something more 
than surprised, therefore, when I heard New- 
man say that Hume’s argument against the 
credibility of miracles was logically sound. 
The laws of nature, so far as could be ob- 
served, were uniform, and in any given 
instance it zas more likely as a mere matter 
of evidence that men should deceive or be 
deceived, than that those laws should have 
been deviated from. Of course he did not 
leave the matter in this position. Hume 
goes. on to say that he is speaking of evi- 
dence as addressed to the reason ; the Chris- 
tian religion addresses itself to faith, and the 
credibility of it is therefore unaffected by his 
objection. What Hume said in irony New- 
man accepted in earnest. Historically the 
proofs were insufficient, or sufficient only to 
create a sense of probability. Christianity was 
apprehended by a faculty essentially different. 
It was called faith. But what was faith, and 
on what did it rest? Was it as if mankind 
had been born with but four senses, by 
which to form their notions of things ex- 
ternal to them, and that a fifth sense of 
sight was suddenly conferred on favoured 
individuals, which converted conjecture into 
certainty? I could not tell. For myself 
this way of putting the matter-gave me no 
new sense at all, and only taught me to dis- 
trust my old ones. 

I say at once that I think it was injudi- 
cious of Newman to throw out before us 
thus abryptly an opinion so extremely agitat- 
ing. I explain it by supposing that here, as 
elsewhere, his sermons contained simply the 
workings of his own mind, and were a sort 
of public confession which he made as he 
went along. I suppose that something of 
this kind had been passing through him. 
He was in advance of his time. He had 
studied the early fathers ; he had studied 
Church history, and the lives of the saints 
and martyrs. He knew that the hard and 
fast line which Protestants had drawn at 
which miracles had ceased was one which 
no historical canon could reasonably defend. 
Stories of the exercise of supernatural power 
ran steadily from the beginning to the latest 
period of the Church’s existence ; many of 
them were as well supported by evidence as 





reason was to be the judge, no arbitrary 
separation of the age of the apostles from 
the age of their successors was possible. 
Some of these stories might be inventions, or 
had no adequate authority for them ; but for 
others there was authority of eye-witnesses ; 
and if these were to be set aside by a per- 
emptory act of will as unworthy of credit, 
the Gospel miracles themselves might fall 
before the same methods. The argument of 
Hume was already silently applied to the entire 
post-apostolic period. It had been checked 
by the traditionary reverence for the Bible. 
But this was not reason ; it was faith. Per- 
haps, too, he saw that the alternative did 
not lie as sharply as Paley supposed, be- 
tween authentic fact and deliberate fraud. 
Legends might grow; they grew every day, 
about common things and persons, without 
intention to deceive. Imagination, emo- 
tion, affection, or, on the other side, fear 
and animosity, are busy with the histories of 
men who have played a remarkable part in 
the world. Great historic figures—a William 
Tell, for instance—have probably had no 
historical existence at all, and yet are fastened 
indelibly into national traditions. Such re- 
flections as these would make it evident that 
if the Christian miracles were to be believed, 
not as possibly or probably true, but as indis- 
putably true—true in such a sense that a 
man’s life on earth, and his hope for the 
future, could be securely based upon them— 
the history must be guaranteed by authority 
different in kind from the mere testimony to be 
gathered out of books. I suppose every think- 
ing person would now acknowledge this to be 
true. And we see, in fact, that Christians of 
various persuasions supplement the evidence 
in several ways. Some assume the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible; others are conscious 
of personal experiences which make doubt 
impossible. Others, again, appeal justly to 
the existence of Christianity as a fact, and to 
the power which it has exerted in elevating 
and humanizing mankind. Newman found 
what he wanted in the living authority of 
the Church, in the existence of an organized 
body which had been instituted by our Lord 
Himself, and was still actively present among 
us as a living witness of the truth. ‘Thus the 
imperfection of the outward evidence was 
itself an argument for the Catholic theory. 
All religious people were agreed that the facts 
of the Gospel narrative really happened as 
they were said to have happened. Proof 
there must be somewhere to justify the con- 
viction; and proof could only be found in 
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the admission that the Church, the organized 
Church with its bishops and priests, was not 
a human institution, but was the living body 
through which the Founder of Christianity: 
Himself was speaking to us. 

Such, evidently, was one use to which 
Hume’s objection could be applied, and to 
those who, like Newman, were provided 
with the antidote, there was no danger in 
admitting the force of it. Nor would the 
risk have been great with his hearers if they 
had been playing with the question as a 
dialectical exercise. But he had made them 
feel and think seriously about it by his own 
intense earnestness, and, brought up as most 
of them had been to believe that Christianity 
had sufficient historical evidence for it, to 
be suddenly told that the famous argument 
against miracles was logically valid after all, 
was at least startling. The Church theory, 
as making good a testimony otherwise de- 
fective, was new to most of us, and not very 
readily taken in. To remove the foundation 
ef a belief, and to substitute another, is like 
putting new foundations to a house. The 
house itself may easily be overthrown in the 
process. I have said before that in a healthy | 
state of things religion is considered too ' 
sacred to be argued about. It is believed : 
as a matter of duty, and the why or the. 





wherefore are not so much as thought about. 
Revolutions are not far off when men begin 
to ask whence the sovereign derives his 
authority. Scepticism is not far off when 
they ask why they believe their creed. We 
had all been satisfied about the Gospel his- 
tory ; not a shadow of doubt had crossed 
the minds of one of us; and though we might 
not have been able to give a logical reason 
for our certitude, the certitude was in us, and 
might well have been let alone. I for one 
began to read Hume attentively, and though 
old associations prevented me from recog- 
nising the full force of what he had to say, 
no doubt I was unconsciously affected by 
him. It must have been so, for I remember 
soon after insisting to a friend that the essen- 
tial part of religion was morality. My friend 
replied that morality was only possible to 
persons who received power through faith to 
keep the commandments. But this did not 
satisfy me, for it seemed contrary to fact. 
There were: persons of great excellence 
whose spiritual beliefs were utterly different. 
I could not bring myself to admit that the 


| goodness, for instance, of a Unitarian was 


only apparent. After all is said, the visible 
conduct of men is the best test that we can 
have of their inward condition. If not the 
best, where are we to find a better? 

J. A. FROUDE. 





THE AMERICAN KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
A School for Housemaids. 


By ALFRED BUTLER STAREY. 


hei six years ago a young New England 

lady, of good family and well-educated, 
having been unexpectedly thrown upon her 
own resources, was appointed matron of the 
Wilson Industrial School, the pioneer mission 
of New York. 

The domestic staff of the School con- 
sisted at that time of a standing force of 
a cook and a housemaid, with a reserve 
of a large number of children, who were 
inmates of the house, and were called upon 
to assist in the household duties by turns. 
Entering the kitchen of her new domain 
for the first time, Miss Huntington found 
two little maids ostensibly employed in paring 
potatoes, but actually, and with greater zeal, 
engaged in pelting one another with the 
parings. The gentle words with which she 
greeted them were a complete surprise, 
and the children surrendered at discretion. 
Having elicited a confession from the delin- 





quents that they did not like the occupation 
in which they were nominally engaged, the 
new matron proclaimed a revolution in these 
words: ‘‘ Why, of course you don’t like it, 
poor little things, because you are so tired 
and have been sitting here so long. Now 
run out intoO the yard and play for half 
an hour, and when I ring the bell you will 
come in at once.” 

It is needless to say that they did come in 
as soon as the bell rang, with happy, flushed 
faces, and all out of breath, Their play was 
delightful, but they left it eagerly to see some- 
thing more of this wonderful new matron, 
who had sent them out to play instead of 
scolding them. Already they felt that she 
loved them, and their little hearts, all unused 
to disinterested kindness, were hers 

Following up the victory thus won, Miss 
Huntington, by her happy nature and affec- 
tionate solicitude, managed to infuse into 
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the children’s drudgery a new vitality. But 
still she was conscious, that after all it was 
drudgery, and not play. Children must learn 














indeed; but 
couldtheynot 
learn as well © 
by play as by 
work, or even better? 
She felt that if she could 
only turn to her own 9: Fa 
purposes the child’s | me 
natural instinct to amuse | 
itself, her object would ! 


t 





“Is Mrs. Brown at home?” 


ing with blocks and gradually learning the rudiments 
of geometry. In a moment my fancy painted my 
poor children in the same pretty framing, setting litile 
tables, washing little dishes, all the time listening 
to corrections and suggestions from kind 
teachers. What happy little faces! Work 
had become play, and the instruments of toil 
were playthings. The same broom, only a 
little smaller, with a ‘right 1ibbon tied on 
the handle; the same cups to wash, only 
these were toys and so cunning! Such was 
the picture!” 


And such was the origin of the new 
system. 

“A Kinder-Garten!” exclaimed 
Miss Huntington. “What I need is 
a Kitchen-Garden.” And so it was 
called a “ Kitchen-Garden.” 

Having sketched out in her mind 
her plan, Miss Huntington selected 
twenty-four little maids from her re- 
serve force, and proceeded to put her 
scheme into practice. But let it not 
be imagined that the method, as it 
now appears in its completed form, 
was born full-grown. It was deve- 
loped step by step, with much anxiety 
and thought. A piano was the first 
necessity ; a march was introduced 
here, a song there, and then a frolic. 
We have seen its origin: it is needless 
to trace its development. It is now 
almost as perfect as it can be for the 
rudimentary instruction at. which it 
aims; and it must not be forgotten 
that the method does not pretend to 
teach the whole duty cf the housewife. 
It does not touch upon the higher art 
of Cooking, wisely leaving this to fol- 
low at a later stage—the academic 
course, as it were, in housekeeping, 
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be accomplished and her victory complete. | while the Kitchen-Garden is but a prepara- 
| tory school, 


And so, toiling by day, and wearing out the 
long nights in thought, she sought her in- 
Spiration. 

The inspiration was not long in coming. 
In 1876 Miss Huntington published, in a 
tiny volume which she called “ Little House- 
keepers,” some of the precepts which she had 
found to be of most constant use in her 
daily work. Through this she made the ac- 
quaintance of a Miss Haines, who had won 
much success in New York as a teacher, 
and by her was invited to visit her Kinder- 
garten, 

The effect upon Miss Huntington of this 
revelation—for such it was—is graphically 
told by herself :-— 

‘* How shall I describe my joy? My mystery was 


allsolved. There, in a pretty, sunny room, among 
birds and flowers, sat children of the wealthy, build- 


} 





From Lomes made repulsive, if not by 
positive squalor, at least by that utter disre- 
gard of domestic comfort which drives men 
and women to the rum-shop, and children to 
the comparative luxury of the gutter, the 
little girls come in their shabby, homely 
garments to a bright airy room, with its clean, 
comfortable-looking furniture, hung round 
with pleasing pictures, and dotted here and 
there with gay and fragrant flowers—such 
lowers as they have seen in rare excursions 
to the Park, where a grey-coated policeman 
is ready at every turn to pounce upon the long- 
ing little hands that would dare pluck them. 
The Kitchen-Garden is all abloom as a 
garden should be, and instead of a stern 
policeman to guard its treasures, a bright- 
faced, cheery young lady actually invites the 
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children to a nearer acquaintance with these 
buds and blossoms, about which they know | 





songs, each of them having some more or 
less direct bearing on the subject in hand. 


nothing but that they are beautiful and{Every lesson opens with a march played 


fragrant, and that they feel the happier for 
seeing and smelling them. 


| upon a piano by some person, other than the 
| instructor, who will be required to remain at 


The principle of the system being instruc- | the instrument throughout the whole exercise. 
tion in the guise of amusement, the lessons 
are interspersed with games and marches and 





Tie Breakfast-Table. 


to the teacher, and after making the circuit | 
of the room, the children take their places 
and prepare for the lesson. 

Beginning with the simplest articles, Les- 
son Number One comprises exercises with 
Kinder-Garten sticks, two-and-a-half inches 
long, by means of which the children are 
taught various facts connected with wood. 


As the march strikes up the class enters the 
room (or falls into line), and bows in unison 





The office of the sticks is rather 
to aid the memory by association 
than to actually illustrate any 
practical use to which wood may be 
put. For instance, with a bundle of 
sticks in front of each child, the teacher 
asks a series of questions eliciting such 
facts as these :— 
Coal will not kindle without sticks of 
wood. Kindling wood should be gathered 
over night, and placed near the stove or 
range to dry. Matches are small sticks of 
wood tipped with brimstone. They should 
not be struck on the wall, because that will 
make an ugly black mark ; and when burned 
they should not be thrown on the carpet, but 
into the grate or some other safe place. 
This lesson is then relieved and further 
pressed home by a simple ditty sung by all 
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the chil ren in unison, a esas verse of | At dene given by chords on the piano— 
which will suffice, for Kitchen-Garden poetry | | | and here it may be said that, to insure unity 
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is not always of the highest order,— 
© Then about the matches learn, 
How they’re made and how they burn— 
Not to scratch them on the wall, 
Nor on the carpet let them fali.” 


“The old town of Anjou,” says a recent 


writer, “was once most remarkable for its | 
folding of linen. It seems a little thing to| 
distinguish a place, but one who witnessed a | 
display of the grand old cabinets of its | 


spacious mansions would be likely to re- 
member it ever afterwards.” 

The Kitchen-Garden, while it does not 
aim at the elaborate “gerie of the mediaeval 
Anjevins, teaches their accomplishment by 
means of small pieces of paper representing 
towels and napkins. Each fold is made 
simultaneously by the whole class, while the 


teacher directs and examines, and distributes | 


praise or blame, as either may be deserved, 
being careful, however, to encourage when 
praise cannot conscientiously be given. Thus | 
the children are taught to fold napkins for the 
table, and towels, &c., for ironing, the teacher, 
of course, pointing out rules to be observed 
in each operation. 

The exercise is brought to a close by a 
musical game, in which the children form a 
ring and play at “ Waiting on the door.” 
Each in turn, walking round, the outside of 
the circle, rings a little hand-bell behind one 
of her play mates, who turns and faces the 
bell-ringer. 

“Is Mrs. Brown at home?” i inquires the 
make-believe caller. 

“Yes, ma’am : please let me show you to 
the parlour and I will speak to her.” 

And so the game goes on, and any one who 
has watched little girls playing at “making 
calls ” will understand the amusement which 
those little girls find in this simple game. That 
the practical use of the lesson is not forgotten 
as soon as the game breaks up will be evident 
to any visitor to the Wilson Industrial School 
at any hour, when he will find himself taking 
part in a game of “Waiting on the door” 


with a little maid of some twelve summers, | 


and rehearsing the self-same words that are | 
set down in Miss Huntington’s book. 


The Second Lesson teaches the art of, minutive wooden 
setting a breakfast-table. As in the first | 


lesson, and, indeed, in all, the class enters 
the room to the accompaniment of a gay 
march, each child carrying a plain board 
about twelve inches square, and two boxes— | 
the one containing 2 toy set of tin breakfast | 
dishes, coffee-pot, &c. ; the other (and smaller | 
one) table- cloth, napkins, knives and forks. | 


| of action, every operation is directed by this 
; means—the children arrange each her little 
| outfit of toys. After the boxes. are emptied, 
}and the contents of the larger one placed 
upon its lid superimposed upon the smaller 
box (which then does duty for a sideboard) 
the square board is placed upon the larger 
box and forms the breakfast-table. Then 
the cloth is laid and the articles are placed 
upon it in order. 

Knives and forks should be put on first, 
the knives at the right hand, with their sharp 
edges turned towards the plate. ‘The coffee- 
pot should always be scalded before the 
coffee is put in. This is the sugar-bowl: it 
should always be filled when taken from the 
table. The breakfast plates should always 
be hot. 

These and other necessary precepts are 
| not inculcated in a direct dry way, and in 
just so many words; but by question and 

answer and comment, and by associating 
each individual article, as attention 
is directed <% to it, with its 
particular ee uses and treat- 
ment. In likeman- 
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|ner, and 
|in due order, 
the toys are re- 
| moved from the 
| table, washed in di- 


bowls, and returned : 
to their boxes, and after 2 {44 wachine the 
song the lesson closes with 3 shes 
a wand- exercise, such as is 
used in gymnasiums, to the accompaniment 
of music. 

The more difficult art of setting a dinner- 
| table is treated in a later exercise; but it is, 
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of course, so much similar to the breakfast- 
table lesson as to need no Gescription here. 
The necessary and generally imperfectly 


understood science of bed-making 
subject of the next exercise. 
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forms the | 


** Away now swiftly flying, 
It is our sweeping day ; 
For brooms and dusters hieing 
To work without delay. 
First open shutters wide, 
Move little things outside, 
Then sweep, sweep, sweep, my little maid, 
To make your room so neat. 


for 


° ’ a P Then sweep, sweep, sweep, my little maid, 
quired are a doll’s bedstead, about | To make your room so neat.”’ 
two feet long, and chairs of 
proportion- ate size, for} The lesson is followed by a game (accom- 
every four ‘a children. | panied, as usual, by music), in which the 
The chairs | toys are the little brooms, each ornamented 
| 


-bed-linen and 
pillows to be 
placed upon, for 
it would never do 
for our dainty little 
maids to throw them 
upon the floor. By pre- 
cept and example the 


are taught how to air the bed, how to dispose | 


the sheets and blankets, and how 
to make the whole smooth and 
neat ; for, as the song sings— 


* Beds made in a hurry, 
A fret and a worry, 

Are always unhealthy and musty, ’tis 
But left for an airing, 
Pains-taking and caring, 

And one must sleep sweetly, to know it is pure.’ 


The cardinal rules for bed- 
making are here introduced in 
rhyme, each child repeating one 
line. The last three lines close 
the exercise as follows :— 


sure 5 


“*So now say your prayers; lay aside all 
your cares, 

And rest your small head, for your teacher 
has said 

You’re a dear little girl, and can make a 
nice bed.” 


As a pendant to bed-making a 
lesson is introduced 


opens with a song, the metre of w 
suggest to many readers the air to 


is sung in Miss Huntington’s classes :—- 









in this session. 


with a bright ribbon, and skipping-ropes. 

|The games may be of any kind the toys 

may suggest, and, of course, “ skip- 

pig” is one of them. Care must 

be taken, however, that everything 
be done in strict time, so that the 
play may not degenerate into a 
mere romp. 

And now we will suppose it is 
Monday morning, which is washing- 
day in all well-regulated families. 
Our Kitchen-Garden class is cer- 
tainly well-regulated, for here we See 
four posts, about eighteen inches high, 
stuck into holes, two at each end of 
the table, and, stretched from post to 
post, a clothes-line of string. ‘This is 
the laundry and drying-ground all ia 
one, and presently the twenty-four 
little washerwomen enter the room 
with their washing-tubs and boards 
and bundles of dolls’ clothing. After 
the usual questions and 
answers, the class pro- 
ceeds to wash 


the 


Making the Bed: 









children 
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sweeping 
It 
hich will 
which it| the clothes 


| “ with invisible 
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The Laundry and Drying-Ground all in one. 
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soap and imperceptible water” to a merry 
cune :— 


“In the tubs so cheerily our little hands must go, 
Washing all se merrily, and washing white as snow,” &c. 


More questions follow, bearing upon the 
relative treatment of various articles—the 
order in which they should be washed and 
the manner in which they should be arranged 
on the clothes-line ; and when all have been 
taken down the class retires with the wash- 
ing apparatus, and reappears armed with 
scrubbing brushes. From washing clothes 
to scrubbing tables is a natural transition, 
and with the rhythmic accompaniment of 
their brushes the children sing the ‘ Scrub- 
bing Song :”— 


“* Scrubbing away at the break of day, 
l'o make our homes look neat; 
For a good hard scrub is the very best way 
fo make all smell so sweet. 


Chorus—Then scrub away in your very best way, 
With a face so bright and cheertul, 
For a cheery face meets much more grace 
Than one that is always teartul.” 

And a ‘cheery face” is, indeed, one of 
the characteristics of a Kitchen-Garden class. 
Cheerfulness is the genius loci. The face, 
voice, and manner of the teacher inspire it ; 
it floats upon the fragrance of the flowers, 
and is reflected by the brightness of the 
furniture and the general aspect of the sur- 
roundings. Insubordination is almost un- 
known ; but in the rare cases in which it has 
shown itself the originator of the system, 
instead of “keeping in” the offender, or 
giving her an “imposition” (rightly so 
called), simply forbids the child coming to 
Kitchen- Garden for the next lesson—a 
punishment which has invariably been found 
effective. 

Enough of the details of the method has 
now been given to show its general working, 
and it is impossible in so limited a space to 
do more than this. As has been said, the 
system was developed slowly, and with infi- 
nite thought. It is now almost perfect, and 
its author has prepared and printed by sub- 
scription a book which gives the fullest details, 
and which is, indeed, the teacher’s text-book. 
But more important than the book is the 
spirit which animates the teacher. The 
system aims at instruction under the guise of 
amusement. The pedagogue must be hidden 
under the bright smile and affectionate 
nature of the elder sister or playmate. If 
the disguise be too slight—if, indeed, it be 
an effort to maintain it—the teacher may 
count on failure. Only those who have an 
inborn love for children, and a real sym- 
pati:y with child-nature, can hope for success. 
Fortunately these qualities are given to many 


of those whom we speak o carelessly, but 
without intentional disrespect, as our women- 
| folk. ‘The bread-winner gives his money to 
| the cause of charity ; his wife and daughters 
| and sisters give their time and energy, and 
| by their tender sympathy, bright faces, and 
| gentle manners make the bread of charity 
sweeter to those who must eat it. 

But philanthropy is nothing if not practical, 
and the most benevolent spirit is but a vain 
blessing if it incite not to good works. 
Given the enthusiastic spirit and the material 
on which to work, we must also have the ap- 
paratus. And here it was that Miss Hun- 
tington met her first great practical difficulty. 
It would seem reasonable to suppose that in 
these days, when almost everything is counter- 
feited in miniature for the amusement of the 
young—even to the very sea-beach, with whose 
sand the children love so dearly to build forts 
to be demolished by the incoming tide— 
there would be no difficulty in laying hand 
upon as complete a set of toy utensils for 
baby-housekeeping as the most exacting 
teacher could desire. But such was not the 
case. For her purpose Miss Huntington 
required that the toys should be in pro- 


their being exact counterparts of their grown- 
up prototypes. After a fruitless search at the 
shops she bearded the toy-makers in their 
factories, and it was not long before two 
dozen complete sets of household toys, made 
to her special order, were displayed in all their 
brand-new glitter before the astonished and 
delighted eyes of as many children seated at 
the Kitchen-Garden tables. 

Before offering a few suggestions for the 
guidance of those who may be disposed to 
make the Kitchen-Garden experiment, I will 
sketch briefly, for their encouragement, its 
progress in the United States. The Kitchen- 
Garden system having been so successfully 
planted in New York and elsewhere, a 
number of ladies interested in it have formed 
themselves into a society, the declared ob- 
jects of which are—(1) To secure the wide 
and correct diffusion of the principles on 
which the system is based. (2) To prevent 
its degenerating into a careless and erratic 
method of teaching. (3) To promote uni- 
formity of action in all Kitchen - Garden 
schools. (4) To establish a place of refe- 
rence, and for consultation with those inte- 
rested in the system. (5) To assure its 
perpetuation. 

In April, 1879, the society was for- 
mally incorporated, and in accordance with 
| the laws of the State of New York, under 





portion, and yet be large enough to admit of ° 
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the title of “The Kitchen-Garder Asso- 
ciation.” The statistics of the previous 
year show that there were in the United 
States during that time twenty-two classes, 
containing between five hundred and six 
hundred children, under the instruction of 
seventy teachers. Of these vlasses eleven 
were in New York, and the rest distributed 
among five of the principal cities of the 
Union. Miss Huntington herself has directly 
trained most of the seventy teachers, and 
all acknowledge the invaluable assistance 
her book has given them. 

When the principle of the thing is thoroughly 
understood, such modifications as might be 
necessary to make its teaching accord with 
English practice in housekeeping could easily 
be made; while the marches, and the songs, 
with the airs to which they are sung, might 
be varied, where strict conformity to the 
established usage is not essential. 

In almost every village there is some 
room—a schoolroom, for instance —the 
use of which can be obtained for two or 
three afternoons a week without expense. 
Such a room is almost sure to be bare and 
uninviting, but all ladies know how much 
can be done to make a room look bright 
and cheerful with those odds and ends which 
accumulate in every house, and are the bane 
of orderly housewives. Pictures, too, which 
never more expected to see the light of day, 
may be brought out, blinking, from their 
garret prisons ; and when dusted and washed, 
and, if necessary, touched up—their frames, 
I mean—with paint, they may renew the 
pleasures of their youth and smile upon the 
rising generation. Only such, however, as 
are pleasing to the youthful eye should be 
accorded this privilege. In these days of 
cheap and good photographs and prints, 
there will be little necessity to ransack the 
garret for works of Art; and where Art fails 
let Nature herself step in and fill the void 
with her rich variety of form and colour in 
growing plants and plucked flowers, not for- 
getting the modest beauties of meadow, 
mossy bank, and hedgerow. When the 
Kitchen-Garden room is made habitable to 
the: eye, so to speak, the actually necessary 
furniture for utilitarian purposes will be a 
piano, placed so that the player can see both 
the instructor and the children ; two tables 
(to accommodate easily twelve children each) 
pierced near the corners, and about nine 
inches from the edge, with holes for the 
miniature clothes-posts, and twenty-four seats. 
Chairs with backs are preferable for three 
reasons—they are more comfortable than 





benches, more easily accessible, and dess like 
the seats used in schools. ‘This is a matter, 
however, which need not be insisted on at 
first if the room (a schoolroom) is already 
provided with the ordinary benches. 

The outlay required for the equipment of 
a class of twenty-four children for the lessons 
which have been outlined in this paper 
amounts to from eight to ten pounds. The 
articles needed will be as follows :—Twenty- 
four of each of the following —tea sets, 
dinner sets, knives and forks, table-cloths, 
napkins, towels, dish-pans, brooms, skipping- 
ropes, wands, bags of clothes-pins ; also six— 
three will do—bedsteads about two feet long, 
with mattress, bed linen, bolsters and pillows; 
two chairs with each bed, and eight clothes- 
posts about eighteen inches high ; in addi- 
tion, twenty-four bundles of Kindergarten 
sticks (which can be obtained at school- 
furnishing houses) and some dolls’ clothing 
—any odd ones will do, provided they are 
all about the same size—for the washing- 
lesson, and bags to contain them. 

The rough estimate given above for the 
whole outfit is based upon New York prices, 
but it is doubtful whether English toy-makers 
can supply articles at an appreciably lower 
rate. In consideration, however, of the 
large quantity to be bought at one time, and 
the purpose for which they are required, it 
would not be unfair to expect toy-makers 
to make some reduction in price. 

In organizing a Kitchen-Garden great care 
should be taken to have everything in per- 
fect working order, so that no hitch may 
occur. Children are the acutest of critics— 
especially town-bred children — and _ the 
novelty of their surroundings will not prevent 
them from seeing and noting anything that is 
likely to betray the pious fraud which is be- 
ing practised upon them. While it is not for 
a moment to be supposed that all reference 
to the instructive nature of the amusements 
provided for them should be kept from the 
children, even if it were possible, yet it is 
absolutely necessary that they should learn to 
look upon the exercises as a recreation, and 
to this end the mechanism should be so per- 
fect, and apparently automatic, as not to 
suggest that it is mechanism. Many diffi- 
culties will arise, and some will appear insur- 
mountable ; but as the idea is considered by 
earnest would-be “ Kitchen-Gardeners,” and 
the plans thought out, many of the mountains 
will dwindle down to mole-hills, while the 
really difficult obstacles will serve as land- 
marks to recall the triumphs that have been 
won. 
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Much is being done to raise the standard | independence, attract many who, in days 
of cookery in England, but nothing has been | gone by, would have entered service in their 
attempted to train the housemaid to a more | | teens to grow up with the household. But 
intelligent discharge of her duties. This | domestic service is still a fact, and an impor- 
need, so sorely felt in America, Miss Hunt-/| tant department of labour, and if English 
ington’s system bids fair to supply. And _| ladies would have around them handmaidens 
though England is blest with far more effi- | | who need not fear comparison with the “neat- 
cient servants than America is unwillingly | handed Phyllis ” whose trim figure is not the 
obliged to put up with, there is no doubt | least conspicuous in pictures of the domestic 
that domestic service even here is not what | life of our grand-parents, let a School for 
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it used to be. Other callings requiring equal | 
skill, and affording higher wages, with greater 


Housemaids be enrolled among the great 
progressive institutions of Great Britain. 





VICTORIOUS FAILURES. 


| Sop eeage onegrige as the title of this paper 
may seem, it is in reality not so; for 
while there are many victories as disastrous as 
defeats, so there are many defeats which are 
equivalent to victories. A failure may be 
pronounced a success in the same ratio that 
it leads to ultimate triumph. There is a 
deep and world-wide significance in the 
legend of King Robert Bruce and the spider. 
Whether the story be true or not I do not 
care; it answers my purpose. Again and 
again was the spider beaten back in the 
endeavour to accomplish its engineering 
feat; and yet seeming failure was but the 
nurse of courage till at length final victory 
crowned its enterprise. Given proportionate 
energy and determination in the breast of 
every man, and he might move mountains. 
He would be proof against defeat, invincible 
against fate. For many weary years, Bruce 
himself was to all seeming a hopeless adven- 
turer, schooled in hardship and stricken 
by adversity. For long, we are told, he 
listened in Highland glens to the bay of the 
bloodhounds on his track, or held single- 
handed a pass against a crowd of savage 
clansmen. It seemed incredible that such 
an one should ever come to wear the crown 
of Scotland. But all his severe training was 
not actual failure ; it was the preparation for 
victory. Every hardship encountered brought 
him one stage nearer the goal; and how 
then can such enterprises be termed failures ? 

Seneca says that a virtuous man struggling 
with misfortune is such a spectacle as gods 
might look upon with envy; and we may 
of course widen the scope of that word 
virtuous to include all brave spirits strug- 
gling after noble and definite ends, If failure 
and success are to be measured by the imme- 
diate effects which human actions produce 
upon mankind, then some of our best and 


greatest men were conspicuous failures. Take | 





one or two examples as they occur to us. On 
a certain Sunday in February, 1526, Cardinal 
Wolsey sat in great state in old St. Paul’s. 
Beneath the pulpit were gathered baskets of 
books, which were speedily to be burned in 
the fire lighted before the great cross. These 
were Tyndale’s Testaments, produced with 
great labour and under severe hardship, and 
given to the people of England to be their 
moral and spiritual life-blood. They were 
all destroyed, and ten years later the body of 
Tyndale also had perished like his books in the 
flames. But was the truth stamped out? On 
the contrary, it rose again stronger than ever. 
And Tyndale, was he defeated and his work 
a failure? Let the millions who have reaped 
the advantage of his brave Christian courage 
and labour testify. Think, again, of Avisseau, 

the potter of Tours. Three hundred years 
had passed away since Palissy had died and 
carried with him his secret to the grave. 
Avisseau aspired to bring back to men the 
knowledge of the lost art. But he laboured 
on, day and night, apparently in vain. His 
goods were sold and he lost all; and at 
length he was driven to exclaim, “Ah! 
could I but buy one piece of gold with a 
whole cupful of my blood!” Surely here 
was failure, blank and utter! No; daylight 
was in view, though the world saw it not. 
Avisseau had a wile cast in the same noble 
and heroic mould as himself. She gazed lov- 
ingly and lingeringly upon her wedding-ring, 
but at last drew the little sacred thing from 
her finger and gave it to her husband. “’Tis 
our own,” she said ; “then take the gold and 
melt it down.” It was a moment of terrible 
agony for the man of science, but his wile 
insisted upon the talisman going into the 
crucible. The anxious moments passed, 
and it was found that the sacrifice had not 
been made in vain: Avisseau rediscovered 
the secret of enamelled gold. No failure 
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here. Another and more recent example 
where the human mind has risen beyond the | 
depressing influence of failure, is furnished | 
by the career of Sir Walter Scott. At the 
age of fifty-five, the distinguished novelist 
found himself penniless after many years of 


strenuous labour, and burdened with a debt | 


of £117,000. Such a sum would seem 
appalling to ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred, and would completely paralyze their 
energies ; but in the case of Scott it had a 
precisely opposite effect. He at once set | 
himself to the Herculean, and to all appear- 
ances impossible, task of clearing off this 
great incubus. ‘The valiant man toiled on 
until death overtook him, with a success that 
is matter of history. Time would fail us to 
recite a tithe of the instances akin to these. 

The majority of men make a profound mis- 
take in their judgments upon this question 
of success or failure, and it is the office of 
posterity to rectify their errors. We all know 
how seven Grecian cities claimed great 
Homer dead, through which the living 
Homer begged his bread. ‘The fact is, there 
were two Homers—the Homer of the flesh, 
the poor, despised, blind old beggar; and 
the potential Homer, the first great poet and 
the wonder of the ages. Judged by the 
worldly standard, the first Homer was a sad 
and miserable failure; yet it was the same 
man of whom Alexander spake, when he 
found a rich cabinet among the spoils of 
Darius, and said that he should reserve it to 
keep his Homer in, for “ he was the best and 
most faithful counsellor he had in his military 
affairs.” So, as Montaigne reminds us, when 
Xenophanes complained one day to Hiero, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, that he was so poor 
he had not wherewithal to maintain two 
servants, the tyrant replied, “ Why, Homer, 
who was much poorer than thou art, keeps 
above ten thousand now he is dead.” So 
that as success does not always depend upon 
present conditions, neither can it be perma- 
nently hindered by them. Dionysius, moved 
to envy in that he could not equal Philoxenus 
in poesy, and Plato in discourse, condemned 
one to the quarries, and sent the other to be 
sold for a slave into the island of A®gina. 
How stand Dionysius and Plato now? 

The monetary value of things is also 
another fallacious estimate placed upon them 
by mankind. Following this test, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s melodrama of Zhe Shaughraun must be 
infinitely superior to the tragedy of Hamlet, 
as the modern dramatist received I believe 
something like £30,000 sterling for his work, 
while Shakespeare only received £ 5 for his. 


| But Hamlet stands now at the > Nand of all 
| literature, and is likely to do so until the end 
of time. The old adage that the worth of 
| | anything is just as much as it will bring 
| must be accepted with a very considerable 
grain of salt. It is true, no doubt, of those 
things which perish with the using, and 
| which minister to man’s physical wants; it 
|is strikingly untrue of the productions of 
| human skill and genius. 
Failure may be regarded as success in so 
far as it leads to renewed effort. Of course 
| there may be instances when no amount of 
application in the same f.eld can bring about 
the desired end; and in these cases perse- 
verance must necessarily be foolish and futile. 
But these examples are exceedingly rare. In 
the realms of thought, imagination, and 
science, failures to-day are but the ground- 
work of success to-morrow. Original minds 
in past centuries dimly saw the possibilities 
which we have made actual, and their failures 
to translate their nebulous ideas into action 
cannot in any sense be regarded as defeats. 
They originated principles which have since 
been translated into grand concrete forms, and 
were therefore the pioneers of these later days. 
Failure results in many instances from our 
not having a precise and definite object in 
view. Hence, Cervantes makes the inimit- 
able Sancho Panza say, “Some people go out 
for wool and come home shorn.” Numbers 
of individuals start out for the Land of Pro- 
mise, but beat a precipitate retreat imme- 
diately they sniff the nauseous odour of the 
Slough of Despond ; and perhaps it is as well 
this should be so, for if they cannot combat 
the initial trials of the campaign, how would 
they fare when the battle should wax hot 
with them in the Valley of Great Controversy ? 
Now to a lofty soul, fully conscious of the 
nobility and grandeur indwelling with it, 
trials act but as incentives, and the bram- 
bles which prick and sting suffice to rouse 
him when he is in danger of sleeping the 
sleep of death. But there is forced upon us 
the melancholy reflection that too often the 
goal aspired after is as deep and utter in its 
inadequacy to satisfy the mind, as are the 
difficulties great and numberless through 
which the man passes to attain toit. The 
great thing is to set before us an end worthy 
of our powers, always remembering that he 
who aims high is sure to achieve more than 
he whois contented with a lower and meaner 
horizon. Every man has it within his grasp, 
at least, to achieve one great and noble 
success, and that is a good life. This no one 
can mar but himself, and if it Le a failure at 
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the last, on his head alone must rest the 
blame. Live nobly, and Heaven itself will 
preserve thy fame. But to do this, a man 
must live conscientiously, manfully, virtu- 
ously. He must have that sheet anchor of 
the soul, faith in Providence ; and then, if 
all his earthly affairs should have stamped 
upon them the word “failure,” he himself 
will remain calm and unmoved amidst the 
wreck of all things. Let him do and suffer 
as his Maker wills, and victory must be his. 

That our achievements may be worthy, let 
us not fret unduly over the future. For this, 
indeed, if we be men, and acquit ourselves 
as men, we have no leisure. Nothing is 
more enervating than to discount the 
chances of success ; and if all men had done 
this, England, in this nineteenth century, 
would have been little in advance of the 
Middle Ages. That which we have to do, 
let us do with a will, and in that spirit of 
content and reverence of which George 
Herbert sang so sweetly. To know ourselves 
is a great thing; but to be for ever turning 
ourselves inside out is to enfeeble the mind 
and paralyze the action. Let us in to the fight 
with energy and vigour, and whatever be the 
nature of our aims, in their pursuit let us be 
all that is manly and sincere. Let us have 
no double-dealing, no swearing falsely, like 
Ananias and Sapphira, as to the price of the 
field. So surely as we use the devil’s scales 
towards others, so surely must we come short 
in the balances of God. With truth and 
right for watch-words, then, if, as mortals, we 
cannot command success, we shall have done 
more, we shall have deserved it. 

Of course the higher a man’s aims the 
stronger must the animosities be which he 
will enkindle. But let him remember that 
the praise of one just man outweighs the 
misrepresentation and abuse of a thousand 
enemies. On no account must he fall 
into the despondent condition of Dion, who, 
when apprised that Calippus watched all 
opportunities to take away his life, replied, 
“that he had rather die than live in such 
misery, that he must continually stand upon 
his guard, not only against his enemies, but 
his friends also.” Nothing great or lasting 
is achieved without sacrifice, and it is some- 
times more difficult for a man’s friends com- 
placently to regard his success than it is for 
his enemies. But if his friends fall away 
from him he must remain firm. Their ap- 
plause is not as necessary to him as the 
approval of his own conscience. That is 
his guide, and his ultimate court of appeal. 





Infinite in number, and as various in cha- 
racter, are our human ambitions. These 
goals of success are, indeed, coextensive 
with the race itself, for what man indulges 
precisely the same desires and day-dreams 
as his brother? Many of these ambitions 
are of a mean agd vulgar type, and we may 
without scruple or lack of generosity rejoice 
when they result in failure. The time will 
come—though it is still far distant—when 
even the ambition of the warrior will be 
stripped of its false glory and grandeur, 
and he himself stand exposed as one of 
the greatest enemies of humanity. He has 
too long already retarded the march of man- 
kind; and not until the sword has been 
returned to its scabbard, nevermore to be 
unsheathed, will men feel that they are 
brothers, and join hand to hand in the great 
victory of right over might. Meanwhile, we 
gaze through the vista of past ages, and 
almost insensibly breathe a wish to follow 
after and emulate the spirit of a veritably 
great man. Who is this hero? It is not 
Cesar, as, after the defeat of Scipio and the 
capture of Pompey, he enters Rome amid un- 
paralleled honours and congratulations ; it is 
not Mahomet, after he has overrun the various 
kingdoms of Asia and Africa, and forced his 
new religion upon the conquered ; it is not 
Archimedes, as he rushes through the streets 
of Syracuse, shouting, “ Eureka! Eureka!” 
it is not Nelson, as, in the flush of victory, he 
breathes his last, exclaiming, “‘ Thank God, 
I have done my duty!” it is not Columbus, 
when, after seasons of disappointment and 
deeds of cruelty, he sights the far-off land, and 
his eyes swim with exultant tears; it is not 
Wellington, as he cries, “ Up, Guards, and at 
them !” and forthwith wins the great battle of 
all modern campaigns. No, it is none of these. 
But the scene is yonder at Rome, where 
stands one heavily bound with chains. His 
only crime has been that of living too purely 
and unselfishly. He has been before his 
judges, and is now led forth to execution. 
Here is human nature risen to its highest 
glory. Paul, formerly called Saul of Tarsus, 
a persecutor of the saints, dies for his faith, 
after a warfare that has embraced within it 
all trials, difficulties, and dangers. To the 
spectators of his martyrdom, here was a great 
and ignominious failure. The world, how- 
ever, has long since crowned him victor, 
and the friendless martyr now occupies 
almost the largest space in its history, while 
his influence, ever-widening, will extend to 
the very latest generations of the human race. 

G. BARNETT SMITH. 




















WIND AND WAVE. 
A MARCH PICTURE. 
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** Winds were blowing, waters flowing.” 
—The Ballad of Oriana. 
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TOILING BY TANGANYIKA. 
By JOSEPH THOMSON. 
Il. 


ND now commenced a piece of work | glimpses of Tanganyika would be obtained 


which, for hardships, difficulties, and dan- 
gers, is perhaps unparalleled in the history of 
African travelling. It certainly far surpassed 


anything we had as yet met, though we had | 


had our share of hard work. One hundred 


and eighty miles (as the crow flies) of moun- | 


tains were traversed. No gentle undulations 
and rounded valleys, but savage peaks and 


tavines and glens, Ridge after ridge had to 
be crossed, rising with precipitous sides, and 
requiring hands and knees in the ascent. 
Now we would go up three thousand feet to 
descend as far—repeating the process per- 
haps three times a day, and never getting 
half a mile of moderately good walking 
ground. ‘The streams falling into the lake 
ran, of course, at right angles to our line of 
route, and thus cut the mountains into in- 
numerable deep gorges. 

The rainy season had now set in with all 
the fury characteristic of the tropics, and the 
very floodgates of heaven seemed to have 
opened full to deluge the land. Yet through 
the remorseless downpour we must march 
hour after hour and day after day. The huge 
rolling thunderclouds overspread the heights, 
and the thunder with appalling roar echoed 
and re-echoed on every side. Now it was 
above us—the lightning flashes ever and 
anon splitting the clouds open with their 
awful power. Then we were in the midst of 
it, with view circumscribed by the enveloping 
darkness, while the ground shook and we 
perfectly cringed with awe as the gloom was 
for an instant dispelled with blinding effect. 
Pressing upward we would next stand trium- 
phant upon some savage peak and look down 
on the incessant war of elements. And with 
what a wild exultant excitement did we 
watch the grand scene beneath! The rugged 
mountains and valleys, with the murky clouds 
rolling in dense masses around them, the 
swollen headlong torrents adding their mono- 
tonous roar to the ever-renewed thunder-peals, 
while the resistless wind whistled through the 
trees, bending them like straws. 

Yet this savage and awe-inspiring grandeur 
was not without its relief. Here the sun, 
darting his rays through some rift in the over- 
hanging cloud-bank, would glorify as with a 
golden crown some conspicuous peak, or 


smile upon some pleasant glade; and there 
XXII—13 


thousands of feet beneath, its waters in the 
distance seeming as calm and undisturbed as 
the face of a sleeping child. 

Amid such experiences, then, did we toil 
over our rugged way, plunging time after 
time through raging mountain streams, in 
frequent danger of being swept by the whirl- 


|ing waters to destruction; yet our only 
precipices alternating with deep, gloomy | 





thought was onward. Our difficulties by no 
means dismayed us. We gloried in these 
awful scenes and the magnificent works of 
nature around us. As for myself, I felt as if, 
free and unfettered, I once more roamed on 
my own Scotch hills. I revelled in the sense 
of deliverance from the soul-wearing troubles 
of a large caravan, which, like an incubus, 
stifles all a traveller’s pleasure ; for when he 
would prefer knocking about unfettered in 
this place and in that, in search of something 
new or fascinating, he must ever keep on 
beaten tracks, always suspicious,always watch- 
ful of his men, while endeavouring with as 
much minuteness as possible to comprehend 
his surroundings ; but now, with only thirty 
good men and true, I seemed to have no 
anxieties or cares. So light of heart did this 
feeling make me that I was tempted some- 
times to execute a good Scotch dance for the 
benefit of the natives, in order to reduce the 
effervescence of my spirits. 

But to resume the thread of my narrative. 
On leaving Iendwe we crossed the river 
Lofu and entered the chieftainship of Itawa. 
Ulungu now lay behind us. The people of 
Itawa were exceedingly interesting in their 
appearance and habits. They have remark- 
ably well-made figures, and faces which were 
frequently very pretty, with small features, 
straight, well-shaped noses, and thin lips, not 
at all like the negroes we usually see in 
England; and then their colour!—such a 
pleasant warm brown as made dress appear 
quite superfluous. 

It was one of my most pleasant entertain- 
ments to hold an evening reception seated 
on my camp-stool. You might then see a 
pair of negro Graces advance timidly, though 
giggling at the sight of the strange white 
man. I would, of course, courteously ask 
them to come forward, and smile on them 
with a paternal air, whereupon they would 
nudge each other and run away a bit to 
return again bursting with laughter. ‘Then I 
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would inspire them with awe by a sight of 
my white skin as I turned up the sleeve of 
my shirt. 

These people shave their hair back from 
the brow, round which they tie a band of 
beads with much tastefulness and effect. 
They wear enormous cylinders of wood in 
the lobes of their ears, and copper pins stick- 
ing through their lips. Their dress consists 
almost entirely of a flap of skin behind. 
The absence of this would be considered 
highly improper, although, to me, its sole 
use appears to be as a protective from damp 
when sitting on the wet ground. 

Not to chronicle zz extenso our movements 
through Itawa, let me simply describe our 
reception at Pamlilo, the village of the chief. 
On the fifth day of our march from Iendwe I 
was, as usual, considerably in front of my 
men, who with their loads were not able to 
walk as fast as myself. ‘The sky threatened 
a storm, which made me hasten to reach 
Pamlilo. On approaching the village no- 
body was to be seen, the natives being either 
out in the fields or in their houses out of the 
rain. The stockade presented a rather unin- 
viting appearance, being ornamented with a 
few hundred human skulls in all conditions, 
from the freshly stuck up head to the bleached 
cranium, and all apparently snapping their 
jaws at the thought of a new companion as the 
wind wheeled them backwards and forwards. 
However, the rain was falling fast, and there 
was no use being squeamish. So into the vil- 
lage I marched unnoticed, and finding out a 
hut with a broad overhanging eave I took 
refuge out of sight, waiting till my men came 
forward, in order that I might appear with ap- 
propriate pomp. I had been thus ensconced 
nearly ten minutes, when suddenly the still- 
ness of the village was broken by a loud 
peculiar shout. This was almost immediately 
taken up from every quarter of the village, 
until every stone seemed to yell out the 
strange cry. Drums added to the uproar, 
while women screamed, and the men were 
seen to hurry towards the gates, shouting 
and brandishing their spears. I was very 
much astonished at this; but, supposing it 
was simply the fashionable mode of receiving 
a caravan, I remained still, expecting my 
men every minute. However, the uproar 
continued without abatement, and my men 
did not appear. Thinking there must be 
something wrong, I emerged from my cover. 
To my surprise I found the gates closed, and 
the stockade and crow’s-nests manned by an 
excited multitude brandishing their spears at 
some apparent enemy outside. It instantly 





flashed upon me that I was a prisoner and 
cut off from my men. My presence in the 
village was evidently unknown. For, on my 
appearance among them, every voice was 
silent, and the once excited multitude seemed 
to have become paralyzed with fear. I was 
supposed to be a ghost. Seeing this, I re- 
covered my presence of mind, and, striking 
an attitude like Hamlet’s ghost, I moved 
forward with slow, deliberate steps, and a 
severe expression of face. At each step the 
warriors recoiled. Struck with awe, they 
looked at me with staring eyes and open 
mouths in breathless silence. This was too 
much for me, and, unable to keep up the 
character, I burst out with an irrepressible 
roar of laughter. The effect of that laugh 
was tremendous. The amazed savages re- 
coiled still farther, leaving the gate free. 
With a bound I reached it, and before they 
could recover their senses it was open, and I 
was outside, to the unbounded joy of my 
men, who were trembling for my safety. 

I immediately dispatched messengers to 
demand why they had received the great 
white man in this inhospitable manner, and 
made them shake with fear at the threats I 
gave free vent to. They were soon brought 
to their senses, and apologised humbly, and 
explained the matter. I then, to show 
there was no ill-will, went into the village, 
though the inhabitants had evidently not got 
over the feeling of awe with which I had 
inspired them, and prudently kept clear 
of me. 

As Mlilo, the chief, was a potentate of 
some note, I gave him a handsome present. 
I was received for that purpose under the 
eaves of a huge granary, the roof of which 
was so large in proportion to the house that 
it looked like an umbrella with a short and 
thick handle. The reception was very im- 
posing—indeed, it was the only case I had 
seen in which some warlike display and 
discipline was observed. I was, however, 
treated very scurvily, and got no return 
present. In fact, it was only with difficulty 
I got a guide. 

Leaving Pamlilo, with much show of 
indignation, we continued our march. Our 
route led us still over the mountains, which 
are very poorly populated, owing to the 
dearth of water in the dry season, and the 
absence of ground fit for cultivation. On 
the third day from Pamlilo we approached 
the boundary of Itawa. This fact was abun- 
dantly indicated to us by the absence of 
inhabitants, the deserted villages and fields 
which, for a distance of forty miles, marked 
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the limits of the debatable ground. These 
marches were excessively severe. Rising at 
break of day we partook of some sugarless 
coffee, accompanied by some cassava or 
other native food. Then off we marched in 
the chilly morning, pushing through grass 
from four to ten feet high, laden with cold 
dew, which drenched us thoroughly. Then 
a precipitous ascent would test our limbs 
and lungs, till, reaching the height of two 
thousand feet above our morning’s camp, we 
would commence our descent on the oppo- 
site side, slipping and falling, ever in danger 
from rolling stones from behind, and requir- 
ing to exercise the utmost care and caution. 
Arrived at the bottom we would vary our 
march by plunging through a foul, reedy 
swamp, by a hippopotamus track, full of 
treacherous holes, into which we would un- 
expectedly sink with an electric shock to our 
nerves. Then wading through a marshy 
stream, not unfrequently up to the breast or 
neck, we would commence the laborious 
escalade of another mountain, which re- 
quired the mutual assistance of the men to 
get their loads up. 

We were very much amused at the number 
of wives our guide had, scattered over the 
country. First one and then another was 
picked up by the way, till he became a 
man of much importance with his numerous 
following, carrying his mat, cooking-pot, or 
other possessions. It appeared that this 
was his principal object in becoming our 
guide. 

Leaving Itawa we entered the country of 
Marungu, ruled over by a number of petty, 
insignificant chiefs. This country was still 
more mountainous and rugged than the one 
we had left. The people, also, were in every 
respect different, partaking much of the wild 
and savage character of the scenery. The 
inhabitants were exceptionally numerous, 
notwithstanding their surroundings. They 
were black, sooty savages, with muscular 
figures, thick, everted lips, and bridgeless 
noses. Clothing was at a discount, and 
what there was of it was chiefly native-made 
bark cloth. There was no such thing as 
imported European cotton. Goat-skins, 


‘however, were most commonly used, worn 


simply over the back and shoulders. The 
existence of these natives must be of a miser- 
able character, living as they do among 
treeless, grassy heights seven thousand feet 
above the sea. The soil is cold and clayey, 
while rain seems to fall incessantly, and, hav- 
ing almost no fuel, they have to warm them- 
selves as best they may. Necessity, however, 











compels them to organize for the common 
benefit. As every family cannot afford a 
separate fire, there is a common meeting: 
house or shed in each village, with a good 
fire kept always burning for the comfort of 
the men, the women not being admitted. 
Food is abundant owing to the incessant 
rains. 

A curious fact relating to these Marungu 
natives is the prevalence of huge swellings 
in the throat among those dwelling in the 
mountains, while those beside the lake are 
not afflicted with this disease. It is said 
that any one so troubled becomes cured in 
time by simply living on the lower level. 

The greatest peculiarity of the Marungu is 
their extraordinary excitability. This was 
shown under various circumstances, and it 
placed our lives in constant jeopardy, from 
which we escaped only with the utmost cool- 
ness and self-possession. This characteristic 
is most marked among the dwellers in the 
mountainous region, where, broken up into 
small parties, they live in hourly danger of 
attack from their neighbours, or from the 
slave-hunting tribes around them. This fact, 
together with the hardships of their lot, and 
their entire isolation from all communication 
with traders, probably explains the annoying 
trait. 

Even the existence of the white man was 
entirely unknown to them, and the first ac- 
quaintance with their peculiarities was suffi- 
ciently alarming. I was marching along in 
front, with only my gun-bearer, through an 
open grassy valley, my thirty men being some 
distance behind, when suddenly a clear, 
startling cry rang through the air from some 
unseen person. As I stopped in surprise, 
another and another cry was uttered from 
different peaks, till the country echoed and 
re-echoed with the unwonted sounds. ‘Then 
on all sides people were seen congregated on 
the mountain tops and running from place to 
place. It was clear that we had heard the 
Marungu war-cry. Soon from the heights 
the warriors came dashing down at headlong 
speed, brandishing their spears, and still 
filling the startled air with cries, as if in great 
agony. My followers, seeing what was 
coming, began to hurry up to my assistance ; 
but before they arrived, one party headed by 
a warrior, apparently in the maddest excite- 
ment, came dashing down, evidently intend- 
ing to make short work with me, I did not 
move: but, opening my arms to show that 
I had no weapons about me, I shouted out 
the customary salutation and declared our- 
selves friends. The leader of the band, now 
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within a few feet of me, let drop his uplifted 
axe in amazement. He clearly had not 
observed my appearance before, and as I 


stood there apparently unconscious of danger, | 
and without weapons of any description, 


they seemed quite astounded, and doubtless 


men now arrived in great anxiety for my 
safety, and preparing to use their guns. But 
I at once ordered them to put the boxes, 
&c., in a ring and sit down—to keep cool 
and quiet, but to be ready for any emer- 
gency. 

The natives now began to gather round us 


fight and make slaves of them. With the 
most demoniac faces they yelled and shook 
their spears and bows and arrows. Dancing 
round about us with the wildest gestures, they 
incited each other to the attack. It almost 
seemed as if they were on red-hot plates of 
iron, so much did they writhe and wriggle 
like men in torture. Now and then some of 
them would go rushing away for some 
distance, and, dashing themselves down on 
the ground, would roll about and bite the 
earth in the agonies of their frightful passion. 

As it would evidently be some time before 
they were sufficiently calm to be spoken to, 
I told my cook to make some coffee to 
console myself in the interim, and we all 
affected the utmost coolness and unconcern. 
At last we got a word in, and asked them if 
they had never seen or heard of the white 
man before. We came to make friends with 
them, and not to fight and get slaves. Did 
people come with boxes and bales when they 
wanted to fight? If war was our intention, 
why were we now sitting peaceably a: congst 
them? And more to the same effect. How- 
ever, it was only after two hours’ wrangling 
that friendship was established—the finishing 
coup being the sight of my white skin, where 
it had not been browned by African heats 
and damps. We then adjourned to the 
village, where we were hospitably treated. 

In all their actions they showed the same 
excitability, always rushing to extremes. 
Their conversation was usually one con- 
tinued scream at the pitch of their voices. 
On one occasion, when I was irritable 
through an attack of fever, they made such 
an infernal din that, unable to get them 
removed by mild means, I scattered them by 
throwing my camp-stool among them. 

In all our marches through Marungu I 
found it was necessary for our safety that I 
should be at the head of my men. My ap- 
pearance usually so amazed the natives that 


we got an opportunity of talking to them, 
when, if I had been behind and out of sight, 
they would have attacked us without parley. 
I found also here, as indeed with all the 
tribes, that my strong point was to show 


| complete confidence in the natives, and never 
concluded I was something unearthly. My | 


to appear suspicious. It may seem para- 
doxical when I say that my immunity from 
personal attack arose from my habit of walk- 
ing about alone and without arms. This 
might be highly dangerous in a half-civilised 
country, but not soinasavageone. As they 


| are ever at mortal feud with each other, and 


| in constant fear of attack, they are compelled 
in hundreds, declaring that we were come to | 





on all occasions to carry arms as an absolute 
necessity. Consequently, when they saw me 
walking about unarmed, sometimes actually 
miles from my men, they concluded that there 
was something uncanny about me, and that I 
had better be left alone. And then the 
entire mystery which surrounded the white 
man, with his seemingly boundless riches 
and his astonishing instruments, could not 
but awe the superstitious natives. 

During this journey I had an extremely 
nasty attack of fever, brought on by the 
severe strain, the constant drenchings, and 
other hardships, producing an entire disor- 
ganization of the system. Its worst symp- 
toms were frightful headaches, which left me 
neither night nor day, till I was so ill and 
reduced that I could have walked into the 
lake with the most philosophical resignation. 
Still, with dogged perseverance, I pushed 
onward, letting no amount of agony or weak- 
ness stop my daily marches. But I went 
like an automaton. I had worked up my 
machinery to convey me to the Lukuga, and 
mechanically I moved towards it. 

We left Marungu, with its untamed barba- 
rians, and descended into the lower and 
richer region of Uguha, the people of which, 
with their comfortable huts, neat appearance, 
and peculiar hair-dressing, made a wonderful 
contrast to the people we had just left. 

A few days’ march through Uguha, and 
then, on Christmas morning, 1879, an hour’s 
journey after our frugal breakfast of cassava 
and a little honey brought us to the banks of 
the Lukuga—the goal I had set before me. 
It was to this place Cameron had come ; and, 
after much careful observation, arrived at the 
conclusion that he saw straws moving towards 
the west, indicating a current setting out from 
Lake Tanganyika; that, in fact, it was the 
lake’s outlet. A few months later, and Stan- 
ley stood at the same place; and where 
Cameron had seen a current, however slow, 
he saw a complete barrier, and declared 
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that the existence of a current was impos- 
sible. 

With these conflicting accounts in my 
mind, my astonishment may be imagined, 
when I beheld there before me a noble river, 
sweeping in rapid, swirling eddies, between 
high tree-covered banks, away towards the 
Congo and the Atlantic. It needed no 
straws to prove that ; and Stanley’s ‘‘ barrier ” 
was clearly a thing of the past. I expected 
to see reedy and papyrus-covered swamps, 
the quiet haunt of the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile, and I found a mighty torrent 
which no canoe could stem, and which could 
be crossed only with difficulty. I thought I 
had been the first to settle finally the question 
of the lake’s outlet, but it afterwards 
appeared that Mr. Hore, a lay missionary 
stationed at Ujiji, had preceded me by two 
or three months. The sight, however, was a 
great Christmas feast to me. 

On my way north I had heard that there 
were some Europeans a day’s march from 
the Lukuga, at Mtowa or Kasenge. To 
this place I therefore directed my steps. 
Leaving my caravan outside the village, I 





marched up alone to the house occupied by 
the white men, and, taking them unawares, 
was received with intense wonderment. 
When their first speechless surprise was 
over, they greeted me most hospitably. 
They afterwards informed me that they 
thought they had realised that dream of 
some newspapers, and actually “ found” 
Stanley fresh from the West Coast. 

That day I luxuriated on the remains of a 
Christmas pudding, which they had contrived 
to make, and on New Year's Day the first 
letters I had received since I left the sea- 
coast, arrived and gave me a great treat. 

Let me conclude by saying that it was five 
months before I was able to return to my 
camp at Iendwe. And yet, during that 
long period, my men under Chumah remained 
faithful to their charge, though they had for 
weeks given me up as lost. When at last 
we did meet, there was not a man missing, 
and not an article had been stolen, though 
all my goods were entirely in their hands. 
Surely this speaks volumes in favour of the 
native porters who have hitherto been so 
reviled ! 
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MELIE DE LASAULKX, better known 
as Sister Augustine, was born at Co- 
blentz in 1815. Her family originally be- 
longed to Lorraine, but had left that province 
and settled on the banks of the Rhine about 
the middle of last century. Her father was 
possessed of considerable talents, but failed 
to turn them to much account. He had not 
been trained to any particular profession, but 
had tried his hand at most things with more 
or less success. At length, on the suggestion 
of a friend, he declared himself an architect, 
and entered on the duties of that profession 
without any previous training or practical 
knowledge of its details. As might have been 
expected, his first attempts were not very 
successful ; but there were proofs of genius and 
originality in all that he designed, and after a 
time he attained to considerable eminence in 
ecclesiastical architecture. It was remarked, 
however, that his interest in churches ceased 
as soon as they were built: he was never 
known to enter them afterwards. 

Little Amélie was less fortunate in her 
mother. Her father, with all his wayward- 
ness and eccentricity, was devotedly attached 
to his bright-eyed, lively little girl, whereas 





her mother seems ever to have treated her 
with coldness and reserve. She was naturally 
querulous and discontented ; a striking con- 
trast to her husband, who had all the gaiety 
of his race, and saw everything couleur de 
rose. Unlike Mrs. Croaker, whose merry 
laugh would have set a tabernacle in a roar, 
her presence had something of the chilling 
influence of the east wind ; and when things 
went wrong with her, which often happened, 
she would remain sullen and silent for weeks. 
There was something infectious in this silence ; 
it gradually overspread the whole family ; they 
met at meals and elsewhere, but they met as 
Trappists who had abnegated the power of 
speech. One can conceive how trying this 
ordeal was to one who inherited the bright, 
joyous spirit of her father. She would have 
run some risk of having her temper spoiled, 
had it not been for the kindness of her uncle 
Longard, a counsellor of justice in Coblentz, 
whose hospitable home was always open to 
her. The counsellor cultivated the society 
of artists and men of letters ; he was intimate 
with Mendelssohn, the painter Cornelius, 
Kaulbach and Boisserée ; foreigners of dis- 
tinction, among others the Count de Monta- 
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within a few feet of me, let drop his uplifted 
axe in amazement. He clearly had not | 
observed my appearance before, and as I 
stood there apparently unconscious of danger, | 
and without weapons of any description, 
they seemed quite astounded, and doubtless 
concluded I was something unearthly. My | 
men now arrived in great anxiety for my 
safety, and preparing to use their guns. But 
I at once ordered them to put the boxes, 
&c., in a ring and sit down—to keep cool 
and quiet, but to be ready for any emer- 
gency. 

The natives now began to gather round us 
in hundreds, declaring that we were come to | 
fight and make slaves of them. With the 
most demoniac faces they yelled and shook 
their spears and bows and arrows. Dancing 
round about us with the wildest gestures, they 
incited each other to the attack. It almost 
seemed as if they were on red-hot plates of 
iron, so much did they writhe and wriggle 
like men in torture. Now and then some of 
them would go rushing away for some 
distance, and, dashing themselves down on 
the ground, would roll about and bite the 
earth in the agonies of their frightful passion. 

As it would evidently be some time before 
they were sufficiently calm to be spoken to, 
I told my cook to make some coffee to 
console myself in the interim, and we all 
affected the utmost coolness and unconcern. 
At last we got a word in, and asked them if 
they had never seen or heard of the white 
man before. We came to make friends with 
them, and not to fight and get slaves. Did 
people come with boxes and bales when they 
wanted to fight? If war was our intention, 
why were we now sitting peaceably amongst 
them? And more to the same effect. How- 
ever, it was only after two hours’ wrangling 
that friendship was established—the finishing 
coup being the sight of my white skin, where 
it had not been browned by African heats 
and damps. We then adjourned to the 
village, where we were hospitably treated. 

In all their actions they showed the same 
excitability, always rushing to extremes. 
Their conversation was usually one con- 
tinued scream at the pitch of their voices. 
On one occasion, when I was irritable 
through an attack of fever, they made such 
an infernal din that, unable to get them 
removed by mild means, I scattered them by 
throwing my camp-stool among them. 

In all our marches through Marungu I 
found it was necessary for our safety that I 
should be at the head of my men. My ap- 





pearance usually so amazed the natives that 


we got an opportunity of talking to them, 
when, if I had been behind and out of sight, 
they would have attacked us without parley. 
I found also here, as indeed with all the 
tribes, that my strong point was to show 
complete confidence in the natives, and never 
to appear suspicious. It may seem para- 
doxical when I say that my immunity from 
personal attack arose from my habit of walk- 
ing about alone and without arms. This 
might be highly dangerous in a half-civilised 
country, but not soinasavageone. As they 
are ever at mortal feud with each other, and 


_in constant fear of attack, they are compelled 


on all occasions to carry arms as an absolute 
necessity. Consequently, when they saw me 
walking about unarmed, sometimes actually 
miles from my men, they concluded that there 
was something uncanny about me, and that I 
had better be left alone. And then the 
entire mystery which surrounded the white 
man, with his seemingly boundless riches 
and his astonishing instruments, could not 
but awe the superstitious natives. 

During this journey I had an extremely 
nasty attack of fever, brought on by the 
severe strain, the constant drenchings, and 
other hardships, producing an entire disor- 
ganization of the system. Its worst symp- 
toms were frightful headaches, which left me 
neither night nor day, till I was so ill and 
reduced that I could have walked into the 
lake with the most philosophical resignation. 
Still, with dogged perseverance, I pushed 
onward, letting no amount of agony or weak- 
ness stop my daily marches. But I went 
like an automaton. I had worked up my 
machinery to convey me to the Lukuga, and 
mechanically I moved towards it. 

We left Marungu, with its untamed barba- 
rians, and descended into the lower and 
richer region of Uguha, the people of which, 
with their comfortable huts, neat appearance, 
and peculiar hair-dressing, made a wonderful 
contrast to the people we had just left. 

A few days’ march through Uguha, and 
then, on Christmas morning, 1879, an hour’s 
journey after our frugal breakfast of cassava 
and a little honey brought us to the banks of 
the Lukuga—the goal I had set before me. 
It was to this place Cameron had come ; and, 
after much careful observation, arrived at the 
conclusion that he saw straws moving towards 
the west, indicating a current setting out from 
Lake Tanganyika; that, in fact, it was the 
lake’s outlet. A few months later, and Stan- 
ley stood at the same place; and where 
Cameron had seen a current, however slow, 
he saw a complete barrier, and declared 
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that the existence of a current was impos- 
sible. 

With these conflicting accounts in my 
mind, my astonishment may be imagined, 
when I beheld there before me a noble river, 
sweeping in rapid, swirling eddies, between 
high tree-covered banks, away towards the 
Congo and the Atlantic. It needed no 
straws to prove that ; and Stanley’s “‘ barrier ” 
was clearly a thing of the past. I expected 
to see reedy and papyrus-covered swamps, 
the quiet haunt of the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile, and I found a mighty torrent 
which no canoe could stem, and which could 
be crossed only with difficulty. I thought I 
had been the first to settle finally the question 
of the lake’s outlet, but it afterwards 
appeared that Mr. Hore, a lay missionary 
stationed at Ujiji, had preceded me by two 
or three months. The sight, however, was a 
great Christmas feast to me. 

On my way north I had heard that there 
were some Europeans a day’s march from 
the Lukuga, at Mtowa or Kasenge. To 
this place I therefore directed my steps. 
Leaving my caravan outside the village, I 








marched up alone to the house occupied by 
the white men, and, taking them unawares, 
was received with intense wonderment. 
When their first speechless surprise was 
over, they greeted me most hospitably. 
They afterwards informed me that they 
thought they had realised that dream of 
some newspapers, and actually “ found” 
Stanley fresh from the West Coast. 

That day I luxuriated on the remains of a 
Christmas pudding, which they had contrived 
to make, and on New Year's Day the first 
letters I had received since I left the sea- 
coast, arrived and gave me a great treat. 

Let me conclude by saying that it was five 
months before I was able to return to my 
camp at Iendwe. And yet, during that 
long period, my men under Chumah remained 
faithful to their charge, though they had for 
weeks given me up as lost. When at last 
we did meet, there was not a man missing, 
and not an article had been stolen, though 
all my goods were entirely in their hands. 
Surely this speaks volumes in favour of the 
native porters who have hitherto been so 
reviled ! 
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By AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


AMELIE DE LASAULX, better known 
as Sister Augustine, was born at Co- 
blentz in 1815. Her family originally be- 
longed to Lorraine, but had left that province 
and settled on the banks of the Rhine about 
the middle of last century. Her father was 
possessed of considerable talents, but failed 
to turn them to much account. He had not 
been trained to any particular profession, but 
had tried his hand at most things with more 
or less success. At length, on the suggestion 
of a friend, he declared himself an architect, 
and entered on the duties of that profession 
without any previous training or practical 
knowledge of its details. As might have been 
expected, his first attempts were not very 
successful ; but there were proofs of genius and 
originality in all that he designed, and after a 
time he attained to considerable eminence in 
ecclesiastical architecture. It was remarked, 
however, that his interest in churches ceased 
as soon as they were built: he was never 
known to enter them afterwards. 

Little Amélie was less fortunate in her 
mother. Her father, with all his wayward- 
ness and eccentricity, was devotedly attached 
to his bright-eyed, lively little girl, whereas 





her mother seems ever to have treated her 
with coldness and reserve. She was naturally 
querulous and discontented ; a striking con- 
trast to her husband, who had all the gaiety 
of his race, and saw everything couleur de 
rose. Unlike Mrs, Croaker, whose merry 
laugh would have set a tabernacle in a roar, 
her presence had something of the chilling 
influence of the east wind ; and when things 
went wrong with her, which often happened, 
she would remain sullen and silent for weeks. 
There was something infectious in this silence ; 
it gradually overspread the whole family ; they 
met at meals and elsewhere, but they met as 
Trappists who had abnegated the power of 
speech. One can conceive how trying this 
ordeal was to one who inherited the bright, 
joyous spirit of her father. She would have 
run some risk of having her temper spoiled, 
had it not been for the kindness of her uncle 
Longard, a counsellor of justice in Coblentz, 
whose hospitable home was always open to 
her. The counsellor cultivated the society 
of artists and men of letters ; he was intimate 
with Mendelssohn, the painter Cornelius, 
Kaulbach and Boisserée ; foreigners of dis- 
tinction, among others the Count de Monta- 
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lembert, were frequently his guests. One 
can conceive how glad the little Amélie was 
to exchange the dull taciturnity of her own 
home for this brilliant society, where she 
met companions of her own age, played 
charades, acted in children’s plays and 
took part in other amusements suitable to 
her years. It appears, however, that she 
never learned to dance ; on this subject, she 
remarks :—“ I was once at Ems with my 
father ; he took me to see them dancing at 
the casino. I stood at the door, and, look- 
ing with surprise at the whirling crowd, I 
said to myself, ‘Surely these people are 
mad!’” ‘This was the only ball she ever 
witnessed, and her opinion about dancing 
remained unchanged. But far more impor- 
tant things than dancing were omitted in her 
education ; her father had adopted Rousseau’s 
ideas on this subject, and allowed her to 
educate herself after her own fashion. She 
was his favourite child, the light of his eyes, 
the only bright sunbeam in his dreary home, 
the little wild-rose that shed its fragrance 
everywhere around. Her merry dark eyes 
were not to be dimmed by poring over 
books, her clear-ringing laugh was not to be 
hushed by the restraints of a school-room. 
She might read what she chose, and choose 
her own time for reading. This peculiar 
training gave her self-reliance and a certain 
independence of character, which stamped 
its impression on her future life. 

It seems strange that one thus educated, 
and surrounded by such influences, should 
ever have become a Sister of Mercy. And 
in truth, life in a cloister was in a measure 
forced upon her: she had no natural voca- 
tion for it. Her family wished her to marry, 
and she was not without offers of marriage, 
but she rejected them all, and thus laid her- 
self open to the charge of being proud. 
“No,” she said, “I am not preud, far from 
it; there is one man whose boots I would 
willingly polish if he asked me to do it.” 
Who this man may have been remains un- 
known ; she never divulged her secret, and 
the object of her attachment, whoever he 
mmay have been, never discovered her pre- 
ference. At length, yielding to the impor- 
tunity of her family, she accepted the offer 
of a young doctor and tried to persuade 
herself that she loved him; a casual expres- 
sion opened her eyes and dispelled the illu- 
sion. She did not love him, and she would 
not marry a man whom she did not and 
could not love. She withdrew from the en- 
gagement, and soon after had a violent 
attack of fever, to which she nearly succumbed. 





At last she recovered, but all her hopes and 
aspirations, all her plans and purposes in 
life were changed. She had trod the wine- 
press of human suffering, and she left it 
chastened, purified, ennobled. Hitherto she 
had lived for herself; now she wished to live 
only for others. She had no desire to shut 
herself up in cloistered solitude, or to try the 
power of the cloister’s magic charm on a 
wounded heart. What she wanted was to 
work, to work for others and not for herself ; 
to present herself a living sacrifice to God 
and to suffering humanity ; to give others the 
benefit of her own sufferings and of her chas- 
tening experience; to go to the house of 
mourning and not to the house of joy ; to go 
there as a messenger of mercy, to smooth 
the dying pillow and to speak words of com- 
fort and hope to the departing soul. It 
was a noble resolution, and God gave her 
strength to carry it out. 

An opening soon appeared. She had 
gone to visit her brother Ernest, a professor 
in the University of Wurtzburg. It so 
happened that his house was close to a 
hospital, and, on seeing the patients entering, 
she exclaimed, “I can’t be idle any longer ; 
I must begin to work.” She said that it was 
then that she discovered her vocation, and 
the idea haunted her the whole day like a 
mortal sin. It was not a passing thought or 
the sickly fancy of an invalid; it was the 
strong resolution of one who had discovered 
the true secret of her strength, and the pur- 
pose for which God had brought her into 
being. 

The manner in which she carried out this 
resolution was characteristic ; she consulted 
no one, she told no one, not even her 
father. She knew that he could not under- 
stand her motives, and she dreaded his 
opposition, which would cease when she had 
taken the irrevocable step and crossed the 
boundary which separated her from her family 
for ever. In the summer of 1838 she placed 
herself under the charge of the Superior of 
the Sisters of St. Charles Barromée at Nancy, 
and after a noviciate of three years was ad- 
mitted into their number, and henceforth 
known as Sister Augustine. Her father was 
inconsolable ; he had still to make his bread 
by building churches; but he hated the 
Church with a double hatred, because she 
had robbed him of his daughter. Amélie 


felt for him, and loved him as ever; but she 
had put her hand to the plough, and she 
could not turn back. When her noviciate 
was completed at Nancy, she was sent to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and seven years afterwards 
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removed to Bonn, where she had been ap- 
pointed superior of a new Roman Catholic 
hospital. She held this appointment at Bonn 
for twenty-two years. 

Under her charge the hospital of St. John 
became the model hospital of Germany, and 
as such was visited by the most distinguished 
foreigners who passed through Bonn. Many of 
her own country-women also, such as the Prin- 
cess Mary of Wied and the old Queen Mary 
Amelia, came to visit her; the latter sent 
her her portrait by her grandson, the Duke 
of Coburg. Every one was pleased with 
her; and yet she spoke little. She knew how to 
be silent and to listen; she never obtruded 
her own ideas upon others ; the result was 
that all were delighted with her conversation. 
When she met with those who were really 
interested in her work, and wished to know 
the secret of her success, she was more ex- 
pansive. Novices were sent from all parts of 
Germany to be trained as nurses under her 
care ; she treated them, to use her own words, 
‘fas living beings, and not as lifeless ob- 
jects ;” she not only taught them their pro- 
fession, but treated them with motherly 
tenderness. The result was that all remained 
at Bonn as long as they could, and when 
they were obliged to leave, they did so with 
tears and vows of devotion to their kind 
instructress. The pleasure she found in her 
work atoned for all that she had lost in 
separating herself from family ties. “I am 
only sorry that my profession is not a living 
being, that I might press it to my heart. Is 
it not my profession which has made me 
myself again by its gentle violence? Does 
it not alleviate my sufferings by the delicious 
thought that every hour of my life is devoted 
to my fellow-creatures? I have been en- 
riched by those who have nothing ; I have 
learned to heal the sick and to bring the 
dying back to life. What more could I 
wish for?” She had found her true voca- 
tion, and she was happy. “The sick are my 
treasures ; the sufferings of the soul and the 
body are my demesne; even war, which 
makes others poor, makes me rich.” She 
did more than train the women ; she assisted 
the surgeons in their operations, made up 
the medicines, examined the sick, and often 
watched beside them at night. Her active 
mind was never at rest; her lissom fingers 
were never weary ; her genius for order, her 
industry, her clearness of intellect and prac- 
tical sagacity made the hospital of St. John 
the model of what a hospital should be. 

_ She was too practical and earnest to be 
influenced by superstition. The only modern 





miracles she believed in were the wonders 
of science, the results of human skill and 
ingenuity. All that was coarse, common- 
place, and debasing in her religion she re- 
jected without a scruple. No prints of 
bleeding hearts were allowed on the walls of 
her hospital. ‘They crucify my sense of the 
zesthetical.” She was relieved by the rules 
of her sisterhood from the constant practice 
of the outward forms of devotion ; the ab- 
sence of these was to be supplied by private 
prayer. Gradually these rules were set aside 
by the influence of the priests, who intro- 
duced instead a weary round of senseless or 
childish observances which Sister Augustine 
could not abide. She felt sometimes that 
“her heart was too large for a cloister.” 
When she went into retreat at Nancy in 
1868, she wrote to a friend : *‘ Great, indeed, 
is the collection of spiritual treasures which 
have been unpacked before me, but few of 
them are to my taste.” She was glad when 
the period of her retreat was over; it was 
doubtful whether she profited much by it. 
She had too much common sense to receive 
that which fed the less enlightened faith of 
her more credulous sisters at Nancy. Mira- 
cles at that periéd were rife in the con- 
ventual establishments on the borders of the 
Rhine, and a priest was appointed by the 
Congregation of the Jesuits to visit these 
establishments and to report. One day he 
arrived at Bonn, and had an interview with 
Sister Augustine. With much pomp he re- 
counted the miracles which had been done 
elsewhere, and, taking out his note-book, 
asked her to relate those which had occurred 
in St. John’s. Judge of his surprise, his dis- 
appointment, when she quietly told him that 
she was not aware of anything miraculous 
ever having occurred in her hospital. 
From that day she became a suspected 
person. 

When war broke out between Denmark, 
Prussia, and Austria in 1864, she hurried to 
the place where the struggle was going on, 
and devoted herself to the work of the 
ambulances. How well that work was done 
the army surgeons and the wounded, Danish 
as well as German, have borne evidence. 
She was to be found wherever the wounded 
or the dying required her aid; often expos- 
ing herself to danger, and never shrinking 
from any duty, however repulsive. 

Again, when war broke out between 
Prussia and Austria, in 1866, she was present 
during the brief campaign. Three days after 
the battle of Sadowa she opened a hospital 
in the castle of Hradek, where eighty 
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wounded men, stretched upon straw, were 
confided to her care. She did all that skill, 
patience, and self-devotion could do to alle- 
viate their sufferings. She examined their 
wounds with a touch so light and gentle 
that no cry of pain was ever heard ; by day 
and by night she was ever with them, watch- 
ing over them, and speaking words of peace 
and of comfort. She had a message of love 
and mercy to all. Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants, and Jews blessed the hand that 
bound up their wounds, the lips that cheered 
them in their agony. She scouted at the 
idea of proselytising; her work was to 
strengthen, not to shake, the faith of the 
dying, whatever that faith might be. One 
day a Lutheran minister was administering 
the Communion to a dying soldier. As he 
had no assistant Sister Augustine took her 
place by his side, and was handing him the 
elements with the deepest reverence, when 
the door opened and the chaplain of her 
own Church appeared. He stood riveted 
to the spot with surprise. She justified her 
conduct in these noble words: “ There is 
only one thing greater than the human heart, 
and that is God in His light and His glory; 
but the human heart can contain the whole 
world, and the heart of a Sister of Charity 
ought to be open to all, and embrace even 
those who do not believe in a God. The 
arms of the Saviour on the cross reached 
through eternity, and the tenderness of His 
servants ought to embrace the past, the 
present, and the future.” 

At Hradek she found. a worthy coadjutor 
in the curé of Problus, who, on finding him- 
self deserted by his own flock, and his house 
partly destroyed by fire, presented his other 
cheek to the smiters by doing all that he 
could to help them. He visited the field of 
Sadowa after the battle, bringing bread to 
the famished and water to the wounded. 
When the field was cleared of the wounded, 
he followed them to the hospital at Hradek, 
and on witnessing the skill and self-devotior. 
of Sister Augustine, he could not restrain his 
admiration. “Sister, I am sure that the 
angels are preparing a place of honour for 
you in heaven for all the good you are 
doing.” She blushed and said, “ How can 
we do enough when we are labouring for 
eternity?” The curé’s cassock had been torn 
to shreds in carrying off the wounded ; she 
rade him a new one, and gave him her 
crucifix on parting. The curé made a 
solemn vow that he would never part with 
it. “Ishall never part with it while I live, 


and when I die it shall be the only ornament 





of my humble tomb.” The surgeons and 
soldiers shared in the curé’s admiration. 
One day the loud cry, “Sorella! Sorella!” 
was heard over the whole hospital. It pro- 
ceeded from an Italian trooper who had 
been mortally wounded, and whose life had 
only been prolonged thus far by her con- 
stant care. She hastened to his side; he 
was dying, but the expression of his face 
told that he had something urgent to say. 
She bent down her head and listened. Col- 
lecting all his strength, he said in his broken 
German, “‘ Wenn sorella crepirt, gleich bei 
Jesus!” (“When Sister dies, at once with 
Jesus.”) He clapped his hands with childish 
joy on catching her smile in reply. It was 
his last utterance, and his last thought was 
of the Sister’s soul, not of his own. 

On returning to Bonn she carried with 
her the seeds of an incurable disease, which 
she had contracted by overtaxing her 
physical strength in ministering to the 
wounded, but her indomitable spirit enabled 
her to suppress all outward signs of suffering, 
and she worked on to the last. Her only 
regret was that when war broke out between 
France and Prussia in 1870, she was unable 
to accompany the Prussian army to the field. 
Moreover, she had French blood in her 
veins, and could not but look with horror 
‘on this fearful Franco-German War, whose 
deadly finger has sprinkled the lintels of 
every door with blood.” Physical weakness 
prevented her from joining the ambulances 
in the field, but fifty military beds were in- 
stalled in the hospital of St. John, and the 
wounded of both nations were received with- 
out distinction. She was too weak to ex- 
amine their wounds, to nurse them, or to 
watch over them by night, as she had done 
in Bohemia ; she could only visit them and 
comfort them with her bright smile and 
kindly sympathy. It may be observed that 
she was peculiarly tender and compassionate 
in her bearing towards the French prisoners ; 
she knew that they were suffering for the sins 
of others; she saw in them the unfortunate 
victims of war—defeated, wounded, and 
exiled; she spoke to them in their mother 
tongue, anticipated and provided for all their 
wants. This sprang from a refinement of 
charity that was incomprehensible to the 
wounded Germans, who sometimes accused 
her of partiality. “If I were a Frenchman,” 
growled one of them, “‘I should have got 
what I wanted long ago.” She might have 
replied, “Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine, but this thy brother 
was lost and is found.” 
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Amid all her sufferings and trials she never | love flowers; they come direct from the 
lost her natural liveliness and gaiety. She | hand of God.” The sight of the noble Rhine 
did not think that because she was a nun she | was to her a source of constant pleasure. In 


had ceased to be a woman, or was bound to 
do violence to her womanly instincts. The 
merry laugh that cheered her father’s home | 
was often heard in the hospital of St. John. 
When she escaped for a little from her | 
hospital in Bohemia to have a run through 
the woods, she could not always restrain her | 
exuberant spirits; this, doubtless, was the | 
rebound from the state of mental tension in | 
which she lived. One day in passing from | 
one ambulance to another, she found herself 
on a solitary road which led through a 
forest ; believing herself unseen, and yielding 
to a habit of her childhood, she began to | 
clear the heaps of macadam that lay along | 
the road with a hop, step, and jump. She | 
was ardently engaged in this exercise when 
she was interrupted by a shout of surprise. 
On turning round she beheld a band of 
soldiers advancing; there was no escape; 
she stood, somewhat abashed, till they 
passed. They probably never saw a nun 
performing such gymnastics before or since, 





and regarded her with some curiosity. She 


her last illness she was allowed to pass some 
hours on its borders in company with 
another nun; she began to recite some 
verses from Danté, while the other kept her 
eyes fixed on her book to shut out the world 
and its vanities. ‘“ Look up, sister; take 
your eyes off your breviary; we have not 
such a sight as this every day.” But far 
dearer to her heart than flowers or external 
objects of beauty, were the friends whom she 
had never ceased to love. One morning, 


| after listening to a tiresome discourse to the 


effect that we must cease to love our fellow- 
men, if we would love God aright, she wrote 
in her journal, ‘“‘ My God, if this be the way 
in which I am to seek Thee, I shall never 
find Thee.” 

Mention has been made of her brother 
Ernest, a professor in the University of 
Wurtzburg. He became one of the leaders 
in the liberal Catholic movement which 
sprang up in Germany about a quarter of a 
century ago, and published several works of 
great talent in favour of that movement. 


loved all that was beautiful in nature. “I; Those books were condemned and placed 
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in the Zudex, to his deep mortification ; and 
his sister, though she did not share in all his 
views, sympathized strongly with them. But 
a greater affliction was to overtake herself, 
and from the same source. The new dogma 
of Papal Infallibility had been given forth, 
and all the faithful were called upon to sub- 
scribe to it. The reason, the conscience of 
Sister Augustine, revolted against this dogma. 
She held with Montalembert and Dollinger, 
that infallibility was to be found in the Church 
and not in the Pope. She looked on with 
disgust while the German bishops, one after 
another, accepted a dogma which they had 
previously denounced. In her journal she 
gave expression to her indignation against 
“these heirs of the Scribes and Pharisees,” 
and prayed “ that the Lord would come with 
His fan, and clean out His threshing-floor ;” 
but she remained silent as long as silence 
was possible. It was not to be expected that 
one who had never witnessed a miracle in 
her hospital would escape the keen scrutiny 

(the Jesuits. The question was put, and 
answered by lips that had never told a lie. 
It was thought that time and solitude might 
bring her round. On the 7th of November, 
1871, she was deposed from her charge as 
Superior of St. John’s, and sent to Vallendar, 
to a hospital of the same order, the head of 
which was her friend. Her disease was 
gradually undermining her strength; but 
what she felt most was being debarred from 
the Communion. When this want was sup- 
plied by the secret act of a friendly priest, 
she recovered her former gaiety and cheer- 
fulness. She spent many hours in silent 
meditation, watching the Rhine as it flowed 
past ; she gave the sister nurses the benefit 
of her long experience, and entreated the 
sisters at Bonn to show the same deference 
and respect to her successor as they had ever 
done to herself. 

Then a rush was made to convert her. 
Black friars, white friars, grey friars, Jesuits, 
priests, laymen, and friends came swooping 
upon their dying victim. They plied her in 
every way; arguments, threats, invectives, 
insinuations, Casuistry, artifices, prayers ; the 
relics of saints, miraculous water—all the 
ecclesiastical artillery which the Church of 
Rome can command—were brought to bear 
upon the fortress of her soul ; but it remained 
impregnable. The struggle cost her many 
tears, and she had to bear her sufferings 
alone, supported only by the strength of her 
convictions, and her faith in the living God. 
“The Popes who have been canonized never 
believed themselves infallible. I hope to go 





to them.” She had been in the habit of 
using morphia to deaden the pain she suf 
fered ; she now gave it up, for fear that some 
expression might be extorted from her in a 
moment of weakness which might be con- 
strued into a recantation. She was much 
pained by observing the chagrin which the 
Superior of Vallendar felt at her resistance, 
and said to her: ‘‘ My dear Hedwig, it is no 
doubt trying for you to have an excommuni- 
cated person in your convent, and to be 
obliged to superintend her funeral. Do not 
trouble yourself about it. You will put me 
in my coffin, and then the boatman will take 
me to the other side of the Rhine. You will 
find his fare in this paper. My father, my 
mother, and my brother are buried there. 
Some one will be found to lay me beside 
them. Can any one be so abandoned of 
God as to believe that I am lost because I 
cannot believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope?” On the 28th of January, 1872, she 
was relieved from all her sufferings. Her 
last words were: “ Lord Jesus, I live in Thee: 
I die in Thee.” 

As soon as she was dead, her body was 
stripped of the vestments of her Order to 
show that the community rejected her as an 
unworthy member; it was then placed in a 
boat, without a single attendant or mourner, 
and conveyed to the other side of the Rhine. 
It remained in the boat while the boatmen 
entered an inn to refresh themselves. The 
village children gathered round it for a time, 
and then hurried away to resume their usual 
sports. It was then carried into the public 
room of the inn, the walls of which were 
festooned with faded flowers, the souvenir of 
a recent ball, and placed on a table stained 
with beer and wine, to wait the arrival of the 
train from Bonn, which brought a few friends, 
and some of the servants of the hospital who 
could not be prevented from paying this last 
tribute of respect to their former Superior. 
The body was lowered into the grave; a 
friendly hand dropped some flowers on the 
coffin; a few prayers were recited, and all 
was over. 

Such was the end of this noble woman. 
No monument marks the spot where she 
lies; but a more befitting monument has 
been erected to her memory by the distin- 
guished friend who has told us the story of 
her life.* That life shows that the highest 
Christian virtues are attainable in the Church 

* Since this article was written, “ Sister Augustine,” an 


authorized translation of the Memoir, has been published by 
Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co., and with their kind consent we 


have reproduced on wood the very ons B poctrals which 
forms the frontispiece to the volume.—Eb. 
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of Rome; it shows also that these virtues 
count for nothing if they be accompanied 
with the smallest soupgon of heresy. To 
expel from her bosom one who was an honour 
to Christendom, to refuse Christian burial to 
one who had attained to the highest Chris- 





tian excellence, was at once an error and a 
crime on the part of the Church to which she 
belonged. But there is a Nemesis in such 
cases ; who that looks at the present state of 
Germany will deny that the expulsion of 
Sister Augustine has been already avenged ? 
Pp. C. B. 





THE CAMORRISTI. 


By MADAME 


CHAPTER 
HE next morning at daybreak Pasquaré 
arrived duly with his equipage at Marotti’s 
door. It was with the deepest regret that 
the warm-hearted family speeded their part- 
ing guest, wishing him “ buon viaggio,” and 
sighing as they thought how unlikely it was 
that they should see his face again. He did 
not promise to return, but he left some vague 
hope in their hearts by his last words. 

“ Do not give way to despair. Good for- 
tune comes sometimes when it is least ex- 
pected.” 

There was no crowd of beggars this 
time, the lecture had had its effect; only 
afew faces at the windows, and a few chil- 
dren standing with their fingers in their 
mouths, as the travelling-carriage rattled 
down the uneven street. It had scarcely 
started when it was passed by another 
carriage, open, and drawn by a pair of sleek 
ponies going at a fast trot. Within sat two 
men with queer vulture-like faces. One of 
these, the driver, checked his steeds to peer 
curiously into Pasquaré’s vehicle as he 
passed. He then averted his face with a 
muttered ,oath, and lashed on the ponies 
with sudden fury. When he was out of 
sight, our vetturino turned round to inform 
the traveller that the chief “briccone” 
{rascal), or, as he was going to explain, the 
sindaco of Monte Brigida had just passed, 
when .the livid face of the inmate of the 
carriage arrested his attention. 

He halted, got down, and opening the 
creaking door—‘ You are unwell!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Can I do anything to help you?” 

“Let me out to breathe the fresh air,” 
gasped the stranger; and taking Pasquaré’s 
proffered arm, he seated himself by the road- 
side, and wiped the drops of moisture from 
his forehead. Shortly, however, recovering 
himself, he re-entered the carriage and 
desired the vetturino to drive on fast to his 
destination. 

Meantimes afiairs at Monte Brigida pursued 
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their usual course. The men (that is, the 
most industrious of them) went forth to till 
the land, and the women went to fill their 
pitchers and to gossip at the spring just out- 
side the village, where a rude basin had been 
constructed, which dignified it by the name 
of a fontana. It was all overhung with 
maidenhair fern, such as an English gardener 
would have been proud to have reared in his 
conservatory; but little the village gossips 
heeded those weeds, or the lovely blue of 
the sea seen in vistas between the hills, or 
the soft lights in the harmonious undulations 
which rose towards the west in fainter and 
more shadowy lines, until they lost themselves 
in the sharper outline of the Apennines, 
whose snowy summit showed in bold relief 
against the cloudless sky. ‘They remarked, 
indeed, that it was “ bel tempo,” and, there- 
fore, a good opportunity for.washing out 
their rags and tatters, and spreading them to 
dry on the hedges bordering the high-road, 
in serene confidence that no passer-by would 
think them worth the stealing. How un- 
consciously picturesque they all were ! 

The visit of the stranger the evening before 
afforded an exciting topic of conversation, 
and together with the mysterious death of 
Matacchione’s cow (clearly the result of be- 
witchment) and speculations as to the luckiest 
number in the next lottery, kept tongues 
wagging until the return of the postman. ‘The 
letters (on the rare occasions that there were 
any) were locked up in a leather bag, which 
was looked upon with little interest ; but the 
large basket on Meconi’s head contained a 
variety of miscellaneous articles, which were 
eagerly inquired after by their respective 
owners—somebody’s boots, somebody else’s 
hat, a pair of fowls, sundry lemons, &c., &c. 
The sindaco’s return was not the signal for any 
exhilaration. Sullen looks greeted him, but 
strict obedience, as he passed through the 
village levying a sort of black mail at every 
other house. 

At the osteria alone he was welcomed with 
something like cordiality. There a choice 
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society was assembled, engaged in drinking, 
smoking, and conversing; the Church being 
represented by the curate, and the army by 
a brigadier of carbineers who contrived, 
although quartered at Oliveto, to spend most 
of his time in tippling and swaggering at 
Monte Brigida. Two humbler adherents of 
the band were there in the shape of the two 
guardie, Cico and Trico. These two men, 
maintained at the public expense ostensibly 
for the purpose of keeping order, were 
looked upon with fear and dread by the 
quieter and more respectable portion of the 
population, whilst their boon companions 
were chosen from amongst the black sheep 
of the village. 

The conversation here again turned upon 
the mysterious traveller. The curate had 
insinuated in the roundabout way in which 
he was in the habit of insinuating things that 
conspiracies were afloat, and that the stranger 
was probably a spy in league with old Marotti 
and others. Whereupon the military hero 
began to swear many oaths. ‘“ Why were 
prying strangers allowed in the village? 
What did Pasquaré mean by bringing travel- 
lers in his infernal old coach to disturb quiet 
folks? If only he had been there at the 
time, he would have given the pair a lesson 
they would not have forgotten in a hurry,” 
with much more to a like effect, which made 
it evident that the gallant soldier had been 
doing full justice to the wine. The tavern 
keeper, who found that the prosperity of his 
business required strict neutrality, said he was 
sure there was little custom enough ; how was 
a poor man to live if no outsiders were ever 
to come and have a glass of wine! ‘“ Dol 
not come all the way from Oliveto, you un- 
grateful beast?” roared the soldier with 
many more oaths. This was true, and the 
frightened host dared not hint that his military 
customer owed a very long bill, to the pay- 
ment of which he never alluded in the most 
distant manner. 

The sindaco, taking advantage of the pause 
which now ensued, cleared his throat in a 
way which enforced attention, and looking 
round in an impressive manner, said— 

“What if I were to tell you that I know the 
whole history of the man of whom you were 
just now speaking. He is a criminal of the 
lowest class. A man, who before I left 
Naples, was notorious—who Ah, Signor 
Marotti, come sta?” with peculiar blandness 
as the old man entered demanding a bottle 
of wine and a few slices of sausage. “ How 
is it, may I ask, that such a worthy person as 
you are receives and harbours felons? Your 








last night’s guest was a dangerous inmate. I 
hope you have counted your valuables, and 
that there are none missing.” 

“Of valuables there are none left, as you 
very weli know, Signor Nicolai,” returned 
Marotti, “and as for my guest I know nothing 
about him. I simply afforded shelter to a 
passing traveller, as I and my ancestors have 
been in the habit of doing from time im- 
memorial.” 

“You did not happen to observe a certain 
mark upon his wrist ?” 

“TI did, and as I always wish to be chari- 
table, concluded that my guest had been im- 
prisoned for a political offence, a misfortune 
which happened to yourself, if I remember 
right, Signor Sindaco.” 

The sindaco visibly paled, and a little 
smothered laughter pervaded the assembly, 
for not even his most staunch adherents went 
so far as to feign belief in his political 
heroism ; and Marotti made a triumphal exit 
with his bottle of vinaccio and his raw sausage. 
It was long since the old man had shown a 
spark of spirit, but the conversation of the 
previous night had stirred the smouldering 
ashes which oppression had not quite ex- 
tinguished in his heart. Meantime Nicolai 
recovered himself, and whilst inwardly vow- 
ing vengeance against Marotti, whose hatred 
he returned with interest, he prepared to 
regale the company with a detailed account 
of the mysterious traveller's early career. 
Once more clearing his throat he was about 
to begin his interesting narration when an 
interruption occurred. An excited peasant 
rushed breathlessly into the room and seizing 
the curato, who sate serenely smoking, by 
the arm— 

“Come,” he urged eagerly, “my wife is 
dying—there is no time to lose.” 

The priest coolly shook off the intruder 
and replied, “If your wife is ill, the best 
person to send for is the doctor.” 

“ He has been and done all he could—that 
is, he bled her. You know she is old and 
very feeble, and she never recovered the hard 
work she had to do when I was down with 
the fever, nor that walk she took to the port 
to sell the pig, which we couldn’t sell after 
all, and now the doctor says she can’t live 
through the night in spite of all the bleeding. 
So he is gone, and now only the last sacra- 
ment can do her any good, my poor Santa!” 

The priest continued to sip and to puff, 
and settled himself a little more comfortably 
in his chair. “Three months ago,” he 
remarked, “ I was called to administer the 
last sacrament to your good wife ; I should 
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like to be quite sure that she is dying before 
I put myself so much out of the way again.” 

“It is really true this time, good Signor 
Curato, and she cannot die happy without 
the consolations of religion! ‘Things have 
gone badly with us, but we have a pair of fat 
towls, if you care to have them.” 

The holy man’s best eye began to twinkle. 
“ I know what your fat fowls are like, Trova- 
tello,” he said, ‘‘all skin and bone, and as 
tough as leather—you were saying something 
about a pig.” 

Here the sindaco interposed. He wanted 
to get on with his story, and had no fancy to 
sit listening whilst the curato drove bargains. 
““Sfaccidto!” (bold face) he thundered to 
the peasant. ‘ What manners are these? 
Disturbing your betters over their wine? Are 
we all to be at your beck and call every 
minute of the day? Get out, or Trico shall 
kick you out.” 

But the peasant remained immovable. 
* Our pig!” he exclaimed, addressing him- 
self still to the priest. ‘‘ No, I can’t let you 
have that! It is all we have got to reckon 
on.” 

“Once for all, will you go?” roared the 
sindaco, whilst the curato poured himself out 
another glass of wine; but Trovatello did 
not stir. 

“You shall have the pig,” he said at last, 
and muttered under his breath, “If ever I 
catch you alone on a dark night, you old 
birbante!” 

The curate put his pipe down leisurely, 
finished his wine, and rose slowly from his 
seat. Trovatello seized him by his coat- 
sleeve, and dragged him forth. . But it was 
too late. They arrived only in time to see 
poor old Santa draw her last breath. Chari- 
table Mariangela, who had been nursing the 
sick woman, broke into sobs and reproaches. 

“Shame on you delaying so long, and let- 
ting the poor thing die without the ostia! ” 

“Was it my fault?” cried the husband 
bitterly. Then turning to the priest, whose 
countenance had fallen a little bit, for he 
loved pork, and had not intended to be too 
late, “ Be off!” shouted the infuriated peasant, 
shaking his clenched fist in the curate’s face, 
‘‘ before I break every bone in your body.” 

The woman who had just breathed her 
last was the heroine of a strange story. IIl- 
favoured, and even deformed, she had been 
at five-and-twenty a lone woman supporting 
herself by her own industry. One day as 
she returned from a fair she espied a little 
bundle by the road-side. The bundle turned 
out to be a baby, and Santa took it home 





and brought it up with the help of her goat. 
The foundling was never claimed, and the 
only clue to the mystery of its birth was the 
fineness of its linen, and the clean and 
healthy condition in which it was found. 
This led to the belief that it did not belong 
to a poor or a low-born mother. Trovatello, 
the only name by which the babe ever was 
known, grew and flourished, and became a 
fine young man. His character was as strange 
and unaccountabie as his origin. His tastes 
were solitary and morose. He made no 
friends and seemed impervious to feminine 
charms. Butastrict sense of justice governed 
all his actions. Whoever did Trovatello a 
good turn knew that he would be rewarded, 
and who injured him lived to repent it. To 
Santa he considered that he owed his life, 
and he repaid her by taking away her reproach 
amongst women—he married her. And so 
it came about that she who in her youth had 
found favour in no man’s eyes was at fifty the 
possessor of a young and handsome husband. 

Trovatello never stood any joking upon 
this subject. When asked by some indis- 
creet or thoughtless person what made him 
marry old Santa, he would reply gravely, 
“ Because I loved her,” and in his way no 
doubt he did love her, although of outward 
signs of affection he was no more prodigal to 
her than to others. He seldom conversed 
with her, and had never been known to kiss 
her ; but they worked together cultivating a 
little patch of ground upon the produce of 
which they lived. Santa was well content, 
considering herself amply rewarded for her 
long devotion to the foundling by that proud 
title of wife, even though it was no more than 
a title. Mother was a name which, even had 
she coveted it, Trovatello would not have be- 
stowed upon her. He believed that a high- 
born lady was his mother, although on what 
grounds he never divulged. That was his 
secret. 

It was a sorrowful procession that followed 
the old woman to her last resting-place. 
Many women shrouded in black shawls 
chanted a mournful dirge, as they walked 
behind the sacristan bearing aloft the silver 
cross; for old Santa had been a favourite. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OLIVETO was the chief town of the district. 
A hill and two valleys separated it from 
Monte Brigida, so that it was a good two 
hours’ walk, and was looked upon by the in- 
habitants as an excursion only to be under- 
taken on great occasions. Once a year a 
grand fair was held in the market-place, and 
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on that day the inhabitants of all the villages 
for many miles round were to be seen wend- 
ing their way there, dressed in their best 
clothes, and driving before them their pig, 
their cow, or their donkey, to sell to the 
highest bidder. 

Marotti and his daughter started betimes 
with the rest. They were going to visit 
Pietro Fontana in his prison, and take him 
the few little luxuries they could afford, and 
Teresa had her embroidery and her mother’s 
to take to the good nuns who had procured 
them the order, and under whose auspices 
she had been brought up; but besides that 
they too were bound for the fair, in the 
capacity not of sellers but of buyers. Old 
Marotti had long been saving for the pur- 
pose of investing in a mule or horse, which 
should render their visits to Pietro easier 
and more frequent, for Teresa was apt to get 
overtired. She was not made of such tough 
fibre as the peasants. 

It was April, and the country was looking 
its prettiest. The corn was green, and 
amidst it flourished the loveliest and rarest 


“wild flowers ; the flax covered acres with its 
soft blue, contrasting brilliantly with patches 


of deep-red clover. No hedges portion off 
the land into fields. Trees are too ruth- 
lessly cut down and stripped in what was 
once a thickly wooded country, but at 
intervals an oak may be seen which would 
not disgrace Windsor Forest, and groups of 
fine elms have been spared here and there. 
The olive is cultivated assiduously, and pop- 
lars are planted for the vines to ‘ marry,” 
that is, to climb up and garland; the vine- 
yards thus made being highly picturesque, if 
erroneous from a utilitarian point of view. 

“Get up, get up, Sor Gabriele,” said the 
driverof acart drawn bya pair of gigantic oxen, 
and containing besides himself and his. large 
family a quantity of live fowls for sale, tied 
together by the legs and protesting against 
their hard fate with all the shrillness of which 
they were capable. 

“There is room for Tetella, perhaps,” said 
the old gentleman, hesitating. 

“There is plenty of room for both,” in- 
sisted the good-natured driver. ‘ Get down, 
Domenichino. It will do thee good to walk 
a bit.” ; 

Domenico, the son and heir, cheer- 
fully acquiesced, and without more ado our 
pair were hoisted up and found themselves 
in the midst of three generations of the 
carter’s family. There was the “ Nonna,” 
or grandmother, in her black velvet bodice 
and large-beaded coral necklace, her wrin- 





kled fingers laden with rings—for she came 
of the peasant aristocracy and was very 
proud of her pedigree. She could count it 
back three hundred years. Then there 
was the buxom mother of the family, with 
her blue and red striped skirt looped up 
over a dozen or more stiff white petticoats 
made of homespun linen, and her red kerchief 
folded square upon her head ; and there were 
daughters of all ages dressed in the same 
fashion, down to the tiny one of two years old, 
who looked the quaintest little object in her 
stiff bodice, kerchief crossed over her chest, 
and her matronly apron. The youngest of all 
—the baby—was rolled up tightly into a com- 
pact parcel, tied at intervals with twine, and 
thus stiffened and unable to move its un- 
fortunate legs, was treated with as little cere- 
mony as any other parcel, being stuck up- 
right under one of its mother’s arms, so as 
not to interfere with the distaff from which 
the good woman was diligently spinning 
wool. 

“There goes Matacchione,” cried one of 
the children. “ Poor Matacchione, with his 
other ox to sell. It is of no use without its 
fellow. Hé, Matacchione! and how’s the 
babbo?” was shouted in chorus as the de- 
jected proprietor of the solitary ox was over- 
taken. 

“ The babbo died this morning,” was the 
mournful reply. ‘‘It must be a jettatura. 
First the ox, and then to complete it all, the 
old father.” He spoke as if the last bereave- 
ment was but a trifling misfortune in com- 
parison with the first, and in this view the 
sympathetic friends perfectly acquiesced. 

And the cart lumbered on, leaving Matac- 
chione plodding by the side of his beast. Now 
they had crossed the first valley, ascended and 
descended the second hill; and opposite, 
with only the valley between, on the incline of 
another and steeper hill, the picturesque 
Oliveto came in sight, with its church towers, 
its uneven streets, and its surrounding avenue 
of olives and ilexes. The market-place just 
now was inundated by a heaving, surging 
sea of white ox backs. On a closer view 
many other objects became perceptible. 
Mules, donkeys, sheep, pigs, and fowls ; men, 
and women, and children ; gay booths deco- 
rated with bright-coloured kerchiefs, and glit- 
tering ear-rings, pottery, vegetables, fruit ; and 
such an uproar !—lowing, braying, grunting, 
cackling, swearing, bargaining, gossiping, 
quarrelling, and lovemaking. ‘Teresa looked 
more scared than ever, as, clinging closely to 
her father, the pair threaded their way through 
the heterogeneous crowd. ‘There were a few 
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young men belonging to the aristocracy of 
the town, come neither to buy nor to sell, but 
to kill time and stare at the women. ‘They 
were pale, effeminate-looking creatures, who 
lived in perfect idleness upon their estates, 
and spent the greater part of their time in 
lounging at the café. Teresa had a great 
dislike to encountering these young men, 
who always stared her out of countenance. 
Jerking her head round in the way which 
had become habitual *to ‘her, and giving 
a sudden start, “‘Oh, father, there Ze is!” she 
whispered. ‘‘ He” meant the mayor of Monte 
Brigida, who, mounted on one of his ponies, 
appeared to» be surveying the scene with an 
air of nonchalance, 

“ Never mindg@he can do thee no harm | 
here,” returned «Marotti. « Let us think of | 
business; Look, there is old Pasquaré with | 
one of his. post-horses for sale’; it is but a | 
poor creature, but it might do for us if he | 
would let us have it cheap.” | 

There was Pasquaré, indeed, eagerly advo- | 
cating the merits of a wretched broken-winded | 
animal, who could no longer be lashed into 
the pace necessary for posting. 

“Gone in the forelegs! Not at all,” he| 
was protesting. “ You should just see her | 
go! Here from the port in two hours. | 
Broken-winded! You are surely joking. A 
little cough, that’s all. You shall have her | 
for three hundred francs, Signor Conte. It’s | 
giving her away for nothing, but to oblige | 
you ” 

Here Marotti interrupted the harangue. 
**Ecco, Pasquaré! I will give you fifty francs 
for her. You'll not get a better offer.” 

“Signor Marotti!” said the vetturino with | 
dignity, “‘ I do not quite understand this jok- 
ing. Still, to oblige such a very old friend as | 
you are—two hundred and fifty——” 

“ Sixty,” bid Marotti. 

‘“You perhaps mistake the mare for a 
donkey, mio caro signore, or you take me for 
one. Two hundred—that is my last word.” 

“T will give you eighty,” returned Marotti, 
“and that is my last word.” 

Seeing that the contracting parties were 
getting on but slowly with their bargaining, 
although it was perfectly evident that they 
intended to come to terms in the end, the 
bystanders began good-naturedly to helpa 
little at the work. 

“ Make it ninety,” suggested some one to 
Marotti. ‘‘ The beast is not so bad, but she 
will go a little at a slow trot.” 

“Come down to a hundred and fifty,” was 
urged on the other hand to Pasquaré. “ You'll | 
not get a better bid.” 











The sum was finally fixed at a hundred 
francs, much to the satisfaction of both parties, 
it being exactly what the one had meant to 
give and the other to take from the beginning. 
Arrangements were being made about the 
transfer of the animal, and Pasquaré, as a 
matter of form, was inquiring if no one felt 
inclined to bid a little higher. ‘‘ Here was 
a treasure going for nothing,” &c., when a 
voice most unexpectedly answered— 

“TI don’t mind giving a hundred and ten 
for her.” 

It was the sindaco of Monte Brigida, 
who suddenly reined in his steed in the 
midst of the little group. There was an 
astonished pause. ‘Then poor Marotti, in 
despair at seeing his hardly bargained-for 
acquisition slipping from his grasp, cried out, 
“ A hundred and fifteen.” 

“A hundred and twenty,” pursued the 
sindaco. 

“Come away, father,” cried Tetella in an 
agony; “do you not see that he means to 
outbid us?” 

She could scarcely breathe in the presence 


| of her enemy, who favoured her with a tri- 


umphant leer. The old man bowed his head, 
and was preparing to leave the field to his 
adversary when Pasquaré, who had been 
having a hard struggle with himself, called 
out— 

“Stay, Signor Marotti. On second thoughts, 
I had’ rather sell the beast to you than to any 
one else. I know you will treat her well, 
and I should be sorry the poor thing should 
come into bad hands in her old age.” 

“Then I am to have her for the hundred 
and fifteen? Thank you, Pasquaré.” 

“ You shall have her for the hundred. She’s 
worth doubie, to be sure, but as we had 
already settled the price, and I was always a 


| ‘buon diavolo ’——” 


“Bravo, old Pasquaré, bravo!” was shouted. 

“You cursed fool of a vetturino !” swore 
Nicolai, unable to contain his rage. 

“ Fool may be,” retorted Pasquaré, waxing 
wroth, and either emboldened by wine or 
encouraged by applause, forgetting his usual 
prudence, ‘‘fool may be, but not such a knave 
as to be an accomplice in any of the mean 
tricks of the camorristi.” 

“You shall be made to repent to the last 
day of your life what you have dared to call 
a public functionary,” said Nicolai, changing 
colour and beating a sudden retreat. Smart- 
ing under his defeat, he hastened to find and 
consult with his familiar spirit, the municipal 
secretary, without whom he scarcely stirred. 
This man bore a most striking likeness to his 
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“ The women went to fill their pitchers and to gossip at the spring.” 


chief; so striking as to make it difficult to 
believe that the resemblance was purely acci- 
dental ; but if they were brothers, as was the 


natural supposition, why did they bear dif- | 


ferent names? 

“Tt is all him,” observed the sindaco to 
his double, speaking in the Neapolitan dialect. 
“You know whom I mean.” 

The double made an affirmative sign. 

“He came in Pasquaré’s carriage, and he 
put up at Marotti’s, and he recognised me. 
I saw it in his face. There is some mischief 
brewing, depend upon it. We must muster 
our forces.” 

“‘ We have plenty,” observed Carlini, “and 
powerful enough if we go to head-quarters.” 

“ The elections will be coming on. How 
many votes can we command for the Mar- 
chese Savini ?” 

“Let’s see. Well, at all events, we can | 
promise a great many; and with the deputy | 
on our side we need not fear much.” 

Two hours afterwards, as Marotti and his | 
daughter were traversing the principal street 
on their way home, they again came across 
their sindaco walking arm-in-arm with the 
Marquis Savini, the richest proprietor and 
the most influential man in the town. 


CHAPTER V. 


PIETRO FONTANA was a man not easily | 
dashed by misfortune, and our travellers | 
found him sitting on the rough wooden table, 


almost the only piece of furniture allowed 
him in the prison, working briskly at his oak 
carving and singing blithely over his work. 
He was a highly favourable specimen of an 
Italian, and if he inherited some of the cha- 
| racteristic faults of his countrymen, he pos- 


sessed, besides their peculiar charm, some 
| virtues not often found amongst them. He 
/had a countenance so expressive of v.vacity 
_and intelligence as did one good to see, and 
a sweet sunny smile, capable certainly of 
changing into a very ominous frown now and 
then. It was all storm or all sunshine with 
| Pietro. He knew no half moods; indeed 
the complaint called in vulgar speech “the 
|sulks” is almost unknown in Italy. He 
_ loved his art (for he was not only a carpenter 
but a carver and designer in wood) with an 
|intensity surpassed only by his love for 
Teresa, and he hated his enemies with perhaps 
an unchristian degree of fervour. He hated, 
too, all injustice, falseness, and oppression. 
| He liked the good things of life well enough, 
but was neither an idle nor a self-indulgent 
|man. He enjoyed tumult and danger rather 
'too much, and for his tendency to explode 
(with wrath on every small provocation was 
| nicknamed “ Volcano.” At sight of his visi- 
| tors a beaming smile broke out on his bright 
| face. When the first warm greetings had been 
exchanged and the contents of the provision 
| basket “opened and inspected, the news on 


| both sides had to be communicated. There 
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was more than usual. Pietro had to tell how 
a rich count had been much taken with his 
carving, had ordered two picture-frames, and 
had promised to recommend him to Roman 
friends, so that the year in prison had not 
been lost. 

On the other side, there was the visit of 
the stranger to communicate ; but it was no 
news to Pietro, who had also received a visit 
from the mysterious gentleman, about which 
he did not seem disposed to be commu- 
nicative just then, a circumstance over 
which his visitors would have wondered, 
had they not been eager to relate the 
still more interesting episode about the 
horse. Pietro was furious at the sindaco’s 
meanness. 

“It is not the first time he has played that 
trick,” exclaimed the young man. “It was 
the same with Mariangela’s cow. He bid 
against Matei to spite him ; and when he had 
raised the price beyond the other’s means did 
he buy the beast himself? Not he. He 
gave the widow five francs to sell it at the 
next fair and keep the matter dark from 
Matei. That’s how he manages when he has 
a little overreached himself and raised the 
price too high; but what he likes is getting 
people to give more than they can afford. 
Then he has nothing to do but to sneak off 
and laugh in his sleeve. Bravo, old Pas- 
quaré! It must have been an effort of 
virtue to refuse an extra fifteen francs, 
When I get out of prison I’Jl make it up to 
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him,” and Pietro’s clouded brow became 
sunny again as he thought how utterly the 
enemy had been discomfited in his last 
manceuvre. Then, after a few moments’ 
pause, during which he appeared to be think- 
ing very deeply, he said, ‘I think I see my 
way out of this horrid place. You know 
that the King is to pass by here in a month’s 
time, and that he is going to stop at the 
port?” 

The listeners were taken aback at this 
news. They had heard nothing of it. 

‘* How is it,” wondered Pietro, “that I 
contrive to hear more of what is going on in 
the world here in prison than you who are at 
liberty to go where you will?” There being 
no satisfactory solution to this problem, he 
resumed. “If his Majesty stops but five 
minutes, there will be time to present a peti- 
tion. Tetella, angiola mia, wilt thou do 
something for thy Pietruccio?” turning eyes 
full of tender confidence on his betrothed, for 
well he knew that there was nothing she 
would not do for him. She was a different 
being when with her lover. He seemed able 
to infuse some of his exuberant vitality into 
her, and her cheeks glowed and her eyes 
brightened at the delightful prospect of being 
able to be of use to him. 

‘‘ What can I do?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Present a petition for my release with 
your own hands to the King.” 
Tetella gave a great gasp. 

terrific ordeal. 


It did seem a 
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“Pietro, she is too timid,” urged the 
father. 

“And can she not prove her love, the 
love she has so long professed for me, by 
conquering this timidity for once ?” 

“Yes; I will—I will,” cried the girl. 

“That is right, Piccina,” taking her hand 
in his and imprinting a kiss upon her brow, 
for Pietro was as much brother as lover to 
the girl with whom he had shared every joy 
and sorrow from infancy; then turning half 
apologetically to his future father-in-law— 

“‘T should not ask such a thing of Teresa if 
only my own selfish interests were concerned ; 
but much may depend upon my speedy re- 
lease.” Then, “ Has there been any talk in 
the village about this guest of yours?” he 
inquired abruptly. 

“Yes; I was going to tell you that Nicolai 
pretends to know all about him. He de- 
clares that our traveller is an escaped cri- 
minal, and—it must be confessed that there 
is the fetter mark on his wrist. I saw it.” 

“So did I,” returned Pietro significantly ; 
“and we all know that our sindaco bears a 
somewhat similar mark. Sor Gabriele, I have 
much to say to you, but it must be said to you 
alone and in the very strictest confidence. 
Instead of accompanying Tetella to the con- 
vent, I must beg you to stay and listen to 
what I have to communicate.” 

“ Tetella is very discreet,” said Marotti. 

But Pietro had no faith in the discretion of 
women. He thought that the less they knew 
of everything except sewing and cooking the 
better, and was one of those men who con- 
sider general imbecility an eminently attrac- 
tive quality in womankind. He would not 
have fallen in love with Teresa if he had 
believed her to be many degrees removed 
from an idiot, and would probably have liked 
her less could he have discovered how much 
he under-estimated her mental powers, which 
were rather above than below the average. 
So, albeit with a sigh and a little joke 
about the grudge he owed the nuns for 
wishing to make her one of themselves, 
he bade her a tender farewell; and _ she, 
feeling a little hurt,..but’ never. dreaming 
of questioning Pietro’s will, beteok herself to 
the convent, where the most peaceful days.of 
her life had been passed. «The large square 
building, surmounted by a cross, decorated 
outside witha painted madonna,,and.englased 
in a walled garden, was situated on the out- 
skirt of thetown. To get to it, Tetella had to 
pass a little way along the promenade where 
the fashionable world had just begun to 
assemble, and were listening to the airs from 





Verdi and Rossini’s operas, which the mili- 
tary band was striking up. Very different 
from this scene was that which awaited Te- 
tella within the convent walls. There, but a 
stone’s throw from “ the maddening crowd’s 
ignoble strife,” the gentle nuns “held the 
peaceful tenor of their way,” as undisturbed 
by what went on around them as if they lived 
in another planet. Teresa was always a wel- 
come guest, despite a little soreness occa- 
sioned by her having imbibed certain hetero- 
dox views from Pietro. She had ceased to 
believe that the Pope slept on straw since 
Pietro had been to Rome and had described 
to her the luxuries of the Vatican; and since 
then she had refused to send his Holiness any 
of her earnings, being of opinion that her 
parents needed them more. She had also, 
since she had become acquainted with the 
curato, felt her faith in the sanctity of the 
priesthood sorely tried, and worse still, con- 
fessed to a certain amount of respect for the 
wicked “ Vittorio” (the only name by which 
his Majesty was ever designated in the con- 
vent) and to an admiration of that arch-fiend 
Garibaldi, who was Pietro’s idol. But the 
good ladies were too just to lay the blame of 
these heresies on Aer, poor innocent! They 
vented all their wrath on that ill-conditioned 
young man who had stolen the lamb from 
their fold. 

It was an hour of relaxation, and the nuns 
were promoting the merry games of the 
children, their pupils, in the pleasant garden, 
where the lemons were ripening under the 
wooden shed, and the almond-trees were a 
mass of pink blossom. Feeling at home in 
this peaceful and innocent world as she never 
did outside it, Teresa was soon romping with 
the children, and when her father came to 
fetch her he scarcely recognised in the bright, 
animated creature» before him his usually 
subdued and timid little daughter. 

“T believe that you have mistaken your 
vocation, and that you oughtto have been a 
nun, Tetella,” he exclaimeds 

The mother superior sighed. Jt was no 
subject for joking, in her opinion, that one 
who so clearly;had the vocation should not 
have been true to it.« 

“ You, too, look brighterjifather,” Teresa 
ventured to say as they wended their way 
home. 

“Yes, figlia mia. I think I see a pros- 
pect of better times for us. Do you remem- 
ber what faith that unknown traveller inspired 
us with ? Well! I do not think we did 
wrong to trust him, and Pietro does not 
think so either.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A FORTNIGHT had passed. The days were 
lengthening, the corn was growing tall, 
Matacchione was recovering his spirits after 
his recent bereavements, whilst Trovatello 
became more and more morose, in spite 
of many touching attentions from the 
village belles, some of whom were ready 
enough to console him and supply old Santa’s 
place. The sindaco grew daily more savage 
in temper and more tyrannical, until the 
women trembled and the children fled at his 
approach, whilst the men muttered oaths and 
clenched their fists behind his back. 

Affairs were in this state when the isolated 
village was again startled by the arrival of a 
stranger ; a gentleman of more imposing ap- 
pearance than the first. Tall, upright, with 
an air of one accustomed to command, the 
general opinion was that he was a prince at 
the very least. The first thing this myste- 
rious person did on his arrival was to hire a 
room in the disused convent, then to pur- 
chase the best bed and the most comfortable 
chairs that the village afforded; to make 
arrangements for regular supplies from 
Oliveto, besides buying, without disputing 
the price, the fattest chickens and the finest 
hams that could be procured. It was evi- 
dent that this great man, of apparently un- 
bounded wealth, meditated a long sojourn in 
their midst—but why? The village gos- 
sips stared and gaped, and when they 
did venture to discuss the awful mystery, 
spoke of it with bated breath, and by-and-by 
with doleful sighs and shakings of the head, 
for many things concurred to make them 
think that it all boded no good. 

The morning after his arrival the stran- 
ger presented himself at the municipality, 
where a council was being held. The 
“giunta,” as it is called, consisted of the 
sindaco and four assessors, who were sitting 
on red leather chairs around a green baize 
table strewed with papers. The secretary 
was very busy writing, and the sindaco occu- 
pied the central arm-chair with an air of 
great authority and dignity. The gravity 
and business-like air of the assemblage was 
quite impressive, and perhaps was the cause 
of the very low bow and air of exquisite 
blandness with which the new comer pre- 
sented himself. He was received with an 
equal courtesy. The mayor rose and at once 
offered him a seat, inquiring with great polite- 
ness to what fortunate circumstance he was 
indebted for the honour of his visit. The 
secretary looked a little nervous. He buried 








his head in his papers and wrote on harder 
than ever. In this task he had been engaged 
all night, for the mission of the new comer, 
sO mysterious to most of the villagers, had 
been the subject of a shrewd guess on the 
part of the municipal worthies and the signal 
for promptaction. Forewarned is forearmed, 
and they lost no time in beginning to arrange 
their accounts. 

“T am sorry to interrupt the sitting of the 
council,” began the stranger, “but I am a 
government official. I have been sent here 
by command of his Majesty, on a delicate— 
to be plain, on a painful mission. I have 
received instructions to inquire into certain 
irregularities alleged to exist.in the municipal 
accounts.” 

The sindaco looked around with an air of 
dignified surprise. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, 
with solemnity, “you hear of what we are 
accused !” 

The thrill of astonishment. and horror 
which went through this virtuous assembly 
would have annihilated an inexperienced 
person, or at least would have caused him 
to blush and apologise profusely; but 
the King’s delegate continued without even 
noticing the interruption—“I hope, indeed 
trust, that there has been some mistake, and 
that I shall find all the papers pertaining to 
the public interest in the most perfect order, 
in which case nothing will remain for me but 
to apologise for this intrusion and for the 
unavoidable annoyance which I am obliged 
to cause you.” 

This courteous speech, delivered with 
the utmost suavity, did not seem greatly 
to reassure the sindaco, and when, at 
the conclusion, the visitor showed him a 
paper signed “ Victor Immanuel,” he sank 
back pallid and trembling in his chair, for 
his worst fears were confirmed. He re- 
covered himself quickly, however, and acted 
injured innocence with a skill which would 
have done credit to the first tragedian of 
the day. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in a voice broken 
by emotion, “it is clear that we are the 
victims of some wicked conspiracy.” Then 
turning a face full of virtuous indignation to 
the King’s delegate, “‘Signore, it is now 
seventeen years that I have regulated the 
affairs of this village, ever labouring for the 
welfare of its inhabitants, loving and in re- 
turn beloved by them. ‘They elected me 
sindaco of their own free will, and have 
given proof of their entire confidence in me 
by electing me anew every third year. Some 
malignant person or persons, envious of the 
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popularity and esteem which I enjoy, have 
sought to ruin me. For some time past I 
have become aware of a secret persecution 
levelled at me, the reason of which I cannot 
even guess, and I am condemned unheard ! 
O Signore” (looking around on his confede- 
rates with the air of a persecuted saint), 
“‘ that we should have lived to see this day.” 
With that he wept, and the other victims of 
cruel persecution likewise broke down and 
mingled their tears and lamentations with 
those of their chief. The sight of grown 
men sobbing like children would excite in 
England either laughter or contempt; but 
in Italy men are not ashamed of tears, they 
weep as freely and unrestrainedly as women, 
and from many of their own countrymen such 
a scene would have called forth sympathy ; 
but the “regio delegato” witnessed it with 
perfect composure, only remarking drily— 

“If, as you say, your conduct has been 
so highly estimable, the more minute my in- 
vestigations the more you should be pleased, 
as of course all will reflect to your credit. 
Therefore, let us lose no time, but at once pro- 
ceed to the examination of these accounts.”.. 

“ They shall be quite ready by to-morrow.” 

“ But I would begin to-day.” 

“Tf you will but allow my secretary and 
myself to arrange the papers, and put them in 
the proper order. I am speaking in your 
interests, for it would facilitate your task, and 
economise much of your very valuable time.” 

“‘ My dear sir, municipal accounts should 
always be perfectly arranged, and in the 
proper order.” 

“No doubt. You are perfectly right, and 
I plead guilty to a little carelessness and a 
little ‘ imbroglio,’ which has crept in owing to 
the want of capacity of my secretary; an 
excellent man, but not bright. A little atten- 
tion will, however, soon put all to rights, and 
in the meantime my carriage and horses are 
at your service; there is a ruin just a mile 
from here.” 

It was of no use. The “ delegato” could 
not be persuaded to inspect ruins whilst the 
mayor and his secretary finished arranging 
their accounts, There was nothing for it but 
to produce the books and submit them to a 
scrutiny which appeared likely to be very 
uncompromising. There was something in 
the quiet air of determination and the look 
of concentrated force about this new-comer 
which occasioned the sindaco a very consi- 
derable amount of uneasiness. 

“TI scarcely thought that even Ae could 
have dealt me such a blow as this,” he thought, 
with rage and bitterness in his heart. 





Meantime the delegate was poring over 
accounts, the intricacy and confusion of which 
would have puzzled the clearest head. At 
last he looked up and said— 

“Your secretary is, as you remark, an in- 
competent person. He certainly wants les- 
sons in the art of intelligible book-keeping.” 

Carlini admitted the fact with engaging 
candour. He was ignorant—stupid, perhaps, 
but honest—and he had done his best. 

* Scusa, signore,” said Nicolai, in a feeling 
tone, but I have known the poor fellow for 
years, and he has served me faithfully accord- 
ing to the best of his ability. I had not the 
heart to dismiss him.” 

“I respect your charitable feelings, my 
dear syndic, but when public interests are at 
stake—hem.” 

“ Bricks for rebuilding the school-house. 
Excuse me, but these bricks appear to have 
cost this poor village an enormous sum. Are 
you sure that there is not some mistake? The 
inhabitants, too, pay very heavy taxes. You 
have, of course, well studied the code on the 
limits of taxation.” 

“A person so well-informed as yourself 
must surely be aware,” returned the syndic, 
“that no taxes can be imposed without the con- 
sent and the signature of the prefect, by whom 
almost all the deliberations of this council 
have to be approved before they can be ap- 
plied ; allow me to show you.” 

“Yes, yes. I have no doubt you can 
show me the signature of the prefect ; but it 
is a mere form. It is impossible that the 
prefects can read all the papers which come 
before them to sign. All the deliberations 
of a hundred municipalities! Imagine what 
a task! No doubt, legally speaking, they 
are open to reprimand for not performing this 
impossible task, but the moral responsibility 
lies, gentlemen, entirely with you, and allow 
me to remind you that it is a very heavy one.” 

Here the speaker looked severely around, 
as if in search of some sign of com- 
punction or remorse in any of the faces 
around him, but he could detect none. 

“ The worst lot I ever had to deal with,” 
was his mental comment as he again applied 
himself to his intricate task. 

“Monte Frumentario—this appears to be 
some long-established charitable institution, 
by which a certain amount of corn, 200 
rubia (is it not?) is stored yearly in a barn 
and distributed gratis amongst the very poor. 
According to these books 120 rubia were dis- 
tributed during the past year; there therefore 
remains in store a 





“More has been distributed,” interrupted 
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the sindaco, “ than is mentioned here. I 
plead guilty to carelessness, but I can assure 
you that the poor have fully benefited by 
the charity. Perhaps you would like to in- 
terrogate them ?” 

““] should.” 

The contadini were accordingly summoned. 
They came, like Agag, delicately. A sum- 
mons to the “‘ municipio ” could mean nothing 
good ; for the “municipio” was associated 
in their confused heads with awful rites and 
mysteries, It was there they knew that plots 
were contrived against them, and the famous 
Venetian Council of Ten could not have in- 
spired more dread in the benighted minds of 
these poor people than did that group of 
village authorities sitting at the green-baize 
table. 

“‘ Matacchione,” said the mayor, glaring at 
the owner of the lost ox in his most authori- 








tative manner, and speaking in a tone that 
allowed of no dispute, “you have received 
five rubis of corn from the Monte Frumen- 
tario.” 

“Si, Signore,” replied Matacchione, looking 
from one awful being toanother. It must be 
right to agree in all they said. 

“That is well. Mariangela, how much 
was it you had at the time of the sow- 
ing?” 

“Four rubis,” replied the widow without 
hesitation. The mayor looked quite benign. 
The rest now had their cue. ‘They had all 
been profiters by the charity, so that there 
could be little or no corn left in the barn. 

“‘ May we now dismiss these poor people ?” 
asked the mayor deferentially. “You are 


satisfied, I suppose, with their replies.” 
* They may go,” said the delegato, but not 
in the tone of a person convinced. 





OVER THE SEA. 


I SIT in the fading light, 
And watch the shadows fall ; 
My day has turned to night, 
And darkness covers all ; 
The sunlight’s gone far over the sea, 
But the morn will bring it back to me. 


My summer birds are gone, 
I cannot hear them sing ; 
I missed them one by one, 
Till all had taken wing ; 
My summer birds flew over the sea, 
But the spring will call them back to me. 





My summer flowers are dead, 
The jasmine and the rose ; 
The autumn leaves are shed, 
And buried in the snows ; 
But the flowers are blooming over the sea, 
And the spring will give them back to me. 


My darling child has passed 
Up to the Promised Land; 
The anchor she has cast, 
Away on the golden strand ; 
But I shall follow over the sea, 
And Heaven will give her back to me. 
HENRY BURTON. 
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MODERATION. 
By THE Rev. WILLIAM M. SINCLAITR, M.A., 


VICAR oF ST. STEPHEN'S, WESTMINSTER, AND CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP oF LONDON. 


( BEAT as was the personal authority of 
J the apostles, they were not without their 
troubles in the management of the Churches. 
It was necessary for St. Paul to exhort Titus 
to put his people in mind to be subject to 
ministers and governments, to obey magis- 
trates, not to allow any headstrong temper to 
interrupt their readiness for good works, not 
to be eager with their tongues in depreciating 
others, not to be always throwing down the 
gauge of combat, but to act in a spirit of 
gentle forbearance, not standing obstinately 
on their rights, showing all courteous mild- 
ness to all sorts of men. The apostles 
themselves, St. Paul and the others, had 
known in times past what it was to have this 
temper of arrogant folly, this disposition to 
disobedience ; they too had been deceived, 
they had followed their own whims and 
caprices, and defied others to interfere with 
them. They had lived in malice and envy, 
hateful and hating one another. They could 
sympathize with the weakness of those of 
their people among whom this growth of 
unregenerate days had not been eradicated. 
It was not till the goodness and the tender- 
ness of God our Saviour towards men had 
appeared, that they had«themselves learned 
the beauty of the Christian*eharaeter¥ + 

So difficult indeed it*$eems to have been 
to teach men at once, the’difference between 
the motions and actionsefthe world and of the 
kingdom of Christ, that even the chief officers 
of the little new religious*@ommunities were 
directly and specially exhorted not to be com- 
bative, to avoid conflict, to be animated by 
this willingness to forego their personal rights. 

St. James, in writing to the Churches at 
large, was at great pains to point out to 
them the ideal of the new kind of temper. 
The man who exhibited it would not be the 
nerveless, yielding object of contempt that 
the world would think him. On the con- 
trary, he would be of all other men the one 
really wise and endued with true knowledge. 
His mark would be that, with a fair and un- 
impeachable behaviour in all things as his 
background, he would look to his acts to 


argue for themselves in the peacefulness of | 


perfect good sense. If they had the spirit 
of bitter zeal and disputatiousness in their 
hearts, there was every reason to be ashamed. 
By such conduct they gave the truth the 
direct lie. They might think such a dis- 


position marvellously ingenious and clever. 
They might smile and rub their hands over 
their success. But let them know that they 
were exhibiting the most unmistakeable 
characteristics of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. All their ingenuity was earthly, 
carnal, devilish. Wherever bigoted zeal 
might be, wherever disputatiousness, there, as a 
matter of course, St. James would show them 
not only the lawless and: confusing spirit of 
sedition, but every evil work. The wisdom 
that was really not of the earth, not of man’s 
fallen nature, not of the devil, the wisdom 
that actually did come from above, the only 
wisdom that could.be called Christian, this 
was first in itself holy, upright, impartial, and 
then in each and all of its outward mani- 
festations quiet and peaceable, mild and for- 
bearing, not requiring authoritative commands, 
but listening to reasonable persuasion, full of 
compassion for the feelings of others, full of 
wholesome fruits, absolutely free from bigoted 
partisanship, absolutely free from all disinge- 
nuousness or insincerity. 

Even to household servants, who from 
their situation had little chance of redress for 
-misunderstanding, St. Peter commands this 
same unexacting habit of mind. They were 
toobey their masters with all dutiful respect, 
not merelysathe good and equitable, but also 
the wayward: for this is Christian grace, if a 
man. in order to do his duty to God when he 
has not really done anything wrong, puts up 
with personal vexations. 

And St. Paul, when he wishes to make the 
strongest appeal of which he can think to the 
loyalty of those Corinthian converts, in whom, 
perhaps, he took the deepest interest because 
they gave him the most trouble, can imagine 
no more powerful and penetrating argument 
than that gentleness and reasonable forbear- - 
ance, which was the chief characteristic of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

With what perfect dignity and wisdom our 
Lord Himself had always moved, with what 
complete and unprecedented success He had 
carried out His plans and founded His king- 
| dom, and yet how little He had claimed for 
Himself! ‘ The words which I speak unto 
| you,” “ The works which My father hath given 
Me to do,” the power of truth, the power of 
j goodness—these were His chief credentials. 
| He seems even to have smiled at the small 
;amount of force He was using. He called 
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His method of establishing His kingdom a 
little leaven, hardly seen, hardly noticed. 
He called it a grain of mustard-seed, one of 
the least of nature’s germs. Yet He knew 
all the while that this little would leaven the 
whole lump ; that this small seed would have 
a mighty growth. So that He sealed His 
life by the sacrifice of His blood, so that He 
conquered death by His resurrection, so that 
He fixed for ever the belief in a future life, so 
that He gathered round Him the faithful few 
who would hand on the record of His sayings 
and doings, for the rest He did not care. He 
came not to strive or cry. He raised no 
finger against the religious institutions of His 
nation ; He was born but to give those insti- 
tutions their crowning interpretation. He 
waged no war against sect or party; He 
contented Himself with rebuking that sort of 
qualities from which sprang the evils of the 
day. He did not force His teaching or His 
beneficence on any; when they besought 
Him, He departed out of their coast. When 
one city would not hear Him, He passed on 
to another. He often lamented that His 
power of doing good was limited by their 
unwillingness to receive and believe Him. 
Few startling wonders were performed by 
Him. There may have been many who 
would have been glad to receive back their 
dead; yet our narratives represent Him as 
only recalling three to life. He did not 
attempt to spend His whole time in prayer : 
when He gave a night to it on the mountain 
it is matter of remark. He did not occupy 
His whole time in preaching or healing; He 
went to entertainments, and did not reject 
the company of sinners. Far from insisting 
on ascetic habits, He Himself.tells us that 
His enemies called Him a gluttonous man 
- arid a winebibber, because He did not care to 
condemn the kindly race of man in the inno- 
cent enjoyment of eating and drinking. No 
. doubt the whole world could hardly have 
held the books that would have been 
written had all His words been transcribed, 
but He has been content that we should 
only have four short memoirs. He knew 
that there was nothing of what He told us 
which we should carry out to the full, so 
He saw that these brief records would be all 
that we should require. How loyal He was 
to constituted authority, attending regularly 
the feasts, distasteful as the actual condition 
of the Temple must often have been to Him, 
and paying the legal dues! How gentle He 
was to His raging adversaries; how calm, 
mild, and courteous to His pliable judge; 
how meek and compassionate to His faith- 





less followers and His cruel executioners! 
Throughout His whole earthly life, thirty 
years of which he thought right to spend in 
obscurity, He set the most perfect example 
of this spirit of gentleness, reasonable for- 
bearance, restful confidence in the victory of 
the truth, trust in the capacity of His Father 
to do all things well in His own time, in- 
difference to fame and immediate success, 
mildness, meekness, contentment in waiving 
His rights and claims and powers, peaceful- 
ness, humility, the wisdom that is not from 
the earth but from above. 

And St. Paul himself, fiery as he was, how 
deeply he drank of the same spirit! What a 
humble estimate he had of his own impor- 
tance! While the world was waiting to be 
evangelized, he was willing to stay two or 
three years in one place if so it seemed right. 
Much of the time that was so invaluable to 
mankind he spent in supporting himself by 
his trade, when he might have insisted on 
maintenance from his past converts, to enable 
him to go again and again among ever fresh 
fields. Instead of adopting any unbending 
rule of practice and conduct, he loved to 
become all things to all men if he might save 
some. How humble and modest he was in 
his dealings with his Churches, his own elo- 
quent epistles record. Instead of rebuke, 
remonstrance ; instead of dogmatic direction, 
tender warnings to beloved sons ; firmness 
everywhere and always, about the broad 
great truths he was commissioned to deliver, 
but the utmost adaptiveness to times and 
circumstances, the greatest gentleness and 
self-denial, willingness to eat no meat while 
the world standeth if he made his brother to 
offend, urgent insistence that no liberty 
should be a stumbling-block to them that 
were weak ; seeking not his own, bearing all 
things, enduring all things, preaching not 
himself, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and him- 
self the servant of the Churches for Jesus’ 
sake ; taking care to do nothing to spoil the 
Word, but by manifestation of the simple 
truth commending himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. Looking 
upon himself as working together with the 
unruffied tranquillity of the Almighty, it was 
by much patience, by simplicity, by know- 
ledge, by long-suffering, by love unfeigned, 
that he proved his ministry, and did his 
immortal work. 

And are we so perfect in all the graces 
of the Christian walk that the lesson of 
Moderation is no longer needed? Let your 
moderation be known unto all men. Is it 
not often the case that if a man is but ortho- 
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dox in his belief, and careful against any 
literal breach of the commandments, he does 
not ask himself whether he is realising in his 
life the Spirit of Christ? And yet, if any 
man have not that Spirit he is none of His. 
How strange it would seem if a Paul ora 
James were among us, to analyze for us the 
quarrels, the schisms, the struggles of the 
past history of Christendom, which has had, 
nevertheless, these words and this teaching 
constantly before its eyes; or to unfold the 
perplexities of the wars and fightings that are 
among us now! How clearly he would show 
the disastrous evils of immoderate self-im- 
portance; the danger of developing some 
favourite side of your nature or some one 
special aspect of truth at the expense of 
others, and insisting urgently upon them ; 
the peril to truth, and peace, and godliness of 
allowing successive single ideas to dominate 
in the mind and arrogate to themselves an 
unreasonable and unwarrantable necessity ! 
He would explain how from this thoughtless 
and passionate spirit every heresy had sprung, 
the heresies of Rome no less than the heresies 
of Arius, and Sabellius, and Nestorius, and 
Eutyches. Penetrating the secret springs of 
human weakness, he would teach us that 
all divergences from the general body of 
Christians arose because either one side or 
the other exaggerated some particular view 
or thought to the pitch of exclusiveness and 
isolation. He would point out how through 
the past eighteen centuries of political life 
wherever party had engendered intemperate 
zeal, and wherever that zeal had degenerated 
into strife, the strife often ending in an appeal 
to the sword, it was just because this un- 
yielding self-confident spirit of egotistic insis- 
tence on personal opinions, this refusal to 
admit that there may be two sides to a 
question, this determination to push to the 
end the interests of a particular class or 
party or view, had not been crushed by the 
gentle reasonableness and forbearance, the 
abstention from pressing any personal right 
or claim, the refusal to take advantage of 
others, which are the marks of the Spirit of 
Christ. He would show us too how, even 
in intellectual matters, this characteristic de- 
fect had worked havoc. He would explain 
how alienation from Christ and from God 
may be the result of pushing too far the 
right of imaginative criticism ; by looking, for 
instance, at difficulties and objections through 
magnifying lenses of the strongest power, while 
for the evidences and probabilities is used 
the large end of the telescope, which diminishes 


no doubt, of that want of peaceful moral 
progress for which we are, perhaps, to blame 
ourselves as much as anybody, that waste of 
wholesome energy by the friction of party 
spirit which as Christians we most heartily 
deplore, is owing to this temper of bigotry to 
an idea, this lack of self-discipline, this 
neglect (in favour of misguided and obstinate 
enthusiasm) of the most obvious Christian 
morality, of the very primary lessons of the 
Christian disposition. So we help to swell 
the false currents of thought and practice. 
So we shock the feelings of intelligent obser- 
vers, and make the Christian life to them a 
needless difficulty. So we mar the peace 
which Christ bequeathed us. So we intro- 
duce the weakness of disunion into the 
kingdom of heaven. So we prevent the 
grand and ever-growing force of harmony. 
We obscure truth with clouds of retaliation, 
and false issues, and meaningless contro- 
versies. We set up false standards of right 
and wrong. We blunt, in striking each other, 
the weapons of our warfare against evil in 
ourselves and in the world. 

If the inauguration of the reign of peace on 
earth and good-will towards men is to be 
more to us than an empty phrase, if we do 
care for the good of others, if we do long to 
achieve something for the spread of that 
most glorious empire over the hearts of men, 
then we shall withdraw our hearts as far as 
possible from petty and temporary strifes, and 
concentrate them more than we have ever 
hitherto done on God, and on the simple 
truths of religion. We shall try to draw into 
ourselves in thought and in deed more and 
more of the example of the gentle Saviour of 
the world. We shall do our utmost to get 
rid of this calamitous self-importance, remem- 
bering that Christianity is too great to depend 
on ourselves, and on our miserable parties. 
We shall pay more attention than we have 
done to self-discipline, lest, in what we fancy 
to be holy things, the evil spirit makes us his 
own. We shall pay more respect to the 
advice and the warning of age and experience, 
instead of believing ourselves to be sages, 
prophets, and regenerators. Instead of head- 
strong wilful impulsiveness, that unreasonable 
intenseness and impetuous zeal which many 
are bold enough even to cultivate, we shall 
welcome among all the standard of the well- 
balanced, conscientious, truth-loving mind. 
Tempestuous haste and railing denunciation 
and exacting selfishness we shall avoid as the 
sign of the spirit that is not from above but 
which is earthly, unregenerate, devilish. 





to a point, clouded by prepossession. Much, 


Every day we shall secure time for quiet 
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thought and reflection, and review and taking- | and bringeth into captivity every thought to 


stock of ourselves and our position in the 
kingdom of heaven. Recognising the many- 
sidedness of truth, we shall never insist that 
we are its exclusive possessors. 

And is it not a noble thing to struggle for, 
this kingdom of peace and forbearance, and 
good-will and tranquillity? If we believe in 
Christ, is it not a terrible wrong that we are 
doing if by our hatreds and unwarrantable 
insistence on our own fancies we are delaying 
it? If others must use carnal weapons for 
their warfare, shall it not be ours to use those 
that are indeed mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds, even that for- 
bearing and apostolic love which casteth 
down imaginations and everything that ex- 
alteth itself against the knowledge of God, 





the obedience of Christ ? 
Here is a wholesome counsel which we 
may borrow from one who knew not Christ in 


the flesh :— 
“ There is a story told 

In Eastern tents when autumn nights grow cold, 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave responses listening unto it. 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce ef look, 
Whose awful voice the hills and forest shook. 
‘O son of peace,’ the giant cried, ‘ thy fate 
I’ve sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.’ 


“The unarm’d Buddha, looking, with no trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monste r’s face, 
With pity said, ‘ Poor fiend, e’en thee T love !? 

o, as he spake the sky- tall terror sank 
‘To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 
Into the form and fashion of a dove ; 
And where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Brooding above him sweetly sang the bird. 
* Hate hath no harm for love,’ so rang the song, 


‘ And peace, unweaponed, conquers every wrong !’” 








THE TWO PIPERS OF DUNTROON. 


ONELY on its rock, washed by the sea 

waves, which on a stormy day dash 

up against the windows of the upper story, 
stands the Castle of Duntroon. 

The traveller from Oban to Crinan has a 
good view of it as the steamer turns the point 
and crosses into Crinan Bay ; and it is a view 
which, if he has any love for the wild and 
beautiful—any sympathy with that strange 
Highland past, when men fought and reaved 
all their lives, never resting till they died—he 
will not easily turn from or forget. Perhaps 





he may feel interested enough to inquire, of 
one of the sailors, who built it ; who chose to 
perch his nest out there on the headland and 
defy the sea. And the man will answer pro- 
bably that it was “Just one of the Campbells,” 
for from here it is no “ far cry to Loch Awe,” 
the heart of the old Campbell country, if the 
Campbell country could ever have had a 
heart. A grasping, treacherous set, we are 
told, they were, those Campbells, who sold 
their king to his enemies, massacred the 


| MacDonalds at Glencoe, got possession un- 
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worthily of the lordship of Lorne, and quar- 
tered the ga//ey with their own gyrons. 

We may talk about them freely now, for 
their own land knows them no more ; through 
the length and breadth of it, where once 
no other name was heard, scarcely one of 
them bears rule to-day ; and, remembering 
that, it is pleasant also to remember some of 
the noble deeds they did while they were yet 
strong. How Sir Neil companied with the 
Bruce, and shared his wanderings and priva- 
tions ; how Archibald of the Sour Counte- 
nance, the grim old Puritan, ended his life on 
the scaffold for the cause of Scottish Protes- 
tantism, and his son followed him by the same 
rough road; and how in later days, John of 
Argyll and Greenwich gave ear to the prayer 
of Jeanie Deans. 

For many a century Time has been working 
away at those grey old walls of Duntroon, and 
sunshine and shade melt softly into each 
other as we look up at them this morning, rest- 
ing, after a long row, upon our oars in the bay. 

They were rough enough doubtless two 
hundred years ago, when Coll MacDonald, the 
fierce left-handed warrior, came over from 
Ireland to claim his inheritance in Kintyre, 
taken from his father on account of rebellion, 
and gifted to the Campbells by James I. 
Determined to be revenged, he passed on 
through Argyllshire sparing nothing belong- 
ing to the hated name. After burning the 
Earl of Argyll’s Castle of Sween in Knapdale, 
Coll sailed down Loch Sween, round the point 
of Keils, and up into Loch Crinan, intending 
to do the same at Duntroon; but being un- 
certain as to the strength of its garrison, he 
first dispatched his piper across the moun- 
tains to Crinan with orders to gain admission 
into Duntroon Castle and bring him infor- 
mation regarding it. When the piper arrived, 
he was hospitably received and lodged as a 
stranger within the castle; yet, treachery 
being for some reason suspected, he was not 
allowed to leave again in the morning, but 
detained as a prisoner in one of the turrets. 
Thence, after long waiting, he saw his master’s 
ships entering the loch. What chance for 
him now? The poor piper! The suspicions 
of Duntroon are confirmed beyond a doubt, 
and his fate it is not difficult to foresee ; but 
he does not think of himself. The Camp- 
bells are on the alert. He must save his 
master. And over the waters of the bay 
sound out the notes of a warning, composed 
on the spur of the moment, yet not to be 
mistaken in its meaning. Tradition has joined 
to the air these words, and with the spirit of 
it they accord well :— 





“ Coll, my love, kcep from the tower, keep from the tower ! 
Coll, my darling, keep from the sound, keep from the sound ! 
I am in ward; I am in ward!” 


MacDonald heard ; and, veering northwards, 
landed his troops at the head of the loch, and 
led them through the valley of Kilmartin, 
burning, pillaging, and cattle-lifting up to the 
shores of Loch Awe. Some kind of super- 
stitious veneration for “ religion” appears to 
have been in the man, though his humanity 
did not allow him to risk loss in endeavour- 
ing to rescue his poor clansman, for we find 
him immediately afterwards sparing Camp- 
bell Auchinellan’s corn and cattle because he 
was in holy orders. 

But we must not follow him farther in his 
fierce raids. They continued until 1647, 
when he was at length made prisoner by 
Lesley, at Dunaverty, in Islay, carried to 
Edinburgh, and hanged by his supplanter, 
Argyll, on the battlements of Dunstaffnage. 

Coll’s son Alexander, Ad/ister Mac Cholla, 
as they call him in Gaelic, is better known to 
history as the Major-General of the gallant 
Marquis of Montrose, whose career we will 
now trace through a troublous year, in order 
to reach our second Duntroon piper. 

In the year 1644 the Covenanters of Scot- 
land, disgusted with Charles’s duplicity, be- 
gan their preparations for assisting the dis- 
affected partyin England. ‘The commander- 
ship-in-chief of their army they offered to 
Montrose, and made him acquainted with all 
the purposes of their “Holy Union.” He 
gave them no direct answer, but started off 
at once for Oxford, where he expected to 
find the king. Charles had, however, gone 
to the siege of Gloucester, and thither he was 
followed by Montrose, who informed him ot 
the Covenanters’ designs, and laid before him 
a plan for their frustration. “ He begged of 
his Majesty that he would be pleased to give 
orders for levying some troops in Ireland and 
transporting them to the western coast of 
Scotland. That his Majesty would order the 
Marquis of Newcastle to furnish him with as 
many horse ashecould. That he would send 
to the King of Denmark to desire of him a 
supply of men and ammunition, which that 
prince had constantly offered to his Majesty 
these two years, by which means he hoped 
to make a party that would stagger the league, 
and which, in his opinion, would bring his 
Majesty’s subjects under his obedience.” 

Charles, anxious to snatch at the faintest 
hope of subduing the rebels without further 
compromising himself, highly approved of 
these plans, and determined to put them into 
execution forthwith. The Marquis of Antrim, 
who was then at court, made himself respon- 
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sible for the landing of two thousand men on 
the coast of Kintyre before the month of April ; 
Colonel Cochran was dispatched to Denmark, 
and Montrose himself was to carry a com- 
mission to the Marquis of Newcastle. After 
the sitting of the Oxford parliament, Mont- 
rose accordingly set out for the north, and 
reached Durham in the beginning of March, 


1644. There he found the Marquis of New- | 


castle, who rendered him all the assistance 
in his power; and so with an army of about 
two thousand men he entered Scotland on 
April 14. Some refused to follow him farther 
than the river Annan. With the rest he ad- 
vanced to Dumfries, and took the town ; but, 
hearing nothing of Lord Antrim’s reinforce- 
ments, he retired again on Carlisle, and as- 
sisted his own deserters in wresting Morpeth 
from the Covenanters, dispatching at the 
same time spies to inform him of the state 
of affairs in Scotland. These returned in a 
fortnight with a gloomy report. ‘They had 
heard not one word of the Irish. In all the 


places worth keeping strong garrisons were 
stationed, and nobody dared so much as 
mention the king’s service, but in the terms 
of the covenant.” 

Such news was enough to discourage most | 


people, and it did discourage Montrose’s fol- 
lowers. In a few days all had left him, 
some betaking themselves to their homes, 
others returning to Oxford. No difficulty, | 
no disaster ever discouraged the heart of 
Montrose. Setting out with the returning | 
knights, he accompanied them southward | 
for two days, then slipped away and re- 
turned to Carlisle with two faithful followers, 
and in the disguise of a groom, riding | 
upon a little nag, holding another by the | 
bridle, he followed Sibbald through a land 
bristling with foemen, and almost without 
drawing bit, reached the house of his cousin, 
Patrick Graham of Inchbraky, near Perth, 
August 22, 1644, four days after leaving Car- 
lisle. Even here he was far from safe, and 
all hope for the success of his cause seemed 
atanend. Rollo and Sibbald going out to 
rally friends returned saying, “That such as 
had not taken the Covenant durst not appear, 
nor open their minds to any person ; so much 
were they overawed and persecuted. That, 
the Marquis of Huntly having taken the field, 
upon the approach of Argyll his army had 


‘disbanded themselves, and he himself had 


retired to Strathnaver, the utmost part of 
Scotland.” 

Could any position be drearier? The 
country held by enemies, his friends not 
daring to help him, the Royalist army dis- 


persed, his expected allies failing him, forced 
to sleep out in the fields at night in all 
weathers, and to spend his days alone in the 
gaunt, bolted house. Yet Montrose was not 
discouraged ; like Coll’s poor piper, he neyer 
thought of himself. 

Presently good news came. The Marquis 
of Antrim had sent his two thousand men, 
led by Alexander MacDonald, and a troop 
of Highlanders had joined them. Montrose 
wrote instantly, dating his letters from Carlisle, 
and ordering them to encamp in Blair Atholl, 
about twenty miles from himself. When he 
heard of their arrival, taking with him his 
trusty cousin Inchbraky, he appeared among 
them before they had any idea that he was 
evenin Scotland: Eight hundred Athollmen 
were soon added to his little army, and with 
this handful of rough Celts he marched for- 
ward to Tippermuir, where the Covenanters 
lay encamped—over six thousand strong, with 
seven hundred horse and nine pieces of can- 
non—gave them battle, and gained a com- 
plete victory. This was followed on Sep- 
tember 12 by another victory at Aberdeen. 
Here he received tidings that Argyll and his 
army were following him, and, turning up the 
course of the Spey, he marched to Badenoch, 
from whence he sent MacDonald with a party 
to attach the Highlanders, then on to Angus 
| as rapidly as he could, Argyll’s horse still 
| following slowly through the mountains. But 

the east-country gentlemen were Covenanting 
to the backbone, so that there was nothing 
for it but to turn again to the more friendly 
| Highlanders. Crossing the Grampians, he 
| entered the Gordon country. Huntly, how- 
ever, still remained in Strathnaver. Jealousy, 
because Montrose rather than himself had 
obtained the chief command in Scotland, 
prevented him for a long time from making 
a single effort to help the cause he professed 
to venerate, and for which he afterwards 
fought bravely, and died on the scaffold; 
“begging for the prayers of all those who 
were well affected to his Majesty, without 
troubling himself with the prayers of those 
who were not.” Had he at this time, or 
earlier, come to the assistance of Montrose, 
the chances of war might have turned out 
very differently. 

Quitting Aberdeen, Montrose turned back 
to Badenoch, where he was joined by Mac- 
Donald, but hearing that Argyll was at Dun- 
keld trying to detach from him his faithful 
Athollmen, he made one of his rapid move- 
ments forward—twenty miles through the 
deep November snow, which covered them 
in the mountain passes up to the knee—and 
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was once again in Atholl, to the astonishment 
of his friends ; while Argyll fled at his approach 
to the Covenanting garrison at Perth. 

It was now the middle of December; 
there was no fighting to be done, and Mon- 
trose’s little army must find winter quarters. 
Where? ‘The low country was strongly garri- 
soned, the north was a wilderness, the east 
had proved itself hostile. He determined 
to step westward, and carry fire and sword 
through Argyllshire. By the middle of Decem- 
ber, marching as his men were well accus- 
tomed to march now, he was within two miles 
of Inverary Castle. The lord of it, who had 
travelled thither straight from Perth in order 
to beat up recruits for the spring campaign, 
thought the devil himself must be in such 
transports ; and from the devil he again fled, 
this time by water, across Loch Fyne. 

Montrose, overjoyed at the success of his 
witchery, divided his troops into three bodies, 
one commanded by MacDonald of Clan Ro- 
nald, another by Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
and the third by himself, and with them swept 
the whole county like a fearful, animated 
pestilence; driving away the cattle, burning 
the villages and crops, slaying in cold blood 
every young man capable of bearing arms. 
Is it wonderful that the “ Raid of the Atholl- 
men” is still remembered with horror through- 
out the county they desolated, and that the 
name of Alexander MacDonald, and even 
that of James Graham, is execrated in many a 
Gaelic curse? The inhabitants of almost 
every western parish have some story to tell 
regarding this invasion. In Craignish they 
will show you the hill from which they fired 
on the castle and were beaten back with 
heavy loss; in Melfort, the site of the barn 
where men, women, and children fleeing for 
refuge were burned to death; but nowhere 
has the devotion been forgotten of the brave 
boy, our second piper of Duntroon. 

With the surrounding country full of re- 
tainers ready to give the alarm, it would have 
been folly to approach Duntroon from the land 
side, so Alexander MacDonald, following his 
father’s example, determined to approach it 
by sea; though at this time an assault from 
either side might probably have been suc- 
cessful, for it happened that only Duntroon 
himself and a few friends were living in the 
castle—garrison there was none—and so un- 
suspecting of any kind of evil were they, that 
while the enemy’s ships were entering the bay * 
a dance was going on in the hall overlooking 


* Local traditions differ as to the date of this attack; but 
there is little doubt that it took place during the Argyll- 
shire invasion, and not on the first landing of Alexander 
MacDonald’s troops. 





it. Darkness fell, ship after ship sailed up 
stealthily and anchored below the rock, and 
in the room above it still the dance went on. 
Were ever dancing and death nearer one 
another than they were that night? 

_ After the failure at Craignish it is the more 
important that this should succeed. The 
order is given to land quietly and secure the 
gate ; the men are beginning to obey, when 
suddenly the stillness is broken by the sound 
of a pibroch, played wild and shrill from 
on board one of the ships, and as the first 
notes of it died away in the darkness, the 
lights in the castle windows are extinguished. 
The secret of the Athollmen is betrayed, but 
by whom? Allister, mad with passion, shouts 
for the traitor to be seized and brought before 
him. That is not difficult, since the pipes 
are still playing ; but his amazement almost 
overpowers his anger when he recognises the 
player, a lad picked up by chance in the 
north of Ireland, and pressed into service 
because of his music. 

“Why have you chosen to betray your 
leader?” he asks. 

“T have chosen to rescue my leader,” re- 
plies the boy. 

“Did I not hire you to encourage my fol- 
lowers in battle ; not to give warning to the 
enemy ?” 

“Have I not encouraged your followers? 
But I dare not betray my chief.” 

“ Am I not your chief by wage and con- 
tract P” 

**Duntroon is my chief by a higher alle- 
giance. I am his clansman, born beyond the 
hill yonder at Slochivullin.” 

Time permits of no further parley. The 
garrison may be about to fire on them, “Cut 
off his traitorous fingers, and hang him to 
the masthead !” is the savage order. 

Ah, pity, Allister! have you forgotten your 
father’s piper ? 

And the touching tradition closes by telling 
us how, when nothing but the bleeding stumps 
of his fingers were left him, the faithful clans- 
man still played on, the music growing fainter 
and ever fainter as the chanter filled with 
blood, ending only when his pipes were taken 
from him, and with them his life. 

The Athollmen pressed on to find the 
castle gates unbarred, and no one waiting to 
oppose their passage. In the dark hall, where 
half an hour before the dancing went on mer- 
rily, an old woman, too old to care for life, 
sits by herself, who tells them that she, thanks 
to the boy’s pibroch, is now the garrison of 
Duntroon. ‘These are the notes of his pi- 
broch, worthy of being played in blood :— 
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These the handed-down words of his last 
greeting to his chief :— 
“All pone to thee! all health to thee! all hail to thee, Dun- 
nm! 
All hail fo thee! all health to thee ! all hail to thee, young 
ei 


They are on thee, they are at thee: be heedful, O Dun- 
troon!” 


His or not, they are alive with the unselfish, 
reverent devotion of the Celtic heart, which 
the thing we call civilisation has elected to 
crush out and destroy. 

The Celtic heart must worship something ; 
it worshipped you, Highland chiefs, for many 
a long century, till you cast it forth from its 
home to wander hungry and shelterless over 
the wide earth. The remnant here and there 
remaining still worships you, if you will give 
it one kind look: but the major part has 
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groped its way to other lands, or into the 
great cities, there to worship “ freedom,” and 
your own Mammon god, “ Wealth”—not you. 


Fresh, cool evening draws on; not a shadow 
is to be seen on all the walls now, for the 
golden light comes flooding across from be- 
hind the Jura peaks, and bathes them in 
living fire. We hoist our little white sail; 
the wind has risen and will carry us home 
gloriously, happy in the breeze blowing 
through our hair, in the water rippling across 
our keel, in red clouds and Gaelic chorus ; 
happier yet, in the thought that the good in 
a man’s life outlasts the evil, and that for men 
who seem to us neither very worthy nor very 
good—some have “ even dared to die.” 

J. A Cc 
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aA Pachting Cruise to Mobapa Zemlya and Seas adjacent. 
By Carprain ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM, R.N. 


SECOND PAPER. 


OX the morning of the 2oth of June we ‘sailed some distance into the channel, when 
sailed into the Matyushin Shar—a seeing land close ahead, with apparently no 


locality that had always appeared to me to be 
almost as fabulous and out of reach as some 
of those rare places visited and described by 
the original Sinbad the Sailor ! 

This remarkable strait, scarcely a mile in 
breadth, and nearly sixty miles long, separates 
the two islands that constitute what is gene- 
tally known as Novaya Zemlya. The channel 
is bounded on either side by noble hills, 


.towering up to an altitude of nearly five 


thousand feet, the scenery occasionally diver- 
sified by steep precipitous cliffs. 

So narrow is the strait, and so sharp are 
the windings, that vessels have frequently 





outlet in the required direction, the captains 
have concluded that they were sailing into 
some deep inlet or land-locked bay, and 
have in consequence retraced their steps in 
order to look for the passage they were 
actually in! 

Before attempting to push through the 
channel, we anchored for a few hours in a 
snug little harbour on the south side, near 
the entrance, in order to replenish our water. 
In consequence of the number of cairns that 
abounded near our anchorage, we gave it the 
name of Cairn Bay. 

Having constructed a cairn, in which a 
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record was deposited for the Dutch exploring 
ship, Willem Barents, which we knew would 
visit the Matyushin Shar during the month 
of August, the anchor was weighed at 10 P.M., 
and with a fair wind we sailed to the east- 
ward, hoping to pass through the straits into 
the Kara Sea. 

But “ L’homme propose, mais Dieu dis- 
pose ;” we had scarcely proceeded twelve 
miles when we were stopped by a solid 
barrier of ice extending right across the 
channel. 

We were reluctantly compelled to confess 
that we were too early in the season, the 
channel being rarely navigable before the end 
of July or beginning of August. It was only 
what we ought to have expected, and I do 
not know that we were greatly disappointed 
at our failure in effecting the passage. 

The scenery in the Matyushin Shar is 
very grand, reminding me very much of the 
fjords along the coast of Norway, although, I 
think, more impressive ; perhaps the perfect 
solitude that reigned supreme assisted ma- 
terially in creating this impression. Lofty 
hills raised their crests on either side of the 
channel in majestic solemnity, whose slopes, 
covered as they were with deep snow, 
glistened in the continuous light of endless 
day, and resembled vast mountains of frosted 
silver. 

Between these ranges undulating valleys 
receded from our view into the interior, so 
completely wrapped in their snowy mantles 
as to conceal all rocky projections, and to 
appear more like glaciers in their milk-white 
opacity, than stretches of what in a few days 
would be verdant sward covered with a rich 
and luxuriant Arctic flora. Occasionally 
deep ravines, black and sombre-looking 
chasms, would appear separating the moun- 
tains, their dark black cliffs forming a striking 
contrast to the universal whiteness that every- 
where else predominated. 

Being defeated in our attempt to sail 
through the Matyushin Shar, after a few days 
spent in hunting on either side of the chan- 
nel we resumed our northward course, sailing 
up the west coast of Novaya Zemlya. 

A persistent head wind delayed us con- 
siderably on our passage, but as we worked 
up close along the land we had an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the scenery, the prominent 
features of which were the snow-clad hills in 
the distance, their summits sparkling in the 
glorious radiance of a never-setting sun. As 
we proceeded northwards large glaciers 
opened out to our view, their bases washed 
by the same sea as that on which we floated, 





but the main body of ice, lying like a huge 
frozen giant clasped tightly between two hills, 
receded from our gaze until lost in the far 
distance. 

At noon, on the 1st of July, we crossed 
the seventy-fifth parallel of latitude in thick 
weather, but with a fair “fret of wind;” and 
early the next morning we anchored in a 
snug little bay formed by three islands off 
the north-west coast of Novaya Zemlya, a 
little south of latitude 76°. Just before 
making our anchorage the weather cleared a 
little, enabling us to get a glimpse of land 
right ahead, towards which we were rushing 
at the rate of seven knots an hour. “Iwas 
an ugly peep that we obtained—gloomy and 
rugged-looking cliffs, descending sheer and 
precipitous into the water, and looming black 
and sombre through the snow-storm which 
for some hours we had been battling with. 
Fortunately one of our harpooners recog- 
nised the land as the southern extremity of 
Berg Island, and, taking the helm, steered 
us safely through a channel between two 
islands into our anchorage. 

We were unable to do more than just 
enter the little bay which afforded us protec- 
tion, on account of the land-ice which ex- 
tended to some distance from the shore, an 
unpleasant sign to us that here, again, we 
had arrived too early in the season—a sign 
that was only too soon verified ! 

Although we were not more than one hun- 
dred and twenty miles to the northward of 
Matyushin Shar, we appeared to be a month 
earlier in the season. There the thaw had 
already set in, the land was being rapidly 
deprived of its snowy covering, whilst streams 
of water were finding their way down from 
the hills to the sea. To the north, however, 
all was different ; no murmuring of streams 
was to be heard, and the land still lay closely 
wrapped in its wintry garb. As we entered 
the harbour a flock of poor eider ducks were 
sitting on the edge of the ice, most of them 
asleep with their heads tucked under their 
wings, but all apparently looking very dis- 
consolate and wretched, evidently waiting 
anxiously for the ice to break up and the 
snow to disappear, in order that they might 
build their nests, preparatory to enjoying the 
pleasures and happiness of domestic life. 
As I gazed upon the poor birds, I could not 
but recall Shakspere’s words in Love's La- 
bour’s Lost— 


‘“* When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow,”— 


they seemed so applicable to our surroundings. 
Ascending one of the hills on the island, 
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we obtained a good view to the northward. 
This, however, only confirmed our impres- 
sions of the impossibility of proceeding far- 
ther in a northerly direction, for ice, and 
nothing but ice, was to be seen extending 
from the land on which we stood to the 
north and to the west. 

This prospect did not, however, prevent 
us from making several attempts during the 
next fortnight to push on, but they always 
terminated unsuccessfully. The ice, although 
of a light description, was always too solidly 
packed to make navigation through it, in our 
little vessel, at all desirable. Hunting, how- 
ever, was energetically prosecuted ;~many 
bears and seals falling victims to our deadly 
rifles. 


On one occasion I had a capital oppor- ! 


tunity of observing the movements of a bear 
whilst engaged in an attempt to procure 
himself a meal. Bruin was first seen on 
the ice, about a thousand yards from us, 
stealthily advancing towards a seal that was 
lying apparently asleep about five hundred 
yards off. Wishing to observe his motions, 
we made the boat fast to the ice and con- 
cealed ourselves at the bottom. The bear 
crept up very cautiously towards his would- 
be prey, occasionally breaking through the 
thin rotten ice and swimming for some dis- 
tance, sometimes altogether under water. 
Having approached to within about twenty 
or thirty yards of his victim, he made a! 
rapid, headlong rush towards it, but only to | 
meet with disappointment, for quick as had 
been his motions, those of the seal were | 
more rapid still, and he vanished down his 


biow-hole before his aggressor had covered | 
half the distance that separated them when | 


he made his final charge. The bear, how- 
ever, followed into the water, where he re- 
mained diving and searching about for some 
little time before he emerged, snapping his 
jaws viciously, evidently much enraged at 


nis failure, and behaving altogether in a very | 


savage manner. At this juncture the har- 
pooner who was with me imitated the cry of 
a walrus, and with such success as entirely 
to deceive the bear, who, pricking up his 
ears, quickly advanced towards us, but only to 
meet his death from a bullet out of my rifle. 

The coast of Novaya Zemlya is literally 
strewn with drift-wood. Trees, principally 
larch and pine, from thirty feet in length, 
with a diameter at their base of from one to 
four feet, to small stumps and branches, lie 
scattered about in all directions. No expe- 
dition need ever be afraid of running short 
of firewood whilst in the vicinity of land ; 


but then a good stock must be laid in 
before the autumn snow falls and buries 
everything in its impervious fold. 

During the time we cruised about the 
islands on the north-west coast of Novaya 
| Zemlya we collected the eggs of a great 
many birds, besides adding largely to our 
ornithological and other collections. 

One of the places visited by us was Cross 
Island, so named by that sturdy Dutch navi- 
gator, Willem Barents (a slight history of 
whom I had the pleasure of submitting, two 
years ago, to the readers of Goop Worps), 
from the fact of his finding two crosses on 
the island when discoveredby him nearly 
three hundred years ago. These symbols 
of Christianity found at such an early period 
show conclusively that the island had been 
discovered and visited before:the days of 
; Barents, but when and by whom will always 
| be wrappedein obscurity. 

This island also. possesses is 
interest as being»the place wherey seven 
years ago,.Captain Tobfesen, an» intrepid 
Norwegian. walrus hunter and an experienced 
and energetic’ice navigator, ended his days. 
His: little. vessel, the Freya, being beset in 
the vicinity of the island, and seeing no pro- 
bability of her being released before the 
'foliowing year, Tobiesen determined to re- 
| main by her in the hope of saving if not his 
i vessel, at any rate some of the stores and 
| cargo. Accompanied only by his little son 

_and two seamen, who volunteered to remain 
| with him, he passed the winter on shore in a 
small frame house covered with canvas, the 
| remainder « of the crew being taken to the 
southward in a Russian fishing vessel. 

When the island was visited the following 
summer, the two sailors only were found 
alive, their gallant leader and his youthful 
son having succumbed to that baneful disease, 
the dread of all Arctic navigators, scurvy ; 
the former having died on the 29th of April, 
the latter on July 5th. Poor fellows! theirs 
must have been, indeed, a wretched winter ; 
the very barrenness and sterility of the island 
being in themselves sufficient to induce scurvy. 

On landing to inspect the scene of this 
catastrophe, the first traces we met of that 
ghastly winter were fragments of the /reya, 
which with a large quantity of drift-wood were 
scattered along the beach. The poor vessel 
had been crushed by her irresistible and all- 
powerful enemy the ice, the largest intact 
piece being the bows, which lay nose down- 
wards with the stump of the bowsprit buried 
in the snow. Casks, cases, and wreckage 
| were strewed about in all directions, whilst 
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West entrance to Matyushin Shar, 


about four hundred yards from the débris 


nest a snug little cavity between two stones 











stood the house, a silent monument of past | on the boy’s grave; but, alas! the nest it had 
misery. It was a fragile-looking structure, | constructed with so much trouble and care 
and apparently not nearly so substantial as | in which to fondle and raise its youthful pro- 
the one in which the gallant Barents had | geny, was destined to be its own tomb, for it 
passed his last winter on the same inhospit- | was lying dead at the bottom of it, drowned 


able strand three hundred years before. The | 
house itself was fourteen feet by twelve, and | 
was seven feet high. The uprights and posts | 
were made from drift-wood, and this was 
boarded over by planks taken from the luck- 
less Freya. The roof was made with the 
staves of casks, and the whole edifice was 
covered over with canvas. Inside were the 
stove, with all its adjuncts of pots, kettles, 
&c., a table and a few benches, all in good 
order; but as the house was half full of 
snow it was impossible to take an inventory 
of the furniture, or even to ascertain what 
the sleeping accommodation consisted of, 
whether bunks or hammocks. 

About a hundred yards from the house, in 
a northerly direction, were the graves of the 
father and son, marked only by two little 
mounds of stones and a few small pieces of 
drift-wood. Some eider ducks had built their 
nests under the shelter of the stones, whilst 
a little snow bunting had selected for its 





probably by a sudden thaw. 

It was a melancholy and dreary scene that 
we gazed upon on that cold, cheerless July 
day. The two graves in the foreground ; the 
dismal, almost weird-looking house behind 
them, resembling in its ghostly white pall of 
canvas a large tomb or sepulchre ; whilst in 
the distance was the mainland of Novaya 
Zemlya, its noble hills intersected by broad 
glaciers, whose surfaces glistened in the dull 
daylight that prevailed. 

I fancied that I could truthfully depict in 
my own imagination the scene that had been 
enacted on that desolate-looking spot seven 
short years before—how those three stal- 
wart men and a lad had existed through that 
long wearisome wintér, hugging themselves 
round that small stove, trying to obtain what 
warmth they could from it, and wrapping 
themselves up in clothes ill adapted for such 
a climate, striving to obtain protection from 


| the severity of the weather, and from the cold 
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biting wind that could not be prevented from 
forcing its way into that frail tenement which 
they had built asa protection during the long, 
long night. 

I could imagine their joy at the welcome 
reappearance of the sun, which shed its life- 
giving rays upon them after an absence of 
eighty-five days—a joy, alas! which must 
have been tinged with sorrow because of the 
illness with which their gallant leader was 
afflicted. How they nursed him during the 
spring, hoping against hope that the warm 
rays of the summer sun, which was then 
streaming in through the windows and door, 
would restore him to life and friends again. 
The anxiety of the poor boy, himself suffering 
from the same painful and loathsome disease, 
I couldalso fancy, as he watched by the death- 
bed of his father, until that parent was placed 
in his last narrow bed, from which there is 
no rising, except to everlasting life. 

In a few short weeks the lad also was 
laid in a cold frozen soil by the side of the 
father he had never deserted, his death doubt- 
less hastened by sorrow. The heart-felt 
feelings of gratitude towards the Almighty 
for their deliverance, experienced by the two 
survivors when they were able to turn their 
backs on this island so fraught with sad 
and sorrowful reminiscences, can only be 
known and appreciated by those who should 
have been so unfortunate as to have been 
placed in similar circumstances. 

Luckily these episodes of Arctic adventure 
are of rare occurrence, but when unfortu- 
nately they do happen, they invariably por- 
tray the bravery and gallant self-denying con- 
duct of the man, combined with the resigned 
and noble spirit of the Christian. The stories 
of Arctic adventure, although they do not 
always terminate in the same disastrous 
manner as the one related above, abound 
with the same tales of heroic devotion. 

All our attempts to push north having 
been frustrated we determined, for the time, 
to relinquish the idea of circumnavigating the 


north island of Novaya Zemlya, and to try a | 


second time to reach the Kara Sea through 
the Matyushin Shar. The most northern 
position reached by us was latitude 76°18° on 
the 15th of July. The ice which obstructed 
our further progress at this time was pressing 
against the land in the vicinity of the Pank- 
ratjew Islands. Thence it extended in a 
westerly direction as far as we could see. 
To the north was an impenetrable pack. 

A marked change could be noticed in the 
appearance of the land as we sailed south, 
for although the hills and slopes were still 
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covered with snow, the valleys were clear 
and looked fresh and green. 

On the 21st of July we re-entered the 
Matyushin Shar, and secured the ship once 
more in our old anchorage in Cairn Bay. 

The contrast between the appearance of 
the land in the vicinity of our harbour on 
this our second visit and what it was four 
weeks before, was very remarkable. Then, 
the whole country was covered in a great 
white sheet of snow, but in the month of July 
this had all disappeared, leaving the valleys 
and table lands carpeted with a rich and 
luxuriant vegetation hardly conceivable in 
such a climate. I had seen nothing like it 
before in the Arctic regions : long stretches 
of green sward in which the draba, the astra- 
galus, the papaver, the saxifrage, the poten- 
tilla, the myosotis, and other floral beauties 
of varied bright hues, many possessing 
delicate perfumes, lay scattered about in the 
richest profusion; whilst herds of reindeer 
grazed peacefully on the grasses and mosses 
that clothed the slopes of the hills; down 
these, rivulets of water were rushing, which on 
reaching the plains meandered more quietly 
towards the sea. It was the nearest approach 
to.an Arctic Paradise I had ever seen, and 
I could not help lamenting its brief dura- 
tion. In less than six short weeks the vege- 
tation would wither, the streams would freeze, 
the whole country would again assume its 
wintry garb, and. the poor reindeer would 
experience great difficulty in cropping even a 
mouthful of the vegetation which then seemed 
so profusely to abound. The summers in 
Novaya Zemlya are indeed brief, and every 
living thing must necessarily make the most 
of their short term of existence. 

During one of our excursions we visited a 
place called Silver Bay, where we picked up 
a bottle, well-corked, which we found lying 
on the ground. It contained a small strip 
of very dirty paper, on which the following 
lines were scribbled in pencil in the Nor- 
wegian language: “‘ Stopped here for sport in 
the steamer Germania to-day. Shot here four 
reindeer. August gth,1871.” Here followed 
the signatures of three of the men. The Ger- 
mania had been hired’ by the German natu- 
ralist Von Hueglin for the purpose of making 
scientific researches during the autumn of 
1871 along the coast of Novaya Zemlya. 

Silver Bay was named by Ludlow, a Rus- 
sian explorer, in 1807, from the quantity of 
of talc which he there saw mingled with the 
slate, and which caused a metallic glimmering 
similar to the white glitter that would have 
been produced by the more precious mineral. 
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CHANNEL TUNNELS AND CHANNEL BRIDGES. 


By tHE AUTHOR or “THE HARBOUR Bar.” 


EOLOGISTS tell us that at a period 
which they term “recent,” though at 

one too remote to be measured by our 
chronology, England formed part of the 
continent, and was joined to France by a 
continuity of land. There were then no 
Straits of Dover; the Island of Great Britain 
as such had no existence, but was a sea- 
board of Western Europe, holding, in a more 
northerly position, the same relation to the 
mainland as the Spain and Portugal of the 
present day. It is clear even to an unedu- 
cated eye, that the high chalk cliffs on the 
French side between Calais and Wissant are 
counterparts of the longer range of Kentish 
cliffs on the English side—that they are, in 
short, portions of one formation which formerly 
spread across the Straits and united the two 
countries. Nor does the resemblance stop 
here; we are told that this similarity extends 
to the underlying strata, namely, the Gault 
and Greensands, the Wealden strata and their 
diminished equivalent on the French side, and 
the Kimmeridge clay and the Oolites, which 
only come tothe surface fartherwestward. The 


Channel passage has been gradually eroded 
or excavated through these various strata 
until it has assumed its actual proportions, 
insulating England and constituting a wide 
and impassable barrier to a highway between 


her and the nations to the eastward. And it 
is a passage which, though very slowly, is yet 
steadily enlarging. The same forces are at 
work ; the same, or rather a greater volume 
of water, is denuding and cutting back, inch 
by inch, year by year, the sea-wall of chalk 
on the Dover shore, and likewise that on the 
opposite coast of France. 

Long before the adaptation of steam, the 
possibility of reaching the shores of England 
by some less uncertain route than by naviga- 
tion of this channel, was a problem that 
occupied many minds—a problem that, up 
to the present time, has been practically 
solved by none. ; 

The first novel attempt on record with which 
we are acquainted was made towards the end 
of last century, when Mr. Blanchard and Dr. 
Jeffries ascended from Dover ina fire-balloon, 
and alighted on the French coast at Guines, 
a few miles inland from Calais. The success 
which attended this venture incited M. Pilatre 
des Rosiers and M. Romain to imitate their 
example, and a few months later—on the 
t5th of June, 1785—they made the ascent 





from Boulogne with a view to crossing the 
Channel. At a height of 3,600 feet the 
balloon caught fire, and the ill-fated aeronauts 
fell lifeless to the ground. An obelisk in the 
village churchyard of Wimille, on the high 
road between Boulogne and Calais, marks the 
spot, and stands not far from the very region 
where some day or other a submarine tunnel 
may possibly rise to the surface. 

Our French neighbours, ever ready to grasp 
at a brilliant idea, seem to have taken the 
initiative in the bold scheme for constructing 
a highway between France and England. In 
1802, M. Mathieu submitted a plan to the 
First Consul, in which he proposed to con- 
struct a submarine tunnel from Calais to 
Dover formed of adouble row of superimposed 
arches; the lower archway to serve as a 
subway for drainage, and the upper arch to 
be paved with a substantial roadway, lighted 
by long lines of oil lamps, and traversed 
by diligences with relays of horses. This 
tunnel was to be ventilated by means of 
chimneys formed by iron tubes coming up 
in mid-channel. 

We can well understand how Napoleon 
would have welcomed the realisation of such 
a dream, as year after year he waited, only 
to learn that that day would never dawn 
when it would be possible for his flotilla to 
leave its anchorage in Boulogne Harbour, 
and force a passage to England through our 
watchful fleet. The idea once started gave 
birth to several schemes, which, owing to 
their impracticability, were never known to 
the many, and have slipt into oblivion. 
It may interest the curious reader if we 
mention a few of the most noteworthy 

Amongst the earliest plans brought for- 
ward was that suggested by Dr. Payerne for 
a colossal bridge to span the Straits, raised 
on masses of concrete. Another emanated 
from MM. Franchot and ‘Tessié, who 
started the original idea of a roadway laid 
from coast to coast across the bed of the 
channel in a cast-iron tube. 

But these and others were eclipsed by the 
originality of the series of projects propounded 
by the late M. Thomé de Gamond, which 
were more remarkable for boldness than for 
their practicability. As a young engineer, 
his professional duties had made him well 
acquainted with the hydrography of the 
Channel. Unlike most projectors, this en- 
thusiastic explorer was often the first to see 
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the difficulties of his own designs, and to 
withdraw them successively in favour of fresh 
schemes, for the suggestion of which he 
showed singular aptitude. His many efforts 
for the cause in which he took so keen an 
interest we think it well to record here. 

Doubtless many of the travellers who cross 
from Paris to London, and who suffer all the 
miseries of a rough passage, look upon the 
Channel as a fathomless abyss. But the 
fact is, that if St. Paul’s Cathedral were 
placed in the deepest part of the Channel, 
the whole of the dome would stand above 
water. For in its deepest parts, the depth 
of the sea does not exceed 188 feet, and for 
a long distance from shore it does not ex- 
ceed a depth of 50 feet, while for two miles 
outside the Calais coast the soundings are 
only in about 20 feet of water. 

M. Thomé de Gamond’s first proposition, 
in 1834, was that of an iron tube lined with 
masonry, laid at the bottom of the Strait. 
For this purpose, he pointed out that it 
would be necessary to level the bed of the 
sea at depths varying from about 60 feet 
to 186 feet, which, he justly observed, was 
not an easy operation. For the execution of 


this plan he estimated that a sum of at 
least £18,400,000 would be required. This 


was a high price for a rather venturesome 
work, and it found no supporters. 

In 1836 he next tried how a bridge could 
be carried across the Straits between Cape 
Blanc Nez and the South Foreland. His 
ideas on this subject were of surpassing mag- 
nitude. We may give the reader some notion 
of this by mentioning that to admit of the 
passage of ships the arches of his bridge were 
to rise 171 feet above the sea, so that in the 
deepest parts of the Channel the height of 
the arches from sea-bed to keystone would be 
at least 378 feet, or higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Its cost was to be in proportion, 
amounting in all to £ 160,000,000, 

Then in 1837 came the project of a gigan- 
tic ferry between the South Foreland and 
Cape Blanc Nez. To shorten the distance 
two stone piers, each about five miles long, 
were to be thrown out from each shore, 
leaving an interval between their two ends 
of eleven and a half miles. Two spacious 
harbours formed at the extremities of the 
two piers were to receive the ferry-boat in- 
tended to make the passage. The estimated 
expense of this scheme amounted only to 
49,200,000. 

There was still, however, one other scheme, 
which occurred to him in 1840, viz., that of 
rejoining England to the Continent by means 





of a continuous isthmus of stonework, leaving 
three navigable channels which were to be 
passed over by movable bridges. But he men- 
tions several formidable objections which were 
raised to this isthmus, one of which “con- 
sisted in the obstinate resistance of mariners, 
who objected to be obliged to work their 
ships through the narrow channels left by’ 
this work ;” and another being the estimated 
cost, which amounted to £ 33,600,000. 

Feeling the difficulties of all these schemes 
M. Thomé de Gamond next turned his atten- 
tion to the underground structure of the 
channel, with the view to a tunnel, and for 
that purpose made a fresh geological survey 
of both coasts. After making himself ac- 
quainted with the superposition of the strata 
in the Boulonnais and opposite English shore, 
he next sought to determine their range 
under the Channel. After tracing by means 
of the dredge the Portland beds from Cape 
Grisnez to the Varne Shoal—a reef in mid- 
channel, the summit of which lies only three 
feet under low-water level—he proceeded to 
ascertain the character of the ground between 
the Varne and the neighbourhood of Folke- 
stone. The sounding-line and lance had 
brought up in depths of ninety-eight feet 
traces of a clay, the geological nature of which 
he wished to determine with precision. For 
this purpose larger specimens were required, 
and to obtain these he made a series of 
descents to the bed of the Channel. 

The quaint account of his safety equip- 
ment for diving in water from sixteen to 
eighteen fathoms deep, is given in detail. 
Weighted with 180 lbs. of flint and wearing 
an air-belt of bladders, a stout safety line was 
attached to his girdle, and another to his 
left arm as an alarm signal, <A_ knife 
hung from the intrepid explorer’s left-hand, 
and a spatula from his right, the former to 
cut away the flint-bags after that a specimen 
of the clay had been secured and pocketed 
in the receptacle which hung in front of his 
girdle. His ears were plugged and covered 
over with oiled lint, and a wadded cotton 
cap was worn over this. At the last moment 
he filled his mouth with olive-oil, having, like 
the sponge divers of the Mediterranean, pre- 
viously fortified himself by a cup of café 
noir. 

He thus made the descent successfully 
three times in one day, extending his obser- 
vations over two-thirds of a mile. “In fact, 
hardly had I reached the ground, on which 
my bags of stone fell with a shock for which 
I was prepared, than to drive my spatula 
into the clay, to dig up a piece, to seize it, 
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to throw it into my pocket, then to cut the 
strings which tied the ballast to my legs, and 
leave all, was the affair of a very brief 
moment, which I was careful not to prolong.” 
His record of the appearance of the sea at 
depths is not without interest. 


“‘In these rapid descents I could only cast a very 
furtive glance over the bed of the sea, which was in 
this place quite dark when the sun was obscured. 
This darkness arose from the very deep colour of the 
ground in that region. But when the sun shone— 
and this was the case during my two first descents— 
the liquid medium assumed a rather milky appear- 
ance, transparent enough, and one could very well 
distinguish the remains of white shells, with which 
the dark bed of the sea seemed to be strewn. I even 
saw spotted bodies'pass with a rapid movement, and 
these I judged to be shoals of flat fish of the sole or 
skate family, disturbed by my presence. 

“‘Tt was on ascending from my third and last visit 
to the bed of the sea that I was attacked by some 
carnivorous fish, which seized me by the legs and 
arms. One of them bit me on the chin, and would 
at the same time have attacked my throat, if it had 
not been preserved by a thick handkerchief. I ridded 
myself promptly of this one, which caused me sharp 

ain, and which left me as soon as my hand touched 
it. I thought myself lost. However, preserved 
more by an instinctive energy than an act of volition, I 
was fortunate enough not to open my mouth, and I re- 
appeared on the top of the water after being immersed 
fifty-two seconds. My men saw one of the monsters 
which had assailed me, and which did not leave me 
until I reached the surface. They were conger-eels,” 


Without loss of time the half-drowned diver 
was hauled into the vessel, exulting in the 
discovery that the specimen of clay brought 


up in his pocket from the bed of the Channel | 


was “ Weald Clay identical with that which 
Thad known in England on the low plains of 
Kent bordering the Straits.” -Thus his de- 
termined exertions were at last rewarded. 
The scheme which he brought forward in 
1856, and which resulted from these obser- 
vations, was that for a submarine tunnel from 
Eastware Bay, near Folkestone, to Cape 
Grisnez, with a central station at the Varne, 
above water-level. Without reference to 
the highly permeable character of the Great 
Oolite, the tunnel was to be begun in that 
formation near Marquise, and then to be 
driven boldly through the Oxford Clay, Coral 
Rag, Kimmeridge Clay, and the Portland 
stone and sands under the Channel; then to 
traverse the Weald Clay, and finally the water- 
charged Lower Greensands, rising through 
the Gault to the chalk on the English coast. 
Its cost was computed in figures showing a 
total of 46,800,000; but estimates in such 
a case are unimportant, for at no cost could 
a tunnel have been driven, as he intended, 
under the sea, through such formations as the 
Oolites, Portland sand, and Lower Green- 








sands. It might as well be attempted to 
drive one through the Goodwin Sands as 
through the last, which at Folkestone are 
not less than 200 to 300 feet thick, and con- 
sist almost entirely of soft loose sands. 

Probably few of the many passengers who 
cross from Folkestone to Boulogne are aware 
that about mid-channel they pass so near to 
the dangerous reef of -the Varne, the summit 
of which is only marked by a floating light. 
This reef is composed of sand, with large 
blocks of Portland sandstone. M. Thomé de 
Gamond’s favourite design was to raise an 
international railway station on this sub- 
marine island, which, he urged, could be 
done at atrifling expense. According to this 
plan, the Varne was to form a large harbour 
of refuge, to be furnished with a lighthouse, 
to have outside quays, besides a large inner 
port for shipping; and travellers, who he 
supposed would embark here for all parts 
of the world, were to be carried up from the 
line of railway to the surface platform by a 
lift. 

The whole description of this ‘“ Varne 
Star” harbour reads like the chapter of a 
romance, and reminds one of the tales in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” Despite the adverse views. 
of irate and perplexed seamen, we can sympa- 


thize with its author in speaking of his fanciful 
creation as a “ splendid idea”; and we cam 
excuse him for waxing eloquent, and word- 
ing its description in glowing, if not poetic, 


phrase. Its quays, stretching out into the 
sea, were to be thronged with shipping from 
many countries, unloading or loading freights 
brought by the tunnel from all parts of 
Europe ; its beacon-light was to stand out as 
a guide to mariners in calm, and point the 
way to a haven of refuge in stress of weather. 
In short, the “ Varne Star” was to be a per- 
fect focus of international industry, and of 
safety. 

The same designs, considerably altered and 
modified, were exhibited by their author at 
the Universal Exhibition in Paris of 1866, in 
the hope of enlisting the interest of the pub- 
lic, who, however, were not to be moved by 
his attractive diagrams. 

Meanwhile, although fewer plans had ema- 
nated from the English side, our great engi- 
neers had not been idle. Brunel had already 
proved the practicability of constructing a 
tunnel under water, amid circumstances of 
extreme difficulty, although it was only after 
many years of cost and toil that the Thames 
Tunnel was opened in 1843. It was carried 
through porous strata, the crown of it in some 
parts being only a few feet from the bed of 
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the river, with a depth of fifty feet of water 
above a large portion. The Tower Subway 
is a better instance, for having been driven 
in London Clay, its execution proved easy 
and rapid. 

It must be borne in mind that although two 
centuries ago the identity of the strata on the 
opposite coasts was noted and commented 
upon, it is only of late years that we have 
acquired sufficient geological knowledge of 
the strata on both coasts to enable us to 
speculate on what may possibly be their range 
and thickness under the bed of the Channel. 
The advance of geological science has now not 
only demonstrated the nature of the strata 
on both coasts, but likewise clearly indicated 
their extension under the Channel, as well as 
their probable depth and thickness. 


SECTION ACROSS THE 





CHANNEL 


that the Chalk was continuous between the 
two localities. 

Following up these researches, Sir John 
Hawkshaw, in association with Mr. Brunlees, 
formed a plan for a Channel tunnel through 
the Lower or Grey Chalk, which in this area 
is extremely argillaceous and compact. In 
order, however, to guard against the risks aris- 
ing from any possible faults or fissures, it was 
decided to carry the tunnel at such a depth 
that at least 200 feet of strata should intervene 
between the bed of the Channel and the 
crown of the tunnel. 

The reader who is desirous of fuller 
particulars concerning this plan will find 
them in a paper by Mr. W. Hawes, 
read before the Society of Arts on 18th 
March, 1874. In this paper Mr. Hawes 
informs us that 
it is first of all 
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Looking at all these conditions, and after 
a careful consideration of the subject, our 
English engineers came to the conclusion 
that the Chalk formation presents the 
greatest facilities and the best chances for 
the construction of a tunnel. This view 
also found support among many French en- 
gineers, and a deputation waited on the late 
Empegor of the French, whose policy it was 
to encourage works of public utility. He 
evinced much interest in the details of the 
project, and desired that a committee of 
French and English engineers should be 
formed for its furtherance. 

Amongst those who took a prominent part 
in this inquiry were Mr. W. Low and Sir John 
Hawkshaw. The last-named eminent engineer 
had borings made in 1866 at St. Margaret’s 
Bay, near Dover, and at Sangatte, near 
Calais. The results of these borings proved 
that at St. Margaret’s the Chalk beneath the 
shore had a depth of 545 feet, of which the 
lower 295 feet consist of grey Chalk or Chalk 
Marl; and at Sangatte the borehole reached 
a depth of 551 feet without traversing the 
Chalk, the lower 284 feet being in the same 
grey Chalk or Chalk Marl. Atthe same time 
he instituted a systematic inspection of the 
Channel floor. A steamer was fitted out for 
the purpose, with special apparatus to bring 
up specimens from the bed of the Straits at 
intervals, the result of which was to show 


9, Palzozoic Rocks. 








proposed to 
make shafts and 
carry _prelimi- 
nary driftways, 
on a small scale, 
to such a dis- 
tance under the 
sea as would decide the practicability of the 
enterprise on a larger scale. ‘These prelimi- 
nary works he estimates at £160,000, and 
he observes that the estimate for the tunnel 
itself is 10 millions. On this point we can- 
not do better than quote the words of the 
projector of the plan himself, given in Mr. 
Hawes’s pamphlet :— 

“With regard to this project, it might be well to 
state that the cost, which had been put at 10 millions, 
for the construction of the railway beneath the Chan- 
nel, though it appeared a large sum, really embraced 
about 10 miles of railway on each side. In order to 
get to the tunnel, the railway would have to be com- 
menced in the town of Dover, where a very large 
station would have to be made, and run from point to 
point along the coast till it turned down near the 
South Foreland. When it emerged on the other side 
on the French coast, several miles of railway would 
also have to be made, to join it with the Northern of 
France line, so as to be able to get to Paris and 
Belgium. In fact, the capital of 10 millions would be 
for about 31 miles of railway in all. That would make 
the railway cost £300,000 per mile, about one-third 
the cost of the Metropolitan Railway, and about one- 
sixth the cost of the railway from Charing Cross to 
Cannon-street and London Bridge, which he had 
himself constructed, so that it was not so formidable 
as it at first sight appeared.” 


Such has been the progress of engineering 
science that thorough ventilation, either 
during construction or for the permanent 
submarine railway, has not been considered 
by either English or French engineers as 
presenting any insuperable difficulty, Mr. 
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Hawes is even sanguine as to the ultimate 
success of this Channel tunnel as a finan- 
cial operation. 

This great scheme of a tunnel through the 
chalk is that which is best known ; but two 
very different plans have been brought for- 
ward by other engineers. The first of these 


vas suggested in 1861, and again in 1867, | 
by the late Mr. James Chalmers, who advo- | 
cated the laying down of a submarine tube | 


in lengths on the bed of the Channel, the 

water to be pumped out of each segment as 

attached. 
To avoid some of the difficulties attend- | 

ing this plan Mr. Bateman, the eminent | 

engineer of 

the Glas- 


‘tunnel in its entire length being continued 
| if possible in the same formation. 
| Taking the strata in the order of their age 
| we may observe that the London Clay ex- 
tends from the coast of Essex to the coast 
'of French Flanders, and in a line from St. 
| Osyth to Dunkirk is probably 400 feet thick 
throughout. ‘The mass and the material are 
therefore perfectly adaptable for a submarine 
tunnel. ‘To show the facility with which a 
tunnel can be driven through this formation, 
we may mention that the ‘Tower subway, to 
which we have already referred, is 1,320 feet 
long, and 7} feet in diameter. It was driven 
under the Thames in less than six months, 
and al- 
though in 





gow Water 
Works, in 
1869, 
brought for- 
ward an- 
other simi- 
lar scheme 
in conjunc- 
tion = with 
M._ Révy. 
By an in- 
genious de- 
vicethe tube 
was to be 
lengthened 
in a move- 
able airtight 
cylinder or 
bell. at- 
tached to 
the end of 
the tube. 
The __pro- 
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bable line 
suggested 
was from 
Dover to 
Grisnez, and the traffic was to be worked 
by pneumatic pressure, which would at 
the same time secure good ventilation. It 
was estimated that this work might be exe- 
cuted in about five years, at a cost of 
£,8,000,000. 

The importance of the subject has natu- 
rally attracted the attention of geologists.as 
well as engineers, since the primary object to 


be determined—before the skill of the engi- | 


neer is called into play—is the nature and 
character of the strata on either side of and 
under the Straits. It is indispensable to have 
strata that are impermeable to water, and of 
sufficient thickness throughout to insure the 


Geological Map showing the position of the proposed 
CHANNEL 


tiaries 
which — suc- 
ceed may 
be at once 
dismissed as too permeable and too thin. 

The Chalk, which next underlies, consists 
of an upper division, which is usually much 
fissured and admits of the ready passage of 
water, and of a lower division, which is very 
argillaceous, and when free from faults and 
fissures is comparatively water-tight ; the 
water which passes through the upper division 
being generally thrown out as springs on 
reaching the chalk marl. At the deep artesian 
boring at Calais the chalk was found to be as 
much as 1,032 feet thick, and, except a few 
small, insufficient springs in the upper part, no 
water was met with, 

It isa remarkable geological fact, and one 


TUNNEL. 
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bearing much on this inquiry, that in this 
boring, as well as in that at Guines, the 
whole of the Oolitic strata were wanting, and 
that the Cretaceous beds were found to rest 
directly upon the Palseozoic rocks which at 
Calais are of Carboniferous, and at Guines, 
of Devonian age. (See Map and Index.) 

Next, in descending order, comes the 
Gault, a stiff clay well adapted for tunnelling ; 
but unluckily it is only about 100 feet thick 
near Folkestone, and thins off to 40 feet on 
the French coast. 

Below the Gault are the Lower Green- 
sands, which form the sandy and crumbling 
cliffs at Folkestone and at Sandgate. They 
may be at once dismissed on account of their 
extreme permeability. 

Underneath these come successively the 
Wealden strata, extending from Rye to Hythe, 
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| 7, Wealden Strata. &, Portland Beds. 


of Hythe, repose directly on the Kimmeridge | 
Clay. Should this be the case, it might be 
possible to carry a tunnel commencing in | 
the Kimmeridge Clay of the vicinity of: 


8, 


where they are of very considerable thickness, 
but thinning off midway in the Channel. 
Next succeed the Portland Stone and 
Sands, through which water passes with 
facility, and which are therefore to be avoided. 
Then comes the Kimmeridge Clay, which 
forms the conspicuous cliffs on each side of 
Boulogne harbour. It consists, in great 
part, of impermeable clays, with intercalated 
sands and calcareous beds, the whole attain- 
ing there a thickness of above 300 feet on 
the French side. But from the interesting 


data furnished by the Battle boring we now 
know it to have a development of not less 
than 650 feet under the Weald of Kent. 
On the other hand, there is reason to suppose 
that the Portland Stone and Sands thin out as 
they range towards the English coast, so that 
the Weald Clay may, in the neighbourhood 


Cape GRISNEZ 
Pd 





Kimmeridge Clay. 9, Palzozoic Rocks. 


same against its underground flanks as it 
trends under South Kent, so that in the 
district around Dover, and in other parts of 
East and North Kent, it is probable that 


Boulogne, and continued in the Wealden | the Paleozoic rocks directly underlie the 
Clay on the English coast to the surface | Chalk and Gault, as has been proved to 
near Hythe. | be the case at Kentish Town and Harwich, 

The Oolitic strata which underlie these | where they have been met with at the re- 
beds, and which come to the surface, or | spective depths of 1,114 feet and 1,026 feet. 
underlie the Chalk, farther westward in the! They were also found at Calais at 1,032 feet, 
Channel, need not be considered, as their | and at Guines at 635 feet, and they come to 
permeability and the breadth of the Channel | the surface to the north of Marquise, between 
present insurmountable obstacles. | Calais and Boulogne. Their more recent 

But below all these formations, with their | discovery under London, viz. at « Messrs. 
edges upturned at a high angle, lies the great | Meux’s Brewery at the corner of Tottenham 
mass of the old rocks known to geologists as | Court Road, created much public interest, as 
the Palzeozoic series, which here comprise | the boring, after passing through the Chalk 
the Coal measures, with the Devonian and | and Gault, reached strata containing fossils 
Silurian strata, and consist of shales, coal | of Devonian age, corresponding with strata 
seams, hard sandstones, limestones, and | of the same age in the Ardennes. It has 
slates. | been estimated that these old rocks ought 

If the Oolitic formations were present | to be reached at about 700 to Soo feet from 
everywhere, these old Palzeozoic rocks would, | the surface near Dover, and possibly at a 
in the chalk area of the south of England, | lesser depth in the neighbourhood of Folke- 
lie at inaccessible depths, but it is now ascer-| stone; but at the latter place the Lower 
tained that a subterranean ridge of these old | Greensands would interfere with access to 
rocks extends underground from the Ardennes | them. 


of Belgium to the Mendips in Somersetshire. | 
And there is every probability that the Oolitic 
strata which in the Boulonnais thin off against 
the emerged portion of the ridge, do the 


Professor Prestwich, from whose paper * to 


* “On the Geological Conditions affecting the Construc- 
tion of a Tunnel between England and France.”—Afin. Proc. 
tv. Engineers, vol. xxxvii. p. 135, 1874. See also a paper by 
Mr. Topley in Popular Science Review, vol. xiii. p. 394, 1874. 
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the Institution of Civil Engineers the above | 


geological particulars have been extracted, 
further points out that where Primary rocks 
are immediately overlaid by Gault or Chalk 
all ingress of water is effectually prevented ; 
and he remarks that in the case of the 
coal-field of Mons, where 1,000 feet of strata 
highly charged with water immediately over- 
lie the Coal measures, these latter are kept 
perfectly dry, notwithstanding that the pres- 
sure of water in the overlying water-bear- 
ing strata is greater than that of the Chan- 
nel waters. He explains how the upturned 
furrowed edges of these old rocks have been 
filled as it were with a liquid grouting formed 


Secondly. Although the Kimmeridge Clay 
| would necessitate a longer route, still, if the 
Portland Sands upon further examination 
should prove to be absent on the English 
| coast, so as to admit of the tunnel being 
| carried direct into the Wealden Clays, the 
|scheme would have its advantage in the 
, thickness and impermeability of the argil- 
|laceous strata. It might be possible also 
| to have ashaft midway at the Varne Shoal, 
| which, as we have already observed, is con- 
\cealed at low tide by only some three feet 
| of water. 

| Finally. 


There would remain the old 
Paleozoic rocks advocated by the Oxford 


by the decomposition of the superincumbent | professor, which, although in his opinion 
strata—this grouting acting like a natural | safe and certain, would entail vast cost, from 
cement and preventing the passage of water. | the depth at which they lie, their hardness, 
Professor Prestwich lays stress on this as a; and from the many miles of underground 


point of much importance, and as an argu-| railway needed on either coast to connect 


ment in favour of the Palzozoic rocks for 
submarine work. 








Upturned Palzeozoic rocks with overlying Chalk and Marls. 


It is further shown that rocks of this class 
are being actually worked under the sea on 
the Cumberland coast, galleries having been 
carried in the Coal measures for a length of 
four miles under the sea with perfect freedom 
from water, and without difficulty as regards 
ventilation. 

The Oxford professor therefore concludes 
that, apart from «their lying at so great a 
depth, these old Paleozoic rocks present 
most favourable conditions for the piercing 
of a tunnel, and offer—so far as safety from 
wateris concerned—thesurest ground through 
which to run direct communication between 
the two countries. 

By engineers and geologists the construc- 
tion of a tunnel is thus considered practicable, 


although they do not quite agree as to the | 


choice of the strata. The problem seems to 
resolve itself into three alternatives. 

Firstly. The tunnel through the Lower 
Chalk would involve the least expenditure of 
capital and time, as the distance between the 
two coasts is only twenty-one miles, and the 
tunnel in its entire length could be carried 
continuously through the one formation. All 
eyes will watch with eager interest the result 
of the tentative driftways. 


| the Channel tunnel with the surface lines. 

| It is, however, within the range of proba- 
bilities that the enterprise which has enabled 
the French engineers successfully to follow 
the Coal Measures from Hardingen to near 
Marquise, may enable them to follow these 
strata further towards the coast; and as the 
strike of the “ measures” trends to the Eng- 
lish coast between Folkestone and Dover, it 
is within the range of possibilities that a coal 
gallery under the Channel may prove the 
pioneer of the greater and more important 
work under consideration. 


“Under any circumstances, it is evident that the 
difficulties are formidable. Whether or not they are 
insuperable are questions which may safely be left to 
our engineers. ‘The many and great obstacles over- 
come by engineering science of late years, lead us to 
expect that should the occasion arise, and the attempt 
be considered worth the cost, the ability to carry it 
out would not be wanting.” 


We need not enlarge on the boon that a 
Channel tunnel would be to thousands of 
travellers and to the many invalids who take 
flight with the swallows in quest of pleasure 
or health to the sunny climates of the south, 
and to the latter of whom especially the 
| steamer passage is always a difficulty and too 
| often a real evil. 





| It is possible that this age of enterprise is 
| yet to be signalized by one of the greatest en- | 
/ gineering works that the world has ever seen. 


| [P.S.—At the General Meeting of the South-Eas- 

| tern Railway Company held in January last, and since 

| these pages were put into type, it was stated that 
| another line of tunnel was contemplated, commencing 
in the outcrop of the Chalk Marl near Folkestone, 

| and following in the dip of the beds eastward, until 

; the required depth was reached for passing beneath 
the Channel.] 





CHRISTOWELL. 


A Bartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AvutTHor oF “LORNA DOONE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A SMALL COMMISSION. 


PON the dreary moor, there is little 
pleasure of spring, or joy of summer, 
because of the absence of that beauty (trans- 
cending the loveliest daughter of mankind) 
the excellent beauty of the trees, which man 
was meant to nourish, but loves better to 
demolish. 

Only in the softer wrinkles, where the hard 
face of the land relaxes into a smile aside—has 
any tree a hope of standing against the fierce 
wind and scowling sky. But in the few spots 
where shelter helps them, and frugal virtue of 
the soil gives food, the pleasure of surprise 
multiplies their beauty ; and the jagged granite 
sets their green off, with a spiked white chain 
around their necks. These quiet dingles are 


the very sweetest places for any man to 
wander through, with the spring of the year 
around him, and the sound of crispness fol- 
lowing his steps, and plenty of time to see 
things grow. 

When the smiting wind from the wilder- 


ness leaps over the bristly ramp of furze, and 
after a few dying kicks expires, the soft kind 
creatures, that have finer feelings, rejoice down 
below, and hug themselves. For here they 
have safety, and comfort, and repose, and a 
soil glad with sweet oozyness; and the 
sprinkle of tempestuous air ruffles through 
them softly, and the hushing of the wind is 
music. 

In such a gentle place, set largely with 
promiscuous hope, and strewn with more 
than good inteations of the modest work 
of spring, the foot of a savage man crushed 
the moss, and a tumult harsher than that of 
the wildest wind stirred through the branches. 
Forsaken of all his fellows’ love, and dis- 
dainful of his Maker’s, as hateful a man as 
ever trod the earth, because he had no love 
of anything. Even as a baby of low nature 
may be known by its cruel look at a little 
bird or fly, and a boy of nasty instincts by 
his torture of a frog, so a truly wicked man 
shows himself by doing despite to the good- 
will of his mother earth. 

This man came along, with a fierce glitter 
in his eyes, and a slouching of his lumpy 
neck, and hatred of mankind stamped upon 
his sour forehead, gingery brows, and grimy 
cheeks. The shape of the face had once 


been fine, the features strong and regular; 
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and a mighty strength of will had made it, in 
the prosperous days, impressive. Butno one 
would think of considering it now, as a matter 
of kind interest ; the impulse of any one be- 
holding it would be to prefer the other side 
of Dartmoor. 

The man, who was tall and of vigorous 
frame, contrived to crush everything that 
could be crushed by one pair of feet planted 
recklessly. His coat was of undressed sheep- 
skin, with the wool torn, and worn, by the 
briars and rocks; his breeches were of rick- 
cloth sewn roughly by himself; his cap’ of 
badger-skin ; and about him there was nothing 
of tradesman’s work, except his boots. These 
had been stolen from a shop, or cart, or per- 
haps from some gentleman’s dwelling-house ; 
for clearly enough they-were boots of good 
art, flexible, shapely, strong, and lively, and 
really inclined to be waterproof on the feet of 
a clever wearer. They had a very clever 
wearer now, who instead of cracking them 
with blacking, anointed them daily with raw 
fat, which they sucked into their constitution. 

There were many who desired to catch 
this man, for a heavy reward was upon him ; 
but any one looking at him would think 
twice, before raising hand to lay hold of him. 
For he carried a big double-barrel’d gun, of 
heavy bore, not too long to be handy, and 
having percussion locks, a novelty as yet 
among the simple:'sportsmen of the moor. 
Wild, and savage, and reckless as he looked, 
with the stain of the bogs and the fray of the 
rocks, and ravellings of time and weather, it 
was manifest that he set store by his gun, 
which was clean, well oiled, and in good con- 
dition. Even now, fiercely as he trod his way, 
among delicate growth, frail bud and gentle 
flower, he bore his heavy weapon carefully 
and watchfully, lest any bough should bruise 
or sharp rock scratch it. Also he kept his 
keen eyes on the strain, for he was going to 
a doubtful and perilous appointment. 

“Tf he has doubled on me, he dies first,” 
was the comfort he kept on administering to 
himself, although it did not make him com- 
fortable ; “he would turn upon himself, if he 
was paid, and could run away fromit.. There 
are many blackguards in the world ; but none 
fit to hold a candle to my clever and exalted 
friend. He has thriven, and I have failed; 
because I had scruples, and he had none. 
But I have one pull upon him—his life is 
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much to him; mine is a small thing to 
me.” 

In the bend of this glen where the wood 
grows thickest, there is a little driblet of a 
spring that falls—by way of an early lesson to 
itself{—almost as soon as it has done rising, 
over a rib of its hard mother granite. Cer- 
tainly a few things fond of water come to 
alleviate its first mishap, moss for instance, 
and the stems of wet-bine, and crinkled 
caddis reeds, that introduce themselves as 
conduits. Still there the fall is, and it must 
be fallen, even though it be five bad yards 
deep, amid a little jubilee of fluttering expec- 
tants, flower, and leaf, and crocketted frond, 
jerk-tailed gnat, and snub-nosed fernweb, 
the little mouse that lives in a gossamer 
almost, and the rabbit who builds him a castle 
of sand—all of them rejoicing in the tiny 
spout of crystal, the jeopardy of a sprinkle 
from a whiff of wind across it, and the fresh- 
ness of the seed-pearls that glisten in the 
sunshine, or make a sliding string of some 
long filament they have stolen. 

Upon a slab of granite, near a stool of 
budding hazel, where the clear little thread of 
water frayed itself into a fantastic knot, at the 
base of the crag that shaped it, there sat a man 
of impatient mind, high colour, and strong 
character. Not such character perhaps as 
those who aim at the welfare of the human 
race would desire to increase and multiply ; 
but such as many positive moralists prefer to 
what they call “the washed out type of per- 
sons without any will of their own.” Ina 
word, here was the red-faced man. 

The style of courteous bluffness, and of 
pleasant arrogance, which liked him well, and 
made clever women hate him so, was not at 
all the cue to suit him now. For now he 
had to deal with a man that knew him, and 
felt for him even less respect, than he still was 
able to nourish for himself. On this account, 
George Gaston allowed himself to look as 
nearly as possible the animal he was—an ill- 
bred, ill-conditioned man; who had chosen 
the evil rather than the good, and despised 
the good, because he never could regain it, 

Guy Wenlow, the murderer of two women— 
if verdicts could be trusted—and now the 
outcast of the moor, was forcing his overhung 
and tangled way to the place of appointment, 
with such a reckless noise, partly through 
ferocity, and partly of set purpose. For he 
wanted to show that he was not afraid of any 
one, but could roam where he pleased, like a 
gentleman at large. 

Generally when two big villains meet, for con- 
coction of further villainy, one of them takes 





the upper hand, and keeps it, in virtue—it 
the word may so be used—of more skilful 
and masterful villainy. This was what Gas- 
ton intended to do ; and Wenlow was equally 
resolved to do it. But a man who has dwelt 
in the desert for a twelvemonth, and mainly 
been dealing with the larger forms of nature, 
lies at a sad disadvantage, before his fellow, 
who has never missed a day in the factory 
and mart of lies, 

George Gaston smiled at his former com- 
rade, as he broke from the covert into the 
rugged opening, with his gun at full-cock, and 
eyes flashing defiance. “Did you think 


that I would harm you?” he asked rather 
sadly ; “is there no confidence among old 
friends ?” 

“ Talk no rubbish,” the old friend replied ; 
“if you could gain sixpence by hanging me, 
and keep your own body out of it, you would 
My 


do it. What do you want with me? 
time is short.” 

* Your time will be shorter, if you so misuse 
it. You are soured by retirement, instead of 
growing mellow. I am disappointed by your 
want of cordiality.” 

The man of the sheepskins turned away 
with an oath, and threw his gun on his 
shoulder. “I came a long way, to oblige 
you,” he said; “‘ good bye! You will swing 
before I do.” 

“ Civilisation has no sweets for him. There 
was a time when he loved potted char. But 
now he cares only for Dartmoor mutton.” 

“ Gaston,” cried the other, coming back 
with dignity, and yet with some signs of 
desire about his mouth ; “is it potted char ? 
What a memory you have! If you only knew 
how sick I am of mutton !” 

“It is potted char, from the only house 
possessing any connection with the genuine 
fish. The brand is on the top, and the 
bottom, and the sides, and especially over 
the place to put the knife in ; because of the 
sad increase of commercial roguery. The 
smell alone will indicate how genuine it is. 
A 3 lb. pot, for old lang syne. But alas, 
there is no true friendship left !” 

“ How many pots of it have you brought? 
This is truly kind on your part, George. No 
one has shown a bit of care about my likings, 
ever since every one turned against me. But 
what is it you want of me, in return for all 
this bribery ?” 

“ Only a little thing, Guy Wenlow, a trifle 
altogether for a man of your position. I am 
half ashamed to give you such a trumpery 
commission. But it may lead to better things 
for both of us, hereafter.” 
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“ No mealy mouth about it, George. I 
care very little what I do now.” 

“Well, this isa thing that you will like 
to do. You hate any fellow that sticks up 
to be a wonder?” 

“That I do, with all my heart. It is hum- 
bug, rank humbug. We are all alike. You 
know it, as well as I do.” 

“Never mind moralizing now. Do you 
remember a tale I told you, that night when 
the lightning was so frightful on the heath ?” 

“Every word of it;” answered the other, 
with a laugh; “for it let me into a little 
secret, that even George Gaston was afraid 
of something. ‘Let us talk of something 
good,’ you said, ‘the weather is so awful ; let 
us talk of something good.’ Fie George, fie, 
to be a coward of a thunder-cloud !” 

“If you had seen what I have, ay and 
felt it too, you would sing another song, Guy 
Wenlow. Some men attract it, some repel. 
Twice have I been struck ; and the colour of 
my face—but never mind now—it never 
thunders here.” 

“ That shows your ignorance of the moor. 
You should hear it rattle round the tors 
sometimes. But what am I to do for you? 
And how much for it?” 

“ All you have to do for me is to knock 
down a boy. And for that you shall have 
45 n gold. Unless you like to do it from 
good feeling only. For what chance can 
you get of spending any money ?” 

“Gaston, you always were a despicable 
screw. To knock down a boy costs five 
shillings, and expenses. For £5, twenty 
boys should be knocked down; and you are 
not the man to pay too much. What you 
want is a bigger job than that. Out with it!” 

“ Well, if you want a big name for it, and 
small crimes do not suit you, Guy, you may 
call it the robbery of Her Majesty’s mail, as 
represented by a cobbler’s boy. The man 
of whom I told you that fine story, a cock-a- 
hoop, a highflyer,a romantic fool of honour—” 

“You called him none of that, George 
Gaston, when the lightning was around you. 
He was a marvel of good works then; and 
to praise him seemed to protect you in your 
trembles.” 

“Pest upon that! I was nervous, I con- 
fess. Every one has his weak point, I 
suppose. What he may be, is no concern of 
yours. All you have to do is to look after 
him for me. Andif you do it well, you shall 
have handsome pay. Even in the wilderness, 
you want money. Without it, you would 
have been taken long ago. And, to break 
into farm houses, is but onions and bacon. 





A little healthy business on the outskirts ot 
the moor will cure you of bog ague, and put 
cash in your woolly pockets. Wenlow, I 
congratulate you on your brave appearance.” 

“ Any fool can laugh. You are wasting 
time. I cannot. My day is divided, and I 
never knew the value of time, till I had to 
score it by the shadows.” 

* And to keep on the shadowy side of the 
score. Impatient man, I will be brief. 
Have you ever heard of Christowell ?” 

“Yes, I know all about it. I have got an 
eye to the Parson’s house. You may hear 
of something I do there.” 

“Try nothing of the kind. It is a very 
quiet hole, and must be treated quietly. 
Under the beacon lives our friend, who made 
such a fool of himself, years back. There 
he has got asort of hut and garden—a craze, 
a bit of madness, suited to his strange pro- 
pensities. He was knocked on the head in 
some battle, I believe ; and the earth went in 
upon his brain, and stayed there. He is 
cracked about gardening, and the things the 
worms do. He pounds away, and labours 
with his naked arms, as if he had been born 
in a brickfield. I saw him myself, or I 
could not have believed it. I was let in by 
a man who knows every rat-hole of the pre- 
mises. The fellow was a mass of mould and 
grime, when he might have been rolling in 
guineas.” 

“T like a man of that sort. He cannot 
be a sneak ;” Black Wenlow replied, with 
a look that meant, ‘like you my friend.’ “ It 
will take more than £5, to make me go 
against him.” 

“ What a sentimental turn that is! Such 
a lesson in morality is worth #5. A man is 
enabled to charge for his work, according to 
his character ; £10 will be very handsome for 
aman of yours. You know the man I mean, 
from my description. The chaw-bacons call 
him ‘Captain Larks.’ I have no time to 
tell you how I am concerned with his affairs ; 
and if Ihad, it would do no good. The 
practical part of the matter is, that I want 
to keep him as he is—retired, industrious, 
respectable, and wholly in the dark about his 
family affairs. He has quitted the world, of 
his own accord; he is as happy as a king ; 
and I wish him to continue so. His return 
to civilised life would be a plague to me, as 
well as a misery to himself. I wish him 
well, with all my heart ; for I always liked a 
magnanimous fool, a boy who sees the world 
through his own pea-shooter. Perhaps he has 
never even heard of me; for I have arisen 
since his day.” 
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“T have no time to hearken to all these 
items. I have to watch the shadows, as a 
painter does. Tell me what I have to do; 
and never mind the reasons.” 

“All you have to do is, to keep watch 
uponthe man. He must not go from home, 
without my hearing of it, by a letter through 
the old rogue at ‘ the Raven.’ And another 
thing, still more important, is that he must 
not receive any letters. I shall leave Exeter, 
by the ‘ Quick-silver’ this evening, having 
discovered all I want to know at present. 
On Monday, the lawyers of the family will 
write to him, having at last found him out 
through me, after a score of advertisements 
had failed. That letter will be due to me, 
and I must have it. It must go through the 
post, and bear the proper post-marks; but 
instead of being delivered to Captain Larks, 
it must be handed over to your humble 
servant.” 

** And you wanted me to rob the mail for 
45! Many things amaze me in your nature ; 
but one thing astounds me,—your quantity 
of brass.” 

“Cheek is now the word for it, since your 
disappearance from polite society. But the 
name is bigger than the job, Guy Wenlow. 
To-morrow will be the first of May. On 
Wednesday morning the letter will come to 
Christowell, about ten o’clock as usual, and 
be left at the house of James Trickey, the 
cobbler. A new postage ‘envelope,’ some 
new-fangled crotchet for cheap letters, is to 
be issued on the first of May; with the post- 
age paid, or some such stuff. All Christowell 
will be goggle-eyed, for a long time after these 
come to hand; I shall send two dozen dum- 
mies to people whose names I have picked 
up. ‘Trickey will be mazed, as they call it 
about here, and attribute all these wonders 
to the Pixies, and the witches. He won’t 
venture out of sight of his own door that day ; 
especially at such a time of year, when the 
evil spirits do their worst. His little boy Bob, 
who is too young to be afraid, will be sent up 
the hill with the Captain’s letter. Scare him 
to the point of death; but don’t hurt him.” 

“You need not tell me that; I am benevo- 
lence itself. Very well, I take his letter; 
and what then? On the moor are no post- 
offices.” 

“But the man at ‘the Raven’ can be 
trusted. He makes a good thing out of you. 
For any pretty bit of skill, a noble door is 
opened by all this new nonsense about cheap 
letters, and paying for their carriage before- 
hand. When there was eightpence to pay, 
it could be shown whether anybody paid the 





eightpence; but who will know now what 
becomes of a letter, when the interest of the 
post-office is to take the dirty penny, and 
have no more bother with it? Such a plan 
may last a month perhaps; and throughout 
that month will be a muddle. All that I have 
foreseen, and timed your little plan accord- 
ingly. A hideous thing, called an ‘ envelope’ 
—because there is no English name for it— 
will contain this letter for Captain Larks. 
All you have to do is to take it from the boy, 
go to ‘the Raven,’ the same night with it, 
before any fuss arises, find my instructions, 
and follow them.” 

“That is all very simple, and a credit to 
you, Gaston. But excuse my anxiety about 
the cash. The sum is a small one; but the 
times are bad with me. These miserly clod- 
hoppers smuggle off their money to a bank, 
instead of their bolster, or the thatch. For a 
month, Ihave not known where to turn fora 
bit of honest plunder. Even ‘the Raven’ 
begins to look askew at me.” 

“That shall be righted; and you must 
not be too active now, except upon my 
business. You have your head-quarters, no 
one knows where, in the depth of this hor- 
rible wilderness, The man of ‘the Raven’ 
is a very decent fellow, and would sell his 
good old wife at a proper guid pro qué. 
The moor is delightful at this time of year, 
and the air ecstatically bracing. Stock your- 
self well, to the extent of a sovereign (which 
I will leave with mine host on account) spend 
a few days healthfully in the boggiest quarters 
of your beat, enjoy my potted char, and some 
very choice pig-tail which I will leave for you 
—a perfect charm for all aches and agues— 
and then on Wednesday morning, earn your 
balance, repair to the trysting-place, and get 
it.” 

“You go on so fast, when you want to slur 
a point. Slow and sure, is my style of busi- 
ness. Am I to look for you, at that filthy 
hole, on Wednesday ?” 

“Ts there no meaning in the English 
language? I said that you then would find my 
instructions, and according to them, send back 
the letter. After that your care of Captain 
Larks begins. Lest haply he should hear of 
things from any other quarter, which it is his 
hearty desire, and truest interest, not to 
know. Having hit upon a clue to him, some 
half year ago, I have employed some nicety 
in placing all advertisements, or at least in 
suggesting the quarter for them, so that none 
of them should hit him. But now I make a 
clean breast to the men of law, who have a 
perfectly just faith in me. By vast exertions, 
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{ have found the man. They will write to 
him, after much sage counsel, a letter for 
which they will charge two guineas, though it 
is to go two hundred miles for one penny. 
For another penny it comes back to them. 
Wonderful is the insolence of this age. How 
happy are you, who live out of it! Steam- 
coaches are beginning to run madly all about. 
Next year, they are to come to Bristol. They 
are taking everybody’s land, without his 
leave. That has something to do with the 
urgency of this matter. It outrages all one’s 
sense of justice. But, thank heaven, there are 
still some people who know what is right, 
and stick to it!” 

“And foremost of them all, George Gaston. 
Very well, I know now what you want, and 
will carry it out most faithfully. Where will 
the tobacco be? I want that first. If you 
knew what stuff I am obliged to smoke——” 

* You shall have it to-night, with your 
outfit at ‘the Raven.’ Lay aside, once and 
for all, your most narrow idea, that I stint 
anything. Of all men I am the most liberal, 
when it pays.” 

“To me you should be more than liberal, 
George. Whose doing is it that I lead this 
life? Who first led me to despise my home, 
to want to be more than I was meant for, to 
gamble away my poor father’s savings, to rob 
my sister, to break my mother’s heart——” 

“Guy Wenlow, this tenderness is not 
thrown away on me. It proves that your 
heart is in the right place still; though it may 
have sadly roamed away from it. But we 
must not linger. The whole world is in a 
hurry. Nobody looks back; everybody for- 
ward. Repentance, and remorse, are a pair of 
old samplers. The Quicksilver average is 
fourteen miles an hour ; and the horses must 
be changed in thirty seconds, to show that 
they can beat steam-coaches. When you 
were a sporting character, Guy Wenlow, with 
450 on each side of your stomach, how you 
would have loved to sit behind those horses! 
But they summon me; I seem to hear them 
neigh.” 

The better of the two men turned away, to 
hide the tear which the memory of his mother, 
or perhaps of the horses, had called forth. 
Then he swung his heavy gun upon his 
shoulder, and made off. “ One little trifle I 
forgot to mention,” the other shouted after 
him, “a thing that will make you stick the 
closer to your duty. The Captain’s daughter 
is the loveliest girl even to be found in 
Devonshire. You are an admirer of the sex. 
Verbum sat.” 

“We are told that the devil lives on Dart- 





moor,” cried the outcast; “but now he means 
to come to and fro, by the Quicksilver.” 

“Go thy way. The fool, and the woman, 
have privilege of last word;” Gaston mut- 
tered. Then putting away a pistol, which 
had been hidden near his fingers, he dis- 
charged into his mouth a more peaceful 
implement known among travellers by the 
same name. With his high colour heightened, 
he arose, and left the dell ; whose beauty was 
not impaired by his departure. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE DANCING TREE. 


Amonc the few places that now keep 
shops, on the threadbare skirt of Dartmoor, 
one of the kindest and most tranquil-minded 
is that little town Moreton Hampstead. 

A man of fine leisure and liberal ease, with 
a ripe turn for contemplation, may be looked 
for—if any one is rude enough to want him— 
first near the tap of his favourite Inn, then 
about the reading-room or post-office, after 
that clearly at the farrier’s shop, and for the 
rest of the day on the bridge, with a pipe in 
his mouth, and hands in pocket. 

The great defect of Moreton is therefore 
this, that it owns no bridge of any kind, for 
such transcendant uses. But in plea of that, 
it may well be urged (if any man there can 
be urgent) first that if any bridge were needed, 
no one could ever find the energy to build it ; 
and next that no genuine Moreton man would 
go forth to a bridge for his lounge, while he 
can get it, right happily, on his own window- 
ledge. If ever he is wanted, which very 
seldom happens, there he may be found, 
during those short periods, when he is not 
feeding, or profoundly asleep. Now as to 
those two alibis, the former is strictly sacred, 
The shop-door is bolted, and the bell unhung ; 
and from twelve o’clock till two, the only 
business considered is the commerce of the 
interior. Then if anybody, scanty of good- 
manners, thumps upon the door, why just let 
him thump again. With a relish, as of pickles, 
or of very cool cucumber, the hearty trades- 
man smacks his lips, and labours at the self- 
help most congenial to him, a large help of 
very lofty order of mutton. If at two o’clock, 
he unbolts his door, and rehangs his bell, 
he may be taken at the moment, and goaded 
into a shout to his wife, to know the price of 
something now hanging in his window. How- 
ever if his wife makes no reply—as generally 
happens, for she is of his own race—he will 
ask the brisk customer, how much he has been 
in the habit of giving for the article. If the 
customer forgets, or prefers not to tell, be- 
cause he expects to get it cheaper here, the 
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worthy shopkeeper talks about invoices, which 
he cannot lay his hand upon just now, but 
will do so at his earliest leisure, and the 
gentleman may take it, and come and know 
the price to-morrow. ‘Then he retires for his 
afternoon nap, having done a striking stroke 
of business. 

Nevertheless, there are two people often 
wide-awake at Moreton. One is the boy, 
with two buckets and a mop, who invades 
the gentle streets soon after breakfast, and 
stirs the narrow echoes with his constant cry 
—“ Wash yer winders for ’ee!” As nobody 
ever washes his own windows, and the wind 
asserts its hereditary, and perhaps etymologic 
right, to invest every window with a coat of 
granite grime, this boy has got to move both 
arms at once, and becomes a pleasant sight 
for those who never do so. 

Or rather, those who do so only when they 
are adancing. Because of so being asleep all 
day, and having no bridge to yawn upon, More- 
ton is—or was, until a railway rushed into the 
bottom—* the chiefest place for dancing to 
be found in merry Devonsheer.” While a 
man slumbers sweetly against the partition 
that severs his nice little parlour from his 
shop (it is needless to say upon which side 
he is) another man, knowing the trick of the 
door, runs in (though nothing else could ever 
make him ‘run) and handling him by the 
head against the wall pulsatively, stirs up the 
muffled drum of his outer ear, by blowing 
down the conch of his other palm into it— 
“ Ball to-night! Zax o’clock.” “ How much 
be tickutts ?” asks the firm reposer, with a 
rub of his eyes, and a tingle in his head. 
**Zaxpince aich—dree vor a zhillun.” Then 
he feels in the fork of his clothes, and pays a 
shilling. 

This is the other man, who keeps on 
moving, and whips round the corners, quicker 
than a window can go up. He gets up the 
dances, and he knows the way to do it, call- 
ing on the ladies first, and putting clearly to 
them, that all the gentlemen in the place are 
wild about getting them to come, but on no 
account would trouble them to come, except 
just as they are. Nothing in the way of 
dress could make them look better than they 
do now; and he chins up his fiddle, and 
touches two strings. Every lady looks de- 
mure, and says that she really dislikes danc- 
ing, and did hope to have heard the last of 
it. But rather than disappoint her neighbours, 
she will take one ticket. Then he twangs 
again, and with an eye to strict economy, she 
takes six. 

Behold how unjust a thing it is to attempt 





to be too accurate! There is another active 
man in Moreton Hampstead, and his name 
is Timothy Pugsley. Happily for the town, 
which nevercould endure three moving spirits, 
the greater part of his time goes away among 
the lanes and across the hills. When he comes 
home at night with Teddy, the two of them 
want stable. They are stiff about their joints, 
and say to themselves and to one another, 
that they would go ten miles more, if need- 
ful, but can see no more to do to-day, except 
victuals, and are glad of it. Teddy has a 
mash, with hay to follow, and oats enough to 
dream of; and Timothy has a pan of fried 
potatoes, with a willow-pattern plate turned 
over them, and bacon making little pops 
around the edges, and flirting rapid knuckles 
up, like a great piano-player. Pugsley feels, as 
well as smells, after twelve hours on the moor, 
this grace ; and he thanks the Lord to have a 
warm house round him, a safe deliverance 
from accident and tempest, a beautiful appe- 
tite with victuals to play up to it, and a wife 
who keeps his house in order, and can fry 
potatoes. 

Yet the most lively, and dissipated being, in 
all the town of Moreton, is neither the window- 
washing boy, nor the great Chorzgus, nor 
even Pugsley; but rather a tree, steadfast 
under the weight of years, and old enough to 
know better. Whether its lineage is from 
some that danced to the lyre of Orpheus, or 
whether any Dryad with a tripping foot pos- 
sesses it, at any rate this is the dancing tree. 
For many years now it has left off dancing, 
even if it ever did with certainty begin, and 
has to be contented with the legal truth— 
“ who does through another, does the thing 
himself.” And to make sure, it does it 
through a great many others. 

Especially on the first of May, when the 
festival of Pales—as the learned tell us—is 
well observed by Christians. Instead of put- 
ting up a May-pole then, and frolicking 
around it ina Pixy ring, the young folk of 
Moreton have their frisks among the verdure, 
without dread of dewy feet, or toes stuck in a 
mole-hill. High up in the tree, which stands 
in an elbow of scraggy street, they hoist and 
fix a timber platform, strong enough to bear 
the vehemence of feet not too aerial. The 
boughs of the patulous tree above the bole 
afford a noble amplitude ; and a double ring 
of hay rope, roven fast in and out the branches, 
provides the most headlong couple with a 
chance of preserving their necks, when 
valuable. 

“ Missy, you’m looking crule weist, and 
peaky,” said Master Pugsley to Miss Arthur, 
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when he was come with another load of pots, 
towards the end of April; “rackon that 
Dicky Touchwood be a’ plaguing on ’e. I 
knows what it be, my own sen, Missy; 
my good Missus, forgive me for the zame! 
Never could I zee a purty wench, when I 
were young, wi’out longing to make up to 
her. Excoose of me, Missy, if too free of | 
spache. I only tarks what coometh natteral. 
To my rank of loife, and conzeiderin’ the 
difference. And you knows it too, by the 
colour on your chakes.” 

“Mr. Pugsley, you should mind your own | 
business. Your business is to deliver 144 | 
pots, without any cracks in them.” 

“* Bless ’e, Miss Rose, and I have doed it. 
They little sniggers is what cometh in the 
baking. Never yet sot I down a deliverance 
more claner. But you was a very little one, 
when first I knowed you, and growing bigger 
every spare-time, wi’out conzeiderin’ of it. 
Why you used to make nort of kissing me, 
and never ax wuther no pots was cracked. 
But the chillers grow’th up, Miss, by will of 
the Lord, and doeth like their veythers and 
their moothers doed avore them. And it 
coom across my maind, Miss, by rason of the 
dancing-time, that you was to be warneded of 
being a young ’ooman now, and no moother 
to look arter’e. My waife zaith to me, afore 
prim taime of slumbering—‘no moother, 
Tim, to look arter her, and the Cappen no 
better than a hanvil-smiter; her wanteth a 
light hand ; Tim, you do it.’ Zumtaimes my 
waife gooeth wrong about men’s business, or 
consarning of ine, or even of my datters, when 
they don’t desarve it ; but never in her judg- 
ment of the gentry, Miss.” 

“T am very much obliged, I am sure, to 
anybody, who wishes to be kind to me, and 
fancies that Iwantit. But none of you seem 
to understand that I have nothing to com- 
plain of. I have heard enough of what ladies 
do, from a young lady who is here, staying in 
our house; and if nobody wanted pity more 
than I do, the world would be very happy, 
Mr. Pugsley.” 

“Zo ’un be,” replied the Carrier stoutly. 
“T zung a zong all the way from Marton ’s 
marning, and a’ can zing a zong wi’ ony of 
the gallery. But I likes to see the young 
volk adancing too. The Lord hath made it 
natteral to ’un. And when I zeed your little 


voot a’ comin’ from your pettygoat, I said to 
myzell what a dancer her would make. Do 
’e come, and zee our May-dancing, that’s a 
dearie.” 

“T dare say your May-dance is very pretty, 





or at any rate very queer,” said Rose; “ but 


it is not a fit place for ladies, I'm afraid, 
How can you keep rough people out ?” 

“If any man offendeth, in zider, ale, or 
langowich,” the carrier answered austerely ; 
“us kicketh ’un out o’ the tree wiout no 
rasoning, and a’ cometh down zober on the 
backside of his head. Never has no call to 
do it twice, Miss. ”“I'wud do ’e good to zee 
‘un; and our upstair windy looketh down into 
the thick of it, like a bird’s nestie. Wull ’e 
coom, if Cappen be agrayable thereto ?” 

Rose laughed at the idea that her father 
would consent, and cheerfully promised to go, 
if he should do so. Then Master Pugsley, 
in a bold yet crafty manner, made approaches 
to the Captain ; and if truth ever did admit 
ductile or elastic fibre into the close grain of 
her heart, the Carrier found out how to work 
it, “wi’out telling no lies”—as he himself 
acknowledged. 

In this way it was settled then that Mistress 
Pugsley (who could drive as well as her hus- 
band—and her husband as well, according to 
some folk, whose business it was none of) 
should come in the Sunday-shay, at one 
o’clock on Monday, and put up the horse 
(who was to’ be borrowed from a man who 
owed a bill of two years’ standing) and dine 
in the kitchen with Moggy the maid ; though 
the Captain said no, but Tim Pugsley was 
firm that his wife should not sit to a red-legged 
table, and the lifehe would lead with her after- 
wards. “Her could do up all the chaney, 
and the zilver, like a looking-glass,” he said, 
for fear of having seemed to go against her 
dignity. 

Then about three o’clock they were to 
start, in the Sunday-shay borrowed from the 
White Hart Inn; and so (inasmuch as it 
would be absurd to spare a horse belonging 
toa man who owed him money) they might 
get to Moreton very well, by half-past four, 
and show Miss the shops, and the Punch and 
Judy, and wise pig come from Exeter. 

Nothing can ever hopé to be done now, 
according to its calculation; because of the 
many other things, all equally busy, that come 
in the way of it. But forty years ago, the rush 
was scarcely half-begun yet ; and there still 
was time to live in. Mrs. Pugsley came with 
the light shay and the pony, who could pro- 
perly afford to be thrashed, because his 
master could not pay. And Rose, although 
her mind might be considered rather large, 
was unable to help getting into high spirits, 
at the little change, and bit of fun in front of 
her. But another, and a far more important 
person, was grieved, and sore wounded at 
heart, by such an outbreak. 
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“Then am I to be left to myself all the | 


day, while you go to see the chaw-bacons 
capering?” Dicky Touchwood asked, when 
he heard of what was toward; and his voice 
was rich with a melancholy sound. 

“You must not be left alone, because you 
are never any company to yourself ;” his fair 
attendant answered in the kindest manner ; 
“but that has been provided for, before this 
was thought of. Miss Perperaps has promised 
to come up and sit with you, and read you a 
story-book until you go to sleep. And Iam 
to be home again by one o’clock to-morrow ; 
you will scarcely even know that I have been 
away at all. And perhaps I shall be able to 
make youlaugh. I never saw anybody laugh 
like you. I am only afraid that it is bad for 

ou.” 

“Do I laugh? Then I am sure I never 
mean it. Itis all Spotty’s fault, because she 
never cares for anything. I don’t like young 
ladies of that character at all.” 

“You must never saythat. It sounds un- 
grateful. If Miss Perperaps had been your 
own sister, she could not have done more for 

ou.” 

“That makes it all the worse, and drives 
me wild. Why should people I don’t care 
for, do me all the good that gets done for 
me; and the really nice ones take no notice? 
And they never seem to know how it urges 
me!” 

“ Mr. Touchwood, it seems to me that you 
should rather ask, why you don’t care for the 
people that are kind to you, and do you all 
the good that would not get done for you, 
unless you had them to do it.” 

“Very well. I dare say you think me un- 
grateful. But I am put out, because I shall 
not see you very likely for two whole days. 
And the only pleasure I get now, is to look 
at you, Miss Arthur.” 

“Good bye. Your dear mamma will be 
here at three o’clock; and I hope that she 
will say you area great deal better. It 
is most unlucky, that whenever she comes, 
you should happen to fall back so, and be so 
languid, and low-spirited. It makes Lady 
Touchwood disbelieve the doctor, and she 
goes away with such a sigh. Even if you 
feel worse than usual, you should try to put 
a cheerful face on; and especially to-day, 
when your sister is coming for the first time 
to see you. I am sure that you can walk 
very nicely, if you try.” 

“You never seem to enter into my case at 
all,” Dicky Touchwood complained, as she 
passed out of hearing; “I don’t want to go 
away. I like the place, I like the Captain, I 





like the apple-fritters, and somebody even 
better still. In fact, I like everything except 
the medicines. And if they would only allow 
me the right thing in malt, I’ll be blest if I’d 
ever get well again.” 

But his lovely young hostess, with all her 
good nature, was getting rather tired of his 
vapours and vagaries. Her main delight 
was to be with her father, to help him and 
hand him his needs, and be ready with a 
smile (when that was one of them) and 
be able, at supper-time, to tell him how much 
he had done, if he dared to reproach himself. 
But ever since this boy tumbled in among 
them, instead of looking after her vines and 
roses, she must give up her time to be looked 
at by him. And this made her glad to get 
away to Moreton. 

Timothy Pugsley’s “little ouze”—as he 
called his most highly respectable dwelling— 
was as full of deep corners, and heavy over- 
hangings, and loopings, and humpings, and 
jags, and juttings, as the loftiest artist could 
desire to find, on a tour, or upon a friend’s 
property. We take at the present time no 
deep interest in our forefathers, because they 
were nothing, in comparison with our noble 
selves ; and we doubt their diferentia—as it 
used to be called, and used to be settled, if 
aught ever was. But if anything can be in- 
ferred about them, (where all is inference, 
deference none), it seems to be that they were 
fond of corners. They loved a deep corner, 
as we love a flat, whether vertical or horizon- 
tal ; and they liked to see shadow, as much as 
we hate it. 

The Carrier’s house went up and down, and 
in and out, almost as freely as his cart did on 
the roads ; and the roof carried fodder enough 
for a horse, as Teddy observed, with a water- 
ing mouth. No climbers were wanted to 
cluster the windows, for the droopers clothed 
them amply, creeping Jenny, and run-away 
Jack, and the many forms of house-leek, 
with golden moss to brighten them. No 
rakes came near them, neither besom of de- 
struction ; their only enemy was the wind; 
and that they passed on into the chimney-pots. 

“Now, if you plaize,; Miss, this cornder 
hath been claned for ’e,” said Master Pugsley 
to Miss Arthur, after a magnificent tea down- 
stairs. ‘’Tis the very best place in all Mar- 
ton town, for spyin’ of they ranties. And 
wi'out you putts your head var vorth, ne’er a 
wan of ’em can see’e. Viddles be toonin’ 
upa’ready. Many is the time I’ve a’ doed it 
with the best of ’em. Zumtimes I wush I 
wor a lad again,and novam’ly. Don’t’e tell 
that to my Missus, though.” 
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“I’ve aheered ’e,” said Mrs. Pugsley, pant- 
ing up the creaky stairs, for she was fat ex- 
ceedingly ; “ I’ve aheered ’e, Tim, and I be 
’sheamed of ’e. Why, Miss Rose, when my 
Timmy wor a buy, you could have put your two 
hands round him, what with his chronicles, and 
his asterisks. Nobody said a’ wud ever grow 
up; but a’ did, and a’ wanteth to doso again, 
wi out no waife to do’s vittles for ’un.” 

“You've dooed your own too,” said the 
Carrier with a smile ; “‘ how well her look’th, 
Miss Rosie, and chakes so bright as you’rn 
a’most !” 

“ By rason I gotten a good man to keep 
me. Now Missy, shall I stop with you, and 
tell ’e who the vork be; or wad ’e zoonder 
baide aloun? Tim must be off, adoin’ of a 
zaight of things. Nort can be done in this 
here town, wi’out Tim Pugsley.” 

“Oh please to stop with me,” said Rose. 
“T should never know anything about it— 
and indeed I would not stop, to shut you 
out from your own window. And Sally, and 
Milly, and Billy must come. Why what are 
they going to do already? The sunset is on 
the church tower still, and the moon is as 
pale as an oyster-shell ; but they mean to 
begin—I declare they do!” 

They meant to begin, and more than that, 
they did begin without delay, and with strong 
intention to go on. For the girls there was 
a tallat ladder, to be mounted according to 
their manifold natures, some making a great 


fuss (for fear of falling, without being noticed): 


some skipping up shyly, before any one could 
think of them, some ascending slowly with a 
gaze of large unconsciousness, and others 
smiling, with their skirts tucked in, to prove 
what management can do. The lads upon 
the other hand, had too much of their own 
to do, to be over-nice in criticism. Their 
only way up to the dancing-stage, was a two- 
inch rope, hanging down from a bough, and 
anointed well with mutton-suet. Also at the 
landing place, where an active lad might 
stick his heels in, invidious fellows who had 
climbed already, and wished to keep the 
platform to themselves, showed a narrow- 
minded tendency to push away any better- 
looking lad, who was aspiring to the girls. 
And a combat ensued, which was pleasant to 
behold. 

“ They’ve been and gotten our best stable 
lantern!” Mrs. Pugsley cried indignantly. 
“ Fie upon Tim, they get over himso! One 
of them scrapers scrapeth with a book. Some 
saith ’tis larnin’, and some saith ‘tis higno- 
rance. Girt hignorance, to my mind, vor to 
viddle wi’ a copy-book. There they gooth— 





fust couple right, and turn once! Zim’th 
no more nor yesterday, as I wur doin’ of it. 
Vaive and thirty years agone, Miss; and 
used to cry ‘ Boney’ for the gals to shake 
to; and if you said it now, they would stare, 
and ax the manin’.” 

“But they seem to shake very well without 
it, Mrs. Pugsley. How wonderfully they go 
in and out! I never saw anything half so 
pretty. And how beautifully they keep time ; 
though they seem to ‘be laughing, instead of 
being serious! I have seen a ball of very 
high society at Exeter, just that I might 
know how to understand it, through the 
cracks of the door, and from the cock-loft ; 
but it. frightened me sadly to look at them, 
because they seemed to dance one step, and 
frown two.” 

“The karlity knows what is best for ’em, 
Miss ;” Mrs. Pugsley had been cook in a 
very good family, and never meant to sink 
the difference ; “‘ but our lads and wenches, 
if soever they comes crossways, with royal 
authority, and the viddles going twang, and 
the moon a’ shaining bright, and a man like 
Tim, and a ’ooman like me, looking on agin’ 
all unpropriety, they sayeth to themselves, 
and to wan anither—‘us may carry on now, 
and spake the word that cometh upward.’ 
And then they goo’th on for more nor 
thiccy.” 

“ Whatever they are thinking of, they look 
very nice, and they do it very well, and their 
manners are so good! Why they bow to 
one another continually !” 

“Not they, Miss; never a one of them. 
’'Tis the branches makes them duck their 
heads, for fear of an orkard clout on ’em. 
Good manners coom’th convanient so.” 

Whatever their manners were, they enjoyed 
them, and with nature’s help looked well. 
For the large moon began to come loftily 
into the middle of their doings, and to make 
them clear. The maidens were the first to feel 
her influence, and look at her, and hold their 
dresses prettily. Then the youths took the 
temper of the moment from them, and found 
a deeper study of ideas in their eyes. 

Even the fiddlers three, and the piper, 
worthy to perform before King Cole, took a 
softer stroke of melody, and worked their 
funny bones more gently. Perched up in 
the branches, with a rope to keep them to it, 
and a tankard refilled at the end of every 
tune, they set their heels firmer, and bedewed 
their hands, and nodding at one another, 
glided sweetly into a plaintive and wistful 
air, with their pots shining chastely in the 
light across the churchyard. To the move- 
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ment of their music, lads and lasses circled 
slowly, well content with smeasure more 
sedate, and time for serious steps. 

For the moonlight wavered in the play of 
their vibration, and put a selvage to their 
shadows (where the lamp shone in) and fol- 
lowed in and out of pale innumerable buds, 
and rested upon nothing but the rugged lines 
of heart-wood, scarred with the jocosities of 
bygone dancers, whose names were wearing 
out upon the tombstones down below. 

** Now Missus Littlejohn, you can’t get out 
of it no more,” Rose heard Carrier Pugsley 
say to a very pretty woman, who was standing 
in a doorway. ‘You was the sproylest of 
the lot, dree years running, and not a wench 
among ’em can put a foot out wi ’e now times. 
You be burnin’ to be at it, and your chakes 
confesseth. I dunno what hath come across 
the lads, since I wor one of ’em. Call your 
good man, that’s a dear, and goo up the 
skip to aupway.” 

“ And I can goo up as suent as ever,” the 
young matron answered with a longing glance; 
“in the looment of the laight, they do zim 
weist. But conzeider the babby, Maister 
Pugsley, conzeider of my husband’s babby.” 

“‘ Drat the babby, or bless ’un, I shud zay. 
Our Zally will tend ’un. Zally coom peart, 
and vang Mrs. Littlejan’s babby.” 

Then Rose saw the brisk little woman go 
up, and heard a loud hail to her, the Queen 
of by-now May times; and a merry tune 
struck up, and all was quick stroke again. 
Then Pugsley rejoicing to see a bright suc- 
cess, went up the ladder to the dance himself, 
tor he could tread a measure still,with heels 
in lieu of toeing it. But Sally, who would 
have to tell his doings to her mother, fastened 
upon him the whole speculation of her blue 
eyes, and left the infant Littlejohn to the 
ministry of angels. 

‘Do you see that wild horse up the hill?” 
cried Rose; “he is tossing, and straining, and 
dashing at his reins; I expect to see him 
break loose every moment.” 

“Lor, Miss, no! Never trouble about he,” 
Mrs. Pugsley answered calmly. ‘“’Tis only 
baker Pollard’s young gray nag ; he hooketh 
him up there twaice a day. And he riglar 
furmiteth about like that.” 

“What is there to stop him, if he breaks 
loose with the cart? And here come those 
Punch and Judy people close behind him! 
Oh, he is loose, he is off!” 

Without another word, she too was off, 
down the crooked staircase, like a rabbit 
through a hole, and out at the front door, 
which luckily was open. The baby of the 








Littlejohns was in the street before her, 
making just a little crawl, and trying to say 
“boo,” with the mad horse striking fire in 
his dash down hill upon it, and the wheels 
behind him flying like a kettle at a dog’s tail. 
Away ran a score of louts sniggering, and 
yelling; and women justly screamed; for 
death was dashing on the baby. 

With a settled heart, and firm bound of all 
the life within her, Rose Arthur stood in the 
very middle of the narrow roadway, before 
the poor baby, and pulled her white hat off, 
and threw it at the forehead of the horse 
almost upon her. Swerving with a wild 
plunge—for check himself he could not—he 
flung the cart high in the air, and flew on, 
with the reins like a lasso whirling after him. 
The loop caught the leg of baby Littlejohn ; 
but Rose threw it up, and the tire of the 
jumping wheel tore off a lock of her long 
scattered hair. With a dash, and aclash, all 
the peril was gone by, and the roar and the 
screams echoed further down the street. 

Rose Arthur lay stunned by the whirr of 
the wheel, within a single inch of her lovely 
little ear; if the wheel had not leaped at the 
plunge of the horse, it must have gone over 
her slim white neck. When she came to 
herself, she was in the strong arms of a young 
man, who had rushed forward to save her, 
but too late to do more than pick her up and 
worship her. 

“ She is killed, I do believe, you disgrace- 
ful pack of cowards ;” he cried to the fellows 
who came crowding now around. “I never 
saw anything so grand, and so. barbarous. 
Go and fetch your mothers, it is all that you 
are fit for.” There were plenty of brave 
young men around, but their presence of 
mind had failed them. 

“Thank you; I don’t think that I have 
been hurt ;” said the maiden in a whisper, 
and looking shyly up at him ; “ only stupidly 
frightened. But how is the baby?” 

“The baby is laughing in the arms of its 
mother. But you, who are worth ten thou- 
sand babies—— ” 

“ Please to put me down, sir. I am not 
so giddy now. Oh here comes Mrs. Pugsley ! 
I am most thankful to you, though I can- 
not tell you properly.” 

“You be off, young man!” cried the 
Carrier’s wife, for the Westcombes were un- 
known on this side of the moor; “ you han’t 
done no harm, and you han’t done no good. 
Be off, I tell ’e. Bain’t no place for you.” 


The dismissal was urgent; there was no 
plea for lingering. Everybody seemed to 
say, “What do you want here? Who are 
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you, to abuse the Moreton folk?” With a 
deep bow meant for Rose, but received by 
Mrs, Pugsley, in the ample region where she 
tied her apron strings, he accepted the deci- 
sion of the public, and was off. 

But all excellent intentions must have 
some luck somewhere, if capable of paying 
for it, and eager so todo. And Pollard the 
baker, who was sitting on his flour-bin, sadly 
scoring with his white material a loss of more 
than £3 10s., from the breakage of shaft, 
and bolt, and panel, and a spring of five 
leaves, and the gray colt’s knee, and a host 
of little items of the ruefullest arithmetic—he 
did signal justice to that young man’s lofty 
character, without assigning reason. 

But Mrs. Pollard knew the reason, and she 
kept it close as dough, until the brewer’s 
charm begins. The reason was that young 
Jack Westcombe before he started for his long 
night-walk, provided a curl paper for a curl. 
Or to put it more precisely, he gave a £5 
note for the silky tress which he discovered 
between the sprung tire and cracked felloe 
of the cart’s surviving wheel. He might 
have had it gladly for five shillings ; but love 
scorned such an insult. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE RAVEN. 


Mucu. has been said well, and written 
even better, about the vast progress of the 
age in all things, except honesty, courage, 
and kindliness. ‘These are of small account ; 
when a man runs, his loose ends must blow 
away behind him. 

Everybody said in Christowell, where the 
people have always been considered very 
wise, that the Government of the United 
Kingdom was conspiring to rob honest 
peopie. When a man got a letter, his first 
business was to pay for it, and then to stick 
it on his mantel, for a picture; until such 
time as a great book-scholar should be in need 
of twopence for a glass of beer. But whoso 
got a letter for a penny, or a thank’e, was 
it fair to expect him to pay twopence, every 
time he got it read to him? The opinion 
of Christowell, headed by the landlord 
(into whose till every twopence must have 
travelled), was distinctly and deliberately 
this—that the post had no right to deliver 
letters fora penny, without providing some- 
body to come and read them grazis. 

_This matter had scarcely been under dis- 
cussion so much as four months, when a new 
upset arose. The cobbler, in every village 
good enough to have one, was regarded by 
the Government, in all the new arrangements, 
as the first claimant to the Postmastership, in 





right of his professional complicity with wax. 
Hence it will be manifest that Mr. James 
Trickey, though curt perhaps of graceful 
courtesy, was strictly correct from an official 
point of view, in his highly suggestive de- 
monstration to Carrier Pugsley, when rooted 
in the rut. No man should ever be con- 
demned at first sight, whatever part of 
his organization is foremost to woo stern 
criticism. 

The mind of that Postmaster was in a 
state of unusual tension, and wholly in- 
different, as the mind in office must be, to 
any good works beyond its own vocation. 
His appointment was new, and he had to 
justify it ; for the village, having done without 
a Post-office for centuries, not only saw no 
need of it, but had a right to be indignant ; 
though the elder folk, having larger tolera- 
tion said, “let un coom ; her taime wun’t be 
long. ’Tis a get up to sell gate-postesses, 
and nubbody buyeth they, in these here 
parts.” 

Master Trickey knew better, and was 
proud to do so; and holding himself above 
enquiries, would neither take nor make them. 
In refusing to answer, he was right, as a man 
always is, when he knows nothing; but in 
sternly resolving not to ask, he showed per- 
haps less wisdom. For although he could 
read with some fluency in the Bible, and do 
the fourteen generations, he could not make 
out the tremendous words, in which the 
vast era of progress began. He was told, in 
his orders, to “ communicate in anticipation 
of emergency, with the central admuinistra- 
tion.” 

Now if he had taken this question to his 
minister (as exhorted to do in a book, whose 
clear English shall never be surpassed by the 
very biggest writer) his difficulties might have 
been duly solved, and he must have got an 
order for a pair of fishing-boots; which by 
reason of his “reticence,” was quite lost to 
the parish, and even went as far away as 
Newton Abbot. For Mr. Short made a 
point of knowing what: his own folk were up 
to, and a point of honour when his letters 
were concerned ; and he never made surer of 
anything in his life, than that such a wiseacre 
as Jem Trickey would be at his door thrice 
every day, with something to be explained 
three times. There scarcely could be a more 
liberal man than the Parson, a strict Conser- 
vative—a race of men who practise true, and 
let the others prabble truculent magnanimity, 
And now the Parson proved all this ; for he 
paid 5s. extra, rather than wear a pair of 
boots to the profit of such a Radical. 
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Master Trickey felt these things, and la- 
mented in the bosom of his family. In public 
however, he declared that such considerations 
were beneath him, that an Officerof the Crown 
must be above small byses, either of leather 
or of learning, and Parson’s behaviour should 
have no effect upon him, no more than to 
keep one pew buttoned on a Sunday, and 
the letters for the Vicarage to the tail of the 
delivery. But even before his grievance 
ripened, or the Vicar knew that it was grow- 
ing, this haughty layman bit the dust, at the 
feet of Mother Church, and Father Short. 

For a very remarkable thing happened 
now, one of those facts which defy defiant 
reason, and set at nought all purest process of 
induction, deduction, or reductio ad absurdum. 
Christowell remembered many things that 
could not be explained; but these had left 
off happening lately, so that the upstarts 
grew too bold, and the veterans (rasped of 
the crust of reason by the roughness of 
hard life) told one another that it was 
now Clock-time, to read they young cocka- 
hoops a warning. And a warning now was 
read to them, which made them shake in 
their moonlit beds, and turned all argument 
into agreement, and stupid young fancy into 
stubborn faith again. For the Author of 
evil, who never can be satisfied even with 
his own exertions, and is famed for “ look- 
ing over Dartymore,” as keenly as over his 
own pet Lincoln, in this crisis of “ postal 
development,” came officially, as the great 
father of lies, to look after letters, and robbed 
the mail. 

Jem Trickey had a son whose name was 
Bob, a truthful boy (comparatively speaking) 
and one who could be trusted largely, if he 
were not tempted. Neither was that the only 
thing remarkable about him; for he was 
also a boy that kept his pockets buttoned, 
and his heels together. He had tight little 
calves, like smart balls of blue worsted, and 
forks of Nankin—called in high society 
“breeches ”—which ran up to his middle, 
when his legs began to run. And his legs ran 
often ; for he was a very earnest boy, eager 
to be the very foremost of his age, an ex- 
ample to the other boys—the which they 
pelted stones at—to the girls a riddle, and in 
larger view intended for a postman of letters 
at a penny. 

This boy was fortunate in the possession 
of a parent, who not only had keen perception 
of his genius, but also the power to make it 
pay. Under the new Act of Parliament, Bob, 
being early of age at fourteen, was appointed 
to the salary of head-postman, and his father 





cut him out a pair of cowskin gaiters. No 
other postal district could compare with this 
for innocence, and charity, and the absence 
of ill-will; because the population was so 
scanty. Yet even here, there were people 
found to say that sometimes it was possible 
to have too much leather. 

Now the weather was fine, and the time of 
year beginning to be cheerful and abundant 
with variety of flowers. Every man, leaning 
on his shovel in a meadow (which is one of 
the things that he is most inclined to do) was 
pleased and yet saddened to-behold the same 
things coming up, that used to come up a 
great many years ago, when he was a child, 
and spent hours with them. Ah, the times 
were better then! He got his victuals without 
labouring, he ran about, and played, and slept, 
whenever he was minded ; the taste of every- 
thing was better, and the size much larger, 
and every year put on his life was strength, 
instead of stiffness. But, for all that, if the 
Lord came now, and said, “ Will you go back 
again ?”—he would think no more of doing 
so, than the flowers to shrink back into bud, 
and be buried in the root again. 

Sam Slowbury did not particularly go 
through that, or any other process of mind, as 
he was leaning on his shovel; for his nature 
was not to think a thought that he could 
help, any more than to dream a dream— 
which he did yearly—or do a rapid stroke of 
work, the which he did never. But conscience 
is the guide of duty, as many learned moralists 
have shown, and can show again; and the 
proof of the pudding is in the after-taste. 
Sam Slowbury’s conscience only told him that 
he ought to have more wages. Captain Larks, 
who could not afford to give romantic wages, 
was paying Sam now one and tenpence a 
day, and Sam did the value of tenpence. 
He was turning up a mixen in a meadow 
near. the lane, or rather he was helping it to 
turn itself; while Mopsy, the cow, with creative 
pride looked on, and increased in her own self- 
estimate. ThenSlowburystood more stillthan 
ever, if possible, while he stroked the cow; 
and she, like a very faithful creature, made 
no other movement than a kinkle in her 
tail. Everything was pleasant, everything 
was gracious; there seemed to be a richness 
of green upon the grass, and a delicate blue 
in the air, and a desire of the weather to be 
kind and happy. Sam felt it, and it added 
to his leisure, and benevolence, and the way 
in which he looked about. 

“1 dun’now as ever I zeed a vainer marnin’ 
coom out o’ the top of the sky,” he said, with 
a truth of observation not often to be found 
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in our most accomplished weather-clerks ; for 
if the fine morning comes from the horizon 
the issue of the day is doubtful. ‘“ But who 
be thiccy coming up by graveyard? Jem 
Cobbler’s buy, zure as I be a zinner!” The 
identity of the boy was the most important 
question that had occurred since breakfast- 
time. Sam even went a yard or two. up the 
bank, to get a more masterly view of him, 
and established his shovel in the happiest 
attitude for support and comfort. But so 
persistent is human care, and so great the 
activity of the human mind, that no sooner 
was it settled beyond dispute that the figure 
approaching was the cobbler’s son, than 
another question, even more absorbing, rose 
defiantly—Whatever could be compelling 
this scion of leather to wear out his paternal 
boots like that ? 

For Slowbury could not see, although he 
used his eyes with diligence, the thing the 
boy had in his hand, and largely in his head 
as well. It was one of the new “ Mulready 
envelopes,” just come down from London ; 
and the head of the boy was unsound about it; 
because he had never seen the likes before ; 
and now he had got five-and-twenty of them, 
mainly for people who could not read. “ De- 
liver fust to they as can intarpret ;” his father 
who was nearly mazed, gave orders very 
sensibly ; “’tothers may baide up to next 
church-time. Goo with Cappen’s fust ; them 
as payeth for their boots desarveth fust shoe- 
leather.” 

Slowbury stood, and watched the progress 
of this boy with pleasure. But presently he 
beheld a thing which made him throw his 
shovel down, and sit, and bless the Angels, 
who alone can fend the Pixies. From the 
corner of the churchyard, where the tombs 
lay thickest, a tall figure flaring in the sun 
leaped forth, with a wonderful explosion, and 
a cloud of pitchy smoke. Sam was ready 
to swear that he was not mistaken in seeing 
nothing more for at least five minutes, and 
then if it was anything to bear an affidavit, 
it was the chap from the gravestones jump- 
ing out of the cloud to the top of Church- 
tower. And sure enough, when seven un- 
married men were sent to the top of the 
church-tower, they found a place where the 
moss had been knocked off, and they came 
down according to their speed, declining (as 
soon as their breath was restored to them) to 
go up any more, unless they were strung up 
to the bell-beams. This proved every syllable 
that came from the mouth of Slowbury ; out 
of which came very little (as soon as he knew 





very solid and highly liquid substance going 
in, at the sole charge of the inquirer. 

There is no justice to be traced in the 
affairs of men or boys, without dreadful inge- 
nuity. What had Sam done, to make a 
pocket out of this affair, more than lean on 
his shovel, and arouse himself to look a bit, 
and regard with satisfaction the distance of 
the miracle? Even when the cloud passed 
off, and the church was as bright as she ought 
to be, this man discovered that his duty to 
his master strictly forbade him to approach 
what he had witnessed. He retreated to 
another mixen nearer to the house, where a 
man at work might hear the wholesome cocks 
a-crowing, and the thumping of the churn at 
dairy. And he took Mopsy with him 
for company, because his heart was in the 
frimitts. 

On the other hand, the real hero of this 
strange adventure not only sucked no profit 
thereout, and no increase of character, but 
received knotted strap from his father, and 
was threatened of his life, if he told a word 
of it. And so do the greatest events get 
deformed, when chance has protected them 
from smothering, that only two people in 
Christowell—the postmaster, and his gaitered 
son, could find any motive for that outbreak 
of the Evil One, except the sad nature of his 
constitution. 

But the nature of the human creature 
always has some spotty places, where the 
good light enters. Black Wenlow was glad 
that his outrush from the tombs, and shower 
of fireworks of his own construction, scared 
the poor boy so that no blow was needed ; 
as he fell on his back and cast away the 
letter ; for feeling is swifter than thought, and 
Bob felt that these wicked inventions brought 
Satan upon him. Then the sheep-skinned 
villain vanished, not over the tower, but 
into a cross cut which led him to the moor. 

There is a house, or at any rate was then, 
far away, among the hills and hollows, from 
any other place, where people dwell. How 
anybody came to dwell there, none but those 
who knew the ins and outs of mining on the 
waste can pretend to say, if even they can do 
it. But there this miserable building stood. 
and a man, who was no more miserable than 
his fellow-men, had his home there. The 
savage wilderness, iron-browed hills, and rocks 
of peaky profile, like a row of hideous giants, 
were more to the taste of Gruff Howell than 
the sweetest landscape, and the kindest sun. 
To take the rough and the smooth together, 
is a test of magnanimity; but Howell took 


what he was about) without a great deal of|the rough without the smooth, in fare and 
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footing, in climate and in clothes, and in 
company, whenever he got any to enjoy. 

It was said by the gentler folk afar, that he 
deserved no better; himself not being fit 
company for a Christian ; and if he had his 
due, he would be swinging now in.chains, as 
a pirate, on the hill of landscape looking 
over Plymouth Sound. But instead of that, 
he kept the ‘ Raven,’ by the side of a mine- 
road long disused ; and no idle rumour dis- 
turbed him there, for his customers were the 
moor-men only,.a silent, hard-living, and 
wandering race. But even they asked one 
another sometimes about the queer couple, 
Griffith Howell and his wife. 

The house had been built by the miners 
of old time, and therefore was substantial and 
well-squared. For some granite masonry, as 
fair as need be wished for—including the tower 
of Christowell church, which they built in 
wholesome gratitude for a great success—has 
been. done around the moor, and upon it, by 
the miners, And they must have been sturdy 
fellows, to have reared the * Raven,’ without 
being blown out of the windows. 

For here are strong concourse and mighty 
deliverance of every wind that sweeps the 
sea, buffets the land, or scours the sky. It 
is a hollow of the hill-crest well contrived, as 
the chimneys of new houses are, to suck 
down the gust that is wandering overhead, as 
well as to catch up the rollicking blast that 
follows the floor of the country. Not a tree, 
nor a shrub, scarcely even a furze-mote, or a 
stub of dead ground-oak, varies with a looser 
twang the perpetually tense wail of the wind 
on granite—a tone too dismal, and too dreary, 
for echo, or description. 

Gruff Howell was sleeping, like a lawyer’s 
conscience, richly, and without prejudice. 
He never went to bed much, but achieved 
his rest, like a’warrior on a tomb, with his 
clothes on. ‘To-night the wind was scarcely 
even keeping itself in practice ; and the moon 
was having an unusual turn of inspection 
round the ‘Raven.’ All around the hills 
were silent ; and the long pale shadows lay 
like flaws of calm on tidal waters; while the 
“holy circles,” where unholy deedshad stained 
the moor, stood up, like ghosts that have 
no churchyard. Only the solemn bird, that 
watches the dim night for a century, and times 
its slow watches with a croak, was moving, 
uneasily moving his long gaunt body, with 
the platform of his frayed nest waiting in the 
crag for him to mend, 





Suddenly the poor old mastiff-bitch, who 
wandered round the house at night-time, gave 
three sharp yelps and made a spring, but 
receiving a blow on the nose fell back, and 
in that position became qualified to digest a 
kick in the stomach. Then astorm of thumps 
broke upon the hob-nailed door, and a mighty 
noise rang through the house, till the master 
looked out of the window with an oath, and 
pointed along gun at hisown porch. ‘“ Come 
down,” said a clear voice ; and down he went, 
while his wife shivered worse than at fifty 
burglars. 

Old Griffith Howell now was longing, as his 
wife sincerely hoped, to turn a new leaf of 
his life, to cast away the works of darkness, 
brew his own beer, and give no credit.. For 
since the penny-post came in, the heavens 
had blessed him witha great surprise. He 
had heard of his only son, a soldier long astray 
in foreign parts, and long despaired of in 
home quarters; and without falling under 
proper average of reason, he placed such a 
piece of news entirely to the credit of the 
penny-post. And this made him pay atten- 
tion now to the doings of his visitor. 

“The candle is enough. Rake the fire 
together, and put a block of dry peat on. 
Go for the loaf, and the streaky bacon, and 
the sharp knife with the heel to it. Very 
well. This packet is for me, with urgency ? 
Leave me to consider it, while you see to the 
victualling. Don’t draw the ale, till I tell 
you, mind. When my supper is ready, you 
may go to bed again.” 

With these words, the man of the sheep- 
skins, looking thoroughly weary, sat heavily 
down at the oaken board set up for a table ; 
with a jerk of his thumb he broke the seal 
of the letter which Howell had given him, 
and read it by the grimy yellow light. And 
though he was glad to find little to do, his 
nasty temper made him grumble at it. 

* Child’s work—mere child’s work—an in- 
sult to me,” he muttered, while Howell went 
fumbling about ; “even the forgery all done 
to hand, and directions, as if 1 were a stupid 
errand-boy. ‘ Put this slip in with the opened 
letter, seal with the seal enclosed, and post 
it, but not at Christowell, to-morrow.’ Very 
good, very well; it shall be done, sir ; as the 
fates have made you my master for the pre 
sent ; though you don’t catch me going near 
a post-office. No sham civilization for me. 
I have taken to the moor, and mean to stick 
to it.” 
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Haddington Abbey from the south-east. 


AT THE GRAVE OF MRS. CARLYLE. 


(HADDINGTON ABBEY.) 


OW beautiful it was, and calm,and sweet, | It slowly crept with chasten’d pace, and 
In that still Sabbath day, made 
When, like a mother’s blessing at my feet, | © Soft music by the wall ; 
The light of autumn lay, Its very murmur seem’d to cast a shade 


Of sweeter thought o’er all. 
It fell on pillars wasted by the years, 


And that slow touch which slips Hush ! like the first faint whisper of a hymn 
Over the toil of man, as death in tears | Which angels sing above, 
Creeps downward to'the‘lips. *-A psalm is on the air from that old dim 
Church, which the dead must love! 
It touch’d the'grass that grew around each 
stone, .4/Phe music crept up pillar and worn arch— 
Lichen’d and fresh to see, 7 It was so sweet a thing, 
Until its greenness took a softer tone, | The very doves sat on their carven perch, 
And waved and smiled at me. And would not stir a wing. 





Above, through windows fuil of old dead art, In this sweet silence, with a heart that kept 
Doves fluttered, came, and went, | Its beatings to the charm, 
Like thoughts of far- off childhood through | I stood beside the grave of one who slept 


the heart Secure and safe from harm. 
Of some long life misspent. 


| Brave heart! that with a woman’s loving 
| soul, 
The rooks, with lazy wing, | Apart from aught that errs, 
Wheel’d in the air and caw’d as if they knew | Stood by the side of him in his high goal, 
The coming of the spring. | And touch’d his strength with hers. 


Without the starlings chatter’d as they flew ; 


I heard, as one may hear in some sad dream, | Then as a star may catch the eye and sink, 
Sad, being half-divine, She vanished from his side, 

Voices of the strange dead—the quiet stream, | To make him stronger by that spirit link 
The murmur of the Tyne. Whose clasp would cheer and guide. 
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For he stood high upon that narrow road, 
Where footsteps may not slip— 

The latest prophet with the fire of God, 
Like flame upon his lip. 


He who came clad in all his burning art, 
When youth had aimless feet, 

Laid his sure hand upon my eager heart, 
And taught it how to beat. 


Who, with a mighty voice and flashing eye, 
Brought up to light again 
Those grand old primal truths that cannot 
die, 





But live to quicken men, 





For there the hurrying waves of toiling life 
Along each restless street 

Shatter and crash with an unending strife, 
And foam, and whirl, and beat. 


That voice has come, and, bowing at its 
hest, 
In sternly fought-for trust, 
He lays his grand grey head in perfect rest 
Among familiar dust. 


Ah! wonder not, if after years of toil 
And wrestle for the right, 

He wish’d to lay his weary limbs in soil 
Where first he saw the light. 





The Choir of Haddington Abbey (looking east), with Mrs. Carlyle’s Grave. 


And here, in sacred light, so mild and dim, 
Beneath a simple stone 

She slept—the noble heart that beat for him, 
Because it knew his own, 


I read with tears the simple living words, 
Through which, like some soft strain, 
Went his own soul, until my inmost chords 

Were touched with gentle pain, 


* As if gone out ”—how sweet it must have 
been 
To him who stood alone, 
Waiting to hear the voice, with calm, sad mien, 
In London’s mighty moan. 








And so in that old churchyard, with its calm, 
To him so deep and dear, 

He slumbers with the sweet unbroken psalm 
Of silence in his ear. 


Blessings be on the twain! With her is all 
The love and tenderness 
Of loyal hearts that stand and cannot fall, 


But live to cheer and bless ; 


With him the worship of those hearts that 
caught 
Fire from his mighty mind, 
And felt the rushing of his noble thought 





Around them like a wind. 
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Theirs is the strength to work and toil, to 
mould 
This life to high pure things, 
To walk, as did those simple ones of old, 
Beneath God’s ample wings. 


Thus did he walk, as all beneath a vow, 
And ever with stern eyes 

Hurl his Thor hammer at the brazen brow 
Of hollow shams and lies. 








And now, as lay the Spartan on his shield, 
White from death’s stern embrace, 
He lies with that high look which will not 
yield, 
Like light upon his face. 


Enough: we shed no useless tears for him 
Whose spirit still will glow, 

And shape the currents of the unborn years. 
And teach them how to flow. 


Farewell, thou grand old fighter for the truth ! 
But thousands yet will make 

The simple quiet churchyard of thy youth 
A Mecca for thy sake. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 





IS SOCIETY CHRISTIANIZED ? 


By THE EDITOR. 


NO. 


Ban question was briefly discussed in a 
former article.* Taking the Sermon on 
the Mount as the authoritative exposition of 
the spirit of the religion which Christ sought 
to establish, we applied its principles to certain 
spheres of modern life, and found that the 
ecclesiastical, the social, and the commercial 
world were in sharp antithesis rather than in 
harmony with His revealed will. The ex- 
istence of so much practical inconsistency 
on the part of those who, in many respects, 
may be zealous religionists, led us to ask, 
What are the causes from which a condition 
of things has arisen so like that which our 
Lord found among the religionists of Jeru- 
salem when He said, “ Did not Moses give 
you the law, and yet none of you keepeth 
the law?” 

We have already named the false distinc- 
tion drawn between the religious and the 
secular, as one reason why religion has been 
deprived of its true influence in elevating 
and sanctifying all the duties and relation- 
ships of life. There are other causes, how- 
ever, connected with certain misunderstand- 
ings of gospel expressions and gospel truths 
to which much that is wrong among us may 
be attributed. The causes I am about to 
mention do not, except in an indirect 
manner, affect those who stand aloof from 
all religion, or those whose inconsistencies 
may be connected with beliefs outside of our 
prevalent Protestantism. I am now dealing 
with those who are within the pale of the 


* See the February number of Goop Worps, 
XXII—17 
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Protestant Church, ranging from the dead 
level of conventional religious profession up 
to the exalted pretentiousness of the eccle- 
siastical firebrand or the pietistic zealot, and 
embracing the vast variety of persons who 
compose that Christian society, which in 
many of its features does despite, as we have 
already seen, to what our Lord has taught us 
His kingdom on earth ought to be. 

One expression, from the misunderstand- 
ing of which much practical error has arisen, 
is the general term “salvation,” or “ the 
saving of the soul.” It is no exaggeration 
of the common acceptation of these terms 
to say that they are chiefly, if not wholly, 
identified with what is to occur in the future 
life, and are referred to the deliverance from 
punishment in hell, and the admission to 
blessedness in heaven. These ends are 
naturally regarded as being so important 
that the present life, with its cares, its duties, 
and its pleasures, is represented as not 
worth the consideration of men, who ought 
to be occupied with the one great work of 
“ saving their own souls” or the souls of 
others. Still further—with many shades of 
difference as regards the sense in which the 
fact is to be understood or its benefits made 
available—that on which the salvation of the 
soul is made to depend is the holding of 
certain opinions about our blessed Lord 
having paid the price of sin’s penalty, and 
the assurance that such a belief is sincere 
is discovered in the sense of peace or con- 
fidence consequently experienced. I am far 
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from denying the element of truth which may 
underlie these expressions, and I thankfully 
acknowledge that, in spite of misunder- 
standing, and sometimes of no little fana- 
ticism, the simple sense of the love of God, 
and the freedom of conscience produced by 
a knowledge of His forgiveness, in what- 
ever way they may be reached, do frequently 
lead to a really high standard of Christian 
character being attained, noble and self- 
sacrificing. But it is not alwaysso. With 
many persons this projecting of salvation 
into the next world renders religion so 
unreal in the present world as to deprive it 
of its proper influence. We have all known 
people whose language was full of gos- 
pel phraseologies, that were in every-day 
life selfish and conceited, covetous and 
domineering, mean, over-reaching, even dis- 
honest in business, harsh and uncharitable in 
their judgments. While perfectly satisfied 
that their own souls were “ saved,” and pro- 
fessedly anxious to “save the souls” of 
others, they display so little of the character 
portrayed as Christian in the Sermon on the 
Mount that we are shocked by the difference, 
and reminded of St. Paul’s great testing 
principle, “ If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.” Their conception 
of “salvation” is essentially a thing of selfish 
security more than goodness, and so leads to 
self-consciousness, rather than self-forgetful- 
ness, to pride instead of humility. 

Now, in contrast to this idea of salvation, 
one of the first things which may strike a 
reader of the Gospels is the great im- 
portance which our Lord attaches to the 
present life. He tells us, indeed, very little 
regarding the next world, but an immense 
deal about how we ought to live in the 
present. So far from attaching the joy, the 
peace, the blessedness which He promises 
to the future life alone, they are equally con- 
nected, to say the least of it, with the life of 
love, humility, and obedience into which we 
are now called. ‘They who take up the cross 
of daily duty ; they who learn His meekness 
and lowliness of heart; they who give rather 
than receive; they who suffer for the sake 
of the right; they who do not judge others, 
but do to them as they would be done by; 
they who forgive to the utmost; they who 
are pure in motive; they who are so truly 
loving as to clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, and visit the sick and the prisoner ; 
they who seek first the kingdom of God and 
its righteousness—they will “find rest unto 
their souls,” and are the “blessed” ones, 
who “enter into the joy of their Lord.” In 





short, they who have that “mind in them 
which also dwelt in Christ Jesus” are 
recognised as “saved,” for they have, by the 
power of Divine grace and the knowledge 
and love of God in Christ, been brought out 
of evil into good, have “passed from death 
unto life,” from ‘‘ darkness to light,” and are 
in that “fellowship with the Father and the 
Son” which is “life eternal.” The scrip- 
tural idea of the “salvation of the soul” is 
accordingly vitally connected with the pro- 
duction of character and the possession of 
that kind of life, whatever the degree may 
be, which is the life of God and of all those 
who truly love Him. If this conception 
of salvation was more practically realised, 
would not society become proportionately 
Christianized, and commercial, social, and 
ecclesiastical life be inspired with a new 
spirit ? 

Another mistake, closely connected with 
the partial view of salvation which has been 
described, is the view which many take of 
the character and object of the atonement 
of Christ. Personally I regard the fact of 
Christ’s atoning life and death, without, for 
the present, placing emphasis on any theory 
explanatory of the nature of that atonement, 
as the foundation of all confidence, the 
source of all spiritual life and liberty. Tor 
it seems plain that a truly God-like character 
can be produced only by those influences 
which lead to the love of God. As far as 
I can see, we cannot recognise ourselves 
or mankind worthily, except in the light 
of the Divine Purpose as revealed in Christ. 
We cannot measure what man really is until 
we see what man is to God. And thus 
it is “the love wherewith God first loved 
us,” which is the source of all Divine love 
in our hearts. But there is a manner of 
representing the cross of Christ which, 
through a misunderstanding of the phrases 
employed, leads to error, and is some- 
times absolutely immoral in its effects. 
For example, when it is said that “all has 
been done for us,” that “nothing must be 
added to the finished work,” that we can 
have “ no righteousness of our own,” phrases 
are used which have undoubtedly a true 
meaning. But they are often so used as 
to convey a totally false and mischievous 
meaning, because suggesting the belief that 
the production of personal righteousness 
is somehow not of the essence of Christ’s 
salvation. When the cross, instead of being 
the power that brings us to God, is madea 
kind of escape from God, and described as 
an ingenious “plan” whereby the demands 
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of righteous law may be evaded ; when the 
‘finished work” of our Lord, instead of 
being the grand instrument for producing 
character, is represented as superseding the 
eternal necessities of character—then the 
doctrine of vicarious suffering is held not 
only unscripturally, but may be made to 
minister to actual immorality. But the 
cross of Christ is just the very opposite of 
this. It truly “saves,” inasmuch as, when 
vitally received, it recreates in man the very 
spirit of Christ’s sacrifice, so that each 
believer can, in a measure, echo the ex- 
pression of St. Paul—“I am crucified with 
Christ ; nevertheless I live.” Instead of 
superseding the righteous claims of the old 
law, it at once enforces these claims, and 
makes it possible for us to attain the Divine 
life, of which that law was only the external 
expression. 

The last error I will now touch on is that 
which arises from a misunderstanding of 
saving faith, as if it were nothing more than 
having a decided opinion regarding Christ’s 
atonement and the consequent forgiveness of 
all our sins in His precious blood. Accord- 
ing to this theology, which has a wider prac- 
tical influence than its dogmatic acceptance, 
the one requirement of faith is to believe that 


“the price has been paid,” and that there is 


” 


therefore ‘‘no condemnation;” and its one 
testing question is, ‘‘ Have you peace?” 
This faith, without any intrinsic change of 
character, may take the form of believing in 
some channel through which the benefits of 
the atonement are distributed and, when 
believed in, infallibly received. 

But while saving faith may include these 
elements it must go much farther, for it 
necessarily leads to se/f-surrender. Hope 
and love, as well as faith, when experienced 
in living power, equally unite in producing 





the same results. For to trust Christ is but 
another term for yielding to Him, that He 
may govern us in all things; when we sin- 
cerely hope in Christ we ardently pursue that 
which we hope for; and when we love Christ 
we are at once fascinated and influenced by 
what we love. And this self-surrender, as 
the product of faith, hope, and love, becomes 
the root from which springs the Christ-like 
character. But the defective view of saving 
faith which we have described may be held, 
and is frequently held, without anything being 
yielded to God at all. The slave of vanity 
or greed, the virulent and unscrupulous par- 
tisan, the idle and luxurious pietist may fancy 
all is well because they hold what in their 
lips is little better than a travesty of gospel 
truth, and the consequences are manifest in 
the inconsistencies which the so-called Chris- 
tian society often presents in its denial of 
the will of the Master. It was the faith of 
self-surrender which Christ continually de- 
manded, and it was that faith which His true 
disciples ever accorded. They had more than 
opinions and beliefs about Him, for they 
were consecrated to Him. And so the love, 
humility, gentleness and self-sacrifice of Christ 
became reflected in His children. This 
Spirit of Christ so dwelt in them that, not 
as from the outward. letter, but as by a new 
instinct, they lived out what the Sermon on 
the Mount portrayed. The world saw in 
them “the Kingdom of God not in word, 
but in power.” In one light it may have 
appeared as “the enthusiasm of humanity,” 
so beneficent was its influence. But it was 
an enthusiasm which had a deeper fountain 
of motive than bare philanthropy. It derived 
all its vitality from intense love to Christ, 
consecration to His will, and a magnanimous 
sympathy with the purpose of God towards 
all mankind. 





SUNDAY UP IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By J. CAMERON LEES, D.D. 


UNCAN McDONALD’S inn is very 
comfortable to stay at. It is wholly 
unpretentious. It is roofed partly with straw 
- and partly with slate; its accommodation for 
the traveller is limited, consisting only of a 
small parlour and a couple of attic bedrooms ; 
the fare is of the plainest, and the whole 
premises are redolent of peat reek. Stiil 
it is so comfortable a resting-place, that any 





pilgrim who has tarried there is glad to go 
back again. Exercise in the keen mountain 
air makes the inevitable mutton and ancient 
chicken taste sweeter than venison or grouse ; 
and though the beds are hard, sleep quickly 
comes to him who lays him down on the 
snow-white sheets. The great charm of 
Duncan’s humble hostelry is the fishing in 
the neighbourhood. A broad stream sprawl- 
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ing over big boulders runs a few yards from 
the door; and a few miles away among the 
silent hills is a chain of three lakes, where a 
good basket of trout can be got any day that 
the wind is from the west, and the sky is 
clouded. Duncan’s house is in the street of 
a long straggling village, mainly made ‘up of 
thatched cottages, with thé parish church and 
manse at one end, and the Free Church and 
manse at the other. Duncan himself is a 
devoted adherent of the Free Church—no 
bigot, but very staunch in his devotion to 
what he calls “the principle;” and so are 
most of his neighbours, for this is Ross-shire, 
where the Free Church section of Presby- 
terianism has it all its own way—a bad thing 
perhaps for any Church to have. A railway 
station is now within four miles of this High- 
land village, but I trust when I go back I 
shall find the little inn as I left it, with no 
wings added for the accommodation of the 
tourists, and no white-chokered waiter to give 
me welcome. I hope to find the old stream 
as solitary as before, and Rory the post, and 
Donald the shoemaker, and John the grieve, 
and all the honest neighbours, just as they 
were in the old days, and not turned into 
the set of harpies who consider the northern 
sportsman their legitimate prey. 

On a Wednesday evening in autumn I 
was driven up to Duncan’s door in a dog- 
cart, after a journey of twenty miles, and 
was warmly welcomed by the innkeeper in 
person. It was evident that something un- 
usual was going on in the quiet village. 
Many carts, with ponies munching their hay 
beside them, stood at the end of the various 
houses, and men and women attired in their 
best loitered about the main street. ‘ You 
see,” said Duncan explaining, “this is the 
week of the ordinances, and a great many 
people have come to them. Dr. Matheson 
passed east to the manse in the minister’s gig 
a short time ago; he is to assist ; and there 
is to be also Him of Sutherland and Him of 
the Strone as well.” “The ordinances ” is 
the term applied invariably in Ross-shire 
to the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the services connected therewith. It is 
the religious féte of a Highland parish, and 
though unaccompanied by amusements and 
gaieties as fétes are in some other places, it 
is looked forward to by the calm-looking, 
sober-living people as a season of real enjoy- 
ment. To those homely-looking women in 
their white caps, and their grave husbands in 
homespun, it is almost the only outing in the 
year. The round of work in household, or 
field, or peat-bog, goes on monotonously 





from one day to another, seldom broken 
except by a market, a funeral, or a wedding, 
a shinty match at Christmas, or “the ordi- 
nances” in their own or a neighbouring parish. 
People will often travel many miles to attend 
these last-named solemnities, and if the 
ministers assisting are popular preachers 
great crowds gather to their ministrations 
from all quarters. ‘The name of Dr. Mathe- 
son was sufficient to attract a multitude on 
this occasion, not to speak of “Him of 
Sutherland,” who also was held in great 
repute. The ministrations of ‘‘ Him of the 
Strone,” were not so highly appreciated. It 
thus came to pass that the village of which 
Duncan’s inn formed part was full to over- 
flowing and assumed a different appearance 
from its usual quiescent state. Often on 
ordinary days a cow would stand ruminating 
in the middle of the street for hours, look- 
ing lazily at the stray passer-by as if begging 
him to give her a kick to break the mono- 
tony of her existence ; but this evening there 
was quite abustle and many going to and fro. 

The religious services of that week were 
numerous, and all, with one exception, very 
much of the same type. I hardly ven- 
tured to put up my rod, and at the close of 
the solemnities I felt as if I had gone through 
a week of Sundays. On Wednesday night 
there was a meeting for prayer, at which the 
“stranger” ministers took part, assisted by 
certain laymen of the parish. Thursday was 
held as a “fast day ;” not that there was any 
stinting of fare, for it was rather the reverse, 
but there was rigid abstinence from work, 
and the place was as quiet as on the first 
day of the week. Friday was equally charac- 
terized by quietude; but the services held 
on that day were of so unusual a descrip- 
tion that I venture to give some slight de- 
scription of them, for Friday is the out- 
standing day of the festival—it is the “ day 
of the Men.” 

In the northern counties of Scotland there 
is a sect, or rather a special class of Presby- 
terians, called “the Men.” ‘They have been 
compared to the Fakirs of India, the Der- 
vishes of Turkey, the Methodists of England. 
I shall not refer to these comparisons fur- 
ther, lest I should give offence to worthy 
persons whom I esteem, except to say that 
“the Men,” like these various religionists, 
represent an advanced, not to say an exag- 
gerated, form of the belief held by those 
among whom they live. They are regarded 


by those around them with reverence as 
men of specially holy lives, and, from their 
pronounced avowal of religion, are often 
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called “ professors,” receiving that title as 
regularly as if they had chairs in a uni- 
versity. Occasionally, doubtless, this “ pro- 
fession” of theirs takes grotesque and 
even laughable forms; perhaps, also, it 
has been sometimes adopted by cunning 
and unscrupulous men for their own selfish 
purposes. Like zealous men everywhere 
they may not also be altogether free from a 
trace of fanaticism, which is the besetting sin 
of men in earnest. They are simple people, 
ignorant of the ways of the world, and it is 
not difficult to turn them to ridicule; but 
those who know them best, and have had 
most opportunities of judging, have no doubt 
at least of their sincerity. In some districts 
of the country they labour as lay-preachers ; 
in others, they work at their ordinary employ- 
ments, reading and expounding the Bible to 
their neighbours in the evening. They are 
always welcome visitors in the houses of the 
peasantry, and are sometimes credited with 
the possession of powers that border on the 
miraculous. Sometimes they are peculiar in 
dress and manner. They wear a long cloak 
and a handkerchief tied round the head, and 
intersperse their reading and expounding 
with many groans. Those who do so, as 
far as I know, are now the exception. The 


majority of them are undoubtedly decent, 
God-fearing men, trying to do the Master’s 
work according to the light given to them. 
They are the extreme embodiment of Celtic 


piety. I knew, long ago, one of them— 
a simple-minded weaver—who was revered 
by the people of a glen as their friend and 
counsellor ; and another, a slater—a hard- 
headed, shrewd, practical man—who was 
better acquainted with his Bible than some 
Doctors of Theology. Perhaps such men 
would be improved by a greater admixture of 
‘sweetness and light.” That, however, is 
a matter of opinion. A rugged, weather- 
beaten rock is, in its place, as beautiful 
an object as a polished and carved marble 
pillar. 

The “day of the Men” is the high day of 
the solemnities of a Ross-shire communion, 
and I readily accompanied Duncan to the 
church as a spectator. The building was 
crowded in every part. I do not think I 
ever saw such an assembly, except at a féte 
in Brittany, and the weather-beaten faces 
and snow-white caps of the women recalled 
their Celtic French cousins. I could have 
imagined myself back in the church of 
Morlaix, only there was no making of the 
sign of the cross, and no smoke of incense 
hanging over the far-off altar; of course 





there was no altar at all here. The pulpit 
at the end of the church was vacant; the 
minister. occupied the precentor’s desk im- 
mediately below, and near him sat some of 
his brethren from the neighbouring parishes, 
and those who were assisting him during the 
week, We were rather late of arriving. A 
prayer had been offered, a psalm sung, and a 
question given out to be debated by those 
whose experience qualified them to “ speak 
to it.” The question was simple enough, 
but quite sufficient to call forth the dialectics 
of these simple Highlanders, as much of 
interest to them as the metaphysical ques- 
tions debated by the theologians of the 
Middle Ages at their assemblies were to 
these hair-splitting divines. The question 
was, What are the marks of a true Christian ? 
After it was given out there was a long 
pause. The Minister called on one after 
another to speak. There was a good 
deal of head-shaking, but no definite re- 
sponse. At last a venerable man got up 
and propounded three marks, Holiness, 
Righteousness, and Prayer; quoting more 
or less pertinent passages of Scripture under 
each of these heads. The silence was now 
broken, and one after another rose and 
calmly stated their views; sometimes, like 
the first speaker, viewing religion from the 
objective, but much more frequently from 
the subjective side, which is the side the 
Celt loves, dwelling upon faith, communion 
with God, knowledge of God’s will. ‘“‘ The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him,” was a text much quoted. “ Do you 
see yon man in the long cloak?” said 
Duncan ; “‘ he comes from Strathspey, maybe 
he will say a word.” What he did say when 
his time came was enigmatical and oracular 
enough. Three times he slowly repeated 
“The wheat and the tares! The wheat and 
the tares! The wheat and the tares!” and 
then sat down. By this simile he meant 
apparently to indicate the intermixture of 
Christians with worldly men ; often so close 
as to prevent them being recognised by the 
carnal eye. Many of the speakers made re- 
ferences to individual cases they had known. 
On this occasion there were no personalities 
indulged in. This is not always the case ; 
and sometimes a minister, who is not sup- 
posed to be so faithful as he ought to be, is 
so vividly depicted as a dumb dog, or a 
watchman without a trumpet, that there can 
be little doubt as to whose portrait is intended 
to be drawn. These allusions are intensely 
relished by the people, much more so pro- 
bably than by the subject of them, who is 
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often present, and to whom such remarks 
can be by no means very pleasant. For 
three hours. the speaking to the question went 
on and the interest of the people continued 
unabated. At the close, the minister summed 
up the discussion, and the service closed 
with prayer. As the people streamed forth 
they were very animated in their remarks as 
to the manner in which the different speakers 
had acquitted themselves. 

The services on Sunday were divided. 
Those in English being conducted in the 
church, and in Gaelic in a little hollow glade 
opening on to the sea-beach. Being fortu- 
nate enough to understand this noblest of 
tongues we wended our way among hazel- 
wooded banks to the open-air “ preaching.” 
It was a very striking sight that met us on 
- our arrival at the place of meeting. More 
than three thousand people sat on the ground 
or on stools they had carried in their hands. 
In the midst of the assemblage stood the 
tent or wooden pulpit. This was occupied 
by Dr. Matheson. In front of the pulpit 
were two ridges of turf covered over with 
white linen. These were the communion 
tables. ‘The day was most beautiful. The 
sun shone brightly, rooks cawed overhead, 
and the ripple of the water close by on the 
gravel beach mingled with the psalm. ‘The 
solemn effect of the latter was indescribable. 
Line by line was chanted by the man who 
led the singing, and taken up by the great 
multitude. The impression produced was 
almost overwhelming when their voices 
rose in great volume of sound. I am not 
going to attempt a description of the 
sermon; no one but a. Gael can con- 
ceive the pleasure of hearing a good Gaelic 
sermon. I say, a good Gaelic sermon, for 
a bad Gaelic sermon is especially bad. 
After having heard great preachers — 
Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, Presbyterian 
—in many lands, I believe a good Gaelic 
sermon excels, so far as oratory and elo- 
quent expression is concerned, every other 
species of pulpiteering. Full of illustra- 
tion, striking imagery, and solemn appeal, it 
is unique. Perhaps the nearest to it is that 
of a Carmelite friar in Notre-Dame; his 
hands outstretched, his strained eyes gazing 
into the infinite, speaking as if he saw heaven 
and hell open before him, making the flippant 
men and frivolous women, who have gone out 
to hear him for the pleasure of enjoying a new 
sensation, cross themselves nervously and 
say, in suppressed tones, “Mon Dieu!” For 
more than an hour did this Celtic orator we 
were hearing preach. No one rose to go 





away, though they were free to do so. He 
held his audience spell-bound. Then came 
what is called the “fencing of the tables,” 
the invitation to the communion, and the 
warning to such as were not worthy to refrain 
from approaching. Probably the latter was 
too strongly emphasized ; but whether from 
this cause or not, only about a score of com- 
municants, mostly old people, came forward. 
In the North it is so always ; the proportion of 
those partaking of the sacrament is but small 
in comparison to those who remain aloof as 
spectators. I recollect observing the same 
thing in a church in England, where the ritual 
is very high; most of the congregation there 
looked on with veneration, while only two or 
three approached the altar rails. No ritualistic 
ideas, however, influence the northern High- 
lander, though he regards the communion 
rite with such deep reverence that he can 
but seldom believe himself worthy enough to 
be a partaker. Readers of Scottish history 
will remember that this was one of the 
points on which Queen Margaret of Scotland 
disputed with the Culdees. The practice 
against which she argued has probably 
lingered among the northern Celts from her 
day to the present time. It has its root in 
the overpowering sense of awe with which 
they and all mountain races regard sacred 
things. 

After the communion was over and the 
communicants had been simply but power- 
fully addressed by “ Him of Sutherland,” a 
stout, punchy man, with a huge brown ging- 
ham umbrella in his hand, made his way to 
the pulpit. Having solemnly taken a pinch 
of snuff, he gave out his text and began. 
“Tt’s Him of the Strone,” groaned Duncan 
ominously. Certainly the discourse was a 
very moving one. People began to launch 
their boats and to start away across the loch. 
They were not, however, permitted to go un- 
reproved, and many a sharp: arrow was sent 
after them from the Strone quiver, though to 
little purpose. But tewcomparatively remained 
to hear the close of the worthy man’s prelec- 
tion. In the evening there was a service in 
the church, and it was late before the con- 
gregation dispersed. On Monday there were 
two more services, and with these the “ ordi- 
nances” ended. 

‘* Ross-shire religion,” as it has been called 
—though, of course, in its essence it does not 
differ from true religion anywhere else—has 
marked features of its own. It is intensely 


Calvinistic, and looks upon human life chiefly 
from the standpoint of the sovereignty of 
God: man is as clay in the hands of the 
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Potter ; the Judge of all the earth shall do right. 
These are among its fundamental principles. 
The “theology of the Fatherhood,” as it has 
been called, has not penetrated much beyond 
the Grampians. That of the northern re- 
gions is of a sterner and more unbending 
type. It tends to run at times into some- 
thing approaching fatalism, and is occasion- 
ally associated with an asceticism resembling 
even that of the Middle Ages. In some parts 
of the country it has frowned upon amuse- 
ments deemed innocent elsewhere. It has 
treated literally the injunction, “If any is 
merry, let him sing psalms.” 
regarded as a heinous sin, and the bagpipe has 
been silenced. 
actually called, in the pages of this magazine, 


the bagpipe “an unutterable abomination.” * | 
Curious that he should have this point of con- | 


tact with northern Calvinism. Let him not 
dare to come through the Pass of Killicrankie 
without insuring his life! The austerity we 
are referring to has often been extreme. 


western islands of Ross-shire, when collecting 
rents, was solemnly waited on by the inhabi- 
tants of a township, who told him there was 


such heinous wickedness being committed | 
among them that they feared it might bring 


down on them a judgment from above. The 
wickedness was, that one in their village 
played the fiddle, and the minister could 
not induce him to part with it! “ Bring 
him here,” said the factor sternly, and the 
culprit was brought in filled with the fear 
of immediate eviction. 


with trembling hand. His tremor, however, 
departed when his performance was highly 
applauded by the local authority. He was 
kept plying his bow all day while his discom- 
fited enemies were paying their rents, and 
was sent home with an ample fee in recogni- 
tion of his musical powers. This little inci- 
dent happened nota great many years ago, 
* Goop Worps, December, 1880, p. 818. 


Dancing is | 


By the way, Mr. Haweis has | 


A | 
friend of the writer, once a factor in one of the | 


( The worthy factor | 
asked him to play a strathspey, which he did | 


and it illustrates a severity which has not yet 
altogether passed away. But after all that 
has been said, ought it not to be remembered 
more than it is, that this stern type of religion 
has produced, so history tells us, grand and 
| brave men in its time ?—men of real grit and 
| backbone. Besides, the tree must be judged 
| by the fruit, and not the fruit by the tree, and 
|if we take this standard, the outcome of 
| Ross-shire faith has, in many respects, been 
| good. In no county in Scotland is there less 
illegitimacy. Flagrant crime is almost un- 
| known. No householder need have a lock 
upon his door. Public worship is well at- 
tended. Family worship is largely practised. 
The people are honest, hard-working, peace- 
ful; submitting at times to great hardship 
and cruelty with patience ; faithful, whether 
as servants or friends. ‘These things are 
better than bagpipes, though, as a Gael, I 
say nothing against that most admirable and 
_ glorious instrument. 
In the evening Duncan came in to cheer 
me in my loneliness, and we sat for some 
_ time over the peat fire. He spoke with deep 
reverence of the Doctor and Him of Suther- 
‘land. ‘The former he seemed to regard as a 
veritable prophet. ‘“ They say he sees things. 
Last time he was here he spoke of one 
drowning in the river out-by, and a few days 
afterwards one of those who heard him was 
carried away crossing in a spate. Truly the 
secret of the Lord is with those that fear 
Him.” But as for Him of the Strone, “he 
| was, indeed, a good man—no doubt of that— 
but, oh, he was no preacher! Hearing him 
was just like being beside the sawmill up 
the glen; it clicked and clicked on till it 
stopped. Deed ay, he was once, I heard, 
taking tea with a shepherd in Strathglass, 
and the tea did not flow easily through the 
spout. ‘It’s just like yourself, sir,’ said the 
shepherd’s wife; ‘it’s a good tea-pot, and 
it’s full of good tea, but it has a wonderful 
bad delivery.” Honest Duncan, may your 
shadow never grow less! 











(CONSOLATION.) 


A SMALL bird twitters on a leafless spray, 
Across the snow-waste breaks a gleam of gold: 

What token can I give my friend to-day 

But February blossoms, pure and cold ? 
Frail gifts from Nature’s half-reluctant hand, 

What if he deems them meaningless and pale ? 
I see the signs of spring about the land, 

I hear in dreams the cuckoo’s summer tale ; 
And these chill snowdrops, fresh from wintry bowers, 
Are the eer T° of a world of flowers. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 

















ay, 
. 


I SEND thee pansies while the year is young, 
Yellow as sunshine, purple as the night ; 

Flowers of remembrance, ever fondly sung 

By all the chiefest of the Sons of Light ; 
And if in recollection lives regret 

For wasted days and dreams that were not true, 
I tell thee that the “‘ pansy freak’d with jet ” 

Is still the heart’s-ease that the poets knew. 
Take all the sweetness of a gift unsought, 
And for the pansies send me back a thought. 


Se . “i SARAH DOUDNEY. 
f y\ 
































OLD VIOLINS. 


By THE Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


, AUTHOR OF “*MusIC AND MORALS.” 


FIRST PAPER. 


"THe construction, the history, the sound | 


of the violin, would make a romartic 
work in three volumes as sensational as, and 
far more instructive than, most novels. 


I.—THE WOOD. 


The very pine wood smells good, to begin 
with. The forests of the Southern Tyrol, 
which now teem with saplings, when the old 
violins were made, from 1520 to 1750, still 
abounded in those ancient trees, so eagerly 
and often vainly sought out by modern 
builders, and which the old viol makers 
found to possess the finest acoustic pro- 
perties. 

The mighty timbers were felled in late 
summer. ‘They came in loose floating rafts 
from the banks of the Garda; they floated 
down the Mincio to Mantua. Brescia was in 
the midst of them. From Como they found 
their way to Milan, and from Lake Maggiore 
direct, v7é@ the Ticino and the Po, to Cremona. 

What market days were those! What a 
timber feast to select from; and what cunning 
lovers and testers of wood were those old 
viol makers and those fathers of the violin! 
The rough heaps of pine, pear, lemon, and 
ash, beloved of the Brescians—of maple and 
sycamore, preferred by the Cremonese—lay 
steaming dry and hard in a few hours 
beneath the sun of the southern Alps. 

Before a beam was bought, the master 
passed his hand over the surface. He could 
tell by touch the density of its fibre. Then 
he would take two equal slips of deal and 
weigh them, and judge of their porousness. 
The very appearance of the wood would 
guide him to its probable vibrational powers. 
Then he would, perchance, before leaving 
the market, cut strips of equal length, and 
elicit their relative intensities by striking 
their tongues. He would often select for a 
definite purpose, looking for a soft, porous 
piece, or a specially hard and close-fibred 
grain—a certain appearance he would in- 
stinctively associate with rare acoustic pro- 
perties. The seller would be eager to find 
the pieces, useless to other customers, price- 
less to an Andreas Amati, for he was sure 
that the viol maker would buy what suited 
him at a long price. After the lapse of 
nearly two centuries, we can trace such fa- 
vourite beams by peculiar stains, freckles, 





and grainings. When, after cutting up a 
dozen trees, once in two or three years a 
piece of fine acoustic wood was found, it was 
kept for the master’s best work. The same 
pine beam will crop up in the bellies of 
Stradiuarius at an interval of years. An- 
other can be traced in the violins of Joseph 
Guarnerius, and after his death Carlo Ber- 
gonzi got hold of the remnants of it, and we 
detect it by a certain stain in the fibre. 

The anxiety to retain every particle of a 
precious piece of wood is seen in the subtle 
and delicate patching and repatching of 
backs and bellies. The seams are only dis- 
coverable by a microscope, so perfect is the 
cabinet work. How different from. the 
modern maker at Madrid, whom Tarisio re- 
lates as having to repair a damaged Stradi- 
uarius, and, finding the belly cracked, sent 
it home with a brand new one of his own 
manufacture ! 

The properties of fine violin wood are very 
mysterious. Only to be surrounded by a 
selection of fine violins is an experience 
which cannot be forgotten. - Sit in the room 
with them with your eyes shut, and although 
you may not touch one of them, you will 
soon be aware of ghostly presences. 


IIl.—A RARE COLLECTION, 


When I was preparing to address the 
Royal Institution on Old Violins, I sat alone 
in my study the night before, surrounded by 
that matchless collection of instruments which 
it was my good fortune to exhibit the next 
evening in Albemarle Street, and the chief 
features of which I desire here to place on 
record. Such a series of types, from 1520 to 
1740, has seldom been seen together. 

The violins weighed but a few ounces 
apiece, and were worth thousands of pounds 
in value. My doors were locked; no 
one but myself had access to that trea- 
sure house ; the room was kept to an even 
temperature night and day, and on the floor 
in a long row, placed chronologically, lay 
these mystic arrangements in pine and syca- 
more, which were known to imprison the true 
souls of Brescia and Cremona. 

First a Duiffoprugcear of fabulous antiquity, 
about 1530, lent by Mr. Hill; a Gaspar di 
Salo tenor of old Brescia, lent by Mr. Hart; 


| a Maggini, De Beriot’s favourite maker (also 
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Brescia), lent by Mr. Enthoven ; an Andreas 
Guarnerius (my own); Nicolas Amati (Cre- 
mona), Mr. Tyssen Amherst, M.P.; a violin of 
the Steiner (German) school, Captain Cham- 
pion ; a Stradiuarius, the property of the pre- 
sent Emperor Alexander II. of Russia, lent 
me by his Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh; another fine Stradiuarius, also lent 
me by his Royal Highness; a fine Joseph 
Guarnerius (Cremona), lent by Mr. Hart; 
my own labelled Stradiuarius, formerly the 
property of Colonel Newbery; a magnificent 
Venetian violoncello, a Montagnana in exqui- 
site condition ; a noble Gaspar double-bass, 
found in the bedroom of the late Tarisio, 
along with his dead body and the Messie 
violin and other priceless gems. 

On the following night the South Kensing- 
ton added to my store Dragonetti’s monster 
double-bass, some exquisite ancient viols of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
Mr. Adams lent me the Dolphin Stradiuarius 
for which he gave £600, and for which he 
refused £1,000 from the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

In the silence of the night the room seemed 
full of whispers and hollow rustlings. I could 
not cough or move without these ghostly 
voices answering me, as from the catacombs 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Even the old seasoned backs and bellies of 
unstrung violins are full of the strangest 
echoes, and Mr. Hill, the violin maker, tells 
me that as he sits in his work-room, where 
old violin carcases are piled in hundreds on 
shelves and cupboards pell-mell, ribs, bellies, 
and backs, he constantly hears them mutter- 
ing and humming to themselves, in answer 
to his tools, the stroke of his hammer, the 
sound of his voice. 


III.— VIOLIN ANATOMY, 


Let us now look at the violin anatomically. 
It is a miracle of construction, and as it can 
be taken to pieces, put together, patched, 
and indefinitely repaired, it is almost inde- 
structible. It is, as one may say, as light 
as a feather and as strong as a horse. It is 
composed of fifty-eight or seventy pieces of 
wood. Wood about as thick as a half-crown, 
by exquisite adjustment of parts and distri- 
bution of strain, resists for several centuries 
an enormous pressure. The Belly of soft 
deal, the Back of hard sycamore, are 
united by six sycamore ribs, supported by 
twelve blocks with linings. It appears 
that the quick vibrations of the hard wood, 
married to the slower sound-waves of the soft, 
produce the mellow but reedy “mbre of the 


good violin. If all the wood were hard, you 
would get the tone light and metallic; if all 
soft, it would be muffled and tubby. 

There is every conceivable variety of fibre 
both in hard and soft wood. The thickness 
of back and belly is not uniform; each should 
be thicker towards the middle. But how 
thick, and shaved thin in what proportions 
towards the sides? The cunning workman 
alone knows. As a rule, if the wood be 
hard he will cut it thin; if soft, thick; but 
how thin and how thick, and exactly where, 
is nowhere writ down, nor can be, because 
nowhere for handy reference are recorded the 
densities of all pine and pear and sycamore 
and maple planks that have or shall come 
into the maker’s hands. 

The Sound-bar is a strip of pine wood 
running obliquely under the left foot of the 
bridge. It not only strengthens the belly 
for the prodigious pressure of the four strings, 
whose direction it is made to follow, for 
vibrational reasons, but it is the nervous 
system of the violin. It has to be cut and 
adjusted to the whole emotional system; a 
slight mistake in position, a looseness, an 
inequality or roughness of finish, will produce 
that hollow teeth-on-edge growl called the 
“wolf.” 

It takes the greatest cunning and a life of 
practical study to know how long, how thick, 
and exactly where the sound-bar should be 
in each instrument. The health and morale 
of many an old violin has been impaired by 
its nervous system being ignorantly tampered 
with. Every old violin, with the exception 
of the “ Pucelle,” has had its sound-bar 
replaced, or it would never have endured the 
increased tightness of strings brought in with 
our modern pitch. Many good forgeries 
have thus been exposed, for in taking the re- 
puted Stradiuarius to pieces, the rough clumsy 
work inside, contrasting with the exquisite 
finish of the old masters, betrays at once the 
coarseness of a body that never really held 
the soul of a Cremona, 

The Sound-post, a little pine prop like a 
short bit of cedar pencil, is the sow/ of the 
violin. It is placed upright inside, about 
one-eighth of an inch to the back of the right 
foot of the bridge, and through it pass all the 
heart throbs or vibrations generated between 
the back and the belly. There the short 
waves and the long waves meet and mingle. 
It is the material throbbing centre of that 
pulsating air column, defined by the walls of 
the violin, but propagating those mystic 
sound-waves that ripple forth in sweetness 





upon ten thousand ears, 
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Days and weeks may be spent on the 
adjustment of this tiny sound-post. Its 
position exhausts the patience of the re- 
pairer, and makes the joy or the misery of 
the player. As a rough general rule, the 
high-built violin will take it nearer the bridge 
than the low-built, and a few experiments 
will at once show the relation of the “ soul” 
to tightness, mellowness, or intensity of 
sound. For the amateur there is but one 
motto, “ Leave well alone.” 

The prodigious strain of the strings is 
resisted first by the arch of the belly; then 
by the ribs, strengthened with the upright 
blocks, the pressure amongst which is evenly 
distributed by the linings which unite them ; 
and, lastly, by the supporting sound-bar, 
sound-post, and back. 

Many people, on observing the obvious 
join between the neck and the head of old 
violins, fancy that the Aead is not the 
original. It is the eck that is new. All 
the necks of old violins have thus been 
lengthened, and the old heads refixed, for 
the simple reason that Corelli’s finger-board 
will not do for Paganini, and mightier execu- 
tion requires an ampler field for its eccentric 
excursions. 

The Scroll, or head, fitted with its four 


simple screws of ebony, box, or rosewood, is 


the physiognomy of the violin. At first all 
fiddle-heads look alike—as all pug dogs, or all 
negroes—and, indeed, England, Wales, Italy, 
Holland, and most other countries have their 
general faces, so have violins, but a practised 
eye sees the difference at aglance. Look for 
hah an hour every day at a late Joseph Guar- 
nerius, an early Nicolas Amati, and a grand 
pattern Strad., and you will be surprised that 
you could ever have confounded their forms. 
What is called the “ throwing” of the scroll 
betrays the master’s style like handwriting, 
and he lays down his type in every curve, 
groove, and outline. A keen eye can almost 
see the favourite tool he worked with, and 
how his hand went. These subtleties are 
like the painter’s “ touch,” they cannot really 
be imitated so as to deceive one who 
has mastered the individual work of the 
great makers. 

The ebony finger-board must be nicely 
fitted, as also the neck, to the hand of the 
player, on its even smoothness and true curve 
depends the correct stopping of the notes. 
You cannot, for instance, stop fifths in tune 
on a rough or uneven finger-board. The 
button to which the tail-piece is fastened is 
full of style, and not, like the pegs, a thing 
to be dropped and changed at will; it is a 





critical part of the violin, takes a good third 
of the leverage of the whole strain, is fixed 
like a vice, rooted in the very adamant of 
the wood, carefully finished, and cut round, 
pointed, or flat, according to the taste of the 
maker. 

The Purfling, more or less deeply em- 
bedded, emphasises the outline of the violin. 
It is composed of three thin strips of wood, 
ebony, sometimes whalebone, the centre of 
two white strips ; it is often more or less em- 
bedded, and betrays the workman’s taste and 
skill. The double purfling and purfling in 
eccentric patterns of some of the old violins 
is very quaint, but a doubtful adjunct to the 
tone. But, strange to say, prior to 1600 
appearances were more thought of than tone. 
The old guitars and viols are often so pro- 
fusely carved or inlaid with tortoiseshell, 
ivory, and silver, that they have but little 
sound, and that bad. Ido not think that 
this has ever been noticed before, but it is 
undoubtedly a fact that attention to tone 
only dates from the rise of the violin proper 
in the sixteenth century, and is, in fact, coin- 
cident with the rise of the art of modern 
music. 

I come now to the Cremona varnish. What 
isit? About 1760, it disappeared and never 
reappeared. All the Cremonas have it. Was 
it a gum or an oil, or a distillation from some 
plant, or some chemical once largely in use 
and superseded, as the old oil lamps have 
gone out before gas and paraffine? How 
was it mixed? is the receipt lost? No one 
seems to be able to answer these questions. 
There it lies like sunlit water, mellow, soft, 
rich; varying in colour—golden, orange, or 
pale red tint on the Guarnerius ; rich gold, 
deep orange, or light red on the Stradiuarius 
back—and when it rubs softly away rather than 
chips off hardly, like the German and French 
imitations, it leaves the wood seasoned, im- 
pregnated, and fit to resist heat, cold, and 
the all-destroying worm for ages. Mr. 
Charles Reade’s is perhaps the best account 
of it on the whole. He thinks the wood, 
cut in winter, varnished in the hot summer 
months, was first bathed several times in 
oil, thus, he says, were the “‘ pores of the wood 
filled and the grain shown up.” The oil 
held in solution some clear gum, “ Then 
upon this oil varnish, when dry, was laid 
some heterogeneous varnish, namely a solu- 
tion in spirit of some sovereign high-coloured, 
pellucid, and above all tender gum.” These 
gums were reddish yellow and yellowish red, 
and are accredited with colouring the varnish. 
On the other hand it must be stated that 
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although the difficulties in the amber theory 
are great, Mr. Perkins, the eminent chemist, 
has discovered amber in the varnish of 
Joseph Guarnerius, and he believes the 
colouring to be derived froma herb common 
throughout Piedmont, and, following out his 
conviction, Mr. Perkins has made a varnish 
which certainly does resemble very closely 
the Cremonese hue and gloss. Dod, who died 
in 1830, professed to have got the Cremona 
receipt, and whilst employing John Lott and 
Bernard Fendt to make his violins, always 
varnished them himself; and indeed his 
varnish is very superior and his violins are 
highly prized ; and perhaps in a general de- 
scription like this to discuss further the 
varnish theory would be superfluous. 

The Bridge of the violin is to many a true 
Asses’ Bridge; you may try and try again and 
its true position will still be represented by 
an unknown x. It is but a small piece of 
hard boxwood, 2 inches by 1} in size, it is 
quaintly perforated, it clings closely to the 
violin’s belly with its two little thin feet, is 
about as thick, where thickest, as a five-shilling 
piece, thinning steadily towards the top, which 
obeys the curve of the finger-board and lifts 
the strain of the four strings. The bridge 
is movable, but it is so important and all- 
essential to the propagation of any sound at 
all, that it may be called the wife of the 
violin. All old violins have had many 
bridges in their time, but there is no reason 
why the union if happy should not last for 
forty or fifty years. A perfectly harmonious 
marriage is as rare between violins and their 
bridges, as between men and women, though 
in either case there is a considerable margin 
for the gradual adjustment of temperaments. 
Although the old violin is very capricious 
in his choice, and often remains a widower 
for years, he does not object to elderly 
bridges, and when ‘he finds one he can get 
on with, will obstinately resent any rash 
interference with the harmony of his domestic 
arrangements. 

This is a point not nearly enough con- 
sidered even by wise violin doctors and 
repairers. The heartless substitution of raw 
young bridges for old and tried companions 
is common and much to be deplored, and a 
sensitive old Strad. will never cease to spar 
with the fresh, conceited, wayward young 
things, utterly incapable of entering into his 
fine qualities, and caring naught for his two 
hundred years of tonal experience ; and the 
jarring and bickering go on until he gets rid 
of one after another and settles down, if not 
with his old favourite, at least with some 





elderly and fairly dessicated companion, I 
do not believe in bridges being worn out. 
After a year or two the hard box-fibre yields 
very little under the cutting of the strings ; 
there is a considerable margin for the shifting 
of the strings, and no string but the first will] 
materially grind. Rather than change so pre- 
cious a thing as a congenial partner, glue, 
mend, patch, repair her, just as you would her 
priceless old husband ; if he is in the prime of 
life at about one hundred and fifty, she may 
well be a little made up at sixty or seventy. 
Twenty years ago in my boyhood a fine Stradi- 
uarius, 1712, grand pattern, for which my old 
friend and distinguished amateur, Colonel 
Newbery, had exchanged a pair of carriage 
horses which cost him £180, came by gift into 
my possession. I soon found it did not get on 
with its bridge—a new, sappy, crude, thick 
thing, which seemed to choke and turn sour its 
mellow vibrations. About that time I received 
the present of a very old bridge from the violin 
of old John Cramer, then lately deceased. 
It was delicate, exquisitely finished, evidently 
very old. _I thought its build too slight, but 
clapped it on at once, and the old violin 
waked as out of a long sleep, like a giant 
refreshed with wine. It was then some time 
before I found exactly the right place, and 
for several years, on and off, I fidgeted about 
with the bridge. One day, in shifting it, I 
snapt it, but after trying other bridges, I glued 
the old one together, and once more the 
violin found its old sweetness and solace. 
Years passed, I left off playing, the Strad. lay 
neglected, got damp, and its joints loosened. 
I sent it toa cunning doctor; he “ fixed it 
up” again, but sent it back with a new bridge, 
and sounding—well, like files and vinegar! I 
recovered the old bridge that he declared now 
worn out. I restored it to its beloved husband, 
now only in his one hundred and sixty-eighth 
year, he received his lost wife with effusion, 
and I think the harmony made by the two 
was never more perfect than it is now. Truly 
“‘ amantium,” not “ irz,” but ‘ separatio amo- 
ris integratio est.” 


IV.—VIOLIN STRINGS, 


A word about violin strings. The positive 
thickness of the strings depends upon the 
temperament and build of the violin, pro- 
viding that the player’s fingers are equal to 
thick or thin strings. Thick strings wil] 


mellow the screaminess of a Stainer—elicit the 
full tone of a Joseph Guarnerius or grand 
Strad., whilst the older violins of Brescia, and 
even the sweet Nicolas Amati, will work better 
with thinner strings; but in such matters the 
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player must come to the best compromise he 
can with his fingers and his fiddle, for the 
finger will often desire a thin string when the 
fiddle cries out for a thick one. New violins 
as a rule will take thicker strings than the 
fine old sensitives of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth centuries. Of the English, French, 
German, and Italian strings, the Italian are 
the best; and of the Italian, the Roman hard 
and brilliant, a little rough, and Neapolitan 
smooth, soft, and pale, are preferred. Paduans 
are strong, but frequently false. Vero- 
nese are softer and deeper in colour. The 
Germans now rank next, and the white 
smooth Saxon strings are good substitutes, 
but no rivals of the Italians. The French 
firsts are brittle, the Italian strings sound well, 
and the French patent fourth silver string, 
perfectly smooth and shining, is preferred by 
some soloists to the old covered fourth. The 
English strings, of a dirty green and yellow 
colour, are very strong, and good enough for 
hack work in the orchestra. The best and 
strongest strings are made from the intestines 
of spring lambs killed in September, and the 
superiority of the Italian over others is ex- 
plained by the climate, for in Italy the sun 


does what has to be done artificially in 
more northern latitudes. 

The demand for the interior of the Septem- 
ber lamb being out of all proportion to the 
supply, there is a vast sale of inferior strings 
always going on at high prices. In string 
selection the objects are three :— 

1. To suit the constitution of your in- 
' strument, and choose that thickness and 
quality of string which will develop tone 
with the greatest ease, roundness, and free- 
dom. 

2. To choose strings which will give 
good fifths—a matter sometimes a little de- 
pendent on the shape of your own fingers 
and the cut of your finger-board, but also 
controlled by the relative thickness of your 
strings. 

3. To avoid false strings—an epidemic 
which rages incontinently amongst E violin 
strings. Spohr’s receipt for detection was 
to hold the string between the fingers and 
thumb, and if when he set it vibrating from 
one end to the other only two lines appeared, 
he decided that it was true; if a third, it was 
deemed false. Once on, however, there can 
never be any doubt. 








(Zo be continued.) 





CUCULLAIN 


By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 


AND EMER. 


AUTHOR OF “SONGS OF KILLARNEY.” 


(A free rendering of the exquisite scene between Cucullain and Emer 
on pp- 133—135 of vol. ii. of ‘‘O’Grady’s History of Ireland.’’) 


Cucullain. 
OME down, sweet Emer, from out thy prison, 
Emer, my love, come down to me; 
For the radiant moon at last has risen 
That shall light us safe to the rolling sea. 


Emer. 
Who is the hero, half-beholden 
In the beechen shadow beneath my bower, 
Of mien majestic and tresses golden, 
Singing thus in the still night hour ? 


Cucullain. 
It is I, Cucullain, thy faithful lover, 
Come from afar to set thee free ; 
It is I that stand in the beechen cover, 
Sending my heart in song to thee. 


Emer. 
Of my father stern, alas! I fear me, 
Of my brothers brave and my kinsfolk all; 
Ere thy mighty hands afar can bear me, 
I must pass through their bright-lit banquet hall. 


| Cucullain. 
Fear not thy kinsmen’s hostile number, 
Thy brothers brave and thy haughty sire ; 

Through the banquet hall theyare stretched in slumber, 
Quenched are the torches, dead the fire. 


Emer. 
I fear for the fosse so deep and sullen, 
And the watch-dogs fierce that bay on its brim ; 
Not for myself I fear, Cucullain, 
But lest they should rend thee limb from limb. 


Cucullain. 
Thy father’s hounds are my old companions, 
They will fawn at my feet, till, as eagles float 
Out from the rock with their young on their pinions, 
With thee at my bosom I leap the moat. 


Emer. 
Every sept is our kinship boasting 
Over Bregia north to Dun-Lir ; 
They will follow at dawn with such a hosting, 
Alas! alas! for thy life I fear. 
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Cucullain. 
See! how my war-car bounds in the shadows, 
Light as a golden boat on the bay! 
Lo! my good steeds that athwart the meadows 
Tempest-footed shall whirl us away. 


Emer. 


Good-bye! for ever my father, my father, 
For a loving heart to me you bore. 

Good-bye, fair Lusk, I shall never gather 
Thy sweet wild blossoms and berries more. 





Good-bye for ever, fortress of power, 

And the lawn and the beeches I loved so well! 
Gocd-bye for ever, my maiden bower, 

Where Love first laid me under his spell ! 
My father—a bitter wrong I do him; 

But thus, even thus, his power is past. 
As the sea draws the little Tolka to him, 

Thou hast drawn me, Cucullain, to thee at last. 
Like a god to his earthly mistress bending, 

Thou hast stooped for thy bride from the hills above. 
I would die, Cucullain, thy life defending, 

And oh, let me die if I lose thy love! 





THE STARS, 
And how to find them. 


By THE Rev. C. PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S., 
SAVILIAN PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


ENTLE reader, in this and a few fol- 
lowing articles I propose to accompany 

you ina survey of the Starry Heavens, and 
thereby communicate such a knowledge of 
the bright objects before you, in reference to 
the names assigned to them, their groupings 
into constellations, and their general history 
and nature, as shall enable you to view them 
in future with greater intelligence, and with 
the pleasure which attaches to oid acquain- 
tance and many associations, With this view 
I have devised a form of Star Chart, in some 
aspects a novelty, whereby you may, almost 
at a glance, compare the conventional ar- 
rangements of astronomers with what, on 
any clear night, you may observe in the 
heavens themselves. By the aid of this little 
map, not only are all the brighter stars pre- 
sented to the eye at once, but you may also 
represent thereon the risings and settings of 
the celestial bodies, and make for yourself a 
variety of allineations, by means of which 
you may, in the absence of the map, easily 
recognise the various constellations and their 
component stars as they present themselves 
in the sky.* Knowledge of this sort, agree- 
able as it is, has become far less general than 
it formerly was, and than it still deserves to 
be. In ancient times, before the invention of 
printing, and the use of the telescope and 
the pendulum clock, men depended on the 
risings and settings of the stars for their 


* In order to trace the risings and settings, and phenomena 
related to the horizon, the reader is recommended to apply 
to the publishers, who will supply by post (price six postage- 
stamps) a movable Horizon, with printed instructions. By 
means of this little addendum, the Star Chart will answer 
nearly every purpose of a celestial globe, and is very much 
more handy. This Horizon will be called into frequent use in 
the May number. In fact, some difficulties may be found in 
the text of the present article which will be removed by the 
printed explanations supplied with the Horizon. 





calendar of operations, in the same way as 
we now depend on an almanack and a 
gardener’s chronicle. The proper times for 
ploughing and sowing, and for the commence- 
ment of navigation, were all regulated and 
prescribed by the recurring aspects of the 
heavens, and especially by the first visible 
rising of certain known stars before sunrise, 
or by their settings just after sunset. Thus 
Aratus, an ancient popular poet, in describ- 
ing the Pleiades, which at this period of the 
year form so conspicuous an object in our 
English sky, writes as follows :— 


“ Their number seven, though some men fondly say, 
And poets feign, that one has passed away. 


* * * * * * 


Men mark then, rising with the solar ray, 

The harbingers of summer’s brighter day ; 

Men mark them, rising with Sol’s setting light, 
Forerunners of the winter’s gloomy night. 

They guide the ploughman to the mellow land; 
The sower sows his seed at their command.”’ 


Thus a practical knowledge of astronomy, 
so far as the risings and settings and con- 
figurations of the stars were concerned, formed 
a part of every man’s necessary education ; 
and with this view, in the time of our Lord, 
and for some few centuries before, the poem 
of Aratus just quoted from was actually com- 
mitted to memory. Other poets also, from the 
time of Homer downwards, beyond Virgil and 
Horace, are full of allusions to the stars in their 
courses. The history of this ancient poem 
and that of its author contain so many points 
of interest to ourselves, especially in its con- 
nection with St. Paul, that I shall do well to 
explain to you an association so memorable 
and unexpected. 

Aratus was born at Soli, near to Tarsus, 
in Asia Minor, some time in the third century 
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before Christ, being a contemporary of Euclid; 
he seems to have been attached to the court 
of a Macedonian king, to whom a present 
had been made of a celestial globe con- 
structed| by the. celebrated philosopher 
Eudoxus. In order to gratify this prince, 
the delineations of the constellations and 
of the various circles on the globe were de- 
scribed in a poem of some seven hundred 
lines, composed by Aratus. This poem be- 
came, in course of time, so popular that it was 
translated into Latin verse by many writers ; 
notably by Cicero, and by Germanicus, 
the grandson of Augustus; and even in later 
days by Grotius. .The committal to memory 
formed part of the education of the students 
at the university or great school of Tarsus ; 
and there St. Paul, in conjunction with his 
companions, must have learned it by rote. 
Accordingly when he addressed the cultivated 
Athenians assembled on the Areopagus, he 
secured the attention and the sympathy of his 


audience by quoting from the verses of a poem . 


with which, from their youth, they and he had 
been familiar.. His memorable words will 
recur to all, “ for certain of your own poets 
have said, ‘Mor we also are His offspring,” 
The quotation is from the Exordium of the 
“Phoenomena” of Aratus, and is as follows:— 


“Let us begin from Jove. Let every mortal raise 
His gratetul voice, to tune Jove’s endless praise. 
97 fills the heaven, the earth, the sea, the air, 

Je feel his spirit moving here and everywhere; 
AND WE HIS OFFSPRING ARE. He, ever good, 
Daily provides for man his daily food. 


* * 7 a . 
To Him, the First, the Last, all homage yield, 
Our Father, wonderful, our help, our shield,’’ 


Nor, in point of fact, is the knowledge of 
the heavens of less practical service now, in 
the civilisation of the world, than in ancient 
times ; only it occurs in a somewhat different 
way. Without its resources, navigation and 
distant intercourse with other nations would 
be utterly impracticable; Atlantic cables 
could not be laid, and still less repaired. 
Maps of extensive tracts of country could not 
be executed, nor our clocks regulated with 
accuracy, Nay, the whole aspect of social 
existence, little as we may imagine it, at this 
moment takes its colouring from the daily 
application of its practical methods to the 
arts and conveniences of life. This is much 
forgotten or overlooked. 

Having thus far introduced you, gentle 
reader, to what seemed the necessary pre- 
liminaries of our subject, on the first oppor- 
tunity available in this variable climate, let 
me recommend you to take the Star Chart 
marked (c) in your hand and make a survey 








of the southern sky at some hour of the 
evening, between seven and ten o’clock. No 
grander aspect of the starry firmament ever 
greets the human eye than that which is now 
presented to your sight if only the sky be 
clear. In the envied regions of the South 
there is no celestial spectacle so magnificent 
as this. It so happens that out of the thir- 
teen stars of the first magnitude visible in 
Europe, no less than ten now shine before 
you in all their suggestive glory. Three 
only are at this moment below the horizon, 
viz., Spica, the bright star in Virgo ; Antares, 
the /ucida of Scorpio, the ‘rival of Mars in 
his ruddy tint;. and. Fomalhaut, which in 
England never rises high in the mid-heavens. 
Of these three, Spica will rise in an hour. And 
now right before you stands Orion the giant, 
in his might; surely there is no grander 
celestial spectacle than he, except, perhaps, 
the planet Saturn with his satellites and his 
spreading ring, when seen at his best through 
a good telescope: shaft may fairly be called 
the most magnificent vision of created things 
inanimate. Homer and Job, and Abraham 
on the wide plains near to Babylon, and David 
on the hill of Bethlehem, all gazed at this 
assemblage of living fires, with the same 
awful curiosity as yourself, but with less in- 
telligence. Your eye will at once detect 
many stars besides the two in his shoulders, 
the three in his belt, the bright star (Rigel) 
in his western foot, and another not so bright 
in the handle of his sword, I have provided 
you with a recognised portrait of this majestic 
myth. In it are set down with accuracy all 
the stars that, I believe, have ever been seen 
with the sharpest of unaided human. eyes in 
Europe.* ‘They are one hundred and thirty- 
six in number. At some fitting opportunity 
you may test the power and acuteness of your 
eyesight against that of the able astronomer, 
Dr. Heis, of Miinster, from whose invaluable 
atlas the figure is extracted. Numerous as are 
the stars set down, they are almost as nothing 
when compared with what modern telescopes 
disclose, 
The configuration of the stars in Orion 
form, for the intelligent star-gazer, a grand 
and most useful sky mark, a superior form of 
celestial jinger-post. Direct your eye along 
the three jewels in his belt—no gems like 
these adorn any badge of earthly knighthood ; 
look this way and that: towards the east 
and the south they lead to the flaming Dog- 
star (Sirius); towards the north and west 


* And yet Dr. Gould and his associated astronomers, on 
an elevated plain in South America, have seen many more. 
See Dr. Gould’s magnificent “‘ Uranometria Argentina.” 
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they point to Aldebaran, the great star in 
. the eye of the Bull ; look onwards still in the 
same direction,and youreye rests upon the far- 
famed group of the Pleiades, of which we have 
just read in Aratus. I have, on next page, pro- 
vided you witha somewhat enlarged chart of this 
family of Atlas. There are the mythic parents, 
Atlas and Pleione, and their seven daughters, 
** Alcyone, Czleno, Merope, 

Electra, Taygeta, and Sterope, 

With Maia—honoured sisterhood—by Jove 

To rule the seasons placed in heaven above.” 


Besides these seven, Dr. Heis, with his prac- 
tised eyes (“oculus meus jure acer nominandus 
est”), sees four others. But the astronomer 
has in this respect been outdone by Miss 
Airy, the daughter of our present most 
eminent Astronomer Royal. In the year 1863 
she is authentically recorded to have seen 
and approximately mapped down from sight, 
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| twelve stars. Her star I have ventured to 
| call Ariel, which name I hope it may retain ; 
| [have not intended by any means to include 
| this lady among the family group, not notable 
| for their happiness ; but Aer star stands apart, 
| with great propriety looking on. Gentle 
reader, try your own eye; I here present 
| you with the little chart. But you must not 
| suppose these twelve stars constitute all the 
| members of the group. At Oxford we have 
| occupied several months in assigning with 
| extreme accuracy the position of forty such: 
| but upwards of 625 have been seen. Our 
| object in making these delicate measures, is 
| to provide the astronomers of the future with 
| the means of detecting any possible cosmical 
| movements among these stars. 

But now, leaving the Pleiades—who, by the 
| way, have no real claim whatever to contain- 
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THE STARS. 


The Pleiades. 


ing among them the centre, or centre of 


gravity, of the universe, notwithstanding the 
dictum of one astronomer and of many 
divines—turn your eye eastward along the two 
stars in Orion’s shoulders, and there is Pro- 





In fact, so intermixed were the aspects of 
the stars with the every-day affairs of 
Roman life that it were easy to fill our 
pages with quotations, readily occurring 
with pleasant associations to the scholar.* 
A linedrawnfrom Capel/a through Castor 
lights upon Regudus, the bright star in Zea, 
a symbol to the old Romans of the sum- 
mer heats.* In this constellation you will 
observe the configuration of certain stars 
into the rude shape ofa sickle, with Regulus 
at the extremity of the handle. It is from 
a point within this sickle that the fiery 
flakes of the November star-shower appear 
toemanate. The fact being that the earth 
at this period of the year is moving towards 
this point in Leo; its atmosphere grinds 
periodically against the components of a 
comet’s huge tail circulating round the sun, 
which the earth meets with in this region, 
and thus ignites them by friction. This 
radiant point in Leo, is the perspective 
“vanishing point” of all the parallel lines 
of fiery hail or luminous snow, which form 
the annual phenomenon of the November 
Star Shower. 
Low down in the north-east is Vega, 
the bright star in Lyra, and there are few 
brighter stars in the heavens. This star in 
the latitude of Greenwich never sets ; it skirts 
along the horizon almost grazing it, but in its 
course it rises almost to the zenith, forming one 
of the most charming objects in northern skies. 
Onwards towards the east, Hercules is 





| 

cyon, rightly so named, as being the pre- | 
cursor of the rising of the Dog-star, Sirius; | rising, whose strange picture as of a “ Labour- 
again, a line drawn from /ige/, in the giant’s | ing Man” upon his knees we shall in due 
foot, through the bright star Betelgeuse,in the | time see, threatening to strike the Lyre 
eastern shoulder, leads to the famous twins, | with his club. Lastly, again low down in the 
Castor and Pollux, a constellation dear to the | eastern horizon, the grand star Arcturus is 
ancient sailor ; and under whose auspices the | rising, and between him and Hercules is the 
Apostle Paul was carried in safety, after his | beautiful circlet of small stars forming the 
shipwreck, from Melita to the superb Mole, | Vorthern Crown: its brightest ornament is 
now, alas! in ruins, at Puteoli. well-named Gemma. A line drawn from 
An imaginary line drawn upwards through | Befelgeuse, the bright star in Orion’s eastern 
the midst of the giant’s figure, conducts the | shoulder through Aldebaran, conducts to 
eye to the bright star Cafe//a, in the Goat|the constellation Aries, once famous for 
carried by the charioteer Auriga. Close | its position close to the vernal equinoctial 
thereto are two little stars, marked (y) and | point, some two thousand years ago. The 
(€), they are in the Goat’s two little Kids | combined action of the moon and sun upon 
(Hedi) : stars of ominous import at their first | the earth’s equatorial protuberance, con- 
visible rising before sunrise, to the navigators | tinually shifts the permanent axis of the 
of the Mediterranean. Horace, in one of the | earth’s diurnal rotation (and with it of course 
loveliest and most harmonious of his lyric | the equator), causing the axis to point to suc- 
poems, sings thus of them :— cessive portions of the sky and to successive 
stars within it. The sun ever continues to 
move (apparently) in the same annual circuit 
among the constellations, very nearly ; in the 
time of the great astronomer Hipparchus, B.c. 

* See Horace, Car. 29, lib. iii., &c. 


“The man who lives content with whatsoe’er 
Sufficeth for his needs, 
The storm-topp’d ocean vexeth not with care, 
Nor the fierce tempest which Arcturus breeds, 
When in the sky he sets, 
Nor that which Hzdus, at his rise, begets.” 
xX X1T—18 
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150, he crossed the celestial equator (thereby | 


causing spring) in the constellation Aries; but 
now the equator crosses the sun’s path one 
constellation westwards (Pisces). ‘The- con- 
stellation Aries itself is by no means conspi- 
cuous, containing one star only of the second 
magnitude, and two or three of the fourth, 
forming a sort.of obtuse triangle. If the line 
just described drawn from Betelgeuse through 
Aldebaran and Aries be continued still farther 
it will conduct to the brightest star in Azdro- 
meda, a conspicuous and interesting constella- 
tion, in the map and in the sky recognisable 
by three bright stars almost in a straight 
line. I shall have more to say about her 
sad mythic tale when I come to the more 
northerly constellations, and then I shall 
point out more advantageous allineations 
whereby to recognise her position in the sky. 
These bright stars in Andromeda lead up- 
wards in a line directly through the constella- 
tion Perseus, whose /ucide form the figure of 
the letter J, leading unmistakably to Cafed/a, 
already described. The Star Chart will indi- 
cate to you where to look in this constellation 
for the star named A/go/, remarkable for its 
rapid variability in brightness. If, gentle 
reader, you have patience, and the will, and 
good fortune, you may, with your own eyes, 
see this strange star change from the bright- 
ness of a second magnitude star to that of an 
inconspicuous fourth, in the course of three 
or four hours; and after a similar period, 
regain its former lustre. ‘The cause of this 
remarkable variation of light is at present 
unknown, There may be opaque bodies 
circulating round it and comparatively close 
to its own mass; or it possibly may have 
huge dark areas on its surface presenting them- 
selves to our sight in succession as it revolves ; 
or its luminous photosphere may be sub- 
jected to periodical chemical changes. All 
is uncertain in these respects. But there 
are many other stars subject to considerable 
variations of lustre ; possibly our own sun, it- 
self shining only as a star to other stars, may 
be subjected to some such alterations of light 
and heat. Several phenomena, and among 
them the disastrous severity of recent seasons, 
would thereby receive an explanation: but 
wherein consists the cause of the variations ? 

We have now completed together a con- 
siderable survey of the sky before us, and we 
may turn our faces to the north. But before so 
doing, it may be well to notice how easy it is 
now to trace the apparent motion of the 
sun among the stars now visible to us and 
before us. In May the sun will be in Aries 
(Y); in June he will pass through Taurus 





(8)5 in July through Gemini (I);. in August 
through the inconspicuous constellation. of 
Cancer (%);. in September through Leo (9); 
in. October through the: constellation. Virgo 
(mm), close to Spica, now just about to. rise 
above, our. horizon, All these bright con- 
stellations amidst which we have been so 
long, and, it is hoped, so pleasantly detained, 
will, in thé.summer and autumn, have vanished 
from our ‘sight, overpowered by the sun’s 
brighter rays.. And yet there they are, still 
in the firmament and, still are shining, still 
visible (many of them) in, full daylight, 
plainly discernible in telescopes properly 
directed. For these stars.are suns, just as 
intrinsically: bright and large as our own. 
Gentle reader, before we part we will weigh 
one or two of them! ! 

And yet again, before. turning , our backs 
on the us scene of the celestial lights 
before us, in order that we may thereby view 
other constellations of equal interest and of 


veven greater familiarity, because in Europe 


they »mever, set, let me say a few words in 
e n of the maps before you. The 
chart (c):containing the constellations here- 
tofore referred to, was formed by imagining 
the eye to be situated in the centre of adrum, 
the axis of which points to the North Pole. 
The convex side and the flat top of this drum 
are then conceived to be perforated with 
holes, so that each star should be visible 
through its own proper perforation. The 
convex surface of this drum is then supposed 
to be cut, and being unfolded forms the 
chart (c) before you. ‘The flat top, contain- 
ing stars which never set, forms the map (A) 
of the more northerly constellations. 

On these maps, in order to prevent con- 
fusion, I have set down only the brighter of 
the stars, including all, however, that are 
recognised as of the third magnitude, to- 
gether with such others as possess some 
peculiar interest. Some of the more remark- 
able constellations will be successively deline- 
ated, having, like Orion, all the stars visible 
in Europe to ordinary eyes set down accu- 
rately in their relative places. 

The map (c) is so constructed that, at any 
hour of the day or night, and during the 
entire year, all those stars that are, at the 
moment, above the horizon shall be immedi- 
ately cognisable at one view; and by means 
of the movable horizon, referred to in the 
note, their risings and settings, and their 
whole diurnal and even annual courses, above 
and below the horizon, may be readily traced. 
But these are details which must be deferred 
to a future opportunity. 
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THE HOPE OF THE GLORY OF GOD. 


By PROFESSOR CANDLISH, D.D. 


Bs love of glory is natural and universal 
in mankind. It is not merely the weak- 
ness or vice of a few whom ambition moves 
“to wade through slaughter to a throne, or 
shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” It is 
in one form or other a desire of all. Nor is 
it a wrong or sinful passion in itself, but only 
when indulged to excess or in a wrong way. 
It becomes a vice when glory is wrongly 
estimated or unduly prized ; when men seek 
mere notoriety instead of true honour, or 
when they covet the praise of the unthinking 
or worthless because they may be many or 
great, instead of the approval of the wise and 
good; or when they desire to be honoured 
for what is not theirs, or is not truly honour- 
able. To desire that our name may not be for- 
gotten, but remembered with praise and gra- 
titude, that our memory should be cherished 
and our deeds recorded with the approbation 
of others, is no more than natural ; it is just 
one of the many proofs afforded by human 
nature that man is not self-sufficient for his 
own happiness, but must enjoy the approval 
and love of others, and that he was made not 
for time only, but for eternity—not for the 
world, but for God. But the only true glory 
is the praise which comes from the wise and 
good, and which is not founded on any false 
or deceptive appearance, but on the truth. 
Hence the truest glory of all is. that which 
comes from God alone, the approval and 
praise of Him who searches the heart, and 
whose judgment is ever according to truth. 
This is the only thing that can really and 
fully satisfy the longing for glory that is 
natural to the human heart. This, therefore, 
is the highest ideal and pattern of true glory. 
This is that glory and honour which is to be 
bestowed at the great day of judgment on 
every one that doeth good. 

But how can we have any hope of this 
glory of God? Have we not all sinned and 
come short of the glory of God? And even 
now are we not continually failing in duty? 
Even our good works are not such as God 
can approve or praise. Are our love to Him 
and zeal in His service so sincere and strong 
that we could present them to Him and ask 


‘His approval? Is our discharge of duty so 


diligent and faithful that we could expect His 
praise? Is our love to our brethren so pure 
and fervent as-to be a fitting object of His 
glory?’- Inall these graces and duties is 
there any on which we can ourselves look 








with complacency and self-approval? Can 
we forget the vanity, the meanness, the self- 
ishness that taints our best works? Can we 
fail to remember how often-we fall short of 
our duty, how soon we grow weary in well- 
doing, how readily we give way to tempta- 
tion? What hope can there be for us of the 
approbation of God when we so utterly fail 
to gain any approbation from ourselves? 
Must not the utmost we can expect be that 
we shall barely escape God’s wrath and con- 
demnation? Can we venture to hope for 
more than a mere acquittal at God’s judg- 
ment, and this only for the sake of Christ ? 
Can it be either possible or lawful for us to 
cherish any further hope? Yes, undoubtedly 
it is ; for the Bible often speaks of the crown 
of glory which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give to His saints on the great day, and 
even of different degrees of reward for different 
services ; and we are encouraged to rejoice 
in hope of the glory of God. But it is only 
those who are justified by faith, and stand 
in the favour of God now, that can have this 
hope. We must first have our sins forgiven 
of God’s free grace for Christ’s sake, and 
ourselves made accepted in the Beloved, be- 
fore we can hope for the glory of God. But 
when those things are secured there is a firm 
foundation laid for such a hope. For the 
same Saviour in whom we have peace with 
God is also in us the hope of glory. Through 
Him not only are we received personally into 
God’s favour, but the works also that we do 
here are accepted, and approved, and re- 
warded for His sake. 

If we are Christ’s indeed, we are His fol- 
lowers in this world—His followers in this as 
well as in other respects, that we, like Him, 
have a work given us to do—a work which, 
like His, is not our own, but our Father's ; 
yea, a work which is the very same as He 
had to do—the work of obedience, of main- 
taining a holy and godly walk, of contending 
against sin and temptation and witnessing 
for truth in the world, of carrying forward 
the cause for which He lived and died. We 
have, indeed, the very same work to do as 
He had; for has He not said to His first 
disciples, and through them to us all, “ As 
the Father hath sent me, even so send I you?” 
So too we may have, like Him, not only 
work to do, but trial and suffering to bear; 
for He said also, ‘“‘ If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
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cross and follow me.” But if indeed no 
less than this be our high calling, how shall | 
we ever be able to fulfil it? Truly, did it lie 
with ourselves, by our own power or good- 
ness to do such a work, we might well faint 
under it, or give it up indespair. But we are 
not called to go on this warfare at our own 
charge ; it is only as having been united to 
Christ, and thus in Him accepted, that we are 
called to engage in it; and, by abiding in 
Him, and receiving out of His fulness, we 
shall be enabled to doit. Then, if we arereally 
one with Christ in our work, we shall be one 
with Him in the reward of it too; and that 
reward is the glory of God. If we see to it 
that it is His work that we are doing, and 
that we are doing it by faith in Him, He will 
see to itthat we are with Him in theglory which 
He has received of the Father as His reward. 

Thus in Christ there is restored to us what 
sin had robbed us of—the hope of the glory 
of God. In Christ there is for us, weak, 
wayward, unfaithful as we are, led astray by 
folly and falling before temptation, now mur- 
muring at the difficulty of the way and anon 
vainly conceited of our own strength—even 
for us, such as we painfully feel ourselves to be, 
there is a possibility and a hope of so perform- 
ing the work given to us to do, as to receive 
at last the gracious approval: ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” It does seem 
strange, when we think of the weakness of 
our purposes, the faultiness of our doings ; it 
may well seem passing strange, when we 
think of ourselves at all; but when we re- 
member that it is God who worketh in us, 
both to will and to do, we cease to wonder, 
save at the surpassing grace of the whole way 
of salvation. For we see that even when the 
good works of the saints are rewarded with 
the glory of God, not a shadow is cast on the 
freeness of His grace; for still it is but His 
own gifts that He crowns in them ; while they 
cast these their crowns before Him that 
sitteth on the throne, saying, “Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, 
and power.” 

In such a hope we may well rejoice. The 
manner and measure of the joy it should in- 
spire is best estimated by the value of that 
glory that is hoped for, which, indeed, is far 
higher than anything else we can imagine. 
‘The praise or approbation of God has every 
quality fitted to make glory an object of 
desire, with nothing that could diminish its 
value. The worth of any one’s approbation 
depends first and chiefly on his character. 
It is nothing worthy of a man’s joy or desire 
to be praised by the ignorant or worthless ; 





such praise is no real honour. But to be 
praised by the wise and good—by those who 
are themselves justly praised—that is rightly 
deemed an honourabie thing, fitted to rouse 
a man’s ambition, and if attained, to send a 
thrill of joy through his frame. But if so, 
what praise of the wisest and best of men can 
for a moment be compared with the praise of 
God—the only wise and the only good—the 
glory that comes from Him who is all-glorious? 

Again, the value of men’s praise depends 
on their judgment and equity in bestowing 
it. There are some who lavish approbation 
very profusely, and praise at random without 
much discrimination or carefully weighing 
their language, while others are more cautious 
and judicious, bestowing praise only when 
it is really deserved, and in proportion to 
the degree of merit in each case. This is 
by far the more valuable kind of praise; a 
single word from one of this stamp being 
worth whole panegyrics from another who is 
lavish and indiscriminate in praise. But 
what praise can have this value like that of 
God, the true and righteous one who, with- 
out respect of persons, judgeth according to 
every man’s work? Praise from men also 
derives a value from the knowledge they 
have of our character and conduct. How 
often is the delight we might derive from the 
approval of others embittered by the thought, 
that did they but know us as we do our- 
selves, their high opinion would be abated 
and their praise become faint, or be turned 
into blame. But no such feeling poisons 
the sweetness of the praise of God; for He 
who searches the hearts and sees our inmost 
thoughts and desires, knows us far better than 
we do ourselves. 

Still further, if praise from men derives 
value from the rank or dignity of those who 
give it, so that a sovereign’s praise is the 
highest earthly honour for a subject, what 
can be more precious than that of Him who 
is King of kings and Lord of lords? Once 
more, the approbation of those we admire 
and love is justly esteemed more highly than 
that of strangers, and so too is the praise 
of those who love and care for us, whose 
commendation is not extorted unwillingly 
nor given grudgingly, but bestowed with 
hearty delight and love. Then where shall 
we find praise to be compared with that of 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has so loved us as to give His 
Son to die for us, and whom we adore and 
love because He first loved us? ‘Then, 
besides all those things that enhance the 
value of the glory of God, it must be added 
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that it is eternal, never to be revoked or 
qualified. The praise of men may be be- 
stowed to-day and withdrawn to-morrow— 
given for little, it may be for as little denied ; 
but that to which God calls us in Christ is 
an eternal glory, for as it is founded on what 
we are in Christ, through His Spirit dwell- 
ing and working in us, it can never be altered 
or withdrawn. 

The hope of such a glory may well thrill 
us with a joy that nothing else can give. If 
even earthly 


“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days,”’ 


what shall be the effect of that glory which 
consists in the praise of God? Surely the 
hope of that may well fill us with a holy 
ambition to purify ourselves even as Christ 
is pure. Let us seek to be animated more 
and more by it, and we shall find that this 
joy of the Lord is our strength. 

Such a joyful hope will move us to increased 
zeal and efforts to make progress in the 





Christian life, and forgetting the things that 
are behind to reach forth to those that are 
before, and to press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ, 
the glory.of God. It will keep us from sup- 
posing that when we have believed in Christ 
all is done, and we may spend our time in 
listlessness, selfishly bent only on securing 
our own safety. For surely, with such a hope 
before us, ours will be a higher and a nobler 
aim. We shall seek, as a thing to be prized 
above all else, the praise of Him who has 
loved and saved us. We shall not count it 
humility to be content with the very lowest 
place in the kingdom of God, desiring just to 
be barely safe within it. We shall covet 
earnestly the best gifts, and seek to do the 
work, and promote the kingdom, and win the 
praise of Him who has given His Son for us ; 
that by patient continuance in well-doing we 
may obtain a most glorious crown to cast at 
His feet, and a fuller enjoyment of Him to all 
eternity. 





ON TRUANT SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


By JOHN F. MOSS, CLerk oF THE SHEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 


MONG methods of dealing with juvenile 
offenders proposed in recent years, 

the Truant Industrial School merits more 
attention than it has hitherto received. 
Originally projected to meet difficulties en- 
countered in the administration of the Ele- 
mentary Education Acts, the system has suc- 
ceeded in such a way as to warrant the 
expectation that it will develop a much wider 
field of usefulness than was at first antici- 
pated. : Recognising the principle that the 
prevention of crime is of even more import- 
ance than its punishment, it aims at correc- 
tion in the very earliest stages of wrong- 
doing, and deals with the child, not as a 
“hardened criminal,” but as a tender plant, 
supple and susceptible of training. ‘Tocalla 
child of eight or ten years a “hardened 
criminal” is surely a misnomer; yet her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools had occasion in his last annual 
report to quote a case in which a boy of eight 
years of age, ‘more fit for a nursery,” had been 
sent to a Reformatory School after undergo- 
ing at least ten days of imprisonment in the 
common gaol. ‘“ He had,” says Major Inglis, 
“been in company with two older boys, a 
brother of ten and a lad of fourteen, who 
were concerned in some petty theft; and 
there was no doubt that his companions had 





led him into the scrape.” Fortunately in 
this instance measures were taken to avert 
the doom to which the poor boy had been 
consigned, and he may still be allowed a 
chance in life. But, sadly, too many have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed. Cut off from all ordi- 
nary social humanizing influences, and herded 
with full-fledged criminals of riper years, 
what wonder if children so dealt with should 
catch the contagion, and become waifs and 
strays of society! Evil proclivities are not 
developed in a day, neither are vice and crime 
matured in a moment; but the downward 
career becomes appallingly easy when once 
the stamp of dishonour and degradation is 
given. ‘Thousands who now crowd the 
ranks of habitual criminals might with judi- 
cious treatment at the outset have been re- 
claimed and restored. Many would never 
have become so fearfully familiar with prison 
life had greater care been taken’ to guard 
against their first contact with its pestilential 
influence. 

Often, alas! in very childhood the shadow 
falls, and from thence starts the melancholy 
“might have been,” which must echo through 


far distant years. Happily, however, the Ele- 


mentary Education Acts supply a means of 
dealing with the wayward, ill-trained child 
when he first turns aside. He may be dealt 
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with for truancy or frequenting bad company, 
without waiting for the committal of acts to 
which greater stigma attaches. Let reclama- 
tion begin here, and the dark torrent which 
now disgraces the country will be sensibly 
diminished. 

Children classed as incorrigibles are often 
“ more sinned against than sinning.” In many 
cases it will be found that juvenile offences 
are the outcome of parental neglect. Fre- 
quently brutality and selfishness on the 
part of parents incite children to acts of 
vagabondage, vagrancy, and vice. The appli- 
cation of the correctional process should, 
therefore, be in two directions—parents as 
well as children should be reached. In 
other cases over-indulgence produces the 
difficulty, and then the parent, though still 
to be held responsible, may become more an 
object of pity. But, however developed, bad 
habits, truancy, and evil companionship should 
be dealt with at the earliest moment possible, 
and it is to this end that the Truant School 
system is applied. 

The Truant Industrial Schools already in 
operation are those of the London, Liverpool, 
and Sheffield School Boards, and they are 
certified under the provisions of the Industrial 
Schools Act, 1866. The London scheme dif- 
fers materially from the others named, and will 
not come within the scope of the description 
now proposed to be given. The Sheffield 
School is, however, selected for special notice, 
not on account of any superiority over that 
of Liverpool, but because its operations and 
management have more immediately claimed 
the attention of the writer. 

An official note entered in the log-book 
on the occasion of the recent Government 
inspection sets forth that “ the Truant School 
system as carried on at Sheffield can scarcely 
fail to have good results.” Let us see what 
that system is. ‘The institution is intended 
primarily for the reception of children dealt 
with under the 11th and r2th sections of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1876. Ifachild 
of school age is not being provided with 
efficient elementary instruction, or if he be 
“found habitually wandering, or not under 
proper control, or in the company of rogues, 
vagabonds, disorderly persons, or reputed 
criminals,” then the parent should, “after due 
warning,” be summoned before the magis- 
trates, who are empowered to order that such 
child shall attend some certified efficient 
school to be named in the order. If this 
order be not complied with the parent may 
be again fined ; or if he satisfies the court that 
he has used all reasonable efforts to enforce 











compliance, the magistrates may thereupon 
order the child to be sent to a Certified Day 
Industrial School, or if there be no such 
school suitable for the child, then to a Certified 
Industrial School. In case of any second or 
subsequent non-compliance with an attend- 
ance order, the court may both send the child 
to an Industrial School and inflict a fine. In 
relation to all these cases the Truant School 
occupies the position of an ordinary Certified 
Industrial School. Similar grants towards 
its maintenance are made by the Treasury, 
and it is under the same Government inspec- 
tion. There is, however, this essential dif- 
ference, that whereas to the ordinary Certified 
Industrial Schools may be sent children 
charged with offences punishable by impri- 
sonment though not convicted of felony, 
cases of this nature are not admissible as 
such into the Truant School. Whatever 
wrong a child may have done he must only 
be sent to the Truant School for a breach of 
the Elementary Education Act, and thus it is 
sought to prevent stigma arising from his 
brief detention. The reasonableness of this 
will be obvious. In children of tender years 
there is not that fulness of moral perception 
and mental development which seem inse- 
parable from the idea of criminal conduct, 
and the offences of juveniles should in this 
light be treated rather as proofs of defective 
control or want of proper training. 

Usually a child is committed to the school 
till he shall attain his sixteenth year, but 
actual detention need not necessarily extend 
over more than a month. ‘Three months 
seems about the average period. The object 
of committal for a long period is to give 
power of full control; in many cases it may 
protect children from the pernicious action 
of bad parents. Formerly children could not 
be licensed to live out of Industrial Schools 
till they had been eighteen months under 
detention; but the Elementary Education 
Act of 1876 gave managers power to license 
out after the expiration of one month of the 
period. The licenses from the Truant School 
are granted on condition of good conduct 
and regular attendance at some ordinary 
efficient elementary school, but they must be 
renewed every three months until a discharge 
be granted, or the full term expires. 

The Sheffield Truant School is situated on 
the verge of the moors, about five miles from 
the town, and in a quiet, thinly populated dis- 
trict, beyond the reach of disturbances which 
might interfere with discipline or work. At- 
tached to the school premises is a farm upon 
which some of the boys are employed, while 
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others do a little wood-chopping or other 


light work. The buildings were at first cer- 
tified for sixty boys, but accommodation is 
being made available for twenty more, and 
among those now under detention are chil- 
dren from Manchester, Halifax, Nottingham, 
Derby, Hull, Scarborough, Rotherham, West 
Bromwich, Wednesbury, Huddersfield, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, and other towns. 

On a child’s first admission into the school 
he is isolated for a few days and set to the 
tedious occupation of oakum-picking ; at the 
same time he is made to understand that his 
conduct and work will be watched, and that 
the discipline will be relaxed as he shows 
himself worthy of being trusted. He only 
mingles with the rest of the scholars at 
prayers, at meal-times, at lessons, and at 
drill; but care is taken that his health shall 
not suffer, and the superintendent—who is 
exceedingly judicious and kindly disposed, 
though equally firm—often finds it quite 
practicable to dispense with a portion of this 
treatment, which may in first cases extend to 
four days, while in the case of children re- 
turned to the school after being once licensed 
out it may be extended to fourteen days, or in 
the case of a child over twelve being returned a 
second time, the confinement may be imposed 
for one month. Sometimes the task is as- 
sumed with sullenness or open defiance, but 
a little quiet reasoning and timely counsel 
have an astonishing effect under the circum- 
stances, and better feelings usually soon pre- 
vail. When his conduct commends him for 
removal to the probationary stage he finds 
his lot an easier one—indeed, it would be 
bearable enough but for the want of liberty, 
which appeals in an especial degree to those 
who have hitherto known too little of restraint. 
Now, however, he has the chance of redeem- 
ing himself, and he knows that freedom can 
only be gained by industry and good conduct. 
Here too comes the opportunity for a little 
special drill. Sometimes it transpires that a 
boy has been led to dislike school because 
of some inaptitude or backwardness in a par- 
ticular branch of instruction, and then care 
is taken to afford special assistance, so that 
his motive for truancy may be removed, or at 
least the temptation lessened. Amid both 
work and play he is taught the important 
lessons of truth and honour, and that evil- 
speaking must be abjured. He is surrounded 
by boys of spirit who have already learned 
some at least of the lessons intended to be 
enforced, and they too have their influence 
upon him. If one of the number should 
commit a fault their sense of justice is ap- 





pealed to, and they are made to understand 
the necessity of strict discipline and obedience 
to rule. Punishments are not frequent and 
are not lightly given. Mere mischief or 
thoughtlessness can be overlooked ; but lying 
or swearing, or other serious offences are 
visited with fitting correction, and it is given 
in such a way as to have full moral weight. 
The majority of the boys submit themselves 
to authority with a real good-will, and 
though some of them make sorry beginnings 
and have “‘ many aslip,” most striking changes 
have been wrought even in cases which 
seemed unpromising, if not hopeless. Still, 
although a boy may admit that he has been 
kindly treated, he never asks that he may 
stay. As one of the first candidates put it, 
they “don’t like being under lock and key.” 
The same boy had, prior to his committal, 
walked out from Sheffield to see what chance 
of escape there would be if he should un- 
luckily be sent to the school, and he then 
expressed great contempt concerning walls 
which could so easily be scaled. Actual ex- 
perience, however, convinced him that escape 
would be worse than useless, and that moral 
restraint became as intolerable as “lock and 
key.” Punishment, sharp and sure, follows 
any attempt at desertion, and such offences 
are not frequent. [Boys are freely trusted in 
the garden or on the farm, and for the most 
part they faithfully respect the confidence 
reposed in them. One little fellow not yet 
eleven years of age did repeatedly run away, 
and three times got to a distance of between 
sixty and seventy miles from the school, but 
after being brought back the fifth time he de- 
clared himself determined to win his liberty 
this time by “being a good boy,” and he kept 
his word. It is amusing sometimes to see 
the zeal with which boys on probation 
“ mount guard ” over any one suspected of a 
desire to abscond. Such an one is looked 
upon as a common foe, reflecting discredit 
upon the whole body. Nothing seemed to 
please the little reformed runaway already _ 
referred to better than being intrusted with 
duties of this nature. 

Licenses are not usually granted before 
the expiration of from two to three months. 
Some boys are intrusted to the care of friends 
earlier, but others are detained for a con- 
siderably longer period. ‘The superintendent 
is required to submit a special report at the 
end of the first three months, and a further 
report quarterly if detention be still further 
prolonged. Sometimes it is found that boys 
cannot be sent out because their home sur- 
roundings are unsuitable, but in such cases 
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arrangements may be made for placing them 
under the care of respectable employers 
directly they reach the standard of education 
entitling them to exemption from the obliga- 
tion to attend school. Some are so quick 
and so successful in their studies as to render 
this the work of a short time only. One 
who on admission could barely read the 
simplest monosyllables and had been in a 
shockingly neglected condition, managed, 
after sixteen months, to pass very creditably 
an examination according to the 4th standard 
of the new code—a rate of progress cer- 
tainly not common in ordinary schools. 

The food is plain and suitable, costing a 
little over 3s. per head per week; and amid 
the pure, bracing air of Hollow Meadows it 
has an evident relish, A simple warm 
uniform is provided, with special provision 
for the boys who are told off for outdoor 
work. The total cost, including salaries, 
will, with a full school, amount to about 8s. 
per head per week, a portion of which 
is met by Government grant and contri- 
butions from various School Boards. ‘The 
contributions levied upon parents varying 
from 6d. to 5s. per head per week are 
appropriated by the Treasury towards the 
Government grant in each case, and only 


when the amount is greater than the grant is 
any allowance made to the school on this 


account. In most districts the police are 
intrusted with the collection of these con- 
tributions, but in Liverpool the duty is 
performed by the officers of the School 
Board, acting as the agents of the Govern- 
ment authorities; and the result has been 
satisfactory in that very special attention 
has been given to the enforcement of pay- 
ment as far as possible. It is a common 
mistake to fix the contributions only at such 
a figure as will render the collection easy and 
the burthen upon the parents light. But this 
is positively mischievous in cases where the 
parents themselves are the real culprits. 
For such the contribution should not only be 
fixed high enough to make its payment incon- 
venient, but it should be relentlessly exacted. 
Better by far that they should suffer the just 
penalty of their infamy than that they should 
be encouraged in so rearing a whole family 
that each member may in turn become the 
head of a future race of vagabonds and 
criminals, A curious calculation recently 
made is said to have revealed the fact that 
in one of the States of America one single 
family of illiterates had in seventy-five years 
produced 1,200 criminals, paupers, and 
drunkards, and had cost the country, directly 








and indirectly, more than 1,000,000 dollars. 
It would have cost the State less to have held 
the head of this unhappy race strictly to his 
duty at the right time. 

The school must not be made a conve- 
nience for those who would only be too glad 
of thus shelving their responsibilities. Some 
have been known to even incite children to 
crime with the object of getting them easily 
off their hands ; but, on the other hand, not 
a few have found means of working a wonder- 
ful improvement without any intervention of 
the law, directly they found that the “ incor- 
rigibles” would not be taken without some 
suitable contribution being exacted towards 
maintenance. 

Nor is the deterrent effect of the system 
confined to children actually received into 
the schools. Every boy let out on license 
becomes a sort of missionary in his way, 
preaching terror to evil-doers. His whole- 
some dread of the discipline which a second 
detention would entail has no slight in- 
fluence upon both himself and his com- 
panions, though unfortunately sometimes 
temptations prove too strong and he has to 
bear the consequences. During last year 
twelve children were returned once to the 
school, and one was returned a second time. 

Many pleasing instances are reported in 
which children have done exceedingly well 
when restored to liberty ; but a number of 
licenses have been revoked on account of 
irregular attendance after the first few weeks 
of trial. In nearly all these latter cases, 
however, the parents are at fault, and it is 
believed that with proper care on their part 
reclamation might have been made complete. 

Taking it altogether, the result of the ex- 
periment proves the possibility of refractory 
children being reclaimed otherwise than as 
quasi-criminals, and without waiting till they 
actually render themselves liable to imprison- 
ment with all its blighting consequences. 

As compared with Industrial Schools, 
into which children are received for long 
terms only, the expenses of management are 
of course heavy, as with short terms the 
labour of the children cannot so well be 
made remunerative, and indeed many are 
too young for much physical work. But if 
the system succeeds it amply repays the cost, 
and it is really economical in the end. The 
issues are too momentous to be measured by 
monetary cost, and must be appraised by a 
far higher standard ; for who shall tell the 
ultimate results, penetrating, as it is hoped 
they will, into the unseen future, and affect- 
ing generations yet unborn ? 
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_“ Mercy!” he cried; ‘‘ mercy, good signor!” 


THE CAMORRISTI. 
By Mapame GALLETTI. 


“ Ah, certo!” And the most ragged pressed 
CHAPTER ‘ve. forward eagerly, seeing an opportunity for 
T was a lovely May morning, and the claiming a sou. 
‘** Principe,” as the Monte Brigidites per- “You goalong the road to Oliveto till you 
sisted in calling the new inmate of their vil- | come to the shrine of the Madonna.” 
lage, seemed for once to have been tempted “Yes, and then?” 
by the fine weather, and, instead of poring over “You still keep on quite straight, un bel 
papers, as was his wont, was already mounted  pezzo, till you come to the group of oaks 
on one of the sindaco’s ponies, and about to where there is a little path that turns off to 
start on an excursion to the ruin of which men- | the left——” 
tion has been made before. The postman, “ And I am to take this little path ?” 
too, was preparing for his daily walk, and was “Nossignore, you keep straight on— 
the centre of an eager little crowd pressing | always straight on until you get-——” 
their various commissions on him, when the| “Grazie, but I don’t want an enumeration 
“Principe” rode up, and asked if the bag | of all the objects I shall meet on the road 
was locked, as he had a letter to put in. It| whilst I am going straight on. I want to 
was not locked, and the letter was duly | know when to turn off and in what direction.” 
inserted. | “You never turn off the road at all; you 
“ Buon passeggio, Signor Principe. A fine | always go straight on and straight on—dritto, 
morning for your ride; and what way may | dritto, dritto, dritto until you get to the ruins. 
vostra signoria be going?” were the polite | But if you wish for a guide I am at your dis- 
greetings and inquiries that assailed him on | position, Signor Principe.” 
all sides. “ And I!” 
“Can any of you good people directme to} “AndI!” 
the ruin of which I have heard so much since} “And I!” 
I have been here ?” inquired he in his turn. “Thank you, but apparently the road is 
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not difficult to find,” replied the Principe, 
laughing. 

“ But surely you will give me a soldo for 
having ‘faticato’d’ so to explain the way.” 

“ Zitto! It was I told him.” 

“No, it was 1!” 

‘You poor creatures !” exclaimed the gen- 
tleman, flinging a handful of copper coins in 
their midst, and hastily trotting off. Whether 
he alluded to their mental, moral, or bodily 
condition is a matter of conjecture. 

Meconi had to take the post-bag to the 
municipality to be locked, and something 
which occurred there gave him cause for 
much meditation as he pursued his way to 
Oliveto. “I amused as a tool,” he thought, 
‘‘ but they tell menone-of their secrets. . They 
had better take care though how they despise 
me, for, after all; I have them in my power, 
and I am not so blind that I can’t see they 
are afraid of this stranger. If I were to show 
them up? No—they would find me out; 
there is no escape from their vigilance, and 
their revenge is deadly.” 

At this last reflection Meconi shuddered 
from head to foot. He was a liar and a 
coward—a mean and despicable character 
enough, but not malignant. A native of 
Monte Brigida, such feeling as he had was 
with the oppressed, but fear made him the 
reluctant tool of the oppressors. 

An unexpected sight awaited him at the 
post-office, and he started, like the guilty 
wretch that he was, on finding himself in the 
presence of the Principe, whom he had ima- 
gined to be investigating Roman remains. 
The gentleman greeted him with a pleasant 
smile, saying, “Ah, Meconi, I have been 
waiting for you! As the letter I put into the 
bag this morning was of importance, it has 
since occurred to me that I had better have 
it registered.” 

Meconi turned very pale as he handed up 
the bag to the postmaster, who kept the other 
key. 

“There must be some mistake,” said that 
official. “There is no letter in the bag.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the Principe, who, 
it may as well be mentioned, was plain Signor 
Martini, “then I must have forgotten to put 
it in.” 

“Never mind. Good day.” And he with- 
drew. 

The feeling of relief experienced by the 
postman was but momentary. He was sharp 
enough to perceive that he had been caught 
in a trap, and the contriver of it might have 
his own reasons for not letting the post-office 
Officials into his secret. Then, recollecting 








that the “ Principe” carried a heavy riding- 
whip and looked like a man who could use 
it, Meconi resolved to shirk his commissions 
and sneak home by the by-ways. 

But he was not destined to escape his doom. 
He was passing along a secluded path which 
ran parallel with the high-road, and was 
screened from it by the hedge in complete 
safety as he thought, when he heard the tramp 
of horses’ hoofs behind him. 

“Stop, you thief and scoundrel !” cried a 
voice of thunder. 

Meconi turned and fell on his knees, trem- 
bling, before the enraged horseman. 

“ Mercy !” he cried ; “ mercy, good Signor 
Principe, illustrissimo! Have pity upon a 
poor oppressed creature!” ‘Then still grovel- 
ling and whining, “I was going to tell you— 
I would have told you, most excellent prince, 
that they read all your letters—those fiends ! 
But I am a poor man. If Iwere to resist 
them it would be ruin, perhaps death to me !” 

“Get up,” said Signor Martini with im- 
patient scorn. “I am not going to hurt 
you. I spared you at the post-office, and I 
will continue to spare you if you do what I 
tell you; but beware how you play a double 
game. If you venture to betray me woe to 
you—woe to you, I say! Think not to de- 
ceive me. If you do you will find out to 
your cost with whom you have to deal.” 

Meconi felt himself between Scylla and 
Charybdis. He could do nothing but moan 
and wring his hands in abject terror. 

‘What are you afraid of ?” demanded the 
delegatoangrily. “ Have I not told you that 
I will not hurt you ?—that I will protect you 
from these camorristi? You have only to 
answer my questions truthfully and do as I 
bid you. What can be easier? When I tell 
you that I have the King and all his ministers 
to back me up, do you not believe me? Can- 
not you see that your oppressors are afraid of 
me ?—that they cringe before me?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! Vostra signoria is a great 
and powerful man. We can all see that,” 
replied Meconi, trembling anew with fear. 
* But you do not know all their power, nor 
all their secret resources. Not the King him- 
self could protect me. It is impossible to 
evade their vigilance, and their vengeance is 
sure and deadly. I am a doomed man!” 
cried the panic-stricken wretch. “ And you, 
too—you,too, beware! Fly, fly if you would 
save your life!” 

Bah!” said the delegato with cool con- 
tempt. “Let them dare to lay a finger on 
me! They know better.” The Principe’s 
sovereign contempt ‘for the power of the 
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dreadel tyrants and his air of calm assurance 
had the effect of soothing the agitated nerves 
of the postman. He made up his mind to 
go over completely to the side which he now 
believed to be the strongest; and, although 
his natural instincts would have led him to 
temporise and play a double game, he had 
the shrewdness to see that that would be the 
most dangerous course of all. So he told all 
he knew for once truthfully and without re- 
serve. A terrible revelation it was of the 
power of well-concerted wickedness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was all bustle and importance down at 
the little seaport station on the memorable 
day when the train conveying the royal party 
was to pass by. The station was gay with 
flags and garlands, the dirty bare little 
waiting-room all carpeted and gorgeous with 
red hangings and gilded chairs. The Sant 
Antonians were quite dazzled by their own 
magnificence. There were all the officers 
quartered in the town with their epaulets 
and their medals (such as had them), the 
ladies in silk, lace, and trinkets which had 
lain by for many a year as sacred posses- 
sions, which only an occasion such as this 
could - justify them in wearing. There was 
the deputy for Oliveto and all the neigh- 
bouring nobility that were not clerical.. These 
notabilities were drawn up in two rows on 
the platform for his Majesty to pass through. 
A throng of eager spectators of the lower 
class were pressing on all sides ready to shout 
anything that might be required of them on 
the smallest provocation. Our prefetto was but 
a “sotto prefetto,” still, on this occasion, he 
felt himself to be inferior in importance to no 
one but the King. He was responsible for 
this reception. It was he who had obtained 
the stoppage of the royal train; he had an 
address to deliver; he had to see that all 
went well: and the perspiration streamed 
down his face as he walked along the carpeted 
space across the platform in front of the spot 
where the royal carriage was to stop, trying 
to keep the eager row on each side from 
encroaching on the passage. 

A few more hurried instructions, a final 
clearance of the passage, a last exhortation 
to the crowd, and the royal train came in 
sight. At what a pace it was coming! If it 
should not stop after all! Surely no trick 
could have been played them at the last 
moment. No, it was slackening pace, but 
not enough. The carefully arranged pas- 
sage was whizzed past, and heltei-skelter 
rushed the bewildered functionaries in dire 





confusion after the train, which at last pulled 
up, leaving the royal carriage at the extreme 
end of the platform. Addresses, presenta- 
tions, order, dignity, all were forgotten, and 
the prefect found himself in the presence 
of his sovereign too much out of breath 
to utter a syllable. In the midst of the 
general confusion a young girl, waving wildly 
a paper which looked like a petition, suc- 
ceeded in forcing her way up to the royal 
carriage, when a man who had been following 
her snatched the petition from her hand. “It 
is for me to present it. I am the mayor,” he 
said, as an indignant murmur arose. Tetella 
gave a cry of despair, and would have fallen 
but that some one within the carriage leant 
forward, caught her by the arm, and said in 
her ear, “ Never fear. Your petition is already 
granted.” She looked up and beheld a gentle- 
man in court dress resplendent with decora- 
tions, and recognised him as the unknown 
traveller who a few weeks before had spent 
the night beneath her father’s roof. In another 
moment she was pulled aside. His Majesty 
and suite were about to descend ; the prefect 
had recovered his breath and his presence of 
mind ; the address was delivered, a few in- 
troductions were made; then, taking advan- 
tage of a momentary pause, the sindaco of 
Monte Brigida stepped boldly forward, and 
with many bows, “ Your Majesty will excuse 
me,” he said, “if I venture to explain a little 
awkwardness which occurred just now. In 
my capacity of mayor of Monte Brigida I 
thought it my duty to prevent your Majesty 
from being annoyed by the presentation of a 
foolish and useless petition.” 

“Your intentions, no doubt, were excel- 
lent,” returned his Majesty drily, “but I 
desire to see this petition.” 

Nicolai saw that his game had failed. He 
had seen the necessity of explaining his 
brutal conduct, which had evidently pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression, and had 
hoped that the King would have been glad 
to escape the perusal of one of the numerous 
petitions that were daily being pressed upon 
him. His game had failed, and there was 
no alternative but to give up the paper. 
Meantime, a look, an indescribable look of 
horror on the face of one of the King’s suite— 
the much-decorated gentleman who stood 
nearest him—was perceptible. A tremor 
ran through this gentleman’s frame at the 
mere sound of Nicolai’s voice. He recoiled 
from’ the sindaco of Monte Brigida as one 
recoils from the contact of a noisome reptile. 
This Nicolai saw, and saw also that it was 
observed by others. He resolved to play his 
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last card. It was a rash game, but his case 
was desperate, and revenge, though but a 
small revenge, still would be sweet. Glanc- 
ing around to assure himself that all the 4z/e 
of the neighbourhood were within hearing, 
he said, in a loud and distinct voice— 

“His Excellency, the most Noble and 
Illustrious Marquis of Altaterra, will surely 
allow an old if humble friend and com- 
panion in misfortune to offer his congratula- 
tions on the recent elevation of the worthy 
gentleman to the distinguished post which 
he now occupies.” 

All eyes were now turned upon the two 
men facing one another, and certainly the 
smiling assurance of the village mayor con- 
trasted strangely with the expression of 
agonizing distress on the face of the minister, 
who literally shuddered from head to foot. 
They looked and wondered. Did the sin- 
daco know some disgraceful episode in the 
great man’s life? Was he possessor of some 
dreadful, shameful secret, such as if disclosed 
would occasion the ruin and downfall of the 
minister? It looked like it. But the Mar- 
quis of Altaterra made a violent effort, and 
conquering his mysterious emotion, turned 
to his sovereign, and speaking loudly 
enough for all to hear— 

“ Maesta,” he said, “ to this man, who has 
been your Majesty’s representative in the 
village of Monte Brigida, I was for five years 
chained hand and foot. JZy crime was, as 
your Majesty well knows—devotion to my 
country. is was robbery and murder.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was “festa,” and the population of 
Monte Brigida were trooping through the 
archway in their Sunday clothes to enjoy their 
summer evening under the acacias outside. 
Things must go badly indeed with Italians if 
they cannot enjoy a little idleness, a little 
music, and a little dancing. Soon a ring was 
formed, and three fiddlers set up a strange 
monotonous tune in a minor clef. It went 
at a quick pace, and was now and then 
varied by a sudden shout and gust of song. 
Two couples then proceeded to dance within 
the ring, their right hands joined and held 
up high, the man going backwards, and 
the woman forwards with a short tripping 
step, and holding up her petticoats with her 
left hand, whilst the man snaps his fingers in 
time to the music. ‘Then partners are ex- 
changed, The most indefatigable dancer was 
Matacchione, the imperturbable gravity of 
his anxious and careworn face contrasting 
ludicrously enough with the liveliness of his 





steps. The blithe widow, his partner, was 
all one beaming smile, and in spite of her 
heavy figure displayed extraordinary grace 
and agility. 

The old people sat on a rustic bench 
looking on, and the little children hopped, 
skipped, and jumped outside the circle in 
imitation of their elders. There was a 
peep of hill, and dale, and sea through 
the acacia branches, and for the time all 
was peace and harmony. Presently the 
pretty rustic scene was broken in upon by 
one whose mood seemed little in accordance 
with it. The new-comer was a young man 
with flaming eyes and lowering brows, who 
advanced with long, rapid strides, “Sor 
Pietro!” was the general exclamation of sur- 
prise and pleasure. The music ceased, and 
the dancers assailed the young man with 
eager questions, “You here—escaped ? How 
did you manage it? Who helped you?” 

“TI have not escaped. I have been re- 
leased.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By the King.” 

“Tl Re?” 

“Yes, the King himself,” repeated the 
young man, repulsing with impatient scorn 
the eager greetings pressed upon him. “ The 
King himself, who knows all about these 
thieves, these camorristi, and desires but a 
few plain answers to a few plain questions to 
send them all to the galleys.” 

“ Davvero!” was the exclamation of the 
gaping crowd. 

“ But what do I hear?” continued Pietro 
in a tone of overpowering indignation. 
“What doI hear? That when his gracious 
Majesty is pleased to send us a deliverer, 
with orders to inquire into the frauds of our 
enemies, you—you yourselves put obstacles 
in his path, perjuring yourselves, and telling 
shameful, cowardly lies against your own 
interests? Is it possible? Can it be true?” 

“What! He is a friend, then, this 
new-comer. We thought he was one of 
them.” 

“You fools!” thundered Pietro, “I am 
almost tempted to say you deserve the fate 
you are trying to bring upon yourselves,” 

Pietro’s indignation and contempt thus 
forcibly expressed began to rouse a little 
counter-irritation. 

“ First let’s be quite sure w/o is the fool !” 
exclaimed one. 

“Eh, Volcano! At least we have not got 
ourselves put in prison by our foolhardiness, 
and we have no wish to go there,” remarked 
another. 
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“How did you manage to hear so much 


locked up in prison ?” inquired a third. 

“ How I know it I am not bound to say ; 
but I will tell you this. Some of the greatest 
in the land are interested in our cause, and 
I will not see their purpose frustrated. I 
will go into the piazza and proclaim the 
truth, although I do not find one man to 
back me—though I die for it. J am no 
coward. Grazie a Dio!” And with this the 
indignant Pietro turned his back upon the 
bewildered crowd, and strode through the 
archway into the town ; but he did not im- 
mediately fulfil his threat of proclaiming the 
truth in the piazza. A feeling stronger even 
than love of justice or hatred of his enemies 
made it impossible for him to pass Marotti’s 
door without going in; and there, amidst 
the rapturous greetings of those who loved 
him best in the world, his turbulent feelings 
soon calmed down and gave place to softer 
emotions. It was perhaps the happiest and 


proudest moment of Teresa’s life when 
Pietro declared that he owed his release to 
her, and warmly praised her heroism and her 
devotion; but she could not feel as if she 
quite deserved it all. 

“T was very near failing,” she observed, 


“when I became aware that Nicolai was 
pursuing me closely, although I had resolved 
to die rather than let go the petition; yet 
at the last moment he snatched it from me, 
and I thought all was lost.” 

“ But, tell me,” said Pietro fondly, “ how 
came it that your fisher friends deserted you 
at the last, and left you to struggle with the 
crowd alone?” 

“It was all such a confusion,” replied Te- 
resa, “no one seemed to know which way to 
run. But I was the first to distinguish the 
royal carriage ; among the first to force my 
way up to it. I kept the paper in my bosom 
until the last moment, but Nicolai must have 
been waiting in ambush for me. I had no 
idea he was near me till, as I approached the 
carriage window with the petition in my hand 
(I had resolved that it should pass straight 
from mine into the King’s, as you desired, 
Pietro), in that moment it was torn away 
from me. Faint and despairing I clutched 
the window-sill to support myself, but should 
have fallen had not a firm hand grasped my 
arm, and a low, clear voice bade me be of 
good cheer, for my petition was already 
granted. Looking up, I was dazzled first by 
a shimmer of gold braid, lace, medals, chains, 
and crosses, and above them I saw looking 
down on me the grave, kind face of our un- 
known guest.” 





“God bless him!” was the simultaneous 
exclamation of Teresa’s listeners. 

“Then,” pursued Tetella, “I was forced 
away ; there were deafening cheers, and that 
is all that I remember until I came to life in 
the fisherman’s cottage, which was full of 
people, all talking together and each one 
giving a different version of what happened 
afterwards.” 

“ Ah ! you should have kept up just a little 
longer, Teresa,” observed her father, “ instead 
of giving us the climax of the story at second- 
hand ”—“ and if only she hadn’t been too 
nervous to see how anybody was dressed,” 
murmured the old signora, rather querulously. 

“Never mind,” said Pietro tenderly ; 
“she did all I required of her—like a 
heroine. And now let us try and make out 
the truth from the hundred versions of the 
wonderful finale.” 

“One thing, at least, is clear,” said Ma- 
rotti. ‘Our sindaco escaped from the Nea- 
politan dungeon, in company with a fellow- 
sufferer to whom he had been for five years 
chained. ‘The brilliant idea occurred to him 
to exchange biographies, therefore the touch- 
ing history of political martyrdom he first 
told my father was strictly true, as was also 
that other account of the notorious thief and 
murderer, which he gave us lately. The 
only mistake was, that the stories were made 
to fit on to the wrong people. Ecco !—our 
mysterious guest was no other than that 
illustrious statesman whose past misfortunes 
are a matter of history, and Nicolai himself 
the notorious criminal, of infamous memory, 
of whom we have likewise all heard.” 

“ All that,” said Pietro, “ I found out dur- 
ing the visit that the Marquis of Altaterra 
paid me in prison. He, of course, intended 
me to know it. I told you something, Sor 
Gabriele, but that secret was not mine to 
reveal.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuitst the women busied themselves in 
preparing as plentiful a repast as their means 
allowed for the beloved guest, the two men 
held a long and earnest debate. That 
Nicolai should still have the impudence to 
brazen it out after his terrible exposure down 
at the port seemed amazing. He must know 
that he was a doomed man ; but many things 
led Marotti to suppose that the whole party 
were secretly preparing for flight, and only 
stayed on in order to make their arrangements 
complete. There was a certain daring about 
Nicolai which was his nearest approach to 
a good quality, and he was quick to take 
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advantage of the time allowed him by the 
slow and cautious mode of proceeding which 
the delegato adopted. 

“ Yes, and while he is hesitating and dally- 
ing,” cried Pietro, ‘‘the robbers will make off 
with their ill-gotten gains to begin their 
system of plunder afresh elsewhere.” 

“I do not think our delegato is hesitating ; 
he is carefully preparing a mine which he 
means to spring under their feet. The only fear 
is lest he should delay too long in setting fire 
to his train. If you had not made me pro- 
mise not to interfere until after your release, 
I should have been tempted to help matters 
on a little, but I was afraid of making some 
blunder. I have blundered all my life,” con- 
fessed the old man, with a sigh. 

* Let us lose no more time then,” exclaimed 
Pietro eagerly, “but seek an interview with 
this gentleman at once.” And, seizing his 
hat, he would have gone forth supperless on 
his mission had he not been prevented by 
the remonstrances of his hosts. 

“ Oh, Pietro, when we have killed our last 
fowl for you!” cried the elder lady, reproach- 
fully. 

* Why, you look quite pale with fasting, 
and we have got out the grandfather’s wine 
to make a ‘festa’ of your return, and we 
thought we were going to have such a merry 
supper together,” pleaded Teresa, melting 
into tears, 

“Sit down, sit down, Pietro,” urged 
Marotti, ‘‘ we shall be all the more eloquent 
for a little good wine.” 

Thus exhorted, Pietro sat down; and, 
nature asserting her claims, did full justice to 
the unusually luxurious repast—for in that 
household meat was a rare indulgence. The 
Marottis lived, like the rest of the villagers, 
on herbs and polenta, their chief article of 
food being maize bread. 

The meal over, the men set off without 
more delay for the abandoned convent where 
Signor Martini had taken up his abode. The 
Principe was engaged, as usual, in writing. 
He received his guests with the greatest 
courtesy, and showed an unfeigned pleasure 
in hearing who Pietro was. Marotti he of 
course knew by sight, and with the names 
and history of both he was familiar. Signor 
Marotti, as the older man, _ respectfully 
desired to know whether he stood in the 
presence of the King’s delegate, and whether 
he had been correctly informed when told 
that the municipal council had been dis- 
solved and that the syndaco was by royal 
decree suspended. Signor Martini replied in 
the affirmative. 





‘“* If some of the villagers had known this 
fact,” proceeded the old man, “ I think they 
would have replied in a different manner to 
some of your interrogations.” 

“‘ My dear sir, it was not in my instructions 
to proclaim my mission in the market-place. 
On the contrary, I was recommended the 
utmost reserve and caution.” 

Here Pietro, whose policy was always of 
the bold and daring sort, could no longer 
restrain his impatience. 

“Why all this mystery?” he burst out. 
“Why must there be always secrecy and 
beating about the bush? Signore! these are 
brigands, thieves, murderers! Everybody 
knows it, from the King himself down to the 
smallest child in the village. Why, sir, not one 
poor person has received a grain of the corn 
we ought to have had. The camorristi have 
divided it amongst themselves. They told lies, 
sir, because they were afraid to tell the truth. 
Not knowing that you were a friend they 
trembled, and with reason, for dread is the 
vengeance of the camorristi, as the fate of 
more than one poor murdered wretch has 
warned us. We have been illegally and 
outrageously taxed ; and, in order to account 
for the disappearance of the money, every 
purchase made for the public benefit figures 
in the accounts at double and at treble the 
price that was actually paid.” 

“Stop. Can you prove this?” inquired the 
delegate. ‘Can you get hold of the trades- 
men’s books ?” 

“ Yes—I think I can.” 

*“ My good fellow, you only ¢iink. You 
must surely be aware that mere conviction 
without proof is useless, utterly useless.” 

*‘ But what in the name of allcommon sense 
can be stronger proof of foul play than the 
fact that since this man Nicolai has had the 
control of the public money the village has 
decayed; the population, once flourishing, 
has been reduced to the extremest misery, 
whilst he himself grows richer every year, 
although he has no known means of subsis- 
tence!” 

“That, no doubt, is a reason for very 
grave suspicion and a justification for inquiry, 
but it does not in itself constitute absolute 
proof.” 

“ Then I should like to know what does?” 
demanded the impetuous young man, almost 
fiercely. ‘And then, sir, but the other day, 
down at the port, did not our illustrious 
statesman, the Marquis of Altaterra, expose 
him in the presence of his Majesty and several 
witnesses as a notorious thief and murderer, 
who ought by rights to be at the Bagni? 
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Why is he not sent back there without more 
ado?” 

“ All that is outside my province,” replied 
the delegato coolly. ‘ I am here to investigate 
his conduct as sindaco, and not to ask ques- 
tions as to his former career. Do not doubt 
that justice will be done, Signor Fontana; 
but nothing is gained by hurry and irregu- 
larity.” 

“Then you will allow them to escape,” 
retorted Pietro, with increasing irritation. 
“Perhaps you are not aware that they have 
long been making secret preparations for 
flight?” 

“T am perfectly aware of it; and aware 
also that there is no time to be lost. There- 
fore, if, instead of rhetoric, you can help 
me to a few damning proofs of embezzlement, 
which are all I want to be able to send in my 
report to the Government, I shall be infinitely 
obliged.” 

The cool, dry manner of the man of busi- 
ness chafed Pietro so much that he left the 
convent almost as angry with the King’s 
delegate as with the peasants. He was 
filled with a frantic desire to cut the tangled 
skein which it seemed so impossible to 
unravel. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SicNoR MarTINI was in the habit of re- 
freshing himself after his day’s weary labour 
by alittle stroll in the evening. He would 
cast aside all care and worry at those 
times, and being a man of varied tastes and 
much general information, would find ma- 
terial for amusement and speculation even 
about the narrow precincts of Monte Brigida. 
Wandering around the.outer wall, he would 
try and determine to what precise epoch its 
fortifications belonged. Then he would ex- 
amine the mosses and ferns and wild 
flowers in the crevices of the wall, and look- 
ing upwards, he would admire the terrace 
garden which had been made on its broad 
summit, and think how pretty the vine ar- 
bour was, and how well the geranium in the 
pot harmonized with the blue skirt hanging 
out to dry. Then he would listen to the 
voice singing at the window above, and won- 
der to whom it belonged, and what was the 
origin of the singularly doleful love-song. He 
was aroused one evening from his meditations 
by a sensation as of some animal sniffing 
about him. Looking down, he beheld a 
large white dog, which he recognised as 
Biancone, a beautiful animal of an Apennine 
breed, the property of one of the guardie. 
Signor Martini had often remarked the dog, 








and remarked also the peculiar attachment 
which seemed to exist between him and his 
master. The two were inseparable, and the 
dog would obey the merest sign from Trico, 
who took a pride in showing off the accom- 


| plishments of his dumb companion. It had 


never occurred to Signor Martini to be afraid 
of Biancone, so all the notice he took of him 
was putting out his hand to pat the brute’s 
head. He was warned by a low growl that 
Biancone did not reciprocate his friendly 
feelings. A very low whistle was just audible 
from somewhere: behind, at which the dog 
pticked up his ears and gave a deeper and 
more ominous growl. The delegato saw now 
that the creature meant mischief. Was he 
mad? The weather was very hot. As this 
terrible explanation occurred to him he re- 
coiled, and sought for the revolver which he 
always carried about with him. But before 
he could draw it from his pocket another low 
whistle was heard. The brute crouched, and 
was about to spring at his throat when a 
stone whizzed through the air, and with an 
agonized yelp Biancone limped away as fast 
as three legs could carry him, and from the 
place whence had proceeded the low whistle 
a few muttered oaths were heard. 

‘** Take care of that dog of yours,” shouted 
the delegato to Trico, whom he very na- 
turally concluded to be the man behind. 
“Secure him, or he will do some one mis- 
chief,” and, looking round, he beheld the 
guardia examining the dog’s wounded leg. 

Trico did not at once reply, but presently 
looking up, he said, “Scusa, signor, if 
Biancone gave you a fright by growling at 
you; but it is only a way he has; he means 
no harm.” 

“Then, since you have taught him so many 
clever tricks, you might teach him not to 
frighten inoffensive strollers. That would 
obviate all necessity for throwing stones at 
the poor brute and laming him.” 

*“* You are perfectly right, Signor Principe,” 
returned Trico with great humility, and the 
gentleman thought no more about the inci- 
dent, but returned to his tranquil meditations. 

It seemed his destiny, however, not to be 
permitted to indulge in them undisturbed. 
He began soon to feel uncomfortable sus- 
picions that some one was dogging his foot- 
steps during his evening rambles. A man 
was always wandering about somewhere in 
his vicinity, not very near, but scarcely ever 
out of sight. At last Signor Martini be- 
came both annoyed and suspicious, and one 
evening turned round on his shadow, and 
asked him plainly what his name was, and 
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what he meant by following him. The man 
answered with equal bluntness— 

“‘Never mind what my name is; for, al- 
though, maybe, it is 2 better one than your 
own, Signor Principe, it does not concern 
you to know it. It is enough for you that I 
am a friend, and that if I watch you it is from 
no idle curiosity, nor to please myself, for I 
can assure you that it does not amuse me at 
all to follow you about, and as you must be 
getting rather tired of this eternal walk, I 
advise you to stay at home for the future. It 
would save me a great deal of trouble.” 

“My good friend, why should you take 
this trouble? Do you think me incapable of 
taking care of myself?” 

“Yes, Ido. You are a stranger, and you 
do not know what a curse there is upon this 
village. Accidents are always happening 
here that don’t happen anywhere else. Some- 
thing heavy may fall out of that window on 
your head; or a dog may go mad and bite 

ou.” 

A light broke in upon the delegato’s mind. 

“Tt was you then, that threw the stone at 
the dog? and he was set on to attack me. 
That Z could be such a simpleton as not to 
have found out that before.” Then looking 


earnestly at his intruder. “I know you; you 


are the man they call Trovatello,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ I wrote a letter for you once.” 

“Yes; and it is to that letter that you owe 
your life,” returned Trovatello. ‘‘ You wrote 
a letter and you kept a secret for me, and 
every one who knows me will tell you that 
never a service done to Trovatello goes un- 
repaid or an injury unavenged.” 

Signor Martini remembered distinctly, now 
that it was recalled to his mind, an incident 
which would have made more impression on 
him had he not been absorbed in other 
matters. He recollected how one day his 
solitude at the convent had been disturbed 
by a peasant who desired to speak with him 
in private. The delegato was very much 
occupied, and desired the intruder to tell his 
business quickly and have done with it. 

“It is to ask you to write a letter for me,” 
pleaded the young man. 

“TI have enough letters of my own to 
write,” he had answered somewhat crossly. 
““ My good fellow, apply to some one else.” 

“I cannot bear to confide in any one who 
belongs here,” said the young man. “ You, 
a stranger, can have no curiosity about my 
affairs, and would not be tempted to betray 
my secret. If you will do me this service I 
shall be for ever grateful to you.” 

There was something prepossessing about 





the man’s appearance, and the imploring 
look in his eyes touched Signor Martini. 

“ Oh, if it is to your sweetheart,” he began, 
drawing ink and paper towards him, “ I sup- 
pose I can’t refuse.” 

“It is to my mother,” said Trovatello. “I 
am a poor contadino, but she is a lady of 
rank, and that is the secret that you must 
promise to keep for me.” 

So Signor Martini wrote at Trovatello’s 
dictation a few simple affectionate words, and 
directed them to the Most Noble Elena dei 
Marchese Laurini, reflecting the while that 
great ladies in that part of the world were cer- 
tainly no better than they should be, and also 
that the wish to keep his mother’s secret was 
creditable to the young man, who might have 
used it to his own advantage, and evidently 
had no thoughts of doing so. The result of 
Signor Martini’s present cogitations was to 
make him seize Trovatello’s hand and wring 
it with warm admiration and gratitude. 

“You are a noble fellow,” he exclaimed, 
“and I thank you with all my heart for the 
service you have rendered me. I will take 
your warning, be assured, and stop at home 
for the future. It is but for a very few days,” 
he added to himself, ‘‘and then we shall 
catch them very neatly.” 

For many things were working together to 
bring about a crisis. The delegato had by 
patience and industry accumulated circum- 
stantial evidence against Nicolai and com- 
panions which now amounted to proof of 
more than carelessness, of deliberate dis- 
honesty and embezzlement. In these re- 
searches he was much helped by Gabriele 
Marotti, whose voluntary assistance he saw 
no reason to refuse, in spite of private injunc- 
tions on no account to bring this old man 
into any sort of trouble or danger. 

As for Pietro, he lent his assistance in 
another way. He was generally to be seen 
haranguing a group of adherents which every 
day grew larger. Little by little his enthu- 
siasm and energy communicated themselves 
to the dwellers in Monte Brigida, until the 
smouldering elements in their somewhat slug- 
gish temperaments caught fire, and they 
began to murmur loudly about their rights 
and their wrongs, and to demand of one 
another why, if this gentleman had come to 
deliver them, he need be so very long about it. 
What was the use of being a great man if one 
could do nothing without proof? Why, surely 
he had only to write off to his Majesty and 
say, “ Maesta, just to oblige me, send all 
these people to the Bagni,” and of course it 
would be done withoutany more ado. The idea 
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of the King himself not having the power to 
do what he liked with his own subjects, and 
hang them without rhyme or reason if such 
were his good pleasure, was one which our 
villagers were incapable of entertaining ; and 
if by any surgical operation it could have 
been got into their heads, the result would 
have been very subversive to their loyalty. 
Meantime Nicolai still drove his carriage and 
pair, still demanded his usual perquisites, but 
with léss assurance than formerly. His com- 
plexion was green and yellow, he lost flesh, 
and his countenance was one of brooding 
anxiety and fear. These symptoms of weak- 
ness in the tyrant very much encouraged the 


growing spirit of rebellion. Fowls, eggs, or 
forage were sometimes refused, and when 
given were accompanied by some not very 
civil remarks. Occasionally, too, the sindaco 
would be assailed on his way down the street 
with various gibes and jeers from the wags of 
| Monte Brigida; and although he would turn 
round to threaten, and even lash out with his 
whip, they noticed how livid his face was and 
how his hand shook, and they feared him 
no more. Mariangela was the first of the 
villagers who found courage openly to defy 
the principal tyrant. One day when the pony 
carriage stopped at her door for a pair of 
| fowls, ‘‘ Good fat ones this time, not skinny 
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* Pietro was lying helpless on the ground.” 


like the last,” she stuck her arms akimbo 
and announced boldly that she hadn’t got 
any. Nicolai asserted in no very polite 
terms that she lied, and further remarked 
that lies would not go down with Aim. 

“They went down well enough with you 
that time I lied about the corn,” retorted the 
widow. “I swore I had had four rubbia, 
and I never had a single grain, as you know 
very well.” 

“You had better go and say so,” sneered 
the sindaco ; “a pretty figure you will cut if 
you do,” 

“T am going to say so. We are all going,” 


was the reply. 
XXII—19. 


CHAPTER XII. 


One day while the usual business was going 
on at the municipality, the delegato still 
going through the form of asking for ex- 
planations of hopelessly involved accounts, 
Nicolai giving more and more evasive and 
unsatisfactory answers—a sound, a sort of 
hum or murmur, gradually increasing in 
volume, like the sound of a gong, accom- 
panied by a tramping of feet coming closer 
and closer, gave warning that the long-im- 
pending crisis had come, and in a form for 
which all within those walls were equally 





unprepared. They were being mobbed ! 
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The first thought of most present was to 
bolt and bar the outside door. Nicolai hastily 
whispered to his double to rush out at the 
back entrance and signal for the carabinieri. 
Meantime Signor Martini boldly threw open 
the window, and looking down upon such a 
crowd of men, women, and children as he 
had not believed the village could have mus- 
tered, inquired, in a calm, conciliatory tone, 
“Friends, what may your business be? Is 
there anything that I can do for you?” 

This speech was received with shouts of 
“ Bravo!” and prolonged cheering; then, 
“Your name? your name? and your busi- 
ness here? That is what we want to know.” 

“My name is Carlo Martini,” replied the 
stranger simply. 

“Who sent you here?” 

“His Majesty King Victor Emmanuel.” 

“What did he send you to do?” 

“To inquire into the truth of certain accu- 
sations made by certain persons against the 
mayor and corporation of this village.” 

“And you have not yet discovered that 
they are thieves and pickpockets!” 

Then voices were heard ‘trying to explain, 
but all in a confused jumble together, “ We 
never had an ear of corn, it all goes into 
their pockets.” “They put what taxes they 
please.” “If we complain we are sent to 
prison.” “Somé have been murdered.” And 
the word, “Camorristi, camorristi,” “until 
scarcely anothef® could be distinguished. 

In the midst® f growing tumult, which 
Pietro was enor ue in vain to keep within | 
decorous béunds,-Nicolai showed’ himself on 
the balcony of the upper floor, and*tallied ‘all 
his courage to roar out with his old blwster— 

“T have sent for’th carabinieri, do Yow 
hear? You will soon be all in prison if you 
don’t disperse.” 

There was a roar of execration, and some 
one flung up a stone. It hit no one, but the 
sindaco, pale with passion, drew out a pistol 
and cried, “ Disperse, orI fire into the midst 
of you. Fontana, you shall pay dearly for 
this !” 

There was another yell, another stone. 
Then all was uproar and tumult, in the 
midst of which a shot was heard, and Pietro 
fell bleeding. Almost at the same moment 
Signor Martini, who had gone forth into the 
crowd, trying to second Pietro’s vain at- 
tempts to keep order, staggered, and put his 
hand to his head, from which a bloody stream 
was seen to trickle. Then he forgot all 
except that he was a man and an Italian, and 
faced round to return the blow of his das- 
tardly assailant. The wound which he’ had 





received had made him faint and his sight 
was dim, he could see no one, but he heard 
a scuffle behind him and a voice saying — 

“Hold hard, Matacchione! We have 
caught him in the act. The bravo! the 
paid assassin ! ” 

Then he comprehended that Trico had 
made another attempt on his life, and that 
the faithful Trovatello had not relaxed his 
vigilance. 

The carabinieri arrived in hot haste, to 
find the riot at an end. Many fled at the 
sound of the pistol, and the sight of the 
bleeding victims quieted the rest, but the 
scene which the piazza presented told only 
too plainly what had been going on there. 
Pietro was lying helpless on the ground, and 
the village doctor was examining his wound. 
He had been shot through the leg. Marotti 
bent over him, and his head rested on 
Teresa’s knee. The poor girl, with convulsed 
features and eyes nearly starting out of their 
sockets, presented a still more pitiable spec- 
tacle than her lover. Signor Martini, his 
head bound up, and weak from loss of blood, 
was sitting on the doorstep, also’surrounded 
by a sympathetic crowd. Trico was sullenly 
passive in the strong grip of two stalwart 


‘men, Trovatello’and Matacchione, who had 


constituted theniSelves his guardians. Nicolai 
was still standing on the balcony with the 
pistol"in his hand, and his adherents were 
grouped behind ; the military, all 

back, ‘were headed by an impos 
officer;whose iniform proclaimed , 
The$indaco was taken aback,#oF this orderly 
procession was'very different ftom the undis- 


‘ciplined rabble he-had* been a€tustomed to 


sumnion ‘whentvef there was a riot, and who 
when mafshalled by his dear friend Bonifazio, 
the brigadier, had shown themselves most 
obliging in taking up and marching-off any- 
body he was pleased to indicate without ask- 
ing any inconvenient questions. 

“Who is the sindaco of this village?” 
inquired the commanding officer. 

Nicolai rushed to present himself bare- 
headed before the great man. 

“Signor Colonello, I did not expect this 
honour,” he stammered out. “There has 
been a riot, led by one Pietro Fontana, a bad 
character just out of prison. They mobbed 
the municipality, threw stones at us.” 

“Who is that wounded man?” 

“That is their leader, Fontana, a most 
dangerous character.” 

“Who wounded him?” 

“ He did,” cried Trovatello, indicating 
Nicolai. “Pietro was but trying to keep 
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peace, and #e shot him down without provo- 
” 

Nicolai’s eye roved despairingly amongst 
the ranks of soldiers in search of his parti- 
cular friends. One or two there were, but 
they averted their faces. 

“T did it in self-defence, Signor Colonello,” 
he pleaded ; “ if the Brigadier Bonifazio were 
here, he knows this man, he would explain.” 

“The brigadier you mention,” said the 
Colonel, in a voice of exceeding sternness, 
is in prison on suspicion of being concerned 
in a camorra, as are likewise many of his 
companions.” 

Nicolai staggered, and now Signor Martini 
arose and made his way feebly, supported on 
each side, up to the horseman, and in a voice 
faint indeed, but as distinct as a strong will 
could make it, said :— 

“It is my duty to mention that the man 
whom you address as sindaco is no longer 
such. He has been suspended by royal 
decree, and I am the person at present 
charged by the Government with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of this com- 
munity.” 

“May I see your credentials?” 

The King’s delegate drew from his breast 
pocket a paper, the same which had pro- 
duced such a notable effect on Nicolai, and 
which was signed Victor Emmanuel. 

“Who has dared to assault the King’s 
representative ?” now demanded the officer. 

“Here, we’ve got him, and hard work it 
has been to hold him,” said Trovatello and 
Matacchione both together; and with much 
satisfaction they gave up their prisoner, who 
was immediately handcuffed. 

“ Are there any more to take into cus- 
tody?” inquired the Colonel, addressing 
himself to Signor Martini. 

“Yes; the ex-sindaco and the five as- 
sessors, the giudice conciliatore, the secre- 
tary, the other guardia, and the curato, to 
stand their trial for an association of male- 
factors,” was the reply of the King’s delegate. 

The astonishment was so great, that for a 
time utter silence prevailed.. The camorristi 
were secured without any resistance, but 
Cico had fled in time, and the curato was 
nowhere to be found. He had taken refuge 
in the church, and thence Trovatello dragged 
him forth. 

“Would you commit sacrilege?” gasped 
the poor wretch, trying to profit by the 
weak point—superstition—in Trovatello’s 
character. 

“You absolved me only this morning,” 





that now, and I have not forgotten how you 

let my poor old Santa die without the last 
sacrament. You forgot that Trovatello 
always has his revenge.” 

“Wait a bit. Listen a bit, Trovatello. 
I have something to tell you,” whispered the 
priest. “I know the secret of your birth, 
and if you will let me go, I will reveal it. 
I could make your fortune, Trovatello, for I 
am the priest who married your father and 
mother.” 

“I can prove it without your help,” re- 
plied Trovatello, “and if I cannot, rather 
will I forego land and titles, honour and 
riches, than be baulked of my revenge. At 
Santa’s grave I vowed to avenge her, and I 
will be true to my vow.” 

* % % * * % 

Before the year was out Monte Brigida 
had already begun to recover from the effects 
of the iron rule of its oppressors. Pietro 
Fontana was, by general consent, elected 
sindaco, and although he did not find that 
situation as lucrative as did his predecessor, 
he found time for his wood-carving, and before 
long had earned enough to begin life com- 
fortably with his Teresa. The camorristi 
were convicted of robbery and embezzlement, 
but the charge of murder could not be proved 
against them. They were sentenced to hard 
labour for life. Trovatello was seen for the 
last time in a boat down at. the port, setting 
forth to catch a steamer bound for the oppo- 
site coast. His mother was dead, and, the 
certificate of her marriage being found, a 
subscription was raised (chiefly by the help 
of Signor Martini) by which he was provided 
with the funds necessary to prove his claims 
and to seek out his inheritance. He returned 
no more, but some years after his departure, 
Pietro, in his capacity of sindaco, received 
anonymously a large sum of money, to be 
employed in the erection of a handsome 
tomb, to the memory of Santa, the beloved 
wife of Count Danilo Petrovie de Drobyjac, 
etc., etc. (the names and titles being nume- 
rous and unpronounceable, the omission of 
some must be excused). The Marottis 
never again saw the great man whose one 
night’s sojourn under their roof had been 
productive of such glorious results, but 
they often heard of him, for his is a name 
which will be famous in history. Signor 
Martini has often spent his villeggiatura 
amongst the good folks he had worked so 
hard to emancipate. It was satisfactory to be 
reminded, by the sight of their ever-increasing 
prosperity, that his labour had not been in 





he said triumphantly. “You cannot help 








vain. 
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But, alas! evil is never so entirely conquered | lonely spot, on the road between Monte 


in this world as to leave no trace behind it. 
That the camorra, with its hydra heads, was 
not entirely crushed, was proved by the fact 
that the postman, who had turned king’s evi- 
dence, was found murdered one day in a 


Brigida and Oliveto, as he was pursuing his 
usual daily journey with the post-bag. On 
his forehead was traced, in letters of blood, 
the word “‘ Traditore.” 

THE END. 





POOR CHILDREN’S 


SUNDAY DINNER. 


A Glasgow Charity. 


A RAY in any of our great cities, 
when the busy life sleeps one day in 
seven, when the ring of the hammer and 
anvil is hushed, when even the scream of a 
railway whistle is rare, and the only sound 
that breaks the quiet of the still morning is 
the ringing of a thousand bells, summoning 
the devout to worship, has outwardly much 
to excite gratitude to God for the existence 
of such an ordinance of rest. 

But beneath this outward decorum, hidden 
away out of sight, is too often a phase of 
existence upon which many would fain shut 
their eyes, or pass by on the traditional “ other 
side:” dirty dens peopled by beings, many of 
them having little claim to humanity except 
a certain formation of bone and muscle, the 
spiritual element having been, too often, 
starved out by misery, or burnt out by alcohol. 
Subject to the tender mercies of such crea- 
tures, numbers of infants grow up, and pass 
through the various stages of childhood, 
knowing nothing of childhood’s sweet inno- 
cence, associating the word “father” or 
“mother” with anything but tenderness, a 
kick or a growl their only caréss. 

Little savages, starving in the midst of 
plenty, like a sailor dying of thirst ’mid the 
mocking expanse of ocean, what becomes of 
them, when the silence of God’s day succeeds 
the horror of the previous night, which is to 
most of them the acme of suffering ? 

Come and see a work now going on in 
Glasgow that quietly and unostentatiously is 
gathering in those little outcast lambs. Enter 
a large hall in a district purified by the work 
of the City Improvement Scheme, open and 
comparatively respectable, but on the verge 
of the alleys and closes which still exist in the 
immediate neighbourhood. It is a simple, 
comfortable building, with no unnecessary 
decoration, and yet sufficiently attractive, and 
the interior (as shown on p. 272) presents at 
two o’clock on Sunday afternoons a sight 
unique indeed. 

Fourteen hundred bent heads, fourteen 
hundred young voices repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, uttering the often meaningless petition 





for “ daily bread” with a significance which 
is full of pathos, for those fourteen hundred 
are poor, hungry, ragged waifs from the slums 
of Glasgow, who gather together Sunday after 
Sunday, attracted by this free dinner, which 
is perhaps the only meal in the week which 
they can calculate upon. 

No ticket is necessary, no passport is 
needed, save their hunger and their rags, any 
child, Protestant or Catholic, being admitted, 
and the more destitute, the more welcome. 

The whole area is filled, boys on one side, 
and girls on the other, part of the galleries is 
also occupied, and at times completely 
crowded, while a few spectators look on the 
strange scene from the platform. The 
children’s eyes wander to the texts round the 
walls conveying many a message of peace. 
See the upturned faces, many of them sickly, 
and with that old weird look which suffering 
or crime stamps on the countenance ; others 
again intelligent, and in spite of want or 
wretchedness possessing the fair beauty of 
youth—fair is used advisedly, for it is quite 
noticeable that the dark heads are in a 
minority. 

It is said that exposure to the sun bleaches 
the hair, and the entire absence of head gear 
of any description among the girls may 
account to some extent for their flaxen locks. 
Many of the heads are rough enough and in- 
nocent of comb or brush, but here and there, 
a ribbon that once was blue or red, tied across 
the hair, bears a quaint testimony to the 
feminine love of finery, while some poor 
things hide all defects in a shawl tightly held 
round the head. 

Bare feet are the rule, not the exception, 
but the faces are fairly clean, the wash which 
the dirty ones receive in a side-room previous 
to admittance into the hall having doubtless 
had a marked effect in teaching the virtue of 
cleanliness. 

Monitors sit at the ends of the benches to 
keep order, but their efforts are not much 
taxed, the children seeming too well pleased 
with their quarters to create disturbance. 

At the back of the platform hang large 
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printed sheets with the hymns for the day, 
and the children sing lustily, and evidently 
enjoy it. But the cynosure of attraction is 
an immense black-board (or rather sheet of 
glass, 8 feet square), on which is a Scripture 
picture, boldly done in coloured crayons, the 
Saturday afternoon’s work of a gentleman who 
takes a deep interest in the children, and who 
possesses artistic powers of no mean order. 

Singing over, the lesson for the day is the 
story of the picture, told in such simplicity as 
shall make it clear to the dullest comprehen- 
sion ; and at the end of each month woodcuts 
of the four pictures, with short letter-press, 
form a little book, which each child receives, 
thus conveying good lessons to many a home. 

During the singing of the next hymn there 
is a sensible appearance of expectation, a sup- 
pressed excitement being visible on the faces. 

A low rumbling sound is heard, and small 
waggons are wheeled in, somewhat resembling 
those in use at a coal-pit, and which are 
simply packing-boxes, from a _ well-known 
biscuit factory, set on wheels. Baskets were 
first used, but they did not wear well, nor 
were they so suitable for the purpose. Neatly 
placed in each waggon are four tiers of white 
earthenware mugs containing hot broth, while 
on the top is a tray holding the requisite 
number of bright galvanized spoons. 

As the white-aproned assistants roll the 
waggons along the floor, each to its allotted 
position, the wistful eyes of the children 
follow them with keen expectancy. A 
hydraulic hoist is used for conveying the 
waggons to the gallery, and in crowded meet- 
ings no small number is required there. 

Meantime a neat canvas bag holding 
twenty small round loaves (one for each 
child) has been slung on the benches, and 
each monitress donning a white pinafore, is 
instantly transformed into a smart and busi- 
ness-like lady-help. 

Grace having been said, hundreds of eager 
hands are held out, the mugs are handed in 
rotation, and ere long the ring of the spoon 
shows how very soon the bottom of the can 
is reached. 

The pampered children of luxury, whose 
appetites are cloyed with dainties, and who 
are in the habit of leaving quantities of 
wasted food on their plates, might well learn 
a lesson here. 

The broth is excellent, thick and nourish- 
ing, and is usually made of marrow-bones, 
but at times, when beef is attainable, it is 
cut into small pieces, a few being put into 
each mug, and it is touching to see how 
eagerly the bits of meat are picked out, and 





how keenly they are enjoyed—beef being evi- 
dently mot a thing of every-day occurrence. 

Here and there a can or jug stands at a 
child’s foot, and whatever soup may be left 
over is distributed at the end of the dinner. 

All is done with the utmost order and 
precision, confusion or misconduct being un- 
known words ; indeed, the whole behaviour 
of the children is a remarkable testimony to 
the value of the work, gratitude being the 
first feeling elicited, tends to soften and 
humanise the most neglected. 

In one short hour the whole service is 
over ; there is no flagging, no weariness, all 
is pre-arranged and carried out with spirit, 
and most systematically, as will be seen 
from the following fac-simile of the card given 
to each monitor :— . 





Timz TABLE 


AND Directions FoR WORKERS. 
PROGRAMME. 





1.20. United Be in the Hall by 1.20 for United Prayer 
Prayer, for God’s help in the work. 
1.30. Children |Avoid unnecessary conversation with 
Admitted,| workers. During the assembling make 
yourself acquainted with the wants of the 
st children coming to your seat. Tell 
all to come with clean hands and clean 
faces. Ascertain if they attend a Fore- 
noon Meeting or Sabbath School. Ar- 
range to take those who do not to both. 
When you meet with orphans or others 
needing shelter in Home, Orphanage, 
Industrial School, or Training Institu- 
tion, communicate with Mr, Steel. 
1.50. Seats Fill up your seat to proper number, and 
Filled, receive Haversack with bread from dis- 
tributor. 
2. Opening |See that all your children are seated, and 
rayer, follow the Chairman in the Lord’s prayer. 
2.5. Praise, Late comers are admitted during this ex- 
ercise. See that your children join in it. 
This will prevent their attention being 
taken up with the in-comers. 
2.10. Address, |Complete cessation from work, with still- 
ness over the meeting, is the rule during 
the address. Check inattention kindly, 
and more by eye than by hand, seldom 
leaving your seat. By your whole de- 
portment show the children that you feel 
you are in God’s House on God’s day for 
His worship. 
2.30. Praise and! 
Prayer, 
2.35. Dinner, See that each is supplied. Report any de- 
ficiency to distributor. Prevent waste. 
Do not stand in passage, nor allow chil- 
dren to shift their seats. Whenever mugs 
are emptied, place them quietly in basket. 
This exercise joined in promptly by you 
will be an example to the children. 
2.55. Closing It would add to the solemnity of the meet- 
Prayer, ing, form a good habit, and secure a 
quiet dismissal were a// to engage in 
stlent prayer at the close of this exercise. 
3.  Dismission,|Seat by seat from rear of each division. 
See that all in your seat leave quietly and 
in turn. Step into the empty seat behind, 
and sit down with any of your children 
who wish to remain for conversation. 
Remain seated till asked to join in tke 
closing prayer. 
3-10. United Prayer for God’s blessing on the work. | 


2.50. Prasse, 








Prayer, 








The work is thoroughly organized, and 
has been in active progress for six years ; at 
that time a joint committee of the ‘‘ Sabbath 
School Union” and the “Foundry Boys’ 
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Religious Society,” * anxious to lay hold of 
some of the street Arabs, tried to gain their 
attendance at a religious meeting on Glasgow 
Green ; but it was of no use, for, while the 
meeting was largely attended, the class 
aimed at was never touched. 

The Free Breakfast for adults having been 
successfully started, the directors thereof 
intimated their willingness to give what was 
left over for the children. The truth of 
the old saying, that “ the way to the heart 
is through the mouth,” was instantly seen; 
for no sooner was it known that some 
food was to be had than the poor neglected 
children came from their wretched homes, 
many of them not having even the humblest 
apology for that sacred word, which means 
happiness to so many more-favoured mortals, 
From such a small beginning has grown this 
immense undertaking, which, in winters of 
special cold or distress, has fed 2,200; even 
in summer the attendance rarely falls below 
1,000, 1,200 being the average number. 

It must be explained that the children’s 
Sunday dinner is one branch of the many 
religious schemes and active charities wedded 
together under the name of the “ United 
Evangelistic Association,” which manages 
the finance in connection with them all, and 
is the central point from which each radi- 
ates, the different schemes acting indepen- 
dently, and at the same time working into 
each others hands. The food for the 
children’s dinner is still supplied from the 
funds of the Free Breakfast, the contribu- 
tions to which are entirely voluntary, and 
amounted, in 1880, to £1,706 os. 43d. The 
average cost of each dinner is about £5, or 
at the rate of £3 10s. per 1,000—rather 
less than a penny for each child, a very 
moderate figure, which shows the economy 
with which this charity is managed. 

There is nothing sectarian in this work, 
all differences of ecclesiastical opinion being 
merged in the one desire to advance the 
work, and make it as extensive and practical 
as possible. 

There are 150 workers, monitors, &c., 
many of them warehouse girls, and young 
men of all different pursuits; among the 
number several theological students, for 
whom this is an experience rather outside 
of ordinary college life. These are presided 
over by the committee, active business men of 
the city, who give much of their time to this 
labour of love; and in connection with the 
charity there is only one paid official—the 


* An extensive and valuable organization, also peculiar to 
Glasgow, and deserving special notice. 








person who takes charge of the building and 
cooks for the different entertainments, 

The kitchen, like all else in the new build- 
ing, is excellently adapted to its purpose, con- 
taining several coppers for tea, and three 
boilers for soup, two holding 1,320 imperial 
pints, and one 350 pints, so that a large 
quantity of broth can be prepared with ease. 
Pea-soup is sometimes given as a change 
from broth, varied with ox-cheek or barley- 
soup ; while in summer the fare is altered to 
rice and milk, which is such a favourite with 
the children that the attendance, previously 
falling off, takes a rapid rise as soon as the 
change is made. 

But the grand and practical result of this 
work among the children is riot the mere sup- 
plying their physical wants once a week, but in 
the endeavour to search out the cases and 
raise the neglected young to a higher level, 
and the aim of the Committee is shown in the 
following notes from the report :— 


“1, We never help a child beyond the necessity of 
the occasion on which it is first brought before us 
till we have visited its home, seen the parents or 
guardians, and inquired particularly into the circum- 
stances of the family. 

*¢2. The Sabbath Dinner having brought the 
children together, it is usually the nakedness and 
filth of the child that attract our attention. During 
this winter, however, we have had cause to inquire 
into the circumstances of children whose clothes were 
clean and tidy, and in all these cases work for the 
parents was the need. The Dinner Meeting is a 
centre for hungry children, a stepping-stone, so to 
speak, towards the investigation of the different cases, 
resulting in an improved position for the children in 
the Day Refuges or in other charities. 

‘3. The two Children’s Day Refuges, under our 
own management, have been the chief sources of relief. 
They were established for educational purposes 
before the changes wrought by the School Board, 
and are now the means of enabling many neglected 
children to attend school, whose parents are either 
too poor or too careless to look after them. The 
children receive three meals daily, except Saturday, 
get Bible instruction, and are guided to and from 
school, in some instances of extreme poverty fees 
being paid. Government has made education com- 
pulsory, but no law insists on a child being fed and 
clothed, so the School Board, recognising the value 
of this agency, receives the children on the most 
favourable terms, and a yearly grant from the ‘“ Juve- 
nile Delinquency Board” of £300 for the last two 
years, has been a material help in supporting a 
charity entirely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
and whose usefulness is shown in the fact that, in 
1879, 90 per cent. of the children passed the annual 
examination. 

«4. The children sent to other city charities are, 
of course, only recommended by us, but, with very 
few exceptions, they have been received on the 
ground of our pleading. 

“5. The sufferings of the poor children who have 
drunken and vicious parents are very great, even in 
health, but when sickness overtakes them, their 
position is truly deplorable. They are often allowed 
to sink into imminent danger before a doctor is 
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called. Knowing this, we make every use of the 
medical charities of the city, and, through the kind- 
ness of medical friends, we have been able to give 
«‘advice” on the Thursday evenings at our Inquiry 
Meeting, and can testify to the medicine-chest being 
a powerful auxiliary.’’ 


Every Sunday some cases are inquired into, 
and the child receives the following ticket— 





CHILDREN’S SABBATH DINNER, 
PLEASE CALL 


AT COMMITTEE ROOMS, 
NEW HALL, JAMES MORRISON ST., 
On THURSDAY, AT 7 P.M. 


ENTRANCE BY STEEL ST. 











The address. ofthe parents is then taken 
down, .and neéxt,week the applicant re- 
turns, when»his or her story is compared 
with. the notes sent in on a po: d-by the 
monitor, who has meantime visited the home 
and made 4.rigid examination into the cir- 
cumstances, for lies are prevalent, and im- 
posture must be guarded against.. ~ 

Much destitution:urgently crying for help is 
revealed in the fewsimple but practical remarks 
on these cards ; a copy of one is here given— 





Visitor's Name, 
Address, 
Date of Visit, 


Name. 








Address. 





Father. 
Occupation) 





Mother. 
(Occupation) 





Family. 
Ages, 
Occupation, 
an@ Wages. 





Parochial or 
Society Relief.)| 








Total Income. |! 





Church 
Connection. 





Sabbath School. 








Forenoon 
Meeting. 





Visitor’s 

Suggestions. 

Help Wanted, 
C. 




















Should the case be found worthy, help is 
afforded in the way most likely to be benefi- 
cial, one fixed rule being that money is never 
given, and much disappointment is at times 
expressed when the help of every other kind 
which is ready is not wanted. 

There is also a Dorcas Society by which 
gifts of goods or clothing are warmly wel- 
comed, the need for them (boots or shoes 
especially) being great indeed ; the clothes 
are given most sparingly to the children, and 
only after strict inquiry into the position of 
the family. In any cases where doubt exists, 
mended and patched garments are given, 
which are as useful to the children as new 
ones, but not presenting the same attraction 
to the pawnbroking fraternity, are therefore 
less temptation to a certain class of parents. 

Indeed thealmost utterimpossibility of doing 
good to the children of confirmed drunkards 
is one of. the most. grieving elements im the 
work, and the attempt to d@so aripelle a 
constafitly recurring and pugzling preblem. 

Anothefithing the Committ€e has to con- 
tend with ig the difficulty of ‘getting work for 
those out‘of employment. ~* 

Some years ago a gentleman in Wigton- 
shire asked the Convener* to send down a 
squad of twenty boys to thin turnips: a suit- 
able set of boys was accordingly despatched, 
and great was the enjoyment and also the 
benefit from the change to the pure country air. 
Such demands for labour would meet with 
much acceptance, and be an active charity. 

The following list from the report for 1880 
shows the practical results for the year :— 


209 Children sent to Children’s Day Refuge, Steel St. 


23 ‘i derston. 
7 City Orphan Home. 
8 Sea-side Home for Destitute 
Children, Saltcoats. 
9 to other Seaside and Convales- 
cent Homes, 
Royal Western and Eye Infir- 
maries. 
I Buchanan Educational Institu- 
tion. 
12 Poorhouses, 
10 Poor Children’s Dinner Table.t 
8 Industrial Schools. 
118 School Board Evening Schools. 
28 got work in town (half fees paid). 
89 received clothing from Dorcas Society. 
124 »» bread tickets or meal (contri- 
buted). 
355 », Medicines and medical advice. 


It 


1012, or 3980 since these cases of relief to poor chil- 
dren began to be tabulated. 


* For all the facts contained in this paper, thanks are due to 
the kind courtesy of Mr. John Steel, Convener of the joint com- 
mittee, and whose enthusiasm is the mainspring of this work. 

+ A society for ae = children with dinner every 
day in different quarters of the town, but quite distinct from 
the Sunday Dinner. 
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The Sunday Dinner. 


It is impossible within the limits of this 
paper to give particulars regarding the 
Orphan Home at Saltcoats, one of the most 
useful agencies of the United Evangelistic 


Association, where the most exigently 
wretched of the neglected children are cared 
for, fed, clothed, and educated, at an average 
cost of #12 18s. per annum for each child. 
The moderation of the sum not being attained 
by any denial of necessary comforts to the 
children, but by the system (practised also 
in the Day Refuges) of making the children 
wait upon each other by turns, so that there 
is absolutely no outlay for service. 

Such is one of the means at the disposal of 
this society, for drafting the young into a 


sphere where improvement is possible, and | 


the preceding table shows the extent of their 
labours in this direction. 

Whatever objections may be raised against 
feeding adults on the score of pauperizing 
the lower classes, and encouraging idleness or 
crime, surely not even the most bigoted can 
cavilat a work which aims only at helping poor 
innocent children, whose position is their mis- 
fortune, not their fault, and whose sufferings 
for the sins of others are sufficiently keen and 
painful. Whatever other benefit they may 





receive, they are at “east being civilised: 
witness a little fellow, about eight, taking off 
his cap the moment he entered the hall, and 
hastily snatching the Scotch-bonnet from the 
rough head of his brother, a wee two-year- 
old who could scarcely toddle. 

Look at the children a little closer. 

Here in the front row of the area are two 
little fellows bare-footed, yet with clean faces 
and an evidentattempt at respectability. Their 
mother sells pipe-clay, a species of livelihood 
not likely to yield a very fair means of exist- 
ence to the five human beings she has to 
support. 

There sits a boy shivering, though the day 
cannot be called a cold one for November, 
the rags which take the place of trousers 
hang in ribbons round his thin legs, his feet 
are stuck into large, worn, unlaced boots. 
He is a newsboy and sells evening papers 
at St. Enoch’s Station; he makes 2d. a dozen, 
and the day previous went home with ts. 4d., 
and was turned out with the fourpence to buy 
more papers and bring home more money. 
The second lot does not sell, and in con- 
sequence the boy is on the streets all might: 
At the question, “Why did you not go 
home?” the lips quiver and the eyes fill. 
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Large, dark, beautiful eyes, they are with 
long curled lashes, eyes that make the whole 
face attractive though the rest of the features 
are plainenough. Reiterated questions bring 
out the fact that he dared not go home 
because his father would thrash him! So 


the night is spent in such rest as doorways | 


afford, and the guardians of the peace permit, 
and in the grey morning light the child 
creeps back to his wretched home and is 
admitted by his mother. On being pressed 
he owned that his father took a /aste, “ when 
he could get it.” 











That brute of a man, beating the child 
who is the only bread-winner of the family, is 
a fair sample of the kind of father those 
poor children possess, when they own such 
an adjunct at all. 

The father is always certain to be out of 
work, and more than likely has himself to 
blame for that result. 

Here, again, are three girls; one has just 
come from a fourteen weeks’ stay in a hospital, 
whither she was sent by her friends here; 
she has her hand in splints, and gets it 
dressed after the meeting. She is clean and 
decently clad, doubtless in clothes which 
have been given to her. Her elder sister 








has an intelligent face ; but her clothes are a 
very poor apology, and likely to offer rather 
a thin resistance to the winter’s wind. She 
has a child in her arms, a puny being like an 
infant of six months, but with a face years 
old in the expression of misery. Their 
mother has been dead nine months, their 
father has rheumatic fever, and is out of 
work. There are eight children in that 
family—nine mouths to supply with food, 
and the sole support at present is one older 
sister, who goes out as charwoman ! 

Are not things like that enough to make 
one shudder at the thought, and even with 
the strongest effort of the imagination, what 
is the shought to the reality ? 

Here is a letter handed in during the 
dinner, written in such a way as to show 
that the writer must have known better 
days :— 





“ Mr. —— 
‘*I am almost ashamed to tell you how badly 
off lam. I havetosend Alice for her dinner to-day 
and I have not a bite for myself, and if you could 
send me a little with her I will be very thankful. 
“ Yours respectfully, 
“ F 


” 











Starving! And we call-this a Christian 
land ! 

Those are not sensation “ cases” chosen 
for effect, but the simple facts of one Sunday's 
experience, a2 sample of the misery which this 
society attempts in some measure to relieve. 

A work such as this deserves to be more 
widely known and more fully recognised, 
and it is to be hoped that ere long this Chil- 
dren’s Dinner in Glasgow may not be (so far 
as known) the only institution of the kind in 
the kingdom. For the depths of degrada- 
tion that are revealed, the church members 
who have been allowed to lapse, the brutal 
parents, the suffering children, show in this 
vast substratum of humanity an abyss of 
wretchedness and misery which is simply 
appalling. 

If any tenderness be left in degraded 
human beings it must be for their own off- 
spring, and so it is through the young that 
the best means exist of touching and bene- 
fiting the old ; and if any religion can ever 
reach hearts seared by crime or dulled into 
insensibility by wretchedness, it must be a 
religion which holds out a helping hand ; and 
can there be a better or a more practical way 
than in the words of the prophet of old: 
“To deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house ”? HELEN K. WILSON, 
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CONFUCIUS. 


By MARCUS DODS, D.D., AuTHoR oF “ MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, AND CHRIST.” 


6 han Chinese are supposed to form about 

one-third of the population of the 
world. And there is some ground for be- 
lieving that for the last four thousand years 
they have held much the same numerical 
proportion to the entire human race. Yet it 
may be said that there is but one Chinaman 
who has earned a world-wide reputation—one 
individual who has been large enough to lift 
himself above the millions of unknown, un- 
recorded lives, and force himself on the 
regard of the Western World. It is probably 
due to the absorption of the individual in the 
State, that there is in China so remarkable a 
lack of great names. The individual exists 


for the State, not the State for the individual. 
Everything is crushed down to a dead level 
and monotony. No heroic spirits arise : no 
heroic deeds are done. Patriotism is enjoined 
by law, and the sfirit of devotedness has 
never been evoked. Consequently though 
no state has ever governed so many men, 


none has annals so poorand flat. Individual 
effort is frowned upon: improvement is 
branded as innovation. 

By what singular qualities, then, did Con- 
fucius win for himself his unique reputation ? 
He was not a conqueror stamping his name 
on the terror-struck imagination of surround- 
ing tribes. He was not an inventor whose 
memory is kept green by the gratitude of 
those who daily enjoy the fruit of his genius. 
He was not a poet uttering men’s best 
thoughts and deepest feelings for them in 
words more expressive than their own. He 
was not even a philosopher, or if a philo- 
sopher, his philosophy was on the level of 
that of Benjamin Franklin. In short, no 
ordinary avenue to fame seems to have been 
open to him; and yet, if numbers go for 
anything, what fame rivals that of the man 
who for twenty-three centuries has been 
worshipped as all but divine by nearly one- 
half of the world, and whose words are re- 
garded as canonical by a people compared 
to whose exclusive jealousy the Jewish 
exclusiveness is latitudinarian? ‘The secret 
of his fame is mainly this, that he was the 
Chinaman of the Chinamen, the most con- 
servative and ancestor-worshipping individual 
of the most conservative and ancestor-wor- 
shipping race. It was by his work that the 


I 





national tendencies and popular instincts 
were recognised and definitely fixed. What 
had before been implicit was by Confucius 
made explicit. It was he who formulated 
the relations of ruler and subject, which form 
so large a part of Chinese life. It was he 
who gave utterance to those maxims of 
personal conduct which the Chinese are 
justly proud of, though they do not scrupu- 
lously observe them. Especially it was he 
who gathered into a Chinese canon all the 
wisdom which had been tested by previous 
generations, and so set the seal of complete- 
ness on Chinese life and customs, so far as 
this can be done by any man or by any 
books. 

The facts of his life which are at once 
well ascertained ‘and ‘significant are few. 
Confucius, or Kwitg-foo-tsze (z.c. Kung, the 
master), like somvof.the heroes of Hebrew 
history, was the sén of his father’s old age— 
the long-coveted@™boy whom nine unwelcome 
daughters ha@ypfeceded. He was born in 
the year 551 B.c., of parents who, though 
poor, were in good position. His father was 
a soldier of immense size, strength, and 
courage, and with the blood of emperors in 
his veins ; so that even at the age of seventy 
he found it possible to contract a second 
marriage from which sprang his famous son. 
The child was named Kew from a peculiar 
formation on the top of his head, which is 
still represented in some of the statues of 
Confucius. In his third year he lost his 
father, and of his childhood and school days 
only one characteristic trait is preserved. 
As it is recorded of Athanasius that he was 
observed when a child playing at church 
ceremonies, and himself enacting the part of 
a bishop, so of Confucius it is related that 
“as a boy he used to play at the arrangement 
of sacrificial vessels, and at postures of cere- 
mony.” At the age of nineteen he married, 
and entered the service of the State as a 
keeper of grain-stores and inspector of pas- 
tures and flocks. These duties were inter- 
rupted three or four years after by the death 
of his mother, an event which required that 
he should go into retirement for twenty-seven 
months. This period, however, was abun- 
dantly utilised for purposes of study and of 
inquiry into funeral and other religious 
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observances and ancient customs. By slow 
degrees, and with some interruptions, he won 
his way at the age of fifty to a position in 
which he could practically carry out the 
social reforms he had long designed. As 
chief-magistrate of the town of Chung-too he 
produced in a single year a marked improve- 
ment in trade-customs, in the private life of 
the citizens, and generally in the prosperity 
of the community. Rulers and people were 
alike sensible of the change. Neighbouring 
governors applied to him for draft-schemes 
for the government of their provinces ; and 
when he was made Minister of Crime, so 
alive were the criminal classes to his integ- 
rity and thoroughness, that his mere appoint- 
ment awed them into honesty. 

His success indeed was his ruin. The 
province of Loo became the envy of surround- 
ing provinces, and by an extraordinary appeal 
made to the sensual appetites of its prince, 
the neighbouring rulers succeeded in destroy- 
ing the influence of the austere minister. 
When eighty dancing girls and one hundred 
and twenty of the finest horses arrived as a 
present to the prince, a discerning friend of 
Confucius said to him, “ Master, it is time for 
you to be going.” Reluctantly and regret- 
fully Confucius withdrew, and the remainder 


of his life is a record of sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, and unsettledness. Passing from place 
to place asthe Apostle of Reform, he wasevery- 
where rejected, though frequently treated 


with kindness and respect at the first. His 
wife, his son, his most intimate disciples, died 
during these melancholy years, till at last, 
broken with years and failure, he bowed to 
his fate. He died in his seventy-third year, 
a disappointed, saddened man, conscious of 
his own’ greatness, or at any rate of the 
importance of his teaching, and yet more 
than doubtful whether any lasting impression 
had been made by it. If we may judge from 
the pathetic significance of one of his brief 
sayings, he seems to have himself lost hope, 
and to have allowed his long-cherished ideal 
kingdom of Chow to pass altogether into 
cloudland, out from among all practical 
realities. “Extreme is my decay,” he says; 
“for a long time I have not dreamed as I 
was wont to do, that I saw the Duke of 
Chow.” Dr. Legge gives the following touch- 
ing account of his death. “ Early one morn- 
ing he got up, and with his hands behind his 
back, dragging his staff, he moved about by 
his door, crooning over :— 
“*The great mountain must crurable; 


The strong beam must break ; 
And the wise man wither away like a plant,’ 





After a little he entered the house and sat 
down opposite the door. Tsze-Kung had 
heard his words, and said to himself, ‘If the 
great mountain crumble, to what shall I look 
up? If the strong beam break, and the wise 
man wither away, on whom shall I lean? 
The master, I fear, is going to be ill.’ With 
this, he hastened into the house. Confucius 
said to him, ‘ Tsze, what makes you so late? 
* * No intelligent monarch arises; there is 
not one in the empire that will make me his 
master. My time is come to die.’ So it was. 
He went to his couch, and after seven days 
expired,” 

The acknowledgment so scantily given 
him in his lifetime was afterwards abundantly 
rendered by those to whom he was little more 
than a name. His reputation grew until, in 
the year 57 of our era, it was enacted that 
sacrifices be offered to him in all the colleges 
of the principal divisions of the Empire. A 
few centuries more, and temples were erected 
to him, and his worship became, as it remains 
to this day, the State religion. Twice a year 
the Emperor, himself the representative of 
the divine to all Chinamen, performs cere- 
monies in honour of Confucius, with special 
solemnity, and this most exalted of poten- 
tates bows himself to the earth and invokes 
the spirit of Confucius in the words, ‘‘ Great 
art thou, O perfect sage! Thy virtue is full, 
thy doctrine is complete. Among mortal men 
there has not been thine equal. All kings 
honour thee. Thy statutes and laws have 
come gloriously down. Thou art the pattern 
in this imperial school.” 

While, however, the career of Confucius as 
a practical statesman or reformer was almost 
wholly ineffective, his influence in private on 
the select circle that owned him as their 
master and treasured his words was immense. 
He may best be understood as a kind of 
Chinese Socrates, quickening his disciples 
to think rather than handing over to them a 
finished system, fearless and disinterested as 
the Greek sage, and with a like capacity of 
discriminating between the likely pupil and 
the unimprovable dullard. “ Rotten wood,” 
he said, “cannot be carved; a wall of dirty 
earth will not receive the trowel. This Yu, 
who sleeps in the daytime, what is the use of my 
reproving him?” Again, “I do not open 
up the truth to one who is not eager to get 
knowledge, nor help out any one who is not 
anxious to explain himself. When I have 
presented one corner of a subject to any one, 
and he cannot from it learn the other three, 
I do not repeat my lesson.” As a teacher he 
maintained throughout his whole career a 
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perfect independence, for which we cannot 
but honour him. A provincial governor who 
had been captivated with his conversation, 
offered him the revenues of one of his towns, 
but Confucius declined the gift, saying to his 
disciples: ‘A superior man will only receive 
reward for services which he has done. I 
have given advice to the Duke, but he has 
not yet obeyed it, and now he would endow 
me with this place. Very far is he from 
understanding me!” Threats moved him as 
little as bribes or rewards. His vigorous 
reforms and re-assertion of forgotten and in- 
convenient customs often made him obnoxious 
both to rulers and people. But he argued that 
if heaven had wished to let the cause of truth 
perish, he would not have been impelled to 
proclaim it, and “if heaven intends that the 
truth shall not perish, then what can the 
people of Kwang do to me?” Always ac- 
cessible to the earnest enquirer, he never 
declined to give instruction, though his pupil 
might—to use his own words—have nothing 
to give him but a bundle of dried flesh. He 
was himself profoundly interested in human 
duties and relationships, willing always to 
receive or to impart light. ‘“‘ There were four 
things,” his disciples used to say, ‘from 
which the master was entirely free. He had 
no foregone conclusions, no arbitrary pre- 
determinations, no obstinacy, no egoism,”— 
important qualities, certainly, in any one who 
proposes to find the truth. Of his sincerity 
no one can entertain a doubt. “I detest,” 
he says, “that which has appearance without 
reality; I detest clever men, for fear that 
they shall confound justice; I detest an 
eloquent mouth, fearing lest it confuse truth ; 
I detest the colour of violet, because it mimics 
the colour of purple; I detestthe most respect- 
able people of a neighbourhood, because they 
mimic virtue.” 

The subject matter of the teaching of Con- 
fucius was Ethics. In his day, there was a re- 
markable stirring of the Chinese mind; and this 
mental movement naturally revolved round 
the popular religion. ‘This religion was one 
which could satisfy neither the speculative 
nor the morally earnest men. It was a de- 
generate nature-worship, each natural agency 
being under the control of departmental 
spirits, who had to be consulted and propi- 
tiated on every occasion. No better soil could 
be found for charlatanry and superstition. 
Two reformative reactions appeared in the 
sixth century, B.c., the one associated with the 








name of Lao-tsze, the other with that of Con- 
fucius. The work of the former was an 
attempt to elevate the popular religion by 
rationalizing it, or finding a sufficient specu- 
lative basis for faith. To Confucius fell the 
more congenial task of introducing a higher 
morality. Both were disatisfied with the state 
of matters around them: the one said to him- 
self: Let us see what basis, in fact, there is 
for religious worship; let us find out what 
existence is, and what this world is, and 
whence we are. The othersaid: Let us look 
at the things immediately before us, and 
speak only of what we know, and regarding 
which we can make positive affimations. The 
one was the Hegel, the other the Comte of 
China. They had no sympathy with one 
another; Confucius had a dry, prosaic, prac- 
tical mind which could only gaze in wonder 
at the speculative flights of Lao-tsze. He 
was not ashamed to make the admission to 
his disciples: “I know how birds can fly, 
how fishes can swim, how animals can run. 
But there is the dragon: I cannot tell how 
he mounts on the wind through the clouds 
and rises to heaven. To-day I have seen 
Lao-tsze, and can only compare him to the 
dragon.” 

The position of Confucius may best be 
understood through the analogous position of 
the statesmen-philosophers of Rome, such as 
Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch. Confucius 
could not break with the religion of his 
country, and he had no desire to do so. 
A reverence for antiquity was his chief 
characteristic, “I am a transmitter, not a 
maker,” he was fond of saying. All his 
reforms were conducted in a conservative 
spirit, and on the principle that all wisdom 
had been given to the ancients. He would 
not meddle with the established worship 
which had satisfied his fathers. It was part 
of his duty, as a good citizen, to render that 
worship, and therefore he would unquestion- 
ingly give it. To him, as to every Chinaman, 
the State was the supreme entity. It was to 
it he owed his allegiance, and his aim was to 
discover how men could best live together, 
and serve the State. Like Aristotle, he is de- 
voted to Ethics and Politics, and has nothing 
to say about the Divine. The bent and 
constant attitude of his mind is given in his 
words: “To give oneself earnestly to the 
duties due to men, and while respecting 
spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them ; this 
may be called wisdom.” 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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THE ROAD TO THE POLE. 


a Bachting Cruise to Mobapa Zemlya and Seas adjacent. 
By Carrain ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM, R.N, 


CONCLUSION.* 


(} the 22nd of July our anchor was again 

at the bows, and we made a second at- 

tempt to sail through the Matyushin Shar, 

confidently expecting that this time, at least, 

we should not be disappointed, and that we 

ae with ease sail into the Kara Sea. 
it— 


** Who knows what the coming hour, 
Veiled in thick darkness, brings for us ?” 


The coming hour brought for us nothing 
but disappointment. Sailing up with a fair 
wind, to our great joy we passed the position 
where a month previously our progress had 
been arrested by ice, and we naturally con- 
gratulated ourselves on the prospect of getting 
through; but only a few short miles farther 
on, we again met an ice barrier, and one 
apparently of such a formidable nature as to 
afford us little hope of its being removed 
until a much later period of the season. 

Anchoring the vessel under the lee of a 
projecting point we decided, before abandon- 
ing our project of reaching the Kara Sea, 
upon ascertaining the extent of the obstruc- 
tion. It is never pleasant to relinquish 
suddenly all one’s ideas and hopeful anticipa- 
tions. 

The position of the ice was, we knew, in 
the very narrowest part of the Matyushin 
Shar; we therefore indulged ourselves with 
the hope. that the ice was of no great extent, 
and that being impinged on two points in the 
channel, it would be released and cleared away 
by the first breeze of wind or unusually high 
tide. A set of serial temperatures obtained 
in the channel revealed to us the fact that 
the warmth of the water was increasing, 
caused by the innumerable streams and 
rivers that were now emptying themselves 
into the sea; and this in itself considerably 
raised our hopes, for we were aware that the 
ice would be unable to exist for any length of 
time in water whose temperature, although 
ever so little, was above the freezing point. 

' {* These papers have been in type for some time, but, muck 


to our regret, it was found impossible-to publish them sooner. 
A_full account of all the details and observations of this 


“Yachting Cruise’? has just been published by — 


Markham in a very interesting volume entitled ‘‘ A. Polar 

Reconnaissance.” It is issued by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul 

& Co., who have kindly placed at our disposal the two illus- 

iow appear with our second and third papers.— 
dD. G.W. 





With all these hopeful prognostications we 
started, after the vessel was secured, to walk up 
the channel to ascertain how far the ice barrier 
extended. The road was none of the best, 
for the hills had an unpleasant knack of de- 
scending sheer into the water ; if we adhered 
to the ice-foot, the snow on its surface was of 
such a sludgy consistency as to render the 
walking laborious and unpleasant, whilst if 
we remained on the land we had to walk on 
the slope of the hills at an angle of 25° and 
over huge rocks and boulders. 

The walking altogether was most atrocious, 
the difficulties being greatly augmented by 
the thaw which for some days had been in 
rapid progress. The ravines were, in conse- 
quence, filled with turbulent streams of water, 
which necessitated great care on our part in 
crossing them. One of these watercourses 
was bridged over by a great mass of snow, 
under which the water was rushing in its 
headlong course towards the sea. Thinking 
it would offer a safe and easy method of cross- 
ing, I walked over it, but my confidence in 
the bridge was sadly misplaced, as was very 
nearly my body, for just as I had reached the 
centre it gave way with a tremendous re- 
port. Fortunately I succeeded in scrambling 
across to the opposite side in safety, but on 
looking behind I saw the remains of my 
bridge being whirled and tossed about in the 
seething foam, as it was rapidly carried away 
by the stream. 

After a rather toilsome walk of eight miles, 
to our great delight we reached the eastern 
limit of the ice barrier; the water beyond 
flowed from the Kara Sea. Only seven 
or eight miles of ice separated us then 
from the sea we were desirous of entering. 
It was certainly very provoking that we 
should be delayed by such an insignificant 
obstruction, but knowing that a gale of wind 
would very speedily clear it away, we resolved 
upon waiting, and were well rewarded for our 
patience, for in a week’s time we had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the. dispersion of 
the ice, and on the last day of July we at 
length sailed into the Kara Sea. 

But the Kara Sea, alas! was full of ice, and. 
ice of such a character as entirely to pre- 
clude the possibility of extending our obser- 
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vations in its neighbourhood during the short 
time we had at our disposal. 

As “sport” was the main object of our 
cruise, and as we thought that by sailing to 
the southward we should in all probability 
reach a navigable sea free of ice, it was de- 
termined to work our way south, in a narrow 
channel of what might be termed land-water 
that usually existed between the pack and 
the shore, with the intention, if possible, of 
reaching Yalmal peninsula, which had the 
reputation of being a good place for wal- 
ruses. 

On one occasion we had a rather narrow 
escape of leaving the ribs of our little vessel 
to bleach with the drift-wood on the shores 
of Novaya Zemlya. We were at anchor in 
Lutke Bay on the east coast, and perhaps 
had taken up a position rather closer to the 
beach than was quite prudent. 

During the might a. heavy gale of wind, 
accompanied by very strong squalls, sprang 
up, blowing dead on to the shore. During 
one of these squalls, more violent than those 
that had preceded it, we went on deck, feel- 
ing anxious regarding the position of the 
vessel, in such close proximity to the shore. 

It was midnight, but not a soul was on 
deck. The vessel had tautened out her 


cable to the utmost extent, and we could 
with ease have pitched the proverbial biscuit 


on the beach. On putting the lead over the 
side, to our horror we found only eight feet 
of water, the J/sdjorn at the time drawing 
seven and a half feet. 

The squalls were coming down fast and 
furious, and the sea had already risen. How 
it was we did not strike as each wave receded 
will always be a mystery to me. Quickly 
rousing our crew—who, it must be acknow- 
ledged, when they perceived the danger that 
threatened them were not slow in coming on 
deck—we hove off a short distance to our 
anchor and then let goa second one, veering 
out both cables to the same scope that the 
ship was riding to before ; it was impossible 
to veer more—had we done so we should in- 
fallibly have struck. No sooner were the 
two cables secured than down went the crew 
to finish the sleep from which we had dis- 
turbed them, leaving no watch on deck! By 
3 A.M. the wind had moderated, and coming 
more round to the northward left us in com- 
parative safety. 

The conformation of the land on the east 
coast of Novaya Zemlya we found to be very 
different from what it was on the western side. 
Low undulating plains took the place of the 
noble hills, deep valleys, and glaciers for 





which the west coast is so conspicuous. 
Both, however, possess innumerable bays and 
harbours, in which vessels may always find 
refuge either from stress of weather or the 
closing in of the ice. The vegetation did 
not appear to be so rich or profuse on the 
Kara Sea side as it was on the opposite 
coast, although I obtained a few specimens 
which I failed to get on the west side. 

During the time that we were in the Kara 
Sea a great number of seals were shot, out 
of which only a few were secured, on account 
of the animals sinking before the boat could 
pull up in time to harpoon them. The Nor- 
wegians aver that during the month of 
August it is almost impossible to pick up a 
seal in the water after being killed, even if 
shot close alongside the boat, so rapidly do 
they sink. Our experience certainly corrobo- 
rated this assertion, for whereas in June and 
July it was quite the exception to lose a seal 
by sinking after being shot, in the month of 
August it was quite an exceptional one that 
was secured. 

It is a curious fact that although butterflies 
are to be found in Novaya Zemlya, none had 
hitherto ever been collected by the naturalists 
who had visited its shores, and I only saw 
them on one day (when I was fortunate 
enough to catch several specimens) out of 
the many on which I landed with the express 
purpose of seeking for them. Perhaps for 
them their summer is only of one or at the 
most three days’ duration. Their life must 
indeed be a brief, but who can say that it is 
a merry one? 

I do not think the remark made to me by 
our mate on one occasion, when the weather 
and climate was the topic, was at all an 
inappropriate one. He said, “that for two 
months we not have summer, the remainder 
of the year is winter!” This, I think, is 
very true, and may be applied to the living 
world, both animal and vegetable, of Novaya 
Zemlya. 

As we proceeded south the character of 
the country again underwent a change ; the 
hills became higher and more rugged; we 
lost the low undulations that we had been 
accustomed to, and the land assumed a 
totally different aspect ; to borrow an expres- 
sion that I once heard an American friend 
make use of, it was getting more “ravenous!” 
for deep ravines intersected the different 
hills, discharging their contents into the 
numerous lakes which run parallel to the 
coast. These large ponds are a very striking 
feature of the coast on the east side of the 
island. In them are to be found breeding in 
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great numbers the Bean and Brent geese, the 
eider and the long-tailed ducks, besides an 
occasional swan, whilst along the banks are 
to be found the Zringa maritima, the ringed 
plover, and many other smaller birds. 

In one of the lakes at our extreme’southern 
position, my companion was fortunate enough 
to kill no less than twenty-two fish (Sa/mo 
alpinus) in a few hours. They were, I 
believe, the first ever killed with a fly in 
Novaya Zemlya. Their weight was from 
two to fourteen pounds, yielding a total of 
one hundred and ten pounds. One of these 
fish, broiled on the embers of a drift-wood 
fire, made an excellent repast, and tasted as 
well, if not better, than if cooked with al! the 
resources of a well-equipped cuisine at com- 
mand. 

The difficulties that we had to encounter 
in various ways in order to make progress to 
the southward, and the little prospect of ob- 
taining game in that direction, again made a 
change in our plans; and after sixteen days 
spent in sailing only sixty miles, it was de- 
cided to return to the Matyushin Shar. 
We felt that to persevere in our intentions of 
reaching Yalmal Land would have involved 
too great a loss of time. Young ice was 
already beginning to form on the surface of 
the sea, leaving a clearly defined canal behind 
us as we sailed through. This was a sign 
that we had nearly reached the end of our 
tether in those waters. The short Arctic 
summer was rapidly approaching its end, and 
winter, with its cold inhospitable grasp, was 
about to claim the surrounding land and sea, 
and freeze it all up into one solid continent. 

On the 18th of August we re-entered the 
Matyushin Shar, where, to our great surprise 
but no ‘small pleasure, we met the Dutch 
exploring schooner, Willem Barents, an 
account of whose doings during the preceding 
year in the same waters was published two 
years ago in Goop WorpDs. 

As she had left Europe more than a month 
after our departure from England, we had 
not only the gratification of meeting old 
friends, but also the extreme pleasure of re- 
ceiving letters and papers from home. 

The following three days we passed in 
each other’s company, working through the 
Matyushin Shar. We then parted, having 
agreed, if possible, to meet again to the 
north, as we had again determined to make 
another attempt to sail round the northern 
end of Novaya Zemlya, and try to reach 
Ice Haven, the spot where Willem Barents 
and his crew passed the winter of 1596. 

On the 22nd of August the two ships 





separated, and on the evening of the same 
day we sailed out of the Matyushin Shar, to 
which we bade a long, perhaps an eternal, 
farewell. 

At this time our little ship was almost un- 
bearable from the amount of blubber, in a 
more or less advanced stage of decomposi- 
tion, which was stowed in barrels in the hold. 
The motion of the vessel at sea caused such 
a nauseous odour to permeate the whole ship 
as to make our cabin almost uninhabitable. 
It was not the good wholesome smell of 
blubber which I recollect brought the tears 
to my eyes in the boiling oil establishment at 
Dundee, but it was a sickly, nauseous stench 
of decomposed animal matter! A smell that 
is quite indescribable. 

It was a little ameliorated by boring a hole 
in the bows of the ship, and so admitting the 
water, which was afterwards pumped out; 
and thus for the time a portion of the objec- 
tionable matter which had found its way into 
the bilge was got rid of; but, for the re- 
mainder of the cruise, we were condemned 
to endure the rich perfume of the douguet a 
la Isbjorn. 

A falling barometer and the appearance of 
dirty weather drove us for shelter into South 
Solmenjew Bay on the 25th of August. On 
that night the sun set, wild and fiery, at half- 
past nine, the twilight following being just 
sufficient to enable us to distinguish the 
planet Jupiter, the first heavenly hght, with 
the exception of the sun and moon, we had 
seen since leaving England. 

At the head of the bay in which we had 
taken refuge was a large glacier entirely sur- 
rounding a range of hills; that is to say, 
the glacier had the appearance of | being 
split in two by the hills, which seemed to 
spring up, as it were, from the very centre of 
the ice. 

Accompanied by one of the harpooners, I 
landed with the view of making a closer ex- 
amination of this glacier. 

We first’ walked along the beach until 
within a short distance of its terminal face, 
the rugged edge of which rose perpendicu- 
larly out of the sea to a height of about 
thirty-five feet, when, crossing its lateral 
moraine, consisting of large heaps of squeezed 
up mud and stones pressed into all sorts of 
grotesque shapes, we ascended the side of 
the glacier, and, reaching the top, walked 
some two or three miles on it towards the 
interior. 

For about a mile from the face of the 
glacier the surface presented an irregular 
and chaotic mass of ice, apparently tumbled 
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The Meeting of the Wiz/em Barents 


about in the strangest and most wanton con- 
fusion. I can compare its appearance to 
nothing more appropriate than to that of a 
turbulent, boisterous sea instantaneously 
solidified by congelation. Deep crevasses, 


treacherously bridged over by snow, neces- | 


sitated great caution on our parts as we 


walked along. Our guns were decidedly en- | 
cumbrances, and I could not help wishing | 
for the appearance of some kind fairy who | 
into | 


would undertake to transform them 
Alpenstocks. 


As we advanced, the surface of the glacier | 


assumed a more smooth and undulating 
character, when the walking became propor- 
tionately improved. In some places, how- 
ever, the ice was so slippery that we found 
great difficulty, with our smooth nailed boots, 
in retaining a perpendicular position, and we 
found it much easier to make progress on 
“all fours,” however undignified we might 
have appeared in that position. 

I know nothing more deceptive to the eye 
than the appearance of the surface of a 
glacier. At a short distance it looks so 
smooth, and in some places so level, that 
travelling over it appears easy enough. But, 
on a closer approach, the beautiful level 
plains are found to be intersected by broad 
streams of water, which, by constant friction 
during their course to the sea, have so worn 
away the ice that their beds are, in reality, 
considerable chasms many feet in depth. 


and the /sd7orn in the Matyushin Shar. 


‘Some of these cracks or fissures were not 
|many feet in width, and these we easily 
| jumped over, but the broader ones in some 
instances necessitated a long déour. 

The murmuring of the running water, and 
the low moaning of the wind which somehow 
found its way to the bottom of these fissures, 
some eighty or hundred feet immediately 
underneath us, had a very weird effect, en- 
hanced, on gazing down into the depths 
below, by seeing the beautiful icicles of all 
| sizes that adorned the sides with an exquisite 

network fringe. 
| The 27th of August saw the little Zsdjorn 
| again under sail, and subjected to the buffet- 
| ings of a strong wind and sea. 
| On the following day, with a fine fair wind, 
| we ran past Berg Island, and on to the north 
ion of the Pankratjew: Islands, where, as 

agreed with the Dutch, we landed, erected a 
large cairn, and deposited a record detailing 
our movements. This cairn was surmounted 
by a cross, on which our vessel’s name was 
inscribed. 

On the same evening we passed the Ba- 
rents Islands, and the next morning, being 
off Cape Nassau, encountered the severest 
gale of wind we had hitherto experienced. 
During the afternoon the wind increased con- 
siderably. 

Being close in to the land the squalls that 
assailed us were more frequent and violent 
than we should have felt had we been 
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farther at sea. Moreover, the wind was ex- 
cessively keen and cutting as it swept down 
over the glaciers, which offered little or no 
impediment to its velocity. 

For some time we endeavoured to reach a 
harbour in which shelter might be obtained, 
but so fast and furious came the squalls, cut- 
ting the surface of the water and lashing it 
into a perfect sheet of white foam, that all 
sail had to be reduced, and the little cutter 
lay helpless, sometimes almost on her beam 
ends, in the trough of the sea, until the fury 
of the gale had abated ; when we were eventu- 
ally enabled to reach the haven, to accom- 
plish which the gale had for so long baffled 
our utmost exertions. 

During our stay in this anchorage, how- 
ever, it blew so violently from the south-west 
that for three days it was quite impossible to 
leave the ship. Such was the fury of the gale, 
accompanied by heavy snow, that we dared 
hardly venture ondeck. Although anchored 
within two hundred yards of the shore, the 
land was scarcely ever visible, whilst every- 
thing on our upper deck was completely 
buried under the snow, great drifts being 
piled up under the lee of the bulwarks. 

A lull in the weather enabled us to put to 
sea on the 5th of September, when a course 
was shaped northwards. 

The scenery along the extreme north-west 
of Novaya Zemlya is very fine, and is rendered 
all the more so from the number of large 
glaciers along the coast. 

On the morning of the 6th of September 
we rounded Ice Cape, and at noon, the same 
day, landed on one of the Orange Islands, 
and erected a cairn in which a letter was 
placed for the Dutch. 

The Orange Islands consist of two and are 
situated off the northern extreme of the land. 
To us, therefore, belonged the honour of 
carrying the British flag for the first time to 
the northward of Novaya Zemlya. 

On the 8th of September we sighted our 
Dutch friends in the Willem Barents, but 
it was blowing too hard to effect any com- 
munication. It was only after our return to 
Tromso we heard the pleasing news that she 
had actually reached Franz Josef Land, on 
the evening prior to the day on which we 
saw her. 

The weather being threatening, and know- 


’ ing there was a good deal of ice to the 


northward of Novaya Zemlya, they deemed 
it prudent to return at once, so that they 
did not have an opportunity of landing 
and exploring that interesting country. It 


was, however, a great geographical achieve- 
XXII—20 ” - 





ment, bravely undertaken and_ gallantly 
executed. 

On the same evening that we saw the 
Dutch, being in a comparatively high latitude 
(78° 8°), steering to the north with no ice in 
sight, we experienced a strong northerly 
gale, compelling us to lay-to for twenty-four 
hours, during which time we were blown and 
drifted a long way to the southward. This 
gale lasted nearly three days, which were to 
us three days of utter wretchedness. A gale 
of wind at any time, even in a large ship, is 
bad enough, but in a tiny 40-ton cutter, 
with the temperature below freezing point, a 
heavy sea running, and a most abominable 
smell pervading the whole vessel, it is abject 
misery. It is almost impossible to do any- 
thing. Walking, of course, is quite out of 
the question, and yet to remain on deck 
without moving about meant simply to get 
wet through in two or three minutes and 
then freeze. The only alternative is to re- 
main below, with the risk of having one’s 
head broken by the falling on it of some 
book, rifle, or other /rivial weight. 

A fair wind springing up on the 11th, 
enabled us to recover a little of our lost 
ground. On the next day we sighted ice in 
latitude 78°. Determined, if possible, to 
ascertain the extent and nature of the ice, 
we steered due north, threading our way 
through loose, but on some occasions broad 
streams. Having penetrated through this 
ice for five-and-twenty miles, and finding it 
gradually getting more closely packed, we 
had reluctantly to come to the conclusion 
that it would be unwise in our little sailing 
vessel, with only four weeks’ provisions on 
board, to persevere any longer, more espe- 
cially as thick weather had come on and we 
were enveloped in a thick fog. Waving 
reached the latitude of 78° 24’, the ship’s 
head, much to the relief of our crew, was 
turned to the southward, and the homeward 
journey commenced. 

This virtually ended our “ yachting cruise 
to Novaya Zemlya and seas adjacent.” I 
did not bring my readers out with me from 
England, nor will I ask them to accompany 
me home ; suffice ii to say that, after a rather 
boisterous passage across the Barents Sea, we 
reached Troms6 on the 22nd of September, 
where we left our little craft and her hard- 
ened crew, and on the 6th of October we 
landed at Hull, after an absence of more than 
five months, with our rather heterogeneous 
natural history collections in good order. 

Duty necessitated my departure from Eng- 
land a few weeks after my arrival; so, if I 
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have not made my subject as interesting to 
my readers as it might have been, I must 
ask them to attribute it to the fact that it 
was written in the saloon of a passenger 


steamer under the sweltering rays of a 
tropical sun, and with about a dozen children 
disporting themselves in innocent infantine 
gambols around me. 








THOMAS 
By R. H. 


Soe common figment that we have lost 
a great writer for the first time, when 
first there ceases to be any place on the 
earth where his living body can be found, is 
perhaps more obviously a figment in the case 
of Thomas Carlyle than in that of any author 
of this century. For many. years back it 
had been tolerably certain that Carlyle would 
add nothing more to that body of unique 
imaginative work which constitutes his real 
contribution to the life of man, except what- 
ever of reminiscences and correspondence 
might be forthcoming at his death. And we 
now know not only that this has added, and 
will add, much very rich material to our 
knowledge of him, but also that what it adds 
will be exactly of the kind most fitted to 
increase the due appreciation of his great 
genius, and temper the undiscriminating 
idolatry of his special adorers. An author 
is best known, known in the best manner, 
when the largest number of those who are 
accessible to his influence first redlise most 
clearly what he was as a whole; and it is 
certain that a much larger number of people 
will recognise more clearly what Carlyle was 
as a whole, during the next ten years, than 
have ever realised it up to the present 
moment. 

Carlyle seems to me to have had the 
temperament and the powers of a great artist, 
with what wasin effect a single inspiration for 
his art, and that one which required so great 
a revolution in the use of his appropriate 
artistic materials, that the first impression he 
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prehending it not, and therefore it was that 
he strove so hard to invent a new sort of 
style which should express not simply the 
amount of human knowledge, but also, so far 
as possible, the much vaster amount of 
human ignorance against which that know- 
ledge sparkled in mere radiant points break- 
ing the gloom. Every one knows what 
Carlylese means, and every apt literary man 
can manufacture a little tolerably good Carly- 
lese at will. But very few of us reflect what 
it was in Carlyle which generated the style, 
and what the style, in spite of its artificiality, 
has done for us. Indeed I doubt if Carlyle 
himself knew. In these reminiscences he 
admits its flavour of affectation with a com- 
ment which seems to me to show less self- 
knowledge than usual. Of his friend Irving’s 
early style, as an imitation of the Miltonic or 
old English Puritan style, he says,—* At this 
time, and for years afterwards, there was 
something of preconceived intention visible 
in it, in fact of real affectation, as there could 
not well help being. To his example also I 
suppose I owe something of my own poor 
affectations in that matter which are now 
more or less visible to me, much repented of, 
or not.” I suspect of the two alternatives 
suggested in this amusing little bit of charac- 
teristic mystification, the ‘“‘not” should be 
taken as the truth. Carlyle could not repent 
of his affectation, for it was in some sense of 
the very essence of his art. Some critics 
have attempted to account for the difference 
in style between his early reviews in the 





produced on ordinary minds was that of be- | Zdinburgh and his later productions by the 
wilderment and even confusion. This subject | corrections of Jeffrey. But Jeffrey did not 
—almost his only subject—whether he wrote | correct Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, and if any 
history or biography, or the sort of musings | one who possesses the volume containing 
which contained his conceptions of life, was | both the life of Schiller and the life of Ster- 
always the dim struggle of man’s nature | ling will compare the one with the other, he 
with the passions, doubts, and confusions | will see at once that, between the two, Car- 
by which it is surrounded, with special lyle had deliberately developed a new orga- 
regard to the grip of the infinite spiritual | non for his own characteristic genius, and 
cravings, whether good or evil, upon it. He | that so far from losing, his genius gained 
was always trying to paint the light shin-| enormously by the process. And I say this 
ing in darkness and the darkness com-| not without fully recognising that simplicity 
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is after all the highest of all qualities of style, 
and that no one can pretend to find simpli- 
city in Carlyle’s mature style. But after all 
the purpose of style is to express thought, 
and if the central and pervading thought of 
all which you wish to express, and must ex- 
press if you are to attain the real object of 
your life, is inconsistent with simplicity, let 
simplicity go to the wall, and let us have the 
real drift. And this seems to me to be 
exactly Carlyle’s case. It would have been 
impossible to express adequately in such 
English as was the English of his Life of 
Schiller, the class of convictions which had 
most deeply engraved themselves on his own 
mind. ‘That class of convictions was, to 
state it shortly, the result of his belief—a 
one-sided belief no doubt, but full of signifi- 
cance—that human language, and especially 
our glib cultivated use of it, had done as 
much or more to conceal from men how little 
they do know, and how ill they grasp even 
that which they partly know, as to define and 
preserve for them the little that they have 
actually puzzled-out of the riddle of life. 
In the very opening of the “ Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” Carlyle says :— 

‘‘ Hardened round us, encasing wholly every notion 
we form, is a wrappage of traditions, hearsays, mere 
words. We call that fire of the black thunder-cloud 
‘ electricity,’ and lecture learnedly about it, and grind 
the like of it out of glass and silk. But what is it? 
What made it? Whence comes it? Whither goes 
it? Science has done much for us, but it is a poor 
science that would hide from us that great deep sacred 
infinitude of Nescience whither we can never pene- 
trate, on which all science swims as a mere superficial 
film. This world, after all our science and sciences, 
is still a miracle; wonderful, inscrutable, magical, 
and more, to whosoever will think of it.’’ 

That passage reminds one of the best of 
the many amusing travesties of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s style, a travestie which may be found in 
Marmaduke Sayage’s “Falcon Family,” where 
one of the “ Young Ireland” party praises 
another for having “a deep no-meaning in 
the great fiery heart of him.” But in Mr. 
Carlyle’s mind this conviction of the im- 
measurable ignorance (or “nescience,” as 
he preferred to call-it in antithesis to science), 
which underlies all our knowledge, was not 
in the least a “deep no-meaning” but a 
constant conviction, which it took a great 
genius like his to interpret to all who were 
. capable of learning from him. I can speak 
for myself at least, that to me it has been 
the great use of Carlyle’s peculiar chiaro- 
oscuro style,so to turn language inside out, 
as it were, for us, that we realise its inade- 
quacy, and its tendency to blind and mislead 
us, as we could never have realised it by 





any limpid style at all. To expose the 
pretensions of human speech, to show us 
that it seems much clearer than it is, to 
warn us habitually that “it swims as a mere 
superficial film” on a wide unplumbed sea 
of undiscovered reality, is a function hardly 
to be discharged at all by plain and limpid 
speech. Genuine Carlylese — which, of 
course, in its turn is in great danger of be- 
coming a deceptive mask, and often does 
become so in Carlyle’s own writings, so that 
you begin to think that all careful observa- 
tion, sound reasoning, and precise thinking is 
useless, and that a true man would keep 
his intellect foaming and gasping, as it were, 
in one eternal epileptic fit of wonder—is 
intended to keep constantly before us the 
relative proportions between the immensity 
on every subject which we fail to apprehend, 
and the few well-defined focal spots of 
light that we can clearly discern and take 
in. Nothing is so well adapted as Carlyle’s 
style to teach one that the truest language 
on the deepest subjects is thrown out, as it 
were, with more or less happy effect, at great 
realities far above our analysis or grasp, and 
not a triumphant formula which contains the 
whole secret of our existence. 

Let me contrast a passage concerning 
Schiller in the “ Life of Schiller,” and one 
concerning Coleridge in the “Life of Ster- 
ling,” relating to very nearly the same subject, 
the one in ordinary English, the other in 
developed Carlylese, and no one, I think, will 
doubt which of the two expresses the central 
thought with the more power. “Schiller,” 
says Carlyle,— 

‘‘ Does not distort his character or genius into shapes 
which he thinks more becoming than their natural 
one ; he does not bring out principles which are not 
his, or harbour beloved persuasions which he half or 
wholly knows to be false. He did not often speak of 
wholesome prejudices; he did not ‘embrace the 
Roman Catholic religion because it was the grandest 
and most comfortable.’ Truth with Schiller, or what 
seemed such, was an indispensable requisite ; if he 
but suspected an opinion to be false, however dear it 
may have been, he seems to have examined it with 
rigid scrutiny, and, if he found it guilty, to have 
plucked it out and resolutely cast it forth. The 
sacrifice might cause him pain, permanent pain ; but 
danger, he imagined, it could hardly cause him. It 
is irksome and dangerous to tread in the dark ; but 
better so than with an ignis-fatuus to guide us. 
Considering the warmth of his sensibilities, Schiller’s 
merit on this point is greater than it at first might 
appear.” 

And now let me take the opposite judg- 
ment passed upon Coleridge in the “ Life of 
Sterling :”"— 

“ The truth is, I now see, Coleridge’s talk and specu- 
lation was the emblem of himself: in it, as in him, a ray 
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of heavenly inspiration struggled, in a tragically in- 
effectual degree, with the weakness of flesh and blood. 
He says once ‘he had skirted the howling deserts 
of Infidelity ;’ this was evident enough ; but he had not 
had the courage, in defiance of pain and terror, to press 
resolutely across said deserts to the new firm lands of 
faith beyond; he preferred to create logical fata- 
morganas for himself on the hither side, and, labo- 
riously solace himself with these. To the man himself 
Nature had given, in high measure, the seeds of a 
noble endowment; and to unfold it had been for- 
bidden him. A subtle lynx-eyed intellect, tremulous, 
pious sensibility to all good and all beautiful ; trul 

a ray of empyrean light ; but embedded in such wea 

laxity of character, in such indolences and esuriences, 
as had made strange work with it. Once more the 
tragic story of a high endowment with an insufficient 
will. An eye to discern the divineness of the 
heaven’s splendours and lightnings, the insatiable 
wish to revel in their god-like radiances and bril- 
liancies; but no heart to front the seething terrors 
of them, which is the first condition of your conquer- 
ing an abiding place there. The courage necessary 
for him above all things had been denied this man. 
His life with such ray of the empyrean in it had 
been great and terrible to him; and he had not 
valiantly grappled with it; he had fled from it; 
sought refuge in vague day-dreams, hollow com- 
promises, in opium, in theosophic metaphysics. 
Harsh pain, danger, necessity, slavish harnessed toil, 
were of all things abhorrent to him. And so the 
empyrean element lying smothered under the ter- 
rene, and yet inextinguishable there, made sad 
writhings. . . . For the old Eternal Powers do 


live for ever, nor do theirlaws see any change, how- 


ever we, or our poor Wigs and Church tippets may 
attempt to read their laws. To steal into Heaven, 
—by the modern method ofsticking, ostrich-like, your 
head into fallacies on earth, equally as by the ancient 
and by all conceivable methods,—is for ever for- 
bidden. High treason is the name of that attempt, 
and it continues to be punished as such. Strange 
enough! here once more was a kind of heaven- 
scaling Ixion; and to him, as to the old one, the just 
gods were very stern; the ever-revolving, never- 
advancing wheel (of a kind) was his through life; and 
from his cloud Juno did not he too procreate strange 
Centaurs, spectral Puseyisms, monstrous illusory 
hybrids, and ecclesiastical chimzras,—which now 
roam the earth in a very lamentable manner ?”’ 

I think Carlyle was driving by implication 
at something which seems to me quite false 
in the latter passage, and possibly even in 
the former also. But no one can doubt, I 
think, which of these two styles conveys the 
more vividly the idea common to both— 
that it is very easy and very fatal to deceive 
ourselves into thinking or believing what 
we only wish to believe, and that a mind 
which cannot distinguish. firmly between the 
two, loses all sense of the distinction between 
words and things. And how much more 
powerfully is the thought expressed in the 
strange idiom of the later style. The funda- 
mental difference between the two styles is 
that while the former aims, like most good 
styles, at what Carlyle wants to say expressly, 
the later is, in addition, lavish of suggestions 
which come in aid of his express meaning, by 





bringing out in the background the general 
chaos of vague indeterminate agencies which 
bewilder the believing nature, and render a 
definite creed difficult. Take the very charac- 
teristic Carlylese phrase “ in a tragically in- 
effectual degree,” and note the result of 
grafting the stronger thought of tragedy on 
the weaker one of ineffectuality,—how it 
dashes in a dark background to the spectacle 
of human helplessness, and suggests, what 
Carlyle wanted to suggest, how the powers 
above are dooming to disappointment the 
man who fortifies himself in any self-willed 
pet theory of his own. So, too, the expres- 
sions “logical fatamorganas,” ‘tremulous, 
pious sensibility,” “a ray of empyrean em- 
bedded in such weak laxity of character,” 
“spectral Puseyisms,” “monstrous illusory 
hybrids,” “ ecclesiastical chimzras,”—all pro- 
duce their intended daunting effect on the 
imagination, suggesting how much vagueness, 
darkness, and ignorance Carlyle apprehended 
behind these attempted philosophical “ views” 
of the great @ priori thinker. Observe, too, 
the constant use of the plurals—“ indolences 
and esuriences,” “ god-like radiances and bril- 
liancies,” which just suggest tothe mind in how 
very many different forms the same qualities 
may be manifested. And finally observe the 
discouraging effect of the touch which con- 
trasts the conventionality of caste-costume, 
“ our poor Wigs and Church tippets,” with the 
“‘Eternal Powers that live for ever ”—a touch 
that says to us in effect, “‘ Your conventions 
mystify you, take you in, make you believe 
in an authority which the Eternal Powers 
never gave.” And all this is conveyed in 
such little space, by the mere suggestion of 
contrasts. ‘The secret of Carlyle’s style is a 
great crowding-in of contrasted ideas and 
colours,—indeed, such a crowding in, that 
for any purpose but his, it would be wholly 
false art. But his purpose being to impress 
upon us with all the force that was in him, 
that the universe presents to us only a few 
focal points of light which may be clearly 
discerned against vast and almost illimitable 
tracts of mystery,—that human language and 
custom mislead us miserably as to what these 
points of light are,—and that much of the light, 
all indeed which he himself does not recognise, 
comes from putrefying and phosphorescent 
tenes fatui, which will only betray us to our 
doom,—the later style is infinitely more effec- 
tive than the first. He does contrive to paint 
the incapacity of the mind to grasp truth, its 
wonderful capacity to miss it, the enormous 
chances against hitting the mark precisely 
in the higher regions of belief, with a won- 
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derful effect which his earlier style gave 
little promise of. It seems to me a style 
invented for the purpose of convincing those 
whom it charmed, that moral truth can only 
be discerned by a sort of brilliant imagina- 
tive tact and audacity in discriminating 
the various stars sprinkled in a dark vault of 
mystery, and then walking boldly by the 
doubtful light they give;—that very much 
cannot be believed except by self-deceivers 
or fools ;—but that wonder is of the essence 
of all right-mindedness ;—that the enigmatic 
character of life is good for us, so long 
as we are stern and almost hard in 
acting upon the little truth we can 
know ;—but that any sort of clear solu- 
tion of the enigma must be false,—and 
that any attempt to mitigate the sternness of 
life must be ascribed to radical weakness and 
the smooth self-delusions to which the weak 
are liable. 

In speaking of his style, I have already 
Suggested by implication a good deal of the 





drift of Carlyle’s faith. What he loves to 
delineate is the man who can discern and 
grope his way honestly by a little light strug- 
gling through a world of darkness—the man 
whose gloom is deep, but whose lucidity of 
vision, so far as it goes, is keen—the man 
who is half hypochondriac, half devotee, but 
wholly indomitable, like Mahomet, Cromwell, 
Johnson. ‘Thus he says of Cromwell :— 


*¢ And withal this hypochondria, what was it but the 
very greatness of the man, the depth and, tender- 
ness of his ideal affections ; the quantity of sympathy 
he had with things ? The quantity of insight he could 
yet get into the heart of things ; the mastery he could 
get over things; this was his hypochondria. The 
man’s misery, as men’s misery always does, came of 
his greatness. Samuel Johnson is that kind of 
man. Sorrow-stricken, half-distracted, the wide ele- 
ment of mournful d/ack enveloping him—wide as the 
world. It is the character of a prophetic man; a 
man with his whole soul seeing and struggling to see.” 


In his life of “ Frederick the Great,” writ- 
ing on Voltaire, Carlyle describes the same 
sort of character as the ideal Teutonic cha- 
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racter, a type which recommended itself to 
Voltaire because it was the reverse of his 
own, 


“A rugged, surly kind of fellow, much-enduring, 
not intrinsically bad; splenetic without complaint ; 
standing oddly inexpugnable in that natural stoicism 
of his ; taciturn, yet with strange flashes of speech in 
him now and then—something which goes beyond 
laughter and articulate logic, and is the taciturn 
elixir of these two—what they call ‘humour’ in their 
dialect.”’ 


Every hero he had was great in proportion as 
he displayed at once this profound impres- 
sion of the darkness and difficulty of life, and 
this vehement dictatorial mode of acting on 
the glimpses or visions he had by way of show- 
ing valour in defiance of the darkness. Car- 
lyle’s characteristic delight in Odin and the 
Scandinavian mythology is a mere reflection 
of this strong appreciation of the religion 
of the volcano, the thunder-cloud, and “the 
lightning-flash, mingled’ with a cértain grim 


of human struggle. If Carlyle loved also 


as if an undue and “rose-water” attempt to 
alleviate the burden of the universe by self- 
deception, were involved init. When, for in- 
stance, his coarse favourite, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
dies—the king, I mean, who assaulted his 
own daughter in his rage, struck her violently, 
and would have kicked her—Carlyle delights 
to tell you that he slept “with the primeval 
sons of Thor,” and to comment on his death 
thus: “No Beresark of them, nor Odin’s 
self, was a bit of truer human stuff; I con- 
fess his value to me in these sad times is rare 
and great. Considering the usual Histri- 
onic Papiti’s Digester, Truculent Charlatan, 
and other’species of kings, alone obtainable 
for the sunk flunkey populations of an era 
given up to Mammon and the worship of its 
own belly, what would not such a population 
give fora Friedrich Wilhelm, to guide it on 
the road dack from Orcus a little? ‘Would 
give,’ I have written ; but alas, it ought to 
have been ‘ should give.’ What they ‘ would’ 


jallot-boxes, a steady and tremendous truth, 


enjoyment of the spectacle of the inadequacy |give is too mournfully plain to me, in spite of 


describe keen, clear wits like Jeffrey and 
Voltaire—if he revelled, too, in the picture 
of thin, acrid natures like Robespierre’s, it 
was as foils to his favourite portraits of grim, 


vehement, dictatorial earnestness, As his 
style is chiaro-oscuro, so his favourite figures 
and characters are chiaro-oscuro also. Carlyle 
did not love too much light ;—did not believe 
in it even as the gift of God. Mankind to him 
were “mostly fools.” To make the best of a 
bad business was the highest achievement of 
the best men. He had a great belief in 
the sternness of purpose behind creation, 
but little belief in the love there. In his 
reminiscences he describes the attitude of 
Irving’s schoolmaster, “ old Adam Hope,” to- 
wards his average scholars as being summed 
up thus :—“ Nothing good to be expected from 
you, or from those you come of, ye little 
whelps, but we must get from you the best you 
have, and not complain of anything.” And 
so far as I understand his religion, that is 
very much how Carlyle represents to himself 
the attitude of the Eternal mind towards us 
all. He tells us candidly in his account of 
Irving, that he had confessed to Irving that 
he did not think as Irving did of the Christian 
religion, and that it was vain for him to expect 
he ever should or could. And, indeed,.no 
one who knows Carlyle’s writings needed the 
avowal. Carlyle had a real. belief in the 
Everlasting mind behind nature and history ; 
but he had not only no belief in anything 
like a true revelation, he had, I think, almost 
a positive repulsion, if not scorn, for the idea, 


fromthe days of Barabbas downwards and 
upwards.” If this be not meant as a hint 
that, for Carlyle, such a hero as Friedrich 
Wilhelm was rather the king to be desired 
than He for whom Barabbas was really sub- 
stituted—and this, perhaps, is an overstrained 
interpretation — it certainly does suggest 
that Carlyle’s mind habitually adhered by 
preference to the Scandinavian type of violent 
smoke-and-flame hero, even at those times 
when the lessons of his childhood carried 
him back to the divine figure of the crucified 
Christ. 

I do not think that any portion of Carlyle’s 
works contains clear traces of the sort of 
grounds on which he came to reject the 
Christian revelation. Probably his corre- 
spondence when it appears may clear up 
this point. But I should judge that at the 
root of it was a certain contempt for the raw 
material of human nature, as inconsistent with 
the Christian view, and an especial contempt 
for the particular effect produced upon that 
raw material by what he understood to be 
the most common result of conversion. 
Dyspepsia may have had something to de 
with his preference for a decidediy dyspeptic 
type of religion—dyspepsia itself, and the 
imaginative mould into which dyspepsia cast 
his vivid thoughts. Certainly he always 
represents the higher fortitude as a sort of 
“obstinacy,” rather than as a pious sub- 
mission to the Divine will, and conceives the 
matter as if God were trying what stuff we 
are of by first setting us tasks, and then be- 
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setting us with difficulties in performing them. 
Thus, speaking of his own dyspepsia in these 
“ Reminiscences,” he does not in the least 
mince his language about it, though it would 
seem that at bottom he does regard it as 
something which it tasks his ‘‘faith” to bear. 
‘The accursed hag, Dyspepsia, had got me 
bitted and bridled, and was ever striving to make 
my waking living day a thing of ghastly nightmares. 
I resisted what I could; never did yield or surrender 
to her; but she kept my heart right heavy, my battle 
being sore and hopeless. One could not call it hope, 
but only desperate obstinacy, refusing to flinch, that 
animated me, ‘Obstinacy as of ten mules’ I have 
sometimes called it since; but, in candid truth, there 
was something worthily human in it, too; and Ihave 
had, through life, among my manifold unspeakable 
blessings, no other real bower-anchor to ride by in 
the rough seas. Human ‘obstinacy’ grounded in 
real faith and insight, is good, and the best.” 
Of the existence of something hard,—some- 
thing of the genuine task-master—in the 
mind of the Creator, something requiring 
obstinacy, and not mere submission, to 
satisfy its requirements, Carlyle had a deep 
conviction. I think his view of Christianity 
—treverently as he always or almost always 
spoke of the person of Christ—was as of a 
religion that had something too much of love 
in it, something slightly mawkish, and that if 
he could but have believed the old Calvinism, 
its inexorable decrees would in many respects 
have seemed to him more like the ground- 
system of creation than the gospel either of 
Chalmers or of Irving. His love of despots 
who had any ray of honesty or insight in them, 
his profound belief that mankind should try 
and get such despots to order their doings 
for them, his strange hankerings after the 
institution of slavery as the only reasonable 
way in which the lower races of men might 
serve their apprenticeship to the higher races 
—all seems to me a sort of reflection of the 
Calvinistic doctrine that life is a subor- 
dination to a hard taskmaster, directly or 
by deputy, and that so far from grumbling 
over its severities, we must just grimly set 
to work and be thankful it is not worse than 
itis. “Fancy thou deservest to be hanged 
{as is most likely),” he says in “Sartor 
Resartus,” “thou wilt feel it happiness to be 
only shot ; fancy thou deservest to be hanged 
in a hair halter, it will be a luxury to die in 
hemp.” That seems to me to represent 
Carlyle’s real conviction. He could not 


‘believe that God does, as a matter of fact, 


care very much for the likes of us ; or even is 
bound to care. His imagination failed to 
realise the need or reality of Divine love. 
“Upwards of five hundred thousand two- 
legged’ animals without feathers lie around 





us, in horizontal position, their heads all in 
nightcaps, and full of the foolishest dreams,” 
hewrote, in describing a city at midnight. And 
you could easily see that his whole view of 
life was accommodated to that conception. 
And the Creator, in Carlyle’s view, takes I 
think very much the same account of these 
“two-legged animals with heads full of the 
foolishest dreams,” as Adam Hope did of 
his stupid scholars; not much is to be 
expected of us or got out of us, but God will 
get out of us the best he can, and “ not com- 
plain of anything.” Even the best of our race 
show that they are the best by estimating 
their‘own deserts at the very lowest, by say- 
ing “we are unprofitable servants.” As for 
the common sort they deserve not so much 
Divine love and salvation, as to be driven out 
of “the dog-hutch ” of their own self-love into 
the pitiless storm. Such seems to me to be 
the general drift of Carlyle’s religion. He 
has had his incredulity as to the Christian 
miracles, historical evidence, and the rest ; 
but his chief doubt has been as to the stuff 
of which mankind is made—on which his 
verdict seems to me to be this—“ not of the 
kind worth saving or to be saved, after Christ’s 
fashion, at all, but to be bettered, if at all, 
after some other and much ruder fashion, 
the ‘beneficent whip’ being, perhaps, the 
chief instrumentality.” 

Carlyle has exerted, I think, a very potent 
influence on the political history of our day, 
—more, however, through the power of his 
imaginative picture of the turbulent fermenta- 
tions and molten fury of popular democracy, 
than by his attempt to persuade the peoples to 
give up “ palavers,” “‘ballottings,” &c., and to 
let wise men guide them and rule them. Such 
books as his “ Chartism,” “‘ Past and Present,” 
“ Latter Day Pamphlets,” in spite of all their 
humour and all their various truth of insight, 
—which was not small—did little if anything 
to influence the popular mind. And as to 
his apologies for slavery, and his vehement 
attacks on “ Black Quashee,” they were so 
utterly inconsistent with the drift of the 
known facts of the case, and contained prac- 
tical advice so malign in its tendency, not 
only to the slaves but to the slave-owners, 
that I think they altogether failed, in this 
country at least, of political effect. But 
his wonderful and unique picture of a 
democracy stirred to its depths, in “ The 
French Revolution,” produced a profound 
impression of warning, and partly even of 
terror, on those who could understand it; 
and through them the impression spread to 
many, so that the dangers of democracy have 
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been more fully appreciated ever since, and 
will be the better understood for all time to 
come in consequence of Carlyle’s marvellous 
picture. On those who, like myself, read it in 
their youth, no book probably ever produced 
so vivid and startling an impression. One 
reads in the “ Reminiscences” how deeply 
Carlyle himself was excited by the composi- 
tion of it, nay one sees how exactly he found 
in it the concentration of his general view of 
human life—the alloy only left out. “The 
thorough possession it had taken of me,” he 
says, “ dwelling in me day and night, keeping 
me in constant fellowship with such a ‘flamy 
cut-throat scene of things,’ infernal and 
celestial, both in one, with no fixed prospect 
but that of writing it, though I should die, 
had held me in a fever blaze for three years 
long ; and now the blaze had ceased, pro- 
blem /aliter qualiter was actually done, and 
my humour and way of thought about all 
things was of an altogether ghastly, dim- 
smouldering, and as if preternatural ‘sort.” 
The book itself corresponds with this descrip- 
tion of Carlyle’s mood in writing it. The 
mawkish sentimentalisms of the earlier stage 
of the French Revolution,—the fierce and 
bloody passions of its later stage,— the 
miseries of the famished French people—the 
conventionalities of the effete aristocracy— 
the unreal platitudes of political philoso- 
phers—the deep envies and mutual suspicions 
of the different candidates for popular con- 
fidence, are painted in. that book with 
such wonderfully living force as render it 
to me no little marvel that almost all the 
leading events in it were weil over before 
Thomas Carlyle was born. That any states- 
man who has read that book should ever 
be able to rid himself of the feeling that 
popular passion is a sort of volcano on the 
slopes of which we all live, and which may 
some day break up even the crust of English 
phlegm by a shock of earthquake, seems to 
me impossible. No doubt Carlyle never 
makes sufficient account of the hard baked 
clay of the Teutonic races, and sifts away not 
a little of the slow customary dulness, even 
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of Celtic or. Franko-Celtic peasant life. He 
puts too much of his own fire into the inter- 
pretation of even these lurid phenomena. 
Still the picture is, in its essence, as true as it 
is imposing and appalling; and, doubtless, it 
has had as much effect in preaching the in- 
evitable advance of democracy, and teaching 
that it is as righteous as it is inevitable that 
the future should be moulded so as to secure 
the good of the multitude rather than so as 
to secure the uplifting of a select few on the 
shoulders of the multitude, as it has had in 
pointing out the difficulties which stand in 
the way of the self-government of the igno- 
rant by the ignorant, and in dishearten- 
ing triumphant makers of paper constitutions. 
“The French Revolution” is, perhaps, the 
book of the century—a book which could 
hardly have been written except by a 
man in a fever—a fever such as the advance 
of democracy would naturally produce in a 
mind at once full of popular sympathies, and 
of the deepest scorn for popular ignorance 
and superstition. 

In origin a peasant, who originated a new 
sort of culture and created a most artificial 
style full at once of affectation and of 
genuine power; in faith a mystic, who re- 
jected Christianity while clinging ardently to 
the symbolic style of Christian teaching; in 
politics a pioneer of democracy, who wanted 
to persuade the people to trust themselves 
to the almost despotic guidance of Lord- 
protectors whom he could not tell them how 
to find ; in literature a rugged sort of poet, 
who could not endure the chains of rhythm, 
and even jeered at rhyme,—Carlyle certainly 
stands out a paradoxical sort of figure, soli- 
tary, proud, defiant, vivid. The “ Remi- 
niscences ” will do, I think, at least as much 
to immortalise his faults as to show the pene- 
trating brilliance of his keen literary glance; at 
least as much to diminish the fascination of 
his spiritual example as to increase the fascina- 
tion of his genius. But after all, no literary 
man in the nineteenth century is likely to 
stand out more distinct, both for flaws and 
genius, to the centuries which will follow. 
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A Dartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AUTHOR oF “LORNA DOONE,” ETC. 


CHAP, XVII.—ON THE BRINK, AND OVER IT. 


[SNOBANT of all plots against him, and 

even of any occasion for them, Captain 
Larks was proceeding steadily with the 
garden-labours of the year. For May is a 
month of urgent call, and claim, from every 
rooted being, whether from under the blurred 


and mottled sky, which man spreads over | 
them, or from beneath the clearer blue of | 


nature’s glazing only. This is the time for 
man to rise right early, to breathe crisp air, 
and tread fresh earth, and do keen work, that 
shall brighten up his heart, with beauty, and 
with goodly relish, in the time of resting. 

Shall we be content to maunder, and to let 
the right hand flag, among the many works 
that claim it, for no better reason than some 
petty flout within ourselves? Somebody has 
run down our work ; some boy has thrown a 
stone, and sped away rejoicing ; some jealous 
brother of the spade declares that we are but 
a tinkling cymbal ; worst of all, some foe has 
darkly re-assessed us, when we paid three 
times too much already—yet all these woes, 
though a single day inflict them, shall not 
stay the true hand one half-hour. 

“T find it like this,” said Captain Larks, 
as he set his heel firmly on a leather-coated 
grub, “that if I begin to think, think I may, 
and be nowhere at all, but only grow ‘ weist,’ 
as they call it about here, instead of growing 
wise. But if I begin to work, there I am; 
something to show, and something to grow; 
and a.thankful heart and a peaceful spirit. 
Now for the last, and the maddest of my 
crazes, according to some of the wiseacres ; 
though in bare fact a great success already.” 

Has there ever been a craze that was not 
a great success, in the opinion of the crazy 
one? Not that the Captain deserved to be 
so called, by reason of his present crotchet ; 
for verily there was good sense in it, as well 
as small risk, and much beautiful amusement. 
What he wanted to establish was an English 
vineyard ; the which used to flourish many 
centuries ago, and is to be heard of, every 
now and then, as flourishing here and there, 
down to the present time, with taste, skill, 
and money, and good luck, to help it. 

Bacchus loves the hills, as the ancient 
writers tell us; and yet he detests rough 
mountain winds. Leta bay be found for him, 


with crag enough to shelter, and sun enough 
XXII—21 








to warm his graceful curls, and soil enough 
to feed his juicy growth, then let human skill 
nurse him daily, and in a fine season there 
may be some grapes. Here, beneath the 
rough crest of the moor, the home and 
shelter had been found, the nurture of light 
shelf-land, and reflected warmth of sun, when- 
ever he came out. However there had been 
no grapes as yet; but nothing could be 
simpler than the reason—they were not going 
to begin too soon. “Everybody knows,” 
said Mr. Arthur, “what is the consequence of 
allowing the vine to fruit prematurely. Eager 
young people, like my daughter Rose, may 
long to see a dozen bunches upon every vine, 
before the stem is thicker than a knitting 
needle. But that is not my system, sir.” 

The third season’s growth was now begin- 
ning, and the sight was very pretty to a 
gardening mind. For a nook of cliff, per- 
pendicular above, and shelfing at the bottom, 
had been well fenced off, so as to help the 
native curtain of the rock in fending the 
summer gale, and also to shut out wandering 
pigs, and gormandising cows, and the grace- 
less sheep, without even a horn to drag him 
to the altar by. And now, in the shelter of 
their sloping nest, more than three hundred 
maiden vines were peeping at the prospect 
of the sky. Whether should they come out 
of bud, throw forth another joint of growth, 
with a heel of leaf to stand upon, and a 
comb (like the fringes of a moth) to go on 
with ; or whether should they abide a wee bit 
longer, within the golden eider of their 
mantles, and thus reserved give the sun to 
understand, that his meaning was kind and 
cordially welcome, but not yet established 
against white frost. Some did the one thing, 
and some did the other, according to the 
impetuosity of sap. 

What a pleasure it is to see a man look 
happy! Partly no doubt, because that plea- 
sure is so scarce. But now Captain Larks, 
with his leathern apron on, and leather behind 
him for to sit upon, and a great many pockets 
full of everything he wanted, sat down among 
his vines, and did look happy. For these 
came along the ground, not ramping upward, 
neither flabbing downward with a dissolute 
redundancy; but curt, and vigorous, and 
robust, with every joint as ripe as a boiled 
ox-tail. Like the fingers of a star, they were 
spread above the earth, led horizontally to 
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catch ground heat, at a height of about nine 
inches; and a man might sit upon the ground 
among them, and lift his head, as in an 
orchestra of fiddling, and thank the Lord 
who made him for the better music here. 

“Father, I tell you, once more, that you 
are too bad, when you get into this dreadful 
corner,” young Rose almost shouted out, so 
jealous was she of this little vineyard, in 
which she was not allowed to work as yet, 
because she did not understand it; “and I 
assure you, without exaggeration, that I must 
have been half an hour looking for you ; and 
here you are, just as if nobody ever had 
serious business to attend to!” 

“Well, let us have the serious business. 
I see a great deal too serious here.” The 
Captain had found five snails stuck together, 
looking into one another’s windows, as they 
will. 

“T intend to come up, though I daresay 
you don’t want me,” cried Rose, as she 
gathered in her skirts, and stepped lightly ; 
“there now, I have not even frightened a 
bud. You will have to call me in to help 
you soon, jealous as you are, dear father. 
Now my news is, that a gentleman is come; 
who wants leave to fish in our little stream, 
so please you.” 


“TI can’t attend to him now, and I can’t 
have him flogging away through my pear- 


trees. Don’t you see, that I have got nearly 
thirty bushels of old tan, to spread along the 
ground, before these vines are one day older? 
And all to do myself—every bit of it myself. 
I can’t have clumsy fingers here. Tell him 
to go, and fish some other river.” 

“That would be a nice thing for me to say, 
papa, toa gentleman who caught me up, when 
the horse knocked me down so, at Moreton.” 

‘Rose, sometimes you are quite as provok- 
ing as a full-grown married woman. Was’ I 
to know by instinct who this man is? If he 
has been kind to you, he may fish for ever. 
Tell him so with my compliments, and say 
that when he has done, I shall hope to see 
and thank him. But fishermen never want 
to be disturbed.” 

“Perhaps they are like gardeners then, in that 
respect. This gentleman’s name is Washton, 
I believe ; and he wants some trout for a sick 
lady. If it were not for that, he never would 
have taken the liberty of asking leave.” 

“ Fishermen always want fish for sick ladies. 
And they mainly take the liberty of not ask- 
ing leave. However let him fish, to his 
heart’s content, if he doesn’t hook my pear- 
trees. I daresay he doesn’t know a trout 
from a Forelle.” 





“‘ If he gets a good catch, you shall have a 
dish for supper. I shall watch him in the 
distance; I love to watch a fisherman, his 
looks are solid wisdom.” 

**Short is the only man who can make 
head or tail of the fish in this water; but let 
Mr. Washton try his hand, my darling. A 
very sick lady could eat more than he will 
catch to-day.” 

“ He looks as if he could fish well ;” said 
Rose, hastening with bright cheeks and bril- 
liant eyes—for she still was a child when 
excited—to authorise, and behold the sport, 
if any. 

“Don’t rob him of his fish, you greedy 
little creature,” her father shouted after her 
down the vineyard hollow; “let the sick 
lady have every one he catches.” 

Rose kissed her hand to show that she 
would be obedient, and then at a very 
nimble pace set off, with her slender form 
glancing in and out of tender foliage, towards 
the bottom of the meadow sacred to the 
good cow ‘ Mopsy.’ 

For here it was, that she had been at work, 
and singing pleasantly, weaving a disc of 
primrose-buds with purple shade of violets, 
when a fishing-rod came through the hedge, 
and a hat full of amazement after it. “ You 
have made a mistake,” said Rose, looking as 
calmly as Mopsy at him, “this is my father’s 
property. We are very particular about our 
fences.” 

The ingenuous youth betrayed much con- 
fusion, or at any rate tried to do so; and 
tried very cleverly, with the stern truth against 
him—that he knew all these things, and now 
was here, in virtue of that knowledge. 

“How stupid I am! I beg a thousand 
pardons;” he answered with profound humi- 
lity ; “but I thought these moorland streams 
were free. But I see that there is a most lovely 
place here—a gentleman’s private residence. 
Forgive me; I was thinking of a lady who is 
ill; and I wanted a few trout so sadly.” 

“ Don’t go away, you shall have them,” said 
Rose ; “if I can find my father, and if you 
can catch them.” 

With admirable patience he had waited, 
gazing into the desired land, and envying the 
Christow at leisure straying through it, the 
cow that could come up and breathe on 
Rose’s shoulder, and even the grass that 
such a blessed cow made milk of. For verily 
this young man was stricken with a sad and 
lifelong blow, at the moment that he took 
Rose Arthur into his arms, in the street of 
Moreton. No mere flash of fancy, or dazzle 
of sight, or sparkle of admiration, but a deep 
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and great power ofa loftier existence than his 
own, and a rapture of ennoblement. Fora 
week he had seemed to be walking in a 
dream, and his tongue had turned white, 
though he used it very sparingly. There was 
no cure for him, but a hair of the dog—but 
out upon such low metaphors ! 

Now as he sat upon the bank, outside of 
his Paradise, pretending to be busy with his 
fly-book, he espied through a neat little peep- 
hole of twigs the maiden of his heart coming 
back to him. And being at such a respectful 
distance, he was not afraid to watch her, 
which the bashfulness of love prevented him 
from doing at close quarters. Surely there 
never was till now a form so graceful, a walk 
of such sweetly flowing elegance, a poise of 
the head so delicate and maidenly—ah now 
she was coming, and he could not look! He 
would wait for the heavenly music of her 
voice. 

“Plaise Sir, be ’e the young man, as wor 
axing lave vor to vish in this here watter?” 
The capricious Rose had stopped at home, 
and sent Moggy to represent her. Jack 
Westcombe was so vexed that he scarcely 
cared to answer, but jumped up and stared 
at Moggy, with cheeks even redder than her 
own. 

**’Cos if ’e be,” said Moggy, “‘Cappen zeth 
’e be kindly welcome. And a’ will come and 
look arter ’e, for fraid of ’e kitching of our 
vroot plantesses.” 

This little addition was of Moggy’s own 
invention ; for she said to herself—“ Where 
be the young chap’s manners? A standeth 
like a stuck pig, as if I wor a Bartlemy!” 
Then off she walked, with a sharp toss of her 
head, and a strong impress of heels upon the 
soft grass of the meadow. She considered 
herself a pretty girl, and she liked other 
people to agree with her. 

Westcombe’s mind was as reasonable 
perhaps as any mind can hope to be, at the 
age of three and twenty; and he might have 
been sure that no gentleman would have sent 
him that rude message. At first however, he 
turned round in dudgeon, and began to take 
the fly-collar off his fishing-line; and if there 
had not been a hitch about this, his life might 
have hung upon a very different loop. But 
when a man is in a hurry, and for certain if 
his hurry be knotted with wrath, every little 
. thing that can converge to a confluence of 
tangles, turns its whole vitality to that cen- 
tumplication, with a twist that proves the 
countless multiplicity of the devil. 

Now many young fellows would have 
gnashed their teeth, pulled out a seven- 





bladed knife, and slashed away. But Jack 
was gifted with a turn of obstinacy equal to 
any ingenuity of gut, and instead of growing 
pettish, he became more calm, while he 
worked with his fingers expediently. Pre- 
sently, this patience and consideration spread 
from his fingers to his mind, through that 
sympathy between them, which compels the 
mind to clench the fingers, when it becomes 
indignant. And thus he began to see the 
folly, and the littleness of taking offence, 
where none is offered. 

“The Captain is fond of his little joke, 
perhaps,” he said-to himself, taking up his 
rod again; “and probably he agrees with 
Dr. Johnson, in the greatest mistake of that 
great bear. Never mind, I shall go on, and 
take my chance. Possibly I may see some- 
body again ; or at any rate, I may think of 
her.” 

It happened to be both the hour and the 
day, when fish with one accord begin to feed. 
The eldest, truest, and deepest chip of the 
ancient block of Zebedee (who is pretty sure, 
even in these tumble-down times, to be of 
Apostolical succession) however shrewd his 
study of the loaves and fishes, cannot pre- 
dict when the fish will want their loaf, but is 
ready to present them with the hook, upon 
demand. The water is the same, and the 
weather has not changed; to the keenest 
human eye and sense, there is no sign of dif- 
ferente ; yet certain it is, that for hours to- 
gether no trout will even look at the very 
finest fare ; and then all of a sudden, as if 
the dinner-bell rang, off scampers every trout 
to his private napkin-ring, wags his tail, and 
fans his fins, and goes up and down, like a 
Corporation before grace is said. 

Westcombe was not at all a mighty dab at 
angling. That noble absorption of all con- 
scious existence upon the behaviour of a 
small cock’s hackle, that absolute devotion 
of entire brain, and heart, to the humours of 
a slippery speckle beginning to outgrow a 
tadpole, those high and wondrous powers of 
nature, which turn a man into a fisherman, had 
not been vouchsafed to this young fellow. 
However he could throw a fly very neatly, 
and pull out a fish when the hook stuck in 
him; and elated with unusual success, he 
worked away, to surpass all previous record. 
And at least a score of trout were consider- 
ing with gasps the texture of a Plymouth 
basket, by the time that he came to the Cap- 
tain’s drawbridge, and doubted about going 
higher up the stream. For here were flower- 
beds, and pretty walks of gravel, and pet 
places looked upon by the cottage-windows. 
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Fearing to trespass upon favour, he turned 
at this point, and began considering. Be- 
yond doubt, a dish of fish was due to the 
good owner, together with the decency of 
thanks for his permission. And yet it would 
be an awkward thing, to march up to the 
door, knock, and introduce himself, and 
seem to want to disturb the Captain in his 
well-known retirement. So he thought that 
he would fish for half an hour down the 
stream, and find perhaps some workman, or 
some messenger tosend. He forgot that the 
weather which makes trout feed (unaccount- 
ably as aforesaid) has a thoroughly national 
and rational effect upon the British workman, 
despatching him, without delay, to the happy 
realms of slumber. The only failure of 
accord between them, was that Sam Slowbury 
felt the weather more promptly than the 
trout, and had his mouth wide open for the 
flies, five minutes before theirs were ready. 
At a corner of the brook, about an hour ago, 
the fisherman either heard or seemed to hear 
a very loud sound in the distance of the land, 
regular, and to some extent harmonious, 
which he took for the roaring of a bull upon 
the moor. 

“At it again! It is really too bad,” sud- 
denly Jack Westcombe heard a lively voice 
pronouncing; “an hour and a half is his 
allowance after dinner; and now he must 
have been four hours at it, solidly; not to 
mention all his little dozes on his shovel. 
Rose, if you insist upon my keeping such a 
fellow, I shall call upon you to pay his wages.” 

“ But think of all the very small Slow- 
buries, papa. And if he is not very quick, 
remember, how thoroughly good-natured, and 
quiet he is.” 

“Quiet indeed ? Do you call that quiet? 
I call it the very loudest snore I ever heard. 
And here is the gentleman fishing. I was 
coming to look for you, and thank you, Mr. 
Washton, for your kindness to my dear child 
the other day. Don’t think me ungrateful 
for having been so long. I expected to have 
seen you further up long since, and being 
very busy, I forgot how time goes by. You 
might have filled your basket up the brook 
by this time. I heard the trout leaping there 
continually.” 

“Oh, thank you, I have done quite as 
well as I could wish. I fear that you will 
think me very greedy, when you see them. I 
am sure, I am very much obliged to you, sir. 
May I go to your door, and leave a few with 
the servant? I have had famous sport, 
much more than enough for my dear mother, 
and all of us.” 





With these words Jack Westcombe leaped 
up the bank as gracefully as stiff legs could do 
it—for the sake of Rose—and with a brave 
bow, but a very timid glance at her, spread 
the contents of his basket at her feet. There 
was not a fish of more than half a pound 
among them; but still they made a hand- 
some show, by reason of their number. 

“* Many of the poor things are alive,” cried 
Rose; “surely you don’t let them die so 
slowly? I suppose it is their nature to be 
caught ; but still——” 

** Nine fishermen out of ten do it,” said the 
Captain; for he saw that his visitor was 
troubled and surprised ; “ but a touch in the 
right place saves them pain; and what is 
more important from the human point of 
view, they are crisper in the pan from the 
happy dispatch. But they are a pretty lot. 
You must be a skilful angier. Our trout are 
very hard to catch, I know. A friend of 
mine says that they are like the ladies. 
Sometimes they won’t look at you ; and then 
again—but never mind. He is an ancient 
bachelor.” 

Westcombe stole a clever glance at Miss 
Arthur, to ask what her opinion was upon this 
question ; but being a diffident young maiden 
she looked down, and began to count the trout 
sedately. Just at the moment, when she was 
doing this, opening and closing her rosy lips, 
like a school-girl doing arithmetic, and 
jogging one finger at every little fish, the 
westerly sun gliding out from a cloud, glanced 
over the dance of the water, and through a 
tissue of young leaves, upon her. The sweet- 
ness and innocence of her face were lit up, like 
an opening rose ; every delicate line, and soft 
clear colour of the perfect oval was enlivened 
with thoughtful pleasure, kind will, and the 
bloom of faith in everything ; while the power 
of loving, as none but women can love, 
waited in the clear depth of her eyes. 

“ Now don’t be greedy, Rose my dear,” 
Mr. Arthur said, with a truly parental and 
prosaic turn of thought, which set young 
Westcombe’s teeth on edge, for his rapturous 
gaze had sealed his fate; “not one of those 
fish shall you have for supper, though you 
long to exhibit your frying powers. We 
thank you heartily, Mr. Washton; but we 
can always have them when we like. Pack 
them all again in your basket. Rose, there 
are many things for you todo. This gentle- 
man will excuse you.” 

In a moment, the light of the world was 
gone, with a curtsey, from Jack Westcombe’s 
eyes ; and he began to put his poor fish away, 
with a very gloomy air. 
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“You must not think,” said the Captain, 
observing his manner with surprise, ‘that I 
am ungrateful ; but I wish you to have a good 
dish ; and as I said, we can always get them. 
From the freshness of the water, the Christow 
trout are as good on the third day as on the 
first ; or better, according to a friend of mine. 
You are welcome to fish here, whenever you 
like. Will you come up to the cottage, and 
taste my cider? We havea very decent ham 
in cut.” 

“The thought is very kind. But I have 
far to go, and the moon will not be up till 
late to-night. I will thank you once more, 
and say ‘ good-bye.’” 

Mr. Arthur, by this time, was so ingrained 
to the pleasures of a lonely life (which are 
the most trustworthy) that he was generally 
glad to say “good-bye.” But the young man 
lingered, and looked at him ; and observing 
him now for the first time closely, the elder 
took a liking to him. In spite of wide 
philosophy, and vast philanthropy, most of 
us like, or dislike, at first touch. 

‘* J want to tell you one thing,” said young 
Westcombe, blushing deeply, and with the 
full sense of it, looking firmly at the man he 
spoke to ; “it was not the fishing that I came 
for. I came in the hope of seeing Miss Arthur. 
Because—because I never yet saw anybody 
like her. You have been kind to me; and I 
should be a sneak, if I did not tell you.” 

“What!” cried the Captain; “do you 
mean my Rose?” 

“IT mean the young lady, who has been 
here with us. The only young lady in the 
whole world to me. The one who sprang out 
into the middle of the road, before a mad horse, 
to save a baby, without a single thought of 
her own dear life. And by the most wonder- 
ful presence of mind, she saved the baby; 
but the Lord alone saved her. You look as 
if I were exaggerating.” 

“ Her account of the matter was entirely 
different.” Mr. Arthur spoke coldly; but 
the quick warmth of pride in his daughter 
flushed over his cheeks and brow. 

“Of course itwas. She made it out to be 
nothing. Her nature would compel her to 
do that ;” Westcombe exclaimed, as if he 
knew the maiden ten times better than her 
father did ; “ my dear sir, I saw the whole of 
it, although I was too far off to stop it; and 


- I tell you there never was a grander thing 


done, by any one so young, and so beauti- 
ful.” 

“T scarcely see how that last point bears 
upon the merits of the exploit;” Mr. Arthur 
answered, with a little of the bluntness, which 





always comes of solitude; “ however I am 
glad to hear that my daughter did her duty.” 

** It was not her duty. It is no one’s duty, 
to risk a precious life in that way. I beg 
your pardon for going on about it. The dif- 
ference is that I saw it, and you hear of it. 
And because there was no fuss made about 
it, you think that I exaggerate.” 

“IT think nothing of the kind. I know the 
nature of my child. And I thank you, sir, 
for valuing it. Also I thank you, for your 
manly truth and _ honesty, in telling me what 
has brought you here. But I grieve to say— 
because I like you, and you remind me of a 
dear old friend—that you must not come 
here any more.” 

“T hope, sir,—I beg of you,” the young 
man answered, noticing the kind, but reso- 
lute, look of the elder, with a wistful glance, 
‘not to think ill of me, because I came this 
morning under false pretences. I never did 
anything like that before ; and now that I 
think of it, I am quite ashamed. I tried to 
do without it, and I really fought against it. 
But ever since that day at Moreton, I have 
not been like myself.” 

“TI forgive you most freely for that little 
crime,” Mr. Arthur replied with a hearty 
smile: “it was nothing but a young man’s 
trick. Another thought would have put a 
stop to it.” 

“Then why am I to come no more? I 
will pledge my honour, to do nothing under- 
handed. I tell you the truth. I shall never 
care for any one in all the world, except your 
daughter. It will make no difference in my 
feelings, if I have to wait fifty years for her. At 
the same time, I beg to state that I hope to get 
her sooner, but without attempting anything 
outside your knowledge. I know well enough, 
that I am not to be compared with her, in any 
of the higher attributes. And I know her too 
well, to suppose that she would think twice 
of any of the lower ones. But for all 
that, I am not going to be discouraged. My 
father never meant a thing, without going 
through with it. And I am as like him as 
two peas; though not to be compared with 
him for goodness.” 

“Your father must have been a peculiar 
gentleman, if you resemble him in character.” 

“‘My father is living, sir, and not at all 
peculiar. Unless it is peculiar, to be brave 
and upright, generally admired, and univer- 
sally beloved. He is not known yet upon 
this side of Dartmoor ; but everybody knows 
him in the western parts ; and his name will 
last for ever, in the history of the war. You 
may have heard of Colonel Westcombe.” 
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“ What a wooden brain I have!” thought 
Mr. Arthur, sitting down, to hide a change of 
countenance ; “so much stooping dims per- 
ception. He is the very image of his father, 
though brighter coloured, and better looking, 
Once and for all, it must be stopped.” 

Meanwhile Jack was looking brightly at 
him, and saying to his hopeful heart— 
“come now! I put it very mildly; but it 
must tell for something.” 

“‘My daughter told me that your name 
was ‘ Washton ;’ and she very seldom makes 
mistakes.” Mr. Arthur went into this side- 
issue, partly perhaps to get time for thinking. 

“The Moreton people, when they found 
my name out ;” Jack replied, with a quiet 
smile, “ made ‘Wasshcum’ of it, with a sharp 
a, as in ‘cash,’ according to their manner of 
pronouncing. And so, I daresay, it got into 
‘Washton.’ We seem to speak better upon 
our side of the moor. You should come 
over, and hear us, sir.” — 

“‘T fear that there is no chance of it. You 
are a very young man, and [I shall very 
soon be an oldone. It would grieve me that 
your father’s son, or indeed that any gentle- 
man, should have reason to believe me 
churlish, I will tell you, if you will promise 
to keep what I tell you in strict confidence, 
even from your father, why you must never 
come here more.” 

“JT will give you my honour, sir, not to 
speak of it to any one.” 

“Thank you; I know that I can trust you. 
The reason is simply this. Very strange cir- 
cumstances, which I must not enter into, 
have made it the first duty of my life, to 
obliterate myself entirely—to conceal my 
existence—to desire to be dead, except for 
one pure precious sake. While I live in this 
way, my child must do the same. Not that 
I shall sacrifice her better life to mine. If 
she gives her heart to any one, and he is 
worthy of her, they shall not find me an 
obstacle. But as yet, she is too young to 
judge, or even think of it.. AndI havea 
right to keep her to myself, and to live as 
the story of my life demands, until my child’s 
welfare compels me to do otherwise. I see 
that you clearly understand me.” 

““T am trying to do so,” the young man 
answered, with a very dismal gaze at him ; 
“and I am sure that Iam very much obliged 
to you, for trying to explain it. But I cannot 
see why I should be forbidden to come any 
more, if I do no harm, and do not even see 
the young lady. It seems very hard, as you 
must acknowledge. Even to see the house 
where she lives, and to get a glimpse of your 





hat, without coming near you, would be the 
greatest comfort to me, and give me some 
idea of kindness. I am sure that you have 
known my father, sir, from the manner of 
your eyes just now; and I never yet-met 
anybody who had known him, without liking 
him.” 

“You are right, my lad, I have known 
your father well,’ Mr. Arthur answered 
warmly ; “and a nobler man I never knew ; 
and that is why I trust you. The greatest 
mistake in the world is, to allow, when once 
the mind is made up, a middle course. And 
I will have nothing of that sort now. But if 
it will do you any good, or ease your mind, 
to be upon my premises now and then, for 
the purpose of catching a fish or two, I am 
not sure that I should prosecute you. Only 
of course you must confine yourself strictly 
to your angling, and only come just now and 
then, at considerable intervals, and feel your- 
self entirely on your honour, when you do 
come.” 

“T thank you with all my heart, and I will 
observe your conditions strictly. I shall 
make a point of never coming more than 
once a week, and of never intruding on your 
pleasure-grounds. And if I ever send a few 


fish to the house, it shall be quite anonymous, 


and by the man that snoresso. You have 
taken a great weight off my mind ; and I tell 
you fairly that I mean to hope; but nothing 
whatever shall be done, I mean, of course, 
upon your own place, without your entire 
knowledge.” Jack Westcombe tried to wring 
the Captain’s hand, but got the worst of that, 
for of all things potting is most hardening. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—WET, AND DRY, 


LIKE every other ancient faith, the angler’s 
firm belief that fish refuse all food with rain 
impending, has now been scattered to the 
wind and clouds. The opinion of many ages 
was, that having by instinct surer knowledge, 
than all mankind by science get, of the 
things that shall occur to-morrow, these finny 
sages fear to spoil their relish for the coming 
treat of worms, and slugs, and grubs, more 
luscious than the fattest “native” to unvitiated 
taste. All these will fall into their mouths 
to-morrow ; let them fast, to keep the feast. 

It is now denied by men of science— 
scornful of all reasoning beyond their own— 
that a trout surpasses them so immensely in 
the science of meteorology, of which they are 
bound to confess that they know nothing. 
And feeling some reasonable doubt of that 
denial, they add the insidious remark (engen- 
dered by their own “ inner consciousness ”) 
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that even if the fish knew what was coming, 
they would never keep their mouths shut, by 
reason of their knowledge. 

Be that as it will, one thing is certain, the 
liberal rise of the Christow fish to the hook 
of Jack Westcombe did not preclude a heavy 
rain from setting in, next morning. Whoever 
has the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance 
—and in such a case there truly is no super- 
ficial knowledge—with a genuine hearty 
Dartmoor rain, will be ready to admit that it 
has some meaning. Its main point of differ- 
ence from most other rains is, that it combines 
all their bad qualities, and omits their good 
ones. However, to abuse it only makes it 
rain the harder. 

To prove that he was “ game,” and to cele- 
brate becomingly his “‘most Providential 
restoration,”—as Lady Touchwood called it, 
young Squire Dicky had prepared an ex- 
pedition against the rats of Dartmoor, tran- 
scending his defeated invasion, as largely as 
the armament of Xerxes surpassed that of 
Darius. A ¢riduum of solid combat, (such 
as Greeks and Romans had, but civilized 
armies now eschew) was ordered to begin 
upon this great morning, for Dicky’s heart 
needed some repose from love; but lo, the 
very terriers, best waterproofed with wire, bore 
upon their flanks such bars as the young of 
the salmon tribe have, or a race-horse after 
a heavy gallop ; and such as no washing may 
produce upon a dog, nor any other thing 
except along rain, that hits them against and 
up the grain of their dear coats, and so pur- 
sues them, until their sweet skins become 
oozy. 

Now Dr. Perperaps, beyond emphasis, 
and therefore in a whisper which outwent 
voice, had ordered that the thing of all 
things his precious patient must most avoid, 
was the very slightest damp. 

“ And it ain’t slight damp ;” said Dicky, in 
his slang way, to his darling mother, as she 
told him this; “ my name’s ‘ ratter,’ this juicy 
day, and no mistake. Find the beggars all 
at home, this weather. I’ve got my army 
ready, and I mean to march. Old Dr. Per- 
peraps went on about ‘slight damp,’ but he 
never said a word against such heavy wet as 
this. Hi there, you fellows, I’ll be down in 
a jiffy.” 

In a jiffy he was down, but not as he in- 
. tended ; for his mother, being ample, and of 
very hearty substance, laid one strong arm 
across his back, and the other in the hollow 
of his knees, and thus having whisked him 
off his feet, bore him right easily to his bed- 
room, laid him on his bed, and locked him 





in. Then she sent orders to his army, to 
march to the brew-house, and have some 
beer and a shilling apiece, and retire to their 
tents until the next fine morning. 

When the whole expedition was thus dis- 
banded, Dicky was released, and recovering 
quickly from his indignation—for he never 
bore resentment long—he sauntered to his 
sister Julia’s room, to tease her pet dog 
‘ Elfie,’ and to talk about matters of impor- 
tance, as he called them, 

‘Judy, shove aside your daubs,” he said, 
for she was just pointing up with fine grey 
eyebrows a spirited sketch of Colonel West- 
combe; “I want to consult you about a 
thing that men cannot be expected much to 
enter into. I have already informed you that 
my affections at last are permanently engaged.” 

“So they always are. To a new one, 
every month. Be constant Dicky, this time, 
if you can; for I rather like Spotty Perper- 
aps.” 

“What a pest you are! The spotty little 
fright! Iam two inches taller than she is. 
Five feet four is the extreme lowest measure, 
as we say at Cambridge, of any girl I ever 
should make up to. You are such a height 
that you don’t care. In fact you had better 
have some short fellow; if you are not too 
proud to have anybody.” 

“ How does this bear upon your perma- 
nent affections ?” 

“In this kind of way; as you ought to 
know, if your reasoning process was like 
ours. I scout the idea of Spotty Perperaps ; 
and I love Rose Arthur.” 

“ Very well, let it be so, 
of mine. 


It is no concern 
Nothing ever comes of your adora- 


tions. The last was for a hideous _bull- 
terrier. And probably the next will be for a 
badger.” 


“ Judy, I came for your advice, and not to 
be scoffed at with nasty levity. You tho- 
roughly understand women, because you 
have got all their dodges in your nature. 
And all I ask you is a very simple thing— 
how would you recommend me to go on?” 

“T have never seen the girl How can I 
tell you?” Miss Touchwood answered, with 
large contempt. “ Boys like you have a weak 
idea that all the women in the world are 
just alike, and as utter fools as they are them- 
selves. I can only say this,—if you want to 
get on, be as unlike yourself as possible.” 

“Tf you had tried for an hour, even you 
could hardly have said a more nasty thing. 
It makes me wonder, when I come across 
nice girls, whether they would talk like you, 
after they got married. It makes one afraid 
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to have anything to do with them. Nobody 
can have a finer nature than I have, but 
nothing ever comes of it.” 

“A very fine nature is its own reward,” 
said Julia, touching up Colonel Westcombe. 
“ But, Dicky, it never talks about itself.” 

“Very well. Let it do anything it pleases. 
I never stand up to be wonderful at all; but 
every man who keeps a dog is fond of me. 
And if all the girls think that I am to be got 
by snubbing me, they will find themselves in 
the wrong box.” 

“Surely,” said Julia, who after all was 
jealous, at hearing so much of Rose Arthur, 
“your new angel does not snub you, as if 
you did not even keep a dog.” 

“That is the very point,” answered Dicky, 
coming up and showing many blue pricks in 
one leg; “these things made her take a 
liking to me; and I made the very most of 
them, bearing every hole that I could find, as 
game as if I meant to die for it. And for a 
long time, that scored three, every time she 
looked at me. But when I began to have 
Guinness, and to put one leg across the other, 
she seemed very suddenly to lose faith, and 
to think that I ought to put my boots on.” 

“Then she showed some sense, and I re- 
spect her for it. What a plague you must 
have been! Even when you are well, you 
can’t stay still. And I dare say you danced 
one foot all day. And you cannot say a 
word about anything but vermin. How can 
you expect a pretty girl to like you?” 

“Tt does not matter about that. They 
do ;” Dicky replied, as one who cites a fact, 
in lieu of argument; “I believe that it has 
something to do with this, that they think 
they can have their own way with me. That 
is the first thing all you women want. But 
she is very different from all you common 
females. Her mind is exalted, and her 
thoughts are high.” 

“It is a delight to hear that,” Miss Touch- 
wood answered, without leaving off her work ; 
“ because it might be a very awkward thing, if 
she were to consider you worth catching. Gos- 
sip is entirely below my notice. But the rather 
haughty gentleman—I suppose he is a gen- 
tleman—who calls himself ‘ Captain Larks,’ 
lies under some cloud of mystery, at present. 

Of course it may be nothing ; but you know 
as well as I do, that many people say he is a 
criminal in hiding. Very likely that is rub- 
bish. But till something more is known, the 
less we have to do with them, the better.” 

“Such nonsense drives me wild. What 
do you know of the world? ‘You wanted to 


himself Captain anything, and cares not a rap 
what fools say of him—and he put you down 
very neatly and completely, simply by his 
manner, and without a word. It was a bitter 
pill for you, Miss Judy. But a bit of humble- 
pie every day would do you good. The 
Captain is the kindest man that ever lived. 
Many people think me a softy and a fool. 
And I don’t stick up to be a wonder. But I 
do know when people have been good to me, 
and put themselves out of their way to help 
me. And I tell you, you are not fit to dust 
their floor for them. Put that in your pipe, 
and smoke it.” 

With this elegant counsel, Squire Dicky 
ran away, stopping both ears, as if to keep 
out wicked language; while his sister only 
smiled, for she loved to irritate him, but never 
allowed him to do the like to her. But she 
could not help thinking of his very frank re- 
marks about her own character, and wonder- 
ing whether there might be a grain of truth 
at the bottom of them. 

“Hurrah! Here comes somebody! A 
plucky cove, whoever he may be ;” shouted 
the excitable Dicky in the ‘corridor’—as 
Lady Touchwood loved to call it; “ Judy, 
shut up your lozenge-box, as soon as you 
have put a little lake upon your cheeks. I 
was just going to send to the stable for a 
halter! But here comes a visitor, to ruin 
the new velvet. Her ladyship will be in a 
precious state of mind. I defy him to sit 
down without a quart of drainage. And the 
new peach-colour runs, if a fellow sneezes 
in the next room.” 

Her ladyship however was a match for the 
emergency. ‘The front-door bell had not 
ceased clanging, ere the much keener jingle 
of her own was heard, and the footman knew 
weil which required first attention. ‘The 
little study, James ; whoever it is; and put the 
big Shakespere open in the easy-chair, first.” 
The man understood, made the only cushioned 
chair pretty safe from invasion, and then 
showed in Mr. Short. 

“Capital device! I give her credit for it,” 
said the Vicar to himself, while the man went 
to announce him. 

“Now I do call this very good of you 
indeed,” Lady Touchwood exclaimed, with- 
out a bit of falsehood, as she came in, and 
made her sleeve go up, in a manner under- 
stood by women only, for fear of his fingers 
having dribbles to them; “an otter, or an 
oyster, or a conger-eel, is the only thing fit 
to be out on such a day.” ; 

“T rather like it ;” said the parson, with a 





patronise Mr. Arthur—who never yet called 


countenance which did not express any very 
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keen delight, except such as a joint may find 
in basting; “at any rate no weather ever 
stops me, except such a snow as we had two 
years ago. You sent for me urgently ; and 


I was bound to come.” 


“No. I have not sent for you. It has 
been raining, I cannot say how long. Would 
I dream of sending for you, in such weather? 
I never do anything outrageous.” 

“IT thought you might have boxed—the 
compass in such weather. Here is your 
letter, your own handwriting—though the ink 
may have run, with more rain than sand 
upon it.” 

“There is both rain and sand upon it,” the 
lady answered, drawing back both hands; 
“but I never wrote a word of it. You know 
that I never use sand now. I keep it in the 
inkstand, but I scarcely ever use it, except 
from habit, when I happen to forget. This is 
not my writing. At what time did you get it ?” 

“‘ About twelve o’clock. Trickey leaves my 
letters to the last, because of these boots you 
see. I will tell you that another time. What 
you say makes me a little uncomfortable. I 
could have sworn this was your handwriting.” 

“Tt not only is not my handwriting, but it 
is a very clumsy imitation of it. And do I 
put it this way—‘ Lady Touchwood presents 
her compliments to Mr. Short ’—after all the 
years that I have known, and liked you?” 

“T know that you never begin like that, 
except when something has put you out. But 
excuse my remembering that you did write so, 
about six months back, when I had vexed 
you. And I thought that you might have 
been annoyed again, though I could not call 
to mind my fault. And that made me order 
my horse at once ; for I had some idea—but 
never mind that.” 

Mr. Short’s futile idea had been, that Lady 
Touchwood must have discovered at last 
his admiration of her daughter ; and this had 
brought him straightway to face the question. 

“‘ That letter was posted at our post-office, 

and in one of those horrid new envelopes,” 
the lady proceeded, with that calm judgment 
which we all exert upon the troubles of our 
friends; ‘‘ you may depend upon it, that you 
have been decoyed from home, for some bad 
purpose. Either to rob youon your road, or 
to rob your house, while you were away. 
Everybody says how rich you are.” 
' “Tt is good to have the highest of all cha- 
racters. Since you have not sent for me, and 
do not want me in this morassy state, I will 
say ‘good morning,’ Lady Touchwood.” 

“You shall do nothing of the sort, until 
you have had one of those long twisted glasses 





(from some undiscovered country) of my 
white-currant cordial. There is no Mrs. 
Short to look after you, or to reproach me 
for not doing so ;” Lady Touchwood gave a 
sly glance herewith, for she was much too 
sharp not to know of his weakness for Julia, 
and had no fear of it ; “ but you came through 
the rain, to oblige me, as you thought; and 
you are frightfully soaked, and riding home 
you will have the wind on your back, and 
get lumbago. You know my patent cordial, 
don’t you? None of your currant wine—oh 
horror !—but the very finest whisky and white 
currants, done by a very old receipt, and bot- 
tled to stand upright for at least seven years.” 

“Tt sounds very good. But shall I stand 
upright, or sit upright in the saddle, with the 
wind upon my back, and lumbago coming ? 
I will take nothing more than a glass of your 
old ale, the golden ale made of the Wivelis- 
combe malt; and then I will ask your good 
son Dicky for one of his long old tough 
cigars. With the wind on the crupper, it 
will last me all the way.” 

These things were sent for, and the horse 
was ordered (much against his liking, for he 
was just doing nicely), and then Lady Touch- 
wood took the opportunity of putting a word 
in season, just at the genial moment of good 
relish, which a fine ham-sandwich gives to ale. 
* And how is Captain Larks getting on?” 
said she. ‘“ Everything he does is so delight- 
ful. When will you bring him over?” 

“As soon as he will come ;” replied the 
wary parson ; “why should I hurry him? 
Am I bound fo commit social suicide? I 
feel myself cast into the shade already, be- 
cause there is no romance about me.” 

‘No, no, you are never in the shade,” 
cried the lady, being dull at metaphor; 
“everybody knows every atom about you. 
He is the one that is in the shade. But 1 
am sure that he never deserved it.” 

“He appears very honest, and he may be 
that ;” said the Vicar, with a solemn shake of 
head; “but where did he get his silver 
spoons ?” 

“Come now, you are a great deal too 
jealous.” Lady Touchwood always supposed 
a person, who did not smile, to be in earnest. 
“ If there is anything the matter with him, it 
must be at least of the upper classes. He 
has been accustomed to the best society. I 
am sure, he never would do anything of a 
lower rank than forgery.” 

“Let us make a round-robin, and put in 
the middle—‘Is it forgery, is it homicide, is 
it treason? Your hearty well-wishers feel 
confident that you have done something re- 
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spectable.’ If I prepare the document, will 
you sign it at the top?” 

“Go along. Here is your horse at the 
door. There never is any reasoning with 
you. But I do hope that you will not catch 
cold, or find anything at home to vex you.” 

“I am not afraid. My house can defy the 
world, with Mrs. Aggett in it,and good Vous 
upon the guard. Oh here comes Squire 
Dicky, just in time to say ‘good-bye.’ How 
well he looks! * Why, my good friend, glass 
and putty seem to suit your constitution. 
I must build a new greenhouse, for you to 
tumble through it.” 

“J am pretty sure of one thing ; if I did, 
you would never be like Captain Arthur. 
You would make me pay for it, and for all 
the plants too.” 

“What a wise babe itis! He has hit the 
mark. Lady Touchwood, the Cantabs always 
do. But don’t come out in the rain, my 
friend. Your glazing is not water proof.” 

“T hope he will find his old house robbed ;” 
said Dicky, as the parson rode away, and the 
story of the letter was repeated; “it would 
be worth a hundred pounds to me, to have a 
rise taken out of him. He thinks himself 
so confoundedly clever, and he never. lets 
another fellow say a single word almost.” 

“Now don’t be so spiteful, my dear. I 
am sure that you always hold your own with 
him. It amuses me sometimes to hear you 
get so very much the better of him.” 

But Dicky shook his head. For he was a 
candid youth, and knew that he had no 
chance with Mr. Short, in any other view 
than his dear mother’s. 


CHAPTER XIX.—AMONG THE JACKDAWS, 


Amonc the good people of Dartmoor, very 
fewsubjects (outside of their own parish) arouse 
more interest, or create more wonder, than a 
town in the south-east of England, which 
used in plain days to be called London, but 
has no idea of being now described, except 
as “this mighty Babylon,” or “ our immense 
metropolis.” 

A man came down from London once to 
Christowell, by some accident, and he put up 
at the “ Three Horse-shoes,” and he called 
for hot brandy and water. With wonderful 
speed, considering the size of the village, it 
was heard that he was there; and nobody 
who could help it failed to go and see what 
he was like. No idle curiosity was in their 
bosoms, neither any anxiety to drink his 
health—fearfully though he must require it, 
for every one had heard of the plague of 
London—but it was the clear wish of a large 





community to recognise an envoy from one 
even larger. The gentleman, whose residence 
was in Whitechapel, could by no means 
understand their speech; but by help of a 
smoky old map in the bar—a better map 
than any that has been made since—he 
managed to try to get it into their heads, by 
a bold exaggeration of his own, that London 
town was bigger than all Dartmoor. Now 
John Sage came in, before that was got over ; 
and when he began to understand it—for his 
mind was slow, from its magnitude—the sim- 
plest truism from his lips made the bagman 
order slippers. For John said nothing rude, 
but stretched his arms across the hills and 
valleys of the map (which looked more vast 
from the fog shed over them by much smoke), 
and without turning round, he reflected thus : 
“Never wur I one of them as goeth again’ 
the Lor Amaighty. Every day, a’ doeth 
winders. But niver, if so be a’ worked all 
Zinday, could a’ create rogues enow to orkapy 
all thiccy.” 

Perhaps this view of the matter is unsound, 
though John was never contradicted, after he 
once turned fifty ; for his father was known 
to have foretold, as true as a Cathedral 
clock, the day of his departure from this 
world. But it may be argued very soundly, 
that if there be in London lawyers honest, 
a fortiori there must be other people of that 
same cumbrous quality. And without any 
hazardous admission about that, it is enough 
to say that in 1840, there might have been 
found, in the very heart of London, a firm of 
solicitors as honest as the day. 

Messrs. Latimer & Emblin, of No. 10 
Jackdaw’s Court, Gray’s Inn, had been in 
practice (through their ancestors, or selves), 
for upwards of a century; and their practice 
was quiet, and wise, and solid. With litiga- 
tion they had so little to do, that if any one 
asked them who was the present Attorney- 
General, they went to the legal almanac to 
look, and after much consultation sometimes 
put the saddle upon the wrong animal. Yet 
being always accurate in the end, and very 
particular not to mislead, whenever they made 
a mistake, they always corrected it by post, at 
a nominal charge. And if a worthy lawyer 
can conciliate affection, it is by acknowledging 
that he was wrong, with a lenient charge 
for confessing it. 

Even as the loftiest of all watch-makers— 
“horologists” now they call themselves— 
will not allow time to make any noise near 
him, but glances in his office at a mute chro- 
nometer, so the very deepest lawyers hush 
the clack of law on their premises. It must 
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be present in the air, as the smell of cheeses 
from the warehouse is, where only plugs are 
kept to taste ; but unless anybody asks about 
it, it may try to pass for a sweet-smelling 
savour ; and to analyse such things is seldom 
wise. 

But though they declined all common-law 
cases (except for some client of generations) 
and had little to do with equity, these two 
gentlemen were sound lawyers, and never 
gave ill-advised advice. They would go 
through the form of consulting counsel, as 
a solicitor often does, when he knows much 
more than the barrister, or at any rate works 
his knowledge better. But in reality, they 
relied upon their own long experience, caution, 
good sense, and the traditions of the firm. 
And whenever they made a mistake it was 
through undue veneration for the latter. And 
such a mistake they were making at this time. 

Mr. Latimer now was a venerable man, 
wealthy, contented, and well-endowed with 
those gifts of bygone generations — thick, 
snowy curls, and sound natural teeth. He 
was very particular about his dress, already 
becoming antiquated, that is to say fine kersey 
breeches, black silk stockings and buckled 
shoes, a straight-cut coat, a shirt with a frill of 


the purest white cambric, fastened with a 
brooch containing a lock of his late wife’s 
hair, and a roll collar waistcoat of black silk, 
under whose margin, and upon a fair rotun- 
dity, glistened a broad watered ribbon sup- 
porting a weighty gold ring of magnificent 


gold seals. With all these things his grave 
mild face, and dignified air comported well ; 
making it difficult to imagine, and quite im- 
possible to find, a more perfect specimen of a 
gentleman of business. 

Mr. Emblin was nearly a score of years 
younger, taller by a head, and sparely framed. 
He had a little turn for sporting dress, but 
checked it, as much as he could, at the office. 
He had some free ideas of “ going ahead,” 
and lamented at home that his senior so 
sternly refused to have anything to do with a 
branch of business, now bringing in money 
by the bagful, to wit the mighty schemes of 
mad Railway Companies. But he had a 
prudent wife, who told him of the ancient 
legend of the bird in hand; also he had 
a shrewd head of his own, and an ancestor 
of his had lost a fortune in the “ South Sea 
bubble.” So that he managed to abstain, 
though it irked him sadly to see the ungodly, 
in the form of inferior attorneys, puffed up 
with Company fatness, and swelling about, as 
if the round earth was their rail. 

This firm had large premises all their own, 





for Jackdaw’s Court belonged only in part to 
the learned and honourable Society. Sundry 
people, sometimes so illegal as to be down- 
right costermongers, held their local habita- 
tion there, by some original frankpledge ; 
and if they were questioned about their 
title, they supposed it to be chaff, and made 
answer generally that they never stuck up to 
be nobs. But No. 10 stood apart from any 
contact with such squatters, being a goodly 
house rebuilt in the reign of Queen Anne, as 
the date declared, with Righteousness and 
Peace above the third floor windows, kissing 
each other in compo. 

Now Righteousness and Peace, with a 
wreath above them, relieved their airy costume 
with black, and their rippling tresses with a 
wealth of soot—at a shilling a bushel, which is 
fair price—also the railings would have paid 
for scraping, by a man who knows how to 
“utilize ;” and many other little specks might 
have been discovered by the boy who washed 
the windows of the Moreton folk ; still when 
a gentleman once got in, he had many grounds 
for satisfaction, and perhaps for gratitude. 
For he found a good mat for his boots, 
and some landscapes to look at (instead of 
land drawn and quartered, with arrows stuck 
through its disembowelment) also chairs of 
illegal nature, because they could give as well 
as take, and a power of attorney to sit down, 
and poke the fire, without prejudice. 

On the first floor, a very tidy room con- 
tained some handsome old furniture, and 
the members of the firm, from ten until four 
o’clock of the day. No one in those brave 
times required sherry and sandwiches, or 
stout and oysters, at the witching hour of the 
legal noon, when writs are running rapidest, 
and clients go to and fro most prone to be 
devoured ; but the wiser manner of solid 
lawyers, was to dine at half-past five, with 
the hungry bosoms of their family around, 
and a quiet rubber, or sweet nap, in prospect. 
Though the railways already were beginning 
to screech out, to make the day hideous, and 
the night a nightmare. 

Now a good drizzle often makes a fine day 
of business in London, because it is so dirty. 
If our “vast metropolis” attempted to be 
clean, it would never do half the trade it 
does. Not only because of the energy wasted 
in so vain an enterprise, nor even through the 
violence offered thus to nature ; but chiefly 
because the people coming with the money 
would be in several minds about a bargain. 
When all is serene, and a walk or drive a 
pleasure, as in most continental cities, a cus- 
tomer (even though he be of British race) hangs 
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over his cash more dubiously. “Ican come 
again to-morrow, I will think about it, I 
will look into my bank-book, and perhaps 
consult my wife,” is the unsatisfactory process 
of his mind; and the likelihood is that he 
never comes again. But upon a day of good 
substantial dirt, with the drip of a myriad 
umbrellas in his neck, and a very safe coupon 
of bronchitis in his throat, his dogged resolu- 
tion says, “ Now, ornever. I have ploughed 
through all this muck, and I mean business.” 

On that day when the rain rushed down so 
savagely on Dartmoor, there was in London 
nothing more than a drizzle, bedewing the 
growth of business. Dirt came up between 
the flag-stones, as if there were a crop of 
cress to lift it; and getting kicked away by 
scambling feet, slipped into a coat of slimy 
mud. Impatient men, whose time was money, 
at every advance lost twenty-five per cent. ; 
while the slow knock-kneed fellow from the 
country, accustomed to slippery fallows, 
grinned. And though the neighbourhood of 
Gray’s Inn is not so very bad, when con- 
sidered calmly, backsliding occurred there, 
not only of feet, but also of tongues under 
very learned wigs. 

“ It seems that we may almost go,” said Mr. 
Latimer, whose manner was to offer everything 
in semble; “it is getting rather dark, at a 
quarter to four, even in what might be called 
a summer month, or at any rate used to be so 
considered. The extraordinary increase in 
the quantity of soot, that fills the air, is quite 
wonderful. Within my memory, our jackdaws 
had quite a colour of their own, and their 
backs used to shine, like a boot, or a bottle ; 
but now they go about, as if they swept chim- 
neys. Emblin, you must have noticed it.” 

‘You have drawn my attention to the fact 
before ;” said his partner, who heard the 
remark every week ; “‘ but good-bye, I fear, 
to our chance of getting off; for here comes 
a carriage. Why it is my lord’s, and Mr. 
Gaston in it! What I told you was right ; he 
can do exactly as he pleases in that quarter.” 

“I could hardly have believed it,” Mr. 
Latimer replied ; “such a self-willed man as 
my lord was once! But such men seem to 
become most helpless, when their vigour fails 
them. It is a lucky thing for him to have 
such a man of business, shrewd, active, honest, 
intelligent, and a thoroughly sound Tory.” 

“T have not quite the opinion of our 
friend that you have. However, that is no 
concern of ours, so long as he has his cre- 
dentials. Hulloa! Why here he is!” 

“Gentlemen, your most obedient!” Mr. 
Gaston exclaimed, in his playful manner, 





foregoing the honour of being announced. 
“Delighted to see you at the receipt of 
custom. I said tomy lord, when he grumbled 
about something—‘ You may go all over Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, and both Temples, 
and find no firm to compare with them.’ By 
old Harry, I was right. And it is not only 
that, but the manners, the cordiality, the polish 
put on business.” 

“Sir, we are much obliged by your good 
opinion. What can we do for you, to-day ?” 

Mr. Latimer disliked familiarity, and was a 
good judge of a gentleman, inasmuch as he 
was one himself. But nothing ever abashed 
George Gaston. 

“ Well,” he said, “I begin to feel ashamed 
of coming so often, about a thing that seems 
so simple. But being so entirely trusted 
with this business, which cannot make the 
difference of a doit to me, I seem to be com- 
pelled to see about it, more than if it were 
my own concern. Of legal matters I know 
as little as a babe; and my great desire is to 
leave the whole of them to you, who know 
them so thoroughly, and are so careful. But 
as you know, I am not my own master ; and 
to-day he has been in a perpetual fume. I 
hope you have settled something.” 

““T beg you to sit down, sir,” Mr. Lati- 
mer replied; “ you could ill be spared, and 
there is such a thing as being too hard upon 
the labouring horse. You have indeed 
plenty upon your hands, without being 
worried by this troublesome affair. But let 
us recount our own little share. Emblin, 
may I trouble you for the private day-book ? 
Here is a copy of the very careful letter, 
written by my excellent partner himself, and 
directed in accordance with the address 
which you discovered, by your most disin- 
terested labours. And here is that letter 
itself, bearing all the proper postmarks, and 
returned by this very morning’s post, in this 
new envelope, with a very curt, not to say 
discourteous reply. Solitude does not per- 
haps improve the manners; but we long 
have known the gentleman to be most 
eccentric.” 

“Short but not sweet,” said Mr. Gaston, 
lifting his eyebrows, as he read indignantly— 
‘I beg to return your rigmarole. Once for 
all, I will have nothing to do with the bad 
lot I have quitted; and whether they are 
alive, or dead, makes no difference to yours 
obediently, L. Arthur.’ ‘Upon my word, 
such a man is outside the pale of civilised 
life altogether.” 

“So he may be,” Mr. Emblin broke in, 
after watching Gaston narrowly ; “but that 
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does not dispense with his signature. The 
Company want the land; they pay a long 
price for it; and it is wholly impossible to 
convey it, without this gentleman’s concur- 
rence, or decease. My senior agrees with 
me. The title has been passed ; and now 
this fatal hitch arises.” 

“But we don’t want the money, and we 
hate to sell the land,” cried the visitor, with 
his red colour rising. “If they take our 
land against our will, surely they must take 
it as they can get it. Suppose a man could 
force his land on me, and take my money— 
should I be bound to show him all the 
history of my money? Yet how could he 
tell that it was my own?” 

“In theory, there may be much in that ;” 
Mr. Latimer answered gently; “but we 
must consider things, as they are. These 
new-fangled Companies, they may do good, 
or they may do harm—which seems more 
likely; but at any rate they get their Act, and 
no man’s house is his castle against them. 
They take a man’s land without his leave, 
and if he cannot make them fee-simple with- 
out blemish, they suspend a large percentage 
of the purchase-money. It is tyranny of 
course ; but if these Companies endure, their 
tyranny will soon be a thousandfold of that. 


But to come back to the point,—in the face 
of this refusal, what are we to do for the 
best, to meet his lordship’s wishes, and to 


keep things smooth? Is he still under 
orders to avoid excitement ?” 

“Sir John Tickell says no more than this, 
that the banging of a door (unless he banged 
it himself, which he does pretty heartily, as 
you know) might send him, in a moment, 
far beyond the reach of medicine. I 
wish you would only come, and see him; 
he still sees old friends, upon his better 
days ; and he has a high regard for you, Mr. 
Latimer.” 

“His lordship’s remembrance, and good 
opinion of me,” the honest lawyer answered, 
with a proud glance at his buckles, which 
had belonged to a Sir Thomas Latimer, “ are 
profoundly gratifying. He is not one who 
rashly forms good opinions. Even you, Mr. 
Gaston, were with him some years, before 
you won his entire confidence. But expe- 
’ rience has proved your sterling value.” 

“TI simply do my duty, and deserve no 
. thanks. But it takes a great deal, as you 
say, to overcome his lordship’s mistrust in 

human nature. ‘A treacherous son is a sad 
shock to confidence.” 

“ And to lose the better one, a very bitter 
blow. I see that his lordship keeps his 





servants still in mourning. It is sad indeed 
to see the ancient families die out.” 

“Come, Mr. Latimer,” the visitor said 
briskly ; “ there is one old family as young 
as ever, and one of its finest representatives 
is here, and I have the honour of looking at 
him.: No compliments, sir ; in those I never 
deal. If I have prospered, and obtained some 
good repute, and the confidence of every 
one possessed of noble feeling, it is through 
nothing more than plain rough truth. I 
say to everybody, ‘you must take me as I 
am.’ ” 

“ But,” said Mr. Emblin, who had not got 
any compliments, and considered his family 
quite as good as Latimer’s, and wanted to be 
off to see to a little dinner-party, “ it appears 
to me, that we have settled nothing about the 
business Mr. Gaston came to speak of ; unless 
it is to leave things in statu quo.” 

“‘ Statu quo is an excellent expression,” 
that gentleman replied, with all his strong 
cordiality ; “it is the proper attitude for large 
landowners, and their humble representatives. 
Let the next step proceed from the bold 
intruders. If they are in a hurry, we are not. 
We meet them with the simple fact, that we 
can do no more. They must leap the ob- 
stacles in their own way. Possession is what 
they want, and they can have it. ‘I give 
thee all, I can no more,’ is our final answer 
to them. You will put the matter in the 
proper legal form; and there it rests, while 
his lordship lives.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Emblin, who was dry and 
very tough, ‘‘ we are bound to make another 
effort. ‘This gentleman refuses to have any- 
thing to do with us. Perhaps he has a fancy 
that we have wronged him. None the less, 
the Company might find him more amenable, 
especially for a good consideration. Even 
upon Dartmoor, coin is current. Powderhorn, 
and Bullrush, are sharp and active people. 
What do you say to our letting them get at 
him, as our side cannot do any more, and 
obtaining his signature, if they can ?” 

“An excellent idea,” replied Gaston 
calmly, though his face became purple, and 
his eyes shone darkly; “if we could only 
keep it from his lordship; and if it were an 
honourable thing to do so. Otherwise, you 
know what he would say—if Powderhorn, 
and Bullrush, can do my business, and Lati- 
mer, and Emblin, cannot, Powderhorn, and 
Bullrush are the men for me.” 

“ Highly as we value our position towards 
his lordship, which has now existed for many 
years,” Mr. Latimer interposed with dignity ; 
“no fear of the withdrawal of his confidence 
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would hinder us from doing our duty towards 
him. ‘That is not the thing to stop us. We 
never submit to threats. But the step which 
has been proposed, at a sally, by my valued 
partner, would not—as he knows even better 
than I do—be in keeping with professional 
etiquette. Therefore, sir, we will not adopt 
the course which you object to.” 

“How can it make any difference to me?” 
Mr. Gaston asked, turning round to Mr. Em- 
blin, for he found the calm eyes of the senior 
partner harder to meet, than the keen gaze of 
the younger; “‘I never understand your prim 
niceties of tweedledum. IfI makea mistake, 
I bow, as every one must do, to such a pro- 
fession.” 

“Then let it be so ;” Mr. Emblin answered 
lightly, to let the little gust of temper pass ; 
‘it is understood that we do nothing at all, 
but wait on our oars, till the enemy moves. 
If he is contented with the title we can give 
him, all well and good, and let him pay the 
money. If not, we cannot help it, and he 
pays into Court a percentage against contin- 
gencies. But on no account must his lord- 
ship be disturbed, in his present state of 
health, about it. If anything arises, we do 
nothing, until we have seen you about it.” 

‘You know better than I do, ten million 
times over ;” said Gaston impulsively ; “what 
a plague this business is to me! But 
when I have once taken up a thing, I seem 
in some way bound to go on with it. Good- 
bye, gentlemen both, good-bye! You are 
martyrs to business; but even a martyr must 
not have his dinner burnt, as well as himself.” 

They followed him to the door, as if they 
did not quite understand this style of parting. 
Whether he was going with a friendly turn, or 
whether he would try—and he seldom tried 
in vain—to do a mischief to their good firm. 
For put it as he will, when his stomach is up 
(and somehow or other it is most exalted, 
when profoundly empty) reflection will make 
the true lawyer less desirous to rule double 
line, and leave Aiatus below the name of a 
wealthy, elderly, and decidedly combative 
nobleman. But Gaston spoke no word of 
weakness, and waved them an airy adieu, 
upon the landing. 

“What do you think he will do?” asked 
Mr. Emblin, as his partner, without conde- 
scending to be seen, observed in a dignified 
manner the departure of the mighty carriage ; 
“T am sure he is a horribly spitefal fellow.” 

“T neither know, nor care;” Mr. Latimer 
replied, as he went to get his plodding shoes, 
and thick gaiters. “ He may be very up- 
right, and his conduct seems to prove it. A 





common time-server would be cap-in-hand to 
those who are in remainder, and unhappily 
cannot be set aside. But one thing is cer- 
tain. Heis not a gentleman. He has hurt 
my feelings needlessly ; and it takes a great 
deal to hurt my feelings. Perhaps, you 
should scarcely have said what you did. But 
his observation was simply brutal. Powder- 
horn, and Bullrush, for his lordship! One 
thing is certain. We must do nothing, until 
we are properly requested to do it.” 

“‘ My little dinner-party will be spoiled,” 
said Mr. Emblin; “and I shall be out of 
sorts about you too. But clearly you are 
right. The next move must come from him.” 

Now it so happened, that this was, to a 
nicety, the very conclusion desired by George 
Gaston. 


CHAPTER XX.—TALL AND SHORT. 


THERE was another little dinner spoiled 
thatvery day, and by the self-same omnipotent 
roguery of mankind, exerted perhaps, in the 
latter case, more frankly and respectably. 
However, it was sad as almost anything can 
be, and a far deeper outrage on the feeling 
of the public, than the rapid demission to 
their final cause of a hundred hungry lawyers. 

To describe this occurrence, without exag- 
geration, and yet with the sympathy which 
cannot be refused, is beyond the highest hope 
of the most sanguine self-esteem ; not only, 
because no single two persons—if such a 
phrase may pass in such confusion—to what- 
ever extent they may have both been present 
(and the whole parish found that it had been 
present, as the interest waxed, and the danger 
waned) could upon any terms be brought to 
reconcile their accounts with one another's, 
or even with themselves ; but through a 
deeper denial than that—for that always 
happens, and a thing could not be true, if 
two people took the same view of it exactly 
—namely through a stern, but for our sakes 
most beneficial, law of nature, that dogs have 
no articulate human speech as yet. 

It was raining cats and dogs—as some 
loose genius has discovered to describe it— 
when Parson Short, drenched and almost 
sodden to the bone, rode up the lane from 
the village to his home. The Vicarage, a 
good old-fashioned house, facing the low- 
lands and sheltered from the moor, stood 
back in the glebe, at least a quarter of a mile 
from any other dwelling, and from the high- 
road. Large trees around ‘it kept out the 
sun-glare, while they let in the play of light ; 
and firs of laminated verdure (like the 
Deodara that is succeeding them) gave a 
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stately movement to the wind, and divided 
the driving rain with shelter. 

“My certy, something must be wrong,” 
the Vicar exclaimed, as he found no Thomas 
at the gate to meet him, although he was 
an hour now behind his time, and what was 
even more extraordinary, no Vous with a caper 
at his bridle; then he gave a shrill whistle, 
but neither man, nor dog, came forth, or 
made any reply at all. So he unlatched the 
gate with the crook of his whip, and Zrum- 
peter pushed it with his saturated neck. In 
a minute Mr. Short was at his own front- 
door, but the dripping of the rain was the 
only sound to greet him. Getting down 
from his horse, with a puddle running from 
him, he found the door open, and snatching 
a big stick from the umbrella-stand, while he 
shouted “ House ahoy! Is there nobody 
alive here?” on he went to the real head- 
quarters of ahouse—the kitchen. There was 
nobody there, and the fire was out, his half- 
leg of mutton was floured for the roast, but 
reposed upon the table in that interesting 
stage; while the dresser, that wholesome 
pride of Mrs. Aggett’s heart, was in sixes 
and sevens of confusion. The master 
turned pale, for he expected to find murder, 
knowing how steady and how steadfast was 
his housewife. But in another moment, great 
relief ensued, and even a strong tendency to 
sad laughter. 

For hearing a noise, like that of a small 
boy blowing through a papered comb, he 
grasped his truncheon firmly, and went to 
seek it. And there, in the furthest recess 
of the scullery, he beheld a sight such 
as he never yet had seen. Lashed to the 
pump by the long jack-towel, so that she 
could move neither hand nor foot, was a short 
but highly respectable female, whom he 
knew by her dress to be his good house- 
keeper. Her face was invisible, and her 
tongue under disability, because the metal 
colander, wherein she was washing spinach, 
had been securely fastened over, and con- 
tained, most fittingly, the whole of her expres- 
sive countenance. Upon the upper rim of 
this vessel, as in a spirit of mockery, played 
the haif-mourning ribbons of her second-best 
cap, a tribute of respect to the departed 
Aggett. Hearing her master’s approach, she 
tried to stamp, for her temper was unequal 
to the strain of this adversity; but the only 
result was a vibration of the pump, and a little 
gush of water down her sadly aching back. 

With a brief word or two of manly sympa- 
thy, the Vicar hastened to the knife-box, and 
finding the game-carver, began to cut the 





swathings of herlong duresse. But when he 
would have eased her of the dark oppressive 
domino, she thrust at him with her liberated 
elbow, and completing her freedom, made off 
down the passage. Mr. Short, having lofty 
opinion of women, looked after her, with a 
strong faith in her motives for this rude pro- 
ceeding. And his confidence was justified, 
for no sooner had she found herself round a 
corner, where no light shone, than she 
dashed away the colander, and screamed 
back—-“ No man shan’t zee my vace, till I’ve 
washed un.” For’ she was a fine cook, and 
she knew how spinach .oozes. 

“I suppose she knows where Lizzie is ; 
or she never would bother about her face ;” 
the parson thought, with continued faith ; for 
Lizzie, the handmaid of the house, was Mrs. 
Aggett’s only daughter ; and before he could 
do any more about that, his housekeeper, 
following the veinage of his thoughts, quicker 
than he could follow hers, called back from 
the top of the back stairs—“ he hath keyed 
herin. I’vea’heered Lizzie thumping. The 
black gentleman have keyed her in your 
sarmon-room. Go you, and see to things, it 
was a shame on ’e to naglax ; and hus'll be 
down by that time.” 

“I fear she is very much put out indeed,” 
Mr. Short said to himself, as he went to look 
round the house at large ; “‘ and what should 
Ido, if she gave me notice? But this seems 
a very queer thing altogether. The plate is 
gone of course, and all my money. How- 
ever there was scarcely £50 to steal. Oh 
what am I about, tothink of miserable money ? 
My Vous must be dead, my most clever, faith- 
ful darling! He would leap at their throats, 
till they killed him.” 

Leaving all his losses to be gained at 
leisure, he ran out through a side-door to the 
dog’s abode, or rather the stall where he was 
chained in weather too wet for his kennel, and 
where he found no comfort but in mourning, 
when his master was away without him. Mrs. 
Aggett belonged to that class of women, who 
from defect of large sympathy, exclaim, “ drat 
the dog!” when they come across a foot- 
print ; instead of reflecting on the great supe- 
ridrity of the canine to the human foot, in 
addition to the double number. And Vous, 
who had no vanity, looked up to Mrs. Aggett, 
ndét only because of her control of bones, 
but also through a sense of her command of 
btoom-handles, such as came down upon him 
from the wrong direction, and caught him 
on the back, while he with integrity was 
gazing forwards. And often he got a great 
lump by this. 
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His master understood these woes, and 
finding consolation grievous, when they made 
much fuss together, tried to avert the blow 
by strictest a/ibi of Nous, when undefended. 
For even Mrs, Aggett, thorough despcet as 
she was, durst not descend upon the dog 
with all her vigour, when the master was at 
home; and they all knew that. At other 
times, it was a bitter fact, that if Vous came in, 
with an honest view to luncheon, or a laud- 
able exercise of foresight as to dinner, con- 
cerning both the hour and the substance, at 
the very moment when he stood wiping his 
feet on the rope-mat, to the utmost of his 
conscience, a heavy thump of something void 
of feeling, but capable of conveying it too 
well, was prone to dim his happiness, and 
darken his reflections. 

“‘ She has brought upon herself this signal 
Nemesis of pump,” Mr. Short muttered 
grimly, as he ran to look for ous. ‘There 
is no rogue in the kingdom, who could steal 
into our scullery, while that dog was left at 
large. But why has he not saluted my 
return? He always hears us coming up the 
lane. Why Vous, my darling! You are not 
dead, are you?” 

The parson fell back against the stable- 
door, and arush of tears dimmed his keen 
brave eyes. For the poor dog was lying on 
his side among the straw, senseless, and 
motionless, and to all appearance dead. 
The chain was jerked tight round his neck 
as a hangman’s noose, with the hair standing 
out from it, and his body was rolled up like 
a silkworm spinning, or a fossil ammonite, 
while his curly ears, falling back, showed 
their silver linings, and only the whites of 
his eyes could be seen, He had given up 
all hope of himself, and only wanted to die 
without any more disturbance. 

Mr. Short had the presence of mind to 
say no more. The dog had not heard him 
yet ; and to excite him, while he was thus 
throttled would cut his last hair. Stealing 
his steps, like a nurse at the Bedside of 
some one afflicted with heart-disease, the 
master got behind him, and looked into the 
position. After a hard struggle of long hours, 
Vous was now at his very last gasp, and he 
must have been dead long ago, if he had 
not managed with extraordinary skill, to get 
the strongest claw of each hind foot under a 
link of that strangling chain. To such a 
strait was he brought, by simple indignation 
at the villainy of mankind. 

It was impossible to undo the chain, for 
the dog had wrought it up intoa series of 
spikes ; but luckily a three-cornered rasp, for 





the hoofs of Zrumpeter, lay handy. Mr 
Short took the twisted chain between his 
knees, and cut a link, and eased it at the poor 
dog’s withers, and then released it gently from 
his puckered throat. Hereupon a little sigh 
came up from the huddled hoops of the ribs ; 
and the cut of the nostrils lifted faintly ; and 
the throat began to quiver, with a longing to 
expel a bark that had stuck fast in it. By 
great skill and care, he was gradually brought 
round, but such was his exhaustion, that when 
he tried to sit up and lick his master’s hand 
once more, his cramped legs failed him, and 
he fell among the hay-bands, 

As soon as his favourite was out of danger, 
the Vicar (who had shouted in vain for 
Thomas), returned, in a settled frame of mind, 
to see how far his household gods were shorn. 
Being now assured that no life was taken— 
unless it were that of old Thomas, which 
appeared scarcely possible to any one- who 
knew him—the master of the premises was 
ready to consider what had happened, in its 
proper order. And Vous, who displayed 
much more excitement, because he considered 
the whole fault his own, came staggering after 
him, to learn the worst. 

Mrs. Aggett, by this time was evil to 
approach. She had found her daughter 
Lizzie, in the sermon-room crying, not from 
the effect of the discourses piled around— 
however touching they might be,—but through 
inability to escape from them, and the idea 
of the tombstones which they suggested ; in 
addition to anxiety about her only parent, 
and a deep inner sense that she had had no 
dinner, Intolerant of misplaced lamentation, 
the mother proved the fitness of her survival, 
by delivering a hearty thump between the 
mourner’s shoulders, then bidding her be off, 
and thank the Lord for bread and dripping, 
she bustled round the house, to see how 
much was left of anything. 

So far as a hasty survey revealed, there 
was very little gone of any real value. The 
plate was untouched, but some old-fashioned 
knives, and notably an ancient Oxford carver, 
(with a heel to it, and a curved hartshorn 
handle), had vanished ; and so had a double- 
barrel’d gun, and a 2 lb. canister of powder, 
and a stiff three-jointed fly-rod, and a book 
full of tackle, and a few other things from the 
lobby of sporting implements, “A must a’ 
been one of they dratted poochers,” Mrs. 
Aggett exclaimed, with great relief; “ and 
welcome a’ be to all thic rubbish.” 

However, when the master came to look, 
he found that a little bag of tithes. was gone 
containing about #40 in gold, which he 
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seemed to himself to have hidden right cun- 
ningly, in a hole of his bed-room wall, behind 
the barometer ; which every one was afraid of, 
as a piece of wicked witchment. Like a 
sensible man, he was vexed to lose his money, 
although he had plenty more that could not 
be stolen ; but remembering at once, that his 
meaning had been to spend most of this in 
charity, he perceived that his charity must be 
curtailed. But before he was much consoled 
by this, he came upon a dearer loss, which 
taxed his finest feelings. 

His grandfather, Admiral Short, had been 
a person of great punctuality, timing all his 
movements by a large gold watch, and there- 
by measuring the minutes needful to defeat 
the enemy. He was calied “ Punctuality 
Short ;” because in a contest of some celebrity, 
he had said, “we shall have her in twenty- 
five minutes ;” then holding his watch, with 
the going side outwards, upon a nice round 
abdomen, he worked his guns to such effect, 
that she struck in 24 minutes 30 seconds. 
And when he discharged, with punctuality 
also, no more guns, but the peaceful debt of 
nature, his last words were, “ my grandson 
Tom is to have the Victory chronometer.” 
A chronometer it was, and beat that of the 
ship ; though portable watches were content, 
as yet, to be called “ watches,” and no more. 

Finding his money flown, the parson hur- 
ried to the case in which he kept this tri- 
umph of the Barwise firm. By it, he had the 
Church-clock set ; and by it (whatever the 
Church-clock said) he had the beils rung on 
a Sunday morning, to tell the parish when 
eight o’clock was, for the women (who always 
got upfirst on a Sunday) to put their husbands’ 
clothes out, and for the little girls to soap 
their brothers, and for the barber—having 
fifty long beards to hew down, between that 
and ten o’clock—to pour his boiling water on 
his dish of suds, and set off to do the half- 
penny fellows first. For, as many of the men 
as paid a penny, got another good hour to 
stretch their arms. 

There were perhaps a thousand things of 
almost equal moment, for which this big 
watch struck the spring—or, if that expres- 
sion be an involution, awoke the time of day 
for Christowell. But what is the use of 
detailing them, when the watch, and all its 
works, were gone ? 

It is a remarkable instance of the over- 


‘powering effect of great catastrophes, that 


when Mr. Short found his true Palladium con- 
spicuous by its absence, the only thing he 
did was, to double his fists unwittingly, and the 


only thing he said was—“ What a bad job!” 
XXII—22 





“‘ Hath a’ tuk the key along wi’’un? Ay, 
that a’ hath!” cried Mrs. Aggett with some 
admiration, as she came up, to see what her 
master was about ; “ but the zeals be all here. 
Well, I said a’ was a gentleman, though a’ 
might be a black one.” 

This observation recalled Mr. Short’s at- 
tention from the deed to the doer thereof ; 
and knowing—as a preacher has opportunity 
of doing—how soon the clearest impression 
will fade, he began at once to question his 
housekeeper concerning her assailant. And 
it seemed to him: almost to be an excess of 
her wonted peculiarities, when she charged 
the blame wholly and solely on himself, evinc- 
ing goodwill, if not downright gratitude, to 
the man who had fastened her to the pump. 
The only description she could give, or would, 
was that he seemed to be “a tall black 
gentleman, going about very graciously ; ” till 
the Vicar at last lost his patience, and ex- 
claimed, “ you had better say I robbed my 
own house myself. Upon my word, I be- 
lieve you think so!” 

“Noo, noo, twadn’t you,” the good woman 
replied ; “a’ was dree times so tall as you 
be. ’Twor as much as the odds atwixt thic 
and thiccy.” She held up her long middle 
finger, as she spoke, to indicate the robber 
gentleman ; and then, as figurative of her 
master, displayed the top-joint of her dumpy 
thumb. Mr. Short strode away; for if any- 
thing annoyed him, it was an allusion to his 
modesty of stature. 

“The poor old woman is so deaf,” he 
pronounced, in a voice quite loud enough 
to reach her, “that the villain stole behind 
her, while she was at the sink; and I 
daresay she never set eyes on him at 
all. But Lizzie—Lizzie must know some- 
thing. And Thomas! Good heavens, is a 
house to be surprised, and robbed in broad 
daylight, and the people burked, and gagged, 
and not a soul be able to tell anything about 
it? Lizzie, come here child. You have had 
time enough to get over your fright, and to 
satisfy yéur hunger. Now what was this 
fellow like, that ‘keyed’ you in the sermon- 
room ?” 

“I can’t say sir, indeed I can’t,” Lizzie 
Aggett answered, beginning to whine at the 
remembrance of her fright ; “ only he was big, 
and black, and hugly. If you was to tear 
me in pieces with wild horses - 

“Tush!” cried the parson; “was there 
ever such a set of nincompoops? What be- 
came of Thomas, child? Is he in a trance? 
Was he scared off the premises? Did hesee 
a vision ?” 
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“No sir, please sir; leastways not as I 
knows of. But he seed a half-crown laying 
under the laylac, by the stable-door, sir. 
And he come to ouze, and he saith, ‘ I must 
go and see whether this here be a good coin 
of the kingdom.’ And please sir, he ain’t 
been back ; though I hollered, like a peg 
bein’ killed, out of windy.” 

“ Ah, I understand. I shall have to groom 
Trumpeter myself ; if he is groomed at all. 
Run, and see who is thumping at the back- 
door so.” 

But the girl trembled so, that the Vicar 
went himself; and there he found the land- 
lord’s daughter from the “Three Horse- 
shoes.” 

“Oh do please to come sir, as soon as you 
can,” she held up her hands with urgency ; 
“it isn’t raining anything to speak of now, 





sir. And your Thomas is that tipsy in our 


bar, and laying about him with a pewter pot, 
that nobody dare go anigh him. We would 
send for constable, if it wasn’t for your 
Reverence. But father saith, to let you know 
sir, first ; for fear you should take it unkind 
of us. Father could tackle of him peart enow ; 
if must be. But mother hold him back, by 
reason of the pewter pot. Your Thomas is 
a-laying about, so dreadful !” 

“T wish he had layed about with equal 
vigour here ;” poor Mr. Short muttered, as 
he set forth again, without a bit of food, and 
with wet shivers running through him ; “ bolt 
the door, Lizzie. Ah I need not tell you; 
‘when the horse is stolen,’ &c. Don’t be 
afraid, child. They won’t come again, for 
the most rational ofallreasons. The Greeks 
had a proverb, about the great difficulty ex- 
perienced, even by that most ingenious race, 
in skinning a skinned dog.” 
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LETTER IV.—TRACT XC. 


Y DEAR —— 

After I had taken my degree, and 
before I re-entered upon residence as fellow, 
my confidence in my Oxford teachers under- 
went a further trial. I spent some months 
in Ireland in the family of an Evangelical 
clergyman. I need not mention names which 
have no historical notability. My new friends 
were favourable specimens of a type which 
was then common in Ireland. The Church 
of England was becoming semi-Catholic. 
The Church of Ireland left Catholicism to 
those to whom it properly belonged. It re- 
presented the principles of the Reformation. 
It was a branch of what Mr. Gladstone has 
called the Upas-tree of Protestant ascendancy. 
Mr.—— and the circle into which I was thrown 
were, to begin with, high-bred and cultivated 
gentlemen. They had seen the world. Some 
of them had been connected with the public 
movements of the time. O’Connell was 
then in his glory. I heard Irish affairs 
talked of by those who lived in the midst of 
them. A sharp line of division among the 
people distinguished the Protestants from 
the Catholics. The Protestants were indus- 
trious and thriving. Mendicancy, squalor, 
and misery went along with the flocks of the 





priest, whether as cause or effect of their 
belief, or in accidental connection with it, I 
could not tell. The country was outwardly 
quiet, but there were ominous undertones 


AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


of disaffection. There were murders now 
and then in the mountains, and I was startled 
at the calmness with which they were spoken 
of. We were in the midst of the traditions of 
1798. My friend’s father had been attacked 
in his palace, and the folios in the library bore 
marks of having been used to barricade the 
windows. He himself spoke as if he was living 
ona volcano; but he was as unconcerned as a 
soldier at his post, and so far as outward 
affairs went he was as kind to Catholics as 
to Protestants. His outdoor servants were 
Catholics, and they seemed attached to him, 
but. he knew that they belonged to secret 
societies, and that if they were ordered to 
kill him they would do it. The presence of 
exceptional danger elevates characters which 
it does not demoralise. There was a quiet 
good sense, an intellectual breadth of feel- 
ing in this household, which to me who had 
been bred up to despise Evangelicals as un- 
real and affected was a startling surprise. I 
had looked down on Dissenters especially, 
as being vulgar among their other enormities ; 
here were persons whose creed differed little 
from that of the Calvinistic Methodists, yet 
they were easy, natural, and dignified. In 
Ireland they were part of a missionary 
garrison, and in their daily lives they carried 
the colours of theirfaith. In Oxford, reserve 
was considered a becoming feature in the 
religious character. The doctrines of Chris- 
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tianity were mysteries, and mysteries were 
not to be lightly spoken of. Christianity at 
was part of the atmosphere which we 
breathed ; it was the great fact of our exis- 
tence, to which everything else was subor- 
dinated. Mystery it might be, but not more 
of a mystery than our own bodily lives and 
the system of which we were a part. The 
problem was to arrange all our thoughts and 
acquirements in harmony with the Christian 
revelation, and to act it out consistently in 
all that we said and did. The family devo- 
tions were Jong, but there was no formalism, 
and everybody took a part in them. A 
chapter was read and talked over, and prac- 
tical lessons were drawn out of it; otherwise 
there were no long faces or solemn affecta- 
tions ; the conversations were never foolish 
or trivial; serious subjects were lighted up 
as if by an ever-present spiritual sunshine. 
Such was the new element into which I 
was introduced under the shadow of the 
Irish Upas-tree ; the same uniform tone being 
visible in parents, in children, in the indoor 
servants and in the surrounding society. And 
this was Protestantism. This was the fruit 
of the Reformation which we had been learn- 
ing at Oxford to hate as rebellion and to 
despise as a system without foundation. The 
foundation of it was faith, the authority the 
Holy Scripture, which was supposed to be 
verbally inspired; and as a living witness, 
the presence of Christ in the heart. Here, 
too, the letter of the word was allowed 
to require a living authentication. The 
Anglo-Catholics at Oxford maintained that 
Christ was present in the Church ; the Evan- 
gelicals said that he was present in the 
individual believing soul, and why might 
they not be right? So far as Scripture 
went they had promises to allege for them- 
selves more definite than the Catholics. If 
the test was personal holiness, I for my own 
part had never yet fallen in with any human 
beings in whose actions and conversations 
the spirit of Christ was more visibly present. 
My feelings of reverence for the Reformers 
revived. Fact itself was speaking for them. 
Beautiful pictures had been put before us of 
the medizval Church which a sacrilegious hand 
had ruthlessly violated. Here on one side 
we saw the medizval creed in full vitality 
with its fruits upon it which our senses could 





.test; on the other, equally active, the fruits 


of the teaching of Luther and Calvin. I 
felt that I had been taken in, and I resented 
it. Modern history resumed its traditionary 
English aspect. I went again over the 
ground of the sixteenth century. Unless the 





intelligent part of Europe had combined to 
misrepresent the entire period, the corruption 
of Roman Catholicism had become intoler- 
able. Putthe matter as the Roman Catholics 
would, it was a fact impossible to deny, that 
they had alienated half Europe, that the 
Teutonic nations had risen against them in 
indignation and had substituted for the 
Christianity of Rome the Christianity of the 
Bible. They had tried, and tried in vain, 
to extinguish the revolt in blood, and the 
national life of modern England had grown 
up out of their overthrow. With the Anglo- 
Catholics the phenomena were the same in 
a lighter form. The Anglo-Catholics too had 
persecuted so far as they dared; they too 
had been narrow, cruel, and exclusive, Peace 
and progress had only been made possible 
when their teeth were drawn and their claws 
pared, and they were tied fast under the 
control of Parliament. History, like present 
reality, was all in favour of the views of my 
Evangelical friends. 

And if history was in their favour so were 
analogy and general probability. Medizval 
theology had been formed at a time when 
the relations of matter and spirit had been 
guessed at by imagination, rather than studied 
with care and observation. It was now well 
known that mind acted on mind and body 
upon body. If ideas reached the mind through 
the senses, it was by method and sequence 
which, if it could not be fully understood, 
yet so far as experience went was never de- 
parted from. The Middle Ages, on the other 
hand, believed in witchcraft and magic. In- 
cantation could call up evil angels and con- 
trol the elements. The Catholic theory of 
the sacraments was the counterpart of en- 
chantment. Outward mechanical acts, which 
except as symbols had no meaning, were sup- 
posed to produce spiritual changes; and 
spoken words to produce, like spells, changes 
in material substance. The imposition of a 
bishop’s hands conferred supernatural powers. 
An ordained priest altered the nature of 
the elements in the Eucharist by consecrating 
them. Water and a prescribed formula re- 
generated an infant in baptism. The whole 
Church, it was true, had held these opinions 
down to the sixteenth century. But so it 
had believed that medicine was only effica- 
cious if it was blessed; so it had believed 
that saints’ relics worked miracles, Larger 
knowledge had taught us that magic was an 
illusion, that spells and charms were frauds 
or folly. The Reformers in the same way 
had thrown off the notion that there was 
anything mysterious or supernatural in the 
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clergy or the sacraments. The clergy in 
their opinion were like other men, and were 
simply set apart for the office of teaching 
the truths of religion. The sacraments were 
symbols, which affected the moral nature of 
those who could understand them, as words 
or pictures, or music, or anything else which 
had an intelligible spiritual meaning. They 
brought before the mind in a lively manner 
the facts and principles of Christianity. To 
regard them as more was superstition and 
materialism. Evangelicalism had been re- 
presented to me as weak and illiterate. I 
found it so far in harmony with reason and 
experience, and recommended as it was by 
personal holiness in its professors, and 
general beauty of mind and character, I con- 
cluded that Protestantism had more to say for 
itself than my Oxford teachers had allowed. 

For the first time, too, among these good 
people I was introduced to evangelical litera- 
ture. Newton and Faber had given me 
good reasons when I was a boy for believing 
the Pope to be the man of sin; but I had read 
nothing of evangelical positive theology— 
and books like the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
were nothing less than a revelation to me. 
I do not mean that I could adopt the doc- 
trine in the precise shape in which it was 
presented to me, that I was converted, or any- 
thing of that kind; but I perceived that 
persons who rejected altogether the theory 
of Christianity which I had been taught to 
regard as the only tenable one, were as full 
of the spirit of Christ, and had gone through 
as many, as various, and as subtle Christian 
experiences as the most developed saint in 
the Catholic calendar.. I saw it in their ser- 
mons, in their hymns, in their conversation. 
A clergyman, who was afterwards a bishop 
in the Irish Church, declared to me that the 
theory of a Christian priesthood was a fiction; 
that the notion of the Sacraments as having a 
mechanical efficacy irrespective of their con- 
scious effect upon the mind of the receiver 
was an idolatrous superstition; that the 
Church was a human institution, which had 
varied in form in different ages, and might 
vary again ; that it was always fallible ; that it 
might have bishops in England and dispense 
with bishops in Scotland and Germany ; that 
a bishop was merely an officer; that the 
apostolical succession was probably false as 
a fact—and, if a fact, implied nothing but 
historical continuity. Yet the man who said 
these things had devoted his whole life to 
his Master’s service, thought of nothing else 
and cared for nothing else. 

The opinions were of no importance in 





themselves ; I was, of course, aware that 
many people held them; but I realised now 
for the first time that clergymen of weight 
and learning in the Church of England, 
ordained and included in its formularies, 
could think in this way and openly say so, 
and that the Church to which Newman and 
Keble had taught us to look as our guide did 
not condemn them. Clearly, therefore, if 
the Church equally admitted persons who 
held the sacramental theory, she regarded 
the questions between them as things in- 
different. She, the sovereign authority, if 
the Oxford view of the Church’s functions 
was correct, declared that on such points 
we might follow our own judgment. This 
conclusion was forced home upon me, and 
shook the confidence which I had hitherto 
continued to feelin Newman. It was much 
in itself, and it relieved me of other per- 
plexities. The piety, the charity, the moral 
excellence in the circle into which I had been 
thrown were evidences as clearas any evidence 
could be of a living faith. If the Catholic 
revivalists were right, these graces were but 
natural virtues, not derived through any re- 
cognised channel, uncovenanted mercies, 
perhaps counterfeits, not virtues at all, but 
cunning inventions of the adversary. And it 
had been impossible for me to believe this. A 
false diamond may gain credit with eyes that 
have never looked upon the genuine gem, 
but the pure water once seen cannot be mis- 
taken. More beautiful human characters 
than those of my Irish Evangelical friends I 
had never seen, and I have never seen since. 
Whatever might be the “Notes of the 
Church,” a holy life was the first and last of 
them ; and a holy life, it was demonstratedly 
plain to me, was no monopoly of the sacra- 
mental system. 

At the end of a year I returned to Oxford. 
There had been a hurricane in the interval, 
and the storm was still raging. Not the 
University only, but all England, lay and 
clerical, was agitating itself over Tract 
XC. The Anglican Church had been 
long ago described as having a Catholic 
Prayer-book, an Arminian clergy, and Cal- 
vinistic Articles. When either of the three 
schools asserted itself with emphasis the 
others took alarm. Since the revolution of 
1688 Church and clergy had been contented 
toacquiesce in the common title of Protestant; 
by consent of high and low the very name 
of Catholic had been abandoned to the 
Romanists ; and now when a Catholic party 
had risen again, declaring that they and they 
only were true Church of England men, the 
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Articles, not unintentionally, had been thrown 
in their teeth. All the clergy had subscribed 
the Articles. The Articles certainly on the 
face of them condemned the doctrines which 
the revivalists had been putting forward ; 
weak brothers among them were beginning 
to think that the Articles had committed the 
Church to heresy, and that they ought to 
leave it. There were even a few who con- 
sidered that their position was not so much as 
honest. I recollect the Professor of Astro- 
nomy saying to me about this time that the 
obligation of a Tractarian to go to Rome 
was in the ratio of his intellectual obtuseness. 
If he was clever enough to believe two con- 
tradictory prepositions at the same time, he 
might stay in the Church of England ; if his 
capacity of reconciliation was limited, he 
ought to leave it. It was to soothe the 
consciences of these troubled spirits that 
Tract XC. was written. As their minds 
had opened they had recognised in the mass, 
in purgatory, in the authority of tradition, in 
infallibility of councils, doctrines which down 
to the schism had been the ancient faith of 
Christendom. The Articles seemed distinctly 
to repudiate them ; and if they were true the 
body which rejected them could be no 
authentic branch of the Church Catholic. 
Newman undertook to remove this difficulty. 
He set himself to “minimise” what the 
Articles said, just as in later years he has 
“minimised” the decree of Papal infalli- 
bility. He tells us that he cannot under- 
stand a religion which is not dogmatic; but 
he too finds tight-lacing uncomfortable, and 
though he cannot do without his dogma, it 
must mean as little as possible for him. He 
argues, in the first place, that the Articles 
could not have been intended to contradict 
the canons of the Council of Trent, as was 
popularly supposed, because they had been 
composed several years before those canons 
were published or the Council itself com- 
pleted. Secondly, that they were directed 
not against Catholic doctrines, but against 
the popular abuses of those doctrines. They 
condemned “ masses ;” they did not con- 
demn the mass, They condemned the 
Romish doctrine of purgatory; but the 
Romish was not the Greek, and there might 
be many others. Finally, the Articles were 


_ legal documents, and were to be interpreted 


according to the strict meaning of the words. 
We do not interpret an Act of Parliament by 
what we know from other sources of the 
opinions of its framers, we keep to the four 
corners of the Act itself. Newman said-that 
we had as little occasion to trouble ourselves 





with the views of individual bishops in the 
sixteenth century. 

The English mind does not like evasion ; 
and on its first appearance the Tract was 
universally condemned as dishonest. Very 
good people, my Irish friends among them, 
detested it, not for the views which it advo- 
cated, but as trifling with truth. Icould not 
go along with them, partly because it had 
become plain to me that, little as they knew 
it, they themselves had at least equally to 
strain the language of the Baptismal Service, 
and of one of the three absolutions; partly 
because I considered Newman’s arguments 
to be legally sound. Formulas agreed on in 
councils and committees are not the produce 
of any one mind or of any one party. They 
are compromises in which opposing schools 
of thought are brought at last to agree after 
many discussions and alterations. Expres- 
sions intended to be plain and emphatic, are 
qualified to satisfy objectors. The emphasis 
of phrases may remain, but the point em- 
phasised has been blunted. The closer all 
such documents are scrutinised the more 
clear becomes the nature of their origin, 
Certainly, if the Catholic theory is correct, 
and if the Holy Spirit really instructs mankind 
through the medium of councils, and there- 
fore through decrees which have been shaped 
in a manner so human, one can but wonder 
at the method that has been chosen. It 
seems like a deliberate contrivance to 
say nothing in seeming to say much, for 
there are few forms of words which cannot 
be perforated by an acute- legal intellect. 
But as far as Tract XC. was concerned 
public opinion, after taking time to reflect, 
has pronounced Newman acquitted. It is 
historically certain that Elizabeth and her 
ministers intentionally framed the Church 
formulas so as to enable every one to use 
them who would disclaim allegiance to the 
Pope. The English Catholics, who were then 
more than half the nation, applied to the 
Council of Trent for leave to attend the 
English Church services, on the express 
ground that no Catholic doctrine was denied 
in them. The Council of Trent refused per- 
mission, and the petitioners, after hesitating 
till in the defeat of the Armada Providence 
had declared for the Queen, conformed (the 
greater number of them) on their own terms. 
They had fought for the Crown in the civil 
wars ; they had been defeated, and since the 
Revolution had no longer existed as a theo- 
logical party. But Newman was only claiming 
a position for himself and his friends which 
had been purposely left open when the 
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constitution of the Anglican Church was 
formed. 

But religious men do not argue like law- 
yers. The Church of England might have 
been made intentionally comprehensive three 
centuries ago, but ever since 1688 it had 
banished Popery and Popish doctrines. 
When the Catholics were numerous and 
dangerous, it might have been prudent to 
conciliate them; but the battle had been 
fought out since, and a century and a half of 
struggles and conspiracies and revolutions 
and dethroned dynasties were not to go for 
nothing. Compromise might have dictated 
the letter of the Articles, but unbroken usage 
for a hundred and fifty years had created a 
Protestant interpretation of them which had 
become itself authoritative. Our fathers 
had risked their lives to get rid of Roman- 
ism. It was not to be allowed to steal into 
the midst of us again under false colours. So 
angry men said at the time, and so they acted. 

Newman, however, had done his work. 
He had broken the back of the Articles. 
He had given the Church of our fathers 
a shock from which it was not to recover 
in its old form. He had written his Tract, 
that he might see whether the Church of 
England would tolerate Catholic doctrine. 
Had he waited a few years, till the seed 
which he had sown could grow, he would 
have seen the Church unprotestantizing itself 
more ardently than his most sanguine hope 
could have anticipated, the squire parsons 
of the Establishment gone like a dream, an 
order of priests in their places, with an un- 
dress uniform in the world, and at their 
altars “celebrating” masses in symbolic 
robes, with a directory to guide their inex- 
perience. He would have seen them hear- 
ing confession, giving absolution, adoring 
Our Lady and professing to receive visits 
from her, preaching transubstantiation and 
purgatory and penance and everything which 
his Tract had claimed for them; founding 
monasteries and religious orders, washing 
out of their naves and chancels the last 
traces of Puritan sacrilege ; doing all this in 
defiance of courts of law and Parliaments 
and bishops, and forcing the authorities to 
admit that they cannot be interfered with. 
It has been a great achievement for a single 
man; not the less so that, although he 
admitted that he had no right to leave the 
Church in which he was born unless she re- 
pudiated what he considered to be true, he 
himself would not even pause to discern 
whether she would repudiate it or not. 

But Newman, though he forbids private 





judgment to others, seems throughout to re- 
tain the right of it for his own guidance. 
He regarded the immediate treatment of the 
message which he had delivered as the 
measure of his own duty. His convictions 
had grown slowly on himself ; they were new 
to the clergy, unpalatable to the laity, vio- 
lently at variance with the national feelings 
and traditions. Yet the bishops were ex- 
pected to submit on the spot, without objec- 
tion or hesitation, to the dictation of a single 
person ; and because they spoke with natural 
alarm and anxiety, his misgivings about the 
Catholicity of the Church of England turned 
instantly into certainties, and in four years 
carried him away over the border to Popery. 

It is evident now, on reading Newman’s 
own history of his religious opinions, that 
the world, which said from the beginning 
that he was going to Rome, understood him 
better than he then understood himself, or, 
perhaps, than he understands himself now. 
A man of so much ability would never have 
rushed to conclusions so precipitately merely 
on account of a few bishops’ charges. Ex- 
cuses these charges might be, or explanations 
to account for what he was doing; but the 
motive force which was driving him forward 
was the overmastering “idea” to which he had 
surrendered himself. He could have seen, 
if he had pleased, the green blade of the 
Catholic harvest springing in a thousand 
fields ; at present there is scarcely a clergy- 
man in the country who does not carry 
upon him in one form or other the 
marks of the Tractarian movement. The 
answer which he required has been given. 
The Church of England has not only ad- 
mitted Catholic doctrine, but has rushed 
into it with extraordinary enthusiasm. He 
might be expected to have recognised that 
his impatient departure has been condemned 
by his own arguments. Yet the “ Apologia” 
shows no repentance nor explains the ab- 
sence of it. He tells us that he has found 
peace in the Church of Rome, and wonders 
that he could ever have hoped to find it 
in the English Communion. Very likely. 
Others knew how it would be from the first. 
He did not know it; but if the bench of 
bishops had been as mild and enduring as 
their present successors, it would have made 
no difference. 

Newman was living at Littlemore, a village 
three miles from Oxford, when I came back 
from Ireland. He had given up his bene- 
fice, though still occasionally preaching in St. 
Mary’s pulpit before the University. He was 
otherwise silent and passive, though his re- 
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tirement was suspected, and he was an object 
of much impertinent curiosity. For myself 
he was as fascinating as ever. I still looked 
on him—I do at this mement—as one of 
the two most remarkable men whom I have 
ever met with; but I had learnt from my 
evangelical experiences that equally good 
men could take different views in theology, 
and Newmanism had ceased to have exclu- 
sive interest to me. I was beginning to 
think that it would be well if some of my 
High Church friends could remember also, 
that opinions were not everything. Many of 
them were tutors, and tutors responsible for 
the administration of the University. The 
discipline was lax, the undergraduates were 
idle and extravagant ; there were scandalous 
abuses in college management, and life at the 
University was twice as expensive as it need 
have been. There were plain duties lying 
neglected and unthought of, or, if remem- 
bered at all, remembered only by the 
Liberals, whom Newman so much detested. 
Intellectually, the controversies to which I 
had listened had unsettled me. Difficulties 
had been suggested which I need not have 
heard of, but out of which some road or 
other had now to be looked for. I was 
thrown on my own resources, and began to 
read hard in modern history and literature. 
Carlyle’s books came across me ; by Carlyle 
I was led to Goethe. I discovered Lessing 
for myself, and then Neander and Schleier- 
macher. The “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation,” which came out about 
that time, introduced modern science to us 
under an unexpected aspect, and opened 
new avenues of thought. As I had perceived 
before ‘that the Evangelicals could be as 
saint-like as Catholics, so now I found that 
men of the highest gifts and unimpeached 
purity of life could differ from both by whole 
diameters in the interpretation of the same 
phenomena. Further, this became clear to 
me, that the Catholic revival in Oxford, 
spontaneous as it seemed, was part of a 
general movement which was going on all 
over Europe. In France, in Holland, in 
Germany intellect and learning had come to 
conclusions from which religion and con- 
science were recoiling. Pious Protestants 
had trusted themselves upon the Bible as 
their sole foundation. They found their 
philosophers and professors assuming that 
the Bible was a human composition—parts 
of it of doubtful authenticity, other parts 
bearing marks on them of the mistaken 
opinions of the age when these books were 
written ; and they were flying terrified back 





into the Church from which they had escaped 
at the Reformation, like ostriches hiding 
their heads in a bush. 

Yet how could the Church, as they called 
it, save them? If what the philosophers 
were saying was untrue, it could be met by 
argument. If the danger was real, they 
were like men caught in a thunderstorm, 
flying for a refuge to a tree, which only the 
more certainly would attract the lightning. 
Catholics are responsible for everything for 
which Protestants are responsible, plus a 
great deal besides which Protestants rejected 
once as lies, and the stroke will fall where 
the evidence is weakest. Christianity, Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike, rests on the credi- 
bility of the Gospel history. Verbal inaccura- 
cies, if such there be, no more disprove the 
principal facts related in the Gospels than 
mistakes in Lord Clarendon’s history of the 
Rebellion proves that there was never a 
Commonwealth in England. After all is 
said, these facts must be tested by testimony, 
like all other facts. The personal experi- 
ences of individuals may satisfy themselves, 
but are no evidence to others. Far less can 
the Church add to the proof, for the Church 
rests on the history, not the history on the 
Church. That the Church exists, and has 
existed, proves no more than that it is an 
institution which has had a beginning in 
time, and may have an end in time. The 
individuals of whom it is composed have 
believed in Christianity, and their witness is 
valuable according to their opportunities, like 
that of other men, but this is all. That the 
Church as a body is immortal, and has infal- 
lible authority antecedent to proof, is a mere 
assumption, like the tortoise in the Indian 
legend. If the facts cannot be established, 
the Catholic theory falls with the Protestant; 
if they can, they are the common property of 
mankind, and to pile upon them the moun- 
tains of incredibilities for which the Catholic 
Church has made itself answerable, is only 
to play into the hands of unbelievers, and 
reduce both alike to legend. 

Still, the reaction was a fact, visible every- 
where, especially in Protestant countries. 
The bloody stains on the Christian escut- 
cheon were being painted over. The savage 
massacres, the stake at Smithfield, and the 
Spanish Auto da fé, the assassinations and 
civil wars and conspiracies on which we. had 
shuddered as children were being condoned 
or explained away. Hitherto it had been 
strenuously denied that the Oxford move- 
ment was in the direction of Rome; it was 
insisted rather that, more than anything else, 
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Tractarianism would tend to keep men away 
from Rome. No Protestant had spoken harder 
things of the Roman see and its doings than 
Newman had, and I was still for myself unable 
to believe that he was on his way to it; but 


the strongest swimmers who are in the cur- 
rent of a stream must go where it carries 
them, and his retirement from active service 
in the Church of England showed that he 
himself was no longer confident. . 

J. A. FROUDE. 






































THE VESUVIUS RAILWAY. 


[* the eyes of the St. George’s Guild a 

railway up Mount Vesuvius is probably 
one of the crying sins of the age—an outrage 
to be paralleled only by the Thirlmere water 
scheme. Indeed, inasmuch—as during the 
ages of barbarism, to which Ruskinite en- 
thusiasts look fondly back, the element of fire 
was much more nearly associated with heaven 
than that of water, the subjugation of Vesu- 
vius by base mechanical arts would seem to 
be even more sacrilegious than the robbery 
of Thirlmere by thirsty Manchester. But 
there is a good deal to be said against the 
monopoly of poetry by ages of barbarism. 
The noblest poetry is that which celebrates 
the triumph of heroic forces in highest human 
form. If then the might of an Achilles, 
manifested in the agony and death of human 
foes, was a fit subject for poetic genius, how 
much nobler a subject ought to be afforded 
by corporate man in his victory over the 
brute forces of nature! For surely in that 
new humanity of light and love, which is 
gradually being born out of the materialistic 
chaos of ancient brutality, there is at once 
a massiveness and an intensity of human 
interest not to be rivalled by any Hellenic 





chieftain or hero of middle-aged romance- 
On the other hand the foes whom this new 
humanity sees one after another prostrate at. 
its feet, are not such as to lessen our exulta- 
tion by sympathy with their sufferings. Space, 
water, fire, storm, disease—such are the 
Trojan heroes of this modern Iliad fought out 
before our eyes ; and while they are dragged 
in the dust of human triumph, on them we 
need not waste any tears. 

Yet although we belong to no St. George’s: 
Guild, the magic of old associations misleads 
us still. After all it is not war to which the new 
humanity is called. Space, water, fire, storm, 
disease, if truth were known, are not foes at 
all, but emissaries of the Divine Teacher sent 
forth to impose on humanity the labours by 
which the maturity of its powers shall at 
length be called forth. And as one after 
another those labours are accomplished, it 
seems to us that poetic song, were it only 
available, would be much more appropriate 
than groans and sighs over the departure of 
the. bad old days. 

A railway up Vesuvius! It is a little thing 
of its kind, covering only the last four thou- 
sand feet of the mountain summit. But the 
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THE VESUVIUS RAILWAY. 


boldness of its design and the originality of | less poetic than the old system of elevation 
its construction are greatly heightened in|in a chair borne by four stumbling and 
their effect upon our minds by the associa- | swearing lazzaroni. A dear and stout old 
tions surrounding the work. Vesuvius, which | friend of ours was dragged up by a couple of 
after a long slumber terrified the whole world | traces attached to a girdle round his capacious 
in its awakening—Vesuvius, which buried two : waist. On that occasion we know there was 
Roman cities—Vesuvius, whose mysterious , much more perspiration evoked than poetic 
fires have seemed to superstition the outlet! sentiment. And, if triumph of mind over 
from a world of demoniac rage and horror,— ; matter, swiftness of aspiring movement, 
now carries on its bosom a little chain by | facility for quiet contemplation, simple solu- 
which a Lilliputian car, drawn up and down, | tion of difficulties, have any of the intellectual 


. brings pigmy lords of creation to gaze un-!and emotional interest which constitutes 


abashed and fearless at the glare of the moun- | poetry, then is this Puck-like contrivance, 
tain’s volcanic wrath. The members of the | this merry toy, coursing up the bosom of the 
St. George’s Guild are welcome to their sen-| mountain, more poetic far than any rude 
timents; but to our minds such a mode of | method of ascent now superseded. 

climbing to the crater appears at least not! The plan of the Vesuvius railway is very 
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Back and front view of carriage. 


different from that which ascends the Righi. 
The incline is much steeper and the course is 
direct. A cogged rail therefore, such as that 
used on the Righi, was inapplicable. The 
expedient of an endless rope running round 
pulleys at either end of the course, and worked 
by a stationary engine, has long been 
familiar. It is, we suppose, older than the 
locomotive, and was, till quite recently, used 
in the Liverpool tunnel between Lime Street 
and Edge Hill. But the gradient of the peak 
of Vesuvius is considerably steeper than that 
of any other 
incline hitherto 
used for pas- 
senger traffic, 
unless that of 
the Sophien-Alp 
near Vienna 
equals it. The 
line up which 
the railway is 
run ascends at 
an angle of 
from thirty- 
three to forty- 
five degrees. 
On such an in- 
cline to trust 
a railway car- 
riage to the te- 
nacity of a rope, 
over ten thou- 
sand feet long 
in its double 





course, might seem 
somewhat daring. 
But ropes of steel 
wire are moretrust- 
worthy than any 
chain, and the little 
carriage is fitted 
at either end with 
powerful _ brakes, 
which, it is said, 
would be sufficient 
to hold it station- 
ary in mid career 
even were the rope 
to break. We ear- 
nestly trust, how- 
ever, that the 
capacity of the 
brakes may never 
have to be proved 
= — by such an acci- 
dent. 

On first sight 
there appears to 
be only one rail laid on a single row of 
sleepers running along the middle of the 
way. But there are really three rails, one 
at the top of the sleeper and one at either 
side near its base. These side rails are 
laid at an angle and adapted to wheels 
whose axles project from the floor of the 
carriage at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees, which wheels, tightly grasping the rails 
on either side, keep the carriage securely 
upright. The carriage itself is so contrived 
that notwithstanding the incline at which it 
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Side view, with section of carriage. * 
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runs, the passengers sit comfortably on 
horizontal seats with a level floor beneath 
their feet. The station is situated close 
to the observatory of Professor Palmieri, 
up to which point the ascent can readily 
be made in ordinary carriages. The upper 
station is a hundred feet beneath the lip of 
the crater, but a solid path cut in zig-zags 
up the short ascent makes the passage easy. 

In June last the line was opened with 
festive observances. The invited guests might 
well congratulate themselves upon taking part 
in an opening ceremony to which the history 
of railways can show no parallel, and pro- 
bably never will. From their dining-hall, 
built in imitation of a Pompeian villa, they 
looked down upon the silent ruins buried 





nearly two thousand years ago, and on the 
shining town of Naples brimming over with 
modern life. The blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean stretching away to the horizon, were 
bounded hitherwards by classic peaks and 
romantic islands, where every rock was 
eloquent of the past. And here, in clear 
air, hanging between heaven and earth, men 
celebrated the consecration of industry’s 
honest magic to the union of the past with 
the present, to the conquest of nature’s 
mysteries, and to the endowment of the 
million with opportunities and pleasures 
denied of old to all but a privileged few. The 
work has a beauty which we trust that even 
stern Vesuvius in its firiest moods may be 
willing to respect. W. C. PROCTER. 





TO MY CHILD. 


Lis its maiden, sweet and good, 
Daintiest piece of babyhood, 
Golden hair and frank blue eye, 
Dancing step and joyous cry, 
Making all the house rejoice 
With thy merry-hearted voice. 
Ah! thy father loveth well, 
Winsome maiden Meriel. 





Teach me half the child-like lore 
That thy heart doth inly store ; 
Better than all books shall be 
The lessons, then, I learn from thee. 
I and thou, two children, stand, 
Of our Father, hand in hand. 

May His angels shield us well, 

Thee and me, child Meriel. 

CHARLES W. STUBBS. 





CONFUCIUS. 


By MARCUS DODS, D.D., AurHoR oF “MoHAMMED, BUDDHA, AND CHRIST.” 


WE must not look to Confucius, then, for 
any light upon religious matters ; he 
had evidently no convictions about the super- 
natural. -He was an agnostic pure and simple, 
declining to dogmatize where he had no 


grounds for affirmation. Even when ques- 
tioned regarding the most universal custom 
and belief of the Chinese religion, he made 
evasive answers. Kee-Loo, «4g., asked 
him about serving the spirits of the dead, 
but Confucius replied, ‘While you are not 
able to serve living men, how can you 
serve their spirits?” Not daunted by this 
clever snub, the irrepressible disciple went 
on to ask about death, but the ready fencer 
met this assault also with an equally skilful 
“parry: “‘ While you do not know life, how can 
you know death?” These replies might 


Indeed be supposed to lie in the same plane 


as the remark of the Apostle John: “He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” They might, that is to say, be con- 
Strued as merely intended to remind men 





II. 


that there is an order and gradation in human 
duties, and that no man can accomplish the 
higher by evading the lower ; and to rebuke 
the tendency to exonerate ourselves from 
duties that lie under our nose by professing 
to be engaged in higher matters, But this 
construction cannot always be given, and will 
not account for the uniform indisposition 
which Confucius manifests to commit himself 
to any statement regarding things super- 
natural. He was, in fact, a high-minded 
secularist or positivist, who believed that 
care for present duty was the only preparation 
for the future—that men should concern them- 
selves with what they know, and that the 
unseen and unknown will reveal itself in due 
time. ‘“ Have the dead knowledge?” asked 
one of his disciples, “or have they not?” 
The Master replied, “ If I were to say that 
they have knowledge, I am afraid that filial 
sons would injure their substance in paying 
the last offices to the departed ; and if I were 
to say that they have not knowledge, I fear 
lest unfilial sons should leave their parents 
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unburied. You need not wish to know 
whether they have knowledge or not. There 
is no present urgency about the point. Here- 
after you will know it for yourself.” Ob- 
viously, Confucius was not possessed by that 
intense religious craving, nor by that keen 
speculative instinct, the one or the other of 
which drives many men past secularism, bid- 
ding them search above all else for God ; bid- 
ding them renew the search, however baffled, 
however weary and perplexed, because they 
feel that, till the question of God’s existence is 
settled, all other questions can receive but a 
partial and provisional solution. 

Yetthe moral intensity and practical earnest- 
ness of Confucius never relaxed. And if he 
ever questioned himself regarding the source, 
of moral obligation, and found that he could 
not satisfactorily answer the questions that 
pierced to the ultimate aim of human life, 
and the fundamental ground of human duty, 
this seems only to have made him cling 
more tenaciously to whatever in conduct he 
felt to be good, to trust more to the leaven 
of personal influence, than to carefully elabo- 
rated systems of ethics, for the regeneration 
of society. His consciousness of the ineffi- 
cacy of reasoned systems of morals, is re- 
markably expressed in the following: “The 
master said, I would prefer not speaking. 
Tsze-kung said, If you, master, do not speak, 
what shall we your disciples have to record ? 
The master replied, Does heaven speak? 
The four seasons pursue their courses, and 
all things are continually being produced, 
but does heaven say anything?” Increas- 
ingly he felt the insufficiency of teaching to 
make men moral,—and here again he re- 
sembles Aristotle,—increasingly indeed he 
felt how far off he himself was, from living up 
to his-own ideal. ‘ The sage, and the man 
of perfect virtue,” he said, “how dare I rank 
myself with them? In letters I am perhaps 
equal to other men, but the character of the 
superior man, carrying out in his conduct 
what he professes, is what I have not yet 
attained to.” “The leading virtue without 
proper cultivation; the not thoroughly dis- 
cussing what is learned; not being able to 
move towards righteousness of which a know- 
ledge is gained; and not being able to 
change what is not good—these are the 
things which occasion me solicitude.” 

The work from which a knowledge of the 
teaching of Confucius may best be gained is 
entitled “The Confucian Analects.” This 
work may in respect of its form be compared 
to the gospels, not that it contains anything 
approaching to a biography of Confucius, 





but because it comprises a vast number of 
his sayings, which were set down in writing, 
or committed to memory, by those who 
heard them. In the Analects therefore we 
must not expect to find such an exposi- 
tion of his views as a philosopher would give 
who sat down pen in hand to do so; neither 
have we the artistically finished, and long- 
drawn discussions familiar to the readers of 
Plato, but only a collection of brief sayings 
evoked by some trivial circumstance or inci- 
dental question. Some of these sayings are 
indeed full of shrewdness, and worthy of the 
universal introductory formula, “The master 
said.” For example: “in ancient times men 
learned with a view to their own improve- 
ment ; nowadays men learn with a view to 
the approbation of others.” Again, “ He who 
requires much from himself, and little from 
others, will keep himself from being the 
object of resentment.” Two other of his 
sayings are worthy the attention of all stu- 
dents :—‘‘ The master said, learning with- 
out thought is labour lost: thought without 
learning is perilous.” And again, “In all 
things success depends upon previous pre- 
paration, and without such previous prepara- 
tion, there is sure to be failure. If what is to 
be spoken be previously determined, there 
will be no stumbling. If affairs be previously 
determined, there will be no difficulty with 
them. If one’s actions have been previously 
determined, there will be no sorrow in con- 
nection with them. If principles of conduct 
have been previously determined, the prac- 
tice of them will be inexhaustible.” Of 
course, it would be easy to quote pages of 
trivial, flat, commonplace observations: on 
the other hand, if any one wished to esta- 
blish for Confucius the character of profundity, 
he might cite such a saying as this: “Is 
virtue a thing remote? I wish to be virtuous, 
and lo! virtue is at hand;” or as this: 
“What the superior man seeks is in himself, 
what the mean man seeks is in others.” 

But it is not by scattered sayings such as 
these, that a teacher can exert a lasting in- 
fluence. In the Analects we find traces of 
something more than the faculty of felicitous 
expression and acute observation. We find 
a moral earnestness that penetrates to some 
of the most important principles of human 
life and conduct. Perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of this ethical insight is found 
in the Chinese teacher’s anticipation of the 
golden rule of the gospel. One of his dis- 
ciples, weary of maxims and rules, said to 
Confucius, “Is there one word which’ may 
serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life ?” 
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The master replied, “Is not Reciprocity sucha 
word? What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not do to others.” This was not a 
mere accidental hit, or happy thought. In 
the little work entitled ‘‘ The Doctrine of the 
Mean,” in which he elaborates his ethical 
ideas somewhat more fully, it is still this 
principle which pervades the whole. Indeed 
he formulates it in the ever-memorable ex- 
pression, which is probably profounder than 
any ethical truth uttered by Greek philosophy, 
** Benevolence is Man.” Again and again we 
find him unfolding this central truth in some 
such style as the following: “In the way of 
the superior man, there are four things to not 
one of which have I as yet attained. To 
serve my father as I would require my son 
to serve me, to thisI have not attained ; to 
serve my prince as I would require my mi- 
nister to serve me; * * * to serve my elder 
brother as I would require my younger 
brother to serve me; to set the example in 
behaving to a friend as I would require him 
to behave to me,—to this I have not 
attained.” But the prominence he gave to 
this ethical principle is, perhaps, most con- 
vincingly shown by the fact that this doctrine 
of his was taken up and developed by the phi- 
losopher Mih Teih, who demonstrated in a 


work still extant and accessible to English 
readers—that universal mutual love is the 
root of all virtue, and the cure of all social evil. 

There are two uses to which this slight 
acquaintance with the great Chinese moralist 


may be put. The first is to guard ourselves 
against the common error of supposing that 
it is by inculcating a wholly new and pre- 
viously unthought-of morality that the Chris- 
tian religion proves its Divine origin and 
establishes its transcendent importance. The 
Christian morality is more complete, more 
consistent, more penetrating than that incul- 
cated elsewhere. The Christian morality is 
perfect, being the morality of the Incarnate 
God. But it is an extremely rash, not to say 
unfair, procedure on the part of those who 
have no personal acquaintance with other 
moral systems, to institute comparisons upon 
special points, or to declaim at large against 
the defects of uninspired teachers. For what 
is the consequence? The consequence is 
this, that having heard the ardent but reck- 
less Christian Apologist declare that this one 
. Christian injunction—Do to others as ye 
would be done by, is enough to prove the 
Divinity oi our religion, you turn to Confucius 
and find the very same sentiment, or you 
consult the Hindu sacred books and you 
tread: “ Hear the sum of all righteousness, 





and when thou hast heard, ponder it—do no 
to others what would be repugnant to thy- 
self.” It may then be insinuated that these 
are only negative precepts informing you what 
you are not to do, but not directing you to 
positive duty; you look therefore a little 
further and you find it written: “That the 
wise man should, in whatever manner he can, 
promote the satisfaction of every embodied 
creature—this is the worship of Vishnu.” 
“What makes the birth of embodied crea- 
tures fruitful is this, that they should with 


their life, with their means, with their under- 


standing, and with their speech, seek to 
advance the welfare of other creatures in this 
world.” ‘The good show compassion even 
to worthless creatures. The moon does not 
withdraw its light from the house of the 
Pariah.” ‘Suitable hospitality should be 
shown even to an enemy when he comes to 
one’s house. A tree does not withdraw its 
shade even from the forester who comes to 
cut it down.” 

Manifestly, if we have been taught that 
the chief distinction between Christianity and 
other systems lies in the contents of their 
moral teaching, our faith must receive a shock 
when we discover how much of what is true 
and high these systems contain. Hence the 
reluctance of many to admit the facts regard- 
ing pre-Christian teachers; hence their jealous 
unloving criticism of their teachings. Mr. 
Kinglake has admirably shown that the un- 
usual bloodshed at the battle of Inkerman 
was in great measure due to the fatal issue 
on which for some part of the day that battle 
was fought. The Sand-bag battery for the 
acquisition of which hundreds of brave men 
fell was utterly worthless when won, and was 
not by any means the key of the position, 
and yet it was round it again and again that 
the tide of the fight was drawn. And 
similarly it is only through an entire, and in 
many cases disastrous misapprehension that 
the contest between Christianity and oppos- 
ing systems can be drawn to a position of 
second-rate importance. That men should 
be able by their unassisted mental powers, or 
under the influence of those sporadic and 
mysterious impulses which God seems to 
have communicated from time to time to the 
heathen, to analyze their own moral nature 
seems to me almost as likely as that they 
should be able to anatomize the human body 
and discover the ends and uses and legitimate 
treatment of its organs. At all events it is a 
mistake to treat Christianity as if it were 
chiefly a system of morals, and to lay the 
stress of the argument in its favour on its 
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distinct superiority in moral teaching: be- 
cause though this position be gained we do 
not thereby command the whole field, and 
the opponents of Christianity are well aware 
that there is no point at which they are more 
likely te succeed in making a serious breach 
in our defences. 

A system of morals carries in itself no 
moral dynamic, no propelling force, no re- 
generating power. Neither is morality co- 
extensive with religion. However we answer 
the question, Was the teaching of Confucius 
and Mih Teih essentially different from the 
teaching of the gospel? there remain the 
far more vital questions: Did these teachers 
enable men to attain the ideal they set before 
‘them? Did they bring them into a right 
relation not only to their fellow-men, but to 
their God? To both questions Confucius 
himself constantly and dolefully replies in 
the negative. Yet it is these two questions 
which are quietly evaded or kept in the back- 
ground while our attention is called to the 
comparison of the contents of the Chinese 
ethical code with the contents of the law of 
Christ. Here, ¢g., is perhaps the most grace- 
ful and telling attempt to level up all religions 
to one platform that has been made :— 

Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 

For ever doth accompany mankind, 


Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That man did ever find. 


Which has not taught weak wills how much they cap? 
Which has not fall’n on the dry heart like rain ? 
Which has not cried to sunk self-weary man, 

Thou must be born again ? 


Children of men! not that your age excel 

In pride of life the ages of your sires, 

But that you think clear, feel deep,-bear fruit well, 

“he friend ot man desires, 

But if there be a friend of man, there is one 
thing he must more earnestly desire, and that 
is, the personal recognition and love of the 
children of men. And it is idle to measure 
any mere system of morality with the religion 
of Christ in this respect. It is in this religion 
we meet God as we meet him nowhere else, 
and so receive that link to what is higher 
than ourselves without which knowledge of 
our duty to one another always becomes in- 
operative. To the question, Can morality 
exist without religion? the history of China 
gives a broad and unmistakable answer. 
_ But if the grand feature of religion is that 
it brings a personal element into morality—if 
Christianity is what it is because of the Per- 
son it reveals; if it owes its power to the 
personal connection established between men 
and God ; if it gives a motive and a strength 
to us by bringing all our life into fellowship 
with Him, ther the help we derive from our 








religion will vary precisely with our success 
in introducing this personal element into our 
own life. A hearty Confucian is a more re- 
spectable man than a nominal Christian, or 
than a Christian who takes to do with his 
religion as a system of laws, observances, 
regulations, and counsels, and who fails to 
find in it the means of entering into fellow- 
ship with God, and a love that is stronger 
and more enlightening than all law. Like 
many more of his words, these of the great 
Richard Hooker are worthy of letters of 
gold : “ They that love the religion they pro- 
fess may have failed in choice, but yet they 
are sure to reap what benefit the same is able 
to afford; whereas the best and soundest 
professed by them that bear it not the 
like affection, yieldeth them retaining it in 
that sort no benefit.” 

The second use to be derived from a study 
of the Chinese moralists is of a kindred 
nature. I think we should be neglecting our 
advantage in living so late in the world if we 
refused to see in the history of China posi- 
tivism on its trial. Evolution was not 
scientifically made out by the Chinese, but 
from a speculative point of view it was 
accepted. The existence of a personal 
Creator was not denied ; it was merely rele- 
gated to the limbo of uncertainties. Man 
was accepted as the highest known manifes- 
tation of the world-soul or productive energies 
of nature. Worship of ancestors was the 
sole religion, and duty to men was the only 
duty. In fact, feature by feature the modern 
philosophy was represented by the school of 
Confucius. And so far as I can see, the 
experiment of a morality without any higher 
religion than filial piety, could never be made 
in more favourable circumstances. In Greece 
the moralists were not canonized; even the 
dramatists, influential and didactic as they 
were, cannot be called authoritative. But 
the teachings of Confucius have been for 
2,000 years accepted as canonical, and no 
boy has been educated without having his 
mind imbued with these teachings. Philo- 
sophy had a chance in China which it is 
never likely to have in any other country. 
No population can reasonably be expected to 
yield itself so passively and so steadily to this 
species ofinfluence.. Noris it credible that a 
purer non-Christian system of ethics will ever 
be devised. Yet what has been the result? 
Ask any man who has lived in China—read 
the narratives of the most impartial travellers, 
and you find that with one voice they 
denounce the Chinese as among the most 
immoral of people. They do, indeed, possess 
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virtues, and virtues of a substantial and 
efficacious kind. They set an example to 
the world by their filial piety, their industry, 
their contentment to live at peace with neigh- 
bouring nations. It has been urged that 
they have had virtue enough to preserve 
them as a prosperous people for four thousand 
years; and Chinamen who have visited 
England are as much astonished that we 





should compare our moral condition with 
theirs, as we are astonished that they should 
fancy themselves on a level with us in the 
ordinary virtues. These are points which 


must be left to other inquirers, and mean- 
while we would commend the study of the 
Chinese to all who desire a practical or 
experimental answer to some of the questions 
which are agitating our own society. 





GIRTON AND NEWNHAM. 


By A CAMBRIDGE M.A. 


(sees has been recently the scene 
of considerable excitement, occasioned, 
our lady readers may be interested to learn, 
by the claims of their own sex. For some 
time the idea of female education has been 
very visibly before the eyes of the University, 
presenting itself in the form of two additional 
colleges, and more than a hundred young 
ladies; and now a proposal to admit these 
students formally to the Honour Examina- 
tions of the University has been adopted by 
the overwhelming majority of 398 to 32. 
Now that this new position has been 
officially conceded to Girton and Newnham, 
it may be interesting to our readers to have 
some sketch of these colleges. The elder of 
the two is Girton, which was opened in 
1869. The buildings, either from economical 
reasons, or perhaps from some feminine 
timidity on the part of its founders, were 
erected nearly two miles from Cambridge, on 
the Huntingdon Road, or Via Devana. Many 
virtues may possibly be implanted in the 
mind by the contemplation of the relics of 
old Rome; and directness and businesslike 
habits may perhaps be unconsciously pro- 
moted, but the feeling of beauty, we imagine, 
is not much stimulated in the students by 
the flat straight line of telegraph poles, skirt- 
ing a cemetery, and threading one of the 
most squalid suburbs of Cambridge. The 
site of the college is also dreary enough, a 
bare field having been pitched upon by the 
side of the road, and ten years has added 
hardly anything in point of picturesqueness ; 
the frees and shrubs are not happy in their 
soil, and even the ivy does not appear to be 
vigorous, The buildings themselves are well 
designed, and are in Mr. Waterhouse’s French 
chateau style, in. dark. red brick. These 
form two sides of a square, in which the 
hall and chief rooms face the road, at some 
little distance ; a wing, which approaches it, 
having been added subsequently. The size 
of the building can be gathered from the 





number of the inmates; these exceed fifty, 
each of whom has two rooms about equal to 
the average rooms occupied by undergra- 
duates at Cambridge. The hall, library, and 
lecture-rooms are in fair proportion. The 
students are rarely received before the age of 
eighteen ; before entering, an examination 
has to be passed, and it 1s expected of each 
that real interest shall be taken in the studies 
of the University. The course, as in the case 
of undergraduates, takes about three years, 
half of which time, in terms of about eight 
weeks each, is spent at the college. Many 
of the university and college lectures are 
open to the students, and besides female 
lecturers resident at Girton, there is quite an 
array of lecturers from Cambridge who give 
instruction in the college. For some time 
the results of all this work have been tested 
informally and voluntarily by the University 
examiners, the same papers being set to the 
students as to the undergraduate candidates. 
These results have been very encourag- 
ing. During the first ten years about 41 
Girton students have passed the standard 
for the B.A. degree, and 31 have passed in 
Honours ; 11 in Classics, 9 in Mathematics, 
7 in Natural Sciences, 3 in Moral Sciences, 
and 1 in History. 

Some of our readers may remember the 
sensation caused by the extraordinary suc- 
cess of one of these students, who last year 
was pronounced equal to the 8th in the 
First Class in Mathematics. 

Newnham, the younger sister, a rival of 
Girton, dates from 1875, in .which year a 
rather plain but business-like building, in the 
Queen Anne style, was erected by an 
association formed to promote the higher 
education of women. In this case the error 
was avoided of placing the college at an in- 
convenient distance from. Cambridge, and 
a pretty site was chosen close to the long 
avenue west of the colleges, which is one of 
the most beautiful features of the place. The 
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object of the founders was rather to provide 
residence, supervision, and instruction for 
female students, than to prescribe, as at 
Girton, a course of studies identical with 
those of undergraduates. Selected candi- 
dates were, at the same time, encouraged to 
compete in the Honour Examinations, with 
results as satisfactory as at Girton. In the 
first six years 22 Honours were gained in the 
various examinations; 3 in Mathematics, 
4 in Classics, 5 in Moral Sciences, 4 in 
Natural Sciences, and 6 in History. En- 
couraged by these results, and by the demands 
made upon them by candidates for admis- 
sion, the Association have now erected a 
second building, so that together about 
seventy students are housed. ‘The arrrange- 
ments seem to be on a more economical 
scale than at Girton, and single rooms are 
the rule. The charge for board and instruc- 
tion is also less; that at Newnham being 
seventy-five guineas, while that at Girton is 
one hundred guineas, a year. In both col- 
leges many advantages are offered to deserv- 
ing students in the form of scholarships, and 
of other pecuniary assistance when required. 

The social life of the students is not very 
different from that of undergraduates. There 
are the regular lectures in or outside the 
college, the recreation and meals in common, 
with considerable freedom allowed in the 
employment of their leisure. Too much 
praise cannot be given to those ladies directly 
responsible for the supervision of the 
students, and the success of this very novel 
institution in a place like Cambridge is 
mainly due to the tact and good sense of 
these managers. Considerable prejudice ex- 
isted at first against the experiment, and 
failure was freely prophesied. If the chief 
characteristics of the students had been other 
than what they have been seen to be—steady 
and unobtrusive work—and if the “op de 
ztle which might have been unduly developed 
by the novelty of the situation had not been 
judiciously kept in hand, we may be sure 
that the two colleges would not have received 
so readily the recognition of their merits from 
such a Conservative body as the University 
of Cambridge. The students have strictly 
maintained among themselves a wholesome 
public opinion—they have had the esprit de 
corps of pioneers—many, probably the 
majority, looked forward to educational 
careers, to which success at the University 
would readily lead; none, at any rate, were 
there, like so many young fellows at Oxford 
and Cambridge, almost avowedly idling some 
of the best years of their lives away. What- 





ever dangers may befall Girton and Newnham 
in the future, if success should bring with it 
its attendant evils—if, especially, it should 
ever become as fashionable for young ladies 
to goto college as it now is for young men— 
there can at least be no doubt that all 
dangers have been successfully avoided 
hitherto. Mrs. Grundy, who is as powerful 
at Cambridge as elsewhere, has even acqui- 
esced in the fait accompli. 

That the course of training is healthy, is 
attested by the evidence of one of the chief 
physicians in Cambridge, who stated in a 
recent public discussion on the subject that 
he knew of no instance of harm to brain or 
body having occurred to any student who 
had distinguished herself in the University 
examinations, and that the chief evils caused 
to girls by the strain of mental work at home, 
when combined with social requirements, 
were in his opinion avoided by residence at 
the University. As far as can be observed 
within so short a time the subsequent careers 
of students, who have passed through Girton 
and Newnham, have been impressed for 
good by the training there received. Some 
of them are usefully employed in the educa- 
tion of others; some are busied quietly at 
home; many have married happily. All 
speak with affection of their college days, 
and are conscious of having derived from 
them wider sympathies and interests and a 
more extended knowledge than would other- 
wise have been open to them. This testi- 
mony is very valuable, as there must be 
many girls to whom Girton and Newnham 
may prove of equal service, and who may 
have the opportunity of availing themselves 
of theadvantages theyoffer. Many of course 
have duties elsewhere, and especially at 
home; but there are others on whom no 
such imperative call is made, and to these 
residence at one of the colleges may well be 
recommended. The old prejudices against 
female. education are now fast disappearing ; 
girls are not turned into blue stockings of 
the old offensive type any more than boys 
necessarily become prigs and pedants after 
similar studies at the University; neither 
need the true sphere of woman be interfered 
with at all. People who expect to find 
specimens of the “emancipated female” to 
be common at Cambridge, must look else- 
where for their ideal. Had it been otherwise, 
failure on the part of Girton and Newnham 
would before this have been visited on their 
heads, and a very different verdict pronounced 
upon their work than that just delivered by 
the University. 
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“CUCKOO! CUCKOO!” 
(Song for the First of May.) 


“© ¢~UCKOO! cuckoo!” it haunts my way ; 
I hear that sweet note all the day, 
From glen to glen, from brae to brae, 
While I pursue my grassy way 
Through Ettrick vale and Yarrow ! 


*‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo!” it still doth say, 
The very spoken breath of May, 
But viewless still from brae to brae, 
As if a Spirit led my way, 
Through all the length of Yarrow! 


How many a city drudge this day, 
+ At large with me may sigh to stray, y 
Drinking deep draughts of breezy May, §f 
With “ Cuckoo! cuckoo!” all the way, 
To hymn their march through Yarrow! 


Poor city scribes! it makes me grieve 

To think how ye from inky sleeve 

And fretful quill find no reprieve, 

Nor faction’s babbling mart may leave 
To taste sweet May in Yarrow. 


“*Cuckoo! cuckoo!” it haunts my way, 
Now here, now there, from brae to brae; 
It floats and wanders with light play 
From dark pine-wood to castle grey, 
And shepherd’s cot in Yarrow! 


Ye lords and ladies gay, who ride 
Through London parks in dusty pride, 
I wish you all might here abide, 
With wimpling waters at your side, 
And cuckoo’s note in Yarrow! 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
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ON NOVELS AND 


NOVEL-MAKERS. 


By an OLD NOVELIST. 


“ CET a thief to catch a thief.” Well— 

even so! And “Honour among 
thieves ”—you may always find the proverb 
and counter-proverb—is an equally noble 
sentiment. Iam not going to lay bare the 
secrets of the prison-house. 

Still, may not the ancient gladiator be 
allowed to haunt his former arena, to examine 
and criticize the combatants, to watch with 
interest the various “throws”? And the old 
vocalist, who has quietly dropped, let us hope 
in good time, into the teacher of singing—is it 
unnatural that he should sometimes like to 
frequent the stalls, and make his own com- 
ments on his brethren still before the foot- 
lights? For he loves his art as much as 
ever; he understands its secrets perhaps 
better than ever—only: But peace! Is 
he not an aged gladiator—a tired singer? 
Happy for him if he is wise enough to recog- 
nise this fact and act upon it. 

Yes—there comes a time when we authors 
must accept the truth, that it is better for us, 
as well as our books, to be “ shelved.” We 
ought never to write at all unless we have 
something to say, and there are few things 
sadder than to see a writer, to whom the 
world has listened, and listened with plea- 
sure, go on feebly repeating himself, sinking 
from originality into mediocrity, and then 
into the merest commonplace. “Stop in 
time,” is the wisest advice that can be given 
to all who live by their brains. These brains 
—even if the strongest—will only last a cer- 
tain time, and do a certain quantity of work 
—really good work. Alas! for those authors 
who have to live upon their reputation after 
their powers are gone. 

But though the impulse of genius melts 
away, and even talent can be worn out in 
time, there is one thing which, among much 
lost, isassuredly gained, and that isexperience. 
The quickness to detect faults won through 
fighting with our own, and the knowledge 
how to rectify these errors when found, are 
advantages we possess still, and should not 
lightly underrate. ‘Therefore, if after having 
written novels for more than a quarter of a 
century, I have lately tried reading them, 
may I be allowed a few words which I trust 
none of my co-mates will misconstrue, nor 
their readers, and mine, misapprehend ? 

Novel-making—I use the word designedly, 
for it is a mistake to suppose that a novel 
makes itself—is not an impulse, but an art. 











The poet may be “ born, not made ;” but the 
novelist must make himself one, just as much 
as any carpenter or bricklayer. You cannot 
build a house at random, or without having 
learned the bricklayer’s trade, and by no pos- 
sibility can you construct a three-volume 
story, which shall be a real, enduring work 
of art, without having attained that mecha- 
nical skill which is as necessaty to genius as 
the furnace to the ore and the lapidary’s tool 
to the diamond. And since most long-experi- 
enced workmen are supposed to know some- 
thing of their tools, and the way to use them, 
as well as to be tolerable judges of the raw 
material in which they have worked all their 
days, I do not apologise for writing this 
paper. ‘It may be useful to some of those 
enthusiastic young people who think—as a 
fashionable lady once said to me—“ Oh, how 
charming it must be to. write a novel! 
Couldn’t you teach me?” No; I was afraid 
not. And though work is genius—as some 
one has said, and not quite without truth— 
I could not advise my young friend to try. 

Novel—the word, coming from the Italian 
novella, implies sométhing new: a rifaccio- 
mento, or re-making, in an imaginative shape, 
of the eternally old elements of mortal life, 
joy and sorrow, fortune and misfortune, love 
and .death. Also virtue and vice; though 
whether the novel should illustrate any spe- 
cial moral, is a much-debated question. 

Apparently, beyond some vague notions 
of virtue rewarded and vice punished, the old 
romancists did not consider a “ moral” ne- 
cessary. There is certainly no “ purpose” 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, or 
the Decameron of Boccaccio; nor very 
much in Sir Charles Grandison. Probably 
less than none in Tom Jones, and others 
of the same age and class. Even the author 
of Waverley, the Shakspere of novelists, 
only teaches us, as Shakspere does, by impli- 
cation. It has been left to modern writers 
to convert the novel into a sort of working 
steam-engine, usable for all purposes; to 
express through it, their pet theories. of reli- 
gion or morality, their opinions on social 
wrongs and remedies, and their views on 
esthetic and philosophical subjects. From 
the art of cookery up—or down—to the law 
of divorce, anybody who thinks he has any- 
thing to say, says it in three volumes, mashed 
up, like hard potatoes, in the milk and butter 
of fiction. 
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A portion, however, of our modern novel- 
writers repudiate the idea of having any 
moral purpose whatever ; and, truly, few of 
their readers can accuse them of it. Amuse- 
ment pure and simple—not always either 
simple or pure, but always amusement—is 
their sole aim. They—that is, the cleverest 
of them—are satisfied to cut a bit at random 
out of the wonderful web of life, and present 
it to you just as it is, wishing you to accept 
it as such, without investigating it too closely, 
or pausing to consider whether the pattern 
is complete, what the mode and reason of 
the wearing, and whether you only see a 
part or the whole. That there is a whole— 
that life is not chance-work, but a great de- 
sign, with the hands of the Divine Artificer 
working behind it all—so seldom comes into 
their calculations that they do not expect it 
to come into yours. Therefore, with a daring 
and sometimes almost blasphemous inge- 
nuity, they put themselves to play Provi- 
dence, to set up their puppets and knock 
them down, and make them between whiles 
“‘ play such fantastic tricks before high hea- 
ven,” that one feels heaven’s commonest law 
of right and wrong would to them be, to say 
the least, extremely inconvenient. 

But to return. Certainly—whatever my 
fashionable young friend might think—no 
one can be /aught to write novels. But to 
suppose that novel-writing comes by acci- 
dent, or impulse—that the author has only 
to sit with his pen in his hand and his eyes 
on the ceiling, waiting for the happy moment 
of inspiration, is an equal mistake. 

To make a novel—that is, to construct out 
of the ever-changing kaleidoscope of human 
fate a picture of life which shall impress 
people as being life-like, and stand out to its 
own and possibly an after generation, as such 
—this is a task that cannot be accomplished 
without genius, but which genius, unaided 
by mechanical skill, generally fails to accom- 
plish thoroughly. Much of what is required 
comes not by intuition, but experience. 
“How do you write a novel?” has been 
asked me hundreds of times ; and as half the 
world now writes novels expecting the other 
half to read them, my answer, given in plain 
print, may not be quite useless. The shoe- 
maker who in his time has fitted a good 
many feet, need not hesitate to explain his 
- mode of measuring, how he cuts and sews 
his leather, and so on. He can give a hint 
or two on the workmanship; the materials 
are beyond his power. 

What other novelists do I know not, but 
this has been my own way-—aé ovo, For, I 


contend, all stories that are meant to live 
must contain the germ of life, the egg, the 
vital principle. A novel “ with a purpose” 
may be intolerable, but a novel without a 
purpose is more intolerable still—as feeble 
and flaccid as a man without a backbone. 
Therefore the first thing is to fix on a central 
idea, like the spine of a human being or the 
trunk of a tree. Yet as nature never leaves 
either bare, but clothes them with muscle 
and flesh, branches and foliage, so this lead- 
ing idea of his book will be by the true 
author so successfully disguised or covered 
as not to obtrude itself objectionably ; in- 
deed, the ordinary reader ought not even to 
suspect its existence. Yet from it, this one 
principal idea, proceed all after-growths : the 
kind of plot which shall best develop it, the 
characters which must act it out, the incidents 
which will express these characters, even to 
the conversations which evolve and describe 
these incidents. All are sequences, following 
one another in natural order; even as from 
the seed-germ result successively the trunk, 
limbs, branches, twigs, and leafage of a tree. 

This, if I have put my meaning clearly, 
shows that a conscientiously written novel is 
by no means a piece of impulsive, accidental 
scribbling, but a deliberate work of art: that 
though in one sense it is also a work of 
nature, since every part ought to result from 
and be kept subservient to the whole, still, in 
_another, the novel is the last thing that ought 
to be allowed to say of itself, like Topsy, 
“Spects I growed.” 

Not even as to the mere writing of it. Style 
or composition, though to some it comes- 
naturally, does not come to all. When I 
was young, an older and more. experienced 
writer once said to me, “Never use two 
adjectives where one will do; never use an 
adjective at all where a noun will do. Avoid 
italics, notes of exclamation, foreign words 
and quotations. Put full stops instead of 
colons; make your sentences as short and 
clear as you possibly can, and whenever you. 
think you have written a particularly fine 
sentence, cut it out.” 

More valuable advice could not be given 
to any young author. It strikes at the root 
of that slip-shod literature of which we 
find so much nowadays, even in writers of 
genius, To these latter indeed it is a greater 
temptation; their rapid, easy pen runs on as 
the fancy strikes, and they do not pause to 
consider that in a novel, as in a picture, 
breadth is indispensable. Every part should 
be made subservient to the whole, You 
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and a middle distance. If you persist in 
working-up one character, or finishing up 
minutely one incident, your perspective will 
be destroyed, and your book become a 
mere collection of fragments, not a work of 
art at all. The true artist will always be 
ready to sacrifice any pet detail to the per- 
fection of the whole. 

Sometimes, I allow, this is hard. One 
gets interested—novel-writers only know how 
interested !—in some particular character or 
portion of the plot, and is tempted to work 
out these, to the injury of the rest. Then 
there usually comes a flat time, say about the 
second volume, when the first impetus has 
subsided, and the excitement of the dénoue- 
ment has not yet come, yet the story must 
be spun on somehow, if only to get to some- 
thing more exciting. This may account for 
the fact that so many second volumes arerather 
dull. But a worse failure is when vol. iii. 
dwindles down, the interest slowly diminish- 
ing to nothing. Or else the story is all 


huddled up, everybody married or killed 
somehow—not as we novelists try to do it, 
“‘comfortably”—but in a hasty, unsatisfactory 
manner, which makes readers wonder why 
the end is so unworthy of the beginning. 
Either mistake is fatal, and both commonly 


proceed from carelessness, or from the lack 
of that quality, without which no good work 
is possible, the infinite capacity of taking 
trouble. “Look at my MS.,” said a volu- 
minous writer once to me; “there is hardly 
a single correction in it, and this is my first 
draught. I never copy, and I rarely alter a 
line.” It would have been uncivil to say so, 
but I could not help thinking that both 
author and public would have been none the 
worse if my friend had altered a good many 
lines, and re-copied not a few pages! 

While on the question of MSS. let me say 
one practical word. Authors are apt to 
think that any sort of “ copy” is good enough 
for the press. Quite the contrary. An un- 
tidy, useless, illegible MS. is an offence to 
the publisher, dangerous irritation to his 
“reader,” and to the printer an absolute 
cruelty. Also, many proof corrections often 
made so wantonly, and costing so much 
trouble and money, are severely to be con- 
demned. Doubtless the genus irritabile 
has its wrongs, from hard-headed and often 
hard-hearted men of business, but volumes 
might be written about the worry, the loss, 
the actual torment that inaccurate, irregular, 
impecunious and extravagant authors are to 
that much-enduring and necessarily silent 
class—their publishers, 





An accusation is often made against us 
novelists, that we paint our characters, espe- 
cially our ridiculous or unpleasant characters, 
from life. Doubtless many second-rate writers 
do this—thereby catching the ill-natured class 
of readers, which always enjoys seeing its 
neighbour “shown up.” But a really good 
novelist would scorn to attain popularity by 
such mean devices. Besides, any artist 
knows that to paint exactly from life is so 
difficult as to be almost impossible. Study 
from life he must—copying suitable heads, 
arms, or legs, and appropriating bits of 
character, personal or mental idiosyncrasies, 
making use of the real to perfect the ideal. 
But the ideal, his own, should be behind and 
beyond it all. The nature to which he holds 
up the mirror should be abstract, not indi- 
vidual ; and he must be a poor creator who 
can only make his book by gibbeting therein 
real people, like kites and owls on a barn- 
door, for the amusement and warning of 
society. 

We authors cannot but smile when asked 
if such-and-such a character is “drawn from 
life,” and especially when ingenious critics 
fancy they have identified certain persons, 
places, or incidents—almost always falsely. 
Of course, we go about the world with our 
eyes open—but what we see and how we 
use it, is known only to ourselves. Our sitters 
are never aware they are being painted, and 
rarely, if ever, recognise their own likenesses. 
Whether or not it may be allowable to hold 
up to public obloquy a bad or contemptible 
character, I suppose it would be fair to 
describe a perfect character—if we could 
find it! which is not too probable. For me, 
I can only say that during all the years I 
have studied humanity, I never met one 
human being who could have been “ put in 
a book,” as a whole, without injuring it. The 
only time I ever attempted (by request) to 
make a study from nature—absolutely literal 
—all the reviewers cried out, to my extreme 
amusement, “‘This character is altogether 
unnatural,” 

Hitherto I have considered the novel 
simply as a literary achievement—a book 
“ clever,” “interesting,’—above all, a book 
“ that will sell.” But there is a higher and 
deeper view of it, which no writer can escape, 
and no conscientious writer would ever wish 
to escape. If we, poor finite mortals, begin 
telling stories, we take into our feeble hands 
the complicated machinery of life, of which 
none can understand the whole, and very few 
even the smallest bit; we work it out after 
our own fancy, moral or no moral ; we invent 
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our own puppets, and put them through their 
marionnette-like antics, in imitation of the 
great drama which a mysterious Hand is for 
ever playing with us human beings—and some- 
times we think wecan do it quite as well, if we 
had the chance! But do we ever consider that 
in making up from imagination a picture of 
reality, we are, in rather a dangerous way, 
mimicking Providence ? much as children do 
with their dolls when they make them go to 
school, or be put to bed, or have the measles : 
imitating ordinary child-life, so far as they 
understand it, in their innocent way. But 
our ways are not always innocent, and our 
wisdom is sometimes less than a child’s, A 
bad novel, which does not “justify the ways 
of God to men”—as Milton vainly tried to 
do in Paradise Lost—but leaves behind it 
the impression that the world is all out of 
joint, that there is no difference between 
right and wrong, and nothing in life worth 
living for—such a novel does more harm 
than a dozen atheistical books, or a hundred 
dull, narrow-minded sermons. Poison, taken 
as such, may find an antidote; there is no 
defence against it when administered in the 
form of food. 

That the novel, not only in its literary but 
moral form, is an engine of enormous power, 
no one could doubt who had the reading of the 
letters received, say in a single year, or even 
a single month, by any tolerably well-known 
author, from all parts of the world, and from 
total strangers of every age, class, and degree. 
Not merely the everlasting autograph beg- 
gars, or the eulogists, generally conceited 
egotists, who. enjoy the vanity of corre- 
sponding with celebrated folk, but the 
honest, well-meaning, and often most-touch- 
ing letter-writers, who pour out their simple 
hearts to the unknown friend who has exercised 
so strong an influence over their lives. To 
this friend they appeal not only for sympathy 
but advice—often of the most extraordinary 
kind—on love affairs, the education of chil- 
dren, business or domestic difficulties, im- 
pulses of gratitude, revelations of perplexing 
secrets, outcries of intolerable pain, coming 
sometimes from the very ends of the earth, 
in a mixture of tragedy and comedy, to the 
silent recipient of these strange phases of 


human life—stranger than anything he or she | 


has ever dared to put into any novel. Yet so 
it is; and any conscientious author can but 
stand mute and trembling in face of the 
awful responsibility. which follows every 
written line. 

This, even of the ordinarily good books— 
but what of the bad ones? 





I believe a thoroughly “‘ bad” book, as we 
of the last generation used to style such—bad 
either for coarseness of style, as Z7ristram 
Shandy, or laxity of morals, like Don Juan— 
does infinitely less harm than many modern 
novels which we lay on our drawing-room 
tables, and let our young daughters read ad 
infinitum, or ad nauseam; novels, chiefly, 
I grieve to say, written by women, who, 
either out of pure ignorance, or a boastful 
morbid pleasure in meddling with forbidden 
topics, often write things that men would be 
ashamed to write. 

Absolute wickedness, crime represented as 
crime, and licentiousness put forward as licen- 
tiousness, is far less dangerous to the youngand 
naturally pure mind than that charming senti- 
mental dallying with sin, which makesit appear 
SO piteous, so interesting, so beautiful. Nay, 
without even entering upon the merits of the 
favourite modernstyle of fiction—in which love 
to be attractive must necessarily be unlawful— 
there isastyleof novelin which right and wrong 
are muddled up together into a sort of neutral 
tint, the author, and consequently the reader, 
taking no trouble to distinguish between 
them. The characters are made interesting, 
not by their virtues but their faults ; a good 
woman worships a bad man, and vice versa. 
Now this may be true in real life, though I 
doubt ; but to present it in fiction, to make a 
really noble woman the abject willing slave 
of a contemptible brute not worthy to tie her 
shoes, or an honourable man doing all sorts 
of erring things for the sake of a feeble or 
vile woman, whom her own sex, andthe bestof 
the other, would heartily despise—the effect 
of such a picture as this is to confuse all one’s 
notions of good and bad, and produce a 
blurred and blotted vision of life, which, to 
those just beginning life, is either infinitely sad 
orinfinitely harmful. Besides, it is ot true. 
Time brings its revenges ; and if there is one 
certainty in life, it is the certainty of retribu- 
tion—ay, even in this life: and alas! down to 
the third and fourth generation—a creed, by 
the young doubted or despised, but which 
the old, whether optimists or pessimists, know 
to be only too true. 

There is another favourite subject of 
modern fiction: a man or woman married 
hastily or unhappily, and meeting after- 
wards some “elective affinity,” the right | 
man or woman, or apparently such. No 
doubt this is a terrible position, pathetic, 
tragic, which may happen to the most guilt- 
less persons, and does happen, perhaps, 
oftener than any one knows. Novelists seize 
upon it as a dramatic position, and paint 
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it in such glowing, tender, and pathetic 
colours that, absorbed in the pity of the thing, 
one quite forgets its sin. ‘The hapless lovers 
rouse our deepest sympathy ; we follow them 
to the very verge of crime, almost regretting 
that it is called crime, and when the ob- 
noxious husband or wife dies, and the lovers 
are dismissed to happiness—as is usually done 
—we feel quite relieved and comfortable ! 

Now, surely this is immoral, as immoral as 
the coarsest sentence Shakspere ever penned, 
or the most passionate picture that Shelley or 
Byron ever drew. Nay, more so, for these 
are only nature—vicious, undisguised, but 
natural still, and making no pretence of virtue ; 
but your sentimentalist assumes a virtue, and 
expects sympathy for his immorality, which 
is none the less immoral because, God knows, 
it is a delineation often only too true, and 
perhaps only too deserving of pity—His pity, 
who can see into the soul of man. Many a 
condemned thief and hanged murderer may 
have done the deed under most piteous and 
extenuating circumstances ; but theft still re- 
mains theft, and murder murder. And—let us 
not mince words—though modern taste may 
enwrap it in ever such pathetic, heroic, and 
picturesque form, adultery is still adultery. 
Never do our really great authors—our Shak- 
speres, our Scotts, our ‘Fhackerays, our George 
Eliots—deny this, or leave us in the slightest 
doubt between virtue and vice. It is the 
mild sentimentalists who, however they may 
resent being classed with the “fast” authors— 
alas! too often authoresses—of modern fic- 
tion, are equally immoral ; because they hold 
the balance of virtue and vice with so feeble 
and uncertain a hand, as to leave both utterly 
confused, in the writer’s opinion and the 
reader’s mind. 

But, putting aside the question of morality, 
there is another well deserving the considera- 
tion of novelists, viz. whether the subjects they 
choose are within the fair limits of art? Le- 
gitimate comedy ought to be based on humour 
and wit, free from coarseness and vulgarity ; 
and in true tragedy the terrible becomes the 
heroic by the elimination of every element 
which is merely horrible or disgusting. In 
the dying martyr we ought to see, not the 
streaming blood or the shrivelling of the burnt 
flesh, but the gaze of ecstatic faith into an 
- opened heaven ; and the noblest battle ever 
represented is misrepresented when the artist 
chooses scenes fit only for a hospital operating- 
table or a butcher’s shambles. 

I cannot but think that certain modern 
novels, despite their extreme cleverness, deal 
with topics beyond the legitimate province 





of fiction. Vivid descriptions of hangings, 
of prison-whippings, of tortures inflicted on 
sane persons in lunatic asylums, are not 
fit subjects for art; at least, the art which 
can choose them and dilate upon them is 
scarcely of a healthy kind, or likely to con- 
duce to the moral health of the reader. 

The answer to this objection is, that such 
things are; therefore why not write about 
them? So must medical and surgical books 
be written ; so must the most loathsome details 
of crime and misery be investigated by states- 
men and political economists. But all these 
are professional studies which, however pain- 
ful, require to be gone through. No one 
would ever enter into them as a matter of mere 
amusement. Besides, as is almost inevitable 
in a novel “ with a purpose,” or one in which 
the chief interest centres in some ghastly 
phase of humanity, there ‘is generally a cer- 
tain amount of, perhaps involuntary, exag- 
geration, against which the calm, judicial 
mind instinctively rebels. ‘Two sides to 
every subject; I should rather like to hear 
the other side.” 

Without holding the unwise’ creed that 
ignorance is innocence, and that immunity 
from painful sensations induces strength of 
character, I still maintain that these are topics 
which are best kept in shadow, especially 
from the young. We sometimes admit to 
our public galleries—though I question if we 
should—the magnificently painted but gross 
pictures of a few old masters, and the realistic 
horrors upon which a certain French school 
has made its fame. But few of us would 
choose a Potiphar’s Wife or a newly-guillo- 
tined Charlotte Corday for the adornment 
of the domestic hearth. Such subjects, 
though manipulated by the most delicate and 
yet the firmest hand, are apt, either in art or 
literature, to do more harm thaft the moral 
drawn from them is likely to do good. 

Of course, the case may be argued pretty 
strongly from the other side. Life is not all 
“roses and lilies and daffydowndillies,” there- 
fore why should fiction represent it as such? 
Men and women are not angels, and bad 
people are often much more “ interesting ” 
than good people in real life: why should 
we not make them so in novels ? 

I answer, simply because it is we who make 
them—we short-sighted mortals, who take 
upon us to paint life, and can only do so as 
far as our feeble vision allows us to see it; 
which in some of us is scarcely an inch beyond 
our own nose. Only a few—but these are 
always the truly great—can see with larger 
eyes, and reproduce what they see with a 
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calm, steady, and almost always kindly hand, 
which seems like the hand of Providence, 
because its work is done with a belief in Pro- 
vidence—in those “ mysterious ways” by 
which, soon or late, everything—and every- 
body—finds its own level ; virtue its reward, 
and vice its retribution. To judge authors 
solely by-their works is not always fair, be- 
cause most people put their best selves into 
their books, which are the cream of their life, 
and the residuum may be but skimmed-milk 
for daily use. But, in the department of 
fiction at least, the individual character gives 
its stamp to every page. Not all good no- 
velists may be ideal .men and.women, but I 
doubt much if any really immoral man, or irre- 
ligious woman,.ever made a good novelist. 

I wish not to malign my brethren. . Most 
of them do their best, and I think we may 
fairly decline to believe such stories as that of } 
the “ popular authoress ” who, having starved 
as a moral, prosy,,and. altogether unpopular: 
authoress for several .seagons,. was advised tov 
try “spicy” writing, and now. makes. her thou- 
sands a year....And even after weeding from 
our ranks the “fast,” the sentimental, the 
ghastly, the feeble and prosy, the clap-trap 
and altogether silly school, there still remains 
a good number of moderately clever and 


moderately wholesome writers of fiction, who 
redeem our literature from disgrace, or.could 
do so if they chose—if they could be made to 
feel themselves responsible, not to man only, 


but to God. “For every idle word that men 
shall say”—(how much more write ?)—“ they 
shall answer in the day of judgment.” 

To us, who are old enough to have read 
pretty thoroughly the book of human life, it 
matters little what we read in mere novels, 
which are at best a poor imaginary imitation 
of what we have studied as a solemn reality ; 
but to the young it matters a great deal. 
Impressions are made, lessons taught, and 
influences given, which, whether for good 
or for evil, nothing can afterwards efface. 
The parental yearning, which only parents 
can understand, is to save our children 
from all we can—alas, how little! They 
must enter upon the battle of life; the 
utmost we can do is to give them their 
armour and show them how to fight. But 
what wise father or mother would thrust 
them, unarmed, into a premature conflict, 
- putting into their pure minds sinful thoughts 
that had never been there before, and sicken- 
ing their tender hearts by needless horrors 
which should only be faced by those who 
deal with evil for the express purpose of 
amending it? Truly, there are certain novels 


which I have lately read, which I would no 
more think of leaving about on my drawing- 
room table, than I would take my son to 
a casino in order to teach him morals, or 
make my daughter compassionate-hearted by 
sending her to see a Spanish bull-fight. 
Finally, as an example in proof of many, 
almost all, the arguments and theories here 
advanced, I would advise any one who has 
gone through a course of modern fiction, to 
go through another, considered a little out of 
date, except by the old, and I am glad to 
say, the very young. Nothing shows more 
clearly the taste of the uncorrupted healthy 
“palate for wholesome food, than the eagerness 
with..which almost: all children, or children 
Lpassing into young people, from thirteen and 
»upwards, devour the. Waverley Novels. A 
dozen pages, taken at random this moment 
from a volume which a youthful reader, I 
might .say gormandiser, has just laid down, 
»will instance. what, 1,mean, 
«» Ateis the. story«of Nanty Ewart, told by 
himself .to,, Alan Fairford, on board the 
Jumping Jenny; in Redgaunilet. Herein the 
author.. touches deepest. tragedy, blackest 
crime, and sharpest pathos (instance the line 
where Nanty suddenly stops short with 
“Poor Jess!”). He deals with elements 
essentially human, even vicious; his hero is a 
“miserable sinner,” no doubt of that, either 
in the author’s mind, or the impression con- 
veyed to that of the reader. .There is no 
paltering with vice, no sentimental, glossing 
over of sin; the man is a bad man, at least 


-| he has done evil,.and his sin has found him 


out, yet we pityhim. Though handling pitch, 
we are not defiled; however and whatever 
our author paints, it is never with an uncer- 
tain or feeble touch. We give him our hand, 
and are led by him fearlessly into the very 
darkest places, knowing that he carries the 
light with him, and that no harm will come. 
I think it is not too much to say that we 
might go through the Waverley Novels from 
beginning to end, without finding one page, 
perhaps not even one line, that we would 
hesitate to read aloud to any young people, 
old enough to understand that evil exists in 
the world, and that the truly virtuous are 
those who know how to refuse the evil and 
to choose the good. And I—who having 
written novels all my life, know more than most 
readers how to admire a great novelist—should 
esteem it a good sign of any son or daughter 
of mine who would throw a whole cart-load 
of modern fiction into the gutter, often its 
fittest place, in order to clasp a huge whole- 
some armful of Walter Scott. 













































































CHAPTER I.—AULD HALLOWEEN NICHT. 


IDNIGHT on the 11th of November, | 
known to the Scotch people as Old | 
Halloween Night, may be a pleasant enough 
time to the mirth-loving ones assembled at 
the house of some hospitable neighbour for 
the purpose of jesting, romping, making | 
sport and making love; but it is rather a| 
sorry hour at which to find one’s self sitting | 
alone by the smouldering embers of a fire 
that has spent all its welcoming blaze in vain, 
and hearkening to the tick of a clock whose 
monotonous voice only serves to remind 
how long it has been heard in silence. 

The bustle, the music, the din of tongues 
at the merry-making, serve excellently well | 
to shut out from the ears of the dancers all 
whispers of the wintry wind; the drizzling 
mist without, the rolling columns of cloud 
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upon the hillsides are unthought of and un- 
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heeded, when all is light and bright within. 
Who of the festive throng cares whether the 
night be rough or still, dark or star-lit, so 
long as there is a good roof over their heads, 
and roaring fires flying up the chimneys? 
Twang goes the fiddle, pipes are re-lit, the 
bowl is passed, and a fig for the cold rain, 
and the eerie walk home over the mountain 
passes ! 

But the solitary sitter-up at home will tell 
a different tale. To him, or to her, as the 
case may be, is known all about the wild 
weather which roves abroad in mid-Novem- 
ber. Crouching over the dim hearth, un 
spoken to and uninterrupted by sound or 
motion about the house from hour to hour, 
the time drags heavily on; and by-and-by 
the fitful puffs of the blast without come to 
be listened for intently and counted anxiously, 
whilst the mere spatter of drops upon the 
window-panes is fraught with evil import 
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and prognostications. How sharp, and 
sudden, and loud it seemed! Rain such as 
that is seldom heard, and when it is, floods, 
disastrous and devastating, are wont to 
follow. Hark to the wind! There will be 
a gale ere morning. What about the foolish 
folks who are like to come in for their share? 
Why are they still absent; why not yet by 
their own firesides? Twelve o'clock? 
Twelve o’clock only ? Surely it was twelve 
o’clock hours ago. Hush! was that thunder? 
* 











It is the tap at the door for which the 
watcher has been listening, and it falls on 
the trembling ear like the shock of a trumpet 
call. 

* * * * * 


So at least it did in the case of Mistress 
Marion Netherby, widow and mother, who 
on the night in question awaited, throughout 
the long and the short hours, the return of 
her only son from the Halloween party held 
at the Home Farm on the Castle Aird 
estate. 











** Visitors came to see the spot, admiring greatly the little plateau.” 


Marion’s late husband had been manager 
of the farm in his day, and three-and-twenty 
years before, when Mrs. Netherby, then a 
smart English abigail, had attended her 
mistress on a round of visits in Scotland, she 
had fairly dazzled and taken by storm the 
heart of plain, sensible John, whom she now 
invariably referred to as“ poor John.” 

The epithet was not ill bestowed. 

Poor John’s marriage proved a mistake, 
which it is probable that the quiet little man 
felt none the less that no complaint thereof 
ever crossed his lips, while Mrs. Marion, 
less reticent, allowed the fact openly. 
Scotland, she found, was a less alluring 





country to be fixed down to, and made a 
home of for life, than when merely jaunted 
through in the shooting months, when all 
was festivity and sunshine. Worn out with 
the riot and racket of the London season, 
she and her mistress had alike recruited 
marvellously in looks and spirits during a 
Northern sojourn which was one long holiday. 
Time had flown on wings as they passed 
hither and thither, from one hospitable man- 
sion to another, running up fresh acquaint- 
ances at every turn; while nothing could 
have been more enjoyable than the easy 
transits through the beautiful scenery, amidst 
the pure, invigorating mountain breezes. 
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Not one rainy day had fallen to the travellers’ 
share, and Marion found Scotland adorable. 

She footed it nimbly with the young 
manager at the harvest-home, when in due 
course Castle Aird,on the south-western coast, 
was visited—was proud of her conquest, 
satisfied with her prospects, and closed with 
his proposals forthwith. The marriage took 
place as speedily as possible; and how bitterly 
such haste was rued, how often referred to, 
and how much it actually had to do with the 
young wife’s subsequent ailing health and 
querulous temper, needs not here be inquired 
into. Poor John knew, no doubt. But 
certainly, whatever faults Mrs. Netherby 
had to find with herself and her lot, it was 
not until poor John himself fell sick, passed 
from one stage of decline to another till the 
last weary waiting time was over—it was not 
until that act of the drama was played out 
and the curtain fell, that the manager’s grand 
English wife, who‘was a source of mingled 
awe, uneasiness, and contempt to her rustic 
but shrewd-sighted neighbours, really knew 
what it was to make the descent in life she 
talked of having made. \ Zhen indeed: she 
had to come down in the world? Her son 
Dick was barely twenty-two years of age at 
the time of his father’s death, and by*no 
means fitted, at least in the opifiion of ‘his 
master, to take the post of overseer *fhus 
rendered vacant. As long as Johit Netherby 
lived, though he lived to do nothing at the 
last, and no hopes were held out*of«his*ever 
being about again by any one bet himself, 
the appointment of another in his ~placéras 
not to be thought of; no onetwas “more 
thoughtfully considerate on such points than 
Lord Galt. They had hobbled on as best 
they could. On days when the sick man 
was a little better, when the deceitful disease 
had stood back a pace as it were, and lain 
in hiding for the moment, there would be a 
vast show of doing business, and underlings 
would be called in, and told how to keep 
going for a little—just a little—till Mr. Nether- 
by was out and about again; but, one by 
one, such occasions had dropped off until 
they had ceased altogether, and things had 
gone to rack and ruin apace. 

It took three years and more to end it all. 
But the final scene came at last. The 
feeble breath flickered out, there was a due 
amount of mourning, an orderly silence, and 
a creditable funeral. Then Mrs. Netherby 
perked up her head. She had her cough and 
her confidence for every one, and was unfortu- 
nately ready with the latter. Oh, yes; all was 
for the best, she was sure, and my lord had 





been most kind and attentive; he had always 
had a great regard for poor John, as they could 
all testify; and now that the poor man was 
gone—and a great sufferer he had been, to be 
sure—she knew who would be manager next. 

It fell upon her like a thunderclap when 
one day news came that a big, burly farmer 
from the Borders, Robin McClintock by 
name, with the reputation of being the 
toughest customer to deal with and the best 
man of business in his native parts, was to be 
without delay imported to Castle Aird to put all 
the tangled threads in order. Dick Netherby 
was to continue a simple keeper as he had 
been before. 

She sobbed aloud. She could not contain 
her chagrin and vexation of spirit. Her son 
Dick—Dick, who was fit for any position, 
who would have done credit to any nomi- 
nation—to be passed over thus! Oh, that 
she should have lived to see such a day! 
She had married poor John, because, poor 
man, he would not take “ No” from her, say 
it as often as she might, and she had always 
been, as every one knew, soft-hearted ; but he 
had never been the man she took him for—he 
had been no companion for her—and he had 
turned out delicate; in short, she was 
evidently well quit of him, and she and Dick 
had meant to rise in the world. She was 
still in her prime, not yet fifty, and with the 
encumbrance of an ailing husband off her 
hands, and only herself and her big, hearty, 
handseme son to care for, she had reckoned 
on ieisure, and honour, and prosperity for 
many a year to come. 

To be told off to the one-storied lodge in 
the woods ! 

It was a tidy little cottage, with a pretty 
garden, and a good spring of water bubbling 
up in front. Visitors came to see the spot, 
admiring greatly the little plateau with its 
soft carpet of thyme and moss, and the 
beautiful view of the surrounding country 
which it commanded. The keeper’s mother 
was sure to be asked if she did not like 
living in such a sweet place, and whether it 
had always been as lovely as now; also if 
her hand had planted the fuchsias that clus- 
tered so luxuriantly over the walls and even 
waved from the roof? 

At these questions Marion would bridle, 
and talk of “ poor John,” and point to the 
chimneys of the manager’s large white house, 
in which all her wedded life had been 
passed, and which—though but a dull place, as 
she would still aver—was, at any rate, many 
degrees better than the poor little abode to 
which she had been doomed in her widow- 
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hood. Oh dear, yes ; it was to the Farm she 
had been brought as a bride; it was there 
she had expected to end her days when she 
had left her dear, kind mistress, the Lady 
Harriett, in attendance on whom she had 
visited Scotland for the first and last time. 
“TI little thought it would come to this, 
ladies,” the poor woman would add dole- 
fully. 


CHAPTER II.—A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


As months went on, however, things began 
to brighten. Mrs. Netherby was of a hopeful 
nature ; and though it was true, and could 
not be denied, that she and her son had been 
shelved just at the moment when it had 
seemed that they were on the straight line to 
success, and that they were now leading an 
obscure and unsatisfactory existence, it by no 
means followed that they would continue to 
do so. 

Dick was young, handsome, and clever. 
She laughed to herself as she saw him set out 
for the McClintock’s party on Old Halloween 
night; he knew what he was to do when there. 
She could follow the youngster in thought as 
she gazed silently into the glimmering peats— 
fancying how he would look, what he would 
do, and what he would say, and hugged her- 
self, reflecting on his superiority to all others 
likely to be present—as she sat up watching 
for his return. That he stayed late did not 
make her uneasy, beyond occasioning a 
fretful thrill of discomfort now and again 
when roused from a brief slumber by the 
moaning of the wind among the pines, and 
the dripping of the rain from the overhanging 
ledge of the roof. She was very willing that 
he should stay where he was; for had not 
she, too, been invited—most courteously in- 
vited—and would she not have been most 
happy to have gone, as she told Miss Meg, 
the manager’s daughter, who herself brought 
the invitation, had it not been for poor 
John? Poor John had not been dead a 
twelvemonth, she reminded her visitor, and, 
all things considered, she had made up her 
mind to keep herself to herself for a little 
time yet. And, to be sure (with a meek 
drawing downwards of the lips), to be sure, 
what would anybody want with a poor body 
like her nowadays? Time had been, in- 
deed, when her company had been of some 
consequence, when people had been kindly 
glad to see her, and say she kept the ball 
going ; but now she was but’ a poor widow, 
who would be no addition to any party— 
just a burden, indeed—and so on, and so on, 
concluding with, “ And, my dear, you have 





Dick ; when you have Dick you can’t 
want me.” 

At the name of Dick a blush had arisen on 
Miss Meg’s honest cheek, but nevertheless 
she had protested valiantly against any such 
self-abnegation as Dick’s mother had given 
utterance to, and only when the widow, after 
shaking her head many times, had put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and declared more 
firmly than before that to go was impossible 
—fairly impossible—had she yielded the 
point. 

Why it was impossible may at once be 
made plain to the reader, although to Miss 
McClintock it was entirely on the score of 
poor John, “who, poor man, had always been 
a kind husband ; and although folks did say 
she had made no match of it, she had never 
been the one to cast that in his teeth—least 
of all now he was gone; no, no; she had done 
her duty, she humbly hoped, while he lived, 
and now she could do no less than show 
respect to his memory,”—but the truth was, 
she had no cap. 

She had meant to go, had fully made up 
her mind to go, as soon as the merry-making 
was talked of, and before ever she was bidden 
to it—but an unlucky accident had defrauded 
her of the treat. She had been trying on her 
widow’s cap—the voluminous testimony to 
the regard in which “ poor John” had been 
held—when one of the long streamers had 
been caught by the flame of the candle, and 
Marion’s presence of mind alone had saved 
her life. She had snatched the burning mus- 
lin from her head, and thrust it in the fire 
without loss of a. moment, and without sus- 
taining any injury. But to appear at the 
manager’s Halloween party after such a mis- 
fortune was not to be thought of. There was 
neither time to get another, nor money to 
pay for it; and less now than ever, now that 
so little remained wherewith to retain her 
hold upon the imagination of the neighbour- 
hood, could Mrs. Netherby’s rank and genti- 
lity suffer by the substitution of an inferior 
head-dress. She prepared her sigh and her 
“ poor John,” and refused the invitation when 
it came, with an air. 

“Oh yes, Dick will go, Miss Meg,” she 
plaintively added, however. “ Dick will be 
glad enough to go, no doubt. Young folks 
will be young folks, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that my son should shut himself up 
for the sake of his poor father who had been 
so long ailing, and who is better off now. 
For my part, my dear,” softly nodding her 
head, “you may perhaps wonder at my 
mournings being not so deep or so broad as 
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some would have had them; but that’s the 
reason, Miss Meg—if so be you should 
happen to hear it remarked upon, kindly tell 
folks why. None can say I make-believe, 
and go for to swim in crape as some does. 
’Tis never my way to be a hypocrite; and 
when a poor man goes, that has nothing to 
keep him here—and. nothing but weariness 
and fretting from morning till night—why, ’tis 
all for the best. Ah, dear! yes,yes. To be 
sure he was a good man, but he was not 
altogether-———” worth ten shillings more in 
the price of a flounce. 

Such was the internal conclusion of the 
sentence, and as the quondam lady’s-maid 
did not further consider her defunct spouse 
worth a second cap which could not be made 
up at home, and which was not a tithe as 
becoming as the laces and ribbons put to- 
gether by her own cunning fingers, she was 
resolute in abiding by her negative, and 
making the most of the sacrifice, 

If the resolution thus arrived at embodied 
a disappointment, the disappointment was 
not altogether without its alleviations. To 


begin with, here was an opportunity, such 
as she had never had before, for show- 
ing to the world how serenely indifferent 
Marion Netherby, who had kept the grandest 


of grand company before her marriage, could 
still be, poor and crestfallen as she was now, 
to the attractions of such society as was 
offered by her successors at the Home Farm. 
This was a point as to which Marion was 
anxious, well knowing her own weakness, and 
how dearly she liked to steal down to the 
farmyard of an afternoon, and in through 
that open, hospitable door. But it would 
never do to have folks putting her on a par 
with Mr. and Mrs, McClintock. Mrs. Mc- 
Clintock was indeed a very respectable per- 
son, and Miss Meg was a fine young woman ; 
but the manager himself was a coarse crea- 
ture, and altogether it was easy to see that 
none of them had been brought up genteel. 
Not that she had a word against any one of 
the three ; it was not their fault that they knew 
no better, had no manners, so to speak ; it 
was only that, for one who had seen the 
world as she had, it was difficult to shut her 
eyes to those things. 

So far from having her eyes shut, it was 
the general opinion that Mrs, Netherby’s 
were peculiarly wide awake at this period of 
her history, and that a good deal of the 
above-quoted flummery was designed as so 
much dust to be thrown in those of her 
neighbours ; and this suspicion leads us to 
the second self-gratifying reflection which 





helped to console the widow for her enforced 
abstinence. She had heard it whispered that 
it was a piece of her handiwork Dick’s find- 
ing his way so frequently round by the 
manager’s barn-door on his homeward route 
from the moor and the shore. She had been 
told that people said she was urging on her 
son to court the rich and eligible Meg, 
Robin McClintock’s only child, and the 
heiress of the neighbourhood. 

That should not be said of her to-night. 

Would she have been alone by her cheer- 
less hearth, away from all the sport and 
pranking—would she have remained behind 
purely out of respect to the memory of a 
helpless invalid, whose death had been a 
blessed relief, and who had been gone nearly 
a year, if she had been setting her son’s cap 
at buxom Meg? Not she. If that had 
been the way of it, she would have been on 
the spot, enthroned in the largest chair, drink- 
ing the first glass of wine, and tittering over 
the cracking of the nuts. So, at least, she 
hoped others would conclude ; and, indeed, 
the thought of all the cheery scene made the 
little room wherein the watcher sat look 
somewhat desolate. 

How much Mrs, McClintock would have 
made of her, to be sure! Upon no one did 
the widow seek more earnestly to make an 
impression, and with none did she consider 
herself to have been more entirely successful, 
than with the present mistress of the Home 
Farm. How should she have perceived 
anything else? Rob’s wife, a plain working 
dame, whose arms were always bare, and 
whose apron was always on, scarcely ven- 
tured to interpose a word of her broad dia- 
lect when the finer accents of the elegant 
ex-abigail were in full flow. She indemnified 
herself afterwards, however. ‘‘’Deed she 
blethers, an’ she blethers,” she would aver, 
‘till what -wi’ her fine silken goon, an’ her 
gloves, an’ her lang-nebbit English words, I 
kenna gif my heed or my heels is boon- 
most. Aye this, an’ aye that; an’ mincin’ 
up her mou’ the while, wi’ ‘It was na sae 
i’ my day,’ an’ ‘J ne’er seed the like; ony 
place 7 was at’”—mimicking. ‘‘ Whaar she 
fins a’ her clinkim-clankums passes me; an’, 
troth, I’m deaved eneugh wi’ the hearin’.” 

But in Marion’s presence the good woman 
could not conjure up a syllable of protest, 
and she was accordingly approved of and 
patronised, while Rob’s gruff “‘ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, 
mistress ?” was hardly to be heard without a 
shudder. He had a trick of laughing ironi- 
cally when she spoke, which was worse than 
words. At his own house, and by his own 
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board, however, he must have perforce be- 
haved with decency,—and, at any rate, others 
would say she had forgone honours and 
dignity on the night in question. 

And then there was that rheumatic crick 
in her neck, which was so bad that she could 
not turn her head round without pain. How 
much more comfortable it was, or rather, 
perhaps, how much less wretched, to be able 
to nurse it in peace and unobserved, than to 
encounter the opening doors, wide entries, 
and airy passages of the big farmhouse! She 
remembered these with a shiver, and drew 
her little shawl over her shoulders as the 
night wore on, and the ache became worse, 
and the visions of gaiety grew less and less 
alluring. She thought of Dick fretfully, and 
wished he would come, and yet his name an 
hour or two before had brought an indes- 
cribable glow over the poor, foolish woman’s 
face. She had seen great things for Dick as 
she had hung over the glowing embers, shap- 
ing out of their grotesque forms castles-in- 
the-air for her son. It was Dick who was to 


do this and rise to that. For herself, her day 
was past; she had early cast from her her 
luck—had disregarded the golden opportu- 
nities offered by Fortune and the service of 


Lady Harriett, and had thrown herself away 
on a poor outlandish Scotchman, which, she 
took it, was little better than being buried 
alive outright. She heaved a sigh; but that 
she had often done before ; and her wander- 
ing fancies went back to a pleasanter groove. 

What a fine fellow her Dick was, to be 
sure! Who had a son like to her son? 
Where was there such another to be found 
all up and down the countryside? 

They might say she had spoilt him—it 
was like their impudence; and like their 
mean Scotch spirit, too, to be jealous of her 
poor orphan, that could not speak up for 
himself, and had none to say a word for him 
to my lord—to tell my lord. he should have 
been manager, and would have been a mana- 
ger to do him credit, too. She wondered at 
my lord, she did; he, at least, might have 
seen what was in the lad, and what might be 
expected of him. Young? Of course he 
was young ; that fault would mend fast enough. 
And inexperienced? Where was he to get 
experience? He had learning in plenty. 
Ask the schoolmaster what he thought of 
' Dick? A poor, mew-faced, little whipper- 
snapper the schoolmaster was, but he could 
tell when he had brains to deal with. Books? 
The books Dick had had would fill a court- 
yard. Ah, well, she knew, if no one else did; 
and it would never take her, for one, by sur- 





prise whatever good fortune happened to the 
lad. 

“Tam his mother, I confess,” she would 
say modestly; “I am his mother, and it’s 
not for me to speak, perhaps ; but, deary me! 
one must say a word sometimes. I’m not 
the only one that can see Dick is not in his 
proper position, so to speak ; he is throwing 
away his time and his talents in a place like 
this. To be sure, he is as clever a young 
man as you can find anywhere. His poor 
father—he was different. He was a weakly 
kind of person, and a different man to what 
I had thought him. He did his best—no 
doubt he did*his best, and it’s ill speaking 
uncharitable of the dead, especially of them 
that was good husbands and kind-hearted— 
but it’s me, neighbour, that Dick takes 
after.” : 

“The deil he does!” cried old Rob 
McClintock when he heard this. ‘“ The deil 
he does! Then a’ I hae to say is, he taks 
after the greediest, lee’inst, bletherin’st auld 
spirran in Chirs’endom—an’ that’s Marion 
Netherby,” he added superfluously. 


CHAPTER IIl.—‘THE TOCHER’S THE JEWEL.” 


At last Dick came home. He was not 
particularly noisy, but he was cheerful, loud- 
voiced, and hilarious, as a man is likely to be 
who has had a famous night of fun and jollity, 
and who is not often in the way of such 
indulgence. 

He shut the outer door with a bang, and 
whistled the swinging air to which they had 
trod the latest measure as he strode into the 
room, but he was quite himself ; a shade more 
lively, perhaps, than Dick Netherby usually 
was, but that was all that could be said either 
tor or against him. 

Of course, he had been petted and put 
forward ; he was sure to be that on such an 
occasion, for when the fiery reel was over the 
young keeper’s principal part had yet to be 
played—he had to sing, and sing well-nigh 
for ever, while all listened open-mouthed, 
earnest, staring, since Nature, as if in a spirit 
of contradiction, had bestowed on this big, 
rough peasant, this heavy-browed, swarthy, 
muscular Dick, who had the longest step and 
the heaviest arm in all the land, a voice sweet 
and mellow as a blackbird’s. It would thrill 
through the veins of his audience, and make 
the men shake themselves with little shivers, 
and pull their shaggy hair in a kind of doubt- 
ful curiosity as to the unwonted sensation. 
It tickled some unknown sense, which was 
neither that of humour nor of melancholy. 
They could not tell whether they wanted to 
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laugh or to cry as they eyed each other, 
drawing long, deep-chested breaths when the 
music ceased ; and they would talk of Marion’s 
lad without disparagement for fully half a day 
thereafter. 

And on Auld Halloween Nicht it naturally 
followed that the young songster had kept 
them going merrily. He had danced and 
sung, and sung and danced again—and the 
frolicsome humour inspired by it all jarred 
somehow upon the drowsy perceptions of the 
only half-aroused and well-nigh worn-out 
slumberer by the fire. So long had silence 
reigned in the isolated spot that it seemed as 
if she could not now care for interruption so 
much overdue. 

She looked round peevishly. “ It’s you, is 
it? Well, dear me, I ave had a time of 
waiting. To be sure, you must have enjoyed 
yourself to stay so long.” 

“Long! Do you call it long? Not a soul 
left before me, Ican tell you. 1 came because 
I thought you would be wearying.” 

“It’s three o’clock and past.” 

“Three, is it? I thought it had been 
more. Oh, come then, three’s early.” 

And 


“Early to you, may be—not to me. 
such a night of wind and rain——” 
“Wind and rain? bless my life, it’s as fine 


as midsummer! ‘The rain cleared off hours 
ago, and there was not a drop of rain to 
speak of. None to speak of, I say—nothing 
to speak of,” as she was about-to protest. 
“A bit blow when the tide turned, that was 
all. ’Tis as fine and fresh a night as I ever 
wish to see, and may we have many more 
the same.” 

“T don’t know what you may call it——” 

** Come and see for yourself, then. There 
are the stars by dozens.” 

“*T don’t know what you may like to say,” 
persisted his mother, with the doggedness of 
a petty mind clinging to a trifle, “but I 
know this, it was pouring like never so, when 
last I looked from the window. Many a 
one at your grand party would get wet to the 
skin, and all their fine clothes soaked and 
spoilt.” 

“Not a bit of them. There’s no more rain 
to come.” 

“Those that set out before you Pp 

“None set out before me, amn’t I telling 
you, old lady? they are all on the road home 
now, and there’s light enough for any one to 
see.” 

“ And who did you have?” continued his 
mother, taking no notice—indeed, she never 
did take notice, except to others, of any little 
attentions paid to her, and though Mrs. 





McClintock would inevitably hear of the 
dutiful son’s coming home soon to his poor 
widowed parent, she had not a word of praise 
for himself—‘“ Who did you have? But few, 
I dare say, however many were invited.” 

“They all came, every man-Jack of them, 
The house would have held no more. Even 
the folks from the Port were there; Jean got 
a lift home in the Maccallum’s gig.” 

“The idea of asking the folks from the 
Port!” 

“ Hoot-toot, mother; you are just cross 
with sitting up so long in the cold. How is 
it the fire is out? Another time come along 
with me yourself, and that will suit you along 
way better than sitting here all alone, croon- 
ing over the old days and getting moped. I'll 
not leave you on Auld Halloween Nicht 
again,” he added kindly. . “ That’s what Mrs; 
McClintock says. I was to tell you she 
would take no refusal next time,” which mes- 
sage indeed Mrs. McClintock, in the fulness 
of a heart running over with good-will and 
hospitality, had actually sent, and sent with 
perhaps as much sincerity as the parting 
civilities of friendly hostesses usually have, 

Marion, however, took whole the flattering 
sop. 
‘Oh, really,” she replied, her manner at 
once changing, and her face brightening. 
‘Oh, really ; well, dear me—I’m sure I did 
not expect as much. Oh, well, I’m sure; she 
was very kind, was Mrs. McClintock, to say 
as much. For but little good would a poor 
broken-down widow woman have been to 
anybody. Ah, indeed, the day was—— but 
never mind. Well, Dick,” quite. cheerfully 
this time, “go on, Dick, tell me the rest. 
That was really very kind and thoughtful of 
Mrs. McClintock, I will say; and what did 
she bid you do yourself, Dick? Did she— 
ahem—did she say you were to go another 
time, too?” 

Dick laughed. 

“Go? I gowhen I choose,” he said. “Meg 
likes me to go, mother. Meg’s the girl for me,” 
while all at once the kindly, good-humoured 
look in the lad’s eyes departed, and in its 
place there shone a not altogether pleasing 
gleam as of triumph and scorn mingled. 
“Come, go to bed,” he added sharply. “ I’m 
tired now.” 

“Go to bed just when I’m wanting to 
hear what you have to say! And mie, that 
has been here all night alone, and ought to 
be a deal more tired than any one!” 

“Well, well. But I have nothing to say, 
upon my word. You want to hear about 
Meg, of course. Oh, yes, Meg’s all: right, 
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never fear. Meg has the tocher, and that’s 
the thing for me.” 

“Tocher!” repeated his mother, turning 
up her nose—for nothing, she said, offended 
her sense of refinement more than the use of 
such phrases. ‘“ Tocher!” dropping it from 
her lips as though it burnt them. “ Dear me, 
Dick, what a word! why not say fortune ?” 

“A very good word, and a very good 
thing,” replied her son obstinately. ‘“ You 
have taught me the value of the /hing, and 
I have taught myself the use of the word. 
Don’t quarrel, or I may throw up both.” 

“I’m sure I don’t understand how it is 
you do talk so strangely sometimes,” repeated 
Marion, trying not to show herself discon- 
certed. “I have set it before you all I can.” 

“You have that!” 

“What has put you in such a temper all 
of asudden? I’m sure that’s none of my 
doing. I was only going to say how I 
wondered, after all the teaching you have 
had, that you should pick up the nasty, 
vulgar sayings of the people about here.” 

“Pooh,” said her son contemptuously ; 
“one saying is as good as another, and I'll 
speak the tongue the Lord gives me, whether 
it be gude braid Scotch or no,” strengthening 
his accent to confirm the declaration. “ You 


forget I’m more than half—a long way more 


than half a Scotchman. I’m Wigton born 
and nearly Wigton bred, and you speak to 
me as if I was of another kith and kin alto- 
gether. What will you say,” he added, after 
a pause, “if I bring you a daughter-in-law 
that can’t understand the half of your nicky- 
nacky clipping English; will you learn to 
understand her?” 

“T’ll do my best,” conceded Marion, 
graciously understanding at once this time. 
“ [ll do all I can, Dick ; and to be sure we 
shall get on together very well after a time. 
Did she—did you—did anything—how did 
you get on to-night, Dick?” 

““* Meg was fair, and Meg was kind,’” 
hummed Dick, for answer. “ Meg was kind 
anyway,” he added; “the less said about 
‘fair’ the better.” 

“ Kind, was she?” whispered the widow 
eagerly. ‘‘ Kind, did you say? What—what 
sort of ‘kind,’ Dick ?” 

“The best sort. The sort that stands foul 
weather. The sort that you and I want, 
mother,” replied the young man impatiently. 
“Oh, yes, she was kind enough, poor lass,” 
he added, with a sigh. “’Tis little I have to 
do to keep her so. Aye,” he went on under 
his breath, “aye, aye; it must go on now, 
for better, forworse. Rob McClintock was but 





a labouring man himself, and his daughter is 
not above a manager’s son, is she ? Surely, no. 
Why should she be? I am buta poor keeper 
—poor enough, in all conscience—and she 
is set up and stately, with everything her 
heart can wish ; but if I had the kist full, and 
Meg was empty-handed, I’d like to know 
who would even meto her? But Meg’s a 
good girl, a good girl,” he added hastily ; 
“many a one there to-night was not half so 
spruce, nor so canty as Meg. Aye, she’s 
good—too good for me. But, wae’s me!” 
after a pause, “I wish she was better-look- 
ing!” 


‘CHAP. IV.—THE INTERPRETATION THEREOF. 


Ir was in this way, then, that Marion’s son 
proposed taking a short cut to honour and 
prosperity, and Dame Fortune, like the wily 
jade she is, humoured the lad and smiled 
upon him at the outset, in the course he had 
undertaken. 

Meg, honest, blowsy Meg, the manager’s 
red-headed daughter, whose “ frentikles” ex- 
ceeded even those on the cheeks of the farm 
gitls used to buffeting all weathers in the 
open fields, was very well inclined to be 
made up to by the handsome young keeper, 
who talked so grandly and sang so sweetly. 
Dick was a scholar, moreover. Meg could 
not make head or tail, she frankly owned, of 
the wonderful bits of rhyme and rant where- 
with he garnished his converse and tickled 
her ears on choice occasions. She could not 
do more than smile her acceptance of these. 
But if they were beyond her, it needed no 
especial gifts nor learning to experience a 
quickening of the pulses and a warmth about 
the heart when listening to the soft refrain 
wherein young Netherby excelled. His sing- 
ing was the sweetest music the poor girl had 
ever hearkened to, and only too well did the 
self-taught minstrel understand how to modu- 
late his dulcet notes to every tender senti- 
ment. Instinct and art taught him the way ; 
he never felt a line, the dog. To accompany 
an amorous phrase with lowered eyelids and 
falling voice came easy when Meg was by, 
and Meg was to be courted thus :—it was not 
for many a day afterwards—but we antici- 
pate. 

Dick’s business, then, was to turn the rich 
and homely Meg McClintock into a second 
Mrs. Netherby, to transfer into his own 
pockets some of the bright yellow gold— 
greasy, grimy bank-notes, to be strictly cor- 
rect—wherewith report credited the baggy 
pouches of Rob, the manager, to enjoy him- 
self therewith, see the world and rise in it; 
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then by-and-by, if nothing better offered, 
step back again into the comfortable quarters 
from which he and his mother had erewhile 
been ousted, enriched and at ease for the 
rest of his days. 

It was not a lofty ambition, but it was very 
much what might have been expected from 
Marion Netherby’s son, and it was similar in 
all respects to that which presented itself 
before the view of Marion Netherby herself. 
People were not mistaken in declaring that 
to her might be credited the grand concep- 
tion of the plan. It had worked and worked 
in her busy brain for long before a whisper 
of its existence found its way across her lips, 
but when at length, and with much inward 
perturbation, particles of the idea, inferior 
and detached portions of the dazzling vision, 
were launched in her son’s presence, she was 
herself surprised at the readiness with which 
they were received. She had not reckoned 
on Dick being so reasonable. 

But then, although a quick-witted wonian, 
Marion could not probe below the surface. 
She saw the youth restless and pining, but 
she could not estimate the depths to which 
the roots of discontent had struck. She her- 
self fretted—naturally Dick did. With his 
short answers and sullen brow she had no 
fault to find, as they sat together almost in 
silence during the first weeks of her widow- 
hood and fall. 

“ Ah, my poor lad!” she would sigh and 
murmur with a kind of dolorous pride that 
sorely taxed the forbearance of sympathizers 
who came to see how Mistress Netherby 
comported herself at this juncture. ‘“ Ah, my 
poor lad ! ’tis nothing to me, neighbour, no- 
thing to me, as one may say, what house or 
another I end my days in, so long as I am 
obliged to stop in these lone far away parts. 
No, ’tis nothing to me where I hide my poor 
head now,” wiping her eyes. “ Poor John 
would have been vexed enough—but he’s 





gone, and now there’s none to speak for him, 
nor for the widow and orphan he has left be- 
hind. ’Tis my Dick that has to be thought 
of now. Such a fine young man as he is to 
be tied down to a pigeon-hole like this,” 
looking round with an angry contempt which 
refused to be controlled within the limits of 
the decent indifference prescribed. “I do 
think—ahem—yes, I must say I do think ’tis 
a sin and a shame to put a poor lad, brought 
up as Dick has been, and as he-had the right 
to be—and poor John’s son too—into a place 
no bigger than a pantry cupboard ! ” 

Daily the same note was dropped into his 
ear. 

It was nothing to her; all Marion’s wrongs 
and sufferings were nothing, she would stoutly 
allege, to her ; long ago she had left the world 
and its vanities behind in consenting to listen 
to a plain man like John Netherby, but it 
was hard, bitter hard, on Dick. 

Why, there was Hector, even Hector, the 
wild Highlander from the north, the bare- 
knee’d beardy whose lingo was unintelligible, 
and whose habits were incomprehensible, even 
he had a place as good as her boy’s. Like 
enough he could kill the pole-cats—he was 
little better than a pole-cat himself. To her 
mind it.was barely decent that petticoat of 
his, not even covering his great brown hairy 
legs ; it was little wonder he had a cough, 
going naked in all weathers like a South Sea 
African. 

Well, it was not for her to speak. Provi- 
dence, she supposed, would take some charge 
of the widow and the fatherless (inference, 
since my lord declined the job), and to be 
sure she had done all she could, and could 
do no more—and so on, and so on, to th 
end of the chapter. . 

Presently the ground was ready, ploughed 
and harrowed, for the seed to be sown. Dick 
was miserable, and would have listened to 
any one, or anything. 





A SECOND GLANCE AT THE OSPREY IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


By WILLIAM JOLLY, H.M. Inspector oF SCHOOLS. 


hw Osprey has not yet deserted the 
country. The same pairs returned last 
year to the same lonely haunts in the Scottish 
Highlands—to the alpine Loch-an-Eilan, on 
the skirts of the Cairngorms, of which some 
account has already been’ given in these 


pages,* and to the still more secluded glen 

in Inverness-shire, whose name we shall not 

reveal, to save the eagles from the thief and 

the destroyer. Another glance, by pen and 

pencil, at so rare and interesting a creature, 
* See Goop Worps for April, 1880, 
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may not be unacceptable to lovers of birds 
and students of the picturesque. 

Hearing, early last May, of the osprey’s 
return to the old castle of the Wolfe of 
Badenoch, I repaired without delay to Rothie- 
murchus to pay my dutiful devoirs to the 
faithful pair. Accompanied by a friend who 
dwells not far from the loch, I had the 
pleasure of watching them under excep- 
tionally favourable conditions, in delightful 
spring weather. ‘The days were of the 
finest; the sky was clear, the new leaves 
were just bursting into delicate bloom, and 
the lake looked as striking and solitary as 
ever, while the great mountains, crowned 
with spotless snow, rose in impressive 
grandeur right from its wood-skirted waters. 
The peerless old Caledonian pines still lifted 
their lofty heads of perennial greenness into 
upper air, in the splendid group near the 
mansion of the Doune, and stood also against 
the western sky on the brow of Ord Bain, 
which shuts out the loch from Strathspey 
and the sight of the Highland railway, though 
not from its whistle. 

I found the female bird seated on the old 
nest on the top of the southern tower of the 
castle, as described in the former paper. 
Not having yet overcome her instinctive 
dread of strangers, she rose at once into the 
air with her usual quiet scream of protest, 
and swept to the far side of the lake, to 
return shortly to the nest. For some days, 
we continued to visit the scene, and had 
abundant opportunities of observing the 
bird under all aspects, on the tower and in 
the sky ; for the remarkable thing here is that 
you can come within less than fifty yards of 
the wild creature and watch her at your 
leisure, while, by the aid of a good binocular, 
you can, as it were, stand by her very side. 
By-and-by, when she begins her closer brood- 
ing on the eggs, her natural fears depart, and 
she can be observed as easily as a stuffed 
specimen in the glass-case of a museum. 

For two days, we failed to catch a sight of 
the male bird, and I was afraid that I should 
have to depart without seeing the noble 
provider. He could be seen then, it seems, 
only in very early morning, for, till maternal 
duties require her closer attention, the mother 
fishes for herself. We were fortunate, how- 
ever, in observing him, early on the third day, 
under very favourable circumstances. We 
had just emerged through the trees on to the 
shore, when the female, with her accustomed 
note, flew to the other side and settled ona 
tree close by the loch. At once her partner, 


till now invisible among the firs, rose 
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above her head, floating finely over her 
perch. The two then swooped round each 
other in wavy circles above the surface of 
the water, gradually nearing the castle. 
Here she soon alighted, when he swept 
back towards the hills. At this point a 
hooded crow, bursting suddenly from the 
trees, attacked him, and the two carried on 
an airy warfare for a quarter of an hour, the 
smaller size and greater agility of the lesser 
bird counterbalancing .well the strength, 
size, talons, and beak of the eagle. It was 
an interesting sight, the crow being in full 
scream and actively aggressive, the eagle, 
in dignified silence, evidently regarding the 
attack as a means of exercise, and finally 
putting his opponent to flight. The osprey 
then settled down, according to his wont, on 
the crest of a fir, his white breast revealing 
his position across the lake. 

Quiet and harmless as this bird is in 
general, he fiercely guards his eyrie and 
habitat against all large feathered intruders, 
while disregarding or protecting lesser birds 
and allowing them even to dwell on the 
sides of his own great nest; for he seems to 
hold with Shakespeare, when speaking of him, 
that he has a right to the fish, “‘ by sovereignty 
of nature,” as Coriolanus had to Rome. An 
old man who has lived close by Loch-an-Eilan 
for nigh twenty years, has frequently seen 
fierce encounters between him and his fellow- 
fisher, the heron. On two occasions he 
saw the osprey, after a prolonged combat, 
with one determined downward swoop 
upon the great lumbering bird, break his 
wing, and send him helpless to the surface 
of the water, soon to perish on the shore. In 
1879, a solitary cormorant frequented the 
loch for some months, perching during the 
day on a projecting snag not far from the 
castle, and roosting at night on a tree on 
the island. The eagle, disliking the close 
quarters of this other fisher, tried hard, 
during the whole season, to drive him from 
the lake, but in vain. For the Sea Crow, 
after brave contention on such occasions, 
when close pressed, used to drop into the lake 
like a bolt, as is the habit of these dusky-hued 
birds on their native salt waters, at first to 
the helpless bewilderment of his pursuer. 

That year, the ospreys remained at Loch- 
an-Eilan from April to September, undis- 
turbed and confident, notwithstanding the 
constant presence of residents and the visits 
of numerous strangers. No one molested 
them, and the proprietor wisely did not allow 
any boat to touch at the castle. In time 
two eaglets appeared in the nest and in- 
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creased the attraction of the sight, while 
the kindly father foraged for his extended 
household with exemplary diligence. Un- 
fortunately one of the little creatures died, 
and its body, about the size of a partridge, 
was found lying on the shore. The other 
grew to maturity, and, one day in September, 
the three left the scene for distant and, 
doubtless, greater winter comforts. 

In the summer of 1880, two eaglets having 
again appeared to enliven these solitudes, I 
was anxious to see them and watch their 
infantine ways. I visited the loch as soon 
as I could after they were fully fledged, but, 
to my grievous disappointment, found the 
quartette had finally flown two days before, 
on the 28th of August—earlier than usual ! 
Some of my friends, however, had the good 
fortune to see them; and one of them, the 
famous “J. B.,” whose matchless pencil as a 
loving and accurate delineator of feathered 
forms is known the wide world over, suc- 
ceeded in catching the group under un- 
usually striking conditions. Happily for 
us, her drawing is here reproduced, so that 
we can view the creatures in permanent 
form with her clear-seeing eyes. A few 
weeks before their flight, Mrs. Blackburn, 
accompanied by two friends, on getting 


opposite the castle, saw the sight delineated 
in the sketch, at the auspicious moment of 
the arrival of both parents, each bearing a 
large fish for the children, one of whom was 
erect and expectant, the other picking a 


bone. ‘Their manner of carrying the fish 
was peculiar, and does not seem to have 
been described by previous observers. They 
bore them lengthways, in a line with their 
own bodies, so as to offer the least resistance 
to their flight, with the head forward, one 
claw clutching the neck, the other grasping 
the tail. The formation of the outer toe, 
which moves easily backwards, as noted by 
Yarrell, renders this mode of seizing their 
prey easy and secure.* By that time, the 
4th of August, the eaglets were in full feather 
and able to forage to some extent for them- 
selves, having left the loch next morning 
for a more distant range. ‘Two artists who 
occupied the cottage close by the lake, in 
sight of the castle, took delight in observing, 
from day to day, the education of the little 
creatures—for the children of eagles as well 
as the children of men require careful train- 

* The Rev. Mr. McDougall, of Rothiemurchus, wrote me 
at the time corroborating this observation, and the same 
peculiarity has since been noticed by other fully competent 
observers, so that it may be looked on as established. Mrs. 
B. thinks she has caught the attitude of all the birds success- 


tully, and naturalists may thus be congratulated on having 
these facts accurately observed and delineated. 





ing to fit them for their destinies—from their 
first exit from the egg till they became as tall 
and full feathered as their parents ; and they 
took several very effective sketches of them 
in various attitudes. Their reminiscences 
of the educative process are very interesting, 
and embrace a variety of details, in particu- 
lar the following: the constant tender offices 
of both parents, especially the mother, in 
tending and purveying for them; the grow- 
ing power of the eaglets in recognising and 
replying to their parents’ call, both near and 
far; their increasing keenness of eye, by 
which they sighted the elder birds when very 
distant and unseen by others ; the wonder- 
fully human-like instructions and admoni- 
tions given, as well as the scoldings admi- 
nistered by the mother when they hesitated 
or refused to obey her behests; her en- 
deavours, by-and-by, to get them to use their 
wings, by pushing them off the nest and 
enticing them to fly; their first deliberate 
self-attempts at flight, when they alighted 
impotently at the farther side of the castle, 
and their subsequent success in reaching the 
shore not far from the cottage ; their early 
efforts at carrying, by conveying a bone in 
their lengthening talons from the castle to 
the banks; their daily increasing size, 
strength, and plumage, till they could with 
difficulty be distinguished from. their parents, 
and could first accompany them to more 
distant lakes, and. were able, finally, to fish 
and fetch for themselves, independently of 
tuition and assistance. It was pleasant 
also to note the daily increasing trust of 
the human species manifested by all the 
birds, and their fearless performance of all 
duties in the daily presence of residents and 
numerous visitors, drawn to the spot by so 
unwonted a sight. For minute and extended 
study of wild eagle habits, no position could 
be ‘more favourable than that of the nest on 
the castle tower of Loch-an-Eilan, from its 
proximity to the shore, the ease of observa- 
tion, and the character of the scene. 

It is to be feared that, notwithstanding all 
efforts to protect these rare birds, their ex- 
tinction, at no distant date, is too certain, 
unless more vigorous measures are taken to 
punish filchers of their eggs and young, and 
heartless destroyers of themselves. Loch- 
an-Eilan itself the osprey deserted for seven 
years, scared by the death of one of them 
by the ruthless gun of a noble sportsman. 
Till very recently, the bird frequented a 
wild lake a few miles distant, called Loch 
Morlich, in Glenmore, passed by all who 
ascend Cairngorm from Aviemore station ; 
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but here their eggs were stolen for years, 
and finally this theft seems to have banished 
them, two years ago, from the old fir there 
on which the race had dwelt for ages. In 
Loch-an-Eilan itself, it is surprising that the 
same thing has not happened, for the eggs 
were frequently stolen, an extemporised raft 
affording access during night, when a boat 
could not be had. In a more fearless style 
of theft, the famous Roualleyn Cumming, the 
lion tamer, was a frequent offender, for he 
used to swim to the castle,* when he could 
obtain no other means of approach. Until a 
few years ago, again, the osprey continued to 
frequent the exquisite Highland solitudes of 
Loch Affric, at the head of Strathglass, 
above Beauly, but was expelled from these 
fastnesses by continued ruthless filching of 
the eggs, the rievers still living inthe glén; 
if rumour is to be trusted. 0” — 
The heartless unscrupulotisness* 
and egg collectors, with theirit® 
greed for personal possessionj am 
creased by the rarity of #BS-GO¥, 
is incredible. I know 66% 
not a year old, in whightat! 
410 for the osprey, Whi 
eaglet, living or de unr a 
south—for he is g™iiab 
rich or poor, scientiaaeaas 
trinkets, that would@)=-¢mnaeas 
for ever in our laid even 


* This courageous swimming f 
year by a young lady living in #1 


have been yielded to with small nisk of dis- 
covery. This is only another proof of the 
need of increased parliamentary enactment, 
with corresponding penalties for infringe- 
ment, to protect our rarer birds, which 
should include a schedule of those whom to 
kill, steal, or destroy the eggs of, would be 
a punishable offence. If such temptations 
are held out in regard to a creature so nearly 
exterminated from our country as the osprey, 
further scruple seems useless; and it is to be 
hoped that all friends of birds will cordially 
and vigorously unite in legislative action 
against their enemies, whether open or dis- 
guised under the name of science falsely so 
called. 

I am happy, however, te inform the reader 
that I know of one other spot besides Loch- 
an-Filan—though sorry there are not more 
in.a.land for-which the osprey seems to have 
Had»special affection, as proved by the many 

“once frequented by him—where he is 
yet allowed to nestle in peace. There, on 
the top of a’stunted old fir by a lonely lake, 


, ima secluded little-trodden glen, amidst 
ot mouftains, he Still has his nest, and 


‘tiete he brought up his young last season 
undisturbed and saféi\ As far, however, as 
diligent gp a Bot revealed, these two 
are now th in Scotland, and, 
perhaps, in “Britain; stiffrequented by this 
shyest of ‘bitds:' It is@€voutly to be hoped 
that it will bé\ wany@ ong year before the 

is driven from thése ancient seats of 





pi his ancestors ‘by scientific avarice or cruel 


po i malison on ‘him that could have 
He h€art'to'scare or to destroy him | 


. 





YE that fare amid-these 


breathless places, 


Spending your souls ’twixt factory and mart, 
Ye whose quick eyes and pale and eager faces 
Reveal the restless heart, 


What are ye seeking in your fever’d labour, 


That knows no pause thro’ 
Each for himself, and no man 


all the crowded week, 
for his neighbour, 


What is it that ye seek ? 


“Oh, some seek bread—no more—life’s mere subsistence, 
And some seek wealth and ease—the common quest ; 
And some seek fame, that hovers in the distance ; 
But all are seeking rest. 
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“ Our temples throb, our brains are turning, turning, 
Would God that what we strain at were possess’d ; 
God knows our souls are parch’d and black with yearning ; 
God knows we faint for rest.” 


He went his way, a haggard shape and dreary, 

His hard face set towards the kindled west ; 

And, lo! a voice, “Come unto Me, ye weary, 
And I will give you rest.” 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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THE STARS, 
And how to find them. 


By THE Rev. C. PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S., 
SAVILIAN PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


SECOND PAPER. 


i. far, gentle reader, we have together | to the north, and the general aspect of the 
gleaned a general notion of the configu- | heavens, though greatly changed, we shall 
rations of the brighter stars which face us in | find to be more familiar. For the greater 
the southern portion of our sky, during the | number of the stars now before us, in these 
spring-tide of the year. Turn we now round | northern latitudes, never set; and if many of 
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the bright denizens of this portion of the 
heavens disappeared therefrom for a time, an 
ordinary eye, even in this fitful climate of 
ours, would miss its old acquaintance. On 
any night not far removed from the first of 
the present month, and about nine o’clock, 
right overhead will be seen the well-known 
stars of the Greater Bear (Ursa Major). 
Charles’s Wain ‘is alsoa common synonym 
for that beautiful assemblage of celestial 
lights. The seven stars most conspicuous 
among them form a configuration which a 
lively imagination may convert into a plough 
or a cart, drawn by three horses; or to a 
funeral bier followed by three mourners. 
Our matter-of-fact transatlantic cousins, with 
less elegance, liken them to the similitude of 
a Ladle, and they call the constellation the 
Greater Dipper. What possibly may have 
suggested the idea of a “‘ Bear,” we shall see 
hereafter. But it may be well to state that 
the whole asterism is among the very brightest 
and densest in the heavens, containing no 
less than seventeen stars of the second or third 
magnitude. It is easy to count them in the 
Maps A andC in our April number. They 
who go down to the sea in ships, and see 
the wonders of the southern skies, tell us 
that no constellations there compensate for 
the absence of this fair adornment of the 
north. If the sky be watched with patience, 
say with the patience of an hour, then all 
the stars now before the eye will have been 
seen to turn bodily round in a direction con- 
trary to the hands of a clock. A line drawn 
from f, through a is directed nearly to 
the central motionless point through which 
the axis of the Earth’s diurnal revolution 
passes, and hence these two stars have 
received the significant and familiar name of 
Pointers. Close thereto is the bright star 
named Polaris (a Urse Minoris), ina smaller 
configuration of seven stars similar in form 
to that of the Greater Bear, but less conspi- 
cuous, and on areduced scale. (See MapA 
in the April number.*) This is the well-known 
constellation Ursa Minor, or, according to 
the American conceit, the Little Dipper. 
This direction of the terrestrial axis of diur- 
nal revolution alone constitutes our North. 
About the time of the Christian era, the 
direction of this axis passed nearer to the 
star (8) than to the star (a) of the Lesser 
.Bear. In the time of Abraham it was far 
away, near to the bright star (a) in Draco 

* The maps published in the April Number will necessarily 
be referred to throughout these articles. So also reference 
must be made to the little addendum of the Moveable Hori- 


zon advertised in a footnote to that number, otherwise much 
of the significance and value of these Star Charts will be lost. 





(see Map A), and in some twelve thousand 
years hence the lustrous Vega (a Lyre) 
will be the Lode Star of the terrestrial inha- 
bitants of that day. So that the axis of the 
Earth is in a constant state of motion, point- 
ing to successive stars situated in a circle 
of which the centre is the pole of the 
Ecliptic (marked Ec. P. in Map A), and in 
this sublunary changeful condition of ours 
nothing is stable, not even the direction of 
our north. At present, if the reader would 
regard Polaris as the centre of a watch dial, 
the hour hand of which passes from it 
through the two pointers, he would recognise 
from the motion of this hand, the existence 
in the heavens of an actual Sidereal clock, 
by means of which, with a little mental cal- 
culation, and the aid of the Star Chart, he 
could determine the hour of the night with 
tolerable accuracy. The old Greek naviga- 
tors steered their coasting vessels at night 
by the position of the Greater Bear (by them 
named Helice) ; but the Phoenician seamen, 
by a more familiar knowledge, used the star 
in Ursa Minor, which received the name of 
Cynosura (The Dog’s Tail). 

cd Gtecien Satlows ball ag getting hose, 

But hardier sons of Tyre, who love to brave 

The unknown monsters of the Atlantic wave, 


By Cynosura’s surer guidance steer, 
And safe return toy and children dear.” 
ARATUS. 


Passing away,.then, for the present from 
the Greater and Lesser Bears, we proceed to 
the only other constellation possessing a 
noticeable shape amidst the northern groups ; 
this is the bright and familiar asterism of 


Cassiopeia. It is situated on the other side 
of the Pole, diametrically opposite to Ursa 
Major, so that when the one is high up 
towards the zenith, the other approaches the 
horizon : one of the claws of the Great Bear 
containing the stars (v) and (€) actually 
setting. The five bright stars of Cassiopeia, 
forming the letter W, are on all nights visible 
throughout Europe when the sky is clear. 
Apart from the two Bears and Cassiopeia, 
the distribution of the stars in the vicinity of 
the Pole is, if not confusing, unquestionably 
intricate. A long convolution of stars, 
grouped into the imaginary form of a Dragon 
(Draco), before the time of the illustrious 
Greek astronomer Hipparchus (ar. B.c. 150), 
completely surrounds the Lesser Bear; the 
brighter of its component stars may be traced 
(with patience) by means of the chart. Close 
to Cassiopeia, on the right hand, as now 
seen in the sky, is the rambling constellation 
devoted to the grave figure of her husband, 
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Cepheus (a map containing both these aster- 
isms is presented to the reader's notice)—his 
footall but rests on the flank of the Lesser Bear. 
On the other side of the Eastern Queen is 
the asterism of the Giraffe (Camelopardalis), 
whose long neck fills up the small vacant 
space left for him close to the Northern Pole. 

For the instruction of the reader, and in 
order to throw some light into the apparent 
chaos of stars filling the space contiguous to 
Polaris, I have constructed a little map, placed 
at the head of this article, which may give a 
clue to this labyrinth of lights. Every star 
there set down has been seen by the unaided 
eye, and the whole may serve as a test of the 
acuteness of the star-gazer’s vision, as well 
as increase the intelligence of his concep- 
tions. 

Before quitting these circumpolar asterisms 
for the present, it may be interesting to point 
out (y) in the constellation Draco, as being 
the only bright star which now passes over 
the zenith of London. A patient and curious 
star-gazer might, if he please, verify the 





assertion made to the writer of this article 
by that most famous of astronomical instru- 
ment makers, Edward Troughton, to the 
effect that he had repeatedly seen -y Draconis 
in the day-time on looking up the chimney 
of his workshop in Fleet Street. So, also, 
it is the only star likely to be seen by re- 
flection in looking down a deep and narrow 
open well in the neighbourhood of London, 
if such exist. 

But now, gentle reader, there must, all 
along, have been passing through your mind 
a species of misgiving and wonderment, as to 
what all these delineations of compartments 
of the skies into grotesque and unexpected 
forms, can mean or portend. Where, whence, 
and when did they originate? On what 
principles were they devised? It will be well 
then at once to state that the origin of the 
forty-eight ancient constellations into which 
the known heavens were mapped by the 
Greek astronomers (or by any others) is 
shrouded in the impenetrable gloom of re- 
mote antiquity. 
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The -curiosity-of mankind must, from the 
early-dawn of civilisation, have been directed 
to the stars, and would inevitably lead them 
to partition “out the heavens into various 
groups, imprinting thereon, as was natural, the 
incidents of their own national history, and 
forms suggested by their familiar associations. 
This specially be the case with nations 
addicted to navigation, such as the ancient 
Phoshicians, and in a lesser degree with the 
Greeks, and with the inhabitants of Indian, 
Egyptian, and Chinese’ sea-boards. Natu- 

as‘ intercourse’ by ship proceeded, an 


interGomparison of their various modes ‘of 


mapping out the stars would produce a 
greater or less isable similarity, and this 
greater or less similarity has been handed 
down to us by tradition ‘on the’ planispheres 


of-yarious nations.’ On some of these plani-: 


spheres “or maps, itis impossible‘ not to 
remark ‘the occurrence of musilatal figures, 
such as those of the winged ‘horse Pegasus, 
of Taurus in the Zodiat, and of the ship 
Argo among the constéllations‘of ‘the South. 
These mutilated or trancated forms so closely 
resemble the figure-heads of ships, that the 
conjecture at once arises that herein we see 
the translation of these ensigns of favourite 
ships to those skies which imsured for them 
a successful navigation.«“But what can 
possibly have placed such impossible animals 
as the two astronomical Bears in the com- 
partments of the skies? “In reply to this 
it has been suggested by an eminent living 
philologist that the inquisitive Greeks “may; 
in reply to questions, have been told by some 
Aryan people that stars near to the pole were 
called by a word which in their language sig- 
nified the shining ones ; but which, sounding 
like arctos (dpxros), was mistaken to mean a 
bear. This origin is plausible; but once 
place a bear as the figure of the seven stars, 
and an impossible tail becomes an astrono- 
mical necessity. It may be added that the 
inquisitive Greeks are said to have been 
somewhat prone to similar mistakes. For 
instance, they were told that the Arabian 
Sea was called the Sea of Edom, and on 
inquiry being informed that Edom signified 
ved, they forthwith adopted the term “ Red 
Sea.” In like manner Herodotus being in- 
formed of the existence of a famous city 
in Palestine (Jerusalem), and on hearing 
that it was called by a Hebrew name signi- 
fying “holy” city, he Hellenized the Hebrew 
word, and recorded the name as Cadytis. 
Such also may have been the origin of the 
Greater and Lesser Bears. Beyond the results 
of these general principles, it scarcely seems 





probable that we shall ever be able successfully 
to extend our researches, Many of the names 
of the ancient forty-eight constellations are 
of the utmost antiquity: they occur in 
Hesiod and Homer as.names long familiar 
to the common ear, and not familiar only, 
but as conv: and a pleasant charm. 
Take fori ce lines of Homer’s inimi- 


table description of the shield of Achilles, the 
work of the loving skill of Vulcan :—~ 


“There he described the. 
The Sun that not, and 
e the stars 


- And these: lines were written some three 


ousandyears ago! So also: _ similar, 
names have been. pronounced by Jo , but the: 
identification, though far from improbable; is 
insecure. The Jewsiasa nation were addicted 
neither to astronomy nor to navigation, yet 
the twenty-third Psalm, probably written by 
the young shepherd as he watched his flock 
and the stars by night on the hill of Bethle- 
hem, will: remain as an everlasting possession 
for all. whose spirits are gifted with an enthu- 
siasm for the holy ‘and the sublime. 

To this extent. of probability, and this only, 
can we trace the origin of the constellations in 
general; we say in general, because in the case, 
of the zodiac, or belt of constellations round the; 
sky through which the sun appears to pass in 
his*annual revolution, there does appear to be 
a method observable in the characters of the 
animals ({widva)assigned to the various months 
into which this zodiac is divided, and to this 
subject we hope to return in a future article. 
Notwithstanding, however, the general ab- 
sence of any plan in the allotments of most 
of the other portions of the celestial sphere, 
there do appear to be two instances in which 
a settled plan or design in the contiguity of 
constellations, becomes apparent when once 
it is noticed. One of these we shall proceed 
to describe ; the other must be deferred for 
the present. The case referred to relates to 
the beautiful tragic tale or myth of Andromeda. 
It is remarkable that all the several constella- 
tions assigned to the several actors in this 
drama, namely, Cepheus, Cassiopeia, An- 
dromeda, Perseus, Pegasus, and Cetus occupy 
nearly the same celestial meridian, and all are 
conspicuously visible in the sky at the same 
time, extending from the North Pole down- 
wards to the south of the equator. We begin 
with the parent of the family, with “ unhappy 
Cepheus,” as Aratus calls him, and with— 
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“ Proud Cassiopeia in her stately chair.” 


These occupy contiguous constellations in the 
heavens, and are here presented to the reader 
in one map (p. 342), surrounded by the many 
stars which form and adorn the two asterisms. 
They are herein, as of old, represented in 
the garb of an Eastern magnate and his 
queen, with outstretched hands, amazed at 


the intelligence that their fair daughter An- | 


dromeda is to be chained to a rock and 
become the prey of a horrid monster named 
Cetus, sent by Neptune as a Nemesis, because 
her parents, in their fond partiality or pride, 
likened her beauty to that of the sea god- 
desses or nymphs. Andromeda, in her 
turn, is represented in the map as—accord- 


ing to Aratus—the “victim of a mother’s 
pride.” 


“ Her J ener head, her shoulders bare admire, 
Her diamond-sandalled feet, her rich attire, 
She still in heaven her captive form retains, 
And on her hands still hang the galling chains.” 


Meanwhile Perseus returns from his victory 
'over the Gorgons, with the gory head of 
| Medusa in his hand. He comes with wings 

on his feet, carried on the back of his winged 
| horse Pegasus, in time to deliver the maiden 
| from her unhappy plight, slays the sea-monster 
| Cetus, and, as the natural sequel of the drama, 
| marries the released beauty. The thing to 
be observed here is, that all the actors in this 
| busy myth occupy at one view the same con- 
spicuous long line in the sky. Nor is the 
tale beyond the reach of a probable unravel- 
ment. Suppose Andromeda to possess the 
beauty and the position assigned to her in this 
Greek mythic tale. Suppose a marauder to 
come by sea (z.¢. sentby Neptune) ona piratical 
expedition, in a ship with a grim sea-monster, 
Cetus (Kiros), for its figure-head: a wondrous 
image, as drawn by the ancients, fit to be the 
prototype of the far-famed griffin at Temple 
Bar, of civic fame. Suppose her friend Per- 
seus comes to the rescue of Andromeda on 
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board his own swift ship, with a winged 
horse’s head (Pegasus) as the ornament on 
his ship’s prow; and then the mythic tale 
becomes reduced to the limits of probability. 
The sea-monster is not here given with all 
his accompaniment of stars; but, by way of 
variety, there is selected the figure of Taurus, 
as imagined and depicted by no less an 
artist than Albert Diirer. It is here selected 
and presented to the reader, in order that he 
may have a further confirmation that such 
truncated figures as those of Pegasus and 
Taurus were probably translated, in the 
earliest days of navigation, from the prows of 
favourite sailing vessels to the skies. This 
picture of Taurus is found among the con- 
stellations of the planisphere drawn by Albert 
Diirer, and appended to the somewhat rare 
edition of the Geographia Universalis of 
Ptolemy (Basle, 1540), and the reader is, for 
the present, left to form his own conclusions 
regarding the great painter’s skill and success > 
as an astronomical draughtsman. Coney ty a 
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“THE SPIRITUAL I DEVELOPMENT: LOF MOSES. 
By GEORGE ‘MATHESON, D.D., Barrp LECTURER, FOR 1881, 


~“- “ HeEprews xi. 24—29. 


TH eleventh chapter-of Hebrews is the 
most interesting portrait-gallery in the 
world ; it is. Christianity’s. photograph of 
the pre-Christian past... The light of the new 
day is flashed back upon four thousand years, 
and the deeds of. the-mighty dead grow 
luminous, and the shadows of the old time 
flit across the canvas. .-As*we*look at:these} 
portraits there is one thing which strikes is 

pre-eminently ; they are all spiri 
That which was visible to their contempo- 


raries has become invisible ;. that. which was |) 


—~ 


his niversdiifiibbdis interest; like his own 
ten commandments he Yo not to the 
Jew but to the world. do not wonder 
at this; it is ly what we expected,,to 
find, it is justwhat we wanted tosee. He 
who gave to the world a universal moral law 
must have “o— undergone. in himself a uni- 


versal moral:experience...It is that experi- 
ence which in his. case. srinthilates space. is 


e; we shake 
centuries. “We - 


invisible to their contemporaries has become | legi 


the feature of their personality. The. part of }, 
thei action which. survives.is the work. of }1 


did by selfishness has all passed away ; they 
are only seen now in what they have ‘done 
“‘by faith.” Abel lives in a sacrifice; Enoch 
in a hidden life with God, Noah in a labour 
at which the world laughed, Abraham in a 
surrender of the innermost will, Isaac in a 
blessing, Jacob in. a last act of -worship, 
Joseph in a dying command. These are not 
the deeds which the world calls. immortal, 
not the deeds on which the contemporary 
historian would have based their immortality. ; 
But contemporary history has its disadvan- 
tages as well as its benefits ; it is nearest to 
the facts, but it is farthest from their inter- 
pretation. The interpretation only comes 
with the quiet of some far-off day, when the 
thunder, and the earthquake, and the fire are 
heard no more, and the still small voice of 
the spiritual life alone is audible. Time 
destroys all that is temporal—manners, cus- 
toms, thrones, dynasties, systems. But the 
intuitions of the spiritual life never grow old; 
they are the survivals of all culture, they are 
the childhood of all humanity, they are the 
evergreens of all time. The portrait which 
reveals these is always a modern portrait ; it 
can never be superannuated by the march of 
new civilisations, for its expression is the 
universal faith of humanity, and by it he that 
is dead yet speaketh. 

Amidst the memorable group there is one 
figure on which the look lingers; it is that of 
the moral lawgiver. At the end of three 
thousand years his eye to us is not dim nor 
his natural strength abated. Indeed the 





most striking characteristic of this figure is 


| jeep sympathy with ¢ 

oral wants of man, and the very law to us 
ified by the love which shines behig 

At. will be found that every complete 
religious life passes in this world throug 
three stages. We do not say evety religious 
life—there are many whose spiritual a 
ence is never fully rounded. But wh 
there is a completed spiritual ae i 
wherever the Godward tendency of the 
human soul has been allowed to travel over 
its normal development, it will be found to 
have embraced a threefold process. Its first 
stage,is the trial of the external. Wee all 
begin. with the land of Egypt; the outward 
and material world gets the first start in our 
affections. We come to the world as a play- 
ground, and we find it a school. We invest 
it with a light which does not belong to it, 
the light of our own imaginings, the light 
that never shone on land or sea. Is it sur- 
prising that the idealised country should 
only yield the produce of a common soil? 
It had never more to give, its riches were but 
the imputation of our own souls. And so 
the second stage comes-—-the revolt from the 
external. There begins to dawn within us 
the sense of a higher life, whose riches are 
unsearchable because they are invisible. 
Henceforth the visible becomes to us the 
symbol of the sinful. We long to get away 
from the land of Egypt. We are in rupture 
with the material world ; we are weary of its 
pleasures, we are dissatisfied with its aims. 
We cry out for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness “ far from the madding crowd,” where 
we may rest from the burden and heat of the 
day, where we may meditate on the things 
which are unseen and eternal; we endure 
“as seeing Him who is invisible.” Lastly, 
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there comes the reconciliation of the rup- 
ture; we return to the land of Egypt, but we 
return to it to keep the Passover. There 
breaks upon us the conviction that after all 
there is something in this world which is 
worthy to cross the Red Sea, worthy to be 
transplanted into the higher life. We go 
back to find the sacred in the secular, to ex- 
tract the spirit from the form, to prove 
religion in the light of common day, and 
faith reaches its final victory, not in the 
power to escape, but in the strength to over- 
come the world. 

Such is the rhythm of the religious life ; its 
order is the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever. It is this principle of eternal youth 
in the moral experience of humanity which 
makes the life of Moses so interesting. We 
recognise in him what we have already found 
in ourselves. His historical circumstances 
have faded away in the far past, but his ex- 
perience is a contemporary fact ; it is true to 
the life of humanity. Let us look at the 
stages of his history as they are unfolded by 
the writer to the Hebrews. It begins with 
the sensuous or material sphere—the land of 
Egypt. Seldom indeed has a life opened 
under influences so completely worldly. As 
we stand in that old picture gallery and 
survey the conquerors by faith we are im- 
pressed with the fact that this is the greatest 
of them all. The others entered life with the 
breath of a theocratic atmosphere. Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, perhaps 
even Abraham, obtained a religion by in- 
heritance. This man had no past. The 
golden thread had been snapped which bound 
him to the traditions of his ancestors. The 
ark of bulrushes which preserved his un- 
conscious years floated him into the heart of 
the great world, and that world was the 
earliest object which met his conscious gaze. 
His countrymen, the worshippers of the living 
God, were down in the valley; they had be- 
come hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The proud associations which had surrounded 
the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
were like withered garlands. The land flow- 
ing with milk and honey had become a dream 
of the night. The “seed like the stars of 
heaven in multitude” sounded like a pro- 
phetic mockery ; the spiritual side was in- 
deed very dark. But on the worldly side 
there was an exceeding brightness; Egypt 
had rich treasures for the selfish heart, it 
simply demanded selfishness as a condition 
of obtaining them. The worldly principle of 
that age sat enthroned on the top of the 
mountain and called down to Moses, as 





fifteen centuries later it did to his yet more 
illustrious antitype, “Come up and I will 
show thee the kingdoms and the glory of 
them ; all these kingdoms of the world will I 
give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” 

At manhood Moses reached the summit 
of that mountain. He had been baptized 
into the name of the world, he had been 
bathed in a sensuous atmosphere, he had 
been devoted unconsciously to the worship 
of ambition. But now the crisis-hour had 
come. Was the baptism to be followed by 
the confirmation? Was he prepared to take 
the vows upon himself? Was he ready to 
endorse by a deliberate choice the acts of 
those who had created his atmosphere, 
selected his circumstances, mapped out the 
plan of his life? That was the question 
which awaited Moses on the top of the 
mountain ; that is the question which for 
every man hovers on the solemn boundary- 
line which divides the days of youth from 
the years of maturity. And here the writer 
to the Hebrews becomes graphic, almost 
startling in the boldness of his narration. 
He declares that,this youth, standing on the 
threshold of human responsibility, was con- 
fronted by two alternatives: on the one side 
were the “‘ treasures of Egypt,” on the other 
was the “reproach of Christ.” What means 
this strange antithesis? The treasures of 
Egypt we can readily understand; but the 
reproach of Christ, what could Moses know 
concerning Him? Nothing personally per- 
haps, but assuredly he was confronted by 
His reproach. What was the reproach of 
Christ? It was His refusal to be a king ; to 
speak more correctly, it was his preference 
of a spiritual toa material kingdom. We 
shall never understand the writer to the 
Hebrews, we shall never catch the deep 
meaning of the passage before us, until we 
come to see in the background of all his 
thoughts the temptation of the Son of man. 
The struggle in the heart of ‘Moses was to 
him only the forerunner of that mightier 
battle which made the Captain of our salva- 
tion perfect through suffering. The alter- 
natives were the same—materialism and 
spiritualism. If thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread ; 
sacrifice the spiritual interests of to-morrow 
to the temporal interests of to-day. If thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself down, for He 
shall give His angels charge concerning 
thee ; appal the minds of men by the prodigy 
of your personal greatness. If thou be the 
Son of God, take the kingdoms of the world 
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and the glory of them ; be a Jewish Messiah, 
break them with a rod of iron, dash them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel. That was the 
one alternative, but there was another. Go 
down into the valley where myriads of human 
souls lie burdened ; bear their sins and carry 
their sorrows. Go down to the broken hearts 
that have no comforter and bind them with 
the hand of love. Go down where the world 
cannot go—to the leper, to the demoniac, to 
the outcast, to the labouring and the heavy- 
laden. There is possible for thee an empire 
over the heart of humanity, an empire com- 
pared with which the glories of the Messianic 
kingdom are dim, but which can only be 
reached by a road against which the Mes- 
sianic kingdom is closed. Stoop, and thou 
shalt conquer ; bend, and thou shalt lift a 
world in thine arms ; take up thy cross, and 
thy cross shall become a crown. 

These were the alternatives of the Son of 
man on the Mount of Temptation. We 
know which He chose, and we know how His 
choice has been endorsed by the verdict of 
history. But at the time when this epistle 
was written that choice was a reproach. 


Men were still seeking at the door of the’ 


sepulchre for the dead body instead of the 
living Christ. They were sighing for a repe- 


tition of the triumphal palm-leaves, they 
were longing for a revival of the Messianic 
anthem, “ Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
What they did not see was that the reproach 
of Christ was in reality greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt, that there is more 
personal gain in self-surrender than in self- 


appropriation. And yet, strange to say, this 
is the argument which above all others 
determines the choice of Moses: “He had 
respect unto the recompense of the reward.” 
With a Divine utilitarianism he asks, “ If I am 
selfish shall I be happy? Are the treasures 
of Egypt large enough and rich enough to fill 
the length and breadth, the height and depth 
of my being? Am I able, even as a matter 
of personal experiment, to live by bread 
alone? Is my nature so_ thoroughly ma- 
terialised that it needs nothing more than 
to be clothed in purple and fine linen and to 
fare sumptuously every day? Are there not 
within me longings after the invisible, yearn- 
ings that seem to be mocked by the routine 
and pageantry of this hollow round of con- 
ventions, aspirings to know beyond the sense 
and to see behind the seen? Surely beneath 
this fleeting show there is to be found a rest 
that remaineth.” 

And so at the very summit of his eternal 
glory Moses turned and fled, fled down into 





the valley, fled deep into the desert. There 
had fallen upon his soul a great unworldliness. 
The first stage of his life-drama was past ; 
the second had begun. He had lived in the 
blaze of the seen and temporal; he was 
now to “endure as seeing Him who. is 
invisible.” The spirit of religious enthusiasm 
had kindled him, but that spirit in its birth- 
hour is rather personal than sympathetic. 
Few men are able at once to pass from the 
attitude of world-worshippers into the practical 
life of world-reformers. In the immediate 
flush of the reaction the things of common 
life seem hardly worth redeeming. Our 
prayer is rather the cry of the psalmist, “Oh 
that I had the wings of a dove, for then 
would I fly away and be at rest!” Whena 
man first awakes to the majesty of the 
invisible, he is antagonistic to everything 
else. The world is vanity, the time is out 
of joint, the years are few and evil. What 
are these mundane things to an immortal? 
Let him be alone with God, alone with the 
vision of the invisible, alone with the solemn 
realities of his own soul. He will wait in 
the desert till the calamities are overpast, 
wait till the day dawn and the day-star arise. 

Little did Moses dream that in the very 
practice of this art of waiting he was prepar- 
ing for a life the reverse of asceticism. Some 
naturalists have thought that the beehive is 
not the result of the bee’s intention, but the 
unconscious result of a series of unconnected 
acts, each prompted by an independent and 
an insignificant motive. Whether or not it 
be so in the case of the insect we cannot tell, 
but assuredly it is so with the order of human 
life. Man chooses an earthly road with one: 
motive ; God is leading him over the same 
road with a very different motive. We sell 
Joseph into Egypt from envy, and by that act 
we make him our master; we send Saul 
down to Damascus to persecute, and by that 
journey we make him the apostle of Chris- 
tianity. Now, look at this man Moses. 
While through these forty years “ he endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible,” he imagined. 
that he was being trained for separation from 
the world ; in truth, he was being trained for 
life in the world, not the life of the world- 
worshipper, but the career of the world- 
reformer. Endurance was to be, indeed, the 
very key-note of his destiny. His life was to. 
be one long waiting, only not the waiting for 
an invisible, but the waiting for a visible: 
glory, the glory of God im the world. This. 
was to be a man of calm patience, but his 
was emphatically to be the patience of man 
with man. In the wilderness of Midian he 
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was enduring silence, solitude, asceticism, the 
sense of spiritual elevation above the brother- 
hood of humanity; doubtless he thought it 
was grand, but it was not God’s ideal of him, 
it was only the preparation for God’s ideal. 
The object which God was preparing him to 
endure was the brotherhood of humanity 
itself; this,and not the study of the invisible, 
was the yoke which was to try his meekness ; 
it was for this he was being exercised in the 
long practice of waiting. For remember 
what was the destiny of Moses. What was 
that distinctive work for which he was pre- 
served in the ark of bulrushes? Not the 
crossing of the Red Sea; any man of an 
obedient spirit could in the circumstances 
have done that. Where an act is produced 
by Divine agency the abilities of the actor 
are of no account; but the mission of Moses 
was to begin precisely where the miracle was 
to end. Only Divine power could divide the 
waters over which he was to lead his liberated 
countrymen, but the power which was to lead 
them through their forty years of desert wan- 
dering must be a power intensely human. A 
time was coming when Moses was to be the 
prophet like unto the Son of man, when he 
was to foreshadow that power so divinely 
human, so humanly Divine, whose strength 
consisted in its capacity to endure the weak- 
ness and the errors of those who followed 
Him. Of Moses it was to be said in minia- 
ture what of his Antitype can be said in full 
—that his gentleness made him great. Not 
when he parted the waters of the Red Sea, 
not when he beheld the vanishing host of 
Pharaoh, not when he sang his hymn of 
triumph on the shores of liberty, is he half 
sO great to the eyes of posterity as when, with 
a meekness surpassed only by One, he bore 
the sorrows and endured the murmurings of 
that rude, undisciplined band. If ever a man 
has inherited the earth by meekness, that 
man was Moses; he has conquered by stoop- 
ing, he has become great by gentleness. 
His was to be a grand unselfish life made to 
wait upon the lives of others. It was a 
waiting in the Aopge of humanity. It never 
became to him a fruition ; he never reached 
the promised land; he received not the 
treasures of Canaan any more than the trea- 
sures of Egypt ; he bore the toil and Joshua 
entered in ; he had to bear on his heart the 


‘ interests of that motley multitude with no 


other encouragement than faith, and the 
nearest approach he ever made to a realising 
vision was that final ecstatic presentiment 
with which he closed his eyes on the summit 
of Nebo. Who does not see that for such a 





destiny of long endurance those forty years 
of Midian were the best and the kindest pre- 
paration? Here, apart from the crowd, he 
learned to wait, learned to endure in the 
silent solitudes of his own soul, learned to 
calm the impulses of an over-vehement spirit 
into the gentleness that could bear, and into 
the patience that could brook. 

Yet, who does not see that there was a 
danger too? In the seclusion of Midian the 
subject of his meditation was the Jnvisible. 
It is the grandest theme which can engage 
a human soul, but it is a theme which by its 
very grandeur is apt to blind the eye to the 
light of common day. He who dwells for 
ever on the mysteries of the unseen God is in 
peril of forgetting the wants of visible men. 
In these forty years the soul of Moses was 
filled with the unspeakable Divine mystery ; 
we can almost hear in them the anticipation 
of the magnificent goth Psalm. “ Before 
the mountains were brought forth or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God. ‘Thou turnest man to destruction, and 
sayest, Return, ye children of men. For a 
thousand years in thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night.” There was the danger; a thousand 
years were but as yesterday. What were the 
lives of men in the vision of such an invisible, 
such an eternal existence? What were the 
sufferings in the land of Egypt in the presence 
of the immensities and the eternities? Moses 
stood amidst the clouds which hid the face of 
God, and in the silent and solemn majesty of 
the unseen presence the murmur of the great 
multitude was lost, and the cry of struggling 
humanity heard no more. As to one who 
stands upon some towering height the objects 
beneath are equally small and equally insig- 
nificant, so to the eye of Moses, straining into 
the secret place of the Most High, the joys 
and the sorrows, the hopes and the fears of 
men dwindled into the far distance and dis- 
appeared from view. We cannot read that 
narrative of Exodus without being compelled 
to see that if his life in Midian had gained 
in Divine zeal, it had grievously lost in human 
sympathy. In abandoning the world he had 
abandoned his interest in mankind, and to 
reawaken that interest there was required the 
very voice of God. He was like thousands of 
modern students who in the spiritual blaze of 
what seems to them a fresh and eternal 
thought, forget those petty details which life 
has left lying at their door. But life in the 
long-run ever asserts her practical claims, and 
So was it to be with Moses, God was not to 
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suffer that noble spirit to be arrested in the 
march of its religious development. He had 
come down from one mountain—the moun- 
tain of materialism and worldliness, but he 
had done so only to ascend another—the 
mountain of spiritual exaltation, of isolated 
self-consciousness. Two stages of his life 
were past, and neither of them had ful- 
filled God’s ideal of his soul, Amid the trea- 
sures of Egypt he had remembered only the 
world; amid the solitudes of Midian he 
remembered only his revolt from the world. 
‘There was wanted some sublime road which 
should join the other two; some royal path- 
way where within the soul of Moses God and 
the world could meet, and where that creation 
which was groaning and travailing in spirit 
should itself be found worthy of deliverance 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
And this third stage was about to come. It 
is easier to mark the stages of a man’s spiritual 
history than those of his natural growth. The 
outward child fades so gently into the youth, 
and the youth shades so softly into the man, 
that it is often hard to tell at what precise 
boundary-line the one ends and the other 
begins. But the spiritual life has generally 


its crisis-hours ; we commonly hear the clock 
strike when we are passing from its lower to 


its higher stage. Few men who have given 
attention to their own development will fail 
to associate the turnings in their spiritual 
course with some marked experience in the 
path of their outward history. Sometimes it 
may be an experience which in itself is trivial 
enough, but all the same it has proved the 
turning-point, and by that fact it has become 
indelible. With Moses it was a physical ex- 
perience which turned the scale. One day 
as he fed his flock in the desert of Horeb he 
came in sight of a remarkable appearance—a 
bush burning in the wilderness, As he gazed 
he was arrested by something more remark- 
able still: the fire never seemed to make any 
way. Its force appeared to be perpetually 
expended in vain; the bush burned but was 
not consumed. At that instant the light of 
the conflagration flashed into his own soul. 
The burning bush spoke to his heart, and its 
words were the voice of God. What it said 
in effect was this:—‘ Moses, you have been 
under a mistake these forty years. You have 
thought that this world was only a combus- 
tible wilderness consuming into nothingness 
with the fire of its own corruption. It is not 
so. There is something in the world which 
is incapable of being consumed, something 
which is not alloy but pure gold. There is 
a Church in the world’s wilderness. There are 





elements of the first creation which keep the 
stamp of their eternity, which all the fires of 
time cannot extinguish and all the corruptions 
of time cannot destroy. Think not that in 
this world-wilderness there is no place for a 
Divine life; I, the Eternal, am here. You 
have been seeking for me solely amid the 
things which are invisible, and all the time I 
have been in the light of common day. I 
have never been absent from this despised 
creation. I too have been burning amidst its 
corruptions ; I have been tortured by its sins 
and its sorrows; I have felt the fire of its 
afflictions. Will'younot come down to help me 
in the fire, to endure the great heartburnings of 
this human struggle? to bear the burden and 
heat of the day? You have been meditating 
on my unseen glory, come and see my visible 
crown—a crown of thorns. ‘There isa Pass- 
over to be kept in the land of Egypt, there is 
a sacredness to be found in the secular lives 
of men. ‘I know their sorrows,’ come and 
learn them with me. Take up the cross of 
humanity. Take up the cbmmon cares of 
daily life. Take up the burdens of the un- 
spiritual crowd and you will know as you 
have never known before that the reproach 
of Christ is the greatest treasure in Egypt.” 
The vision faded from his sight and, from 
the desert of Horeb, Moses came forth a 
completed man. The seventh morning of his 
creation had come—the Sabbath of his being 
—the true rest ; and he had reached the final 
stage of his spiritual development, had learned 
the possibility of a reconciling bridge be- 
tween the life of the world and the life of 
God. From that day the problem for the 
heart of Moses—nay, the problem for the 
heart of Judaism—was the establishment of 
the Church in the world. The vision of 
Horeb was the birth-hour of the Jewish 
nation. Out of the lurid flame there flashed 
before the eyes of the future lawgiver the 
dazzling spectacle of a kingdom of God on 
earth. That spectacle was Judza’s pillar of 
fire. Through the long night of her national 
history it led her people on. It beckoned 
them across the sea. It conducted them 
over the desert. It lured them through the 
waters of Jordan. It lighted them to the 
possession of the throne of David. It pointed 
them to the hope of a higher throne than 
David’s—the Messianic empire of the world. 
It was the light which illumined all hearts ; it 
was the vision of the King ; it was the vision 
of the priest; it was the vision of the pro- 
phet; it was bequeathed by an apostolic 
succession from spiritual sire to son until it 
found at once its culmination and its new 
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beginning in the visible embodiment of Him 
who was the prophet like unto Moses. Judea 
has passed away, but the vision has not faded ; 
we still look for the Church in the world— 
still long for that new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. We endure in the joy that 
He who is invisible will become more and 
more visible every day. We are looking 
forward and hastening unto the advent of 
all that is good—the advent of peace, of 
purity, of brotherly love, of personal sacrifice, 
of faith, of hope, of charity. We look for 





the time when the State shall be itself a 
Church, when the week shall be itself a Sab- 
bath, when the private dwelling shall be itself 
a temple, when the secular deed shall be itself 
an act of worship. Then shall we keep the 
Passover even amid the treasures of Egypt. 
The fires of worldly temptation will only 
illuminate ; they will not scorch the sanctified 
soul, for when incarnate love shall have per- 
fected the union of the sense and spirit we 
shall be able to endure the visible in the 
vision of a manifested God. 
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By LADY HOPE or CARRIDEN. 


NURSE! Have you ever watched by 

the sick-bed of a friend or relation, 
and felt the helplessness that needed your 
most constant and devoted attention? Have 
you not known the dread of one moment’s 
absence, just from the fear that you might 
thereby leave a want unsupplied and, as such, 
far harder to bear in extreme illness than in 
ordinary health ? 

But in the midst of your weariness, powers 
failing, heart sinking, have you known how 
your burdens can be shared and lightened by 
the quiet presence, skilful hand, and noise- 
less footstep of the trained nurse? Then you 
have known the comfort of a true relief! 
Quietly, quickly, watchfully the patient has 
been tended. Neatly dressed in her dark- 
blue serge, with the becoming white apron, 
and still more becoming white cap, the nurse 
takes her place beside the sufferer, a welcome 
visitor indeed! and though at first her atten- 
tions may be repulsed, and sour words and 
looks may respond to her efforts, yet soon 
these difficulties disappear before her ac- 
knowledged power, and the nurse becomes 
the patient’s friend. 

“We dote upon her!” I have heard the 
inmates of a Cottage Hospital say, as the 
nurse in control of the ward left their sight 
for a little while. 

“She’s our mother ! 
says another. 

“We never can repay her,” says a third. 
‘But when I get well I mean to bring her 
a barrer of new pitaters.” And many a 
. Similar offering these grateful people used to 
give to the tender and skilful friend to whom 
they felt they owed so much. 

While we acknowledge that there are nurses 
of every degree—for good nurses there are, 
and bad nurses there must be—we must all 


We do love her!” 





agree, I think, that at any rate a trained 
nurse, devoted for life by her own choice to 
her special calling, must bear the palm over 
the ordinary inmate of a workhouse ward. 
Yet such are too frequently the persons to 
whom the care of the sick is committed in 
these places. Clumsy-handed, negligent, 
often weary-hearted and ignorant-minded, the 
poor woman whose life, either through sin, 
poverty, or misfortune, has been spoiled, and 
who has then found her way into the last resort 
of the homeless, now finds herself at the bed- 
side of a restless patient, a stranger, suffering 
perhaps intense agony, or worn out with fever- 
ish tossings, it may be prostrating weakness. 
How can she administer the soothing touch, 
or the gently controlling word? How can 
her presence bring the needed alleviations? 
Bandages, medicines, poultices, are a new 
world to her. She has never learnt their use. 
Her education has far more generally led her 
into rougher and harsher paths than those 
that Miss Nightingale, our champion for the 
rights of true nursing, has marked out for us. 
As for control, that most necessary element 
in sick-room service, it is more than probable 
that our watrained nurse would have her 
own, and those exceedingly crude, ideas upon 
it. An angry word, an impatient gesture— 
worse than this sometimes, will perhaps 
silence the unhappy patient’s groans or cries. 
It is terrible to think of, but it is ¢rue/ 

We cannot deny that in this responsible 
position there may be found, in spite of 
untrained head and hands, the ready sym- 
pathy and willing mind, perhaps also the 
clever hand; but I fear such cases are few 
and far between. Indeed, it must be so! 
But I am anticipating. Let us turn to facts ; 
and here I shall quote freely from a valuable 
paper written by Miss Louisa Twining, the 
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Honorary Secretary for the Association that 
has within the last two years been formed to 
advance this cause, and the nature of whose 
proposed operations it is my intention to 
describe. She says— 


“‘The numbers of the sick poor who occupy our 
workhouse infirmaries are far beyond what most 
people believe. In the Metropolitan Districts alone 
they amount to many thousands. The largest ‘ Sick 
Asylum,’ contains over seven hundred inmates ; while 
no Infirmary has less than two or three hundred ; 
and of these institutions there are twenty in the 
Metropolitan district alone, to say nothing of the 
large towns which contain numbers even more start- 
ling. Here it may be well to explain that the Sick 
Asylums differ from the Infirmaries merely by con- 
sisting of more than one union; and all under the 
control of an united board of managers selected from 
these different unions. In other respects they are 
the same. The supreme authority is vested in the 
medical officer, who is generally a young man resi- 
dent in the Institution, assisted by another duly 
os medical practitioner. Next in order we find 

e matron and her assistant, who are more particu- 
larly concerned with the housekeeping (there is also, 
however, a steward placed over this department). The 
matron and her assistant overlook the storeroom, the 
linen, the care and cleanliness of the wards, beds, 
and general order of the establishment. Under 
these superior officers are the nurses, who by order of 
the Local Government Board can no longer be 
* paupers’ or unpaid women, but must have had a 
year’s experience at least in some institution for the 
sick.* ‘The number of these persons varies greatly. 
But as a general rule we may say there are thirty 
patients under the care of one nurse, with an assistant 
under her, and some women from the outside, proba- 
bly in receipt of out-door relief, to do the scrubbing 
and cleaning. The convalescent patients also do much 
to assist the nurse in making the beds, &c.” 


On reading this very explicit and lucid state- 
ment from one so well acquainted with her 
subject, we naturally ask, “In such an ap- 
parently comprehensive provision for our sick 
poor what further aid can be required ?” 

To our question Miss Twining has pro- 
vided a practical answer; showing that, as 
in so many other great and good schemes 
well and efficiently planned, a link is needed 
to perfect the system otherwise so invaluable. 
In the first place, then, let us ask, ‘‘ Who are 
the inhabitants of these sick wards? Are 
they paupers? Are they incurables?” To 
this we find a reliable response in the words 
of Mr. Timothy Holmes, Senior Surgeon to 
St. George’s Hospital. He says— 


‘*I can conceive no object more worthy, or more 
urgently needed, than those held in view by your 
Association. The hospitals of London do not, and 
cannot, provide for the medical attendance of the sick 
of this great city. Itis utterly impossible. They are 


* These rules apply to the Metropolitan Infirmaries alone ; 
all those in the country and country towns are left untouched, 
except by local action and benevolence. But there is in 
a, cases one fard@ nurse, though we can hardly say 
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lost in an ocean of poverty with which they struggle 
in vain. The hospitals are not really intended to 
provide for the sickness of the metropolis. On the 
contrary they are to give medical and surgical aid to 
certain — cases; and for the bulk of the 
sickness of the metropolis, for the poorest class there 
are these infirmaries. These are rising up in every 
part of London, enormous buildings, larger a great 
deal than the hospitals, admirably constructed and 
officered—buildings in all respects fitted for the cure 
of disease. The persons contained in these institu- 
tions are by no means entirely paupers. Any 
member of the Board of Guardians will bear me out 
in this. Itisa mistake to suppose that the workhouse 
infirmaries are filled with paupers entirely. There 
are working men and women, paupers for the 
moment perhaps, who immediately on recovery lose 
their pauperism entirely, and go back to their work. 
They are in the same condition as patients in hospitals ; 
and in point of fact the same persons. Neither the 
class of patients nor of diseases differs so much as 
you would imagine. We find amidst the patients a 
great proportion of moderately acute cases, which 
require a great deal of nursing—not merely chronic 
cases slowly dying—in the infirmary wards of the Insti- 
tution ; and also a large class of persons who poly are 
ill, and require very careful and good nursing. Thus 
the aim of this Association, which is to provide 
trained and efficient nurses, is one in my judgment of 
great importance and urgently needed.” 


To this statement of medical opinion Miss 
Twining adds her comment as follows :— 


“Thus we see that these infirmaries do contain 
sick persons, who for their own sakes as well as for 
the sakes of those who support them, require the care 
and nursing of well-qualitied women. . . . We hear 
objections made to the expense of our scheme—‘ any- 
thing is good enough for paupers!’ We would urge 
here that even in an economical point of view it is 
desirable to carry out these plans ; for seeing that the 
inmates are in great measure capable of cure, and 
thus of discharge from the infirmary, it is surely to 
our interest to expedite that result by every possible 
means. 

‘«¢ But it may be said, such plans are already sanc- 
tioned and enforced by the Local Government Board, 
which regulates all the actions of guardians; what 
more therefore is needed for the due administration 
of these Institutions ?”’ 


And here Miss Twining introduces her 
scheme in its practical form. Having shown 
us the needs of the infirmary patients, their 
rightful demand upon our sympathy and in- 
terest—“ for our own sakes as well as theirs” 
—and enabled us to realise the vast field that 
becomes thereby opened up to us, we are 
finally asked to notice the simple and efficient 
manner in which we may rectify much that 
is lacking, thereby obtaining the thanks and 
co-operation of the authorities as well as the 
inmates. An admirable skeleton is given to 
us, and we are asked, not to improve upon 
its anatomy, but to clothe it with living 
powers. Such a task we venture to say can- 
not but commend itself to each philanthropic 
heart. We are shown disease, misery, and 
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suffering multiplied by many figures; and we 
are shown a remedy, which, by His blessing 
who has named Himself the Physician, will, 
indeed, prove a grandly sufficient one. It is 
to this remedy now that we would turn our 
attention. 

Miss Twining continues :-— 

“ After watching the working of the new plans for 
nearly ten years, it became apparent to some who 
were conversant with the matter that things were not 
progressing so rapidly as could be wished, and that 
there were many difficulties in carrying out the orders 
of the Central Board even where it was most desired. 
In the first place really good and efficient nurses were 
‘scarcely attracted by the wants of a workhouse infir- 
marty. Old hospitals and many new ones, as well as 
private societies, were competing for the services of 
these accomplished and well-trained women. A link 
was required. That ‘link’ it was evident private 
help and extraneous influence could supply. This 
‘link’ our Association might afford ; dak during the 
past year this has been its aim.” 


Many of the nurses who offered their ser- 
vices were, or had been, merely “ scrubbers ” 
or “laundrymaids ” in such institutions ; and 
many could boast of no further experience 
than that of servant in an asylum, where, as 
Miss Twining truly observes, nursing in sick- 
ness is by no means an ordinary duty, and in 
many cases is not included at all in asylum 
work. Yet all these persons came strictly 
within the lines of admission to workhouses 
as accepted nurses. Even when a trained 
nurse became included in the list she was 
too often of an inferior sort, and chose this 
post from difficulty for some reason in obtain- 
ing a better. Neither did the superinten- 
dents realise the true necessities of the sick, 
for they would promote any former nurse, 
still untrained, to the charge ofa ward. These 
women were, as a rule, not fitted for so 
onerous a post. Neither their religious, 
moral, nor mental training was such as 
could prepare them rightly for the care of the 
helpless persons committed to their charge. 

Our Association is earnestly desirous of 
meeting this need. 

1st. By training probationers. 

2nd. By supplying these women as nurses 
to the infirmaries. 

We have seen the scope that there is for 
their employment. One word as to the 
necessary funds for this object. 

Ten pounds will train a nurse. Another 
ten pounds will pay her salary while. she is 
being trained. In one year she obtains suffi- 
cient experience and initiation into her future 
duties. Then she is ready to be received into 
the infirmary, where her salary is in the future 


paid by the Guardians as one of their xegular 
officials. 
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And the very fact that the authorities are 
willing to admit these persons, and are glad 
to have their services, seems to make it im- 
perative upon our philanthropy to provide 
them. The salaries of these nurses begin at 
420, everything being found. 

Perhaps even to this statement some may 
answer, “ But is it advisable to spend money 
upon either prisons or workhouses? These 
resorts for idleness, vice, or at best destitu- 
tion, should not be made too inviting; or 
their object will be immediately destroyed, 
and, instead of being an advantage to the 
country, these institutions will inherently frus- 
trate their own intentions !” 

So well is this fact understood, that such 
an utterance has become a truism ; nor is it 
likely to be forgotten. But it is not of the 
general inmates of workhouses that we are 
now speaking. We plead for the sick and 
incurable alone, and in remembering the 
other most important side of the question let 
us not forget that our God is a God of 
mercy. He loves justice. He would have 
us humane. He would have us kind. He 
would have us wise too—wise as regards the 
future welfare of these people who in their 
helplessness are intrusted to our care. We 
must act righteously towards them ; and in 
doing so we shall be rewarded. 

H.R.H. the Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck, who has for some time 
taken a deep interest in this subject, writes 
thus :— 

‘‘ At a private meeting held here (at Kensington 
Palace) this afternoon, it was decided to issue an appeal 
inviting all ladies and gentlemen interested in our 
scheme to join this Association as Associates, which 
a yearly subscription of not less than half-a-crown 
would entitle them to become. They will thus, we 
hope, become the means of furthering the object we 
have in view ; and will at all events have it in their 


power to do much towards remedying an evil that 
is now so very generally admitted to exist.” 


To all these testimonies: I will only ven- 
ture to add the suggestion, that in addition 
to influence and earnest effort exerted in this 
cause, a very efficient aid might be rendered 
by the collection or gift of #10 sums, 
which might be either bestowed in the form 
of donation or subscription. 

It would not be easy to me to forget, the 
result of a hurried message that reached me 
one morning,—‘ Will you call on a young 
man who has been attending your class in 
the night school? He has been taken very 
seriously ill, and is in one of the workhouse 
infirmary wards.” We were living in the 
country. A lovely summer's day it was. 
The birds were singing, and the flowers 
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radiantly gay in their wild beauty; even the 
garden beds that surrounded the workhouse 
doors were sharers in the outside loveliness. 
Then I rang the bell. A heavy funeral toll 
sounded forth. Within all looked grim and 
stately. Dark corridors led to the sick-wards, 
A woman received me at the top of the 
stairs. ‘‘ That way,” she said, pointing with 
her thumb to an open door. I went in, and 
found myself within a long room filled with 
narrow beds. Beside a window, with his 
head thrown back and his cheeks flushed in 
high fever, lay the fine handsome fellow ‘I 
knew so well. He was a carter, had been 
out of work a good deal on account of a 
former accident; and perhaps for lack of 
funds, or perhaps through his sudden emer- 
gency, he had been carried for the first time 
in his life to the workhouse. He was evi- 
dently in great pain. He could scarcely 
speak. That his sheets and pillows were 
brown with dirt I did not wonder, for this I 
instinctively expected, I don’t know why. 
But I did feel a pang of distress when I saw 
that blazing summer sun shining full on his 
flushed face. His features, his hands, his 
head, were covered with flies. When I 
stooped over him, and spoke gently, the 
tears rolled out of his eyes, and his chest 
heaved. 

“T am so sorry,” I said, looking earnestly 
at him, and then he sobbed outright. 

A newspaper held up for a moment be- 
tween him and the sun brought a cry of re- 
lief from his apparently paralyzed lips. Then 
I fanned away the flies, and again he groaned 
out a sigh that meant his thanks. 

The convalescent inhabitants of the ward 
now gathered round me. They said, “ ‘The 
sun scorches him so.” 

“ But why do you not put something over 
the window to keep it out?” I asked. There 
was no blind. 

My question was never answered, for a 
dreadful groan from an adjoining bed startled 
me horribly. I turned round and sawa man 
glaring at me from an adjoining bed. Clothed 
in his dirty linen, which seemed to be the 
livery of the ward, with unshorn locks and 
matted beard, he was indeetl a most truly 
repulsive object. Leaning on one elbow, he 
stretched the other towards mein a menacing 
attitude. 

“He can’t hurt you,” said the others, “ he 
is as weak as a child.” 


“But his groans do be awful to hear,” 
remarked another. “All night long it goes 
on, and all day too, And he keeps on a 
tumbling out of bed, and we keeps on a put- 
ting of him in.” 

It was a sickening sight. I turned again 
to my friend, and saw his eyes closed with 
the same look of pain on his face. 

“Can I do nothing for you?” I asked 
presently. 

He said he was thirsty ; so after promising 
to send him some oranges, I said something 
about the sunny window, remarking that I 
would “ask the master to have a blind put 
up,” whereupon the inmates crowded round 
me—they were imploring me not to inter- 
fere. 

“The master would be angry,” they said. 
“ Better let it alone.” 

A few verses out of the brightest Book 
were read. A little of its healing balm was 
scattered ; one word of prayer offered, and 
then I left the room. 

Who was the nurse there? An old woman, 
shaky and infirm, with a voice like a door on 
its unoiled hinges, came toddling in as I 
walked out, and screamed to the groaning 
patient with the unkempt. beard, “ Hold yer 
tongue, and be quiet, will yer? or I shall 
tell of yer.” 

And this workhouse is one of the very best 
of its kind. Good men are on the Board ; 
and the master is a vast improvement on 
many another in his position. 

What a sphere was this for the blessed 
labours of a trained, cultivated, and 
Christian nurse !—kind, skilful, firm, and 
imbued with our beloved Miss Night- 
ingale’s principles, and empowered to carry 
them out. 

That little ward might have been a Para- 
dise in spite of all its woes; and so may 
every one in the country, yes, and in each of 
our gréat cities, if only we can unitedly and 
self-denyingly put our shoulder to the wheel, 
and by God’s help\do the work that is 
wanted. 

Agnes Jones, the true pioneer of workhouse 
nursing, has left usher bright example. “In 
labours oft” she lived ; true to her life she 
died. Better than any gilded monument to 
her memory would be the hearty advance of 
consecrated offerings, coupled with a devoted 
zeal to fill up the breach she pointed out, 





and then left to our care. 
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A NIGHT ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


By Prorressor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


ine Americans were a long time dis- 
covering the White Mountains. Not 
exactly discovering them, it is true, for they 
are seen in the horizon of New England from 
afar, and in the upper portions of the State 
of New Hampshire they are as conspicuous 
as the Welsh mountains from the West of 
England, or the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land hills in the North. Even from Port- 
land on the sea-shore, eighty or a hundred 
miles away, the mountain range stretches along 
the south-western horizon, and in a clear 
day the massive form of Mount Washington 
is seen above all its neighbours. But though 
the hills were known to exist, nobody thought 
of exploring them. The inhabitants of a 
new country have no time to fall in love with 
the picturesque. The battle with the forest 
and the soil is too hard and too universal to 
admit of picnic excursions in pursuit of the 
sunrise or the sunset. And sooth to say, if 
you wish to see beautiful sunrises and sunsets 
in New England, you do not need to go very 
far for them. The verandah of the frame 
house, or its bedroom window, will in most 
cases afford admirable opportunities for feast- 
ing the eyes on these glories of the sky. We 
shall not readily forget the wonderful succes- 
sion of autumn sunsets which evening after 
evening presented themselves, as we sat 
swinging on the rocking-chair in the vérandah 
of a friend’s house, with the beautiful Connec- 
ticut River and valley before us. And the 
exquisite calm that breathed from the amber 
sky after the sun had set, and from the bosom 
of the river, where crag, and tree, and sky 
were all so softly mirrored, seemed to supply 
all that coolness and repose that toiling men 
and women needed after the heat and burden 
of the day. 

It is little wonder therefore that for 
the greater part of two centuries the White 
Mountains, and Mount Washington their 
king, were virtually unknown. After all, 
what did people in Scotland know of the 
Trosachs and Lake Katrine before Sir Walter 
Scott? or of Rydal and Grasmere before 
Wordsworth? There are discoverers and 
discoverers. The White Mountains as pro- 
tuberances on the earth’s surface were one 
thing; as the homes of picturesque beauty 
quite another. The Americans have found 
them worth knowing in the latter sense, and 
sO may persons more remote. To most 
Englishmen, we believe, they have a very 





vague and shadowy existence. Anthony 
Trollope, we suppose, expressed his own 
notion before seeing them; when he said that 
by Englishmen in gener-] they were supposed 
to lie somewhere between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Alleghanies, and to be homes 
of the Red Indian and the buffalo. To him, 
as to many a stranger, it was quite a surprise 
to find within a few hours by rail from 
Boston a mountain plateau, some forty-five 
miles long and thirty wide, rising higher than 
any mountains in Great Britain, and claiming, 
though not without challenge, to be called 
the Switzerland of New England. As for 
Red Indians and buffaloes, it is perhaps un- 
fortunate that there are none thereabout.. If 
there had been resident Red Indians, the 
grand old Indian names would no doubt 
have been continued for the mountains, as 
they have been, over all America, for the 
rivers. What is the result? Why, that the 
old namés' are discarded, and these hoary 
veterans, that carry us back into the dim 
ages of the geological past, are now distin- 
guished from one another by nothing better 
than the few modern names that America 
delights to honour. There is Mount Webster, 
and Mount Adams, and Mount Franklin, and 
Mount Jefferson, and so forth, and towering 
of course above them all, Mount Washington. 
We cannot say we like the choice. It seems 
to stamp littleness where nature has given 
majesty, and to cover the memorials of the 
mighty past with the memories of yesterday. 
In some great mountain pass you see on the 
rock thé evident marks of glacial action, and 
you are carried back in imagination to the far 
distant age when ice reigned in hoary majesty 
over the whole region. When you learn that 
the mountain bears the name of Jackson or 
Webster, you seem to have found the step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. 

It is less than a hundred years since Mount 
Washington, which the Indians called Agio- 
chook, received its present name. It is 
little more than half that time since the first 
footpath was made to the summit. About 
twenty years ago, a path for carriages was com- 
pleted. In 1866 a railway was begun, and 
completed in 1869. The height of the moun- 
tain is 6,293 feet, some five hundred more than 
any of the adjacent hills. There have been 
hotels on the top for about thirty years, occa- 
sionally blown down by storms. The present 


| hotel, “Summit House,” dates from 1872. 
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If the Americans made little of the White 
Mountains during the early period of their 
history, they have amply compensated their 
early neglect by what they make of them 
now. The district is now traversed by rail- 
ways bringing the tourist as near to the moun- 
tains as the nature of the country allows. 
Where the railway cannot be built, or rather 
where it has not been built as yet, stage- 
coaches supply its place. Hotels, accommo- 
dating four or five hundred guests, have been 
run up at various convenient points of the 
district, reached either by the railway or the 
road. Very often, these hotels with their 
annexes and offices are the only houses within 
reach of the railway station. If you see 
“Fabyan” or “ Crawford” on the map, do 
not flatter yourself that it is a city, or even a 
town or village, with houses, stores, and other 
institutions surrounding. It is simply Fa- 
byan’s or Crawford’s house or hotel, with its 
environments. And notable houses they are, 
indeed, to be found in the heart of what was 
recently a wilderness. At Fabyan’s, where 
we spent a day or two, in addition to the 
main building there are two bedroom houses, 
accommodating in all four or five hundred. 
The drawing-room is 100 feet in length, 
with other dimensions corresponding. The 
register includes names from all parts of ,the 
United States, but hardly any from England 
or the Continent. It is a purely American 
house. Everything is arranged in American 
fashion and at American hours—breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. Should you happen to 
arrive midway between the canonical periods 
sacred to these meals, you must amuse your 
appetite as you best can, till the doors of the 
SaWe-d-manger are thrown open. The talk 
of the gentlemen is all American politics. 
The talk of the ladies is American gossip. 
If you are not an American, or if you have 
not American friends, you are a fish out of 
the water, and, indeed, it is something of 
presumption for you to be here at all. 

What is rare in America, the waiters are 
all young women. A glance is enough to 
show that though acting now in a menial 
capacity, they do not belong to a menial 
class. Their faces are intelligent, their 
manner smart and seif-possessed, their fingers 
lithe and usually adorned with jewellery. 
Who are they? Daughters of New England 
farmers, ci if you prefer it, landed proprietors, 
who have no intention of devoting their lives 
to service, but have come here for a season 
to see a little of the world, and in afew weeks 
will return to complete their education, or 
begin life in a different way. An American 











friend waxed eloquent to us over them. 
“No such young women,” he said, “in al} 
America. ‘They make splendid wives. Pre- 
sidents and Governors have married such 
young women, and right well off they have 
been.” We could believe it all, for the faces 
were intelligent, the style of work purpose- 
like, and the bearing of the girls evinced 
thorough self-respect. At meals, the Sa//e-d 
manger is arranged in tables placed cross- 
ways along’ either side of the room, with 
places for a dozen at-each. A manager in 
chief receives you at the door, and assigns 
you your table and place. The bill of fare 
is as ample and varied as in the best city 
hotels, and you order whatever you like. 
The girl in waiting receives your order, and 
quickly your dishes are planted round you. 
‘That is to say, your minor dishes are ranged 
round your principal one—your butter, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, pease, turnip, squash, or 
whatever else of vegetable produce you have 
called for, make up a little solar system 
around the central dish of beef or mutton, 
till, under your exertions, the whole ‘system 
is annihilated, and the next course begins. 
For liquor, the carte offers you wines and 
liqueurs manifold, but they are seldom called 
for. Ice water is almost the only tipple. 
The hotel has a bar, hid away in some out- 
of-the-way corner, which gentlemen inclined 
thereto may find and frequent as they please. 
But women and children are for the most 
part practical teetotalers, and thus upper 
American society is secured one element of 
purity; women are not wine-bibbers, and 
however much they may be interested in 
their eating, drink water only. 

Fabyan’s is the most convenient point for 
the ascent of Mount Washington, the very sum- 
mit of which, or tip-top, as they call it, may 
be reached by railway. You may rise from 
your chair in the hotel, step across the plat- 
form inte the car, and, with a single change 
of cars, step out six thousand feet and more 
above the level of the sea. The first five or 
six miles are along the level, and present no 
feature of much interest. When you reach 
the “ base” station you change into the moun- 
taincar. It is much the same as an ordinary 
American car, accommodating probably fifty 


passengers. In ascending the Rigi in Switzer-" 


land by rail you are placed with your back to 
the top, but in ascending Mount Washington 
you sit in the usual way. The engine is behind 
and pushes you, and in descending it is in 
front, arresting the motion. The principle 
on which the engine works is the same as at 
the Rigi—there is a notched rail midway 
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between the ordinary rails, into which a cog- 
wheel from the engine fits. The rate of mo- 
tion is about three miles an hour. At first 
the noise of the cog-wheel is loud and dis- 
agreeable, but in a few minutes you get used 
to it. And as you proceed a miracle could 
hardly produce a more remarkable sensation. 
Above you, you see the road mounting over a 
huge precipice, and by some strange, wizard- 
like power, you are swiftly and steadily 
borne up. Round a curve you see an airy 
fabric—slender iron tressels standing with 
outstretched limbs over a yawning gulf. With- 
out a moment’s fear or hesitation, your vehicle 
passes over the gulf, and you are safe on the 
opposite side. Puff, puff, puff, and still the 
word is Excelsior, and as you look backwards 
you see what a height you have reached. 
There are no passenger stations as at the 
Rigi along the line, for the best of reasons— 
that there are no inhabitants on the mountain- 
side. But twice, we think, the train stops 
that the engine may be watered. The con- 
ductor is obliging, allows the passengers to 
get out and scatter themselves a little along 
the mountain-side. You are gazing on the 
view below, when your attention is arrested 
by a hissing noise from above. Can you 
believe your eyes? You look up and see 
certain of your fellow-creatures sliding down 
the rail at a velocity of some fifty miles an 
hour. You find that they seat themselves on 
a little sled that fits on to one of the rails, and 
you are told that when their course is unim- 
peded they can traverse the whole distance, 
from summit to base, in four minutes. The 
sled is furnished with a drag, and in the 
present instance the vehicle had to be pulled 
up before they reached our train. Anything 
more mad-like than the dashing course of 
the men in full swing you can hardly imagine. 
Broken bones or broken heads sometimes 
occur, but to one thoroughly able to manage 
his sled, and gliding without interruption 
from top to bottom, the motion, beyond 
doubt, is most delightful. 

The afternoon has been clear and sunny, 
and our view of the surrounding country is 
glorious, though the mountains are much less 
crowded than around the Rigi, and the whole 
scenery much less grand and varied. As we 
ascend, the vegetation becomes’ manifestly 
more Alpine. ‘The trees are reduced to pine, 
and the pine becomes dwarfed and scraggy, 
and finally disappears. The rocks become rug- 
ged and irregular, as if they had hard times 
in the wintry ice and snow. We are yet eight 
or ten hundred feet from the summit, when we 
become distinctly conscious of a whiff of 





; you often see half an hour after a bright sun- 





vapour. Perhapsit is from the engine? No, 
it is too extensive for that, and now it seems 
to envelop us as if a vapour-bath had been 
part of the programme. It is impossible to 
resist the conclusion, that we are caught in 
a fog. And as the sun is to set in a few 
minutes the conclusion is but too apparent 
that we are likely to be baulked of our ex- 
pected view. We do not despair, however. 
We remember a similar journey up the Rigi 
two years before, when we reached the top in 
a storm, and could notsee the one end of the 
Kulm Hotel from the other. Great was our 
delight on that occasion when, in an instant, 
the fog disappeared, and a clear bar in the 
sky, between the clouds and the horizon, gave 
the sun a splendid opportunity to gild the 
whole amphitheatre of mountains, and dis- 
appear in a perfect blaze of glory. But no 
sunset was to be seen from the summit of 
Mount Washington to-night. The whole 
body of the American tourists rapidly made 
up their minds to that, and as soon as they 
had registered their names and secured their 
rooms, abandoned themselves to disappoint- 
ment and to supper. It seemed to one of 
my party and myself that for once we might 
get an advantage over the Yankees, and by 
superior ’cuteness see the sun set after all. 
We remembered that it was very near the 
summit that the mist had come on, and that 
a short walk would bring us into a clear 
atmosphere again. So, while the Americans 
were at supper, we stole down by the carriage 
road, and in some twenty minutes were below 
the mist. The summit of the mountain hid 
the sunset proper, but not far off we could 
easily see the clear sky, the clouds flushed 
with red, and the bright green valleys below. 
It was no drawback that the atmosphere 
around us was still charged with vapour, 
which would come rushing along in occasional 
whiffs. The optical illusions that presented 
themselves between the light and the dark 
were very curious. We would observe clear 
silvery lakes reposing in perfect stillness where 
no lakes had ever been seen before; or a 
bright river would be seen wandering among 
the mountains, all the more remarkable be- 
cause the want of streams was what we had 
remarked as their most conspicuous defect 
in the daylight view. While still wondering 
what it could all be, our surprise reached a 
climax on our observing a splendid blaze as 
if of electric light streaming out in silver lines 
from a single spot. By-and-by the riddle 
was solved. It was patches of the sky we 
had seen, of that white, shining, pearly hue 
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set. The dark clouds through which these 
white patches shone completed the illusion. 
We had the pleasure (or the pain ?) of think- 
ing that no eyes but ours had seen these 
curious sights. Retracing our steps, we were 
soon enveloped anew in impenetrable mist. 
As we neared the hotel another illusion was 
seen that reminded us of the Hartz Moun- 
tains. Right above our heads a gigantic 
human figure was observed, six times the 
size of an ordinary man. It moved its huge 
legs like one of the old giants, and waved 
a lantern with its enormous arm. But as 
it neared us, each step diminished its bulk 
one-half, and when at length it passed, it 
was but our own size—an ordinary Yankee 
coachman going down to the stable to look 
after his horses. It was not difficult to ac- 
count for the phenomenon—particles of mist 
acted as magnifying-glasses under the light 
from the lantern, hence the gigantic figure of 
the man. When we reached the hotel we 
found that our disappearance had caused 
some anxiety, and that opinion was divided 
as to whether or not we had fallen over a pre- 
cipice. The most anxious of our friends, 
however, had been soothed by being told 
that the road was so plain that we could not 
be lost unless we had been bent on com- 
mitting suicide. 

It was the beginning of August, and down 
below people could hardly bear the lightest 
clothing; but it was cold atop, and the 
hotel on the summit was heated as if it 
had been the depth of winter. We fancy 
that that must be the American taste, but 
it did not suit us. Our little bed-room 
was like an oven, and between the hot dry 
air within, and the mist outside, breath- 
ing was reduced to great difficulty. The 
night brought little sleep and less refresh- 
ment; there was little fear of our committing 
the mistake of Mark Twain on the Rigi, 
and sleeping till afternoon, as his “ Tramp 
Abroad” had just been informing us, 
With the first streak of dawn we were at 
our window, delighted to find that, saving 
an occasional whiff from the north, the mist 
had disappeared, and that there was the 
prospect of a full view of the sun, In a 
short time a bell rang loudly, and before five 
o’clock the platform in front of the hotel 
showed all that variety of impromptu toilettes 
usual on such occasions. Nothing could 
have been finer than the dawn. While silver 
was stealing over the sky, a puff of mist, as 
it rolled up from a neighbouring valley, would 
sudderily glow with a bright red flush, and 
as suddenly pass away. By-and-by the sky 





showed its brightest tints of blue and green, 
and the clouds their richest crown of gold. 
Then, on the edge of the horizon, came a 
speck of dazzling ruby, expanding with pro- 
voking rapidity into a slender red bow, then 
into a spotless semicircle, and finally a globe 
of molten gold. All round, the sea of sum- 
mits was bathed in the tender pink of an 
Alpine dawn, patches of cloud gleamed on 
the mountain sides like masses of opal, and 
below, the valleys shone out in their freshest 
green. In a brief half-hour, the glory was 
over. The sun and clouds had become 
commonplace, the poetical appetite of the 
spectators was satisfied, and a new appetite 
gave signs of great:activity, for every one 
was asking when would breakfast be ready ? 

Breakfast was not to be ready for three- 
quarters of an hour. It was very hard. How- 
ever sleepy you may be, you cannot sleep. 
You have got unsettled, and a meal is neces- 
sary to restore your equilibrium. The three- 
quarters of an hour seem like three hours. 
At length breakfast comes, your prosaic 
wants are satisfied, and there remains: only 
the settling of the bill before you are ready 
to begin the descent. 

Of course there are all sorts of souvenirs of 
Mount Washington to be had by those who 
care forthem. The only one that particularly 
took our fancy was the daily newspaper. It 
was truly characteristic of America to print a 
daily newspaper there, and to draw particular 
attention to the fact that it is the only daily 
paper in the world printed on the top of a 
mountain. Among the Clouds, as it is called, 
cannot lay claim to any extraordinary amount 
of originality. The news is limited to a 
record of the weather at the signal-station on 
the previous day, last night’s arrivals at the 
hotel, and a few notes from the adjacent 
tourist stations. Such sublunary matters as 
the presidential contest or the war in Afghan- 
istan created little or'‘no interest so far above 
the surface of the earth. The life of the 
paper is limited to two months of the year ; 
hotel-keepers and railway companies use it 
for advertising ; beyond that, it must be con- 
tent to be reckoned a curious toy, 

There are three ways of getting down from 
Mount Washington; first, by the railway, 
which most of the visitors preferred; second, 
by a stage-coach, along a road which winds 
over a shoulder of the mountain, reaching 
“Glen House” after an eight miles’ ride ; 
and thirdly, by the same road on foot. Two 
of us preferred the last of these methods, 
while another member of our party took a 
place on the coach. Nothing 1s more sur- 
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prising to English tourists than the want of 
inclination for walking shown by Americans, 
As far as we could learn, there was but one 
pedestrian besides ourselves. The coach 
had a fair complement of ladies and gentle- 
men. It was provided with three pairs of 
horses, not for the descent but for the upward 
or return journey—six handsome greys that 
looked quite stylish. It did seem to us, for a 
moment, an awkward question, what would 
happen if one of these animals were to take 
a frisky fit on the edge of a precipice. It 
soon occurred to us, however, that horses 
that have to drag a heavy coach daily up 
eight miles of loose sandy road to the top 
of a mountain no less than four thousand 
feet above the base, must have all their 
frisky moods pretty well taken out of them 
in the course of the climb, and may safely be 
trusted to perform the descent like lambs. 
At the same time we were not without some 
anxiety about the safety of the friend who 
had taken a seat on the coach. We com- 
forted ourselves by the thought that as there 
seemed to be no drinking places on the 
mountain, the driver must be sober, and the 
driving would be very careful. By-and-by 
we came to a part of the road where a great 
smash had evidently occurred recently among 
the trees. An American gentleman told us 
that a month before, the coach had been up- 
set at that spot, a lady killed, and two or three 
other passengers seriously wounded. “ How 
was it possible,” we asked, “ to upset the coach 
at sucha place?” “TI believe, sir,” replied 
our informant, “the coachman was drunk.” 

The first half of the descent is over a very 
rough part of the mountain, and one needs 
to be careful as to apparently “near cuts.” 
We saw one that was very tempting, cutting 
off a long acute angle; but the mountain was 
so rough and the brushwood so scraggy that 
it cost us quite as much time as the regular 
road, and double the labour, besides tear and 
wear of boots and other garments. Lower 
down, the path is very beautiful; it passes 
through an avenue of trees, as if you were 
traversing an English park, only after a time 
it becomes somewhat close and monotonous. 
“‘ Glen House,” where the descent terminates, 
is one of the most celebrated of the White 
Mountain hotels, and shows the same kind of 
company as we left at Fabyan’s. Itis situated 
In a finer spot, more secluded and Highland, 
more in the very heart of the mountains. 
For those wishing to spend some time in the 
district, and plunge wholesale, into its cha- 
racteristic enjoyments, we should fancy Glen 
House a most delightful centre, 





From Glen House to Glen Station, the 
nearest point at which you can strike the 
railway, is a distance of fifteen miles: Over 
this space you may travel either by the stage- 
coach or by private conveyance. We chose 
the stage. An American stage is a curious 
combination of medizvalism and the latest 
improvements. The latest improvements 
consist of Saratoga boxes—the huge wooden 
trunks in which American ladies carry about 
their very valuable and varied supply of 
dresses: To accommodate these the coach 
is made large, lumbering, and heavy. Inside 
are two seats, as in the old mail-coach, but 
as they are at a considerable distance from 
each other a third seat may be introduced 
between, having the effect. of making the 
other seats close and uncomfortable, and 
subjecting the whole inmates to the risk of 
suffocation. Outside there is room for only 
four passengers. Six strong horses are needed 
to drag the ponderous vehicle up hill and 
down dale. The roads are none of the 
smoothest, and, as the coach is not set on 
springs, but only suspended by huge leather 
belts, the jolting is absolutely heart-breaking, 
and something like sea-sickness is a common 
result. These great six-horse vehicles traverse 
the road in both directions several times 
a day. Of course, they must meet some- 
times. If we had been the driver our mind 
would have been agitated with terrible appre- 
hensions as to the, kind of spot where the 
meeting might take place. The road is pre- 
cisely of the width necessary for a single 
coach. When two meet one must leave the 
toad and take refuge in the brushwood ad- 
joining. This is all very well if the brush- 
wood happens to be on the same level as the 
road ; -but if the’ road is a foot or two higher 
than the adjacent wood, or along the bank of 
a stream, or the side of a ditch, or the edge of 
a morass, the problem is not sosimple. Toa 
stranger it seems as if a dead-lock were inevit- 
able. We fancy the coachmen have some sort 
of instinctive apprehension of the advent of 
another coach, and forewarned is forearmed. 
But when a private conveyance approaches 
the consequences to the owner may be some- 
what serious. If there is no room to pass he 
must unyoke his horses, lift round his buggy, 
and retreat before the stage till a passing- 
place can be found. — It is wonderful how the 
horses seem to understand these difficulties, 
and how much common-sense they show in 
adapting themselves to them, and taking the 
only possible way to get out of them. For 
the most part the road lies through forest, 





and it would be always beautiful if it were not 
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just a little monotonous. For miles upon 
miles no human habitation can be seen. But 
there is not a spot that is not worth looking 
at, and now and again you get glimpses of 
wooded mountain and winding valley on 
which the eye loves to linger, and which 
photograph themselves on the memory. 

At Glen Station you may get into the rail- 
way and drive through some of the most 
beautiful scenery of the White Mountains, 
including the celebrated Crawford Notch, 
returning to the Fabyan House. The 
“Notch” is a valley, some twenty miles in 
length, through which a little river, the Saco, 
makes its way, while the mountains rise on 
each side, from the very edge of the stream 
to the height of two thousand feet. At one 
place the opposite rocks come within twenty- 
two feet of each other. The gorge is full of 
beauty, and here and there small mountain 
streams tumbling into it give rise to beautiful 
cascades, but during the warm tourist’season 
these unfortunately are generally empty. The 
railway winds through the Notch, and as open 
cars are provided on this part of the line, the 
traveller gets an excellent view, if he can 
contrive to keep himself from being blinded 
by the smoke and cinders from the engine. 
‘Of the very few houses that meet the eye, 
one called Willey House has a tragical 
interest. More than fifty years ago an 
avalanche of snow descended from the moun- 
tain, burying the whole Willey family, nine in 
number, who had fled from the house for 
safety. If they had remained they would 
have avoided their dreadful fate; a rock 
above the house split the avalanche, and the 
house escaped and is there to this day. The 
tailway brought us back to Fabyan’s, exactly 
twenty-four hours after we had started. The 
“‘round,” as they call it, is very interesting, 
and gives an excellent idea of the White 
Mountains. 

No one would ever seriously think of com- 
paring them with Switzerland—they have no 
snowy summits, hardly even a peak, and in 
magnificence and variety are never to betalked 
of in the same breath. It would be more suit- 
able to compare them with the mountains of 
Wales or of Westmoreland. We may be 
under the influence of national prejudice, but 
we cannot award the White Mountains a place 
of equality to either. There is no doubt more 
Massiveness — more unbroken stretches of 
wooded mountain and grandly sweeping 
valley; but there is much less variety, and 
far fewer of those complete little landscapes 
which a painter would delight to copy. They 





seemed to us a mighty whole, a grand /out 
ensemble, but we did not find those manifold 
nooks of exquisite beauty which make Wales 
and Westmoreland a perpetual succession of 
delights, each with some features of its own. 
As we have already said, there is a want of 
lake and river. The landscape wants eyes. 
The stretches of unbroken green need crags 
and peaks to break them up, and sheets and 
threads of silver to give them brightness and 
life. We believe, however, that all these 
defects would have disappeared if our visit 
had been paid in “ the fall.” From what we 
saw elsewhere of the exquisite colouring of 
the woods at that season, we believe the 
White Mountains must be perfectly beautiful. 
And probably the cascades and streams are 
fuller, and the whole aspect of things more 
bright and lively. 

But there is one great want not reme- 
died at any season—human_ habitations. 
For the solitudes are not like the bare, un- 
clothed solitudes of the Scottish mountains, 
grand in their very loneliness; they are 
wooded glens and mountains that seem to 
crave habitations to nestle in their leafy shade. 
But of habitations, apart from the big hotels, 
too big to be picturesque, there is scarcely 
a vestige. There are no snug hostelries at 
the roadside to invite the weary pedestrian 
to rest. There is hardly a spot over the 
whole district, except the hotels, where one 
can get even a cup of milk. Strange to say, 
in democratic America, the White Mountains 
are a strict preserve for the wealthy. Not 
by any edict of proprietors threatening tres- 
passers with prosecution, but by the law of 
the hotels, whose tariff practically excludes 
every poor man. One or two small houses 
make more moderate charges, but the usual 
rate is four or four and a half dollars, not 
much less than a pound a day. At the Sum- 
mit Hotel, on Mount Washington, the charge 
for tea, bed, and breakfast is four dollars 
and a half. It is singular how extremes 
meet. The poor man is not more hopelessly 
excluded from the precincts of an aristocratic 
deer forest in the old country than he is from 
the open beauties of the White Mountains 
in democratic New England. Of course he 
may carry a wallet and sleep in the open air, 
but young America has no fancy for such 
ways. In many respects, as they say, one 
man is as good as another in America, and, 
as the Irishman added, a little better ; but if 
he does not carry a good fat roll of dollars 
in his pocket, the White Mountains are for- 
bidden fruit. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—VERY FINE IDEAS, 


A Coonns to many sound opinions— 

at variance with others almost as sound 
—the valley of the Teign, near Fingle Bridge, 
is the finest thing to look at in the West of 
England. As in the vales of Lyn, or Barle, 
the rugged lines of Exmoor descend in grace; 
so here, the sterner height and strength of 
Dartmoor fall into beauty, yet preserve their 
grandeur. The windings of the great hills, as 
they interwend each other, come down with 
sweet obeisance to the shelter of the valley. 
Their rounded heights are touched with 
yellow of scant grass, or grey of rock; but 
under the bleak line, furze begins, and 
heather, and oak foliage. With rapid 
steps, as must be down a pitch of such pre- 
cipitance, the foliage slides from tone to tint, 
and deepens into darker green. But the play 
of lighter colours also, and the glimpse of 
silver stems, arise around the craggy open- 
ings, and the birth of some fern-cradled rill. 
Far in the depth, short loops of water flash, 
like a clue to the labyrinth. 

All this is very fine, and may be found in 
other places too. But the special glory of the 
Fingle Vale is the manifold sweep of noble 
curves, from the north and from the south 
by alternate law, descending, overlapping 
one another by the growth of distance, and 
holding up their haze, like breath that floats 
to and fro between them. These, with wind- 
ing involution, and recessed embosoming, in 
fainter and fainter tones retire to the dim 
horizon of the heights. 

A scene of beauty had many days yet for 
keeping its rapture to itself; and the echoes 
of solemnity had not learned to exclaim— 
‘come here, Harry,” and “oh lawks, Matilda!” 
Our good British race had not yet been driven 
to pant up hill, and perspire down dale, for 
the sake of saying that they had been there. 
And people who went for their holidays 
sought the renown of each place in the 
larder. 

Of this kind was Sir Joseph Touchwood, 
a man with no humbug about him in any 
pursuit, except that of a contract. “ Don’t 
talk to me about your views,” he said to his 
lady, who was picking up all the picturesque 
expressions ; “they don’t cost a penny, and 
they don’t bring one in. I have seen some 
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hundreds of them, and was none the wiser. 
Lazy folk may talk about them. I want my 
dinner.” 

“Julia dear,” began Lady Touchwood, 
who was always more affectionate in the 
presence of papa; “‘do persuade your father 
to come with us, for once. It would do him 
so much good; and he must not always 
slave.” The young lady looked at her father, 
and perceiving by his lips, that his mind was 
sternly set, was wise enough not to run the 
risk of failure. 

““He knows best,” she answered softly ; 
“and perhaps his mind, instead of relaxing, 
would only be impatient all the while. It is 
happy for us, not to have such a heavy sense 
of duty ; and that he has it. But darling papa 
will not object to our having a holiday, and 
asking a few friends.” 

“You may have all the world and his 
wife,” said Sir Joseph, who was always cross, 
whén hungry; “but no Champagne, mind ; 
only the Saumur ; unless Sir Robert Money: 
wig is quite sure to be there, and to bring his 
daughter Chrysolite. After all I have done, 
and the style you live in, and the table you 
keep when I am out of the way, it does seem 
a little too atrocious, that when I come home, 
I must keep awake till midnight, to amuse a. 
lot of fellows, who have not got sixpence.” 

Lady Touchwood, although of fervent 
spirit, resolved to have it out with him by- 
and-by, hoping that her daughter would come 
forward now, and receive a little check to her 
impertinence. But Julia saw through that 
manceuvre, 

“Do you know why that is, papa?” she 
asked, with a smile sweetly void of satire. 
“It is because you are too good-natured, and 
so extremely amusing. Of course, we all do 
our best; but still, none of us can talk, as. 
you do. ” 

“You have not been through such things 
as I have;” replied Sir Joseph, who could 
talk of nothing, except the weather, and the 
price of corn, and leather; “if you had, with 
your abilities, my dear, you could describe: 
almost anything. Oh dinner is up, is it? 
And high time too. If Master Richard 
appears, just tell him he may go to the pantry, 
he shall not come in to us. There shall be 
punctuality in my house. When I was a boy 
—oh dear, oh dear!” 
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“Hush!” said Lady Touchwood—or at 
least she‘ breathed it,’ according to the fashion 
of expression now. Too often, Sir Joseph 
would flout the stately air of his ‘ princely 
apartments,’ with sudden reminiscence of the 
days when he was hungry, and the things he 
enjoyed with his apron on. His daughter 
always laughed, and said, “‘ do tell us more ;” 
but his wife, as a matter of duty, quenched it. 

“Now I do not wish you to misunderstand 
me,” this strong-minded baronet took care to 
say; when the dinner was over, and the 
servants gone, and he began to spy about (in 
a full frame of mind) for his pipe, and his 
round chair, and the clearance of the women ; 
“what I said was plain enough. If you are 
certain that Sir Robert means to be with you, 
take half a dozen of the very dry Champagne, 
and for the girls the sweeter stuff. No 
Saumur; I would not have it said; and the 
name is on the corks, confound them! I 
heard of it once, when I myself took the labels 
off the bottles. An idiot said—but I will not 
spoil my pipe. Under any circumstances, 


take Champagne. Julia will count how much 
there is. But open no ‘ Extra Sec,’ until you 
see Sir Robert, and his daughter, with those 
wretched old screws they keep. Mind, I 
wish things to be done handsomely, and in 


accordance with my reputation ; if anybody 
comes at all, who is capable of judging.” 

‘* All shall be done to the very utmost of 
my poor ability ;” his daughter replied, as 
she rose to fetch his pipe, and the ancient 
brass tobacco-box, which had cost him a 
penny, when pence were scarce. Then she 
drew towards the fire his favourite chair, for 
a fire was still a comfort, and however grand 
the room might be, where he dined there he 
would have his pipe, and in no other chair 
but that. Cushions and sloping backs he 
hated, but loved this old ashen seat, which 
was not even polished, but closely railed 
round the back, and cupped in the centre, 
and supported by six substantial legs. What- 
ever might be said against Sir Joseph, his 
bitterest enemy, or the man who got the 
worst of him, could scarcely describe ‘him as 
a ‘stuck-up cad;” for his common sense 
kept him from that disgrace. His “ social 
duties”—as his wife and daughter called 
them—were the greatest pest of his life. He 
felt that he had earned, as well as needed, 
his nap on a Saturday eve, and his curtained 
pew on Sunday, and the bliss of not having 
to listen while people talked of things that 
concerned him not. Yet with the vigour 
which had led him to success, and the 
patience which confirmed it, he was ready to 





go into his best clothes often, and show the 
hospitality for which the West was famous. 

But his strong sense of duty failed to carry 
him into this “Gipseying,” as outdoor parties 
away from home were called, in that more 
simple time. The money and provisions he 
would furnish, when convinced that other 
wealthy people had to do the like, and when 
allowed to grumble without any contradiction. 
Outside his own desk, it was his chief ambi- 
tion to settle his daughter Julia well, for he 
was really proud, as well as truly fond of 
Julia. And to hear that she had enjoyed 
herself, and made a good figure among rich 
people, and to receive a grateful kiss from 
her brightly smiling lips, was very nearly as 
good to him, as a sounder investment of the 
cash. Therefore, when he got his pipe that 
evening, he said that they might go as far as 
five and twenty guineas, so long as they 
bothered him no more about it. 

Miss Touchwood at once resolved in pri- 
vate to stick at nothing short of fifty guineas, 
if she could manage to spend so much ; for 
she wished to make a stir in the neighbour- 
hood, and arouse a spirit of lively competition. 
And she managed to pérsuade her dear papa, 
that this noble scheme would at once release 
him from giving grand dinners, for a month 
to come, and also relieve him from the great- 
gunned assault setting in upon the most 
sacred arches of his cellar. For a Canon of 
Exeter had discovered (Providentially, as he 
told his wife, who said—yes that was the 
proper word, for his dear constitution required 
a fillip) that in the cellar at Touchwood Park 
lingered still a ruby shadow of the finest 
vintage ever known upon the Alto Douro,— 
the finest, but the scantiest, when the grapes 
were trodden by the war-horse. It was a 
wine distinctly placed far above the range of 
lay understanding; and the Canon (though 
strongly adjured by Mrs. Botrys, to confine 
his discovery to his own bosom) in a genial 
discussion of some bottles of his own, with a 
brother Canon and a Prebendary, frankly 
referred to that loftier standard, and a meet- 
ing of the Chapter was held next day. 

“You may still save some of that dry old 
stuff from the even dryer people who come 
after it,” with such words Julia consoled her 
father ; “ by giving these Gipseyings instead 
of dinner-parties. Even a Canon cannot 
expect port so early in the day, even if it bore 
the carriage, and they don’t know anything 
about Champagne. Papa, you might get a 
lot at an’ auction, or smuggled, at about a 
pound a dozen. Nobody would suspect you, 
and nothing could be fairer. The Govern- 
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ment try to cheat you always, and you have 
a right to cheat the Government.” 

“Julia,” said Sir Joseph, with a deep 
interior twinkle, which might have been 
interpreted—‘instruct your grandfather in the 
suction of gallinaceous products ;’ “my daugh- 
ter, it is better not to say such things, even 
without meaning them. Persons not con- 
versant with my career, and slow-mouthed at 
making or taking a joke, would misunder- 
stand you, and stare, and talk about it; 
whereas if there is one rule of the very 
highest principle, it is to have no words 
about a contract made for the nation’s good, 
and carried out with energy. I have a bin of 
very ancient Hock, possibly a little beyond 
its prime. The sourer it is, the more the 
clever people smack their lips. Work it off 
first, my dear; you know some words of 
German ; nobody else does, and it will prove 
your schooling. Half a pinch of snuff; and 
then the chair to put my legs up.” 

The lady of the house was not best pleased 
with her daughter for coming forward so. 
“What do you know about such things?” 
she asked. “If you take any more upon 
yourself, you may take all. I shall stay at 


home ; and you may put all the invitations in 


your own name. No doubt that would be 
the proper thing to do, according to the style 
the chits of girls are now introducing from 
America. Don’t say another word. I won't 
go.” 

This was rather awkward; but the clever 
girl got over it, and smoothed down her mother 
to sweet interest in the matter. And the 
most delicious invitations, such as ladies 
alone can write, convinced everybody who 
received one, that the whole success of a 
daring enterprise hung upon his, or her, 
acceptance. And more than that, everybody 
wanted to be there. 

“Oh I do wish that I could go,” cried 
Rose, running with a letter into “ Naboth’s 
Vineyard,” as she wickedly called the last 
hobby of the Captain, because she had not 
the free run of it; “tit is such a glorious idea, 
father dear! And to think of my getting 
such a sweet invitation! All of it is done to 
please you of course. But I know how hard 
you are to please.” 

“And how easy to displease,” her father 
answered smiling, with his thoughtful face 
rather red from stooping; “an Ogre, a Draco, 
a child-devouring Saturn. Show me this 
honeyed invitation, Rosie, that my malice 
may find an outlet. By the Poles, how 
affectionate the lady is! ‘Darling Rose!’ 
Whose darling are you?” 





“Papa, I am so glad, whenever you are 
jealous. But read on. Do be fair, for once.” 

“*Darling Rose,” read Mr. Arthur, with 
well-feigned wrath, well softened off; “ ‘for 
really your kindness to my dear son compels 
me to cast off formality—will you do us yet 
another favour ? In the quietest of all quiet 
ways, and with one or two delightful people 
coming, chiefly dignitaries of the Church, we . 
are going to that most romantic spot, Fingle 
Bridge, next Thursday. We propose to do 
nothing more than ook about, with an interval 
of mild refreshment. It has been said that 
we should refresh our taste for the grand and 
the beautiful, more often than we do. I 
scarcely understand what such things mean ; 
but J fce/, when.they tell me, that I am dound 
todoit. If Captain Arthur could be induced, 
by any sense of duty, to join us, how he 
would enhance our pleasure, and be able to 
explain, to the Reverend Gentlemen, the 
names of the trees, &c.! But that, I fear, is 
a hopeless thing. Only do coax him, for I 
am quite sure that you can coax irresistibly, 
to let you come to this most secluded party ; 
and a carriage with a lady-friend of yours 
dnside it, Miss Perperaps, the daughter of the 
Doctor, will be ready for you, at your private 
gate at ten o'clock, on Thursday. Ever grate- 
fully, and truly yours, Mariana Touchwood.’” 
Her church-name was ‘ Mary Anne.’ 

“Now it is a pretty letter, and full of 
generosity ;” Rose exclaimed, with the fervour 
ot bright youth; “and so kind of them, too, 
to invite Sporetta. I like Sporetta, she is 
so straight-forward ; and if she had been at 
a good school, she would have been the 
cleverest girl you can conceive. Oh how I 
do wish, I could go!” 

- “Stop! Here is a postscript about your 
friend. ‘We have not asked Spotty yet, and 
do not mean to do so, unless we hear that 
you will join us, Julia Touchwood.’ What 
do you say to that, my child?” 

“Well, I think that whoever put that in 
must be candid and truthful, but not very 
nice. Miss Touchwood is a very great beauty, 
I believe ; but I don’t think I should like her. 
Asregards Master Dicky, they owe poor Spotty 
at least a hundred times as much as they owe 
me. And they should have invited her first 
of all. I don’t care at all about going now 
among such ungrateful people.” 

‘*¢ You are a most hot-headed little creature ;” 
Mr. Arthur answered, though his smile undid 
his censure ; “ but look at it in another way, 
my dear. Possibly Miss Perperaps longs to 
go most awfully (according to the phrase 
they all use now, but which I especially 
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object to) and if you decline, you destroy her 
chance.” 

“But, papa, I was sure that you would 
never let me go.” 

“Oh then, that was why the grapes were 
sour! My darling, I cannot bear to rob you 
of every enjoyment, for the short time such 
enjoyment lasts. You have never seen the 
loveliest spot round Dartmoor, and I think 
that you ought to go, for your friend’s sake. 
Neither of you has much change of scene, 
or chance of harmless pleasure. I particularly 
wish you to go, my Rosie.” 

Filial duty was her strongest point, and 
she could not bear to ask for money. Her 
father also, being light of cash, and a man 
of rather lofty temperament, took a large and 
distant view of the things belonging to the 
outward female, and too often absorbing the 
inward one. Now and again, he would give 
her a bit of something to match with her sweet 
pretty self, and he praised the results of her 
own handiwork ; but a good round sum, to 
go to Exeter, and sit down with, on one of 
those wondrous high shop-stools, was not 
beyond his compass only, but wholly in the 
absent distance of unformed ideas. The 
subject demands even less to be touched with 
extremest reservation, than to be run away 
from, by people who have not studied it. 
And the safest thing is, to quote feminine 
verdict, in a question for female jury. 

“Lor a’ mussy,” Mrs. Pugsley cried, when 
the young lady went through a process of 
careening, after the accident at Moreton; 
“Tim, her hathn’t got a hook and eye about 
her!” 

Husbands in a great degree, fathers in a 
greater one, are well content with their own 
contentment, the which is a saving virtue. 
“ Gew-gaws utterly spoil your appearance,” 
they declare right nobly; “take my word 
for it, my darling, that nothing could improve 
you.” But the darling likes to take other 
words as well, and is reasonable in doing so; 
while they all despise extravagance. 

“ Father has stumped up a five pound note. 
I knew where it was, and I gave him no 
peace ;” said Spotty to Rose, while there yet 
was time to make up things, it you could 
only get them. “What do you think I 
said to him, dear, when he took the key out 
of his box, with a bang? And I knew very 
well who put him up to it. She is in such 
a way about not being asked, that I only get 
cheese-rinds for supper ever since. I said, 
‘very well; it is no concern of mine. I 
don’t care twopence how I look. I shall go 
with Dicky Touchwood’s bandages on. They 





came from the valends of the broken down 
bedstead. And there is quite a beautiful 
fringe to them. Starched up, and plaited, 
they will look quite grand. And perhaps 
Master Dicky will not recognise them. If 
he does, he will know they are in the bill.’ I 
wish you could have seen my dear parent’s 
face. But I am very glad you did not hear 
what he said. How much is the Captain 
going to stump up ?” 

“‘ My father has a very large mind,” said 
Rose, who could not help laughing, though 
sadly shocked; “I should never dream of 
speaking to him in such a manner.” 

“They have all got large minds, to save 
their pockets,” answered the impious Sporetta ; 
“but you can’t go in anything you have got. 
Tell the Captain, you will go with your night- 
gown on.” 

“Miss Perperaps, if you talk so coarsely, 
I shall decline to go with you.” 

“Very well. Go in sack-cloth and ashes. 
I will sit on the box, and leave you all the 
inside. That stuck-up Julia will be delighted 
to see you look a perfect fright. She knows 
you are ten times prettier than she is. And 
she is after some young fellow, who dotes on 
you. Oh my! Wouldn't I try to cut her 
out, if the Lord had made me handsome ?” 

Miss Arthur did her utmost to repel such 
low ideas, and she would not even deign to 
ask about any gentleman called “a young 
fellow.” Without any arrogance, and purely 
from her own distinct ideas of right and 
wrong—which come down in questions of 
behaviour, to be called good manners and 
bad manners—she had found that Spotty 
Perperaps did not suit her. And no low 
taunts about being a frump, or a dowdy, had 
any effect upon her mind, whenever she 
brought it up strictly to the question. 

“ Come down, Rosie, here is a box for you,” 
her father shouted up the stairs one day, when 
she was doing Arachnoid work in the quarters 
of a Sunday frock that suffer most from 
piety ; “‘tenpence to pay, and you to pay it; 
and Master Pugsley vows that he can’t afford 
to book it. Hunt up your purse, and come 
down, and pay ; if you will do things so reck- 
lessly.” 

“T have not got tenpence in the world,” 
cried Rose; “how very unkind it is of peo- 
ple! It must be the old books I left behind ; 
and I am sure they are not worth tenpence. 
But I have got fourpence, if you can only 
manage to lend me sixpence, till next time.” 

“What a fine expression!” Mr. Arthur 
answered, looking up the stairs impatiently ; 
for he enjoyed, like a child, the assault of 
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pleasure ; “when will next time be? Come 
down, and have it out with the carrier.” 

“ Niver you be in a hoory, Missy,” Pugsley 
advised in his leisurely way. “I beallays ina 
hoory, and my life gooth out o’ me, by rason 
of dooty; but you be young. It’s Pugsley 
here, and Pugsley there, till there bain’t a 
button of me left to answer. Lor, if I wor 
to go and cut a cord like that—wutt be you 
about, Miss Rosie? There have been gun- 
pooder at the tail of Teddy.” 

“That makes him go so fast, I suppose,” 
said Rosie, who was getting much excited by 
this time ; “‘my scissors won’t go through this 
cord. I am not going to pay tenpence for 
nothing ; and you may take it back, and try 
to get twenty pence, at the other end. That 
is the law of it about the letters.” 

“ Her dothn’t know nort about the law, no 
more nor I do. Please to pay up the ten- 
pence, Missy. I be vast to-day, I be.” The 
carrier favoured the captain with a wink. 

“The only way you can be fast,” she 
answered, “is when you stick fast, as you did 
the other day. What makes you in sucha 
dreadful hurry now? You shall have the 
tenpence, if the things are worth it.” 

“Many’s the time it hath been my lot,” 
Master Pugsley went on heavily, “to carr’ 
tuppenceworth, and have to ax tew shillin’— 
presents and sichlike, from rich folk to poor 
ones. But carryer must have’s money, all 
the zame, whether a’ bringeth good vally, or 
no. Please goo, and vetch the tenpence, 
Missy. ‘Teddy can’t baide no longer.” 

“IT never knew you show such a mean, 
avaricious spirit. Oh, I beg your pardon, 
heartily and humbly! I had no idea that 
you could play a part so well.” 

Master Pugsley exploded, as none can ex- 
plode, but a Devonshire man, who has corked 
himself down, and corded his cork on a joke 
of his own brewing, mellow, well-seasoned, 
and full of body. ‘ Wull’e strike agin’ paying 
the tenpence now?” he asked, with the tears 
of laughter reddening on his cheeks from the 
purple ground they ran upon; though a fine 
sense of humour would have scarcely bred a 
smile, out of that common material, surprise. 
But Rose, instead of joining in his laugh, was 
hard put not to burst into tears ; such a power 
of shame arose through her delight, because 
she had been cross at pure kindness. 

“T am very sorry—it was all your fault. 
I never saw anything so lovely in my life. 
Oh, father, you must have spent a hundred 
pounds! I don’t deserve a thread of it. Do 
let them take it back. It is only fit for some 
great Princess.” 





“Tt is fit for you, my child, and you for it. 
Or at any rate, I hope the things will fit you. 
I had not the least idea, in my stupid way, 
that you were so badly off for clothes. But 
good Mrs. Pugsley has enlightened me, and 
your kind school-mistress managed all the 
rest. So now run away. Let Moggy take the 
box up; and by and by, come and show me 
how you look.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—GIPSEYING DAY. 


It is too hard upon a quiet little village 
(where everybody knows, twice a day, how 
everybody else’s cough is ; and scarcely can 
the most industrious woman find anything to 
say that she has not said thrice) suddenly to 
be swept off its legs by a hurricane, a water- 
spout, an earthquake, and a thunderbolt, all 
coming down upon it, in one clap. To say 
that Christowell suffered all these things at 
once, would be scarcely true perhaps, at any 
rate for the present; although they were soon 
to come bodily. But even now a heavy 
strain was put on the constitution of society ; 
and folk who had scarcely had a thing to talk 
of, going on now for a twelvemonth (except 
os Post-office, and its insolence), were now 

ung into this deeper pit—that they did not 
know what to talk of first. Who can deny 
that this is by far the more dangerous of the 
two extremes ? 

There are in history periods when the 
popular verdict is of value; but these are of 
very rare occurrence, and are not to be forced 
by most dexterous use of the powerful imple- 
ment of Samson. Good men may be knocked 
down by that, and bad ones hoisted into their 
seats, and the rogues prevail by the'prevalence 
of fools. But upon the heels of pale igno- 
miny, ruddy dignity returns at last; and the 
nation pays cheerfully an enormous price 
for recovering the power of blushing. Because 
it feels itself to be again a nation. 

Not far otherwise, at Christowell, faction 
headed by the cobbler, tailed by the tailor, 
and bodied by the tripeman, had wriggled up 
a wretched little insurrection against faith, 
honour, and dignity. But no sooner had the 
people seen what such things led to, by the 
insolent robbery of the Vicarage, and the 
cording and colandering of a female (whose 
tongue was universally respected), than a 
wholesome and hearty revulsion ensued. 
Tricky, (who had long ago been waxing over- 
haughty, and vamping himself up with office, 
and stamping on the young Queen’s head, 
destroying of her picture,) had aided and 
abetted the felony, to the utmost of his 
power, by delivering the letter which alone 
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had prevented the Parson from shooting 
the perpetrator. The tripeman, in spite 
of all the rain, had been out with his dog- 
cart, and that looked bad. And though the 
tailor had stayed at home, he knew best what 
his reason was. As soon as the planks across 
the water, which the flood had washed away, 
were replaced, unanimous opinion met upon 
them, and the men sat down, to let the women 
use their voices. And by such means, every- 
thing became so clear, and the merits of the 
Vicar so victorious, that if any of the three 
Anti-clerics had beenup to “ Malicious height” 
—which has since come down—the constable 
in the next parish but one, who went to Petty 
Sessions, would have heard of it. 

Even as no man can be looked at without 
having knowledge of it—though it be the 
spinal seam of his coat that receives the 
impact—so these three men, before any of 
the others had smoked a pipe, perceived the 
feeling in the air about them. They met 
together, and then came out, laying aside all 
sense of rank, and even of money owing to 
them, in their strong indignant manhood ; 
which grew more indignant, as conscious 
debtors grew more determined not to see 
them. Suppressing successfully all senti- 
ments of cash, they addressed the public, 
which already was ashamed, for the three 
men had their best coats on ; and what they 
said, was to the purpose, and without a wasted 
word. 

“Dothn’t Mother Aggett zay, ’twor a gen- 
tleman as dooed it ?” 

“Her doth; her doth. Her be zure of 
that ;” the public, from all its planks, re- 
plied. 

“And hath Mother Aggett had oppurtoo- 
nity to jidge of a gentleman, when her zees 


fun?” 


“ Ay that her hath. Her hath a’ been in 
vaine vam’lies, let alone Passon Shart’s.” 

“ Well then, doth ere a wan of us dree zim 
laikely to be taken for a gentleman? Spak 
the Lord’s truth, and no lies now.” 

“ Never a wan of ’e, by a blaind man, nor 
a deaf ’un; lave alone a ’ooman, as hath 
lived in vam’lies.” 

Without another syllable, of reasoning or 
reproof, the cobbler, the tailor, and the tripe- 
man turned, and marched all abreast to the 
“Three Horse-shoes;” and shame alone 
stopped their calumniators from hastening 
after them, to drink their health. But this 
episode, instead of allaying, served only to 
enlarge the ferment; and the scores of 
rumours, that took wing daily, proved—if 
such a thing requires proving—that the slow 





mind is the most inventive. All, however, 
was invention, without a stroke of discovery; 
even though there were as yet no police 
round Dartmoor, to handcuff all discovery. 
And Mr. Short, in his brief way, said that 
detection is like dining; if a man wants it 
done, he must do it for himself. 

In this fine spirit, he resolved to go, 
though most people said that he ought to 
stop at home, to the party of distinguished 
gipseys, about to encamp at Fingle Bridge. 
“ A vast amount of chaff must be met some- 
how,” he thought, with a knowledge of that 
material, partly derived from his dealings 
therein ; “and I had better meet it in the 
lump. They will shoot their brilliant flight 
so thick, as to knock one another out of aim. 
I shall fail to understand them, till they ex- 
plain their jokes. And a joke expounded is 
a joke confounded. And it will be a treat, 
worth a lot of heavy banter, to see Rose and 
Julia meet.” 

Discharging his duty still, as parson of the 
parish, he had been to see Miss Arthur’s new 
apparel, a foretaste of which had aston- 
ished him in church ; and superficial though 
his learning was in matters of that high 
nature, or art, he had contrived to give, as 
well as to find a refreshment of soft pleasure. 
For the maiden’s innocent delight (not only 
in comely and tasteful attire, but also in her 
own fitness for it, and above all in her father’s 
loving kindness) was enough to please any 
but a very churlish person, and to tempt 
forth many a smile of praise. Captain Larks 
looked on, with resignation, having heard 
the same things said fifty times now, and 
making his mind up to complain of tautology, 
when he had heard them a hundred times. 

“Suppose it should be a most lovely 
morning, as lovely as even this diet of 
something,” said Mr. Short, while Rose 
turned round to escape a tea-leaf on the 
carpet ; “ and then when everybody is up on 
the hill, where there is not a furze-bush for 
umbrella—one of our Dartmoor storms 
comes on.” 

“Oh, Mr. Short, you have sent such a 
shiver—I mean, you have startled me so 
sadly. And you are always right about the 
weather. Please to say that you do not 
mean it.” 

“Far be it from me to foretell such woes: 
I never pretend to know anything about the 
character of the day after to-morrow. Even 
to-morrow has beaten me now; for I never 
expected that day of deluge, when my little 
house was robbed. But somebody else did, 
and made a fine thing of his weather-lore. 
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Whoever it was, he foresaw a great rain, for 
the letter was posted the day before, and he 
knew that my house would have no one near 
it; he sent me away, and the place was at 
his mercy. He knew more of the weather 
than I do.” 

“That alone ought to supply some clue,” 
Mr. Arthur broke in upon their lighter talk ; 
“or at any rate it restricts your search. It 
must be some fellow almost living on the 
moor, and out of doors perpetually, who can 
beat, you and me, in the weather signs. I 
know them pretty well; you know them 
better; but the weather beat both of us that 
day. I would have bet ten to one, especially 
after the way I saw the trout rise, that the 
day would be fine ; but now I remember, yes, 
I saw some worms expecting, and a frog had 
got his hind-legs crossed.” 

* When the tadpoles go up and down,”— 
said Rose ; “‘ but who am I, or who are they, 
to beat all men of the loftiest science, with 
centuries of instruments to help them? It 
seems too bad, that——” 

“You had better wait, my darling,” Mr. 
Arthur said, for fear of her turn of mind 
becoming scientific—the uttermost disaster 
that can befall a female; and Rose was 
already beginning to know a barometer from 
a thermometer, and the north-east wind from 
the south-west; “my Rose, you had better 
wait a little, and consult the tadpoles, instead 
of Mr. Short.” 

“The tadpoles know a great deal more 
than I do,” the Vicar acknowledged, with the 
candour of a man who has been mistaken 
lately ; “ but they turn to croakers, and I will 
not. Let us hope for weather as lovely as 
all the pretty things that will be there.” 

When the day came there were many pretty 
things “come to see and to be seen”—accord- 
ing to one of those grand “ examples,” which 
abide in the mind, when the rule is lost in the 
dissolution of Syntax. But though a round 
dozen—and round they were—of Devonshire 
beauties came to the scratch (to adopt Mr. 
Short’s low metaphor) all, except every single 
one of them in private, confessed that they 
were only fit to hold a candle to Julia Touch- 
wood, and Rose Arthur. Upon such a ques- 
tion, a good bold statement is better than 
elaborate description. And as to the palm 
betwixt those twain, Julia was sure that she 
ought to have it, but wanted to get her opinion 
confirmed ; while Rose, without dreaming of 
any competition, admired. Miss Touchwood 
heartily. 

When they met, in a beautiful path of the 
wood, with the officious Dicky fetching them, 





there really was a nice piece of manners, as 
well as a pretty interview. Either had heard 
of the other so much, and formed such ima- 
ginary portraits, that both were a little 
excited ; but one thought it wise to conceal 
that condition, while the other never thought 
about it. 

Julia Touchwood had long intended to be 
“garbed with simplicity,” at this feast of 
nature ; or as our best authorities express it, 
to be “dressed with studious plainness.” 
But her mother, with the eagle-eye of the 
superior sex, had found a hole in this, or 
made one. “ You want to look as if you 
were not come out. You may try that after 
thirty ; but at your age, you should try to 
look older.” 

“IT shall suit myself,” the young lady re- 
plied ; and truly she had done it. She was 
just in the interval of the ages—if such an 
interval there be—when the velvety half of 
the human race take superior views of apparel. 
Therefore it was not to please herself, but 
others, that she had a new costume from 
Paris, imported by her father, and so refulgent, 
that the Custom-house people winked every 

e. 

“How charming it is to discover you at 
last!” Miss Touchwood exclaimed to the 
sweet simple Rose, as if she had lit upon a 
flower in a hedge-row. ‘“ You have been so 
wonderfully kind to my dear brother! Dicky, 
be off. We want to talk.” Dicky made a 
face, and desired to stop. But the weight 
was against him, and he had to go. 

‘But I have always been at home,” said 
Rose, as quiet and truthful as her pearl-grey 
dress, which was of some material unknown 
to Julia, soft, and supple, and of mild. sub- 
lustre, yet void of shrinking, and fast not to 
run; “I have always been at home, Miss 
Touchwood ; except on the day when you 
happened to call upon us. And you under- 
stood that I could not call on you.” 

‘I did not expect you; and that makes it 
all the kinder on your part, to be with us to- 
day. I hope to introduce you to some very 
famous people. Their names might frighten 
you; but when you come to talk to them, 
they scarcely seem to know anything at all; 
or if they do, they keep it very close. I 
always expect to be amused. Don’t you?” 

“1 have never thought about it, in that 
kind of way. It is so seldom that I go from 
home. But at home I have so many things 
to do. If you will kindly allow me, I shall 
be much happier without being introduced. 
There are several people whom I know here ; 
quite enough to keep me from feeling lonely. 
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And this place is so lovely, that it seems a 
shame to talk.” 

“‘ Why that was the principal thing we came 
for;” Miss Touchwood answered, with a 
lively smile ; “but you shall do just as you 
like ; unless the Bishop comes, as he half 
promised to do, if his many engagements 
allowed it. If he does, you must be pre- 
sented to him ; because it is lucky for young 
people.” 

“Oh I know the Bishop very well indeed ; 
he has always been most kind to me. If he 
comes, I shall go at once, and see him.” 

Julia, with all her good manners, could not 
help looking, and almost expressing her sur- 
prise; while Rose coloured deeply, not be- 
cause of the Bishop, but through fear that 
she might have spoken rashly. 

“She has told a great fib,” was Miss 
Touchwood’s inference, sped by her sense of 
a small one of her own; for she knew that 
the Bishop could not come, and fancied that 
Rose might know it too. However, she only 
said, “Oh, you know him? How delightful he 
is, when he likes to be! And he does love 
trout. Have you heard of my clever brother 
Richard’s scheme? A diversion, in the best 
sense of the word. Mr. Short is in such a 
fume about it! Has Dick told you? Heis 
in such glory !” 

“He is full of ideas,” said Rose most 
gravely ; at which the other laughed most 
merrily ; “yes, he is indeed ; when he could 
not shake his foot, he spent most of his time 
in inventing.” 

‘No wonder he talks about you so much, 
because of your noble faith in him. He has 
invented one thing, I believe, the only thing 
he ever will invent, and that is perpetual 
motion. What a plague he must have been 
to you! He wears me out of my wits some 
times, even when he ought to be as tired as a 
pack-horse. But his present invention is not 
his own, or at least it seems much too good 
for him. It certainly is a very fine idea, for 
it helps on the day at so many turns. He 
wanted to bring fifty terriers here, and treat 
all the canons to a rat-hunt ; but of course 
we would not hear of that. So he struck out 
this new light, which promises much excite- 
ment. Peoplecall him stupid; but I do not. 
If he were stupid, could he get at least fifty 
rough men to admire him, and to obey his 
orders?” 

“He has an extraordinary gift of being 
liked,” said Rose, with a smile, for she liked 
him herself ; “‘ especially with the labouring 
men. Our man, Samuel Slowbury, very 
rarely indeed is wide awake. But your 





brother formed a friendship—I beg your 
pardon, an acquaintance with him ; and Sam 
can scarcely sleep, if ‘ Squire Dicky’s’’ name 
is mentioned.” 

“Just so ; that is the state of feeling in our 
house, and round it. And he has taken ad- 
vantage of it, to order his army in this direc- 
tion. At the hoisting of a flag where the 
two paths meet, at least five-and-twenty 
men are to descend from Cranbrook Castle, 
where they keep their beer, with shovels, 
and two-bills, and all that on their shoulders. 
And nobody is to know what they are to do, 
until they have done it, and the result is 
ours. I hope I have roused your curiosity. 
But if you meet Mr. Short, try not to ask 
him, for he thinks it a hundred-fold worse 
than the lashing of his Mrs. Aggett to the 
stake—I mean the pump. I must run away 
now; but I shall look for you again; and 
don’t forget your promise about the Bishop. 
I shall send some one to keep you in view. 
You have got your sketch-book, I shall claim 
one.” 

Rose, being left to herself, or at least with 
none but strangers sauntering near, turned 
up a steep and zigzag path, which seemed 
likely to lead to a fine view up the valley. Here 
she was obliged to be very careful, as her 
pretty dress was in frequent peril ; but with- 
out mishap she gained a corner, where a 
glorious opening shone. At the just height, 
and the proper turn, to catch the long avenue 
of winding vale, a grassy knoll gave standing- 
place, and the obstruction of the wood sank 
down into copse, that only paved the fore- 
ground. With a short breath of wonder, and 
a long one of delight, Rose stopped, and sat 
down by a low whortle-bush, with a pink frill 
still adorning it. Before her were folded 
and unfolded the long hazy windings of the 
Fingle vale, the loveliest view that had ever 
filled her eyes. The perfection of beauty 
made her sad; she threw down her useless 
drawing-book, and hung upon the turn of 
thought for tears. 

Suddenly vigorous steps came near, firm 
steps that sounded not unknown; and be- 
fore she had time to look bright and thought- 
less, a young man was gazing at her, with 
profound surprise. Good manners told him 
haply not to notice her confusion ; but love 
and love’s sympathy got the better of good 
manners, or in nature, bettered them. With- 
out formality, he took her hand, as if she 
wanted caring for. 

‘Why are you sitting like this, all alone? 
And with tears in your eyes! Have any of 
those stupid people dared to be rude to 
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you? Or has that poor little Hop o’ my 
Thumb 6 

“No, he has been very good;” she an- 
swered, forgetting that she should have asked 
who was meant. “I am as happy as possible 
here. Every one has been most kind to 
me. I did not expect to see you, Mr. West- 
combe.” 

“ And I scarcely hoped that you would be 
here. I knew that you had been invited, 
but—well, I came in the forlorn hope of it. 
Is your good father here? I fear not; be- 
cause you are never far apart.” 

“ No, there was no chance of his coming. 
If he went out once, he would have to go 
always, because everybody likes him so. 
Lady Touchwood would have been more 
delighted than she could describe, as she very 
kindly told me; but it was useless to think 
of such a thing.» Now wasn’t it kind of him, 
to let me come ?” 

“That it was, especially to me. You 
know, your father is always most kind to me. 
And he told me, that he liked me.” 

“ Are you sure that he did that? It does 
not sound like his’way at all. I never knew 
him say that to anybody.” Rose looked 
up doubtfully ; but Jack was sure about it. 

“You must not tell him that I boasted of it, 
because he would think me so conceited ; 
and perhaps it would set his mind against 
me ; which I do hope you would never try 
to do, I never yet saw any one I liked so 
much—I mean of course counting up the 
gentlemen I know, and leaving out the ladies 
—as your dear father, my dear Miss Arthur. 
And he certainly felt some good-will towards 
me; though not to be spoken of,—I mean, 
not to compare with my intense admiration 
and afiection for him.” 

“‘ But you have only seen him once !” said 
Rose, looking, as if her father ought to pro- 
duce these grand impressions at a glance, 
but did not always do so; “how can 
you have managed to understand him so 
entirely ?” 

“Because the gift runs in our family,” he 
answered, with the vigour which comes of 
believing a thing; “my father has got it 
twice as much as I have, because he has 
seen so much more of the world. He is 
down the hill now. He finds his legs a 
little stiff. He has been a good deal shot 
about, and bayonetted in three places. But 
he wants to come up, if there is anything to 
see; and he sent meon first, to make sure of 
it. Please to stay here, just where you are ; 
and look like yourself, when he comes up; 
I will have him here, before you have time 





to think about him. 
think about him.” 

“How fond he does seem to be of his 
father! And how much he admires mine!” 
thought Rose ; “it is a very rare thing, they 
say, to meet with such high principles now.” 

Not only did this young man now take 
stand on a very high level of principle, but 
he carried out with vigour filial duty, and 
helped his father up the hill. Almost before 
Miss Arthur could get into a nice indifferent 
state, and absorb her mind upon the land- 
scape, John Westcombe came into view 
again, with one end of a long stick in both 
hands, and his dear father’s hat at the other 
end rising. “Stiff work, stiff work ; don’t 
pull too hard. It is worse than any Spanish 
mountain,” the elder gentleman panted forth ; 
“don’t be in such a hurry, my dear Jack. 
We have got all the day before us.” 

“ Allow me to introduce,” said Jack, 
excited beyond all filial bounds, “ my dear 
father, Colonel Westcombe. Miss Arthur, 
this is Colonel Westcombe !” 

“ Lugged in at the utmost disadvantage,” 
said the Colonel, labouring to make a flourish. 
“ But, bless my heart, I know you, my dear ! 
Shake hands, while I think how I came to 
know you.” 

“I am certain,” said Rose, with her bright 
blushing smile, as he took both her hands 
and admired her, “that if I had ever met you 
before, sir, I should not have forgotten you.” 

“ And yet I have forgotten you? Well 
put. That would be a disgrace to me. No; 
I suppose it was but a fancy. My memory 
begins to play me tricks. Butif Ido not know 
your face, I know its expression ; and it does 
me good. It does me good to look at you, 
my dear, and to think of the days when I 
was young. There are very few lovely faces 
now. The young ladies are so pert, and 
forward, and that spoils the prettiest face in 
the world. Have you been drawing? And 
may we see it?” 

“No; I could not even tell where to 
begin. I can only draw a barn, or a linhay, 
or a stile; great distance, and grandeur, are 
beyond me altogether. I know what I can 
do, and what I can’t.” 

“ Then,” replied the Colonel, who rejoiced 
in common sense, “you know the most 
important thing there is for us to know, It 
is just what the young ladies never seem to 
know now; nor even the old gentlemen. I 
am very much afraid my son will tell you that 
I don’t, for one. As for him, he does not 
know what he can do, and he is too bashful 
to find out.” 


It takes a long time to 
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“T like to hear my father talk,” said Jack ; 
who had been observing, with intense delight, 
the conquest of the Colonel by the maiden 
of his love; “he positively hates conceit, 
and no one can have less of it than he has. 
Yet one of the foremost objects of his life 
seems to be—to make me conceited ! ” 

“We must not trouble you, at first sight ;” 
his father said to Rose very gravely, meaning 
thereby to rebuke his son for intruding family 
politics, though himself had set the example; 
“with such little discussions as we have at 
home. When we have the honour of knowing 
you better, there will be time enough for that. 
But why are you sitting here all alone? Has 
any jealousy on Julia’s part—I mean have 
they contrived, for some young ladies are 
not entirely above all tricks, to put you 
aside, to shelf you—as we say, with any one 
no longer wanted ?” 

“ Quite the contrary. Iranaway. I am 
so accustomed to be alone. A crowd of 
strangers bewilders me. I have scarcely begun 
to enjoy this view yet. Have you ever seen 
anything more beautiful ?” 

“Never; at least of its own special kind. 
But we are interfering with your enjoyment. 
It was not my fault, it was my son’s ; though 
I must not blame him for so pleasant a 
surprise. But promise me one thing, if you 
are not engaged, allow me to take care of 
you, when we meet by-and-by. I don’t know 
what the arrangements are. But after the 
great engineering scheme, the fires will be 
lighted, and some cookery ensue. I mean, 
if the rain should have the manners to keep 
off. My old friend Short says that it will pour 
before six o’clock; and he is nearly always 
right. We must hope for the best. What 
would all the ladies do?” 

Rose promised gladly to place herself in 
such good care; and upon that pledge they 
left her, and returned to the gay folk in the 
valley.. “ Now you understand why I brought 
you up,” John Westcombe said, as they were 
going down the hill. “That is the young 
lady I mean to marry; that is to say, if I 
can, If I don’t, I shall marry nobody.” 

* I never heard you speak like that before, 
and I think you might have asked my leave, 
or (if that is out of date) my opinion at least,” 
his father replied, rather sharply for him. 
“You remind me of our great commander. 
She is a very sweet and charming girl. But 
I must know a great deal more about her. 
How did you make her acquaintance, my 
boy ?” 

Jack told him all about it, and all that he 
could tell, without breaking his pledge to 





Mr. Arthur; and the Colonel’s brave eyes 
shone with softness, when he heard of what 
Rose had done. “A noble girl! A most 
noble girl! I am not surprised at your 
infatuation, Jack;” he exclaimed as he 
shook his son’s hand again; “but you must 
not be in such a hurry. Such maidens are 
not to be won in a moment. Moreover, I 
must know more about her, or at any rate 
about her father. Keep out of sight, for the 
rest of the day, and leave her to me entirely. 
I shall manage better than you would.” 

This arrangement was not at all to the 
liking of the younger gentleman; but he 
could not oppose it with any good grace, 
when his father had just been so kind to him. 
But before he had time to think much about 
that, or make any promise about it, a great 
patch of yellow was seen between the 
branches, waving and flapping over Fingle 
Bridge. ‘It must be a flag of ‘ keep away,’ 
as we used to call it,” said the old soldier to 
his son; “perhaps there are gipsies there, 
and small-pox.” 

‘No, it is a flag of ‘ come on,’ a signal for 
the men on the hill, and for us to assemble. 
The ‘great piece of sport,’ as Dicky Touch- 
wood calls it, or, as Mr. Short describes it, 
‘the atrocious bit of poaching,’ is now to 
come off, for ourenjoyment. That flag is the 
handkerchiet of Canon Botrys, a bandana as 
large as a table-cloth. He is famous for 
them, and for his knowledge of port wine.” 

Colonel Westcombe felt a deep interest in 
this, for he always liked to follow up such 
questions, and had often heard of Canon 
Botrys; “he deserves, then, to fly his own 
flag,” said he. 

But no time remained for discussion of the 
Canon’s merits, or of even more important 
subjects, for spectacle, and action, at short 
notice, took the place of dialogue. “You 
are not to go until they have begun. I beg 
of you, ladies, to be good enough to keep 
back ; you will be in the way, and get fright- 
fully splashed,” Dicky ‘Touchwood was 
shouting, again and again; but the ladies 
were determined to be in good time, and 
were zealously hurrying one another. For 
Dicky had been too proud of his scheme, to 
keep his own counsel about it. 

“Tf you will only wait a quarter of an 
hour,” he cried in despair, as the ladies still 
rushed on; “I will have a path cut for you, 
such a nice path, that you will be able to get 
along, without the least danger to your dresses. 
But now—oh dear, there will be such a lot 
of mending!” At this the ladies only 


laughed, and bore on all the faster, and a 
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saucy girl called back to ask, if he thought 
she had never been in a wood till now. 
“There won't be a fish, not a single minnow 
even, if you go ten steps further. Upon my 
word and honour, it is too bad, after all my 
trouble, to be laughed at!” So hot was his 
wrath, that he strove to get in front of the 
ladies, to bar the way ; but the track was so 
natrow and the ground so steep, that without 
a rude push he could not do it. And Dicky 
was more polite than they, as a host and a 
gentleman must be. But suddenly the ladies 
met their match. 

A shortish old man, with hedger’s gloves 
on, and a rip-hook swinging in one hand, 
confronted the fair troop at a sharp corner, 
where the narrow path overhung the river. 
“Yew baide there till nex’ taime,” said the 
old man, planting a sheep-hurdle stuffed with 
furze and briar, under the saucy young lady’s 
nose, and proceeding to lash it, with tough 
oak frithles, to a pair of stout ash-saplings ; 
“se zoon'as Maister Dicky hath had one of 
’e a bit, a’ wull know better than to razon 
wi’ a vemmel.” Having fastened his hurdle 
at the foot as well, John Sage proceeded with 
some more important work ; and the ladies 
confessed themselves beaten, forthe moment. 
“ The wood is full of vipers newly hatched,” 
they said to one another, with their usual 
knowledge ; “and even if one could get out 
of their way, there is no getting through the 
vile brambles.” So they madg up their 
minds, that there was nothing worth seeing. 
Nevertheless they were all very angry, or, at 
any rate, pretended so to be; until they 
were called to their first refreshment, which 
proved most satisfactory. 

“Now come and see my engineering,” 
cried Dicky, running down the path, in a 
reek of mud and water, as one who had been 
labouring, the while they were indulging; 
“no pop-stuff for me, no thank you! One 
glass of ale, and I am off again. Mr. Short, 
you call yourself a great fisherman ; come and 
see me catch more in one hour, than you will 
catch in the whole course of your life.” 

It was villainously true ; wicked advantage 
had been taken of a doubt of the river about 
its course, where a: violent flood had once 
endeavoured to cut short a gentle winding of 
the glen. “It ought to be straight,” Squire 
Touchwood said, with a true Briton’s love of 
brevity ; “ between its extreme points, it has 
no right to go twisting in that clumsy way. 
I will get the man’s leave, and do it for him. 
We will invite him to see it done. It will 
improve his property ever so much; and if 
he behaves well, he shall haye some fish.” 








So Farmer Crang came down, to see what 
they were going to do with him; and he 
lived upon so steep a hill, that when he had 
to go home at night, it kept on knocking him 
on the chin, much as he tried to keep above 
it, while feeling that he meant what he had 
a right to do—to get at his house at the top 
of it. 

But that happened later. At present, he 
belonged to the Rechabites, for at least 
twenty minutes, in spite of all the ladies 
coming up to him with glasses. But when 
he saw a cork go up, like the rising of a lark, 
into the sky, Farmer Crang said, “ A’ must 
be zunthin’ undernathe ’un. I winder if a’ 
wud make me go up.” It made him go up for 
a brief elevation, and come down sadly after- 
wards. 

Therefore ‘the whole thing was a great 
success. Without taking anything to raise 
their colour, the ladies were refreshed into a 
finer peace of mind ; and the gentlemen took 
heart, and tried to please’ them. And in 
excellent spirits, they all set off, to see the 
great spectacle, now prepared. For the river 
running under Fingle Bridge was ruddy with 
more than legendary slaughter, or muddy 
perhaps with the stir’ of many ‘“ navvies.” 
Miss Arthur, inheriting some little share of 
her father’s love of solitude, and as yet unac- 
customed to wine and noise, had been 
wandering in the wood, while the luncheon 
went on, with a quiet young lady whose 
acquaintance she had made, and even Jack 
Westcombe had failed to find her. But now 
she came down, to see what was going on, 
for fear of being thought rude and odd. At 
once Miss Perperaps, who had been doing 
particularly well among the bottles, ran up 
and embraced, and scolded and fed her, and 
turned away the other young lady, and led 
her to behold the engineering feat. 

Alas the poor Teign like the Achelous, or 
the river that offended Cyrus, had been 
turned out of its ancient bed, for nearly a 
quarter of a mile. At the head of a long 
loop a dam had been piled, while a channel 
was cut into the heel; the dastardly water, 
perpetually labouring to degrade itself most 
rapidly, rushed down the new cut, and 
deserted the old, with all the bosom-friends 
enshrined in it. These, in their honest faith, 
never could believe that the sweet haunts of 
childhood would bewray them ; and they 
said to one another, as the banks went up, 
and their own swimming places seemed to go 
down very low, that here must be a new form 
of drought, beginning with dreadfully muddy 
water. But the elderly trout were not 
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satisfied with this ; they knew that the world 
is full of angles, and they hurried up and 
down to know the meaning of it all. Un- 
luckily for them, they added nothing to 
their wisdom ; if they went down stream, 
John Sage stopped them, with all his de- 
scendants wading gladly; if they darted 
up stream, things were worse, for thick legs 
in worsted stockings were puddling all the 
water. Therefore they assembled in their 
pools, to think about it. And this was as 
stupid a thing as they could do. 

Men are so prone to think about them- 
selves only, and from a higher view endowed 
so largely with contempt of what other beings 
think of them, that scarcely more than two 
minds,.of all the many present dwelt with any 
feeling on this outrage to the fish. Mr. Short 
was shocked, and so was John Westcombe, 
from that love of fair play, which is bred of 
manly sport ; and these two would not even 
go to see what happened, neither would they 
taste a fish thus murdered. Rose Arthur 
also thought it a cruel piece of business; but 
Spotty was in ecstasy, and dragged her on 
to look at it. 

To describe such a villainous slaughter 


of trout would be almost as bad as to share: 


in it. Enough, and more than enough to 
say, that these poaching scamps got as 
much as they could carry, with two strong 
donkeys to help them ; and the only piece of 
luck was that Canon Botrys, in his greed for 
stewed eel, got his thumb bitten through by 
a patriarch of that nimble race, and his cir- 
culation being somewhat thick, congestion 
ensued, and he was put upon gruel, without 
even a spoonful of crusted port to flavour it, 
until the following October. Sir Joseph 
Touchwood heard of it, and was truly 
thankful. 

But for the others there was vengeance 
also. Every one of them became a fish, or 
wished to be one, for several hours of his 
life that night. The rain avenged the river, 
not by sheer wrath only, but also by a 
subtlety of fine skill and high finish. As- 
tutely it began, as if meaning nothing beyond 
a drop or two to lay the dust, and to set the 
birds singing, and the young men winging 
their umbrellas for the maidens of their love. 
The leaves, now growing to a steadfast 
colour—for oak-apple day was come and 
gone—took only as many drops as they 
could hold, so that eyes under new bon- 
nets might be lifted up, and admire them 
without fear of wet response. ‘“ How lovely 
they do look in their tears!” exclaimed 
a young lady in sky-blue silk. “But I 














hope 
Spotty. 

Laying aside further dread of that, when 
Prebendary Woolfleece (who kept a rain- 
gauge) staked his reputation on a lovely 
evening, all the company, full of bright alac- 
rity assembled, in the open space below the 
bridge, to fry their great hoist of fish, and 
cook their other dainties. Lady Touchwood 
(who had kept as much out of the way as 
was possible for the feast-lady, by force ot 
many good reasons of her own) came forward 
now, to show her daughter’s fearful ignorance 
of the soundest of all accomplishments. 
The fires of furze made a beautiful blaze, 
succeeded by a sweet glow of embers, frying- 
pans abounded, and bladders of lard, and 
jars of very lightly salted butter, and any one, 
with the rudest rudiments of knowledge, was 
at liberty to try his hand, or hers, or both 
together. They did it; they did not care 
what came of it, because they had nothing to 
pay for it; and supposing a trout to be coal 
on one side, and as raw as a candle on the 
other, they found out some part of him done 
very nicely, and praised one another's 
cookery. And more engagements, with a 
view to matrimony, were made, before it 
began to rain again, than had ever been 
heard of in so short a time, or than parents 
approved, or than ever came to anything. 

In this witching hour of the time, with 
gentle feelings, and genial smells, beginning 
to pervade the valley, and the sparkle of the 
sun upon the lightly sprinkled leaves contri- 
buting myriad playfulness, Jack Westcombe, 
who never had been capable of coping with 
the growth of the age in facetiousness—the 
cuckoo that has ousted both wit and humour 
—was looking as if he would like to take one 
of his hosts by the neck, and lay him in a 
frying-pan. ‘The desire was natural, but far 
from just; for Dicky was behaving in his 
very best style, and for the good of the com- 
pany. While laid up so sadly, and yet so 
sweetly, at Lark’s Cot, he had found out that 
Rose was a ministering angel at the frying- 
pan, and especially in the last offices of 
trout. In right of this knowledge, he brought 
her forward toa central pan upon the embers, 
where the poor creatures were being mur- 
dered again by an elegant lady from Exeter. 
But Rose, though her heart was aroused at 
such a sight, drew back, with the sensitive 
recoil of: genius, until the other lady upset 
the frying-pan, and ran away to make a boast 
of it! 

Then Miss Arthur was moved beyond her 
wont, and resolved to do things properly ; 


they won’t cry too much,” said 
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for the substance and spirit of good work 
were in her, and slur and waste were an out- 
rage to her mind. Without a word of any- 
thing, she tucked her sleeves up, so as not to 
leave a crease upon them, and she asked for 
some butter with no salt in it, and a cold 
frying-pan without seam on the bottom. Bad 
work cannot be turned into good ; any more 
than wrong can be turned into right, in this 
world. Men of great learning came up to 
help her ; but she only bowed, and begged 
them not to do so. Only, for the sake of her 
frock, she accepted Archdeacon Barleycorn’s 
offer of his “‘ long front”—who came to an 
apron afterwards—to save her “i/iet from 
rockets of the fire capricious. Then she 
busked up the fire ; for it is not good to have 
too slow an ember, neither to let the pan sit 
down on it ; and then—it would be very un- 
fair to say how—she fried trout so that they 
were grateful. And (as every one who does 
good work, in this age of slur, gets over- 
worked immediately,) from every other bon- 
fire fish came pouring ; and the Chapter came 
to an appetite again, by sniffing, and behold- 
ing laymen eat ; and Dicky Touchwood was 
in ecstasies, and Julia loftily sarcastic. For 
Sir Robert Moneywig had just arrived, and 
his daughter Chrysolite shone most grandly. 

Colonel Westcombe watched all these 
things duly, in his quiet well-contented style ; 
while Mr. Short bustled about among the 
ladies, allotting to every one her proper 
period, as if he still carried his Grandfather’s 
watch. After these duties, he foregathered 
with his friend, bringing a bottle of the 
“Extra Sec,” intended for the great Sir 
Robert. ‘“ Now what do you think of those 
three girls,” he asked, “ Miss Moneywig, 
Miss Touchwood, and Miss Arthur ?” 

The Colonel, ina personal question like this, 
made a point of forming no hasty opinions ; 
unless he was downright forced to do so, by 
indignation, or admiration, or some other 
power that stormed his judgment. In his 
active days, he had waited to be told what 
he was to do; and then he always did it. 

“Short, you know as well as Ido. They 
are all very beautiful girls ;” he said. “ How 
is good Nous? Is his throat-wound gone?” 

“Now don’t attempt to put me off like 
that. I have told you all about him, long 
ago. Much credit to you, that such things 
should happen. They have made you a 
Justice of the Peace; and you must stir. 
But I will know your opinion of my lovely 
little Rose.” 

“She is no little Rose, she is a fine tall 
girl, and very soon will be a beautiful woman. 





I will not say a word against the others. 
But even while she works, see how she walks! 
No Devonshire maid can walk like that. 
When I was a young man once in Spain— 
but never mind; all has been ordered for 
the best.” 

“T should hope so. You villain, how dare 
you sigh? But here comes something, both 
to sigh for, and to groan; as old Farmer 
Pook said in church, when I exhorted my 
hearers to sigh for their transgressions. 
‘Dunno the way to zaigh,’ he shouted out, 
for I happened to look at him, as I spoke ; 
‘our vam’ly always groanies.’ And here 
comes a groaning time for all young ladies. 
I told you all along what it would be.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.— EGYPTIAN NIGHT. 


Now all these people—and there must 
have been a hundred, of the polished mate- 
rial, and as many of the rough, according to 
the division now in vogue—had thoroughly 
enjoyed a very pleasant day, and could 
scarcely expect, as reasonable beings, to enjoy 
the night as well. Without slaying a black 
sheep in honour of the wind, or a white 
orfe, to propitiate the moon, or even paying 
heed to weather-glass, they had ventured, at 
a risky time of year, into the stronghold of 
bad weather ; and they did not even bless 
their stars, for the luck so far vouchsafed to 
them. So they wanted a lesson, and they 
got it most impressively. 

Having made an exemplary mistake of 
late, and paid for it with his chronometer, 
Parson Short (although boldly prophetic to the 
Colonel) had refused to do more than shake 
his head, when the ladies consulted him 
about their clothes. The wisest of men 
loses faith in his wisdom, when it has cost 
him a lump of his tithes, and suspects a vein 
of irony; as the Pythia might have done, 
after failing to predict her own robbery. But 
now there was no possibility of mistake, to 
any one acquainted with the manner of the 
moor. ‘“ Have you brought your close car- 
riage, as I told you?” asked the Parson. 

Colonel Westcombe replied that, much as 
he disliked to be shut up in a box on wheels, 
he had come in his wife’s carriage, both to 
please her, and to help any women who 
might be in trouble of the rain. “ There are 
lots of great people here,” said the Parson, 
smiling wickedly, “without so much as Tim 
Pugsley’s poke, to protect their sumptuous 
raiment, Not one of them will bear the idea 
of being soaked, although they all have 
courted it. The Touchwoods have two closed 
carriages here; but the hired things (such 
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as Rose and Spotty came in) are as open as 
a net; a tarred net is their similitude. With 
half am hour’s rain, they drip black drops, 
that never come out, though you wash and 
wring for ever. Little Rose deserves a 
better fate than that. How lovely she looks 
in her silver grey! She has not the least 
sense of the rain impending; and rain, and 
ruin, are the same word to her frock. She 
will cry; for she never had such a frock 
before ; and she won't care twopence for its 
value perhaps, but for the disaster to her 
father’s kindness. Your carriage will be 
besieged by mighty ladies; but they can 
afford to get tarred every day. Make Rose 
go with you, and put her in first, and dare 
her to come out, and put your terrier on her 
cloak ; or else they will turn her out, or sit 
upon her lap ; those ladies are such tremen- 
dous crushers.” 

“Short, I have known you for twenty 
years ;” said his old friend, looking with sur- 
prise at him ; “ but you are full of unknown 
corners still. See to it all yourself. I can- 
not perceive any ground for rushing into 
action, before completing my dinner. One 
reason why we generally got off pretty well, 
was that we seldom went into action with 
empty bellies; as our brave foes.very often 
had to do. What we had was tough; but 
we got through it, and were fit for tough work 
afterwards. Ah, there will never be such 
days again. Our muscles stood up, like 
stubs of wire, and our teeth would go through 
heart of oak. How well I remember an old 
Spanish cock, when I had the honour of 
dining—but perhaps, I have mentioned that 
to you before.” 

** Scarcely less than fifty times. The tale 
has an improving tendency ; and I wish there 
were time for another edition. This lamb is 
excellent, and eke the lobsters. Takea bone 
with you, like an old campaigner ; and get 
your horses in, as soon as may be. In a few 
minutes there will be helter-skelter. Here 
comes the swirl of air, that outruns the storm. 
I will bring Rosie to the road across the 
bridge.” 

“ Now, don’t you get in front of Jack,” 
called out the Colonel, as the Parson made 
off, with the.wind behind him; “ Jack must 
learn to do the proper business for the ladies. 
You have had your time, and let it go by. 
Leave Rose to Jack; she is too young for 
you. You may do the best you can with 
Julia. Don’thurry me. I won't be hurried. 
What are these petty drizzles, after the 
mountain-storms I have had to encounter, for 
whole weeks together? ‘True it is, that I was 








younger then ” he added, as his hat flew 
away into the river ; “ but never mind, I can 
always tie my head up. The rising genera- 
tion is a wonder ; but if they lose their hats, 
their heads go too. Equally hollow both of 
them.” 

Colonel Westcombe very seldom said a 
spiteful word ; but it was enough to vex him, 
to see his new beaver display no swimming 
power, in the rapids of the Teign ; and to 
hear a loud laugh from some young fellows 
(meant for gentlemen) who, if they had been 
at all up to their birth, would have jumped 
into the water, and pushed one another out 
of it, in rivalry to help a white-haired man. 
The Colonel, in reply to their laugh, bowed 
gravely, to thank them for having observed his 
trouble ; and then, with deliberation, walked 
into the river, found his water-logged hat, 
and without another glance at them, crossed 
the rugged channel, to save going round by 
the bridge for his horses. Jack Westcombe, 
who was watching Rose, saw by her glance 
that something was wrong in that direction ; 
and as soon as he found out what it was, 
indignation made him act amiss. For he 
took the two leaders, in the heyday of their 
grin, and recalled their jocularity to their own 
concerns, by delivering them handsomely 
into a lively stickle. 

Scarcely was there time to get fairly through 
this, before the full brunt of the storm was 
upon them, and the valley was swept with 
confusion. The hills seemed to bow in the 
darkening air ; and torrent wisps, like pitch- 
forked hay, covered all the lines of wood 
and crag. Away went canvas, kettle-poles, 
and hampers; and not even a bottle full of 
stout could keep its heels. The ladies, who 
would not heed a word of warning, clung to the 
trees, and strove to bring their skirts behind 
them ; for skirts were then worn, where they 
now have heel-flaps. Like arrows a cloth- 
yard long, thickened in with cross-bow bolts, 
came the flight of the rain, with a cast of blue 
among the tree-trunks, where it ran into the 
forest haze. Where it struck the young 
leaves, they went up, like shells, with the 
glazed side downward, and any brown folio of 
last year, still sticking to its musty chronicle, 
was whirled and tossed off, like a winnowing. 

But one of the worst things, for all the 
good people, who had fed on the fat of the 
land all day, and greased every briar with 
daintiness, was the rising of their ashes into 
their own eyes and teeth. Stacks of dried 
furze from the hill had been burnt, to enable 
them to spoil cookery, and many a poor 
tree had been harried of its young leaves, 
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by their skeltering smoke. And now, being 
full of intelligence, they owned—whenever 
they found space for a whisper—that there 
is such a thing as paying dearly for one’s 
roast. 

Young Westcombe had observed, with 
much vexation, that through Squire Dicky’s 
manceuvre about Rose, his own good father 
had been robbed of the pleasure of: her 
company, at dinner-time. After all the kind- 
ness of Mr. Arthur, and the confidence 
placed in his -honour, Jack had felt, through- 
out the day, that it would be mean on his 
part to take advantage of this neutral ground, 
and endeavour so to steal into forbidden 
graces. Nevertheless, it had seemed quite 
fair to bring about, as far as might be, a 
feeling of good will, and independent liking, 
between the fair stranger and the Colonel. 
And now, when he saw the hope of this cut 
short, in the general confusion, and nobody 
coming to the aid of poor Miss Arthur, his 
heart burned within him to redress the sad 
neglect. Without a moment lost, he ran up, 
and led her into a beautifully sheltered spot, 
where a cove of dry stone was overhung with 
fringe of ivy. ‘‘ You never think twice about 
yourself,” he said; “‘they have roasted you, 
and run away, and left you to get sodden.” 

“It is not quite so bad as that,” she 
answered, while the storm increased around ; 
“Tam not even wet; and if I were, it would 
not hurt me, except for my father’s kindness.” 

“How fond you are of your dear father ! 
I am sure I am not at all surprised at it. I 
have met him several times; and I feel as 
if—but he does not want any praise of 
mine.” 

“He is far above anybody’s praise,” said 
Rose, lifting her gentle eyes with pride ; and 
then for fear of seeming rude, she added,— 
“but I am very glad that you speak so; 
because you are so straightforward.” 

“And what did you think of my father, 
if you please? You have not seen him at 
his best to-day. People of this kind put 
him out, because he is so unpretentious. I 
was in such a rage, when they called you 
away, just when my father would have got 
on well. It was too bad of that little 
miserable Dicky. I would gladly have put 
him on the bonfire. I hope he is drenched 
by this time.” 

“You should not say such little things. 
I am sure you do not mean them. He is 
not well yet; and he is never very strong. 
There was such a rush of dust, that I cannot 
be sure, but I think I saw Lady Touchwood, 
in the distance, putting him into the great 





yellow carriage, with a tall man to take care 
of him, He requires to be well looked after.” 

Jack Westcombe laughed, for he was 
greatly pleased. Young men seem to have 
no confidence at all, either in their own 
choice, or in the judgment of the chosen one, 
or why do they continually get so jealous of 
some fellow utterly below contempt? “You 
scarcely scem ‘to share his dear Mamma’s 
opinion of him,” Jack became quite noble, as 
he cast off petty feelings; “ but, Miss Arthur, 
there are many things about him, that one 
cannot help feeling an affection for. He 
does not give himself half the airs, that might 
be expected of him. He is very kind-hearted, 
and he loves his bit of sport, and he tries to 
set up a strong way of his own; if his mother 
and sister would only let him. He won’t 
take to cheating, like his father—at least, 
that is not what I ought to say; what I 
mean is, that he does not love commerce, 
and contracts, and those dishonest ways of 
getting half-a-dozen carriages. He is soft; 
but by way of contrast I like him. Squire 
Dicky is not a bad fellow at all.” 

Rose Arthur looked at Jack, as he shook 
his head judicially, after summing up in favour 
of Dicky Touchwood ; and she wondered at 
his impartiality about a gentleman, whom he 
had longed so lately to put upon one of 
the bonfires. Somehow or other, she had 
formed great faith in the stability of this Jack ; 
and now he seemed a Jack of both sides. 

“You must not suppose that he will ever 
do anything,” continued the other, for fear of 
having helped to exalt his rival dangerously ; 
“he will never do any good, as long as he 
exists. Only it is a great thing to do no 
harm, for people who have gone up so, and 
made a heap of money. But you have not 
told me, what you thought of my good father.” 

“IT never saw anybody I liked so much, 
without knowing anything about them, He 
seems to me to be of the very noblest nature ; 
and he had just come up a tremendous hill !” 

“He can go up ahill now, every bit as 
well as I can,” said Jack with filial poetic 
licence ; “ if it wasn’t for his wounds, I could 
never overtake him, But that is a trifle, 
compared to what they say about him, in all 
the great histories. In at least three battles 
with the entire French army, everything 
depended upon my father; and he did it so 
superbly, that their only chance was, to run 
away immediately. He never mentions it; 
and he would be very angry, to think that I 
knew anything about it. But history is 
history, and there you find the whole of it. 
Though I should not have known half as 
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much as I do, if it had not been for old 
General Punk. The General is a most 
opinionated man, and a great friend of my 
father’s ; and when anything is said, he shuts 
‘one eye, and just glances with the other at 
my father. If you could only see him, you 
would understand how our old officers con- 
ceal their exploits.” 

“T have always thought, and I am quite 
sure now,” cried Rose, blushing up to her 
long eyelashés, as she dropped them in sweet 
excitement, “that my father must have done 
great exploits too ; because he never speaks 
of them. He was in the thickest of the war 
in Spain; as I know from a quantity of little 
things, about olives, and grapes, and cork- 
trees. But oh, Mr. Westcombe, I never 
meant to speak of it; and I beg you not 
to say a word about it. My father’s desire 
is to live in strict retirement, as nearly all 
the great men long to do. I may trust you, 
I am sure, not to say a word about it.” 

“Your father has trusted me,” Jack 
answered, with a gaze magnanimously calm 
and abstract, considering. the state his heart 
was in; “I know a great deal more of him, 
than anybody else does. He said that he 
could see what I was, quite plainly; and I 
do not violate any confidence in telling you 
that he liked me.” 

It may be doubted whether this was purely 
upright on the part of Mr. John Westcombe. 
And he even felt some doubts upon the point 
himself, when he came to think of it after- 
wards. But for Rose to be looking at him 
as she was, and for him to be looking at her, 
and knowing how seldom he got any chance 
of so doing—purely through his own up- 
rightness—and feeling what a difference it 
made to him, even to be near her in the 
very worst of weather; and what a thing it 
would be, to have made her think a little of 
him, just now and then, with a gentle bit of 
sympathy, and a soft curiosity about his 
thoughts—all this, in one moment, crowding 
in upon him so, left him very little time for 
neglecting his own interests. 

“If the rain would only stop;” said the 
young lady, looking round, for something 
superior to talk of; ‘but it seems to be 
growing darker, almost every minute. It 
serves me quite right for my selfishness in 
coming.” 

“You should never say that. You did 
not come, to please yourself; but because 
your father wished it. Leave everything to 
me. I will take good care, that you shall get 
home quite dry, and very nice—though no- 
thing makes you look anything but nice. Now 





will you be frightened, if I run away for less 
than ten minutes; and witl you promise 
strictly to stay here?” 

She laughed at the idea of being frightened ; 
and nodded, with a pretty smile, her promise 
to stay there. “But I am so afraid that 
you will get wet!” she said, with a glance 
worth a thousand thorough duckings. In 
fear‘of making answer too impulsive, Jack 
kissed his hand, and set forth into the storm, 
wishing hotly that there was a hurricane or 
deluge, to meet for her sake, and to shield 
her from. And she came to the corner of 
the shelter, and peeped round, with her beau- 
tiful hair scattered down the outward shoulder, 
and her hat blown back, and the carmine of 
the wind striking the oval of her gentle face. 
“Go back;” he shouted, and she obeyed 
him, and thought of him the whole time that 
she was left alone. 

The age of our country was already falling 
into that querulous dotage of finicking, now 
sO universal in the tooth-less time; but still 
a young Englishman was ashamed, to -put 
himself under an umbrella ; though now their 
only shame is, to have one too large to be 
taken for more than their essential parasol. 
Jack never knew—for love was still existing 
—whether it rained, or blew, or thundered, 
or whether an earthquake was running in the 
neighbourhood. The only occupation of 
his mind was, to consider the doings of Rose, 
and the sayings of Rose, the lookings of Rose, 
and the thinkings of the same, whenever they 
were not past finding out. And he never 
said to himself—‘“I may be a fool;” the 
wisdom, or the folly, of himself was never 
mooted. His heart was gone entirely beyond 
the mind’s discussion ; and the two agreed to 
let it be; so long as they were happy. 

‘*Why Jack, my boy, you look as if you 
had just come across an angel,” Mr. Short 
exclaimed, in his unromantic style, as West- 
combe rushed in, among a score of people 
fighting for a dry place, until they got their 
carriages ; “come along a little way, and I 
will introduce you to Canon Botrys, and our 
good Archdeacon. Young men should never 
miss an opportunity. I know a man who 
got a living, because his handkerchief was 
dry. You ought to be in orders, and you 
shall be yet; because it is too late for any- 
thing else. ‘They are under a wall, and they 
have got nice daughters. You will go away, 
without having seen a single soul.” 

“T have seen everybody in the place worth 
seeing ; and I don’t know how to see souls ;” 
Jack answered with a rudeness unusual to 
him; but the levity of Bachelor Short was 
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distasteful to his feelings. “ All I want to 
know is—where is our trap, and where is the 
governor?” 

*« Let me put you up to a little thing, Jack,” 
the Vicar replied, with a turn of kind thought, 
which the young man had scarcely earned of 
him ; “if you want to keep a seat, in your 
good father’s carriage, for any one very nicely 
dressed, and likely to shed tears at the drops 
of tar-water, let the other flys, and rumbelows, 
come down first. The ladies will rush into 
the first that come ; without two thoughts of 
ownership. And the Colonel is so polite, 
that he would let them pack your carriage, up 
to the glasses, and order him all about with it. 
You would never get home to-night, to begin 
with ; and you could not squeeze even Spotty 
Perperaps in, not to speak of any other well- 
dressed young lady. Youtwigme. Ha, see 
the first proof of it.” A lumbering fly came 
down ; and was crammed, four on each seat, 
before the horse could stick his heels in. 

“Thank you!” cried Jack, “ what a clear 
head you have got! Mr. Short, I beg your 
pardon. You have obliged me greatly. But 
keep Miss Perperaps for our carriage.” 

In another instant, he was running up the 
hill, just in time to stop his father’s carriage 
from coming down it; though the Colonel, 
defiant of all rain, was on the box. ‘“ Draw 
aside a bit, I want to speak to you;” cried 
Jack ; and his father obeyed him, for he saw 
that it was earnest. “Take the reins, and 
manage it yourself,” replied the Colonel, as 
soon as he had heard what his son’s idea was ; 
“T dare say you are right; and it would 
please me more to save a poor young lady, 
than a dozen of these grand madams, who 
have fifty fine dresses at home.” ‘She never 
thinks twice about her dress,” said Jack; 
“she would look just as well in a potato- 
sack. It is only because her father was so 
kind about it. Miss Perperaps told me the 
story; and I hope to have her with us also, for 
she is not very rich. Father, jump inside, 
you are very wet already.” 

By this good management, it was brought 
about that the Colonel, and Miss Perperaps, 
had the carriage to themselves, and Mr. Short 
stood by the horses, while Jack, with a great 
pile of wrappings, went to look for his be- 
loved. She had obeyed his injunctions to 
stay there, and added such a pretty blush of 
pleasure, to her look of gratitude for his thought- 
fulness, that he scarcely knew how to protect 
her enough. 

“ Please to remember one thing,” he said, 
as her dimpled chin protruded from his 


mother’s carriage-fur, and he took the liberty 
XXII—27 








of asking for a pin; “ unless you keep quite 
close to my arm, through the wood, every- 
thing will blow away, and: my father will 
abuse me. He always says that I am so 
clumsy, whenever ladies are concerned.” 

‘“« Then I doubt whether he can understand 
the subject ; or, at any rate, not so well as 
you do. You have done everything to per- 
fection ; and I shall never be able to thank 
you enough.” 

In a quarter of an hour, Jack was driving 
up the winding hill, towards Drewsteignton ; 
a very long roundabout road, but the only 
one fit for a carriage towards the moor ; while 
Mr. Short fetched his own horse, and faced 
the storm up the steepy track, that climbs to 
Cranbrook Castle. ‘I shall beat Christowell, 
long before you are,” he had called in at the 
window, as he saw Rose sitting, in a happy 
condition, at the Colonel’s side, and Spotty 
set up opposite, in a grin of lively comfort ; 
“ young ladies, shall I tell your dear parents 
all about you ?” 

“You had better not,” cried Miss Perper- 
aps audaciously ; “we are ail right now, and 
we want them to get anxious. My pa would 
be very anxious, if he dared.” 

= T shall tell your dear step-mamma that you 
have been drowned ; it will be such a shock to 
her—when you come home alive.” 

Spotty was delighted with this tantalising 
prospect ; and she had such a real style of 
laughing, when she did laugh—which was not 
very often, for a frequent is a feeble laugh— 
that the Parson, in spite of all the weather, 
caught it up, and said to himself, as he rode 
away briskly, ‘‘I know a good many young 
fellows, who might do worse than marry 
Spotty Perperaps. In the dark she looks 
almost as wellas Miss Arthur ; and we mortals 
spend most of our time in the dark. I must 
get up this hill though, before it grows darker ; 
or down I go through the tree-tops.” 

For the gloom of night was closing in; so 
that the valley seemed to deepen and grow 
narrower, with the folds of the storm-cloud 
sweeping through the hollows, the clevices 
of crag thrown forth, by the bowing of trees 
to the wind, and the patches of gorse-land 
darkened by the soaking rain. Jack West- 
combe was fain to urge his horses up the 
hill, that he might get past the dangerous 
places, before the last of the daylight waned. 

“What a shame to let him get so wet!” 
said Spotty, who very soon dropped formality. 
“You must have brought a coachman, Colonel 
Westcombe, or a footman, or somebody.” 

“Only one man, to look after the horses ; 
and I lent him to some ladies, whose driver 
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had enjoyed the refreshments of the day too 
heartily. I fear there will be many accidents 
to-night. Six casks of XX, from Dunsford 
brewery, was an error of judgment upon Master 
Dicky’s part. However, have no fear about 
my son. He gets wet upon the moor con- 
tinually.” 

“What an extraordinary thing,” replied 
Spotty, who liked to give the world all the 
benefit of her shrewdness, “that your son 
should know the road, on this side of the 
moor, so well! I thought that you lived all 
away by Okehampton. There is no carriage- 
road, in that direction, from our village.” 

“Well, now you speak of it, I am surprised 
a little. Jack is always riding or walking 
about, here, there, and everywhere, without 
much object. His dear mother calls him a 
Will-of-the-wisp. But that would not teach 
him these roads, as you say, but rather the 
places where there are no roads. However, 
he seems to know his way right well. He has 
a most wonderful memory, that young man. 
It would be wrong for me to praise him; but 
I never meet any one who does not admire 
his abilities, and what is far more, his discre- 
tion, and steadiness, high principles, and 
truly noble feelings.” 

** He seems to ‘know how to drive, at any 
rate. Don’t you think so, Rosie dear?” 


“I know so little of carriages, that I can- 


not pretend to be a judge ;” answered Rose. 
“The only carriage I understand, is Mr. 
Pugsley’s tilt-cart; but I have a very slight 
acquaintance also, with Mr. Short’s yellow 
four-wheeled gig.” 

Colonel Westcombe laughed, and took her 
hand in his. “I like you very much,” he 
said, “because you are so truthful. Your 
father must allow you to come, and spend 
some time with us. I have heard that you 
have no mother; only a good father, to whom 
you are greatly attached, and who lives a 
very quiet life, just as we do.” 

Then suddenly Rose (who had never found 
time in the hurry and flurry, to think about 
it) discovered, that this most kind and love- 
able gentleman, looking so gently at her, was 
Mr. Short’s friend, whom he had wished to 
bring over to see them, two or three months 
ago. She ought to have known it long ago ; 
but her mind had been occupied so entirely, 
with the many new impressions of this strange 
day, that the one perception, of most impor- 
tance to her own little world, had escaped 
her. Now if, through her selfish stupidity, 
her father’s indulgence and confidence should 
recoil upon him, in the very result which he 
feared the most, better had she never beheld 





this day. Better at any rate would it be, 
to walk the many miles of rain and darkness, 
than to bring to her father’s door the man, 
whom least of all he wanted there. She 
longed to jump out of the carriage at once ; 
but a second thought showed her the folly of 
arousing curiosity, by an outrageous act. So 
she leaned back in the darkness, with a 
miserable mind. 

“You do not answer me, my dear,” said 
Colonel Westcombe, in his quiet winning 
tone, as if he sought a favour ; “ perhaps you 
are thinking, that I should have asked your 
father’s kind consent, before I spoke. If so, 
I believe that you are quite right. I spoke on 
the spur of the moment, from a wish not only 
to please myself, but to add to the happiness 
of my dear wife. Her health is not at all what 
we could wish. She is quite unable to meet 
rough people, or even our general visitors. 
But she loves a gentle face like yours, and a 
soft voice, and sweet quiet ways. And, I am 
sure, you will not think me rude in saying, 
that no young lady would be the loser, by the 
friendship of one so good, and kind, and 
motherly, and wonderfully well-informed.” 

“Oh I know what it would be, I have 
very often felt it. It is the very thing that I 
should like most dearly ;” Rose answered, 
with a little sigh, which vexed her, when she 
thought of it. “But there are always troubles 
—or at least, I should say obstacles—I can- 
not express myself very well, I know—but I 
thank you, with all my heart ; and you will 
understand me.” 

“It is the way her Pa shuts her up,” Miss 
Perperaps explained, reaching forward to the 
Colonel, as if he were deaf, as well as stupid; 
the very same thing, that my Step-Ma does 
to me. Only I do want dragooning, I admit; 
because I am awfully fond of pleasure. But 
she—you might put her in a bucket, and 
wind her up and down a well, all day; and 
she would smile, every time she came out at 
the top.” 

“You are a remarkable young lady too ;” 
said the Colonel, looking, with new interest, 
at as much as he could make out of this quick 
movement, which came to his shirt-frills, and 
then jerked back; “you seem to lose no 
time in making up your mind, and if possible, 
less in declaring it.” 

“‘That’s my card. Iam sat upon a good 
bit; because my Pa must go and have 
another sort of wife, when I was doing 
bloomingly. But I am beginning to come 
round ; and now they find me hot to sit 
upon.” 

Of all the things Colonel Westcombe 
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loathed, slang from a young girl’s lips was 
foremost. The girls of the present day fancy 
it a new thing, and arise upon their elders, to 
patter this vile English. If they knew, that 
their grandmothers were beaten out of all 
that stale stuff in their infancy, perhaps they 
would eschew the nauseous trick. 

“ Are you an intimate friend of Miss 
Arthur ?” Colonel Westcombe asked, without 
showing surprise ; “and did her father en- 
trust her to your charge ?” 

“T am not half so thick with her, as I 
should like to be. I scraped acquaintance | 
first professionally ; and I haven’t got much | 
further now, though I like her. And as for | 
her coming under my wing, Colonel, there is | 
not a year between us, I believe; and we 
both came under the Reverend Short; but 
he was spoons all day on Julia.” 

The elderly man was made quite happy by 
this explanation; for he knew the deep 
obstinacy of his son, and how love even 
screws down the lids of blind eyes. And it 





would have made a sad want of echo in his 
heart, if his only boy had loved a girl capable 
of being “‘ very thick” with Spotty Perperaps. 
Then his generous nature told him that he 
had wronged Miss Arthur, by the questions he 


had put ; and he scarcely saw how to let her 
know it, except by endeavouring to find her 
hand again. 

Her hand was trembling, when he found 
it; for a tallow-candle, stuck in a blacking- 
jar, and twinkling through lozenges of green 
glass, revealed the toll-gate on the Exeter 
road, within a mile of Christowell; and the | 
poor girl could think of no device for keep- | 
ing this carriage from her father’s gate. Very 
soon, a splashing, and a grinding sound 
announced the crossing of the Christow ford, 
below the village ; and then Spotty called out, 
“there’s my Pa’s house! Highly genteel, 
with a red bull’s eye. Hold hard, mister ; 
and thank you very much.” 

Miss Perperaps, after shaking hands with 
the Colonel, bounced out, and rang the pater- 
nal bell; while Rose made a quick attempt to 
follow, but without a rude push could not get 
by. “No, no, my dear; we will take you to 
your own door; or as near to it as we can 
get,’ Colonel Westcombe said decisively ; 
“this is not a night for walking, one step 
more than can be helped. Drive on, my 
boy, as far as Mr. Arthur’s. Don’t tell me 
about the road,” he continued, as Rose began 
imploring him not to risk his carriage ; “ if 
Pugsley can go there, so can we. Gee up, 
coachey !” Jack (though he had his own mis- 
givings as to what might come of it) aroused 








his nags with a cheerful flick, which made 
them sidle into one another; as men do, 
when the whip is in the air; both for the 
sake of sweet sympathy, and that the other 
may get the first turn of it. 

“‘ What a dark night!” said the Colonel, as 
they came to the bottom of the hill below 
Lark’s cot ; “‘ perhaps we have met the moor- 
land air. I never understand about such 
things, though I ought to do so thoroughly. 
‘It seems to me, to come in through the glass, 
a great deal more than the rain did. But 
perhaps I ought to lay the blame on my old 
eyes. Jack must have cat’s eyes to keep out 
of the ditch.” 

“‘T am sure he has very nice eyes, Colonel 
Westcombe ; not at all like cat’s eyes. And 
we ought to be very thankful to him, for the 
care he has taken of us all to-night.” 

“You seem to like Jack very much,” said 
the Colonel ; though he felt that it was not 
at all the thing to say. 

“T never saw any one'I liked more, as 
a stranger, of course, and a gentleman ; un- 
less it was yourself, Colonel Westcombe.” 

hat gentleman thanked her, and said no 
more. Only to himself he thought—“ Jack 
has still got his work to do, if he means to have 
this lovely girl. She respects him ; but she 
does not love him yet. No girl, worth having, 
tumbles into deep affection, even for such a 
fine fellow as my son. He must have oppor- 
tunities ; and he shall have them, if her father 
is worthy to be her father. And I ought to 
find out that at once.” 

To his great chagrin, and the pure delight 
of Rose, who was thinking mainly of her 
father still, the densest depth of night, that 
ever drove down from Dartmoor, came around 
them. The rain stopped suddenly, and the 
wind was hushed, except in the tops of invi- 
sible trees ; and a streak of black boggy fog 
settled heavily. The carriage-lamps (which 
had long been flickering, but managed to sur- 
vive while they got air) now gave up the ghost, 
in the murky reek. 

“T can’t see where to stop,” Jack called in, 


| through the front glass of the carriage. “ I’m 


afraid that we must have passed the gate. 
Please to ask Miss Arthur.” 

“ Please to stop here, if you have got my 
daughter,” a clear voice, from some one un- 
seen, replied ; and the panting horses, with 
their superior sense, came to a stand-still 
suddenly. 

“You shall not get out, Colonel West- 
combe; I beg of you, for my sake, not to get 
out,” cried Rose, that her father might know 
who was come. “Qh father dear, how you 
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must have been frightened ! 
away again.” 

Jack Westcombe heard kissing, which went 
to his heart, as Rose sprang into her father’s 
arms ; and then Mr. Arthur, forgetful of every- 
thing, except the duty of a gentleman, came 
forward to the carriage-door, and said,— 

“Colonel Westcombe, I thank you, with 
all my heart for your great kindness to my 
child. Will you come into my cottage, and 
have some refreshment? You have many 
miles, I fear, to travel yet.” 

“ Sir, I am very much obliged to you,” the 
ancient officer answered, without even trying 
to descry the other’s face, of which the dark- 
ness gave small chance; “but we must not 


I will never go : 


stop, now we have done our duty. And a 
pleasure too, the very greatest pleasure, to 
have been of the smallest service to a young 
lady, who has charmed me so. Good night, 
sir. Good night, my dear Miss Arthur. I 
only hope that you have not caught cold.” 

“Oh I do like him so much,” said Rose, 
as the carriage rumbled down the hill; “ he 
reminds me continually of you, papa. I do 
believe, you must have been a great deal 
together.” 

“It can hardly be possible,” thought the 
Colonel to himself; “and yet I seemed to 
; know the voice so well. But if so, poor 
fellow, how he is to be pitied! I scarcely 
know what is the proper thing to do.” 
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V.—VIOLIN FASCINATION. 


bed is only necessary to glance at the enor- 

mous variety of shapes that the viol-tribe 
has assumed, both before and after the 
creation of the violin, to judge of the inex- 
haustible dominion which the conception 
seems to have exercised over the human mind. 

The collector who cannot play, and the 
player who cannot collect, are alike victims 
of this mania for violins. Of what interest 
can they be to the collector, who keeps 
dozens of them, unstrung and unmended, in 
cupboards and cabinets, and shows them 
about to his bewildered guests like old pots 
or enamels? 

Look at a fine specimen or two, on and 
off, when you have the chance, and the 
mystery may possibly dawn upon you too. 

There, in a small compass, lies before you 
such a wonder of simplicity, subtlety, variety, 
and strength as perhaps no other object of 
equal dimensions can possess. The eye is 
arrested by the amber gloss and glow of the 
varnish ; the infinite grace of the multitu- 
dinous curves; the surface, which is nowhere 
flat, but ever in flowing lines, sunlit hollows 
of miniature hills and vales, irregular, like 
the fine surface of a perfectly healthy human 
body; its gentle mounds and depressions 
would almost make us believe that there is 
a whole underlying system of muscle—a very 
living organism, to account for such subtle yet 
harmonious irregularity of surface. Itis posi- 
tively alive with swelling and undulating grace. 

Then the eye follows with unabating 


ardour the outline—dipping in here or 
bulging there—in segments of what look like 
an oval or a circle, but which are never any 
part of an oval or circle—but something 
drawn unmechanically like a Greek frieze— 
after the vision of an inward grace. 

Its voice may be as fair as its form and 
finish; yet unstrung and silent, more truly 
can it be said of a violin than of any human 
creature, that “it is a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever,” for its beauty grows with the 
mellowness of age; its voice is sweeter as 
the centuries roll on, and its physical frame 
appears to be almost indestructible. 

And the player—who is not always a judge 
of a genuine violin, but goes by the sound 
qualities which suit him—he naturally adores 
what is within its limits scientifically the most 
perfect of all instruments. 

The four strings, of course, limit and 
define its harmonic resources—in combina- 
tion and viewed collectively in the quartet 
alone is it able to compass the extended de- 
velopments of harmony in bass, tenor, and 
treble clef, but as a tone-producing instru- 
ment it has no rival. It possesses accent 
combined with sustained and modified tone. 
The piano has accent, but little sustained 
and no modified tone ; the organ has accent, 
and sustained, but in a very imperfect sense, 
modified tone ; the violin possesses in per- 
fection all three. With the stroke of the 
bow comes every degree of accent; with 
the drawing and skilful sostenufo of up 
and down bowings the notes are indefinitely 
sustained to a degree far exceeding the 
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capacity of the human lungs; whilst every 
pulse ot emotion is through the pressure of 
the finger communicated to the vibrating 
string, and the tone trembles, shivers, thrills, 
or assumes a hard, rigid quality, passing at 
will from the variety of a whisper to a very 
roar or scream ot agony or delight. 

Can the soul of the musician fail to yield 
loving and utter allegiance to the sovereign 
power of the violin, which is so willing and 
ideal a minister of his subtlest inspirations— 
equal to the human voice in sensibility and 
expression, and far superior to it in compass, 
execution, variety, and durability ? 


VI.— HISTORY. 


The violin is not an invention, it is a 
growth. It is the survival of the fittest. 
‘The undeveloped elements oi the genus Viol, 
out of which grew the sfecies Violin, are to be 
found latent in the rebek, the crowth, and 
the rotta. In the struggle for existence 
each succumbed, leaving only its useful and 
vital elements to be recombined. 

The rebek bequeathed its rounded form 
pierced in the belly with two sound-holes, 
the bridge, tail-piece, screw-box, doubtless a 
sound-post, and that odd crook of a violin- 
bow often seen in the hands of stone angels 
in cathedrals of the fourteenth century. 

The crowth gives the all-important hint of 
the two vibrating boards joined by ribs; 
whilst from the rotta, or guitar-tribe, comes 
the lower end, and the upper end comes from 
the rebek—the elongated neck separate from 
the body, the frets, which for one hundred 
and fifty years delayed the advent of the 
violin, and the two concave side-curves so 
needful for the manipulation of the bow. 

This Viol—of no particular size or settled 


shape, or rather of all shapes and sizes, 


usually with a flat back and a round belly— 
was made in great profusion in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Any one who will 
glance at the case of ancient viols in the 
South Kensington Museum will be surprised 
at the fancy and fertility of form displayed. 
There was the Knee Viol, the Bass Viol, the 
Viol di Gamba, the -Violone, and the Viol 
d’Amore. Some of these were inlaid with tor- 
toiseshell and ivory, others elaborately carved 
and over-purfled—facts most interesting to 
the connoisseur, and marking a period when 
cabinet-work was at its zenith and musical 
sound in its infancy. Sound was the 
carvers humble servant. The well-known 
violin given by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl 
of Leicester, riddled through and through 
like Ceylonese furniture or a Chinese ivory 





junk, is quite absurd as a sound vehicle, By- 
and-by the carver and fine cabinet-worker 
would have to place all the treasures of their 
art at the disposal of music, and would not be 
allowed one join, or purfle, or pattern inimical 
to tone. I shall develop these hints later. 

The variety and number of strings in these 
old Viols is often childish. It looks like 
(what it was) playing with newly-discovered 
resources—the real wealth of which it took 
two hundred years more to learn. If in bowed- 
instruments you have more strings than fin- 
gers the hand with difficulty overlays them-.. 
of course in the guitar-tribe the work is 
divided between ten fingers instead of four. 
In the Viol d’Amore an odd attempt was made 
to improve the “imbre by a set of steel wires 
tuned sympathetically, and running beneath 
the gut strings. It took two hundred years 
to convince people that the ¢imbre lay with 
the wood, not the wires; nor could the okd 
masters see that tone would only arrive with 
an extended study in the properties of wood 
and a radical change of model. 

I showed some years ago in the Contempo- 
rary Review what it is difficult to trace step 
by step, but what we know must have been 
the history of the violin-tribe in its earlier 
stages. I placed the lesson for the eye 
—showing how the smaller viols or viol- 
lettes of the seventeenth century fell into 


‘the violins, the larger ones into the Tenor, 


and the Viol di Gambas into the Violon- 
cello. The double-bass, a genuine Viol, 
and the only one which retains its flat back, 
was made extensively by Gaspar di Salo, and 
has been entirely adopted by the modern 
orchestra; indeed whilst innumerable other 
large viols are merely preserved as curiosities, 
the double-bass retains its ancient type, and 
in the Beethoven and Wagnerian orchestra 
exercises an influence and prominence second 
only to the violin itself. 

As we look intently at the confused nebulze 
Oi sixteenth-century viols, we notice the 
modest constellation of the violins slowly 
detaching itself from that host of tubby stars 
which it was soon destined to supersede for 
ever. 

The rise of the violin tribe—by which of 
course I mean the violin, tenor, violoncello, and 
double-bass—is in fact coincident with the rise 
of modern music. A definite art required a 
definite instrument—more mechanical, more 
constant, more reliable than the human voice. 

Between Carissimi, 1570, and Monteverde, 
1672, the foundations of the art of modern 
music were laid by the discovery of the per- 
tect cadence and the modern octave. With a 
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system of fixed tonality the art began those 
strides of progress which in about two hundred 
years seemed to leave nothing new to be dis- 
covered. It first recast and used the human 
voice. The voice was noticed to fall naturally 
into treble, alto, tenor, and bass, and was so 
organized in the singing schools of Pistocchi 
at Bologna in 1659. 

Now the chief of the Amati worked from 
1596—1684, and the division of violin, viola, 
violoncello and double-bass corresponded 
with tolerable closeness to the four divisions 
of the human voice, the rise of singing-schools, 
and the exigences of the new musical art. 
The Procrustean bed upon which the poor 
viols of the period were now stretched forms 
one of the most interesting and instructive 
episodes in the history of the art. Viol di 
Gambas were converted into violoncellos, 
the viollettes enlarged and patched into 
violins, viols cut down—sadly, brutally cut 
down—into tenors. No lover of the art could 
help dropping a tear over a matchless speci- 
men of Linarelli in 1400—1500, exhibited at 
South Kensington, which had been so cut 
down ; and I could point to one or two viols 
now passing as Amati tenors which have 
received similar treatment and strut in bor- 
rowed plumes. The cabinet work is often 
so fine that only an experienced eye with the 
aid of a microscope can discern the joins and 
refittings beneath the new wash of dirt-brown 
varnish habitually used to conceal the deed. 
But all this only proves the imperative fitness 
of the new combination. 

We have at last arrived at the modern 
violin, and the reason of its natural supre- 
macy. Its right to survive is clearly to be 
found in its perfect ministry to the art of 
modern music, 

I have dwelt upon its compass, which is 
to all intents and purposes unlimited, and its 
other special merits are not far to seek. 

The number and the tension of the strings 
is the happy mean between the one or two 
strings of the Japanese or Persian fiddle and 
the many-stringed viol. Add a fifth string to 
the violin and the tension is not only too 
great, bug unnecessary, for the E string will 
yield sound as shrill as the human ear can 
bear ; add a string on the other side, and the 
tension will be too feeble to yield a good 
quality of sound. And similar remarks may 
apply to the tenor, violoncello, and double- 
bass; each is sufficient and complete, and 
where it ends its companion steps in to con- 
tinue the varied function. 

Each is distinct and full of character ; the 
charm of variety is constitutionally involved. 


In each the strings are of different thicknesses 
with different tensions, acting upon different 
vibrating surfaces, enclosing different-sized 
columns ot air. 

We pause for a moment with feelings of 
profound satisfaction and survey the violin 
kingdom of the past. This fourfold valuable 
selection—this crowning of violin, tenor, viol- 
oncello, and double-bass—has not been the 
work of any one man or age, or even country ; 
it is the inexorable, empirical, yet logical 
outcome of thousands of experiments made 
in France, Germany, and Italy, by hundreds of 
workers, extending over centuries of time, and 
resulting in the survival of the fittest. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
1520—1760. 

Although Duiffoprugcar was certainly not 
an Italian, yet, coming from the Tyrol, he 
settled at Bologna, afterwards migrating to 
Lyons, in France, where he spent most of his 
life and died. 

He was undoubtedly one of the fathers, if 
not the father, of the violin. It has been 
questioned whether Duiffoprugcar ever made 
violins, but there is no reason for doubting that 
Palestrina played on a Duiffoprugcar violin, 
which is said to have borne this couplet :— 


. “ Viva fui in sylvis, sum dura occisa securi 
Dum vixi tacui mortua dulce cano.” 


There is, besides, a large-sized violin bearing 
date 1539, said to be the only extant speci- 
men; but lately Mr. Hill obtained from Lyons 
a very excellent and perfect specimen, which 
he believed to be an undoubted Duiffopru- 
gear, and which I exhibited at the Royal 
Institution. It is quaint, undecided, and 
antique in outline, the S’s curiously cut, and 
the back over-purfled. When opened it was 
found backed with old canvas and oddly 
primitive in construction. It ought tobe put 
under a glass-case in the South Kensington 
Museum. Indeed it is incredible, but true, 
that not a single museum in Europe that I 
know of has thought it worth while to procure 
specimens of the violin art from Duiffopru- 
gear to Bergonzi. 

But it is not to Bologna or Lyons, but to 
Brescia, that we must look for the rise of the 
first great violin school. 

THE BRESCIAN SCHOOL. 
1520—1620, 

Note first Gaspar di Salo, who worked 
detween 1550 and 1612. It has been my 
privilege to live for some weeks with Mr. 
Amherst’s fine old Gaspar di Salo. He is in 
splendid condition, still bulgy, but a notable 





and significant reduction from the old viol type, 
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which Gaspar doubtless continued to make. 
The head is charmingly long and queer and 
antique. The idea of putting character and 
great finish into the scroll belongs to a later 
period. Human and animal heads were no 
doubt common enough in the place of a 
scroll; but they belong to the carving, 
cabinet-decoration, over-purfling period, when 
tone was second to ornament. As the great 
tone period approached, carving for the sake 
of carving was abandoned ; ornament was 
kept simple, subordinate, but full of finish 
and avowedly the mark of sign-manual. The 
exquisite, yet unpretending and simple, 
scrolls of Amati and Stradiuarius arose 
along with the rise of violin tone. But why 
such finish, such evident intention to be 
noticed, such distinct cachet and appeal to 
the eye? I think this is the natural expla- 
nation. As the art of violin-playing im- 
proved violinists took to holding their fiddles 
well up, and to playing without notes ; the 
head was thus the first thing which caught 
the eye; whereas before there is every reason 
to believe that the old viol players held their 
instruments down, like bad orchestra players 
now, with violin scroll or head almost be- 
tween their knees, and waseen. That head 
might, indeed, be a finely-carved human head ; 
but, if so, it could only be seen as an ornament 
when the violin was hanging up; it could 
only be seen, if at all, upside down when the 
violin was being played. Look at all old 
violins ; they are rubbed by the beard on 
doth sides. Now we never place the chin 
on the off-side—always on the inside ; but 
if a man has to crowd in dim churches over 
flickering oil lamps and scrape old chaunts, 
he will get slovenly, his violin-head will 
droop between his knees, and his chin will 
most naturally slip over the tail-piece and lie 
on the off-side, whilst his ear reposes on the 
tail-piece, and the top of his violin has a 
tendency to disappear over his left shoulder! 

Compare this old slovenly method—inimi- 
cal to tone, to style, to execution, and to 
grace—which buried the scroll—with the 
noble, upright pose of Joachim or Neruda, 
where the scroll is constantly thrown up, as 
if itself addressing the audience, and instead 
of looking upside-down or ungraceful, as 
would a human or animal head in that 
position, comes out towards you like the 
prow of an ancient galley, and impresses 
upon the eye with every motion of the player’s 
wrist, its fine verve and individual character. 

Gaspar di Salo may almost be said to 
have invented violin tone. Mr. Tyssen Am- 
herst’s unique early Gaspar violin, with its 





long, pointed flike black letter sound holes, 
although of the high model abandoned in 
later life, is surprising in tone, considering its 
build, which is generally supposed to favour 
a smothered and tubby sound. Although 
the first and fourth strings are rather rough, 
the whole is very sonorous and fresh, and 
the D and A strings very rich and pure. 

We must not look for the finish of the 
Amati’s at this early period. The build 
of this early Gaspar is round and full, both 
in back and belly, and the chisel has gone 
wrong more than once in the back groov- 
ing, whilst the purfling is not good. Pro- 
bably one and the same cunning work- 
man has repaired the purfling in places, 
patched the head, and positively mosaiced 
the worn-out screw-box, and, alas! carried 
a brown varnish over several parts of the 
instrument, through which the rich golden 
tints of Gaspar still peep, and almost dazzle 
the eye. Still, whoever has put on the new 
neck has worshipped at the shrine of old 
Gaspar; he has made his purfling a little 
too good, left a little too much of his glue 
and his brown varnish ; but his patched head 
is such a masterpiece, such care and labour 
to keep every line of Gaspar—except on one 
side of the screw-box, where about two 
inches of line is new—but the join so good 
as only to be seen under a microscope. 

All this, when one lives with a fiddle one 
gets to notice and to love, whilst the un- 
initiated, standing by in bewilderment, may 
well feel tempted to order the violin and the 
connoisseur off to the nearest lunatic asylum. 

Maggini (Giovanni Paolo), 1590—1640, of 
Brescia, followed Gaspar, but carried farther 
the art of rich, clear tone. It is the glory of 
the Brescians to have hit upon this secret, lost 
as soon as found, that for tone—good round 
tone—the belly and back must be brought 
down flatter upon ribs of diminished height. 

Maggini’s violins, though lacking in some 
of the quaint grace of Gaspar (especially 
his double-basses), approach the perfected 
Cremona model of the later rather than 
the earlier days; his scroll is grooved and 
finished ; his sound holes are still the long 
black letter SS; the varnish rich brown or 
yellow. He is often confounded with Barak 
Norman, or, still worse, with any obscure 
German imitator who has chosen to a little 
over-purfle and inlay his back. The Bres- 
cians Mariani, Venturini, Budiani, Mateo 
Bente, cannot further be alluded to here; 
in time they will all be treasured more as 
antiquities than as tone masters. 

(Zo be continued.) 














By El-Bahira. 


TUNIS. 


By RALLI 


FIRST 


Ase the many circling shores of the 

Mediterranean, there is none more en- 
tirely beautiful than the great bay on which 
rose ancient Carthage; and this beauty is 
peculiarly noticeable when the traveller steams 
from the open sea, on a bright, calm April 


day, into its lake-like splendour. It is a 
huge pearl in a goblet of hills. To the left, 
eastward, lies a range of slender, arrowy, 
lofty peaks, deep blue and silver grey, based 
with greenery of olives and palms. To the 
right a lower range, whose colour and form 
you forget to note, for at their base lie the 
ruins of Carthage, a mistress of the world 
long before the name of Christ was known, 
and which had a civilisation before faintest 
indication of modern Europe had appeared. 
In view of its magic rubbish-mounds, your 
heart feels immeasurably small; sey seem 
the world, and you a belated visitor; the 
mental 

transfor- 

mation is 

complete 

and won- 
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city, crowned with battlements girdled with 
green, gracefully reclining on the slopes of a 
distant hill, her feet bathed in the blue waters 
of an inner lake. That is Tunis, the city of 
our expectations; and at the same time we 
reach the harbour of Tunis, La Golette. We 
are ordered to descend into a little skiff, which 
unloads us into a cheerful and picturesque 
multitude of Maltese, Italians, Greeks, Spa- 
niards, Oriental Jews, Turks, Mulattoes, Ne- 
groes, Arabs, and Moors, citizens and wild 
wanderers of the desert, civilised and savage, 
dressed in snowy white and all the vivid hues 
of a flower-garden, floating in a sea of sun- 
shine. We thus make our acquaintance with 
barbarian Africa in a sort of “ parliament of 
men,” a “ federation of the world.” Through 
the crowd we immediately proceed to the 
railway station, which English capitalists have 





made from the port to the city itself. 

For the 
first time 
in your 
life, a 
railway 





derful. 
We 
steam 
on, and 
suddenly 
from the 
deck of 
the ship 
we see 
a fair, 
white 


seems 
out of 
place; 
you are 
struck 
more 
forcibly 
than you 
can ex- 
press 
with the 





new 
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absurdity of it. Just as you are beginning to 
feel the mystery and wonders of the new world, 
to have to get a ticket and take your seat in 
an English train is simply atrocious. To 
make your first personal acquaintance with the 
world of the Sinbads and Aladdins—glorious | 
dreams of one’s boyhood—from the windows | 
of a railway carriage is a never-to-be-for- 
gotten calamity. But it is inevitable. 

We are away along the line, and there are 
flamingoes ! pink flamingoes with their long, 
graceful legs; and white, bag-beaked peli- 
cans too ; and we are in a railway carriage! 





We have a vague misgiving that this having 


a ticket and riding in a train will draw 
attention—people will stare at us; it is like 
riding a camel down Cheapside, so we walk 
outside on to a convenient platform attached 
to the carriage—perhaps sympathizingly— 
and keep our faces turned where they cannot 
be seen. 

The waters of the lake we are skirting, 
El-Bahira, we are told cover pillared palaces 
of gold. Whatever may lie below it, the lake 
itself lies on the debatable ground between 
fluid and solid, being the city cesspool of a 
hundred thousand people, a situation it has 
filled from time immemorial. A little steamer 
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La Golette, the harbour of Tunis. 


used to ply from the port to the city, but 
whether owing to increasing impediments to 
its motion, from the early old age and ricketi- 
ness into which such incongruities speedily 
fali in Oriental waters, or to the competition of 
its equally incongruous rival on the shore, it 
has ceased. Much has been said and written 
on the decline and fall of nations. Has there 
been enough under the head of Sewerage? 
Don’t we want a sanitary Gibbon? I am 
interested in the question, for I should not 
like these old-world places to die out. Now, 
a few days’ sail from hurry-skurry European 
cities and you are in a world where men 





dream awake and the very word hurry is un- 
known. It seems as if that narrow strip of 
sea you have left behind was a gulf in space 
and time, and you are in the primeval period 
of a sister planet. Your most familiar habits 
are ignored, and the foundations of experi- 
ence are changed. 

And what sights! Grazing in the meadows 
on the shore are herds of camels. Yonder, 
winding its slow way down the slope of that 
low hill, is a caravan of these beasts and their 
drivers, steeped in all the wonderful colours 
of the South. As we steam along, one sight 


_after another bursts upon us, then vanishes. 
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Scene from the Railway Carriage. ‘ 


Now a few ragged Arabs halt on the side of 
the slope to look dreamily at our train ; then 
a mounted Moor spurs his horse, and seems 
to challenge our engine with his steed. Pre- 
sently we find ourselves within speaking dis- 
tance of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the very 
originals surely of the pictures which illus- 
trated the Bible of one’s childhood ; we swing 
past them quenching their thirst at a spring. 
Then we pass as close by another caravan 
stretching along the path near to the line, 
and get a full view. The dress, the look, the 
walk is all a magical revelation. The pecu- 
liar feeling with which one first beholds these 
old-world spectacles is never repeated, and 
never forgotten. We glide along the curved 
way, between the lake and the land, by 
country broken with slopes, and green with 
wild olives, palms, broom, and aloes, with 
here and there signs of habitation—houses or 
tents and water-tanks by the camel paths— 
yet over the whole is an air of solitude, almost 
of solemnity. After about half an hour, sud- 
denly turning an abrupt curve, we find our- 
selves at the promenade of Tunis near the 
Marine Gate, and alight with considerable 
disappointment at the sight of the tree-bor- 
dered road which leads from it to the gate, 
deepened by the number of modern-cos- 
tumed, commonplace Europeans that are 
promenading along it, and one exclaims, “ Is 
this Tunis?” At the gate, one is reassured; 
the disappointing features are gone. 


A wide Moorish horseshoe arch is over our 
heads, and beyond are the fantastic perspec- 
tives of a true Moorish city. The gate is 
guarded by some ragged rascals called sol- 
diers; one of them is mending clothes, and 
the other ought to be, for his shirt-laps don’t 
look military. A man on horseback is coming 
out of the city escorted by about forty foot- 
men, a governor of a province or some sub- 
ordinate officer of the Bey returning in state. 
The governor himself is a dignified, amiable, 
contented-looking young man, with short jet 
beard lying on his snow-white mantle; his 
head is covered with a white pointed hood 
standing upright like a Dominican friar’s, his 
bare feet in ample yellow slippers, and his 
horse is a splendid creature ; but his escort! 
It is worth the voyage to see them. It is 
inconceivable how so small a number are 
contrived to represent all ages, heights, 
shapes, costumes of every imaginable com- 
bination of form and colour, at every stage 
of decay—faded and brilliant, principally 
faded ; whole and ragged, principally ragged 
—erect, bent, old, middle-aged, juvenile ; 
black, chocolate, coffee, and copper-coloured ; 
long and short, fat and thin, with rusty mus- 
kets, with bayonets and without ; turbaned, 
capped, bare-headed ; grave and solemn as 
white-bearded patriarchs, and as ferocious as 
the man among the tombs—each carrying his 
weapon according to his own original idea of 





| convenience or effect. 
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Surely Falstaff would have been proud to 
have gone through Coventry with his ragged, 
shirtless troop, after seeing such a comical crew 
as the body-guard of this Tunisian official. 

We are glad—our love of the Moors not- 
withstanding—to find our way to civilised 
quarters in the (for the sight-seeing part of 
our time) despised European Hotel. Past 
the Marine Gate, our guide turns sharp to 
the left, leads us through one of the few streets 
of the capital assigned to Europeans, where 
we catch confused and hasty glimpses of 
Italian and French post-offices, consulates, a 
steam-boat agency, a photographic studio, a 
European coffee-house, and half-a-dozen simi- 
larly uninteresting things. When we enter 
our room in the hotel the sun has just gone 
down. From our window there is a charm- 
ing spectacle of flat roofs, white domes and 
minarets, here and there touched with pinky 
light. A sluggish breeze fitfully rustles among. 
the leaves of palms and bananas surrounding 
the hotel, and lazily plays among the awn- 
ings which still hang along the balconies, 
on which visitors to the hotel sit 
waiting for the dinner-gong; while 
the natives may be seen basking in 
the cool brief twilight on the low flat- 
roofed houses, among which rise here 
and there in solitary grace a palm- 
tree, and, alone in its proportions, the 
massive outline of the city mosque. 
On the minarets of the mosque a 
mysterious lamp is lighted; a dim 
figure with uplifted hand, as from a 
great pulpit, calls to the four quarters 
of the heavens. Dreamy silence, 
mystic twilight, and air of miserable 
melancholy—such are the first im- 
pressions on setting eyes on this 
immense city. The sonorous sound 
at length awakes us from our reverie, 
and conducts us to the dinner-table, 
where the sense of discomfort at 
being amongst strangers is modified 
by finding the company all wear dress 
like our own, and sit at table and eat 
with knives and forks like Christians 
—French Algerians forming the 
principal guests. With pleasant chat 
and a palatable dinner of wild boar, 
gazelle, snipe, and quail, delicious 
vegetables, especially green peas, 
dates, and oriental confectionery— 
fortunately the only Tunisian dish at 
the table—we close the day, and pre- 
pare by an early bed for the fatigues 
of to-morrow’s explorings. 

* * * 





On reaching the court-yard of the hotel, the 
proprietor delivers us over to the hands of 
a Tunisian guide awaiting us, who, knowing 
our wish, leads us away through a greenery, 
where broad-leaved slender trees are thick 
with fruit bunches, into the narrow streets of 
the oldest native quarters of the city; and 
here we know not whether we are most 
struck with the hitherto unused resources of 
pity, wonder, disgust, amazement, admira- 
tion and bewilderment it awoke in us, or the 
awful, brilliant, dismal spectacle itself. The 
first impression is a confused mixture of 
plague-stricker. wretches, ruins of a siege, 
blown-up fortress, lunatic asylums, flooded 
homes for lost dogs, disused cities, dust-yards, 
low-water by rivers, explosions, deluges, 
earthquakes. However did such things 
come to be? Labyrinths of twisting alleys, 
winding courts, unroofed passages, between 
long, bare, white, windowless, cracked, 
propped, tumbling walls, through which low, 
arched openings lead into dark, dismal in- 
teriors. Here and there houses seem to 
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have been by some terrible accident thrown 
one upon another, and left to lie there. 
These long, windowless, roofless piles—roof- 
less, at least, to our way of thinking—are 
like the walls of gardens or prisons. We 
have no sooner entered, than we begin to 
find uncertain footing—a night shower has 
softened the mud and garbage with which 
the ground is covered. There is a faint, 
sickening odour; some cesspool has over- 
flowed, and landed its floating filth. It 
is vilely greasy ; we have to pick our way. 
Often, all you can see is a narrow strip of 
grey ground, white wall, and blue sky. To 
the eye, filth never seemed so little filthy, and 
yet the smell at times is terrible ; and here 
and there some putrid carcase looks loath- 
some. For long distances you meet nobody, 
see nobody. No women stand arms akimbo 
at the doors, nursing their last-born, or 
watching the antics of the boys and girls. 
Women are all carefully concealed within ; 
and as for children, school-boards, the at- 
tractions of the shore, the rigid discipline of 
home-life, or some other mysterious power 
clears the streets of them. May be, their 
own filth, narrowness, and general unsuita- 
bility for fun is their invincible protec- 
tion. Anyway, there are no young rascals 
here. The place is a peaceful sepulchre ; it 
might be a city of the dead. No trade, no 
shop, no waggon, no laugh, no sound ; all 
lifeless, silent, sad. There, an only half-dead 
man stands aside to let us pass, and stares at 
our vigour. Yonder, a white-sheeted form 
noiselessly flits from its vault ; and here, as we 
pass, another suddenly starts on its threshold, 
turns back hurriedly, folds the cloths about 
its face and hides itself in the gloom: every- 
where is the same weird, spectral air. 

We come out into the wider streets of the 
city, wide enough for quite three people 
to walk easily abreast. One or two such 
thoroughfares run up their tortuous course 
from the wall by the shore ot El-Bahira to 
Bab-es-Sadun by the Casbah, which crowns 
the gentle slope on which Tunis is spread. 
People are to be seen steadily going to the 
lower part of the town, where are the 
bazaars, the foreign quarters, the railway, 
and the more extensive and modern parts. 

The structure of these wider streets does 
not present any marked difference to the 
narrow we have just left, and even here the 
people may be easily counted. Now we 
meet a swathed and muffled woman carrying 
to market her bread; then an open-faced 
negress water-carrier with her huge copper jar 
upon her head ; a leering horseshoe-mouthed 





gentleman riding a prancing white horse; a 
half-naked Arab on an ass ; a group of boys 
in little pointed hoods, white sacks and 
girdles, may be school companions ; a string 
of lanky Bedouins just arrived from the desert 
idling along, their guns slung in their own 
specially jaunty way, mendicants, saints, cour- 
riers, soldiers on mules, on camels, on foot. 
Yonder comes the caravan of a rich mer- 
chant arriving from Kef; the people stand 
aside in the niches and gateways to let it 
pass ; boys shout and push, the heralds clear 
a way and the caravan moves slowly on. All 
eyes areuponit. First come two wild-looking, 
turbaned, mantled out-riders, armed with 
muskets ; then a sleek and ample person, 
with white flowing beard and glossy copper- 
coloured skin, with the carriage of a high- 
born gentleman, in large white muslin turban 
and ample graceful snow-white caic, the very 
embodiment of dignified simplicity, riding 
his richly caparisoned mule. After him a 
string of women also on mules, completely 
veiled, their dresses chiefly white, touched 
here and there with vivid rose and gold. 
Behind these again black men- and women- 
servants, with bald-headed babies and lively 
chattering children on asses ; and after all, a 
troop of camels carrying tents, mattresses, 
cushions, utensils, &c., guarded by lines of 
armed dependants, and finally more armed 
servants leading the children’s tame gazelle 
and carrying the cage of apet canary. Some 
of the boys and servants stare, frown, and 
growl at us, and seem to be hurling pent-up 
curses at the Nazarene, the first they have 
ever seen. When it has passed we get into 
the road again, stifled with heat, dust, and 
flies. We proceed: people become more 
numerous and sounds of work are heard, the 
click of a loom, a cobbler’s hammer, a joiner’s 
saw ; everywhere there is the same long twist- 
ing passage by high bare walls, blind alleys, 
arched courts, niches, recesses, ruins, rub- 
bish, and amid the most dismal desolation 
an arabesque arch, resting on its slender spiral 
pillars, which would turn the brain of an 
enthusiastic archeologist. 

Coming by what may be called a mistake 
up one of these unguarded archways in a 
deserted alley, we had a confused glance of 
a splendid court of bright greenery, walls 
white as snow, playing fountains, rich mosaics, 
marble pavements—a sight to fill the head for 
life with delicious dreams. It is a type of a 
first-class Moorish house ; many of the dwell- 
ings which lie behind these prison walls are 
built on the same general plan—a central 
court surrounded with long, narrow, window- 





The Court of the Mosque. 


lessrooms opening on to a balcony of Moorish 
horseshoe archways by a wide door, which 
serves in the day for both air and light and 


is closed at night by a curtain. One side of 
the court is for the servants, one for the 
women and children, and one for the master, 
the other being reserved for receptions and 
friends. The courtyard of the wealthier 
class is laid in chased marbles, with mosaic 
basins and fountains, which play surrounded 
by graceful greenery, under whose shade 
meals are often taken; in the heaven-open 
courts, the grander parties are held. These 
rooms are furnished with never-failing taste, 
and the gala attire of the family is marvellous 
alike for simplicity and pomp and grace of 
colour. The poorest and richest dwellings 
are of the same general plan. We make our 
way up the main street to the Casbah, the 
citadel, perched at the top of the irregularly 
ascending slope, planted there to defend and 
protect the city. It is a cluster of ancient 
dens encircled by castellated walls falling 
into ruins. Here officialism and some pictur- 
esque military, horse and foot, hold their own, 
and long may they be secure in its grand anti- 





quity. A couple of Woolwich infants would 
turn the whole thing into a cloud of dust in 
half an hour; and, as men are prone to judge 
by either what things will fetch or what they 
will stand, this venerable pile may be cleared 
away by the so-called improving spirit, but 
the oak which has swung its mighty arms in 
heaven’s thousand storms, shattered, hollow, 
tottering, which will stand little and fetch 
less, is a rapture. It breathes those sad 
and peaceful benedictions which cannot be 
spoken by either powder or gold. Shield it, 
support it, touch it gently. I for one say, 
let the nation that dares to shatter these 
slowly falling ruins of a great past be 
anathema; the poetry of history meets us 
here and the sublime distils like music. We 
raise our hats to those sadly comical defen- 
ders of Tunis, and turn round. From this 
spot the eye takes in the whole extent and 
form of Tunis, which is, “roughly,” the shape 
of a Bernouse cloak held at the neck, spread 
out widely on the ground at its sweeping 
hem, and gradually sloped up to the hand of 
the holder, where we stand at the citadel. 
In the sunlight its snowy whiteness is daz 
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zling ; here and there imprisoned bananas and 
palm-trees rise in mounds and fountains of 
green, vieing in form and height with white 
domes and minarets ; and beyond all lie the 
waters of the shipless lake and the hills and 
mountains on the other side, all steeped in 
the magic colouring of the South, the vast 
mystery of light and form which moves the 
imagination as a fairy tale in early childhood. 

The guide awakes us from our delicious 
reverie by inquiring whether the time has 
not arrived we fixed for return to our hotel. 
So we turn our back on the venerable battle- 
ments, and abandon the idea of seeing the 
Dar-el-Bey and retrace our steps. As we 
proceed a glance down a side street arouses 
the greatest curiosity. Smoke, smoke! We 
metaphorically clap our hands at the familiar 
sight, and turn aside with a mixed feeling of 
hailing a strange spectacle and an old friend. 
For a moment we actually speculate as to 
whether the smoke proceeds from a burning 
house, a bonfire, or a sacrifice, and then 
burst into a hearty laugh when we arrive at 
a group of half-naked youngsters gazing with 
woful, supplicating eyes on a bald-skulled, 
bearded Arab posing for a bite at a savoury 
yellow cake dripping with oil, which he is 
just carefully lifting to his mouth. The 
group is at the entrance of a low, long, brick- 
built cavern, in which half-a-dozen naked 
men are making paste and shaping it into 
pancakes, biscuits, buns, &c. At the end of 
the cavern burns the baker’s open, chimney- 
less fire, the smoke seemingly liking the 
neighbourhood of the cakes, and being un- 
willing to come out; but the crowd of 
fumes behind, making way for themselves, 
push their forerunners into 





the street, | 


where they still hang about, as if strangers 
and unwilling to venture abroad in a place of 
such dazzling whiteness. This is a bakery ; 
it is to that Arab “the public,” where he 
leaves his camel “at the door,” and calls 
for his refresher. 

We plunge on through more labyrinths 
and gloomy courts and silent lanes, which, 
by some strange fate, land us in a spacious 
courtyard, where there are greenery and a 
fountain, at which some men—black, brown, 
white, and yellow—crouch at their ablutions, 
encircled by snowy walls, arches, pillars, 
balconies, gates, cupolas, and one lofty 
tower lifts itself into the clear blue sky, 
studded with light arcades—a spectacle of 
fantastic, voluptuous beauty. But before we 
can take in more than a flash of the scene 
the men at the fountain suddenly erect 
themselves, stiffen, whirr, hiss, growl, and at 
length howl like mad men, accompanying 
these demonstrations with gestures of clawing, 
clutching, stamping. They advance ; we fly ; 
they pelt us with stones and curses. We 
pass the gate again into the street, and the 
vociferating crew return to their pious wash- 
ings. The guide had given us a glimpse of 
the court of the city mosque ; the revelation 
was wonderful, but more of the Moor than 
of the mosque. We had no idea the lacka- 
daisical, lounging, dreaming Moor could be- 
come so intense. Ordinarily he seems to 
be in a deep and dozy reverie ; he looks like 
a somnambulist enfolded in his bed sheet. 
We had awaked a new order of sentiment ; his 
habit was broken. ‘Tingling with the curse 
of a Nazarene, he had another manner of 
life. 

( Zo be continued.) 





DOMESTIC AUTOMATA. 


| es a famous passage Aristotle predicts an 
age so advanced in scientific achievement 
as to offer the spectacle of machinery re- 
placing altogether the agency of man ; in fact 
he predicts an age of domestic automata. 
Could the shadow of the great Greek philoso- 
pher visit certain English interiors of the pre- 
sent day, he would inevitably come to the 
conclusion that such a state of things had 
been brought about, and he would most 
likely be lost in admiration at the ingenuity 
therein displayed. The rigid black figure 
standing behind the chair of master or mis- 
tress at dinner-time, not a trace of animation 
in his physiognomy, not a muscle moving 





except when some mechanical office is re- 
quired of him, however nicely fashioned to 
imitate a human being, must without a doubt 
be an automaton, a figure moved by wires. 
The machine has evidently been wound up to 
perform a fixed number of actions, and so 
admirable is the mechanism of every part, 
so skilful the putting together of the whole 
and the management of the springs, that the 
illusion is perfect. 

What, however, would be Aristotle’s asto- 
nishment to witness the transformation that 
takes place as soon as the automaton is 
fairly out of his master’s sight? He would 
find to his disgust that instead of advanced 
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civilisation turning machines into men, a 
reverse process is the result, by which men, 
for the convenience of the upper ranks of 
society, are turned into machines. But it is 
not necessary to invoke the shade of an 
Aristotle for a naive expression of opinion 
on this phase of English life and manners. 
French visitors to our shores are as much 
taken aback by what they find here as any 
ancient philosopher suddenly recalled to life 
would be ; and they are sorely puzzled by a 
contradiction for which they were little pre- 
pared. Inacountry like England, the very 
essence of whose national life is freedom and 
independence of character, French observers 
naturally look for the happiest relations ex- 
isting between masters and servants. They 
cannot comprehend a state of things as much 
opposed to their every-day experience as it 
is to good feeling, common sense, and expe- 
diency. The French mind, moreover, is emi- 
nently fim, and with natural perspicacity 
realises the results of such an anomaly. 

For what, indeed, are the consequences of 
thus turning human beings into domestic 
automata? The rigid figure in black, to 


whom the children of the house are not per- 
mitted to say “good morning,” whose slight- 


est interest in his master’s affairs would be 
resented as a grave impertinence, whose 
entire relation, indeed, to him consists of a 
certain sum of money received and a certain 
amount of mechanical duties performed, 
what manner of man is he? In the eyes of 
most employers, so long as the automaton 
works well, the rest signifies not a straw ; but 
if the springs are apt to get out of order or 
require oiling too often, another is imme- 
diately procured in its place. Whether or 
no he fulfils his social duties as citizen, 
husband, and father, whether he educates his 
children and provides for his old age, are 
matters with which his owner for the time 
being has nothing to do. Fastidious in the 
extreme as to the performance of the minutest 
office required of the man drilled into the 
semblance of a machine, he oftenshows a com- 
plete indifference to the moral being who per- 
forms them; and when the contract ends, 
there is neither gratitude on one side nor 
respect on the other. Such things are not in 
the bond! ‘The sentiment of a good-natured 
master on parting with an efficient servant 
would most likely be, that whatever his faults 
in the way of cupidity, addiction to per- 
quisites, over-eating and drinking, they have 
been compensated by his efficiency; whilst 
the servant would probably regret that whilst 
the sun was shining he did not make hay a 


little faster, in other words squander or appro- 
priate a little more. The incredible waste- 
fulness and lavish expenditure of rich English 
households was never so much bemoaned 
as now, when evil days have come alike to 
the owners and the cultivators of the soil. 
But it never seems to occur to heads of 
houses that they have only themselves to 
blame for such a state of things, and that 
were the sumptuary scale lowered and the 
relations of masters and servants put on a 
different footing, housekeeping might cease 
to be the ruinous affair they now find it. 
Why is it that in France we do not hear the 
same complaints ? Because in the first place, 
luxury, as we understand it, is hardly under- 
stood there at all; and secondly, because the 
existence of domestic automata would not be 
tolerated there foramoment. A genial, soci- 
able, and as Gibbon aptly describes the French 





nation, “an affectionate people,” must have 
sympathy under any condition of life. It is 
| all very well for political agitators to talk of 
| the jealousy and distrust existing between 
| the French Jourgeoisie and working classes, 
| Class distinctions and class dislikes, as 
witnessed among ourselves, do not exist, and 
| cannot by the very nature of things exist, in 
| France. Norclass abuses either. A French 
| chatelaine does not forfeit her dignity by 
descending to the kitchen and taking an 
| interest in what goes on there ; her husband 
is not affronted at encountering on the first 
of September, armed like himself with a 
| permis de chasse, the father of Madame’s 
/maid, and, may be, the very footman who 
retired from his service and bought a bit of 
land a year before! These things come as 
a matter of course, and the results are what 
might be expected. The kitchen is not a 
little world of parasites left to itself, and the 
| servant, instead of being a mere machine in 
| his master’s eyes, is a human being. More- 
over, as little wastefulness goes on up-stairs, 
the career of domestic service is not de- 
moralising as with us. And last, though 
not least, the easy friendliness existing 
between employer and employed naturally 
engenders good feeling ; of course there are 
not wanting exceptions to the rule, but of 
one thing we may feel quite sure: were. we 
English on the one hand, and our domestic 
automata on the other, to write down an exact 
uncompromising opinion of each other, such 
an expression of feeling would be stronger 
than anything of the kind to be elicited from 
the same classes, we would even say from 
any two classes, in France. 





M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 














SINGING. 


eens from the mountain spring, 
As it gurgles over ; 
Through the heather and the ling, 
Through the grass and clover ; 
Singing, laughing all the day ; 
Laughing, singing all the way. 


Singing through the leafy dells, 
Where the shadows linger, 
And the wild flowers ring their bells 
To the merry singer ; 
Rippling, laughing all the while ; 
Singing, rippling all a-smile. 


Singing round the mossy stone, 
’Neath the hazel bushes ; 
Singing when it’s all alone, 
Stealing through the rushes, 
Happy as the day is long, 
Never speaking but in song. 


Singing at the morning’s dawn, 
When the day is breaking ; 
Singing when the light’s withdrawn, 
And the stars are waking ; 
Watching, singing through the night ; 
Singing, waiting for the light. 


Singing in the April days, 
When the clouds are weeping ; 
Singing through the summer haze, 
When the men are reaping ; 
Singing through the autumn’s chill, 
Through the winter singing still. 


So, my soul, wake up the song, 
Yield not to repining ; 
Clouds can never linger long— 
See their silver lining! 
Sing on, sing on, all the way; 
Sing on till the break of day! 


HENRY BURTON, 
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HOW TO READ BOOKS. 
A Talk with Children. 


By JOHN 


} Sapte you ever thought of the great | 


pleasure that is to be gained from read- 
ing? Have you ever tried to imagine what 
life would be to you if there were no books in 
the world, or if you could not read? Every 
child knows, I hope, the joy ot having a 
true friend, whose company is dear to him, 
who can be interested in what he is interested, 
no matter whether it be work or play. Now 
a book is not quite like a friend. ‘The author 
can talk to us as he pleases; he can make 
us sorrowful or glad ; he can make us cry or 
laugh ; he can give us knowledge and he 
can make us think; but we cannot talk 
back to him, we cannot tell him what we 
feel, and he cannot sympathize with us as a 
friend can. On the other hand, friends may 
change ; they may go far away; they may 
cease to care about the things we care for. 
Books cannot change, though our interest in 
them may; and if they are great and good 
books—for there are bad books, just as there 
are false friends—it is impossible to know 
them too well or read them too often. 

I dare say you have heard people speak 
of a taste for reading. Some children read 
greedily any book that comes in their way. 
A biography, a volume of travels, a poem, a 
history, even a cookery-book will attract 
their attention, and be read from the first 
page to the last. I even knew a boy who 
found inexhaustible pleasure in the study of 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide. Such little 
people have, no doubt, a taste for reading. 
But this taste, to be of much good, needs to 
be cultivated. A child may have what is 
called a natural ear for music; but this will 
never make him a good musician. He must 
be taught his notes, and learn a great deal 
besides, before his ear for music will prove 
of much service. Just so does the young 
book-reader need training in order that he 
may read wisely. Now I shall try and tell 
you, as well as I can in a few pages, how to 
read, and the good that is to be gained 
from reading ; but there is something to be 
said first. You must learn— 


How To use Books. 


Books deserve to be treated with care. 
Think of the labour it has cost to produce 
them! The author’s head-work is the hardest 
labour of all; but the paper-maker, the 


printer, the binder, the publisher, and some- 
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times the artist, have each to use brains and 
hands in the making of a book. If it bea 
good book, which our poet Milton calls “ the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit,” no toil 
is too great to expend upon it. If the words 
are beautiful, so also should be the form, and 
many of our publishers take delight in bring- 
ing out editions of famous poets and prose 
writers that it is a luxury to handle and to 
read. Now, not only books like these, but 
every book we read, should be used in a care- 
ful manner. We are gentle towards every- 
thing we love, and people who love books 
will be sure to treat them gently. Here are 
four rules to remember—1. Never turn down 
the leaves of a book. 2. Never play with 
the leaves so’ that they become dog-eared. 
3. Never read a book with dirty or inky 
fingers. 4. Never place a book upon the 
table face downwards, lest you should crack 
the binding. A book that has been well 
read will no doubt show signs of use; but if 
it have been read with proper care, it will 
not show signs of neglect. 


SUITABLE Books. 


Young children with a craving for books 
cannot always gratify their special tastes, but 
must be content with what they find in the 
family bookcase. Pious people who really 
want to do children good will sometimes give 
them tracts or little books which teach them 
what a wicked world they live in, and how— 
which is, indeed, quite true—pain and sor- 
row and death are evils common to all men. 
A happy, healthy child, who has been taught 
to love his heavenly Father, who enjoys the 
sunshine and the flowers and feels his life 
in every limb, may read books of this kind, 
and for a moment be made unhappy by 
them ; but he looks up to see his mother’s 
smile, or he runs out into the fields and hears 
the birds singing, and the belief that he has 
been born into a happy world is once more 
strong within him. The tracts, you see, _ 
make no impression, because they are not 
fitting food for a joyous child; and just so, 
books that will do you good service must be 
books you can partially understand and ap- 
preciate. I say partially, because it is not 
necessary you should understand all a book 
teaches in order to gain delight from it, and 
wisdom also. It is a great pity when a boy or 
girl who really likes reading is forced to read 
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dull books, or books that are unsuitable. And 
it isa terrible pity when all the literature open 
to boys and girls is of a trivial, feeble sort, or 
worse still, of a corrupting character. Hap- 
pily good books for the young are numerous, 
and there are few children, whether in country 
or town, that have not access to some well- 
selected parish library. 


THE BIBLE. 


And here, perhaps, I may remind you that 
there is one book good for all ages and for 
all circumstances in life. The first book an 
English child will learn to read is the Bible 
—that is to say, THE Book which ranks 
above all other books as containing the 
Word of God. It would be easy to fill these 
pages with good words about the Bible ; but 
that is not my object now. All I want to 
say is that, apart from the great purpose 
with which it has been given to us, this book, 
or rather these books, for the Bible consists 
of many volumes composed in different ages 
by historians, prophets, poets, and apostles— 
this book, I say, is the most interesting that has 
ever been written. There is, no doubt, much 
in it hard to be understood ; but there is much 
more which a child can understand and enjoy. 
The beautiful Old-Testament stories of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, of Samuel and David, 
of Elijah and Daniel, are told in our transla- 
tion of the Bible in the most beautiful English 
that was ever written. Then in Job, the 
Book of Psalms, and the prophecies of Isaiah, 
we have the devout thoughts of good men 
expressed in the highest strain of poetry; 
and, passing on from these, we come to the 
simple gospel story—the story of glad tidings 
—with our Lord’s parables and precepts, 
His gracious deeds and divine words, fol- 
lowed by the Acts of the Apostles and the 
letters they wrote to the first Christian dis- 
ciples. Our English Bible is not only the 
first book that should be read by the child, 
because it tells him what no other book can, 
but because it is the key to so many other 
good books—that is to say, it opens them 
and makes them plain. Nobody who has 
read this wonderful book carefully, and who 
loves the wise and beautiful lessons it con- 
tains, will like to read what is coarse and evil. 
He will have-a taste for something better. 


Two WorDS EXPLAINED. 


You will all have seen the word “ LiTERa- 
TURE,” but probably you would find it diffi- 
cult to tell me what it means. I must try 
and explain the term as well as I can. First 
of all, I will tell you what it is not. Books 





have been written upon every subject in 
which men are interested. ‘The architect, 
the engineer, the lawyer, the doctor consult 
books that will help them in their professions ; 
but law books, and medical books, and books 
on architecture—books written for a special 
class—are not literature. On the othei 
hand, books written in verse or prose that 
awaken thought, that give solace and de- 
light, and lift us above the narrow round oi 
our daily life—books that make us happier, 
wiser, even merrier—are books that deserve 
to be called literature. Our poets, our his- 
torians, our essayists, our novelists, the 
travellers who describe what they have seen 
in different parts of the world, the critics 
who write about books and show us their faults 
and beauties, have all contributed to build 
up what we call our national literature, by 
which we mean the literature produced by 
Englishmen. Every great people has pro- 
duced a noble literature, and this is, indeed, 
one of the chief signs of its greatness. We 
read the literature of the Jews in the books 
which form our Bible; ancient Greece pro- 
duced a literature unequalled in Europe to 
this day for beauty of language and wealth 
of thought; Rome, that once ruled the 
world, did so first by the sword, then by her 
laws, and then by the poets and historians 
who have made the Latin language so 
famous. Modern nations, too—such as Ger- 
many, France, and Italy—can each boast a 
national literature ; but not one of these 
countries has a literature equal to that which 
is open to readers of the English language. 
Here, then, is a vast store-house full to over- 
flowing of precious treasures, and the wealth 
piled up may so puzzle the youth who looks 
in at the door, that he will perhaps hesitate 
to enter. What can he do? he may ask; 
how can he best use the good gifts that wise 
and great Englishmen have left for his ser- 
vice? In reply to this question I must 
explain to you another word, and that word 
is CuLTuRE. You know the difference be- 
tween land in its natural state and land that 
has been drained and manured, that has felt 
the ploughshare and the harrow; you know, 
too, the difference between the flowers of our 
woods and fields and the flowers that grow 
in a well-cared-for garden. Some sort of dif- 


ference like this may be seen between people 
whose minds have been allowed to run wild 
and people whose minds are carefully culti- 
vated. The contrast, however, is not quite 
complete, because nature however wild, and 
flowers however untended, are always beau- 
tiful; but there is no beauty in a mind that, 
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like the garden of the sluggard, contains 
nothing save wild briars, thistles, and thorns. 
In order, then, to read books so as to get 
good out of them, the mind needs culture, 
which is not mere knowledge, although that 
is very needful, but the power of seeing what 
is good and wise in a book, and rejecting 
what is feeble and false. ‘This power cannot 
be acquired off-hand like a lesson. Some 
people, although they may read a great deal, 
never gain this gift, never know how to use 
their reading wisely. They have a confused 
notion of many things, but they know nothing 
thoroughly, partly because they have never 
had the training so necessary in early life, 
and partly because they read books in a 
sleepy, stupid way, content to be amused, and 
not wishing to learn, Reading, you will see, 
may be the idlest of pastimes, a pursuit fol- 
lowed from mere indolence and emptiness 
of mind. I am writing, however, for boys 
and girls who want to know how to read, 
and for them a few hints shall be given that 
may prove generally useful. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE. 


Some of the children who read these 
pages will have visited the British Museum, 
but few probably have entered the Reading 
Room with its splendid dome and vast shelves 
of books. Those who may have done so will 
have been told that the books they see are but 
few in comparison with the number contained 
in that immense library. Now it is evident 
that if a man were to read in that room every 
day and all day through a long life, the books 
he read would be insignificant in number 
when compared with the volumes stored up in 
the Museum, What then does the student 
do, who wants to make good use of that great 
library? He selects a subject, and chooses 
books that will tell him what he wants to 
know on that subject. And just in the same 
way the boy or girl who loves reading, and 
wishes to gain from it something more than 
mere amusement, must choose some subject 
—that is to say, he must read with a purpose. 
Mind I do not say that amusement is not 
sometimes a sufficient reason for taking up a 
book. We cannot be always wise, and a 
capital story-book—a book for example like 
** Alice in Wonderland,” or “ Cast up by the 
Sea,” is as good a recreation for a child on 
a rainy day as a game at cricket or rounders 
when the sun is shining. As you grow up 
you will, I hope, read a number of stories, and 
among others, the stories written by Sir 
Walter Scott, which are so pure, so wise, so 
beautiful, that young people, and old people 





too, will be happier and better for reading 
them. The boy or girl who does, not lovea 
good tale will not often be found to care for 
books of any kind. 

But if reading for amusement is an easy 
and pleasant thing to do in leisure moments, 
reading with a purpose requires resolution 
and courage. Without these virtues neither 
boy nor man will do much good in life, and 
therefore it is well to remember, even in 
early years, that nothing of lasting value can 
be acquired without labour. ‘There is no 
doubt plenty of reading that needs no thought, 
but then it does no good, and only serves, as 
people say, to kill time—a horrible expression 
when you come to think about it. To get 
good from a book you must feel a thorough 
interest in it. A boy who keeps pigeons 
and is fond of them will read with great 
eagerness any book that tells him about 
those birds; and you may be sure that when 
he reaches the end of that book he will 
have learnt all it has to teach him. And 
the reason is plain. The boy is interested 


in his subject, he wants to gain knowledge, 
and this desire makes it pleasant to acquire it. 
SO you see he has been reading with a purpose. 


A PLAN FOR READING. 


The young reader who is beginning to 
understand the importance of reading is apt 
to waste the time which he is really wishing 
to improve. Nowit is impossible to give 
him all the advice that might be of use to 
him in this difficulty, but I will give him one 
hint that may be serviceable, and one which 
an intelligent boy or girl can follow to 
some extent alone, and may follow easily 
with the help of a master. 

I will suppose that the student has already 
some knowledge of English history, and espe- 
cially of that history from the time of the 
Reformation, when a new era began in 
these islands. Whatever is really noble in 
English literature (with the exception of the 
poetry of Chaucer, who ranks among our 
greatest poets and lived in the fourteenth 
century) dates from the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, so that speaking roughly 
we may say that all the famous books 
England has given to the world have been 
given within three hundred years. Suppose 
then that we make our starting point the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. If the chief events 
of that interesting reign are known to the 
young reader, he will have learnt from it, or 
rather this knowledge will come with riper 
age, that thofigh our ancestors had many 
faults in those days (different, but not 
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perhaps worse faults than we exhibit now), 
they had also splendid virtues, courage, self- 
denial, the love of enterprise, the love of 
country, faith in themselves and in God. 
The books people write are an index to 
character, and the books written during the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
show the character of that age. ‘Therefore 
you will see that the actions of that time as 
described by the historian, and the words of 
that time, uttered in literary form by poets 
and other writers, serve to illustrate each other. 
Study carefully then the history of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and that of her successor, store up in 
your memory the principal dates and events, 
and then when these are familiar read sume 
of the best books, or selections from the best 
books, written during that period, and learn 
the most important facts in the authors’ lives. 
This advice is not of course intended for 
very young children, but boys and girls of 
twelve years old and upwards should not 
find it difficult to follow. They might read 
some of Shakespeare’s plays, some beautiful 
passages from Spenser’s “ Fairie Queene,” 
and many of the lovely songs and lyrics 
written in that golden age of English poetry ; 
and they might read, and could not fail to 
read with pleasure, the lives of the brave 
soldiers, sailors, and travellers who helped 
to make that age so famous—the lives, for 
instance, of Drake and Frobisher, of Sir Philip 
Sidney and of Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
have all been written, and written extremely 
well, by modern writers. It was the age of 
adventure, and the daring deeds of English 
seamen were as famous then as they have 
been in later years. Read what those men did, 
and you will say that they were men of whom 
Wolfe and Nelson and Collingwood might well 
have been proud. Read about the Elizabethan 
heroes in the first place, and then if you 
read the life of Lord Nelson, so beautifully 
told by Southey, or the life of the good and 
brave Collingwood, or the lives of Wellington, 
Lawrence, and Havelock, whose brave doings 
should be known to every English child, you 
will learn how the spirit that animated the 
men who fought and laboured for England 
three hundred years ago has inspired also the 
splendid deeds achieved in our own century. 
Thus you see that books will not only tell you 
what has been done by famous Englishmen 
in days gone by, but may also call forth one 
of the noblest of virtues—Patriotism, or the 
love of country. And no man who loves 
England, no child who has learnt to be 
proud of his English birthright, will do aught 
that can disgrace the English name. The 








more you know of this dear island—* this 
precious stone set in the silver sea”—the 
better will you love it, and this knowledge, 
remember, is to be chiefly gained by books. 
You will understand now I think how close 
is the connection between the history of a 
country and its literature—between the heroes, 
martyrs, and statesmen, who have fought, 
bled, and laboured for their country’s welfare, 
and the poets and historians who have sung 
their praises or recorded their acts. 

One or two words more must be added 
here. You will see that the plan of reading 
suggested may be followed through any reign 
or any portion of a reign, but though system 
in reading is good, it is not necessary to follow 
it too strictly. Sometimes it may be best 
to read the book that comes easiest to hand, 
and a good book, remember, may be read 
and read and read again, and each time with 
greater benefit. What child ever grew tired 
of “Robinson Crusoe” or the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ?” what man that loves reading can 
grow weary of Shakespeare or of Scott? The 
number of books and cheap magazines 
printed in our day may tempt a young 
reader to be indolent, and to pass from one 
to another as a butterfly from flower to 
flower without mastering any. A few books 
well chosen and well read will be better 
than many books glanced at carelessly. A 
sensible man, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
advised his son not to take up any, book 
without reading it to the end. The advice 
may have been good for Buxton’s son, but 
it is not good in all cases, and might disgust 
some young readers altogether. For different 
minds not only is different food needed, but 
it must be taken in a different way. Variety 
is more necessary in some cases than in 
others, but all minds—young minds as well 
as old—need discipline ; and if it be enough 
for the student to taste certain books, it is 
only when other books are patiently studied 
and inwardly digested. 


How To REMEMBER WHAT Is READ. 


I have said that we do not easily forget 
what we read on a subject that greatly 
interests us. A man who is told that some 
one has left him a large sum of money is sure 
not to forget that news. A boy who has the 
promise of a cricket-bat will not forget that 
promise. And so you see there is a connection 
between a strong interest and a good memory. 
It is generally true that a man who loves 
poetry remembers poetry; that the man with 
a strong curiosity to learn the facts of history 
remembers those facts; and it may be safely 
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said that the child whose interest is thoroughly 
aroused in any subject is certain to recollect 
what he reads about it.. There are many things 
it is necessary to know which cannot attract 
a child. These must be learnt by heart ; and 
as the memory, like every other faculty, grows 
stronger by exercise, it is well that it should 
be thus used in early life. Useful facts, such 
as dates, if stored in the memory while young, 
will be fresh for use in after days, and in 
all future reading they will be found of ser- 
vice. There are other ways in which the 
memory may be strengthened ; and no doubt 
the young reader will agree with me that if 
not more useful, these ways are more agreeable 
than the dull storing up of figures. Suppose, 
for instance, that after reading a charming 
tale you shut the volume and try to tell the 
story to your brothers and sisters. This 
may, no doubt, be difficult at first; but the 
labour will soon become a pleasure, and 
the effort to recall the tale will so fix it in 
your mind that many a long year afterwards 
it will be still remembered. This is one hint 
to the boy or girl bent upon self-improve- 
ment; and I need scarcely add that the 
endeavour to write down in simple language 
an account of what has been read is another 
way of strengthening the memory. Indeed, 
it is something more, and may be a lesson in 
English composition, which is, you know, the 
art of writing English. 


READING ALOUD. 


The art of reading aloud should be prac- 
tised by every reader. A book read ina clear 
voice, with proper emphasis and feeling, 
seems quite different from the same book 
read in a sing-song drawl. The noblest words 
ever written are likely to fall upon deaf ears 
when read as task work and without animation. 
The mind of the reader does not come into 
contact with the mind of the writer; and 
so the thoughts uttered, however beautiful 
and worthy, make little if any impression 
on those who hear them. Every child will 
have noticed this inchurch. One clergyman 
has read the words of Bible or Prayer-book 
so as to compel him.to listen; another has 
read the same words so as to send him to 
sleep. To read well you must understand 
and feel what you are reading, and the more 
alive with meaning the words are to you the 
better will you utter them. Thus a good 
reader not only makes his hearers understand 
the book he reads, but proves by his clear- 
ness of utterance and modulation of tone 
that he understands it well himself. 

A good voice is what we call a gift of nature, 





and the charm of its sweetest tones cannot be 
acquired ; but the voice is so flexible an organ 
that, however naturally defective, it can be 
trained and improved, and every young per- 
son may learn the art of elocution, or of 
distinct and forcible utterance, which is essen- 
tial to good reading. Poetry and rhythmical 
prose, that is to say, prose that moves in a 
kind of harmonious measure, should be read 
aloud, and if possible in the open air. Let 
the boy or girl begin by a clear and energetic 
recitation of such stirring verses as Dray- 
ton’s “ Agincourt,” Scott’s “Flodden Field,” 
Campbell’s ‘“ Hohenlinden,” Macaulay’s 
“Lays,” and Tennyson’s ‘‘Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” From these he might pass on 
to descriptive and pathetic poetry—to the in- 
comparable “Elegy” of Gray, to Goldsmith’s 
“Traveller” and “ Deserted Village,” to 
Wordsworth’s loveliest lyrics, and to the 
many noble passages in Shakespeare which 
are fitted for recitation. And, lastly, let him 
turn to the sublime and unapproachable 
harmony of Milton, whose majestic verse, 
although perhaps but dimly understood, will 
fill the ear and gladden the heart with its 
penn music and superb beauty of form. 

very word in the works of a great poet has 
a special meaning, and so you will see how 
necessary it is that every word should receive 
due attention from the reader. In reading 
prose, it is possible to slur over words, to 
clip them, and to treat them with something 
like contempt, but in reading verse this is not 
so easy to do, and therefore it will be well to 
study the art of reading aloud through the 
help of our great poets. And, in order to 
succeed in this accomplishment, it is advisable 
—I had almost said necessary—to commit 
poetry to memory. Thus only will it become 
a part, as it were, of your mental property, 
and only by this familiarity with poetical 
words and imagery will you be able to read 
poetry as it deserves to be read. It is not 
necessary to do more than mention the con- 
spicuous faults of bad readers. Some read 
as if they were crying, although the subject 
may be the merriest in the world ; some whine 
and some drawl ; some assume an _ artificial 
sort of voice, altogether unlike the voice in 
which they talk to a friend ; some lay an em- 
phasis on the wrong words; some mumble 
their words so indistinctly, and read in such 
a monotonous tone, that it is impossible to 
listen to them with patience. Remember, 
then, in reading aloud, to avoid all tiresome 
effort. Be natural; speak with clearness ; 
understand and feel what you read ; and you 
can hardly fail to read well. 
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And now, before I end this “talk,” let me 
remind you that it is possible to be a slave 
even to books. Books cannot be loved too 
well, but they must be loved wisely. Some 
young people live in a kind of book-world, 
and forget the living world around them; 
and older people become sometimes so ab- 
sorbed in the imaginary griefs of characters 
in novels as to disregard the real troubles 
of their friends and neighbours. This is not 
making a good use of books. Then, if books 
so occupy you that you do not care about the 
beautiful world in which you are living, it is 
a sign that you are not using them to good 
purpose. The mountains and woods, the sky 
and ocean, the birds and flowers have a 
thousand voices ; but it is possible to close 
our ears against them, and to despise that 
Book of Nature which is open to every one 
and has a lesson for all. Yet remember that 


proportion as they make us see more clearly 
and enjoy more thankfully the glories displayed 
in this infinitely wonderful Book, of which 
David speaks so well in the nineteenth Psalm 
and in the one hundred and fourth Psalm. 
Many and many a lesson must be learned 
about this world which books cannot convey, 
and the proof of what a man knows and can 
do is not always to be tested by his book- 
knowledge. It is possible to write many 
books or to read them without growing in 
wisdom, just as it is possible to travel in 
foreign countries and to learn no more than 
if you had remained at home. 

I hope that what has been said will be 
enough to teach many a young reader that 
one of the most substantial enjoyments of 
life is to be found in books. With such com- 
panions no one need be idle or dull. Let 
them be used thoughtfully and lovingly, and 





other books are great and pure and noble in 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


hes was in the spring of 1758 that the 

daughter of a distinguished professor of 
medicine in the University of Edinburgh 
changed her maiden name of Rutherford for 
her married name of Scott, having the happi- 
ness to unite her lot with one who was not 
only a scrupulously honourable man, but who, 
from his youth up, had led a singularly blame- 
less life. Well does Coventry Patmore sing— 


“Who is the happy husband? He 
Who, scanning his unwedded life 
Thanks Heaven with a conscience free, 
’Twas faithful to his future wife.” 


Such a husband as this was the father of Sir 
Walter Scott—a Writer to the Signet (or 
lawyer) in large practice in Edinburgh. He 
had never been led from the right way ; and 
when the less virtuously inclined among the 
companions of his early life in Edinburgh 
found that they could not corrupt him, they 
ceased after a little while to laugh at him, 
and learned to honour him and to confide in 
him —“ which is certainly,” says he who 
makes the record on the authority of Mrs. 
Scott herself, “‘a great inducement to young 
men in the outset of life to act a similar 
part.” It does not appear that old Walter 
Scott sought for beauty of person in his 
bride, though no doubt the face he loved was 
more beautiful to him than that of the 
bonniest belle in Scotland ; but beauty of 
mind and disposition she certainly had. 
Of her father it is told that, when in 
practice as a physician, he never gave a pre- 


you will find that they grow dearer every day. 


AND HIS MOTHER. 


blessing of Heaven, and the piety which 
dictated the custom had been inherited 
by his daughter. Her education also had 
been an excellent one—giving, besides a 
good general grounding, an acquaintance 
with literature, and not neglecting “the more 
homely duties of the needle and the accompt- 
book.” Her manners, moreover (an im- 
portant and too often neglected factor in a 
mother’s influence over her children), were 
finished and elegant, though intolerably stiff 
in some respects when compared with the 
manners and habits of to-day. The maidens 
of 1881 can hardly realise, for instance, the 
asperity of the training of their embryo great- 
grandmothers, who were always made to sit 
in so Spartanly upright a posture that Mr:, 
Scott, in her seventy-ninth year, boasted that 
she had never allowed her shoulders to touch 
the back of her chair! 

As young Walter was one of many children 
he could not of course monopolise his 
mother’s attention; but probably she recog- 
nised the promise of his future greatness 
(unlike the mother of the Duke of Wellington, 
who thought Arthur the family dunce). and 
gave him a special care ; for, speaking of his 
early boyhood, he tells us: “I found much 
consolation in the partiality of my mother.” 
And he goes on to say that she joined to a 
light and happy temper of mind a strong 
turn to study poetry and works of imagina- 
tion. Like the mothers of the Ettrick shep- 





scription without silently invoking on it the 
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the traditionary ballads she knew by heart ; 
and, so soon as he was sufficiently advanced, 
his leisure hours were usually spent in read- 
ing Pope’s translation of Homer aloud to 
her, which, with the exception of a few bal- 
lads and some of Allan Ramsay’s songs, was 
the first poetry he made acquaintance with. 
It must often have been with anxiety, and 
sometimes not without a struggle, that his 
mother—solicitous about every trifle which 
affected the training of her child—decided 
on the books which she was to place in hise 
hands. She wished him to develop his 
intellectual faculties, but not at the expense 
of his spiritual ; and romantic frivolity and 
mental dissipation on the one hand, and a 
too severe repression—dangerous in its after 
reaction—on the other, were the Scylla and 
Charybdis between which she had to steer. 
The ascetic Puritanism of her training and 
surroundings would naturally have led her to 
the narrower and more restrictive view, in 
' which her husband, austerer yet, would have 
heartily concurred; but her broad sense, 
quickened by the marvellous insight that 
comes from maternal love, led her to adopt 
the broader, and, we may safely add, with 
Sir Walter’s career and character before us, 
the better course. Her courage was, how- 
ever, tempered with a wise discretion ; and 
when he read to her she was wont, he says, 
to make him “pause upon those passages 
which expressed generous and worthy senti- 
ments ”—a most happy method of education, 
and a most effective one in the case of an 
impressionable boy. A little later, when he 
passed from the educational care of | his 
mother to that of a tutor, his relations to 
literature changed, as the following passage 
from his autobiography will show: ‘“ My 
tutor thought it almost a sin to open a profane 
play or poem; and my mother had no longer 
the opportunity to hear me read poetry as 
formerly. I found, however, in her dressing- 
room, where I slept at one time, some odd 
volumes of Shakespeare; nor can I easily 
forget the rapture with which I sate up in my 
shirt reading them by the light of a fire in 
her apartment, until the bustle of the family 
rising from supper warned me that it was 
time to creep back to my bed, where I was 
supposed to have been safely deposited since 
nine o'clock.” This is a suggestive, as well 
as a frank, story. Supposing for a moment 
that instead of Shakespeare, the room had 
contained some of the volumes of verse and 
romance which, though denying alike the 
natural and the supernatural virtues, are to 
be found in many a Christian home, how 





easily might he have suffered a contamina- 
tion of mind. It has been proudly said of 
Sir Walter as an author that he never forgot 
the sanctities of domestic love and social 
duty in all that he wrote; and considering 
how much he did write, and how vast has 
been the influence of his work on mankind, 
we can hardly over-estimate the importance 
of the fact. Yet it might have been all 
wrecked by one little parental imprudence in 
this matter of books. And what excuse is 
there, after all, for running the terrible risk ? 
Authors who are not fit to be read by the 
sons and daughters are rarely read without 
injury by the fathers and mothers; and it 
would be better by far, Savonarola-like, to 
make a bonfire of all the literature of folly, 
wickedness, and infidelity, than run the risk 
of injuring a child simply for the sake of 
having a few volumes more on one’s shelves. 
In the balance of Heaven there is no parity 
between a complete library and a lost soul. 
But this story has another lesson. It indi- 
cates once more the injury which may be 
done to character by undue limitations. 
Under the ill-considered restrictions of his 
tutor, which ran counter to the good sense 
of his mother, whose wisdom was justified 
by the event, Walter Scott might easily have 
fallen into tricks of concealment and for- 
feited his candour—that candour which de- 
veloped into the noble probity which marked 
his conduct to the last. Without candour 
there cannot be truth, and, as he himself 
has said, there can be no other virtue with- 
out truth. Fortunately for him, by the wise 
sanction his mother had given to his perusal 
of imaginative writings, she had robbed them 
of a mystery unhealthy in itself; and he 
came through these stolen readings substan- 
tially unharmed, because he knew that his 
fault was only the lighter one of sitting up 
when he was supposed to be lying down. 
Luckily this tutor’s stern rule did not last 
long ; and when a severe illness attacked the 
youth (then advanced to be a student at 
Edinburgh College) and brought him under 
his mother’s charge once more, the bed on 
which he lay was piled with a constant suc- 
cession of works of imagination, and he was 
allowed to find consolation in poetry and 
romance, those fountains which flow for ever 
for the ardent and the young. It was in 
relation to Mrs. Scott’s control of her son’s 
reading that he wrote with gratitude late in 
life, “‘ My mother had good natural taste and 
great feeling.” And, after her death, in a 
letter to a friend, he paid her this tribute : 
“She had a mind peculiarly well stored. If 
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I have been able to do anything in the way 
of painting the past times, it is very much 
from the studies with which she presented 
me. She was a strict economist, which, she 
said, enabled her to be liberal; out of her 
little income of about £300 a year she be- 
stowed at least a third in charities; yet I 
could never prevail on her to accept of any 
assistance.” Her charity, as well as her love 
for genealogy and her aptitude for story-tell- 
ing, was transmitted to her son. It found 
expression in him, not only in material gifts 
to the poor, but in a conscientious care and 
consideration for the feelings of others. This 
trait is beautifully exhibited by many of the 
facts recorded by Lockhart in his famous 
memoir, and also by a little incident, not in- 
cluded there, which I have heard Sir Henry 
Taylor tell, and which, besides illustrating the 
subject, deserves for its own sake a place in 
print. The great and now venerable author 
of “ Philip Van Artevelde” dined at Abbots- 
ford only a year or two before the close of 
its owner’s life. Sir Walter had then lost his 
old vivacity, though not his simple dignity ; 
but for one moment during the course of the 
evening he rose into animation, and it hap- 
pened thus. There was a talk among the 
party of an excursion which was to be made 


on the following day, and during the discus- 
sion of the plans Miss Scott mentioned that 
two elderly maiden ladies living in the neigh- 
bourhood were to be of the number, and 
hinted that their company would be a bore. 
The chivalrous kindliness of her father’s 


heart was instantly aroused. “I cannot call 
that good-breeding,” he said in an earnest 
and dignified tone—a rebuke which echoed 
the old-fashioned teaching on the duties of 
true politeness he had heard from his mother 
half a century before. 

We would gladly know more than we do 
of Mrs. Scott’s attitude towards her son when 
first his Zenchant for authorship was shown. 
That she smiled on his early evidences of 
talent, and fostered them, we may well imagine; 
and the tenderness with which she regarded 
his early compositions is indicated by the fact 
that a copy of verses, written in a boyish 
scrawl, was carefully preserved by her, and 
found, after her death, folded in a paper on 
which was inscribed, ‘“‘ My Walter’s first lines, 
1782.” That she gloried in his successes 
when they came we gather ; for when speak- 
ing late in life to Dr. Davy about his brother 
Sir Humphry’s distinction, Sir Walter, doubt- 
less drawing on his own home memories, 
remarked, “I hope, Dr. Davy, that your 
mother lived to see it; there must have 





been great pleasure in that to her.” But 
with whatever zeal Mrs. Scott may have un- 
folded Sir Walter’s mind by her training, by 
her praise, by her motherly enthusiasm, it is 
certain that, from first to last, she loved his 
soul and sought its interest, in and above all. 
Her final present to him before she died was 
not a Shakespeare ora Milton, but an old 
Bible—the book she loved best, and for her 
sake Sir Walter loved it too. 

Happy was Mrs. Scott in having a son who 
in all things reciprocated the affection of his 
mother. With the first five-guinea fee he 
earned at the bar he bought a present for her 
—a silver taper-stand, which stood on her 
mantel-piece many a year; when he became 
enamoured of Miss Carpenter he filially 
wrote to consult his mother about the attach- 
ment, and to beg her blessing upon it ; when, 
in 1819, she died at an advanced age, he 
was in attendance at her side, and, full of 
occupations though he was, we find him 
busying himself to obtain for her body a 
beautifully situated grave. Thirteen years 
later he also rested from his labours. During 
the last hours of his lingering life he desired 
to be read to from the New Testament, and 
when his memory for secular poetry had 
entirely failed him, the words and the im- 
port of the sacred volume were still in his 
recollection, as were also some of the hymns 
of his childhood, which his grandson, aged 
six years, repeated tohim. “ Lockhart,” he 
said to his son-in-law, “‘ I have but a minute 
to speak to you. My dear, be a good man, . 
be virtuous, be religious, be a2 good man. 
Nothing else will give you any comfort when 
you come to lie here.” 

So passed the great author of “ Waverley” 
away. And when, in due course, his execu- 
tors came to search for his testament, and 
lifted up his desk, “ we found,” says one of 
them, “arranged in careful order a series of 
little objects, which had obviously been so 
placed there that his eye might rest on them 
every morning before he began his tasks.” 
There were the old-fashioned boxes that had 
garnished his mother’s toilet-table when he, 
a sickly child, slept in her dressing-room ; 
the silver taper-stand which the young advo- 
cate bought for her with his first fee; a row 
of small packets inscribed by her hand, and 
containing the hair of such of her children as 
had died before her; and more odds and 
ends of a like sort—pathetic tokens of a love 
which bound together for a little while here 
on earth, and binds together for evermore in 
heaven, Christian mother and son. 

JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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“‘ There to wonder and weep, with a four-footed inobtrusive favourite.” 


DICK NETHERBY. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS,” “ PAULINE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V.—A RETROSPECT. 


L®= us now go back a little. 

On the first arrival of John Netherby’s 
successor at the Home Farm, when the first 
sound of the McClintocks’ wheels coming 
from the Port had been caught by Marion’s 
listening ear, as she waited at a convenient 
corner, curiosity being strong within her 
bosom, she had given the reins to her spleen 
without restraint. Envy, malice, and all ill- 
feelings had struggled together for an outlet. 
She felt herself poor, despised, neglected all 
at once. She told herself, with stinging tears 
in her small bright eyes, what she had now to 
expect. What she would receive at the hands 





of these fine stuck-up gentry, who for cer- 
tain would be full of airs and above their 
neighbours, was plain enough to her mind ; 
and, having heard that Robin McClintock 
was a great man and highly esteemed in the 
country he came from, she felt that he would 
consider he had condescended, even as she 
had once so considered, in coming to such a 
dull, old-fashioned spot as Castle Aird. 
Old-fashioned ? Ay, it was that. But 
she, Marion Netherby, albeit she had dwelt 
there for the past three-and-twenty years— 
she was not old-fashioned. They should 
speedily find out that. It only rested with 
herself to open their eyes, and opened they 
should be without delay. They should hear 
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her speak. They should behold her dress. 
They should find that on this desert shore 
was, at least, one civilised and enlightened 
human being. 

How amazed then was Marion, on going 
down to make her first call at the farm, 
arrayed in her new black gown and cloak, 
handkerchief in hand and gentility in every 
step—how astonished and perturbed was she 
to find that all her preparations, all her time, 
pains, and trouble had been as completely 
thrown away as though she had prepared to 
strut and flaunt before the white owls which 
hooted on the fence behind the woodland 
cottage in the twilight. 

She had washed and ironed her best broad- 
hemmed handkerchief, mended her kid gloves, 
and spent a full hour in arranging, as she 
said, her toilet ; and she was met at the door 
by worthy Dame McClintock herself, wiping 
her hands on her apron, and looking as though 
she had never worn a cuff on her sleeve, or a 
brooch on her collar in her life. 

““*Deed, an’ she was a sicht to see,” quoth 
the farmer’s wife afterwards, referring to her 
visitor. ‘’Deed, the sicht o’ her prancin’ up 
to the door, an’ tippin’! up to her chair, wi’ 
yon nipkin flichterin’* here an’ flichterin’ there, 
garred me lauch sae I kenned na whaur to 
Sae dressed-up mim-mou’d*® a 


pit mysel’. 
mistress ne’er sat i’ my muckle chair afore ; 
an’ ’twere na for her doon-come, an’ that the 
puir thing is but a feckless body, an’s like-to 
hae a hingin’ lug at us for coming to her auld 


place, she’d no’ sit there anither time. Losh 
me! I'd no’ be ill-gated at ony ane, but to 
see yon woman come wauchlin’‘ ben, wi’ her 
upset chin an’ yammarin’® tongue, an’ me in 
a kauch ® o’ wark, an’ Meg kirnin’, an’ a’ the 
hooss wrang side up’maist,—it was mair than 
I could weel thole, an’ ye wadna hae likit it 
yersel’, gude-man. ’Deed, an’ I think yon 
Marion Netherby ’s little better than a. na- 
tural.” 

The farmer had, it will be gathered, pro- 
tested against the apparent inhospitality of 
his wife’s comments. In his big comfortable 
way he would have had every feeble thing that 
crossed his path tolerated, and it had seemed 
to him that the relict of his predecessor had 
met with but a scant welcome on the threshold 
of her own former abode. He had not seen 
Marion. He had been with his men in the 
fields, and, like many another husband who 
has not been called upon to play the host, 
he found it easy to exclaim, “‘ My certie, gude- 
wife, ye mun hae keepit yersel’ unco abeigh!”” 

(1) Mincing, or tripping. (2) Handkerchief fluttering. 


(3) Affected in speech. (4) Tottering. Whimpering. 
3) Bustle. (7) Distant. . © — 





in accents which showed that manners less 
lofty would have pleased him better. 

Afterwards Rob changed his note. He 
paid the dame a visit, and was scared by 
what he saw and heard. Subsequent inter- 
views only served to deepen the impression 
of disgust whilst dispelling all illusions, until 
at length it came to this, that the very sound 
of Marion’s shrill voice anywhere about 
affected his temper, or, in his own phrase, 
“‘gied him saeged* teeth.” 

But he had no fault to find with the young 
keeper. Dick neither “set himself up” in 
his ways, nor “‘niffy-naffied” ? with his tongue. 
He was, the manager owned, a fine strip of a 
fellow, a sharp youngster, and a lad who 
would rise in his business. He might not 
have been fit for the post his father had held. 
“Troth, no. Tell. ye what, freens ”—here 
Rob would smack his lips—“ tell ye what, 
the haill place, land an’ stock, lads an’ lasses, 
was in a hurly-burly the like o’ whilk I ne’er 
saw a’ my days, whan I cam’ to Castle Aird. 
It’s ill lichtlin’* deed fowks, an’ we kenna wha’ 
may be the neist, but I mun say, gif my 
tongue were to be bitten oot for it, that frae 
a’ I hear o’ yon John Netherby, he mun 
hae been nae mair gude at the heed o’ a 
place like this than a rotten potato stalk. 
A pieferin‘ useless crater. Atweel,” with com- 
punction, “maybe I’m wrang; but his ways 
will no be my ways ony gait. Aijlin’? Nae 
doot the man was ailin’, Ailin’ an’ deein’ 
forbye. But, Losh me! gif I had ae fut i’ 
the grave, I wad kick a peat to its richt stance 
wi’ the ither.” 

After which he would, in remorse for the 
outbreak, redouble his hearty clap on the 
shoulders of the dead man’s son. Dick had 
the run of the house. The very sight of his 
face and sound of his footfall quieted the 
conscience of the kindly, prosperous McClin- 
tock, and henceforth for every real or fancied 
neglect of Mrs. Netherby, he did a pleasant 
penance when showing hospitality to her 
flesh and blood in the person of her boy. 

This had gone on some time before an 
inkling of what lay beneath penetrated Rob’s 
hard head ; but at length a day came when 
he thus addressed his wife. ‘ Ahem—mis- 
tress, a word wi’ ye, please.” She had been 
hurrying away on household cares intent. 
“ A word wi’ ye,” quoth the farmer slowly, 
“ anent yon lang-legged chiel, wha’s awa the 
noo. I’m thinkin’ he’s been here the nicht, 
an’ he was here yestreen, an’ he was 
here—~” 


(r) Set on edge. (2) Troublesome‘about trifles.” (3) Slight- 
ing. (4) Trifling. 





DICK NETHERBY. 
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“Monday, Tuesday, an’ Wednesday,” 
nodded Mrs. McClintock, smiling. “Aweel?” 

“Monday, Tuesday, an’ Wednesday, for- 
bye Thursday an’ Friday,” said Rob, shaking 
his head, and looking hard at her. “ It’s 
ower aften—ower aften, yon.” 

“ Aweel, gude man,” rejoined the dame 
composedly, “it was yersel’ wha bade him 
come.” 

“Bade him come? Ay, faith, ‘twas 
mysel’ bade him come. But did I bid him 
come mornin’, noon, an’ nicht? Did I bid 
him come when I’m oot amang the neeps, 
an’ nane but womenfowks at hame? There’s 
gude mids in a’ things, an’ gif I say, ‘Gang 
ben the hooss an’ see the mistress’ ae day 
i’ the week, is that to say I’m to fin’ him 
fyachlin aboot! ilka day an’ a’ day lang? 
Na, na! Na,na, Isay. There’s been ower 
muckle o’ this a’ready, there mun be nae 
mair.” 

The tone still more than the words made 
the gude-wife open her eyes. 

** An’ what for no’?” she began weakly. 

“What for no’? [I'll sune tell ye what 
for no’?” rejoined Rob, with emphasis. 
(Deed, an’ I think the woman’s bleer-e’ed, 
no’ to hae seen it for hersel’”’—in paren- 
thesis.) “ Hark ye to me then, mistress. 
D’ye think Dick Netherby comes roond an’ 
roond for you or for me? Cares he a hait? 
for a twa-hand crack wi’ the tane or the 
tither o’ us? Is na it aye ‘Meg, Meg’?” 
clapping his hands on his knees, and con- 
fronting the revelation boldly. 

Nor had the manager’s penetration stopped 
short even here. 

“Ay, ay,” he went on presently, and 
something like a sigh escaped with the 
words. ‘Ay, ay; it’s'the auld story ower 
again. But,” and his brow darkened, and 
his hand closed, “it’s no a story I like to 
hear—it’s no the honest heart-to-heart tale 
Dick Netherby wad fain mak’ it oot. He 
canna cheat me. It’s no for what she és, but 
for what she as, or is like to hae, that yon 
slippery tongued callant comes speerin’ after 
the manager’s dochter. Noo ye hae my 
mind o’t. Puir bit lassie! It’s a sair thing 
for a woman no to be bonnie—an’ maistly 
when the lads begin to fin’ it oot.” 

“ "Deed, Meg’s as bonnie as ither fowks,” 
rejoined his wife tartly. “ Bonnie indeed!” 
throwing up hernose. “I wadna gie a snip 
o’ thread for ane o’ your smirking sonsiefaced 
tawpies,’ that gang up and down castin’ their 
e’en this way an’ that; I’m for nane o’ them! 
Gude faces are the best faces, say I.” 

(t) Hanging about. (2) Whit. (3) Fools of girls, 





“ Like eneugh, gude-wife,” said Rob drily, 
“hoosome’er, I misdoot the lads arena 
commonly o’ your opinion.” 

“Lads!” quoth Mrs. McClintock, with a 
fine touch of scorn. “Lads! Wha cares 
what opinion they are 0’? Set them up for 
judges! What are the lads to me, or to 
Meg? I’m wantin’ nae lads whilly-whawin ' 
roond my dochter, I ken that. Nae mair 
does shes They may gang their ways for 
either o’ us.” 

“Dick Netherby amang them ?” 

“T ken naethin’ aboot Dick Netherby,” 
replied the dame demurely. “ Dick Netherby 
is a quiet, weel-doin’, ceevil-spoken young 
man, an’ there is na a wheesht against him 
that e’er cam’ my way. No that it matters— 
no that it matters,” she added hastily. ‘He 
comes an’ he goes—but it’s naethin’ to me— 
he comes an’ he goes s 

—‘ Wi’ a purpose, my auld leddy. Ay, ye 
may blink yer e’en, but I’m no sae daft but 
what I kena thing or twa yet. Uphaud your 
dochter an ye wull, Mysie,” he added more 
gently, “I’m no blamin’ ye, but if it be the 
wull o’ Providence that she should be ill- 
faured * ‘ 

“T think the man’s demented,” cried his 
wife, losing all patience. “TIil-faured, quo’ 
he? ‘Deed, an’ gif her ain fayther has his 
fling at my puir bairn, it’s like the lave will 
follow,” softening to a whimper. “ Wha”— 
sqbbing—“ wha e’er minted® that Meg was 
ill-faured till noo?” i 

But Rob stood firm. “I maun say my say,” 
he maintained doggedly. “ Ill-faured or weel- 
faured, Dick Netherby wad ne'er hae luikit 
oor way but for the lassie’s siller.” 

“ An’ shame on you for thinkin’ sae.” Mrs. 
McClintock whisked her apron from her eyes. 
“Shame on you,I say, for a fayther, wha 
first wad let doon your ain ae bairn, an’ neist 
cast a stane at her sweetheart!” 

“What does her sweetheart want wi’ my 
siller ?” 

“ Your siller—your siller,” cried she, pant- 
ing, “your siller, indeed!” not knowing 
what else to say. 

“The wun’ is 7’ that airt, is it?” said Rob 
quietly. ‘My certie, but he has played his 
pliskies‘ weel. Faith, I had nae thocht that 
Maister Dick had been blawin’i’ the mistress’ 
lug, as weel as i’ thato’ the miss. I’m think- 
in’ he has coorted baith the twa 0’ ye,” he 
added. 

Of course Dick had, and of course the 
parent who had been thus won over indig- 
nantly repelled the charge. ‘“‘Courted her, 

(1) Wheedling. (2) Ugly. (3) Insinuated. (4) Tricks. 
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forsooth! It was a cryin’ shame to speak 0’ 
siccan a thing! Because Dick looked in i’ 
the byegaun, an’ whiles maybe had a hare or 
a rabbit in his han’—’deed an’ Rob liked 
naethin’ sae weel as a roast maukin' wi’ a 
taste o’ currant jelly,” &c., &c. 

Rob heard her out. “ It’s a’ true, vera true, 
an’ weel thocht 0’, gude-wife,” he observed at 
length. “ A quiet, douce-tempered lad is gude 
company, an’ roast maukin is na bad eatin’; but 
am I to sell my dochter for a mess 0’ pottage, 
think you, woman? Is Meg to gang in ex- 
change for a wheen four-footed animals? 
I'll get ye your table filled cheaper than that. 
Send Mrs. Netherby a pig o’ butter, or a 
cut 0’ cheese, an’ that’s free trade, an’ a’s 
said an’dune. What I’m at the noo’s anither 
matter. I wad fain warn ye r 

Warn her? Mrs. McClintock turned 
round on the spot and declared audaciously 
that she had seen from the first what was 
coming, and needed no warning. She knew, 
of course she knew, what was to be expected. 
And what had Rob, pray, to say against it? 
Dick might be no great things, but he was a 
scholar, and his father had been overseer, 
and his mother. 

“The less o’ her the better,” asserted Rob 
grimly. ‘“* The less upo’ that heed the better. 


Hearken to me, mistress: it’s no’ his fayther, 


nor yet his mither, I’m thinkin’ o’. Faur be 
it frae me to cast up the shortcomin’s o’ his 
kinsfolk to ony ane, but it’s the lad himsel’ 
wha’s rotten, rotten to the core. Gif I seed 
Dick Netherby straicht an’ true, fair weather 
or foul, wi’s heart an’ gaul seekin’ oor Meg, 
for her ain dear sake an’ nae ither, he suld 
hae her—ay, he suld hae her,” bringing 
down his fist on the table with a heavy bang. 
** An’ he suld hae my blessin’ wi’ her, forbye 
a’ that moil and toil, savin’ an’ strivin’, the 
swat 0’ my broo, an’ the wark o’ my hands 
has wrought thegither for her portion; but 
whan I see—mark you, I’m no’ sayin’ ‘ gif’ I 
see, but ‘whan’ I see—a lad coortin’ a lass, 
wi’s e’e on her pocket, an’ ne’er a thocht nor 
a look for hersel’,—haud your wheesht then, 
for that’s the Lord’s truth as I am here to 
speak it—whan I see a fair-farrend, whuddin’? 
youngster coming that gait ower me an’ my 
bairn, I’m blessed if he gets plack or 
bawbee o’ mine an’ he had the tongue o’ the 
auld serpent himsel’!” 


CHAPTER VI.—A TERRIBLE APPARITION. 
Sucu being the farmer’s avowed decision, 
and it having been arrived at shortly after the 
Halloween party, it will astonish no one to 
(t) Hare. (2) Good-looking, lying. 








hear that a less cordial greeting than had of 
late fallen to Marion was accorded her on her 
next visit to the farm. Mrs. Snip-Snap, as 
she was designated there behind her back, 
took an early opportunity of going down to 
pay her respects, and sniff out all she could, 
and she had pleasing anticipations in so 
doing. 

Of late she had found herself uncommonly 
comfortable when enthroned in the “ muckle 
chair,” which had replaced her own more 
genteel couch by the kitchen fire. She had 
always been ashamed of sitting in her kitchen 
(a point on which John, however, would not 
give way), and had done her best to parlourify 
the room by introducing a sofa and other 
elegancies. She had never received a visitor 
without an apology, and had taken pains 
early in the day to inform Mrs. McClintock 
of the numerous reasons why such a vulgarity 
had been submitted to ; but Mrs. McClintock 
had answered in her simple way, “‘Gudesakes, 
mistress, wha wad fash wi’ their best room 
ilka day ?” and had never dreamed of induct- 
ing madam into it. She had been ushered 
into the kitchen forthwith, had been plumped 
down into the farmer’s own huge, strong, 
common, cumbersome arm-chair, and had 
found, to tell the truth, that it yielded such a 
sense of luxurious repose after her walk, that 
she had made her way by instinct to the 
same corner on every subsequent occasion. 

Betwixt herself and Mrs. McClintock, 
Marion felt with pride that there never was, 
never could be, any sympathy. The feeling 
was reciprocal. How then came it about 
that instead of complaining as at first of her 
wearisome neighbour, instead of fretting 
beneath the burden of her society, the worthy 
wife of Rcb McClintock not only pressed 
for a repetition of the widow’s calls, but said 
nothing in disparagement of her or of them 
in subsequent conversation with her husband? 
It might have been supposed that having 
been chidden for previous lukewarmness, she 
would have hastened to inform him of the 
present amends so amply made. It might 
have been thought that nothing would have 
given him more pleasure than such ready 
obedience to his wishes. How was it then 
that when the poor little palefaced, black- 
robed widow was no longer held at arm’s 
length, no one thought of informing Rob, 
and that without the interchange of a syllable 
Meg and her mother alike understood to 
hold their tongues ? 

Woman’s wit was their prompter. For it 
had come to this, that Marion Netherby might 
come as often and sit as long as she chose 
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in the ingle neuk, might ramble at her leisure 
over favourite topics, might sip her tea, or 
munch her cake as slowly and daintily as she 
pleased, Mrs. McClintock’s endurance was 
proof against it all. This poor feeble crea- 
ture, this “ fule-like thing” had a son, and 
that son was about to wipe out in the eyes 
of the world the stain which attached to 
worthy homely Meg. No other suitor had 
ever appeared. The wealthy and suitable 
turned their eyes elsewhere ; the inferior herd 
were daunted; Dick Netherby alone had 
fearlessly scaled the breach, and carried the 
citadel. Dick had cared for nothing. He 
had nodded his curly head in approval when 
first the scheme was mooted, and had set to 
work, half in jest and half in earnest, on the 
instant, and many unseen and undreamed of 
influences were on his side. 

Meg’s maidenhood, somewhat protracted 
as it had been, had been the one secret 
source of anxiety, the one ever-pricking thorn 
of good Mrs. McClintock’s otherwise serene 
and placid life. Meg was now eight-and- 
twenty. “It was an unco’-like age—an’ nae 
word o’a man!” People hinted that the 


anxious parent, as others in other spheres 
have done before her, had “looked at the 
riders, while the walkers passed by ;” but if 


sO, it is certain that she would have hailed 
a rider on the humblest donkey before she 
came to the Home Farm. 

With the change of quarters hope again 
had awakened within the maternal bosom. 
Among fresh faces and in a fresh position 
the lassie would get a new start as it were,— 
and at all events not a soul at Castle 
Aird knew her age. Dick’s own had been 
casually inquired of him, and the answer 
had produced a somewhat blank expression 
on the inquirer’s beaming countenance, since 
Mrs. McClintock held to the orthodox idea 
that a man should be further advanced in 
years than his mate,—but she said not a word 
aloud. Internally, indeed, she told herself 
anew that twenty-one “was an unco’like 
age,” finding it as hard that Dick should be 
sO young as that Meg should be so old, but 
the unpalatable morsel was swallowed some- 
how, and all went well thereafter. Dick 
was assiduous and successful, but to give the 
lad his due he did not deserve all the base 
imputation with which he was charged by 
the irate Rob. He had, as Mrs. McClin- 
tock allowed, been civil, and hares and 
rabbits had been plentiful; but he had not 
deliberately befooled Meg’s simple parent. 
Somehow he honestly liked the kind dame, 
and practised no deception when hanging 





over her ironing-board. He liked her and 
her pleasant genial ways, as much as the 
warm bannock he got from her hand at part- 
ing. He would slip his arm round her 
broad shoulders and take his sly kiss with a 
genuine appreciation of the smooth whole- 
some cheek, which was never withdrawn too 
coyly, and the proper matronly push, and 
the tittering “Gae ’wa wi’ ye, then,” which 
followed, had no sound other than a cheerful 
encouraging one in his ears. 

With Meg indeed he was playing a part 
—and a shameful one it was, but Meg’s 
mother had a dond-fide piece of the boy’s 
heart. 

Both mother and daughter, then, were for 
Dick through thick and thin. 

Mrs. Netherby had no difficulty in guessing 
why the blushing, smiling girl should hover 
round her chair the whole time of her stay, 
offering little services of love and respect. It 
was no mystery—nor was there pretence of 
one—why Marion met with such earnest and 
undivided attention, when Marion’s son was 
the subject of her discourse. The mother’s 
garrulity might run to any lengths so long as 
that name was the thread whereon it hung ; 
and did she by chance or design drop that 
thread for a moment, the clumsiest pretext on 
the part of her auditor would bring it to the 
front again. 

Meg thought it no harm, poor girl, to 
exhibit the bunches of scarlet rowans and 
purple heather placed in the window-sill by 
the young keepers hands, and carefully 
tended there by hers. She saw no reason 
to be ashamed before the mother of her 
handsome sweetheart, if eye and voice be- 
trayed he had been welcome. No, indeed, 
why should she? 

There was, it will be thus seen, a tacit 
understanding on the subject; and it was 
accordingly only natural that Marion should 
step down to the farm with a light step, con- 
fident of welcome, on the very day, as it 
happened, after the conversation took place 
which was recorded in the last chapter. 

Fain would Mrs. McClintock now have 
closed the door; but, alas! she had no head- 
ache, no pretext for resting, no boudoir in 
which to take refuge, none of the elegant 
excuses of refined life. Upon the impulse of 
the moment she did indeed fly out among her 
hens, making believe to feed them vehe- 
mently from a platter in her hand, albeit the 
vessel contained little that was savoury or 
succulent ; but a moment’s reflection showed 
the futility of such an arrangement, and 
brought her back to the door, striving valour- 
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ously for her wonted smile and cheery greet- 
ing. 
“Tt’s you, mistress, is it? Ay, ay, an’ 
welcome. Ye'll be forfochten’ wi’ the hill. 
Come ben the hooss. Meg’s doon by. She'll 
be—hame—the noo.” 

It was a failure ; she could not do it. She 
was wondering all the time what she should 
say; what Marion would say; and what, 
worst of all, her husband would say should 
he come in, as he was not unlikely to do that 
afternoon, and find the luckless visitor within. 
Her very soul quaked with apprehension as 
she wiped her hands slowly, lengthily, upon 
the roller towel in the back kitchen. She 
forgot to stand in front of the widow, talking 
and welcoming as was her wont, the while her 
apron was adjusted and her sleeves let down. 
She forgot to pull forward the big arm-chair. 
In her perturbation, indeed, she seemed 
busier than ever; but it was a meaningless, 
objectless fuss which succeeded Mrs. Nether- 
by’s arrival ; a clattering and a putting away 
of dishes that were in nobody’s way ; a scold- 
ing of the cat who was harmlessly perambu- 
lating the dresser—a creation altogether of 
what she would herself have termed .a 


‘*peyvee””—a useless, unnecessary bustle, 
which was meant effectually to prevent any 


settled conversation. 

Such was, in truth, the good woman’s aim, 
and beyond it she could not go. No won- 
der. Only the night before she had been, as 
we know, ruthlessly dropped upon by her in- 
considerate husband, terrified by the extent 
of his discoveries, cut to the heart by his un- 
paternal clearness of vision, and utterly cast 
down and annihilated by his ultimatum. She 
had had to go through all this; and, with 
her breast all heaving with such emotions, 
had kept them sternly to herself, resolved 
that until time and thought had shown her 
in what way the news had best be broken 
to Meg, nothing of it should transpire through 
inadvertency ; and then, no sooner had she 
cleared the house of her poor lassie—for 
Meg had in truth retreated to a corner of 
the byre, her own peculiar domain, there to 
wonder and weep in company with a four- 
footed inobtrusive favourite—no sooner was 
she freed from the scrutiny of the simple girl, 
whose eyes seemed already to have a shade 
of suspicion lurking within them, than down 
must needs come the very last person in all 
the world she wished to see. Try as she 
might, she could not treat Marion as of 
yore. 

True, she sat down, and she tried to 

(1) Exhausted. 





speak, but the words stuck in her parched 
throat. She faced her visitor, and her eyes 
passed beyond, and went roving down the 
road which led to the front door. She made — 
believe to listen, and her ears were on the 
stretch for sounds from without. 

Every noise seemed to startle them, and 
startled indeed she was, startled and breath- 
less and uneasy beyond what Mrs. Netherby 
had ever seen anybody who had, as she 
reflected, no proper reason for being so, 
when it was only the lusty call of the master 
wanting some one to hold his horse, which 
made them beth turn their heads, and only 
the woman’s own husband, who thereafter 
appeared in the doorway, making Dame 
Mysie spring to her feet, and exhibit a pair 
of cheeks red like damask roses. 


CHAPTER VII.—‘ AM I DAFT?” 


“GupE day t’ye, mistress,” said Rob 
briefly. 

Chance had not brought him thither ; he 
had not broken in upon the widow’s visit by 
a lucky accident ; he had been riding round 
the country, and had taken his way by the 
keeper’s lodge, with an eye to the grassy 
paths for his horse’s feet, when it had dawned 
upon him that he would have no objection 
to falling in with Marion or her son, should 
they be about the doors; something might 
be made of such an opportunity. 

Accordingly he had lingered by the way, 
and looked to right and left ; he had even 
halted at the cottage door, and had ground 
himself up to halloo with something of 
decent heartiness, ‘‘ Are ye wi'in, mistress?” 
but had met with no response. 

For a few seconds he had waited ponder- 
ing, then his eye had noted the closed 
door and window—which all at once he felt 
were locked ; his ear had taken in the full 
meaning of the silence, and of the undis 
turbed repose which reigned throughout the 
small domain ; his brow had flushed with a 
start of apprehension, and all was plain. 

““She’s doon by, or my name’s no Rob 
McClintock!” Such had been the con- 
viction of the moment, and although it was 
a natural and apparently simple one, it was 
pregnant with mischief to a mind already 
on the alert. ‘“She’s doon by, confoond 
her !” 

He bit his lip, his thick under lip, 
savagely ; but it was a momentary passion 
which acted thus as a spur, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards the dark wiry eyebrows, 
which had drawn together, bristling in a 
frown of vexation and disgust, lifted enough 
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to show a pair of light grey eyes beneath, 
twinkling with saturnine humour, 

“Twa can play at that game, Marion. 
Aiblins ye’ have forgotten that, my braw 
woman. There’s mair than you can haud 
their way to the farm the day. Hey-up, 
Jenny lass! Gang forrard—forrard, auld 
yaud'; we'll tak’ the hooss 7’ the flank, and 
catch the twa o’ them reid-hand. Ay, thae 
women, thae women !” 

Somehow his wife had felt it in her bones 
that he would thus appear. It was the cer- 
tainty of beholding such an apparition which 
had caused her to quake and tremble for 
the previous half-hour. She had a whole- 
some fear of Rob; he was, she would have 
told you, the best of fathers and husbands, “a 
canny man, and muckle thocht o’; but there 
was just ae thing aboot him, whiles he wad 
na be guided by naebody.” 

“Gin Rob taks 2 whimsie in’s heed,” she 
would declare, “ he’ll haud his ain gait—an’ 
Balaam’s ass hersel’ wad na turn him, let 
alane me. It’s nae use; words are nae use 
wi’ oor gude-man, ance he’s aff doon the road 
he’s taen the notion to.” 

If Rob had come to fight now, not all the 
nods, frowns, and winks Mistress Mysie 
could make across the floor would turn him 
from his purpose. ‘“Losh, no!” he would 
himself have declared. ‘Thinks she that 
I’m to be wheesht, and my mou’ gaggit by a 
wheen Punch and Judy faces! The man’s 
the heed o’ the wife, an’ gif a man lets his 
wife craw atap o’ his midden, he is na fit to 
haud a besom-handle. ‘Speak the truth, 
an’ shame the deil,’ say I, 1’ spite o’ wives, 
women, an’ warlocks.” 

“‘ Gude day t’ye, mistress.” 

The words came quickly, heavily, like 
thunder-drops before an impending storm. 

“ Good day,” replied Mrs. Netherby, 
rising, in her politeness and anxiety to be 
on good terms with Dick’s future father-in- 
law. “I did not expect this pleasure, Mr. 
McClintock.” 

“‘ Like eneugh, no,” responded Rob. 

“* Are you not early home to-day?” 

“ Ower early, it wad seem, Mistress Nether- 
by. I’m an interruption to your cracks, I 
doot. You an’ my wife’s sae thick the noo, 
ye canna fin’ time for a’ ye hae to say to ilk 
ither.” 

“ Yes, indeed—I’m sure—it’s a pleasure to 
me, I will say, to have ome neighbour I can 
speak to. It’s but lonesome at the cottage, 
Mr. McClintock. One never hears a voice 
from morn to night sometimes, and to be 

(1) Mare. 





sure I was but little used to a dull life once,” 
with a sigh. 

“A dull life! Ahem! A dull life, say 
ye?” muttered the manager. Then in a 
louder and somewhat menacing tone, “ An’ 
what for needs your life be dull, mistress? 
Hae ye no your son, your bonnie Dick? 
What better company can ye want ?” 

“Tis but little I see of him, Mr. McClin- 
tock, I assure you. He “ 

—“ Ye need na assure me; I ken weel 
eneugh. He canna be in twa places at ance, 
an’ it’s no like he can baith be by his ain 
ingleneuk an’ mine. It’s your turn here the 
noo, mistress ; it’s his i’ the forenichts.' Aye 
the tane o’ the tither is upo’ the groond. 
I’m thinkin’ ye’re like the wee man an’ 
woman i’ the wather-glass, sune as t’ane gangs 
in, tither comes oot,” laughing ironically. 

(“ Losh me!” whispered Mrs. McClintock 
under her breath.) 

“Dick has no time until evening,” began 
Dick’s mother, with an evident sense of 
apology being due, though she could not 
have precisely told for what. The half of 
the farmer’s coarse speech had been unintelli- 

ible ; and, indeed, she had merely gathered 
that in some fashion or other the young man 
had been found remiss. 

“Time? wha has time?” replied Rob. 
“I’m no compleenin’, mistress,”— himself 
somewhat astray. “Faith, we hae a’ to do our 
wark, an’ whan the wark’s dune, hame’s the 
place. D’ye tak’ me neo? Nae offence, Mrs. 
Netherby, but talk o’ your bein’ lonesome— 
what for suld that lang-leggit loon o’ yours be 
aye aff here, an’ you sitting your lane up 
yonder?” 

*“* Why, to be sure, it’s very true,” responded 
Marion, smiling. ‘But sure, Mr. McClin- 
tock, you would not have a fine young 
man like my son tied to his mother’s apron- 
string?” 

(“ Apron-string !” ejaculated Mrs. McClin- 
tock aside. “Apron-string, quo’ she? J 
ne’er saw the apron !”) 

“T kenna aboot that,” Rob was saying 
aloud. “I kenna aboot apron-strings an’ 
thae duds. A’I ken is, I’m no minded to 
hae your son fyachlin roon here nae mair. 
Ye mun tell Dick frae me that he mun whustle 
his way to his ain fireside when he comes 
hame fra the hill, an’ no be keepin’ the lassies 
company i’ the byre at the milkin’, wioot 
he’s bidden. Bid him bide at hame, mis- 
tress, an’ ye’ll no’ feel the lonesomeness ; an’ 
what’s mair, ye’ll maybe keep your freens 
here into the bargain.” 


(t) Between twilight and bedtime. 
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(Losh me!” cried his wife again to her- 
self.) . 

“I’m sure I am very sorry,” said poor 
Marion, with a red face, and not without a 
touch of dignity in her accents. “I’m sure 
I never thought—I little expected that my 
son went where he was not wanted. When 
I had to do without him at home, and me a 
poor lone widow with no one else to look 
to”—a tear starting —“it was all the pleasure 
I had left to think he was kindly welcomed 
everywhere.” 


” 


“Dear me!” cried Marion, brightening— 
the last words had escaped her—“ dear me, 
why then, Mr. McClintock, for sure I have 


mistaken your meaning. If it is of me you 
are kindly thinking, pray don’t let me be in 
anybody’s way.” 

Rob laughed. 

(“’Sakes, haud your tongue, woman, 
canna ye?” His wife groaned internally at 
the persistent folly of her visitor. ‘“ Haud 
your tongue, an’ dinna drive the man clean 
wud’, An she had the sense of a peesweet 

(1) Mad. 








“Welcomed? Wha said he wasna wel- 
comed?” Rob moved uneasily. ‘ Wel- 
comed? He’s welcome enough sae faur as 
welcome goes. He’s welcome to bite an’ 
sup. It ne’er was cas’n up to me or mine 
that onybody wha cam’ by oor door—high or 
low, laird or gaberlunzie—wasna free to 
enter. Welcome?”—the word had stung 
him to the quick. ‘Hasna Dick had his 
welcome scores o’ times? and see what’s 
come o’t! He’s a deal mair welcome than 
yersel’,” he growled beneath his collar. 


she wad open her mow’ nae mair, and rin awa 
’ore anither word is said. Oo, she’s at it 
again !” giving up all hopes.) 

“ Pray what is it you complain of?” in- 
quired the widow. 

She soon learned. She had made one 
lucky hit, and she was fool enough to try 
another. In using the word ‘‘ welcome” she 
had almost silenced, and had certainly dis- 
concerted, her adversary, and, could she but 
have pressed the matter no further, Dick might 
have come and gone at the Farm as he had 
done before. But with many a “dear” and 
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“sure,” with many an elegant toss of her 
head and flourish of her handkerchief, Marion 
proceeded. 

Rob grew silent. It was the dumb lower- 
ing of the head before the charge. 

(“ Ay, ye’ll ha’e itnoo !” commented Mrs. 
McClintock, in passive despair. Then she 
wiped her brow and lips, and sat with her 
hands before her, expectant.) 

“ Neebor,” said Rob quietly, “I thocht 
my meanin’ had been gae an’ plain, but sin’ 
ye fin’ na it sae——” 

“No, indeed; that was just it,” Mrs. 
Netherby assured him. It was difficult 
enough for her to comprehend the peculiar 
Scottish jargon, for all the years she had been 
compelled to endure it, and it was not her 
fault that—but would he explain himself? 

“Tl explam mysel’,” replied Rob, very 
gently. ,“You an’ me hae baith been 
warm——” 

“Why, then,” cried Marion joyfully, ‘‘say 
no more, and let bygones be bygones. I’m 
sure I’m ready to forget 4) 

“Na, ye munna do that,” said Rob em- 
phatically. “‘ Forgettin’ will no do. What 
I say mun be remembered, no forgotten. Ye 
thocht I had a craw to pluck wi’ the keeper 
for gi’en us his company sae aften upo’ my 
ain accoont, did ye? Na, na; I like the 





lad. I hae nae fau’t to fin’ wi’ him, but the 
ane. Noo, mistress, hark ye to me,” his tone 
suddenly changing. ‘“Gae hame to Dick ; 
tell Dick frae me, wi’ my respecks, that I’m 
no the auld bodle’ he tak’s me for. He’sa 
fine young man—ceevil, quiet—I’m no un- 
friendly ; but what the deil”—suddenly— 
“does he think I canna tell the meanin’ o’t 
a’? AmT blind? am I deaf? am I daft? 
Am I to mak’ him a curschy an’ thank him 
for the honour he proposes to do my dochter ? 
It’s Meg he thinks to gie a drink o’ the 
Dodgill Reepan’ to, is’t? My certie! he’s 
no blate,’ that Dick o’ yours !” 

“I—I—I—treally—really,” gasped poor 
Marion, choking and stammering beneath 
the overwhelming truth. ‘‘I—don’t under- 
stand——” 

—‘ Ye understan’ eneugh for the purpose, 
I’se warrant,” said Rob grimly. He had 
had his say out, and the final explosion had 
now cleared the air. ‘ Dinna be frichted 
but what your son will understan’ tae. 
Haste ye, noo, an’ do your wark, mistress ; 
for the sooner ye gar Dick understan’, the 
better twill be for him an’ for me, an’ for 
a’body—an’ the better freens we may yet be 
i’ time to come.” 


(x) A small coin. 
potency in love affairs. 


(2) An herb, believed to have great 
(3) Bashful. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE 


HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


LETTER V.—THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


Y DEAR—— 

I said in my last letter that at the 
time at which Newman withdrew from Ox- 
ford to Littlemore there was nothing to lead 
us generally to suppose that he meditated 
secession. ‘Tract XC., in spite of the outcry, 
had not been condemned by any legally con- 
stituted court. No existing law had been 
broken by it, and there was no likelihood of 
fresh Parliamentary legislation. He had in 
fact won the battle. He had established 
his principle. If he chose to hold and teach 
his Catholic doctrines as a member of the 
Church of England, it was clear that he would 
not be driven out of it. If he had meant to 
leave the Church of England Tract XC. would 
have been gratuitous and an impertinence. 

Thus, when it was announced that he was 


to bring out a series of biographies of dis- 
XXII—29 





tinguished English saints, the proposal seemed 
to fall in with the theory of the continuity 
of the medizval and the existing English 
Church. The great names upon the Calendar 
belonged not to Rome, but to us ; it was part 
of our national history, and when I was my- 
self asked to assist, the proposal pleased and 
flattered me. I suppose now that the object 
was to recommend asceticism, and perhaps 
to show that the power of working miracles 
had been continued in the Church until its 
unity was broken. But no such intention 
was communicated to us. We were free to 
write as we pleased, each on our own re- 
sponsibility. For myself I went to work 
with the assumption which I thought myself 
entitled to make, that men who had been 
canonised had been probably good men, and 
at least remarkable men. It was an oppor- 
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tunity for throwing myself into medieval 
literature, and studying in contemporary 
writings what human life had really been 
like in this island, in an age of which the 
visible memorials remained in churches and 
cathedrals and monastic ruins, 

I do not regret my undertaking, though I 
little guessed the wilderness of perplexities 
into which I was throwing myself. I knew 
that I was entering a strange scene, but 
anticipation is not sensation, nor had any- 
thing which I had hitherto read prepared me 
completely for what I should find. The 
order of nature, whether always unbroken or 
not, is generally uniform. In the lives of 
the Christian saints the order of nature 
seems only to have existed to give holy men 
an opportunity of showing their superiority 
to material conditions. The evidence is 
commonly respectable. The biographer 
may be a personal friend, or at least the 
friend of a friend, yet not “ Jack the Giant- 
Killer” or the “ Arabian Nights ” introduces 
one more entirely into a supernatural world. 
When a miracle occurs, the unbeliever is 
astonished; the believer, who records the 
story, sees no more than he expects. He 
looks only to the object, and if the motive 
is sufficient, the more marvellous the event 
the more likely it is to have occurred, and 
the less it requires proof or critical examina- 
tion. If a sceptic dares to doubt, it is only 
that he may be the more utterly confounded. 
The accounts are given gravely, as if they 
were of real facts, without grace, without 
imagination, without any of the ornamental 
work of acknowledged invention—the sub- 
lime and ridiculous mixed together indis- 
criminately, with the ridiculous largely pre- 
dominating. Was it possible that such stuff 
could be true ? or even intended to be taken 
for truth? Was it not rather mere edifying 
reading for the monks’ refectories; the 
puerile absurdities thrown in to amuse inno- 
cently their dreary hours? Was it not as 
idle to look for historical truth in the lives 
of the saints, as in “ Amadis de Gaul” or 
“ Orlando Furioso ”? 

It seemed so, and yet it seemed not so. 
For the great saints (or for the small saints 
where they had founded religious houses) there 
were special commemorative services, in 
which their most grotesque performances were 
not forgotten. It was not easy to believe that 
men specially called religious, and who con- 
sidered truth to be one of the duties which 
religion prescribed, could thus deliberately 
consecrate what they knew, and would ad- 
mit, to be lies. There is a class of com- 





position which is not history, and is not con- 
scious fiction—it was produced in old 
times ; it is produced in our times; it will 
be produced wherever and as long as human 
society exists—something which honestly 
believes itself to be fact, and is created, never- 
theless, by the imagination. The stories of 
the Edda were not felt to be false when 
they were sung in old Danish halls. The 
genuine myth is not invented—is not written, 
but grows. It begins from a small seed, and 
unfolds into form as it passes from lip to 
lip. It is then assigned by tradition to a 
particular person. “The story I tell you 
came from So-and-So,” says some one, wishing 
to give it credibility. ‘ He was on the spot 
and saw or heard it.” “So-and-So” may 
never have heard of it; but the story may still 
survive and carry his name along with it as a 
further legend. Now, and always, remark- 
able persons become mythical. Anecdotes 
are told of them, almost always inaccurate ; 
words are assigned to them which they never 
spoke. Smaller luminaries are robbed to 
swell the greatness of the central orb. We, in 
these days of equality, disbelieve in excep- 
tional heroes, as the Middle Ages believed 
in them. Disbelief shows itself in scandal. 


There is a pleasure in finding that an eminent 


man is but a mortal after all, and proof of 
weakness can be discovered if it is wanted. 
Great qualities, on the other hand, are mag- 
netic, and every report, good or evil, true or 
false, about persons possessed of them is 
likely to stick. Hero-worship and _saint- 
worship are honourable forms of a universal 
tendency ; but it is idle to expect from 
worshippers an accurate investigation into 
fact. Evidently the stories which I was 
studying were legends, though in sober 
prose—legends which were never examined 
into, because it would have been a sin to 
doubt them. ‘There was one sceptic even 
among the apostles; but St. Thomas was 
held up as an example to be shunned. 
According to the doctrines of the Church 
the spirit of belief was angelic, the spirit 
of doubt was devilish; and thus in devout 
ages, and in the devout atmosphere of con- 
vents and monasteries, the volume of spiritual 
wonders grew unchecked. To balance evi- 
dence and compare the degrees of it is mere 
waste of time. The evidence of such wit- 
nesses is worth nothing, unless they can be 
produced and cross-examined. The child 
when he has first seen a conjuror, the disciple 
who has been at a spiritualist’s séance, cannot 
report faithfully what has passed immediately 
under his eyes. To have seen something 
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which he cannot understand delights him, 
and he describes it with the unconscious 
omissions and exaggerations which make a 
natural explanation impossible. So it was 
with the hagiologist ; he tells his story in 
good faith. Perhaps we have the authentic 
narrative of an eye-witness ; yet the only fact 
of which we can feel assured is that he 
believed, or professed to believe, that the 
subject of it worked miracles. He has a 
conviction, to begin with, that holy men had 
powers of this kind, and therefore it was a 
matter of course that these powers should 
have shown themselves. Character is no 
protection. We may assume that Anselm, 
for instance, would report nothing which he 
did not suppose to be true; but piety, which 
is a security for good faith, is none against 
credulity; or perhaps, if we could have asked 
Anselm, we should have found that his 
very notion of truth was not our notion; 
that he meant by truth, truth of idea, rather 
than literal truth of fact. Intellect, again, is 
no protection ; among the saints’ biographers 
are found the greatest names in the Church. 
Athanasius wrote a life of St. Anthony; 
Bede wrote a life of St. Cuthbert. It is not 
too much to say that both these distinguished 
men, and the thousand smaller men who 
followed in their tracks, were Possessed, and 
that things which were not, appeared to them 
as things that were. So it is in our own 
time. Cardinal Newman tells us that he can- 
not resist the evidence for the liquefaction ‘of 
the blood of St. Januarius. That is, any number 
of witnesses can be brought to declare that 
they have seen it. Ifthe smallest civil action 
in an English court of justice turned on the 
liquefying of blood under similar circum- 
stances, and a thousand witnesses swore that 
they had seen it, the evidence would go for 
nothing, unless the substance called blood 
had been examined and analyzed by compe- 
tent chemists, and the process repeated in 
the presence of trained observers. Ordi- 
nary spectators see phenomena every day, 
which to them are equally inexplicable, at 
Maskelyne and Cooke’s. Miracles, authenti- 
cated by the same kind of testimony, and 
the same degree of it, are worked at Lourdes 
and at Knock, and at saints’ shrines, and at 
mesmeric doctors’ reception-rooms. The 
testimony of credulous and ignorant people 
in such cases is worth simply nothing, and 
the multiplication of nothing remains nothing 
still, As to St. Januarius, it is noticeable 
that a miracle, closely resembling that which 
Cardinal Newman believes, used to be worked 
in the same Neapolitan territory in the 





Roman times. Horace, describing the various 
stations at which he stopped on his way from 
Rome to Brindisi, says— 
** Dehinc Gnatia Lymphis 

Tratis extructa dedit risusque jocosque, 

Dum flamma sine thura liquescere limine sacro 

Persuadere cupit. Credat Judzus Apella 

Non ego—namque Deos didici securum agere evum 


Nec siquid miri faciat Natura Deos id 
Tristes ex alto cceli dimittere tecto,” . 


Cardinal Newman, with the Jew Apella, 
would have believed in the supernatural 
liquefaction of the incense. Horace would 
“Jaugh and jest” at St. Januarius. It is not 
a matter of proof but of temperament. 
Why should we allow our convictions on the 
most serious of subjects to be influenced by 
evidence which we should not dare to admit 
if we were deciding a common civil or 
criminal case? 

For an intending biographer this was a 
serious discovery. I could not repeat what 
I found written, for the faith was wanting. 
A spiritualist many years after assured me 
that I could work a miracle myself if I had 
but faith. Could I ‘but have faith in 
the Great Nothing all things would be possible 
f6r me—but, alas! I had none. Sowith the 
lives of the saints. St. Patrick I found once 
lighted a fire with icicles, changed a Welsh 
marauder into a wolf, and floated to Ireland 
upon an altar stone. I thought it non- 
sense. I found it eventually uncertain 
whether Patricius was not a title, and whether 
any single apostle of that name had so much 
as existed. After a short experiment I had 
to retreat out of my occupation, and let the 
series go on without me. But the excursion 
among the Will-o’-the-wisps of the spiritual 
morasses did not leave me as it found me. 
I was compelled to see that in certain con- 
ditions of mind the distinction between ob- 
jective and subjective truth has no existence. 
An impression is created that it is fit, right, 
or likely that certain things should take place, 
and the outward fact is assumed to correspond 
with that impression. When a man feels no 
doubt, he makes no inquiry, for he sees no 
occasion for it ; yet his conviction is as com- 
plete as the most searching investigation 
could have made it. His own feeling that 
something is true is to him complete evi- 
dence that it is true. True it may be; and 
yet not true in the sense which he attaches 
to the word. There are several kinds of 
truth. There is the truth of pure mathe- 
matics, which is perfect as long as it concerns 
lines or figures which exist only as abstrac- 
tions. There is the truth of a drama like 
Hamlet, which is literally invention, yet is a 
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true picture of men and women. There is 
the truth of a fable. There is the truth of 
an edifying moral tale. There is the truth of 
a legend which has sprung up involuntarily 
out of the hearts of a number of people, and 
therefore represents something in their own 
minds. Finally, there is the dull truth of 
plain, experienced fact, which has to be pain- 
fully sifted out by comparison of evidence, 
by observation, and, when possible, by ex- 
periment, and is held at last, after all care 
has been taken, by those who know what 
truth of fact means, with but graduated cer- 
tainty, and as liable at all times to revision 
and correction. The distinction, common- 
place as it seems, was forgotten by the hagi- 
ologists. It is forgotten, for that matter, by 
most historians. All men, when their feelings 
are interested, believe what they wish to be- 
lieve, or what their preconceptions represent 
to them as internally probable. Theologians 
avow that other methods besides examina- 
tion of evidences are required to establish 
the truths of faith. The truths of faith must 
be held with absolute certitude. The truths 
of science, the most assured of them, are held 
only as high probabilities ; and the evidence 
has therefore to be supplemented by emotion, 
imagination, and speculative reasoning intro- 
duced from adjoining provinces. Cardinal 
Newman describes in his “‘Grammar of As- 
sent” the process by which probabilities are 
converted into certainties ; with the help of it 
he can justify his own belief in the miracle 
at Naples. He can create antecedent like- 
lihoods which dispense with completeness of 
proof, or remove antecedent unlikelihoods 
which call for fuller and more minute proofs. 
It is the theory on which, unconsciously held, 
the crop of legends in the Catholic Church 
has grown for century after century, and is 
growing now luxuriant as ever. It is the 
theory on which our Lady is believed to be 
showing herself in France, in Ireland, or 
more recently to the Anglican monks at 
Llantony. It is not a theory by which any 
truth was ever discovered that can be tested, 
and sifted, and verified by experiment, or 
applied to the practical service of man- 
kind. 

And this leads me to say a very few words 
on a subject to which I alluded in an earlier 
letter; the question that rose fifteen years 
ago between Cardinal Newman and Charles 
Kingsley. Mr. Kingsley, writing impetuously 
as he often did, said that the Catholic clergy 
did not place truth among the highest virtues, 
and he added that Father Newman acknow- 
ledged it. Father Newman asked him when 





he had acknowledged it, and a controversy 
followed in which Kingsley, instead of ad- 
mitting, as he ought to have done, that he 
had spoken unadvisedly, and in too sweeping 
terms, defended himself, and defended him- 
self unsuccessfully. Kingsley, in truth, en- 
tirely misunderstood Newman’s character. 
Newman’s whole life had been a struggle for 
truth. He had neglected his own interests ; 
he had never thought of them at all. He 
had brought to bear a most powerful and 
subtle intellect to support the convictions of 
a conscience which was superstitiously sensi- 
tive. His single object had been to discover 
what were the real relations between man and 
his Maker, and to shape his own conduct by 
the conclusions at which he arrived. To re- 
present such a person as careless of truth was 
neither generous nor even reasonable. But 
Newman as little understood his adversary. 
He was not called on, perhaps, to look far 
into a subject which did not concern him. 
He had been attacked, as he thought, wan- 
tonly. He struck back; and he struck most 
effectively. Kingsley, however, had passed 
through his own struggles. He, too, had 
been affected at a distance by the agitations 
of the Tractarian controversy. He, like many 
others, had read what Newman had written 
about ecclesiastical miracles. The founda- 
tions of his own faith had been disturbed. 
He was a man of science; he knew what 
evidence was. He believed that Newman’s 
methods of reasoning confounded his per- 
ceptions of truth, disregarding principles 
which alone led to conclusions that could 
be trusted in other subjects, and which, 
therefore, he could alone trust in religion. 
His feelings had been, perhaps, embittered 
by the intrusion of religious discord into 
families in which he was interested, traceable 
all of it to the Oxford movement. He him- 
self had determined to try every fact which 
was Offered for his belief by the strict rules 
of inductive science and courts of justice ; 
and every other method appeared to him to 
be treason to his intellect, and to reduce 
truth, where truth of fact was before 
everything essential, to the truth of fable, 
or fiction, or emotional opinion. This was 
at the bottom of his mind, however un- 
guardedly he expressed himself. He was an 
orthodox Protestant. The outward evidence 
for the Gospel history was strong in itself. 
It was supplemented by the effect which 
Christianity had produced in the world by 
the position which it had assumed, and the 
renovation which it had produced in the 
human heart and character. It was supple- 
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mented in himself by personal experience. 
He has told me of answers which he had 
received to his prayers. But this, as he was 
well aware, was evidence to himself alone. 
He stood, practically, on the broad ground 
that religion, that the fear of God, was alone 


‘able to make alive the nobler part of man’s 


nature. This was plain matter of outward 
experience which the whole history of the 
world could verify. To him, when he was 
placed as a clergyman in the Church of 
England, the fear of God was bound up with 
the form of religion established in his own 
country. He knew as well as any one that 
human errors were continually forcing them- 
selves into the popular creeds. There had 
been changes in the past, there might be 
changes in the future ; meanwhile, he held fast 
himself by the English Church as it had been 
purified by the Reformers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In his opinion, to take up again the 
traditions and beliefs which had been then 
abandoned, was to return like the dog to his 
vomit—a thing impossible to do sincerely, a 
thing impious to attempt to do in wilfulness 
or fancy, and certain to avenge itself by a 
contemptuous rejection of all religion what- 
ever. The Puritans had whitewashed the 
churches, broken the windows in which the 
miracles of the saints had shone in glorious 
colours, replaced the pictures on the walls 
with plain texts from Scripture. They would 
have no lies either taught or suggested in 
God’s house, whatever might be done else- 
where. The Catholic reaction, with its de- 
corations, its choral services, its celebrations, 
its vestments, its wardrobe of devotional 
machinery, was similarly detestable to Kings- 
ley. If the creed was true, no tone of voice 
could be too plain and simple in repeating 
facts of such infinite importance. To leave 
it to be chanted by a parcel of boys in sur- 
plices could but suggest at last that it was 
not true, as facts are true; but was on the 
level of song or legend like a ballad of Robin 
Hood. Newman’s influence had begun the 
wild dance, and Kingsley had always thought 
of him with a kind of resentment. — 

But enough of this. I return to the lives 
of the saints and their effect upon myself. 
The conclusion which I had drawn was that 
ecclesiastical biographers had composed their 
stories with the freedom of epic poets, and 
that religious truths resembled rather the 
truths of poetry than the truths of history. 
I had been taught. by Newman that 
there was no distinction in kind between 
the saints’ miracles and the miracles in the 
Bible. The restoration of the dead man to 





life by touching Elisha’s bones, corresponded 
to the cures performed by relics. The 
changing the water into wine, the coin in 
the fish’s mouth, the devils in the swine, the 
calming of the storm on the lake, the walk- 
ing on the sea, were stories which if we met 
anywhere but where they were, we should 
call legends ; while the power of the saints, 
like that of apostles and prophets, was 
exerted chiefly in healing the sick and raising 
the dead to life. 

The parallel had been forced upon us to 
gain credibility for the marvels of ecclesias- 
tical history ; but it was natural, it was in- 
evitable that the alternative possibility should 
now suggest itself, that all supernatural 
stories were legendary wherever we found 
them. Hume’s argument, we had been 
already told, was intellectually correct. It 
was more likely, as a mere question of human 
probability, that men should deceive or be 
deceived, than that the continuity of nature 
should have been disturbed. Faith, we had 
been also told, was to come to the assist- 
ance of reason, and reverse the conclusion ; 
but faith was not made more easy when 
the burden which it was to carry was 
enlarged by these voluminous additions. 
The authenticity and inspiration of the 
Gospels had been assumed till quite recent 
times as a fact as certain as our own exist- 
ence. To question either had been forbidden 
by the law of the land, and biblical criticism 
had been as impotent as the investigations 
into the pretensions of holy persons whom the 
Church had predetermined to canonise. So 
long as the belief remained unshaken, any 
answer sufficed for objections. But the case 
was now altered. Great German scholars had 
come to a widely different conclusion. Very 
able men of unblemished character, here at 
home and elsewhere, were doubting about 
it ; and this could no longer be concealed. 

To frighten us off, their personal character 
had been libelled. I had been brought up 
to believe that not even a Dissenter could 
be a’ really good man, and that unbelievers 
were profligates seeking only an excuse for 
indulging their wicked passions. Such argu- 
ments are spectres formidable while they 
produce fear, but provoking reaction and 
even indignation when the ghost is found to 
be but a stuffed figure streaked with phos- 
phorus. It is a very serious thing when a 
man is brought to recognise that truths, 
which he has been taught to look upon as 
indisputable, are not regarded as truths at 
all by persons competent to form an inde- 
pendent opinion. Such questions need not 
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have been raised in this country. The Oxford 
revivalists had provoked the storm, but had 
no spell which would allay it. They did not 
try to allay it.: They used it for theit- own 
cause. - Those whom I had.known bestiwere 
now far on ‘their’ way to: Rome,: “‘ Hither usi 
or’ nothing,” they \said.» 
reason: leads \you.0:jYow seé what ‘has come 
ofthe Reformation: If!:yousdd not: believe! 
inthe: Church Catholic :anid ‘Apostolic; :you 
have no right to believe in Gotle+and))the; 
Church: Catholic is the Church! of Rome,!’! 

So my friends argued. I couldi not myself 
admit the alternative. Difficulties there might 
be, but they told as heavily against Catholics 
as ‘against Protestants. . If): the »:historical 
foundations of’ Christianity were shaken, ithe 
Charch ‘of Rome. wasvin as much danger: as 
the Church of England: or: the’ Chur¢h- of 
Scotland.. It was;in more dangert,| from: the 
additional load ‘of incredibilities which; the 
Protestants had flung from them, : 

As amatter of . experience Catholic coun- 
tries had: bred more> infidels: than’ Protestant 
countriés,: ‘Voltaire and the Encyclopzdists 
had! been’ pupils of »the: Jesuits... Vergmiaud 
and’ Barbaroux, Danton ‘and, Robespierre, 
had been taught as children to pray, to: the 
Virginvand the saints: Charles) Kingsley 


had solid ground under his feet comipared 
with the gilded clouds on which the Catholic 
enthusiasts imagined that they were floating 
into security. 

Newman himself never talked in this wild 


way. He was too conscious of his own 
obligation to his early teaching. Protestant- 
ism did, as a fact, sustain the belief in 
Christianity, whether its reasoninmgs were 
sound or unsound ; and he was too wise, too 
seriously in earnest, to ‘press the logic of 
alternatives. He was glad that people should 
believe anyhow, and he had never fallen. into 
the scornful note in which Evangelicals had 
been scoffed at. But what he said and what 
he wrote tended practically to the same end. 
He was surrendering himself to an idea, and 
was borne along by it as if he was riding on 
a nightmare. Soon after we heard that he 
had himself gone over. He had gone, it 
seems to me (after reading all that he has 
said about it in the “ Apologia,”) as men go 
when under a destiny, not because their 
intellect has been convinced by evidence 
and argument, but because they are impelled 
by some internal disposition which they 
suspect while they deny it. His friends 
might have taken the plunge with a light 
heart. They had been living in an enchanted 
circle of thoughts and formulas, and their 


“You bee: swhere:| | 





minds for long had never strayed beyond 
them. Newman’s intellect was keen and 
clear as ever. He at least knew what he 
was doing. |_Well might he say when the 


resolution, was/once taken; ‘‘ What am I not 


doing, if it is all a, dream!” , 

‘My eldest brother had) left to us. younger 
‘onesy asa) characteristic instruction, that if 
we éverysaw Newman .and,' Keble disagree, 
‘we might;.think., for ,ourselves., ‘The event 
which my‘ ‘brother had, thought, as impossible 
‘ag ‘that, a double star should fly asunder. in 
‘space, had actually occurred...) We had been 
floated out into mid-ocean upon the Anglo- 
Catholic taft, buoyed up by airy, bubbles of 
ecclesiastical sentiment. The bubbles had 
burst,ithe raft was, splintered, and we—I 
mean |my. other brother and myself—were 
left, dike Ulysses, struggling in the waves. 

I -néed,not trouble. you with our particular 
fortunés. , I ,shall have. to, write you one 
more letter, and I shall tell; you then the 
little. which need be said of my own expe- 
riences,» It was thought that when Newman 
went he would create asecession like that 
of the Free Kirk in Scotland. This was a 
mistake. With him, either before or imme- 
diately. after, a few men,did, go of, known 
ability, Hope Scott, Frederick Faber, Ward 
of the “ Ideal,” the two Wilberforces, Robert 
and Henry, and two or three others. The 
rest, inconsiderable in numbers, were New- 
man’s personal disciples, undistinguished 
save by piety of life. The seed has grown 
since; and is still growing, chiefly in fami- 
lies of the better classes, as they are called, 
among people who have money enough to 
live upon and nothing todo. Among them 
the effect has been very wide, and to ap- 
pearances not salutary. Wives have quar- 
relled with their husbands, and husbands 
with wives; the son has been set against 
the father, and the father against the son; 
thousands of households have been made 
miserable by young people dissatisfied with 
their spiritual condition, and throwing them- 
selves upon Catholic priests because they 
require, as they fancy, something deeper and 
truer “ than was enough for the last century.” 
Great lords and ladies, weary of the empti- 
ness of their lives, have gone to the Church 
of Rome for a new sensation. Conversion 
has become fashionable. With the help of 
Ireland the Catholics have simultaneously 
become a power in Parliament. Cardinals 
and Monsignors are to be seen in London 
drawing-rooms. Convents and monasteries 
are multiplying. A Catholic tide is still 
flowing, and no one yet can say how far it 
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may rise. It has affected at present the 
idle and the ignorant, and has left untouched 
the industrious and intelligent ; but the influ- 
ence on society has been very considerable. 
More remarkable, and infinitely. more mis- 
chievous, has been the general influence of 
the Tractarian movement on the Church of 
England; It'was thought at first that New- 
man’s secession’ had destroyed: the. party 
which he“had called -into being. | The-shep- 
herd was smitten and the sheep were scattered. 
The Evangelicals could say that \they had 
been right from the first. Catholic’ prin- 
ciples led to Rome ; they had no place in a 
Protestant Church. But for the clergy sacer- 
dotalism ‘had a fatal attraction: it gave 
them professional consequence ; they thought 
that they could keep their wives and their 
livings and yet recover and wield again their 
old spiritual authority. They rallied from 
their confusion ; they brightened up their 
churches ; they revolutionized their rituals. In 
learning they were more than a match for 
their Low Church antagonists.’ The courts 
of law ‘were appealed to. in vain. ~The 
more ‘the ‘history of the Reformation was 
studied, the more plam became the ‘original 
intention that Catholics who would: abjure 
the Pope should be comprehended under the 
Anglican formulas. The Low Church had 
had their innings; the High Church have 
now their turn. Had we to live again through 
the problems of 1829, we should no longer 
speak of Catholic emancipation but of Roman 
Catholic. The change in the meaning of 


stitution of the country, has ceased tovexist. 
Political Latitudinarianism goes on upon its 
way. The barriers of privilege fall before it. 
The third estate of the realm ‘can no more 
stay‘the stream ‘of ichange than a rush» can 
stay. the current of a‘river. . As the: Church 
has become “Catholic,” the honoured: name 
of Protestant has passed to the Nonconfor- 
mist. The laity stand aloof, indifferent and 
contemptuous. ‘The thinking !part-of it has 
now a seriousness of its own and a:philosophy 
of its own which has also grown and is grow- 
ing. The old order of things might. have 
remained indefinitely had it been left undis- 
turbed ; but the controversy has undermined 
its traditions. Questions . have . been 'pro- 
voked which now must’ have a'real answer. 
The clergy magnify their office, ‘but the more 
they make of themselves the less is their in- 
tellectual. influence. The great body of the 
English people, which is Protestant to: the 
heart, will never allow their pretensions ; and 
while they are discussing among themselves 
the nature of their supernatural commission, 
they are driving science and criticism to ask 
if there is anything in the world supernatural 
at all. The storm will die away, agitation is 
wearisome, and we’ may subside into.a dull 
acquiescence even with the travestie of 
ecclesiasticism ‘which is now in possession of 
the field. But the active mind of the country 
will less and less concern itself with a system 
which it despises. A ritualist English 
Church will be as powerless over the lives of 
the people as the Roman augurs overthe Rome 





the word marks the change in popular | 
opinion. Externally the Ritualists have won , 
the battle. They too have their absolutions | 
and their masses, and their monks and nuns 
and miracles and the rest; and it has been 
decided that they may keep them. But what 
a price has the victory cost? The nation 
has ceased to care what the clergy say or do. 


of Cicero and Cesar; and centuries will pass 
before religion and common sense will again 
work together, with the practical harmony 
which existed between them in the days of 
Whately and Arnold, and Hare and Sedg- 
wick. 

This is the substance of what I have to say 
to you, and here I might end ; but something 





The Church of England, as part of the con- 


is still left which will require another letter. 
J. A. FROUDE. 





THE STARS, 
And how to find them. 


By THE Rev. C. PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S., 
SAVILIAN PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


THIRD 


Fok the full appreciation of this present 
article, I must assume that I am stand- 
ing at the reader’s side, some fine evening early 
in June, and about 9 p.m. If later than that, 
the stars will all have proceeded onwards in 
their course towards the west. I shall assume 


PAPER. 


also that he is in possession of the “Star 
Chart,” provided in the April number of 
Goop Woops; and it will be of material 
aid to him, if he has procured from the pub- 
lishers the little movable horizon, with 
which he may follow the risings and settings 
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of the stars, at all hours and seasons of the 
year. He will set the middle of this horizon 
card over the words June 1, 9 P.M., and then 
if he follow the directions given, he will on 
the chart see an accurate representation of all 
the stars then visible in the heavens. And 
now, regardless both of the chart and this 
horizon, let the reader look due south. Mid- 
way between the horizon and overhead (the 
zenith), but at 9 P.M. a little to the east, he 
will see the bright star Arcturus, and the 
entire constellation of Bodtes, of which it is 
the Lucida ; the principal stars of which, in 
fact all that he is likely to see in a slight 
amount of twilight, are depicted and allineated 
on the chart (C). Right overhead, he will 
observe the four stars in the tail of the Great 
Bear, and all the other stars in that superb 
constellation, tending towards the north- 
west. I have with great care delineated 
them all in the illustration given opposite. 
On darker nights, it would be advantageous 
to the star-gazer (and who that has eyes and 
affections is not, more or less, a star-gazer ?) 
to compare what he actually sees with what 
is set down in the chart. And to assist him 
at first, let him take an opera-glass, of how- 
ever ordinary a character ; it will teach him 
what to look for and where ; and then, laying 


it aside, he will soon discern points of light, 
little stars, which, unaided by that instrument, 


he had been unable to see before. Particu- 
larly, let him look at the second star (£) 
(reckoned from the end), in the tail of the 
Great Bear. The Arabian astronomers— 
who, by the way, were the first to translate 
Ptolemy’s astronomy, the Almagest, from the 
original Greek—named it Mizar; nestling 
close to it is a smaller star named Alcor, of 
the fifth magnitude. Can the reader see 
both of these stars with his naked eye? 
Most probably he will have no difficulty in 
this case. If not, let him take his opera- 
glass and try again. ‘Then if he has such an 
instrument at hand, let him take an ordinary 
telescope (spy-glass), and duly focussing it so 
as to bring the stars to clear bright points, 
let him direct it to Mizar, and he will find 
this star itself attended by a smaller com- 
panion, far away from Alcor, and which 
companion no human eye can discern un- 
aided, owing to its closeness to the larger 
star. If the reader has succeeded, and with 
perseverance he can scarcely fail, then he will 
have seen, with instruments of an every-day 
capacity, a double star. In that word “ double 
star” there lies involved a whole world 
of meaning, of history, and of suggestion. 
The reader’s attention will again be called to 





the subject, towards the conclusion of this 
article. Before quitting the constellation of 
Ursa Major, it will be well if the reader will 
trace out the three pairs of stars in three of 
the paws of the Bear, viz. (c, «) ; (A,u) ; (v,€) ; 
they are very distinctly visible in the heavens. 
One of them (é) is an exceedingly interesting 
double star; by no means separable into its 
two components even when aided by any 
ordinary spy-glass, the component stars nest- 
ling too closely together to be easily and dis- 
tinctly separated, even by telescopic means; 
but by the aid of suitable apparatus, I have 
myself seen the smaller star move almost 
entirely round the larger, and I have com- 
puted the form of its orbit, and supplied the 
means of giving an ephemeris, by which its 
position relatively to the larger star may be 
foretold at any moment. The orbit is com- 
pleted in about sixty years. Here then we 
have one star moving round another star, 
just’ in the same way as the earth revolves 
round the sun. Only in this case, the smaller 
star is so enormously large, that it has not 
yet cooled down, but is still hot enough to 
shine by its own light, as no doubt our earth 
once so shone and our moon too, in the 
primeval condition of things. Presently we 
shall see how a knowledge of the motions of 
these double stars leads to a knowledge also 
of the weight of some of them. 

It will be well for our star-gazer, the com- 
panion at my side, to observe how the con- 
stellation Leo Minor lies crouching as it 
were under the two hind claws (y, ») (v, €) of 
the Bear. Ptolemy and his predecessors did 
not partition out this part of the heavens 
into a separate member ; but this constella- 
tion (Leo Minor) was formed by Hevel in 
the seventeenth century, from outlying stars 
in the adjacent constellations of Ursa Major 
and Leo Major. The group of stars therein 
is not conspicuous. 

But to return to Arcturus, the bright star 
in the constellation Bootes (the Herdsman). 
It can at any time easily be found in the 
heavens, because a line drawn from ¢ through 
the last star in the tail of the Great Bear, 
passes very near to this conspicuous object. 
See Chart C. A little to the west of the 
Herdsman may be seen his dogs (Canes 
Venatici), which we may assume to be driving 
on the Bear. This constellation was like- 
wise introduced by Hevel, who called the 
more northerly hound by the name“ Asterion,” 
and the southern “Chara,” or “ Darling.” 
History or adulation, through Halley, the 
second of our Astronomers Royal, assigned 
to the principal star in this sub-constellation 
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the name of Cor Caroli, in memory of the 
return of our King Charles II. Underneath 
these dogs will be seen the small constella- 
tion Coma Berenices. It is among ancient 
tales recorded, that Berenice, the wife of one 
of the Ptolemies, was famous for her beauti- 
ful tresses, and that on an occasion of great 
danger to her husband, she dedicated her 
hair to Venus, if only her husband returned 





in safety. The hair was deposited in due 
course, and in due course it was stolen, there- 
upon it was consigned to immortality among 
the constellations. 

To the astronomer it is a matter of great 
interest that near to or among this little knot 
of stars is the northern pole of the Milky- 
way; that is, its position bears the same re- 
lation to our entire system of stars which the 


XT 
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present pole star bears to the equatorial line 
on the heavens; for it may be well here to 
remark, that if the star-gazer will follow the 
course of the Milky-way by means of a rod 
passing through his eye, he will find the mo- 
tion of the rod to lie always in one plane, 
thereby proving that the spectator himself 
lies within this aggregation (galaxy) of stars. 
This pole is marked in Chart C by the letters 
G. P. (Galactic Pole). If the eye be carried 





downwards, right through Bootes, but tend- 
ing slightly towards the west, it will alight on 
Spica, the glorious star in the constellation 
Virgo, close to the ecliptic, where the sun 
passes in the middle of October. In the 
same allineation carried still further down- 
wards will be found the four stars of Corvus, 
the Raven, a group of stars singularly con- 
spicuous from their equality, their contiguity, 
and the quadrilateral figure in which they are 
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arranged. ‘These stars will have set by nine 
o’clock in the evening towards the middle of 
the month, as will be seen on moving the 
“ horizon card” along the “ base line.” . To 
the east of Bootes 
**Shines that diamond crown, which Bacchus made 

For faithful Ariadne, when betrayed 

By ingrate Aheseus :! ARATUS. 
a beautiful wreath of lights not easily passed 
over in even a cursory glance along the 


ally in his left hand are. 
Cerberus ; in. these, figures reset 
as if he were about to strike the Lyre ; th ugh 
one would imagine he would re that in- 
strument as one rather tending to soothe him 
in his ceaseless toils, than to excite his anger. 
It is said that the famous philosopher. Era- 
tosthenes was the first to assign this strange 
portraiture to Hereules. Aratus thus pathe- 
tically dgeceibes § a = 


“A g Man next rises to our si ht : 


I shall soon hazard a conjecture which 
possibly may be tive of some solution 
to this strange” ‘Bos re of the “ Labouring 
Man.” 

Before quitting the constellation Hercules, 
which contains several telescopic objécts of 
the greatest beauty and significant suggestion, 
it may be desirable to notice the star A, 
marked in the illustration, on the hero’s left 
arm. Sir William Herschel discovered that 
the solar system must be moving towards this 
point, because he found that the stars both 
to the right and left of it had, in the course of 
ages, appeared to move outwards; just as 
objects appear to a spectator in a railway 
train to move oufwards from the direction in 
which the train is moving, This great dis- 
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covery by the elder Herschel has been sub- 
sequently confirmed by other astronomers, 
The star-gazer at my side will have no dif- 
ficulty in picking out the lovely little constel- 
lation of the Lyre, lying to the east of Her- 
cules. In ‘the illustration.I have restored to 


the Lyre the. original tortoise form. of., the 
classical poets. 


“ When the mute shell, by cords elastic bound, 
Made vocal warbled forth harmonious sound, 


» Bega snatch’d Rte de —_ the care- dispelling Lyre— 
eet melody : —_ 
Eioaaifeaa oe iet Reis | 
a brow sweet music gives 


aon he 


opera 
‘if he be in possession of a ictus To 


telescope (it need not have an aperture much 
beyond two inches), then he will. discern 
each of these stars to be itself double and 
resembling an arrangement of lovely pearls, 
and if he live long enough, that is, through 
many centuries, he might possibly discern, 
as some. astronomers ‘think, the movement 


of the four suns round the common centtfe 


of gtavity):revolving after, the same law 


| that by’ which our own. motion’ round. 


sun is re; are the: marvels; dis- 
closed to the human mind by the diligent 
use of the means and gifts assigned to it by 
the eternal Father of all. 

At this period of the year, and at this hour 
of the evening, near to the horizon there 
stretches out the constellation of Cygnus; 
its chief stars present the rude form of a kite, 
not easily overlooked ; and, when visible, it 
becomes an excellent finger-post and sky- 
mark for the finding of other stars. For in- 
stance, a line from (a) Cygni, at the top of 
the kite, drawn through Vega (a Lyre on 
the chart), passes through the middle of 
Hercules, and of Corona, and at last. lights 
nearly on Arcturus, 

Finally, about ten o’clock, at the beginning 


gulated. Such 
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of June, and earlier as the days proceed, the 
constellation Aquila will be seen rising, of 
which the three chief stars will remind the 
star-gazer of Orion’s “diamond- studded 
belt.” A line through them’ passes through 
a Lyre. The little constellation also of the 
Dolphin, conspicuous from the lozenge form 
of its four chief stars, may now also be 
observed at its rising. All which phenomena 
will be rendered very apparent by the use of 
the before-mentioned movable horizon. 

Nearly overhead, though a little to the 
east, and beyond Hercules, lies the head of 
Draco, with the foot of the Theban hero all 
but planted thereon. 

“ He lifts his suppliant arms, and dares to rest 
His right foot on the scaly Dragon’s crest.’’ 
ARATUS. 

The Dragon winds his course, as is well 

seen in the chart at once, all but completely 





round the Little Bear, and the reader, if he 
be so disposed, may, by means of that chart, 
trace out the starry folds of this venomous 
creature in the sky. But what I desire to 
point out is, an evident intention on the part 
of some remotely ancient astronomers in 
arranging certain constellations contiguously 
in the heavens. I have already drawn the 
reader’s attention to the fact that the six con- 
stellations which refer to the mythic tale of 
Andromeda, all lie in nearly the same me- 
ridian from the pole to the horizon, and are 
consequently all visible together. This is of 
itself remarkable, and suggestive of intention, 
and it becomes still more so, when it is 
observed that the head of Draco, Hercules, 
the Serpent Bearer (Ophiuchus), and Scorpio, 
also lie in a similar close association, and 
again from the pole to the horizon, and thus 
form an assemblage of starry compartments 
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visible together. The figure of Hercules 
must therefore have been inverted, if his 
“heel was to crush the Serpent’s head.” We 
have here then, at least, an indistinct allusion 
to some ancient tale, related either to the 
worship of, or to the victory over, the Ser- 
pent. Some lively imaginations refer the 
whole matter to the events in the Garden of 
Paradise ; it may be a safer course to express 
no opinion, but the facts remain. 

But little space now remains for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise made to the reader, that 
before we parted from our pleasant survey of 
the heavens I would weigh a star. It is well 
known that Kepler, early in the seventeenth 
century, discovered, from the observations 
made with Tycho Brahe’s instruments, that 
the squares of the times of the revolution of 
the planets round the sun, are proportional to 
the cubes of their distances from that huge 
central body. Newton, very shortly after 
this discovery, demonstrated that this re- 
markable relation arose from the fact of the 
universal attraction of matter to matter, or at 
all events of all matter within our cognisance. 
But he extended Kepler’s law still further, 
and he showed that if different planets re- 


| volved round different suns, having different 


masses, or weights, then the masses of the 
systems must be proportional to the cubes of 
|the distances of their respective planets, 
| divided by the square of the times of their 
| revolution round their primaries. That is to 
say, if it can be shown that one star (A) 
revolves round another star (B) in ten years, 
and at a distance of ten times that of the earth 
from the sun ; then dividing the cube of ro, viz. 
1000, by the square of 10, viz. 100, the result 
10 indicates that the miass of the stars A and 
B together, is ten times the mass, or weight, 
of the sun and earth together. Now, if the 
reader will look in the map A of the April 
number of Goop Worps, or in the illustra- 
tion given in the May number, he will easily 
find a star (y) in Cassiopeia, of the fourth 
magnitude. If he possesses a telescope of 
moderate power, and directs it to this remark- 
able star, he will see a spectacle not easily 
forgotten. The telescope discloses the fact 
that (y) is not a single star, but a combina- 
tion of two unequal stars, the larger of them 
being of the fourth magnitude, and the 
smaller of the seventh. The large star is of 





a pale, but distinct, yellow colour, and the 
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smaller is a lovely and decided purple. These 
colours indicate in these burning lights the 
presence of material elements, similar to that 
of which our earth is composed. This, of 
itself, is no doubt a wonderful result of the 
application of human industry and thought. 
But further still I have myself computed, as 
other astronomers have done before me, the 
period of revolution of the little purple star 
round the larger, and amber star, and I find 
it to be about two hundred years. More- 
over, other astronomers have computed the 
distance between these two stars at about 
sixty times the distance of the earth from the 
sun, 2.¢. about twice the distance of the 
planet Neptune from the latter body. If 
then we cube 60, we get 216,000, and if we 
square 200 we get 40,000, and dividing the 
former by the latter, we get about 5, indicat- 
ing that the mass of the two stars, constitut- 
ing (7) Cassiopeia, is, roughly speaking, about 
five times the mass of our sun and earth to- 
gether. Pursuing a similar method it turns 
out that the mass of the star 70 Ophiuchi 
(see the Chart C) is about three times that of 
oursun. So also (a) Centauri (see Chart B) 
is about twice the weight of oursun. I am 
not aware that the case with regard to other 
double stars has yet been concluded, but 
enough is known to render it probable that 
the stars in general all conform, both in simi- 
larity of matter and in approximate similarity 
of magnitude, to those of our own sun. 

Yet a few words more, and for the present 
we conclude these surveys of the stars. 
Originally, Hipparchus and Ptolemy de- 
scribed the figures of the old forty-eight Con- 
stellations as seen on a globe in front of 
them ; they virtually, that is, looked at the 
backs of the figures they intended to describe. 
There has come down to us a marble globe, 
called the Farnese Globe, dug out of the débris 
of ancient Rome: this globe is carried by 
Atlas, and on it are preserved, with but little 
mutilation, figures of the Ancient Constella- 
tions, but without stars. The figures, when 








not nude, are dressed in a Roman costume ; 
but in other respects they conform to the 
outlines of Ptolemy’s descriptions. This 
globe may be the work of some artist of the 
first century, and the delineations. thereon 
have been engraved in Spence’s “ Polymetis.” 
After this we have an early manuscript of the 
translation of Aratus by Cicero, and here 
the figures are clad in a Saxon garb; and still 
later another manuscript, with figures dressed 
in a Roman costume. I have inspected both 
these manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Long after this, there are some beautiful 
constellation figures devised by Hevel of 
Dantzic, in the seventeenth century ; even 
these figures, the artist employed by our first 
Astronomer Royal endeavoured to improve, 
in Flamsteed’s “ Atlas of the Stars:” they are 
more or less fancifully draped, and they have 
furnished the modern ideas for most modern 
star charts. I append, for the curiosity of 
the readers of Goop Worps, another design 
of Hercules, or the “ Labouring Man,” or 
the “Man upon his knees,” designed by 
Albert Diirer. The constellation figures 
given in the text of these articles are, more 
of less, restorations of the figures found on 
the ancient Farnese globe, now preserved in 
the Royal Museum at Naples. 


Hercules, by Albert Diirer, 





LILY. 


LS peer ! a child of three years’ growth! 
Nature then hath known no sloth 

In a work so fairly done 

By thrice rounding of the sun. 

Lo! what wisely us¢d power 

Can accomplish hour by hour ! 

Every lineament is drawn 

With the genius of the dawn ; 


Every living curve is bright 

With a dazzling morning light ; 
Every dimple is a pool 

Of ethereal vintage full, 

Whence a man might quaff and be 
King of more than kingdoms three. 
Look, her crown of golden curls 





Makes her queen of all the girls: 
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visible together. The figure of Hercules 
must therefore have been inverted, if his 
“heel was to crush the Serpent’s head.” We 
have here then, at least, an indistinct allusion 
to some ancient tale, related either to the 
worship of, or to the victory over, the Ser- 
pent. Some lively imaginations refer the 
whole matter to the events in the Garden of 
Paradise ; it may be a safer course to express 
no opinion, but the facts remain. 

But little space now remains for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise made to the reader, that 
before we parted from our pleasant survey of 
the heavens I would weigh a star. It is well 
known that Kepler, early in the seventeenth 
century, discovered, from the observations 
made with Tycho Brahe’s instruments, that 
the squares of the times of the revolution of 
the planets round the sun, are proportional to 
the cubes of their distances from that huge 
central body. Newton, very shortly after 
this discovery, demonstrated that this re- 
markable relation arose from the fact of the 
universal attraction of matter to matter, or at 
all events of all matter within our cognisance. 
But he extended Kepler’s law still further, 
and he showed that if different planets re- 





volved round different suns, having different 
masses, or weights, then the masses of the 
systems must be proportional to the cubes of 
the distances of their respective planets, 
divided by the square of the times of their 


revolution round their primaries. ‘That is to 
say, if it can be shown that one star (A) 
revolves round another star (B) in ten years, 
and at a distance of ten times that of the earth 
from the sun ; then dividing the cube of 10, viz. 
1000, by the square of 10, viz. 100, the result 
10 indicates that the mass of the stars A and 
B together, is ten times the mass, or weight, 
of the sun and earth together. Now, if the 
reader will look in the map A of the April 
number of Goop Worps, or in the illustra- 
tion given in the May number, he will easily 
find a star () in Cassiopeia, of the fourth 
magnitude. If he possesses a telescope of 
moderate power, and directs it to this remark- 
able star, he will see a spectacle not easily 
forgotten. The telescope discloses the fact 
that (y) is not a single star, but a combina- 
tion of two unequal stars, the larger of them 
being of the fourth magnitude, and the 
smaller of the seventh. The large star is of 
a pale, but distinct, yellow colour, and the 
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smaller is a lovely and decided purple. These 
colours indicate in these burning lights the 
presence of material elements, similar to that 
of which our earth is composed. This, of 
itself, is no doubt a wonderful result of the 
application of human industry and thought. 
But further still I have myself computed, as 
other astronomers have done before me, the 
period of revolution of the little purple star 
round the larger, and amber star, and I find 
it to be about two hundred years. More- 
over, other astronomers have computed the 
distance between these two stars at about 
sixty times the distance of the earth from the 
sun, 2¢. about twice the distance of the 
planet Neptune from the latter body. If 
then we cube 60, we get 216,000, and if we 
square 200 we get 40,000, and dividing the 
former by the latter, we get about 5, indicat- 
ing that the mass of the two stars, constitut- 
ing (yn) Cassiopeia, is, roughly speaking, about 
five times the mass of our sun and earth to- 
gether. Pursuing a similar method it turns 
out that the mass of the star 70 Ophiuchi 
(see the Chart C) is about three times that of 
oursun. So also (a) Centauri (see Chart B) 
is about twice the weight of oursun. I am 
not aware that the case with regard to other 
double stars has yet been concluded, but 
enough is known to render it probable that 
the stars in general all conform, both in simi- 
larity of matter and in approximate similarity 
of magnitude, to those of our own sun. 

Yet a few words more, and for the present 
we conclude these surveys of the stars. 
Originally, Hipparchus and Ptolemy de- 
scribed the figures of the old forty-eight Con- 
stellations as seen on a globe in front of 
them ; they virtually, that is, looked at the 
backs of the figures they intended to describe. 
There has come down to us a marble globe, 
called the Farnese Globe, dug out of the débris 
of ancient Rome: this globe is carried by 
Atlas, and on it are preserved, with but little 
mutilation, figures of the Ancient Constella- 
tions, but without stars. The figures, when 





not nude, are dressed in a Roman costume ; 
but in other respects they conform to the 
outlines of Ptolemy’s descriptions. This 
globe may be the work of some artist of the 
first century, and the delineations. thereon 
have been engraved in Spence’s “ Polymetis.” 
After this we have an early manuscript of the 
translation of Aratus by Cicero, and here 
the figures are clad in aSaxon garb; and still 
later another manuscript, with figures dressed 
in a Roman costume. I have inspected both 
these manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Long after this, there are some beautiful 
constellation figures devised by Hevel of 
Dantzic, in the seventeenth century ; even 
these figures, the artist employed by our first 
Astronomer Royal endeavoured to improve, 
in Flamsteed’s “ Atlas of the Stars:” they are 
more or less fancifully draped, and they have 
furnished the modern ideas for most modern 
star charts. I append, for the curiosity of 
the readers of Goop WorDs, another design 
of Hercules, or the “ Labouring Man,” or 
the “Man upon his knees,” designed by 
Albert Diirer. The constellation figures 
given in the text of these articles are, more 
of less, restorations of the figures found on 
the ancient Farnese globe, now preserved in 
the Royal Museum at Naples. 


Hercules, by Albert Diirer, 
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HAT! a child of three years’ growth! 
Nature then hath known no sloth 
In a work so fairly done 
By thrice rounding of the sun. 
Lo! what wisely us¢d power 
Can accomplish hour by hour! 
Every lineament is drawn 
With the genius of the dawn ; 





Every living curve is bright 

With a dazzling morning light ; 
Every dimple is a pool 

Of ethereal vintage full, 

Whence a man might quaff and be 
King of more than kingdoms three. 
Look, her crown of golden curls 
Makes her queen of all the girls: 
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And that light within her eye 
Might arouse old chivalry 

From the dreams of ancient time 
To adventure deeds sublime. 


Lovely Lily—Lily dawnlike, 
Nimble Lily—Lily fawnlike, 
Tripping with a foot as airy 

As the foot of fabled fairy, 

Come, enchant me! with thy lips 
Thrill me in divine eclipse, 

That my common soul may be 
Snatched from earth to heaven by thee! 
Bless thee, child! now skip away, 
Change green April to white May 
With the sorcery of thine eye : 
Wake the star-blooms in the sky 
With thy laughter. With thy smile 
Banish pain from heavy toil, 

That some weary man may say— 
“ Bless the hour and bless the day 


That I found the way to grace 
In thy heaven-suggesting face !” 


Can it be, but three years old! 
Why, methinks thou art as bold 
As a fearless boy of ten! 
Thou canst look on bearded men 
With a most unwinking eye ; 
Knowledge hath not made thee shy, 
Queenlike, with a gemlike hand, 
Merely twinkle thy command, 
Men invincible to might 
Will obey thee with delight. 
’Tis no wonder: the high dower 
Beauty hath is sovereign power. 
Dearest Lily, happy we 
Who are liegemen unto thee: 
Gentlest of all queens.thou art, 
Seeking only from the heart 
What a spotless heart can pay 
In the tender light of day. 

WILLIAM FREELAND. 








MELCHIZEDEK. 
By JAMES BROWN, D.D. 


E shall be able best to understand the 
significance of the story of Melchizedek 


if we do not separate it from its surroundings, 
but try to realise the successive incidents in 


the narrative of which it is a part. Those of 
most authority among the men who have 
given themselves to the critical examination of 
these ancient records, are agreed that that 
narrative is one of the oldest pieces of extant 
writing. Even those of them who are least 
ready to recognise the early chapters of the 
Hebrew annals as historical, acknowledge that 
here, at least, we touch the solid ground of 
history. Chedorlaomer is undoubtedly an 
historical character, whether or not he is to 
be identified with a warrior whose name, 
somewhat closely resembling his, has been 
spelled out on ancient monuments. Through 
all the long period of their existence it was 
the policy of the monarchies which had 
their seat in the region of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, to extend their power southward 
and westward, and to subdue all that lay 
between them and the great rival kingdom 
of the Pharaohs. Palestine lay on the high- 
way between the Euphrates and the Nile. Its 
hills and valleys afforded a refreshing resting- 
place between the eastern and western wilder- 
nesses, which the army or the caravan had 
to cross in passing from Chaldea to Egypt. 
The possession of it was, therefore, eagerly 
coveted by the Oriental despotisms. In the 


narrative with which we are dealing we have 
the first recorded of a succession of .con- 
quests in Palestine, extending over many 
centuries, achieved by one or other of 
these powers. Elam, which then had the 
supremacy, had succeeded in subduing, and 
holding as tributary for twelve years, the 
petty chiefdoms which divided among them 
the then richest part of Palestine—the well- 
watered plain of Jordan. In the thirteenth 
year the allied sheikhs resolved to throw off 
the yoke of their distant suzerain, and to 
withhold the wonted tribute. But Chedor- 
laomer, calling to his aid the chiefs of the 
future Babylon and of another famous Chal- 
dean city, along with the leader of a predatory 
band composed of representatives of various 
tribes, marched westward to punish and re- 
subdue the rebels. It seems to have been 
the habit of Eastern warriors to go as in a 
circle round the special objects of their attack, 
thus cutting off all possible succour before 
closing in upon them. Sennacherib acted 
thus when he sought to destroy Jerusalem. 
On the same principle, the Elamite warrior 
and his confederates first ravaged the moun- 
tain range which bounds the Jordan valley 
on the east, then swept down southward on 
the Horites, or cave-dwellers, who had begun 
thus early their excavations in the hills of 
Edom, which afterwards developed into the 
rock-hewn palaces and temples of Petra. 
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Passing westward, they next attacked the 
desert tribes ; and, turning northward, fell on 
the country afterwards infested by the rob- 
bers of Amalek, till, descending by Engedi, 
they reached the cities of the plain. The al- 
lied sheikhs came out to meet them, but were 
miserably defeated. Effeminate dwellers in 
a sultry plain who were demoralised by vice 
could be no match for eastern warriors flushed 
by the conquest of hardy mountain and desert 
tribes. Some fell and others fled. Their 
cities were sacked, and the conquerors, laden 
with booty and leading a train of captives, 
set their faces homeward, and marched up 
the valley towards the sources of the Jordan. 

The narrative, thus hastily paraphrased, 
gives us a vivid glimpse into the history of 
alternate conquest and defeat, which in these 
dim centuries was transacting itself in the 
lands which lie around the cradle of our race. 
Probably it would not have been found in 
the sacred record but for the fact that the 
conquerors “took Lot, Abram’s brother’s 
son, who dwelt in Sodom, and his goods, and 
departed.” In choosing the world Lot had 


separated himself from the godly seed—from 
the race inspired by the spirit of faith and 
the spirit of sacrifice, whose literature, nay, 


whose very annals have been preserved as 
a revelation of God to the world. But 
he had not yet gone so far apart that he 
was entirely lost sight of. God does not let 
men thus separate themselves from His people 
without striving with them. In His Provi- 
dence He shows them the hollowness of their 
chosen portion, that haply they may repent 
of having elected to walk in the sight of 
their eyes, and in the desire of their hearts, 
and may yet seek the better part. He dealt 
thus with righteous Lot. He did not permit 
him to settle down undisturbed among the 
rich pastures he had chosen. Loving him, 
He chastened him. He would, if it were yet 
possible, bring His servant to a truly wealthy 
place—to an undefiled inheritance, and there- 
fore He proved him and tried him as silver 
is tried. He brought him into the net; He 
laid affliction upon his loins ; He caused men 
to ride over his head; He led him through 
fire and through water. 

In the trial of Lot there was trial also of 
Abram. A fugitive from the desolated valley 
climbed the barren hills which bound it on 
the west, and found his way to the encamp- 
ment where the patriarch was dwelling peace- 
fully among the friendly Amorites. He 
brought him tidings of the disaster which had 
overtaken his nephew. Abram, as was his 
wont, showed his faith by his works. It was 





enough for him that “ his brother was taken 
captive.” He had that brotherliness which 
is one of the surest evidences of a truly 
justifying faith. A man of another spirit—a 
“worldly ” man—would have argued, “I gave 
him his choice, and ‘he took the best ; if it 
has turned out the worst, that is no fault of 
mine. Am I to be disturbed in my enjoy- 
ment of the inferior portion he left me that I 
may go to help him? He has made his bed, 
and he may lie on it. I must look to my 
flocks and herds, which with difficulty find 
adequate pasture on these comparatively bar- 
ren heights, instead of going in reckless pur- 
suit of men mightier than I.” Thus did not 
Abram. He believed in God, whom he had 
not seen, and therefore he loved his brother, 
whom he had seen; and he did not love 
in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth, He armed his household slaves 
and pursued the conquerors to the sources of 
the Jordan, where he found them resting in 
false security. Surprised in the night, they 
fell an easy prey to his small and compara- 
tively undisciplined band. Thus in the per- 
sonal history of the patriarch we have an 
ifustration of the principle which underlies 
all the history of his seed, gleams out in the 
stories of Gideon and David, and finds its 
highest exemplification when a few Galilean 
fishermen, by the foolishness of preaching, 
turned the world upside down—the prin- 
ciple that God can save by few as by many ; 
that it is not by might, nor by power, but by 
the Spirit of the Lord that the mightiest 
deeds are done. That divine Spirit of purity, 
of love, of righteousness, can make the weak 
strong and the timid brave. Inspired by 
that Spirit, Abram took the prey from the 
mighty and delivered the captive. 
Somewhere on his journey home, in a 
valley claimed by Samaritans as being under 
the shadow of Mount Gerizim, and by Jews 
as being near Jerusalem, Abram was met, 
first by the King of Sodom, who came to 
claim his rescued subjects, and then by one 
whose name stands forth for ever in Jewish 
and Christian literature as an enduring type 
of true priesthood. ; 
We know nothing of Melchizedek except 
what we learn from the name he bore, from 
the name of his city, from the deed he is 
represented as doing, and from the few 
simple words which are recorded as hav- 
ing been spoken by him. Amid the in- 
creasing lawlessness of an evil time this 
Canaanite chief seems to have recognised 
the righteous law of God, and to have so 
regulated his conduct and ruled his tribe 
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in obedience to that law, as to have won for 
himself the name of Melchizedek, or King of 
Righteousness. Amid the bloody conflicts 
which were continually waged between rival 
chiefs, through pride of power or lust of 
possession, he drew no sword against his 
brother’s life; and the spectacle of a non- 
fighting sheikh being then unwonted, his 
little city was designated Salem, or Peace. 
Thus the eternal harmony between righteous- 
ness and peace, which was in due time to be 
revealed in the highest life, was in some 
measure exemplified in Melchizedek, King 
of Salem. 

But though he was not involved in their 
wickedness, and refused to join in their 
wars, he did not stand apart from his neigh- 
bours in selfish isolation. His village was 
near one of the great highways of the land, 
and when any were passing that way who 
were wounded and weary, he would go forth 
with bread and wine to bless them. When 
they were hungry he fed them; when they 
were thirsty he gave them drink, speaking 
to them words of brotherly kindness in the 
name of the Lord. He thus came to be 
recognised as a priest of the Most High 
God. All which is essential in priesthood 
is found in every righteous, peaceful, and 
brotherly life. By the presence of such lives 


among us we are lifted into fellowship with 
the Unseen, and are made to breathe a 


serener air. Though no words of benedic- 
tion may be spoken, we are conscious of a 
blessing which steals from such lives into 
ours. Their influence is unquestionably 
higher than that of any priesthood which, 
to adopt the phrase employed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, is made after the law of a 
carnal commandment. Of the men who 
really exercised true priestly power in Israel 
only two or three, such as Phinehas, the son 
of Eleazar, and Joshua, the son of Jozedek, 
were of the priestly line or wore official 
robes. It was Moses rather than Aaron 
who was the true high priest in the wilder- 
ness. To him the people confessed their 
sins ; it;was he who stood between the living 
and the dead till the plague was stayed, and 
it was the sight of his uplifted hands which 
made the warriors strong for battle. Samuel, 
and not Eli, was the true high priest of his 
time. Gad, the humble seer, and not Abia- 
thar, was David’s spiritual guide when he 
was in darkness. And Elijah, the nomad 
from Gilead, clad in the garments of the 
Bedouin, was the priestliest soul in all the 
Israel of his day. It is because Melchizedek 
thus attained to priestly influence, through 





no sacerdotal descent and by no official con- 
secration, but by the simple power of his 
righteous, peaceful, and brotherly life, that a 
Hebrew psalmist and a Christian apostle 
unite in recognising the true type or simili- 
tude of the priesthood of Christ, not in the 
sons of Aaron, who ministered in the pompous 
ceremonial of the Jewish temple, but in this 
sheikh of a Canaanite village, about whom we 
know little more than that he did justly, and 
loved mercy,and walked humbly with his God. 

So repugnant is this glorifying of a simple 
unofficial life to those who worship officialism, 
and in their judgments make more of the 
raiment than of the life, that men have clung 
tenaciously to the idea of something super- 
human, or at least preternatural, in one 
who is worthy to be spoken of as a type of 
Christ. He must surely be some hero in 
disguise, or some visitant from the celestial 
sphere! One tradition makes him Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam ; another Shem, the 
son of Noah; another, an angel in human 
form ; and another, yet more extraordinary, 
the Son of God Himself. And all this in 
face of the fact that He of whose priesthood 
his is said to be a similitude, came not of 
the priestly line, was anointed with no curi- 
ously compounded oil, and wore no conse- 
crated garments ; but, clad in peasant’s garb, 
wrought in a Galilean workshop, and then 
wandered about, a houseless preacher, taking 
the infirmities and bearing the sicknesses of 
men, till at length He died the death of a 
felon-slave on an accursed tree. It is a lowly, 
unofficial life which the ages have worshipped 
as Divine. When the holy Church through- 
out all the world doth say or sing, ‘‘ Thou 
art the King of glory, O Christ, Thou art the 
everlasting Son of the Father,” she confesses 
that the highest ideal of life is the life of 
righteousness and peace which comes not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, and to 
give itself a ransom for many—the life which 
being holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners, yet refuses not to bear the bur- 
dens of sinful men, nor shrinks from the bitter 
cross. He who has perfectly realised this 
ideal becomes the High Priest for humanity, 
through whom God is brought near to us 
and we are brought near to God, who satis- 
fies the hunger and thirst of human souls, 
who gathers up the fragments of our broken 
and unworthy lives, and consecrates them into 
a service and a sacrifice acceptable unto God. 

In the record of the meeting between 
Abram and Melchizedek, we find an illus- 
tration of the twofold function of true priest- 
hood. Melchizedek blessed Abram in the 
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name of God, and he blessed God in the 
name of Abram. When he came forth to 
bless Abram in the name of God he came 
not empty-handed. He was not of those 
who say to the wounded and the weary, 
Depart in peace, be ye nourished and glad- 
ened, notwithstanding give them not those 
things which are needful for the body. He 
made sacrifice that those whom he blessed 
might receive pledge of the blessing which 
his lips pronounced, that, eating the bread 
and drinking the wine which love had fur- 
nished, they might realise in their hearts the 
loving-kindness and tender mercy of ‘the 
Most High God, the possessor of heaven and 
earth. But Melchizedek came forth also that 
he might present to God the offering of 
Abram’s praise for the victory he had won, 
that he might claim the patriarch and his 
service as a living sacrifice. He said, as in 
Abram’s name, “ Blessed be the Most High 
God, which hath delivered thine enemies into 
thy hand.” On this side, as on the other, 
words were not enough. He accepted the 
tithe of the spoils, in token that he who had 
won these spoils held them but as a steward, 
and was ready to devote himself, and all that 
he had, to God. In exercising this twofold 
function of his priesthood, Melchizedek does 
not stand apart, but is representative of every 
truly priestly life. All who are anointed by 
the Divine Spirit will seek through self-sacri- 
fice and brotherly kindness to bring the Di- 
vine blessing into the hearts of men, and thus 
to redeem their lives from selfishness and sin, 
and to consecrate them to the service of God. 

It is because there is thus nothing artificial 
in Melchizedek’s priesthood, nothing which 
does not essentially belong to every priestly 
life, that it is recognised as the truest type— 
not a mere “shadow” like the legal types, 
but a veritable “image” or “similitude” of 
the highest priesthood—the priesthood of 
Him “who is made not after the law of a 
carnal commandment, but after the power of 
an endless life.” He who is a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek came to bless 
us in the name of the Lord. Through His 
great sacrifice He has brought the fulness of 
the Divine love into our hearts and lives. 
God must be brought near to us before we 
can be brought near to Him. He must bless 
us before we can bless Him. So Christ 
brings God near to us in His words by which 
He has revealed the Father; but, like Mel- 
chizedek, He has not loved in word, neither 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth ; He has 
made sacrifice for us. Melchizedek made 


sacrifice of bread and wine. Christ has sacri- 





ficed Himself. He has given His body to 
be broken, and His blood to be poured out, 
that we might eat the bread and drink the 
wine of His atonement. It is in this sacrifice 
that God comes near to us, and draws us 
near to Him. Thus, in a very real sense, 
Melchizedek’s bread and wine were an adum- 
bration of Christ’s broken body and shed 
blood. It was the element of self-forgetting 
love which gave to both their worth as 
mediums through which God’s love was 
brought into human hearts and infused into 
human lives. Our Lord’s sacrifice is appro- 
priately commemorated by the very symbols 
by which it was foreshadowed. Bread and 
wine have been chosen as His memorials for 
the same reason as that for which Melchi- 
zedek chose them as gifts to wounded and 
weary men. Bread strengtheneth and wine 
maketh glad the heart. They are therefore 
the perpetual symbols of the love which not 
only bringeth salvation, but the joy of salva- 
tion—the love of Him who has come not 
only that we might have life, but that we 
might have it more abundantly. 

Christ thus brings God near to us ; but the 
efid of his coming is to bring us near to God. 
He reveals to us the mercies of God, and lets 
those mercies flow through His sacrifice into 
our hearts and lives, to the intent that we 
may present our bodies as living sacrifices 
holy and acceptable to God. For their sakes, 
He says, I sanctify myself, or consecrate 
myself to sacrifice, that they also may be 
sanctified, or consecrated to sacrifice, through 
the truth. The spirit of Melchizedek was at 
once communicated to Abram, so that he 
gave to him from whom he had received. In 
like manner the sacrifice of Christ inspires 
us with Christ’s spirit. His love constraineth 
us to live not unto ourselves, but unto Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us. 

If we are thus inspired we shall manifest 
an unselfish spirit in all our doings, and in 
all our relations. How sublime was the un- 
selfishness of Abram in his dealings with the 
King of Sodom! He would keep nothing 
to himself. He would not lose the reward 
of the unworldly soul by grasping at that 
which, though it might fall to him by the 
custom of the time, was not his in equity. 
How inconsistent we are if, professing faith 
in the sacrifice of Christ and celebrating its 
glory, we manifest in the transactions of our 
common life a mean and grasping spirit, 
which cares more for treasure on earth, down 
even to a thread or a shoe-latchet, than for 
the treasure in heaven of a noble and unsel- 
fish love ! 
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THE HORSE AND HIS OWNER. 


v4 By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


PART I. 


PARABLE for the Times. 

There are-two lines of railway, ex- 
actly similar in every respect, and each having 
precisely the same work to do. Each of the 
managers goes to the same maker for an 
engine, and purchases ‘an engine made on 
the same model as that of ‘the rival line. 

Having procured their engines, the next 
business is to engage drivers for them, and 
they are fortunate enough to secure two men, 
both scrupulously honest) and sober, both | 
equally willing, and both equally anxious to 
do their best for their -masters. and their 
engines. They both know that their business 
is to get as much work out of the engine as it 
is capable-of doing, to make it last as long as 
possible, and to work it with the least- cost 


to the owner, and each of them tries his best | 


to carry out his instructions. 

They are thoroughly acrpininted with the 
code of signals, and they both know that by 
pulling a handle one way the steam is turned 
on and the engine moves faster, while pulling 
the other way shuts off the steam-and even- 
tually causes the machine to stop. They 
also know that by means of one lever the 
engine can be made to go batkwards instead 
-f forwards, and that by means of another a 
“brake” can be applied tothe’ wheels so 
as to retard their movements. Add to this 
that they both know how tosupply fuel and 
water, and both of them:are bgp up to this 
point. 

Here, however, the equality: ceases. One 
of them has taken the trouble to study the con- 
struction of his engine, while the other only 
knows what the effect of certain levers and 
handles is, without inquiring into their mode 
ofaction ; and really believing thata knowledge 
of the structure is needless as long as the 
driver knows how to start, stop, check, and 
back thé engine, and how to “supply it with 
fuel and water. 

Let us now see these men at work, calling 
the former A and the latter B. «” 

A has taken pains 'to learn all about the 
construction of the-machine which he drives. 
He knows the object of every screw, rivet, 
crank, rod, and valve. He knows the course 
taken by the steam as it passes from the 
boiler into the chimney, and thence into the 





air, and can tell what work it does at each 
point of its travel, from the moment in which | 


it is generated in the boiler to that in which 
it is discharged through the funnel. If the 
various parts of the engine were flung in a 
heap on the ground he could recognise every 
disjointed portion, and though, for want of 
the requisite appliances, he could not put all 
the parts together again, he would know their 
proper places in the engine, and the object 
which they fulfil in its working. 

He will, therefore, be careful, in driving the 
engine, that while no one part shall be forced 
to do more than its proper share of labour, 
none of them shall be permitted to escape 
their work, and that each shall do its duty in 
its own place. 

He knows why the axles and their bearings 
are made of different metals, and why they 
should be kept regularly oiled and shielded 
from dust. Especially is he on his guard 
against needless friction; and the slightest 
tremor or rattle, though not perceptible to 
others, gives him warning that a screw has 
worked itself loose and needs tightening, or 
that one of the bearings is not quite true, and 
so the axle is pressing harder on one side 
than the other, and wasting the power of the 
engine. Lest he should forget the precise 
structure of those parts which are hidden from 
sight, he takes care to possess a set of work- 
ing drawings of his engine, where even the 
smallest rivet is drawn to scale. 

Both the men know that the fire must be 
kept fed with fuel, but the difference between 
the men lies in the fact that A, knowing the 
internal as well as the external structure of the 
engine which he is driving, and to which he 
acts the part of brains, while it furnishes the 
power, supplies the fuel at the right intervals 
and in the right quantity, so that every ounce 
of it shall be applied to its proper use. Cer- 
tainly, some trouble would be saved to him 
by filling the furnace at once, and waiting 
until the fuel had burned itself away ; but, 
knowing that in such cases a large proportion 
of the fuel, especially that which occupies the 
centre of the heap, is not consumed at all, 
but is merely blown through the chimney in 
the form of smoke, he adminjsters it frequently 
in small quantities, and so insures that the 
whole of it shall be consumed and give out 
the whole of the heat which can be produced 
| by it. 


Similarly with water. He watches the 
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gauge with minutest care, and supplies the 
water, as he did the fuel, exactly when it is 
needed. 

He is chary of using the brake, knowing 
that however carefully it is applied it causes 
a strain on the machinery and a great waste 
of power. True, when he has to stop at a 
station the use of the brake makes the opera- 
tion easier; but, in order to save the great 
strain on the engine, the skilled driver will 
watch the passengers and luggage so as to 
calculate the always-varying weight of the 
train ; and, in proportion to its weight and 
speed, he gradually shuts off the steam as he 
approaches the station, and makes it the 
object of his ambition to bring his train to a 
stand exactly opposite the platform without 
having been obliged to use the brake at all. 

Then he will economise the working power 
of the engine by easing it, or even by shutting 
off the steam altogether, when descending an 
incline, so as to allow the train to travel by 
its own weight, without calling upon the 
engine for propulsion. Should he perceive 
the least jolting of the engine he takes alarm 
lest one of the springs should be out of order, 
and examines them at the first opportunity, 
Perhaps a stone has been jammed between 
the spring and the frame, and in that case he 
removes it. Should any real damage have 
been done, he takes the engine off the line 
and sends for competent artificers to re- 
pair it. 

Lastly, he will keep the engine scrupulously 
clean, removing at once each speck of rust 
or verdigris, and, as a good driver once re- 
marked, he keeps it clean. by giving it no 
time to get dirty. Yet, although he is always 
doing something about his engine, he is never 
fussy with it, and the whole management of 
the engine seems so easy that it looks as if 
any one could do it, and no particular study 
were required for the art. 

Now we will take driver B. 

Beyond knowing how to direct the move- 
ments of his engine, he knows absolutely 
nothing about it. He knows that by pulling 
or pushing a handle, he turns on the steam, 
or shuts it off, but he does not know, nor 
think that he need know, the mechanism by 
which the steam is turned on, neither does 
he know how it is generated, or how it 
traverses the engine, nor how to regulate the 
amount of pressure. Should the blasts be- 
come feeble or irregular he has only one 
remedy, namely, turning on more steam. 

Having been told that the engine ought to 
be kept bright, and knowing that his fire-irons 
are cleaned with sand, he applies the same 





material to his engine, especially at the joints. 
It is true that a number of people who never 


| drove an engine in their lives tell him that 


oil and not sand ought to go into the bear- 
ings, but he knows better than that. How 
can oil, he argues, keep a machine bright and 
clean? It does not keep his poker bright 


| unless he uses plenty of sand afterwards, and 


it makes his hands and clothes very dirty. 

Where is the use of being so particular 
about coaling as he sees the other driver to 
be? Why should he wear out the furnace 
door by continually opening and shutting it? 
and must not every one know that each time 
he opens the door he lets a quantity of cold 
air into the furnace ? 

So with the water. Why should he be 
perpetually turning on water in small quan- 
tities, and wearing out the machinery? His 
plan is much better. Just before he starts, 
he fills the furnace and boiler as full as 
possible, and lets the engine go as long as it 
can run. When it goes slower and slower, 
although he has turned on the steam to the 
utmost, and at last stops altogether, then he 
will fill the furnace and boiler afresh. 
¢ Some people are foolish enough to tell 
him that the clouds of black smoke which 
issue from the funnel are merely the unburned 
particles of coal which are thrown into the 
air and wasted instead of helping to produce 
steam. This he flatly disbelieves. How can 
a black cloud be coal, he should like to know? 
Coal is in heavy lumps, and it is absurd to 
say that smoke can be coal. And, what good 
is a chimney without smoke? When he 
sees smoke coming out of his kitchen chimney 
he knows that the fire is going on all right 
inside the house, and so he likes to see smoke 
coming out of the funnel. . 

‘As to saving the power of the engine, the 
very idea seems absurd to him. The ‘engine 
was made to work, and it must work in the 
same way at any time, and under any circum- 
stances. When he comes to an incline he is 
not going to take off the steam. Certainly 
not, because it would look so mean to see 
an engine without plenty of steam and noise. 
So he keeps on the steam so as to drive it 
forward, and puts down the brake so as to 
keep it back. Then, he is in his glory. 
Volumes of steam are poured from the funnel, 
accompanied by loud puffing snorts, clouds 
of smoke and showers of sparks issue from 
the brakes, and to his eye the effect is grandly 
imposing. ‘This he thinks is the way to show 
off an engine, and he contemns his companion 
A, together with the engine, as scarcely worth 
looking at. 
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There is another improvement that he 
must make before he can be satisfied with 
the engine. He thinks that the springs be- 
tween the axle and the engine frame are use- 
less and needlessly complicated. To his 
mind, it is positively absurd to have the 
weight of the engine resting on a number of 
steel plates, any one of which might break, 
and then where would the engine be ? Surely, 
a single good strong piece of solid steel will 
bear the weight much better than any number 
of separate thin plates. So he goes toa 
blacksmith, who cuts away the springs, and 
replaces them with a strong piece of the 
hardest steel. 

Lastly, he has to clean the engine. He 
does not do so until rust and verdigris have 
become too prominent not to be noticed, and 
then he sets to work at the cleaning opera- 
tions. He makes as much noise and clatter 
as he can, “fights with his work,” as the 
saying goes. ‘These are the necessary ac- 
companiments of cleaning, and therefore the 
more noise and fuss the better must be the 
cleaning. Besides, it tells well for his 
activity, and shows that he really does know 
how to go about his work. 

Let a few years elapse, and see what will 
be the result. 


The engine driven by A has, with a few 
stoppages for necessary repairs, gone on 
quietly and steadily with its work during the 
whole time, and will be able to continue at 
work for at least an equal length of time. 

The precisely similar engine driven by B 


exists no longer. It has been worn out and 
condemned long ago, and so has another, 
the engine now at work being the third. The 
expenses of working have been enormous. 
There has been loss of time for perpetual 
stoppages, loss of money paid for frequent 
repairs, and the coal bill has been some fifty 
per cent. higher than that of engine A. 

The fault lies with the driver, and is due, 
not to wilful neglect or carelessness, but to 
sheer ignorance and obstinacy. 

Translate the engines of brass and iron into 
those of flesh and blood, which we call by 
the name of Horse, and this story is continu- 
ally enacted on every road in England. The 
analogues between the two engines are by no 
means fanciful. The principles of construc- 
tion are almost precisely similar in the horse 
and the locomotive engine, and, indeed, it 
will be found that just in proportion as the 
structure of the locomotive is improved, so 
does it approach nearer to that of the horse. 

The subject is far too wide to be com- 
pressed within the limits of a magazine article, 








and I shall therefore restrict myself to the 
structure of the foot and the spine. 

Let us begin with the former, and take for 
our example the left or “ near” forefoot of a 
horse. 

If the reader will look at the skeleton of a 
horse he will see that the fore leg is the 
analogue of the human arm. ‘The so-called 
“knee” is in fact the wrist, with its eight 
small bones. The “shank” or “ cannon” 
bone is really the “ metacarpal” bone of the 
middle finger, z.c. the bone which, in the 
hand, runs: from the wrist to the root of the 
finger. 

Then comes the “ pastern,” which is, in 
fact, the finger itself, the last or third joint 
being called the “ coffin” or “‘ pedal” bone, 
which is surrounded by the marvellously com- 
plicated structure which we call the hoof. 
This is identical with the nail on the human 
finger. 

The bones of the thumb and the other 
fingers are not developed in the horses of the 
present epoch, being modified into little 
bones, known as “splint” bones, and in- 
visible until the skin and soft parts are 
removed. In the earlier days of the world, 
horses with five toes inhabited the earth, but 
in successive ages the outer fingers became 
absorbed, until, at last, the horse walked on 
two fingers of the fore limbs, and two toes of 
the hind legs. 

In Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts, B 
represents the first joint of the middle finger, 
popularly called the Long Pastern bone ; c 


Bones of Pastern, 


is the second joint, or Short Pastern ; and D 
is the Coffin, Pedal, or Distal bone. 

The reader will notice that these bones do 
not rest perpendicularly upon each other, 
but that they form an obtuse angle, so as to 
give elasticity to the structure. In the loco- 
motives used on several of our railways, the 
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carriage does not rest directly on the springs, 
but is attached to them by a connecting piece 
of iron, marked a’, which takes an angle 
similar to that of the pastern, and produces a 
similar effect. These drawings were made 





from carriages belonging to the Midland 
Railway. 


Fig.2. 

















Now let us look at the mode by which 
these bones are enabled to act as a support 
which can be strong enough to carry the 
great weight of a horse, and yet be flexible 
enough to secure freedom of action. For 
this purpose we shall have to make sections 
of the foot, or rather of the finger, including 






TT 


Section of Pastern. 
Cannon or Shank bone. L, Upper branch of Suspen- 


A, 

B, Long Pastern bone. sory Ligament. 
C, Short Pastern bone. M, Soft Frog. 

D, Coffin, Pedal, or Distal N, Hard Frog. 

O, Horny Sole. 


ne. 
E, Navicular bone. P, Sensitive Sole. 

F, Sesamoid bone. , Vascular Structures. 
G, Extensor Tendon. Crust. 


H, Suspensory Ligament. S, Coronary Cushion or Se- 
I } U; rhenasbes of Flexor creting Portion. 

K endon T, Fatty Cushion. 

U, U, Skin. 

the skin, tendons, muscles, horn, &c., as well 
as the bones, The accompanying illustra- 
tion will serve to convey an idea of the struc- 





ture, but it is impossible to express it fully 
without the aid of colour and on a very much 
enlarged scale. The drawing was made from 
a specimen in the College of Surgeons. 

Before describing these illustrations, I must 
return my sincere thanks to Professor W. H. 
Flower, who most kindly placed at my dis- 
posal the treasures contained in the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and was 
good enough, not only to have special dissec- 
tions made for the figures, but to revise them 
after they were drawn. 

On looking at the illustration, the reader 
will see that the centre of the figure is occu- 
pied by bone. At A is the lower part of the 
cannon bone ; B is the long pastern bone ; 
c the short pastern ; and D the coffin, or last 
bone of the middle finger. The same letters 
are employed to designate the same bones in 
both the illustrations. 

If the reader will refer to p, Fig. 1, he 
will see that the bone is of a light and porous 
nature. At the upper part, where it plays 
upon the bone above it, c, it is stout and 
solid, but it becomes more and more porous 
towards the edge, so that the last inch of it 
cbears a curious resemblance to pumice-stone. 
This is for the double purpose of insuring 
lightness and obtaining a large surface for 
the attachments of the tendons which connect 
it with the muscular system. 

A similar structure of bone may be seen 
in the skull of the elephant, the jaw-bone of 
the whale, and many other cases where light- 
ness and bulk have to be combined. ‘Ihe 
reader is especially requested to bear this 
lightness in mind. The reader. will also 
be pleased to notice that although the 
coffin bone in the section looks unlike the 
same bone when seen in full, it is because 
the “wing” near the spectator is cut away, 
and that the other is hidden behind the soft 
structures. 

In the first place, there are no muscles in 
the foot. The muscular power is in that 

part of the leg which lies above the so-called 

_ knee,” and the bones are worked by tendons 
or “ligaments” running from the muscles 
down the shank or “ metacarpus,” a, and 
fastened to the bones of the foot. The 
human fingers are worked in just the same 
way. Let the reader grasp his fore arm with 
one hand, and then clench the other. The 
swelling of the muscles under the grasp will 
show where the power resides. 

Taking the front of the foot first, and be- 
ginning from the bone, we find a sort of cord 
marked Gc. This is called the “ extensor” 
ligament, and is fastened to the front of the 
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coffin bone so as to straighten the joint. As 
comparatively little force has to be exerted 
by it, the tendon is of no very great size. 

Now let us look at the back of the foot, 
beginning at the bone as before. At His 
seen a very stout tendon which serves to 
suspend the long and short pastern bones, 
and is therefore called the “suspensory.” 
Passing downwards, it comes over a small, 
loose, rounded bone, shown in section at F, 
and then divides into two parts. The first, 
which is marked L, is fastened to the long 
pastern bone, B, and the other, which lies 
just below it, to the short pastern bone, c. 

Next to this comes an enormously powerful 
“flexor” tendon, which is exactly the reverse of 
the preceding, being single below, and dividing 
above into two branches, marked 1k. AtE 
is the section of a very remarkable accessory 
bone, which is somewhat analogous to the 
human knee-cap, or “patella.” It is called 
the shuttle or “ navicular” bone, from its 
shape, which somewhat resembles the out- 
lines of a shuttle or a little boat (navicu/a). 
Small though it be, it is of extreme import- 
ance, inasmuch as bad shoeing causes in- 
flammation, and sets up the terrible navicular 
disease, from which few horses recover. 

The chief object of this bone, which lies 
between the “wings” of the coffin bone, is 
to act as a sort of pulley, and afford a 
better leverage. Passing over this bone, as 
is seen in the section, the tendon is attached 
to the sole of the coffin bone, so as to bend 
the joint when the muscle to which it belongs 
is contracted.. So much for the motive 
machinery. 

The projection T, which is so conspicuous 
in the pastern, is due to a fatty cushion, the 
object of which is very uncertain. 

Now we will take the protective covering 
of this mechanism, and see how on the ex- 
terior it is hard enough to bear the weight of 
the horse even upon rocky or stony ground, 
while it is so soft within that it can be 
furnished with arteries, sinews, and nerves. 
The horny outside of the hoof is called the 
“crust” (R in the section), and is so formed 
that as it is worn away below, under ordinary 
circumstances, the growth and waste exactly 
counterbalance each other, but there are 
cases where the hoof has either too much 
or too little friction. 

In the former case, eg. when the horse 
has to drag heavy weights over hard pave- 
ment, the growth cannot keep pace with the 
loss by friction, and the horn of the hoof 
must be defended by a metal plate called a 
shoe, In the latter case, which is very rare, 








fresh horny matter is continually supplied 
from above, while it is scarcely worn away at 
all below. Consequently, the hoof becomes 
as overgrown as a Chinese mandarin’s finger- 
nails, and, as the fore part of the hoof grows 
faster than the hind part, the hoofiis curved 
into the oddest imaginable forms. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
the hoof of a Falkland Island horse. The 
soil where the animal had lived is wet and 
marshy, so as to afford but little friction. 





Overgrown Hoof, Horse from Falkland Island, 


Accordingly, the hoof has assumed the ex- 
traordinary shape shown in the figure. The 
specimen is in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons. The incisor teeth of rodent ani- 
mals, the beaks and claws of birds, the talons 
of the cat tribe, and so forth, often exhibit 
similar examples of overgrowth causing dis- 
tortion. 

Now, if the reader can manage to look at 
the under surface of a horse’s foot that never 
has been touched by the farrier, he will see 
that it has the appearance given in this illus- 
tration. It seems to be divided into two 
parts, the heel portion, looking something like 





Under Surface, Untouched Hoof, 
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the Broad Arrow of the Government, VY, the Y- 
like barbs of the arrow forming the “ bars of 
the horny frog,” while the projecting rounded 
portions at the ends of the bars are called 
the “glumes,” or heels of the frog. The 
outline of the edge of the hoof is beautifully 
rounded, and the “sole” unites it with the 
frog, the place where the sole and crust join 
each other being technically known as the 
White Line, or Commissure. 

There is a peculiarity about the sole which 
needs notice. The fibres of the crust,-or wall 
of the hoof, lie nearly perpendicularly, are 
supplied with new matter from above, and 
are worn away by friction below. Those of 
the sole are not subject to friction. Instead, 
therefore, of being gradually worn away, the 
horn is secreted in flat plates, which flake off 
successively when their work is done. 


Contrast this hoof with the same organ as | 


it appears after the farrier has worked his will 
on it. The frog was made for the purpose of 


resting on the ground, and by its great elas- |. 


ticity diminishing the shock caused by the 
tread of so heavy an animal. So the first 
thing that a farrier does is to cut away the 
frog. Mr. Fleming mentions that he has seen 
a gentleman’s coachman stop his horses, get 
off the box, and cut away the frogs from their 
feet simply because he thought that they were 
touching the ground—the very object for 
which they were made. 

Then the farrier, adhering to his rooted 
idea that the Creator did not know how to 
make a horse properly, assumes that the sole 
is much too thick, and so pares it away with 
his drawing-knife until it yields, or “ springs,” 
as the technical word is, to the pressure of his 
thumb-nail. Mr. Fleming states that he has 
seen the sole pared as thin as parchment, so 
that the blood-vessels could be seen through it. 

What kind of structure is protected by the 
sole may be seen by examining the accom- 





Front of Hoof.—Transverse Section. 














panying transverse section of the front of the 
hoof. The drawing was made from a speci- 
men which had just been dissected, and which 
is now in the College of Surgeons. 

At the edge is the hard external horn of 
the “crust,” marked p, Inside it is the sen- 
sitive portion, c. At B is shown one of the 
most remarkable parts of the hoof. Instead 
of being a simple horny box, it is formed of 
thin horny plates, called the horny laminz, 
set on their edges side by side, very much 
like the leaves of a closed fan. The number 
of these laminz is about six or seven hun- 
dred if counted only upon the crust, but as 
they return over the interior of the frog their 
number would be doubled. “I mention seven 
hundred on the authority of several of our 





Horse-Hoof, improved by the Farrier. 


best veterinary surgeons, but in all the speci- 
mens that I have'examined I have found that 
six hundred is the average. 

Between the bone E and the horn is a 


|layer of vascular and sensitive structure, 


z.e. which is traversed by arteries, veins, and 
nerves. The blood-vessels are rather large 
near the. bone, but become smaller near the 
horn, where they are formed into vascular 
laminz dipping between the laminz of the 
horn, and so firmly attached to them that to 
pull off the hoof in a fresh state is almost 
impossible. 

When the two are separated and the 
laminz allowed to dry, they shrivel up and 
cling closely to the bone, though in the 
upper part, just below the crown of the 
foot, they generally, as in the specimen now 
before me, retain their shape sufficiently to 
show what they must have been when 
fresh. 

The beauty of this structure when fresh, 
both in form and colour, is beyond descrip- 
tion, and the illustration, which is little 
more than a diagram, so as not to confuse 
the eye with detail, can only represent it 
as a builder’s plan represents a house. 
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A fair idea of it may be obtained by taking 
two closed fans, one of scarlet and the other 
of brown paper. Open them just sufficiently 
to allow the leaves to interlace, then close 
them tightly and make a transverse section 
of them. They will then be seen to give a 
good idea of this portion of the hoof, the 
scarlet representing the vascular and the 
brown the horny laminz. 

This description, however imperfect, will 
show the reader something of the structures 
which the untouched hoof protects. The 
farrier, however, knows absolutely nothing of 
all these complex mechanisms within the 
outer hoof. He looks upon the hoof simply 
as a solid lump of horn without feeling, and 
so he cuts and carves it to suit the ready- 
made shoe. 

The illustration of a hoof which has passed 
through the farrier’s hands is drawn from a 
specimen now before me, taken at random 
from a number of others. The man has cut 
away the frog because he thinks that the 
animal will be injured if the frog touches the 
ground. He has then cut a deep groove at 
the base of the frog. This is to give a “well- 
opened heel,” as he is pleased to call it. 

He has scooped away the sole to “ give it 
spring.” He has scored a deep notch in the 





toe for the purpose of receiving the “clip” of 
the shoe. This is evidently a conservative 
relic of the time when nails were not used, 
and the shoe attached by three pointed clips 
hammered over the edge, one in front and 
one on either side. Then, though this can- 
not be seen in the illustration, he has im- 
proved the whole of the outer surface of the 
hoof. As the Creator has furnished this part 
of the hoof with a thin, hard, polished plate, 
forming a sort of varnish which is impervious 
to wet,.the farrier, as a matter of course, rasps 
it all away up to the crown. And, as the 
Creator has placed round the crown a fringe 
of hair, which acts as a thatch to the line of 
junction, and throws off the rain upon the 
waterproof varnish, he cuts this away with 
his scissors. Lastly, the Creator having given 
to the horny hoof a mottling of soft, and par- 
tially translucent, brown, grey-blue, yellow, 
black, and white, never exactly the same in 
two hoofs, much less in two horses, the farrier 
takes a blacking-pot and brush, polishes up 
the hoofs until they look like patent-leather 
boots, all four exactly alike, and then con- 
templates his work with satisfaction. In his 
own words, he has “turned out a finished 
job of it.” 
(Zo be continued.) 





A PETITION. 


HY latticed window open wide 
Lets in the summer breeze— 
The sweets of jasmine and of rose— 
The sigh of leaf-crowned trees. 
All summer sounds—all scents of June, 
Are welcome all day long— 
If all of these may entrance find, 
Dear love, why not my song ? 


Thy hand is ever open, sweet, 
To succour others’ woe— 

What gifts thou givest to their need, 
But God and thou may know. 

And suppliants for thy charity 
Unanswered never stand— 

Thou givest them all that hand can give— 
Why not give me the hand? 


In thy pure heart the poor find room, 
And all who suffer—sweet, 

Whatever cause has smitten them. 
Ah then, how much more meet 

To succour me, whom how hast hurt. 
Thy heart to ¢hese is true, 

And to that heart they find a way— 
Ah ! let me find one too. 


E. NESBIT. 
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CHRISTOWELL. 
A Bartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AvuTHoR oF ‘‘LORNA DOONE,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ON THE DEFIANCE. 


HE Vicar of Christowell, all this time, 

though he entered into society—as the 
people who like to be from home express it 
—was not unmindful of his wrongs. He had 
the pusillanimous feeling of a fellow who ob- 
jects to the wrong end of the stick, now 
received by our noble country, with a sweet 
request for more. The latter, no doubt, is 
the loftier way of getting the worst of it, and 
leads up to the surety of getting it again. 
However the old style seems to have been, 
to lay hold of the cudgel, after serious groan- 
ing, and try how it would work with the other 
end. 

It was not any very low desire for redress, 
nor even that selfish sense of property which 
now is being exploded by the powers of the 
age, nay, nor even that stability to dinner- 
time, which is now lost, because there is neither 
time nor dinner—but it was a large thing, 
which bound the Parson fast—as his own 
Mrs. Aggett had been tied that day, to the 
steadfast righting of his wrongs. 

“ Bain’t no good for ’e to prache to me,” 
old Betty Sage had declared to Mr. Short, 
when he could not help calling her to account 
for language, because of a baby running in 
between her legs, when the day was warm, 
and she was rather short of breath; “ Passon 
Shart, tend thee own ouze, fust. Happen, you 
swared a bit, when they robbed’e. Goo, and 
vaind ’un out, if ’e knooeth Holy Scripter.” 

It was not her opinion only (although it 
carried great weight in the parish, now that 
her husband was away, and believed to be 
earning twice as much as he was worth) but 
“t was the universal sense concerning the 
parson, and the sad way in which his people 
touched their hats to him, and the heap of 
small condolence which came in through Mrs. 
Aggett, that really drove this very clever- 
minded man, to try to do something that 
should set him up again. For he could not 
bear to be pitied, and advised, and to get no 
stick-thumps on the floor, in the very best 
part of his Sunday discourse. 

For the better preservation of the peace, 
an Act had been passed in the very last 
Session, and already was beginning to do a 
good deal of mischief, no further off than 
Exeter. A very considerable quantity of 


men had been appointed to preserve the peace, | question. 
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as County or District constables; but pre- 
ferring foreign words to English, and knowing 
the fear that springs of them, they began to 
call themselves “ Rural Police.” -Christowell 
had not heard of them yet, except through 
Carrier Pugsley ; but there was a man at 
Manaton, a worthy parish-constable, who said 
that he knew all about them, and could 
swear that they were the biggest fools going 
in the County. 

Mr. Short, though he could not foresee the 
rising incapacity of this Force, resolved (as a 
hater of new-fangled ways) to make no appeal 
to their vigilance. In his own shrewd mind, 
he had formed a firm belief, though without 
any premises producible, that the man, who 
had robbed his house, was no other than the 
rogue in the swamp, who had fired at his 
Nous. The people of the village,—though they 
tried to recollect, with a jogging of one me- 
mory against another,—could not be sure 
that they had seen anybody, in the very heavy 
rain, going by that day, though they thought 
they must have looked at him, if they had, 
because he would have been so wet-like. 
But without twice moving of their minds, 
they spied the sense of it. The one that 
jumped to the top .of Church-tower, the same 
came down to Vicarage; both praying and 
preaching was an empty gun-shot, if you 


‘couldn’t keep him out of your own kitchen. 


“ Physician heal thyself,” is the hardest 
and most unanswerable of all taunts—in the 
present condition of medicine—and when it 
is proved against the parson of a parish, that 
he cannot keep the Prince of evil out of his 
own house, the sphere of his usefulness—to 
put it in the mildest form possible—becomes 
restricted. Parson Short was always used to 
be the master of his parish ; and he vowed a 
great vow not to give away another sixpence, 
until his flock were as dutiful as ever, and 
proud to run a race, when he whistled. 

There was a little woman now, living at 
Okehampton, who knew everything about 
almost everybody. She was closely con- 
nected with literature, not only because she 
kept a little paper-shop, but also that she had 
a female cousin who wrote verses, and some 
of them were printed. The verses were good, 
and in the style of Dr. Watts, a poet under- 
valued now, almost as much as he is mis- 
quoted. But that is quite beside the present 
Only that some people took it on 
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themselves, to declare that Mrs. Petherick 
never could have known all she did, except 
for her connection with the press, and her 
son being prenticed at Exeter. 

“The women are a hundred times sharper 
than the men, round our part of the country,” 
Jack Westcombe had said to Mr. Short, one 
day. “The men see things, and think no 
more about them; but they generally tell 
them to the women, at the time; and the | 
women make the meaning out of them. The 
next time you come our way, go and buy 
something from little Mrs. Petherick. You 
need not make her talk. She will do it with- 
out asking ; and you may pick something up, | 
for she knows everybody. Don’t tell her | 
who you are; see how cleverly she will find | 
out.” 

The Vicar had already made some expedi- 
tions, into the depth of the moorland, and 
among the lonely fatm-houses on the out- 
skirts, in the vain hope of finding some trace 
of the fellow, who had carried off his money, 
and what he valued more, the watch of his 
respected grandsire. Sometimes he took a | 





fishing-rod, sometimes a gun, as a pretext for 
his wanderings ; and once or twice he rode, 
and fastened up his horse, while he was ex- 
ploring dangerous parts. 


He even called 
once at the ‘ Raven,’ and saw the man who 
could have told him many interesting things ; 
but Gruff Howell held his peace; and neither 
there nor elsewhere, was any sign forthcoming 
of the enemy. So now he went to see Mrs. 
Petherick, without even calling at Westcombe 
Hall. 

The leaders of the age, whose main desire 
is to give fair play to every one, but first and 
foremost to all rogues,—as they perpetually 
prove by preferring foreign to British pro- 
duce—had lately made a mighty step 
towards enlightenment, and adulteration—a 
march of intellect known.to the present gene- 
ration as the “Reform-bill.” Although from 
a bill, it ungrubbed itself into an Act, and 
went hovering about, without doing half the 
harm expected (as a cock-chafer, after his 
larva-stage is harmless, and amuses bad boys, 
when he is stuck upon a pin), yet there was a 
sad piece of mischief done here, in the very 
town where Mrs. Petherick lived. That 
ancient and honourable town, Okehampton, 
baronial, royal-chartered, standing on two 
rivers, was found to contain such a scarcity 
of rogues, that it must not send any up to 
Parliament. 

This blow had killed Mr. Petherick, ac- 
cording to the evidence of his widow, who 





must know best about it. He had always 


taken the lead among one hundred and fifty 
freemen, who returned two members with the 
truest pleasure, every time they required re- 
turning. There could be no meaner thing 
than to dream of any possibility of harm in 
this. However, it must have been dreamed 
of; or why should Mrs. Petherick (who used 
to wear her own lace, on nomination-day, 
and again at the chairing, in her own bow- 
window) be driven at the present time to sell 
papers—though papers were a very decent 
trade, as yet-—and spectacles, and tea-spoons 
of best Britannia metal, and to keep three 
young women in the back-parlour, making 
lace to pattern for the ladies all around ? 

Mr. Short knew very little of Okehamp- 
ton, and was pleased to see how nice it 
looked, with its quiet old windows, and 
round-pebbled street, and church peeping 
down upon it from a wooded crest, and an- 
other church bravely sending back the look, 
and above all, two very tidy bridges, scarcely 
half a pipeful of tobacco apart. Leisurely, 
and round-faced, folk live here, with a large 
amount of female fatness, and a breadth of 
brogue so spacious, that even a Devonshire 
man can hardly make out what the boys are 
holloaing to one another. They all said, 
‘* Sarvant, sir,” to Mr. Short, as soon as they 
had seen his horse, and white tie; for the 
coaches, then running through the town 
from Falmouth, had a tendency to import 
good manners, wherein the railways do an 
export trade alone. Sturdy urchins, vying 
with one another, without any dream of a 
halfpenny for guerdon, led Mr. Short to Mrs. 
Petherick’s shop; while Zrumpeter stopped 
at the ‘White Hart,’ considering the import- 
ant subject of refreshment. 

If Mrs. Petherick had a fault (besides the 
original one of curiosity, which standeth in 
the following of Eve), it was that she pre- 
ferred a new customer to an old one, being 
taken with the beauty of the bird in the 
bush. In the present loose days of Co- 
operative Stores (when the noble mind hesi- 
tates, betwixt the pang of paying twice too 
much for a thing, and the pain of aggrieving a 
fine neighbourly spirit) it may be true wisdom, 
in a solid tradesman, to flit about after 
fickle winds of money, because he has no 
sure trade-wind. But forty years ago, a 
hap-hazard shilling might cool itself on the 
caunter, while the books were being done. 

* And what can I do for you sir, now? It 
is a pleasure to see a new face in Okehamp- 
ton; the breeze of our wind brings a beautiful 
colour into the cheeks of our visitors, I 
hope you are come to make 2 long stay, sir. 
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The change of the weather makes such a 
difference, don’t it? The clergy ought to go 
for change of air more often. Surely I must 
have the pleasure of seeing the Rev. Brown, 
of Manaton ?” 

“T heartily hope that you may, Mrs. 
Petherick,” Mr. Short answered, without sur- 
prise, being used to the style of the Devon 
shop-keepers ; “ but I fear that you will have 
to wait some time ; for he is in the hands 
of three doctors now.” 

“Ah poor dear! It is very hard upon 
him, What a wicked thing that gout is, to 
be sure! Italways attacks the clergy so bad! 
And what a lovely set of lace I sold him; 
perhaps you have seen it upon Mrs. Brown, 
sir? Necklet, with lappets down to here, and 
cuffs to match, and a wide turn-over, all of 
the finest Honiton. And then the lady wanted 
more, and I made sure that you was come 
about it. But'what can I do for your good 
lady, sir? Eliza, bring me drawer No. 3. 
We have just done a set of new Shiny- 
oister pattern, the fashionable flower at the 
young Queen’s Court, all drawed first on 


sir. 
“They are indeed beautiful,” said Mr. 
Short. ‘‘ How I envy your taste, Mrs. 
Petherick! But alas, at present there is no 
Mrs. Ah, there, I was going to be 
rude, and trouble you with my name; which 
would not interest you.” 

“Yes indeed, it would, sir, very much. 
Sometimes it appears to me very hard, that 
we poor shop-keepers should be bound to 
keep our own names over the door, and yet 
have no idea who rings the bell. Did it 
ever strike you in that light, sir?” 

“Never, till now. But I at once confess 
the grievance. But oh, Mrs. Petherick, you 
know too much already! I hear that you are 
the cleverest lady in Okehampton.” 

“Only in the way of laces, sir, and book- 
learning, and politeness. There are many 
as can buy and sell me, because what they 
sell is mostly rubbish. I just get the cost of 
the thread, and the time, and the victuals my 
young ladies eats. You may see them at 
work, if you come here. They like to be 
looked at bya gentleman ; but away go their 
pillows, if a lady peeps in.” 

‘Come, come, Mrs. Petherick, you are too 
bad. I did not mean to buy any lace. But 
have you any pattern in roses? I know a 
young lady—dquite a child-———” 

“Then sir, I have the very thing for you. 
Moss-roses in the bud, my own designing; 





tissue-paper, and improved by my own hand, | 
a 





the loveliest thing, and so reasonable !” 


The Parson bought a very pretty piece of 
work for a couple of guineas, and was having 
it packed, when the coach from Falmouth, 
the old Defiance, came over the western bridge 
at a brisk trot, with a great horn-blowing, 
and pulled up at the Inn. Mrs, Petherick 
rushed to the window to gaze, and her custo- 
mer opened the door, to do the same. 

** My goodness, there he is! I shall drop, 
sir, I shall drop ;” the little woman cried, but 
she did not drop, though her ruddy cheeks 
lost all their colour. ‘ What a burning shame 
it is to our country, that such a villain should 
walk the earth!” 

Mr. Short, without asking what she meant, 
stepped back to be sure that she did not 
want help; and then, instead of going to the 
door again, took a chair and sat down, to 
watch the coach, through the light things 
hanging in the window. There was nothing 
unusual, so far as he could see. The coach- 
man did what a coachman always does, or 
did, until he became extinct. He threw 
down the reins, with a condescending nod, 
handed his whip to a gentleman behind—for 
the gentleman on the box descended to 
stand treat—and then after thumping him- 
self on the chest, although it was a_shirt- 
sleeve day, down he went very clumsily and 
slowly, even as a boatman is one of the 
worst to get into, or out of, his own boat. 

“He is a most abstemious man,” said Mrs. 
Petherick ; “at this time of year, he scarcely 
ever takes anything stronger than brandy 
and lemonade, ‘That man has fourteen 
children. And he scarcely looks five and 
thirty yet. He is planting his children all 
along the road. He drives twelve stages, 
up one day, and down the next; and they 
say that he means to have two children at 
every stage, all born in holy matrimony, as I 
myself can testify, because his wife was a 
barmaid here.” ‘The lady of the shop had 
now recovered from her scare, and seemed 
anxious to divert attention from it. But the 
Parson would not have it so. 

“ If I may ask without rudeness,” he said ; 
“what was it that frightened you, when the 
coach came in? They all seem very quiet, 
tidy people. My sight is pretty good. I 
can see their faces; and I cannot see any- 
thing formidable yet. Perhaps the one that 
frightened you jumped down, before I looked.” 

“No, sir, he is there, with his shoulders 
towards us, and his back against a brown- 
haired trunk. These. day-coaches carry no 

proper guard; they only have a boy to blow 
the horn; and the man I mean, is sitting, or 
slouching, next to the one who is opposite 
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the boy. There, he has put his hand up to 
his chin !” 

The street is of a good width in that part, 
and the coach having stopped some little 
way back, as well as on the other side, and 
having luggage on the roof, the hind pas- 
sengers could not be discerned very clearly 
from the window of the paper-shop. And 
the man with his hand to his chin appeared 
to be sleepy, and scornful perhaps of the 
town; so that he did not turn round and 
stare about. 

“You will see him better presently, when 
they come by; but you had better not seem 
to notice him,” Mrs. Petherick continued, as 
she hung a scarf across, to baffle any eyes 
that might invade her. “I would not 
let him see me, not for £50; to know, I 
mean, that I was watching him. Sometimes I 
have lace to repair for ladies, worth £200 or 
more ; let alone ten, or twelve, drawerfuls of 
my own.” 

“ But surely, my dear madam, you never 
mean to say, that a man would be riding 
about on a coach in broad daylight, who 
would break in, and steal your lace !” 

“Not lace in particular, sir, but anything. 
Nothing comes amiss to him; and he can 
break in, anywhere. And as for his riding 
on the coach, there is no one, in the town 
or out of it, who would know him, in the 
manner he is dressed up now;; or if they did, 
they would not dare. He is quite the gentle- 
man, when he chooses; and he got some 
very good clothes, no doubt, when he plun- 
dered that stupid Parson Short.” 

“What Parson Short?” asked the parson 
of that name; “there are several in the 
Diocese, I believe.” 

“The rich Parson Short, sir, of Christo- 
well. I am told it was a most amusing 
thing. He was lured from home, like a 
simple Simon ; and when he come back he 
found his cook tied up, and all his dinner 
eaten, and the other maid locked in, with 
no other food than his sermons for the day. 
And I hear that she found them uncom- 
mon tough and dry. No wonder, poor girl, 
for he is the very dryest man that ever went 
up the pulpit-stairs. Our people did laugh, 
when they heard the joke. And they say 
that he boiled the parson’s spinach, for he 
is a bit of an epicure, you must know, and 
was going to have it with a breast of lamb; 
but the other man enjoyed it, and then 
fastened up the dish, over the face of the 
poor fat cook. But the other man had his 
disappointment too; for the gentleman’s 
leg-garments would not come below his 





knee. Short by name, he is, and short by 
nature.” 

He was almost short in language too ; and 
his clear and clean face flushed with wrath, 
at this stinging description of his woes. 

“This must be a most outrageous town 
for gossip ;” he said, looking sternly at the 
streets thereof; “ and full of wicked false- 
hoods, and very low ones.” 

“No, sir, not more than anywhere else,” 
Mrs. Petherick answered pleasantly; “ but 
we do love a pretty tale about a clergyman ; 
and every word of what I have been telling 
you is true. But here they are off, with a 
flourish of the whip. Now, if you will look 
between that paper and the tambour-work, 
you will have a good view of the gentleman 
that did it. Shall I tell you what he has 
been to Falmouth for?” 

“T know that some parts of your story 
are wrong, and I doubt whether you know 
anything about it.” He spoke a little 
rudely, to provoke her tongue, while he 
watched for that felonious passenger. 

“No sir, you are quite right. I don’t 
know an atom about him. I don’t know 
the figure, how he holds himself, whatever 
clothes he may put on, nor the individdle 
way of making lines inside his clothes, that 
the men get, by reason of no stiffness. And 
perhaps I don’t know why he went to Fal- 
mouth, to get the best price for a celebrated 
watch, such as they can work a ship by. I 
did hear that it was worth £200. But I 
don’t know, I am sure; I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

“It is the man!” cried Mr. Short, as the 
coach passed slowly, with laborious wind of 
horn; “ I can’t tell how I know it; but I am 
sure that he is the man. What makes him come 
through the town, like this, when he might 
have got down, four or five miles back? And 
how far will he go with the coach? Mrs. 
Petherick, you seem to me to know every- 
thing.” 

*“ No, sir, no. 


I make no pretences. But 
to my humble thinking, he has come through 
the town, because it was the safest thing for 


him to do. His pockets are full of money ; 
and a robber is always most frightened of 
being robbed. There is a gang of louters, 
Sourton way, who would cry shares with him, 
if they spied him in his clericals. And as for 
the danger of the town, there is none. We 
have a man, who calls himself a constable ; 
but he never stirs without a warrant; and we 
have a very nice old gentleman indeed, just 
made a Justice of the Peace ; but all he can 
do is to fight the battle of Waterloo, or Sala- 
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mander, again. And as for the Mayor, he 
won’t do nothing, ever since we were robbed 
of our old borough. The whole of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong was upset, when 
they took away both members.” 

“‘ What can a lobster do, without his claws ? 
But how far will this clerical gentleman go, 
after riding in triumph through Okehamp- 
ton?” 

“ As far as Crosscombe, sir, most likely, 
and then take the lane to Sticklepath or Bel- 
stone. That will bring him back to the wild 
parts of the moor, by an easier way than 
Sourton. And he shifts about pretty often, I 
believe; though he is more at home than 
welcome, as we say, whatever part he lives 
in. But good heart alive, you are never go- 
ing after him! You would be a baby, in his 
hands.” 

“‘ Babies are troublesome creatures some- 
times ;” exclaimed Mr. Short, being vexed 
once more; “but I am not going after him, 
with any idea of laying hands on him, among 
a lot of cowards, when he has fire-arms, and 
I have none. I beg you to make no stir 
about it, for that would defeat my object. 
Do not even see me, when I get my horse 
out. Iam Mr. Short of Christowell, whose 
dryness in the pulpit is proverbial here, 
though quite satisfactory to his own parish, 
It is not true, that yonder fellow ate my 
dinner ; but still I have a-bone to pick with 
him ; and my chance will be spoiled, if you 
talk about it. I thank you for your very 
shrewd hit about my watch. The cleverest 
woman in the town should be so far superior 
to her sex, that she can hold her tongue, 
when a great pinch is put on it.” 

“The only difficulty that I find is, to ex- 
press myself, not to contain myself, sir. 
When poor Petherick was paying of them 
freemen, average of £15 per vote, and the 
other side was trying every low inducement—” 

“ Another time, if you please, I shall be 
delighted. I want the old Defiance to get 
well in front; and I don’t want to seem to 
be riding in chace. It is a long hill towards 
Crosscombe, and stirrups will easily beat 
traces. Now if you say nothing about this 
affair, I will not even tell my old friend 
Colonel Westcombe, to fight his battles over 
again with me.” 

“You have read me a lesson, to be shy of 
the clergy, sir. They always looks, as if they 
was sO gracious; and then they drop on you, 
like the core of a box-oven. But you had 
better not take your lace, sir.” 

_ “No, I will pay for it, and ask you to send 
It to kind care of Colonel Westcombe. I 


hope to be there in a day or two. Goodbye, 
ma’am.” 

“Goodbye, sir. I need not tell you, I 
think, to take care of yourself; you are sure 
to do that. It would take a sharp man to 
eat his dinner ’—she continued to herself, as 
she beheld him crossing the street without any 
sign of hurry, to get his horse out of the 
stable. “Short he may be ; and no wonder he 
was short with me, after what I said of him; 
but the short men are the best to wrestle, 
after all. Why there he goes, horse and all! 
The Lord deliver him!” 

Mr. Short however required no especial 
deliverance, on this occasion. Ata mile or 
so over East Ockment bridge, he sighted the 
Defiance on the crown of a hill, and his keen 
eyes showed him that the interesting pas- 
senger was sitting in the same place on the 
roof. Then he followed very cautiously, and 
kept behind the corners, until the coach 
stopped, where a narrow lane departed on the 
right hand side, towards Belstone and the 
moor. Here he saw the tall man get down 
and pay his fare, and swing a little knapsack 
on his shoulder, containing perhaps some 
good things from Falmouth. Then the villain 
looked about, to be sure that no one watched 
him, and presently set off along the narrow 
lane, with the top of his hat showing over the 
dry wall. Short rode into a gateway of the 
turnpike-road, and considered that hat, as it 
jogged along the loop-holes of the granite 
slabs. 

“T could cut him off easily enough,” he 
thought ; “and call him to account, but he 
would settle me. He is sure to have at least 
one tremendous pistol; and I have nothing 
but this hunting-crop. It would have been 
foolish to attack him on the coach; for no- 
body would have helped me, and there were 
two women there. It would be still more 
foolish to attack him now, without even a 
witness to my murder. After all, that is not 
my hat. It is much too respectable to be- 
long to me. He bought it at Falmouth, with 
my money. Perhaps, I am a coward; but 
why should a good man bekilled for nothing ? 
What would Mrs. Aggett say? And who 
would carry on all-my works? Nay, I will 
be discreet, and only observe him beyond 
bullet-range. If I accosted him as a neutral, 
it would be nothing to the purpose; as I know 
him, and he then would know me, which is 
not to be desired.” 

With these reflections, he restrained him- 
self, as a truly wise man is bound to do; and 
calmly postponing the settlement of accounts, 





resolved to help it one line forward, by 
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observing the route of the enemy. Therefore, 
as soon as he came to a gate, where the rocky 
expanse of the desert began, he fastened up 
his horse, and going warily afoot, had the 
pleasure of descrying a dark figure in the 
distance, and following it far along the deso- 
late windings of Belstone Cleeve, towards the 
source of the East Ockment. Here a three- 
knuckled hill, with water-clefts and yellow 
knolls of rushes and swamp-reeds, barred the 
view ; and the distant form disappeared among 
them, after turning to the right. 

“He has made for Cranmere. It is about 
a league further. None but the moormen 
could find him there. It is hard enough to 
find the place itself,much more such an atom 
as aman,amongit. Well, well, I have done 
something ; and as much as I could hope to 
do. Zrumpeter must be quite tired of wait- 
ing. Suppose we go quietly home to dinner, 
with gratitude, and a fine appetite.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—FOR MY SON’S SAKE. 


PEOPLE of so bald a nature as to find but 
little joy in all the things around them, take 
at any rate some delight in their own superior 
thickness. With pleasure, they look down 


upon the fads, the crotchets, and the hobbies, 
of the few who still have soft enjoyment out- 


side money, and away from show. Yet these 
latter smile at laughter; and the smile out- 
lives the louder operation ; even as the sun 
survives the storm. 

Every just man has his periods for incur- 
ring the opinions of the wiseacres, when his 
name turns up, through a law-suit, or an acci- 
dent, or perhaps some great wrong done to 
him. And his true course is to exclude all 
care, not only as to what those wiseacres say, 
but whether they even draw their fleeting 
breath about him. And after short disquie- 
tude, and a little counsel with himself, Mr. 
Arthur resolved to follow this true course. 
His friend, Mr. Short, would have done the 
very same, in his own case, if possible. But 
he, as a clergyman, must not suffer fools to 
undermine his influence. 

Fearing to have brought upon her father 
not only unpleasant recollection, but sad 
perplexities imminent, Rose Arthur was de- 
lighted to find him as cheerful as usual, on 
the following day. He listened, with interest 
and amusement, to the thousand and one 
things she had to tell, about her first great 
party ; and he said that he hoped it would not 
be very long, before she had another little 
change to make her lively. 

“ No, papa, no; I want no more, for avery 
very long time indeed,” she answered ; “ and 





I was so vexed at what happened last night, 
because—because I know that you dislike to 
be disturbed so.” 

“ It was no disturbance, my dear child. I 
am glad, upon the whole, that it has happened 
so. Colonel Westcombe was most kind to 
you; and I wish that I could thank him 
better. But I do not in the least expect, 
that he will ever come again.” 

He said this with a smile, which seemed to 
Rose a very sad one. And she was grieved, 
more than she liked to show, at such a con- 
clusion to her sudden friendship; though she 
would not ask why it must be so. 

“There are reasons, which I cannot ex- 
plain to you, my dear,” Mr. Arthur con- 
tinued, as he understood her glance, “ which 
prevent me from having any intercourse with 
the man, whom of all in this part of the world, 
and I may even say in the whole of the 
world, I respect, and admire, and like the 
best. If circumstances should entirely 
change, or even without that, if I should be 
taken with dangerous illness, it would be- 
come my duty to explain everything to you; 
or if I should be taken from you suddenly, all 
the particulars will be found in writing, as I 
have told you once or twice. Now for the 
work of the day, my darling. Busy hands 
make happy faces. The storm of last night 
has done good upon the whole, and the air 
is beautifully soft to-day. But there must be 
a lot to do in the little vineyard; and I think 
I must call upon you to help. The wind is 
the worst foe the vine has in this country ; 
though the May-frosts are worse than wind in 
the east of England, In any part of Southern 
England, where those bitter May-frosts do 
not prevail, it is my firm belief that, with 
proper care and skill, and experience as to 
the right sort to grow, a much finer table- 
grape can be got out-of-doors, than you can 
buy in Germany, or the northern half of 
France; and for this simple reason, that a 

“Come, dear father, you like to deliver 
that lecture after supper. And you will be 
angry with yourself, and me too, if we stop 
to have it now—for it always lasts an hour 
—when we ought to be hard at work in 
Naboth’s vineyard. It is the first time you 
have ever had the manners to invite me to 
do a bit of work there—you are so jealous! 
I quite understand it. ‘There are plants of 
mine, that you dare not touch, in your most 
audacious moment. However, I will go and 
get my ‘tuck-ups,’ as you call them, and 
overtake you in two seconds. But what am 
I to sit upon—the ground ?” 


‘Never mind about that. There are 
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flower-pots there, that your stupid Pugsley 
brought, only fit to sit upon; and some of 
them kick up, even so. There never was a 
pot of sense, till I invented mine, and had 
them made. And even, after that, the clay 
was so inferior, and they were kilned in such 
a doltish manner——” 

The rest of this lamentation passed out 
of hearing, as the puffs of. the Captain’s 
pipe flitted through the bright air, while he 
was marching away among his pear-trees, and 
glancing at the increase of their hopes. The 
fresh remembrance of the rain was on them, 
sparkling still from some cupped leaf, and 
the new shoots of summer were embrowning 
slowly their thick sappy green into the dig- 
nity of rind. In sturdy little sheaves were 
the young pears standing, with the setting of 
their eyes pricked up like cloves, and the 
bronzing of the sun and air shed round their 
sides already. Others, of the long curved 
stalk and pensive habit, hung their heads, 
with paler tints for the most part, and more 
grey upon their oval drops. 

Thankful as a gardener is at the prospect 
of a noble crop, he is anxious also that it 
should not fail, through failure of his grumb- 
ling. Right well he knows, through vast 
experience, what blows descend from heaven 
upon his first indulgence in a vaunt; and 
grateful as he is beyond mankind, he humbly 
secretes his gratitude. ‘‘ What a lot of thin- 
ning there will be to do! We shall never get 
through it ;” cried Mr. Arthur. 

“Won't we though? I can do a score of 
trees, before breakfast any fine morning,” his 
daughter answered, as she overtook him; 
“and even you acknowledge that I under- 
stand that work. We ought to be only too 
glad to have to do it. But it goes to my 
heart, at every tap, to see the little darlings 
hopping on the ground. Now shall I go on 
to Jezreel, or begin it?” 

“T will not have my little nook called 
‘Naboth’s Vineyard.’ The confusion of 
ideas is too feminine. Am I, the owner, 
envious of my own ownership, because I shut 
out clumsy people? The only analogy that 
can be imagined would set you down first as 
an Ahab.” 

“Very well, dear, if that will please you 
better, it shall be Solomon’s Vineyard, such 
as he describes—I believe, somewhere. And 
I will be the Queen of Sheba, come to see it. 
Only you must have the manners, in that 
case, to provide me with at least a sound 
flower-pot to sit upon, instead of one of 
your break-downs. And none of your sound 
ones have got anything to sit upon. Oh, 





papa, you are so clever, do invent something 
that is not all holes.” 

“The special virtue of my pots is this,” 
Mr. Arthur stopped short, when he began 
upon that, although in a great hurry to get 
on; “that they are all holes, or at any rate 
contrived so that you can tell at a glance 
what is going on inside. There is a very 
clever Frenchman, of the name of Beau- 
mont, who has found a man endowed with 
a window in his digestive organs, by 
means of a bullet, or a grapeshot. He is 
thus enabled to ascertain—but never mind, 
my dear, you are too young, as yet, for 
enquiries of pure science. And I would not 
have hinted at the—well I may call it the 
troublesome part of the human system—ex- 
cept to elucidate my theory of pots. There 
are three essential qualities in a flower-pot, to 
begin with ; and there are fifteen of less, but 
still important consideration——” 

“Her be coming, her be coming, at a 
rattle,” Moggy, the maid, came hotly shout- 
ing ; “shall us let ’un in, or shall us shut ’un 
out?” 

“Who is it, that causes you so much excite- 
ment, Moggy?” her master asked, with some 
little vexation, for he was just warming up to 
his subject, with the pleasure of the vines in 
prospect ; “I have no time to see any one.” 

“ Her ladyship, Lady Tichwudd; I knowed 
that bragian boy in front, as looketh doon on 
his own veyther and moother.. No room for 
he in my kitchen. I was vorced to box the 
ears of ’un, last time.” 

“ Do it again, if needful, Moggy. We will 
go and meet Lady Touchwood at the gate. 
Her carriage cannot cross the stream. Come, 
Rose, and thank her for her kindness to you 
yesterday.” 

“Keep the horses exercised for one hour, 
and then be here again, to see if I am ready ;” 
Mr. Arthur and his daughter heard the order 
given, as they came back reluctantly to the 
drawbridge, and beheld their visitor, with the 
page behind her, crossing the space between 
the river and the lane. “Ah, how pleased I 
am to see you!” she exclaimed, as the Cap- 
tain lowered his plank, and politely led her 
across it; “I scarcely expected such good 
luck, And darling Rose, how well you look! 
It was very dull yesterday for you, I fear. 
But you would run away so. There was to 
have been a little dance, if the weather had 
only been propitious—what my son Richard 
will call a ‘hop ;’ and then perhaps some- 
body would not have run away so, or at any 
tate would not have been allowed the chance. 
I know one who would have pleaded very 
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hard ; and he generally manages to get his 
own way. How ingenious it was about all 
those fish! I never saw so many, and how 
fresh they were! And how wonderfully you 
did cook them, dear! Canon Botrys made 
a splendid joke, so Mrs. Botrys herself told 
Julia, who between you and me, Captain, is 
a trifle jealous. The Canon said, ‘that 
young lady dresses fish, almost as well as she 
dresses herself.’ Not so very bad for a dig- 
nitary of the Church. And he stuck to his 
plate, till he got wet through. And then 
Julia, who understands all the foreign tongues, 
said—‘ give him some extra sec to dry him.’ 
Upon the whole, it was very pleasant, except 
for that abominable rain. But I never heard 
how you got home, my dear. You must not 
think it remiss, on my part. All was such 
desperate confusion, in the storm.” 

“‘ Oh, I got home beautifully, Lady Touch- 
wood. Colonel Westcombe brought Miss 
Perperaps to her own house, and then he 
brought me to my father’s gate.” 

“Oh indeed! What a gallant old officer! 
It seems to me that Colonel Westcombe does 
almost everything. And I suppose his son 
was with him too. A very polite young man, 
I believe ; though with very little to say for 
himself.” 


‘‘We did not want him to talk;” Rose 
answered, with a little flush of anger on her 
cheeks ; ‘‘ what we wanted, or at least what 
he wanted, was, to bring us safely through 
the dark stormy night, and the dangerous 
roads, which he ventured on for our sake. 
And he did it; though he must have been 


half-blinded by the rain. Very few people 
could have done it, I am sure.” 

“My son is a noble whip, and he faces 
any weather. But I made him come inside ; 
for he is not of coarse fibre. And even so, I 
fear, that he has taken a sad cold. Ever 
since that sad calamity on your premises, he 
has caused me great uneasiness. Perhaps no 
other young man in the world could have 
survived it. But he is of such elastic tissue, 
and unusual harmony of juncture,—as an 
eminent medical authority pronounced, before 
he was breeched (1 beg your pardon for the 
word) that he seems to rise superior to all 
trials.” 

“ Let us hope then,” said Mr. Arthur very 
kindly, ‘“ that he will soon throw off his cold. 
Shall we go into my little sitting-room, which 
cherishes a memory of pipes, I fear? Or 
would you like to rest a little, in my summer 
plant-house, which is thrown open now, and 
has no sun upon it ?” 

“ No, if I may choose, I would rather be 





in doors. Under glass, I should have an 
expectation, every moment, of my son 
coming tumbling inupon me. And I donot 
object to the smell of tobacco. Sir Joseph, 
in his few Angel-visits to the Park, calls for 
his pipe immediately. And my beloved son 
tries very hard to do it. Such ideas conse- 
crate a smell, however nasty.” 

“You prove again the well-known truth of 
the unselfishness of ladies;” Mr. Arthur 
answered, with a smile more genial than any 
he had yet vouchsafed her. For nothing but 
the stiffness of his manner, and the fence of 
distant courtesy, had kept this lady from 
breaking into the coveted circle of his own 
affairs. While, according to the laws of 
nature, she held him in tenfold esteem, and 
viewed him with a hundredfold of interest, 
because she could not get at him ; “ but my 
Rosie sees that this room is well-aired ; and 
the door into the greenhouse keeps it fresh.” 

“T call it charming—a lovely little room,” 
Lady Touchwood declared, as she tied her 
parasol up; ‘“‘and the flowers that come 
tapping, tapping, as somebody, perhaps 
Lord Byron, says. Julia loves him, but my 
son Richard, who has Grecian features, and 
should be a judge, pronounces his morality 
imperfect. However, I never read such sub- 
jects. What’s the use of rhyme? We don’t 
talk in rhyme; and it must take a dreadful lot 
of time to make it. Oh, I should so like to 
take that moss-rose to myson! May I ask 
your daughter to go and cut it forme? We 
can’t grow moss-roses at Touchwood Park.” 

While Rose ran away on this little errand, 
the visitor told Mr. Arthur briefly that she 
was come to speak about his dear child, and 
could not do it in her presence. So another 
commission was found for Rose, and she 
went about it gladly. 

“You have thought it very strange of me 
to come so early,” the visitor resumed, when 
the coast was clear, “‘but oh, Captain Arthur, 
you can make allowance for the deep 
anxieties of a mother. Tired as I was, after 
all the fag of yesterday—for, in simple truth, 
those parties are a dreadful plague—not a 
wink of. sleep could I get last night, with 
perpetual worry about my darling boy. He 
never used to know his own mind at all, and 
that was so delightful of him. But now I 
fear that his heart is fixed irretrievably, 
irre—something, I never can remember 
those big words, something like bad play at 
whist.” 

“ Trrevocably, perhaps?” asked the Captain 
with a bow; “ but, excuse me, perhaps that 
is not the word,” 
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“That is the word to a nicety, and I sup- 
pose there is no English for it. Irrevocably 
fixed his poor young heart is, upon your very 
charming daughter. Now, don’t say a word 
until I have finished, and then we shall 
understand each other. I could have 
wished it otherwise, as I need hardly say; 
although I confess it would be difficult to 
find a nicer, a more charming, a more lady- 
like young lady. Her behaviour yesterday 
was simply perfect; for she scarcely said any- 
thing, and all she did was useful. Many of 
the very highest people were quite captivated 
with her. What a sweet, pretty thing she had 
got on! I am sure it must have been made 
in Paris. My daughter Julia was quite put 
out; and it pleased me to see how well she 
bore it.” 

“ Excuse my saying that Miss Touchwood, 
in her style, is above all possibility of 
rivalry.” Mr. Arthur felt that politeness 
called for this, after all those gratifying 
praises of his daughter. 

“No doubt, that was her own opinion. 
Julia never under-rates herself, as my son 
Richard always does. People make a great 
mistake on that account. They positively 
think that my son Richard jis below the 
average of intellect. Because he is modest, 


and conceals his gifts, he is supposed not to 
have them. But how could he conceal them, 
if he had not got them? Now that is sound 


reasoning, as you must perceive. Even Mr. 
Short, with all his chatter about logic, could 
never get out of such an argument as that. 
Yet people keep on saying that we ladies 
cannot argue!” 

“There can be no greater mistake,” 
replied the Captain; “it should rather be 
said, that ladies can argue always.” 

“T am so glad that you agree with me, 
because it saves so much reasoning; and 
excitement does not suit me now. I consider 
you infinitely superior, in the style of your 
mind, to Mr. Short; who has the nastiest 
way of putting things. And I have always 
found the military far more reasonable than 
the clericals. Now, you have been an officer, 
haven’t you, Captain?” 

“Well!” said Mr. Arthur, for the turn was 
sudden, even for a lady; ‘‘ the opinion of the 
ladies always justifies itself; and they seem to 
have commissioned me.” 

“Tt is not curiosity that makes me ask, 
nor any inferior sentiment ; but a lofty sense 
of duty only. The daughter of an officer, 
whether he has fought for his country, or 
whether he has been more lucky, stands 
upon a social level, which—which is very 





excusable for any rank to fall in love with 
her. But, Captain Arthur, if this is to go on, 
you would, I trust, leave off gardening. It is 
a very amiable peculiarity, especially if you 
lose money by it, which elevates it above 
trade, and makes it quite respectable. You 
must not feel hurt at my expressions, but to 
have your name upon a basket—what would 
the County families say?” 

“IT have not considered the subject yet, 
from that point of view, which is a new one 
to me. But would the County families pay 
for all I should lose in wicker-work ?” 

“T fear not; for they are dreadful screws. 
They sell their grapes and pine-apples, but 
they object to the appearance of their names. 
However, you might have a private mark, a 
star, or a lion, or your family crest; so we 
might get over that objection. But you must 
come out of your retirement, Captain Arthur ; 
your seclusion I might even call it. You 
must resume your rank, and visit people.” 

‘‘Lady Touchwood, you mean well and 
kindly. And I am bound to hear what you 
have to say, not only with courtesy due to a 
lady, but also with some gratitude. For you 

ve not touched on one point, which would 
have been the foremost, with many ladies 
placed as you are. You have not spoken of 
my poverty. Of that I am not ashamed—for 
no one need be—still it is kind of you, not to 
refer to the difference in worldly goods 
between us ; and for that I respect, and like 
you. And that makes it far more difficult 
for me to say, what I must say, before we 
understand each other.” 

“ If it is anything about—about any misun- 
derstanding between you and the law, surely 
we can get it put to rights. Sir Joseph has 
such influence, in the very highest quarters.” 

“No, there is nothing of that kind,” he 
replied, with a smile that was perfectly con- 
vincing; “I have never done anything 
felonious. My seclusion is of my own seek- 
ing. What I have to say is about your son, 
who is a most amiable and lively youth. He 
brought a new spirit into our dull round, and 
we all missed him greatly, when he left us. 
But if there were no other obstacles, although, 
as you clearly see, there are plenty, there is 
a fatal one at the outset. The character of 
your son is not formed yet. He is volatile, 
versatile, clever in his way, but a perfect boy 
at present.” 

“That is exactly what his father says,” 
Lady Touchwood answered with unwonted 
self-control ; “but youth is a fault that will 
right itself. You will not condemn him, on 
that account.” 
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‘Tt is a fault that should right itself before 
marriage, and even before an engagement is 
formed,” Mr. Arthur said decisively ; “ unless 
the lady is of strong commanding spirit, and 
can shape her lord. My little Rosie is gentle, 
sensitive, warm-hearted, loving, and impe- 
tuous sometimes, but never inclined to be 
imperative. She is wholly unsuitable for 
your son.” 

“Then am I to understand, Mr. Arthur, 
that you decline to have anything to do with 
my Dicky ?” 

“By no means; I am always glad to see 
him; and indeed I have a hunt in view for 
him, But concerning of my daughter, as the 
people say here, it is not to be thought of ; 
and I can trust her.” 

Lady Touchwood looked at him, with 
anger in her eyes, and the vertical lines of 
temper on her forehead deepening into a 
puzzle of dismay. She wanted to say the 
rudest thing that she could think of, and cast 
about for it, and would have found it, if the 
eyes of her antagonist had either flashed, or 
wavered. But the Captain regarded her, 
from his superior height, with a gaze of good 
will, not only philosophical, but of the very 
finest breeding. ‘‘He must be somebody. 
Perhaps he isa lord! He would jump at 
Dicky, unless he was a lord,” were the ponder- 
ings of her mind, which made her humble. 

“Tam sure, Captain Arthur, that you mean 
it for the best;” she relapsed from the baffled 
issue of great wrath, into the common-place, 
as hot people do; “ you are the best judge 
upon such matters. You have seen a vast 
deal of the world, that is certain, from the 
common sense of what you say. Nobody 
gets common sense without it. I am dis- 
appointed. Ican say nomore, My son is 
an exceedingly interesting young man; and 
hitherto nobody has been able to resist him. 
He is so much accustomed to have his own 
way ; this will be a bitter blow to him.” 

“And it will do him good, a weight of 
good, a world of good. You will have 
cause to be glad of this little check to his 
rapidity. Ladies have such sympathy with 
love affairs, that they scarcely ask how they 
will re-act upon themselves. If your son 
were engaged, before he is a man, what 
peace would youever have with him? Every 
day, he would vow to be married to-morrow.” 

“ That is true enough,” said Lady Touch- 
wood. ‘‘How you have understood his 
brave nature |” 

“Then, if you let him marry, what would 
come of it? His bride would be every- 
thing, while she was a bride; and he would 





even be rude to his dear mother. Let him 
wait ten years, Lady Touchwood; and he 
will be a man by that time; or at any rate 
he ought to be.” 

“Your advice is excellent;” the lady 
answered ; for some of her tenderest feelings 
had been touched. “ Dicky is already very 
difficult to manage. And if he hada wife 
to encourage him, my condition would be 
dreadful, as you say. I quite agree with you, 
that he should wait for many years. But I 
have such a dread of his being entangled by 
some objectionable person ; and he turns up 
his nose against girls withmoney. ‘There isa 
most charming girl, Chrysolite Moneywig; 
not half so nice as your daughter, I admit, 
because she is captious, and conceited, and 
a prig, and thinks too much of literature, and 
she dresses according to the poets always ; 
which is themost absurd thing, with a hundred 
thousand pounds. However, I could keep 
her down, no doubt: because she must be a 
foolish thing. But Dicky is afraid of her ; and 
she won't have him, unless he should happen 
to be senior wrangler. And he doesn’t seem 
to care to be that sort of thing.” 

“ Never mind; let him act according to 
his lights;” Mr, Arthur answered with a 
cheerful smile. ‘You are happy in having 
a son, Lady Touchwood, who is healthy, 
active, and easily pleased, and as frank as 
the day,about everything. Such natures are 
happiest in the long run ; for they seldom fall 
into great depth of trouble. He will soon 
get over this, and be as bright as ever.” 

“But will you break it to him? He has 
been so plaguesome. Yesterday something 
made him frightfully jealous. And you have 
more influence with him than any one. He 
always speaks of you so highly.” 

“ Certainly, I will; if you wish me to do 
so. I will be gentle with him, as I need not 
tell you. And it is better to act at once 
decisively.” 

With this understanding, Lady Touchwood 
left, feeling more good will towards Mr. 
Arthur, than could have been expected in so 
delicate a case. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PERILOUS ENTERPRISE. 


WHENEVER a thing begins to move, it is 
wonderful how it will go on. There was a 
man in Devonshire, who lay in bed, as his 
own wife said of him, for one and twenty 
years, with no other reason than because he 
liked it, and found his constitution thrive. 
He enjoyed a pension, from the British 
Crown, of twelve shillings a week, paid 
quarterly ; because his father—much against 
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his own desire—had received a bullet in- 
tended for a member of the Royal Family. 
It appears that the fate of the parent dwelled, 
with singular force, upon the filial mind; and 
the son reasoned justly, that as his "dear 
father had brought on his decease by stand- 
ing up, he of the next generation might avoid 
the like result, by lying down. It is im- 
possible to penetrate into the human mind ; 
and this man’s motive, or determination not 
to move, may have been even larger. How- 
ever there he was for thrice seven years ; and 
the neighbourhood respected him, because 
he did no work. And he might have been 
there now, if he had only stuck fast. But 
there came a new curate of uneasy mind, 
who fancied that this man was neglecting duty, 
and who would rouse him up to asense of 
his position. He made him get half-way 
up at first, and look out of the window, and 
see the river ; and with six months of energy 
he stirred him up into his breeches, which 
were hanging on a peg by the door, like 
mildewed stirrups, when the horse is dead. 
Even a pensioner may thus be killed. The 
poor fellow saw the churchyard from a window 
going down-stairs, and shook his head, for 
he preferred a pillow to a tombstone. Fora 
few days, he exerted some reluctant steps, 
and then became a walking funeral. 

So it is also with the rest of us, who must 
get out of bed, because we have no pension. 
When once we get out of the tranquil hori- 
zontal, into the whirl of the vertical state, we 
are hurrying ourselves, very much against our 
own desires, to a larger world. Neither is 
that, however bad it may be, by any means 
the worst of it. For we have provoked, into 
a restless mood, things that are only too glad 
to have some excuse for not standing still on 
us. With sudden alacrity, they begin to 
slide ; and like sticks in an avalanche, we 
go too. 

The perception of this great truth was 
clearer in the ancient times than it is to-day. 
We find it consistently impressed upon us by 
the Chorus in Greek plays, by Pindar also, 
and the wise Theognis, and the genial Hero- 
dotus. Hence, with flowing weight, it descends 
into the grand lines of Lucretius, the torrent 
of Catullus, and the sudden turns of Horace. 
And there used to be plentiful sense of-it 
with us, till loftier science took command of 
sense. 

Now Mr. George Gaston was a very able 
man, and one of great activity ; therefore he 
laughed at the maxim of antiquity, guéeta noli 
movere; which is in our vernacular, “let 
sleeping dogs lie.” He had roused up sleep- 





ing dogs, to make them follow him ; and at 
first they seemed to do so, without troubling 
him to whistle. But before very long, they 
began to sniff about, and make little excur- 
sions on their own account, 

In this man’s arrogant inroad on Mr. 
Tucker, he had been guilty of the old mistake 
of supposing that Devonshire people are 
thick-headed, with a thickness that leaves no 
space inside, It is not to be denied that 
their skulls are solid ; but every melon-grower 
will maintain that the substance of his rind 
has its own advantage, and enhances the 
coolness of the choice contents. Therefore 
it would have been a more sagacious act on 
the part of Gaston, to have kept his temper, 
poured graceful praises on his host’s glass 
drum-sticks, and cordially departed with a 
hope to come again. 

Not that this excellent old gentleman, 
retired from the timber-trade, fostered any 
twist of sap about it. His grain was good, 
and he would cut up well; and before he was 
cut up, or even cut down, he was a fine piece 
of maturity, and sound at core. The imperti- 
nence of his red-faced guest was gone from 
his mind, when he said his prayers that 
hight. And when it was brought up again 
the next day, by some indignation of his 
sister, Mr. Tucker only said that such a class 
of persons was below the contempt of right- 
minded people. And the only thing that 
acted on his mind at all, was a doubt whether 
it might be his duty, to write to the gentle- 
man on Dartmoor, and tell him that some 
low fellow was inquisitive about him, But 
doubting lets the time go by; and time went 
by, without a letter to deliver. 

All this was according to the manner of 
mankind ; who, when worthy of the name, 
cast off as a plaguesome burden, little enmities. 
But even as a man may kill his own Queen- 
wasps, and bring in their bodies, and have 
them. pitied ; so, if he is too magnanimous to 
kill them, somebody will set forth to do that 
duty for him, and probably it will be a lady. 

Mrs. Giblets, and her daughter Mary, 
when they heard what the high-coloured man 
had said and done, longed only to run after 
him, and pull him off his horse. But finding 
that he was gone too far, for any chance of 
laying hands on him, they consoled them- 
selves with some fine old proverbs, whose 
pith was, that their time would come. And 
so it did, to their own great amazement ; 
although they had been so confident about 
it. For it happened that the whilom Mayoress 
of Barum (whose Mary had been born into a 
silver cradle, as well as with a silver spoon in 
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her mouth) possessed a sister of a wandering 
turn, who, after many ups and downs, had 
turned up well. That is to say, she had 
married a man for the third time—not the 
same man, of course; though such a thing 
has happened in these cycles of divorce—and 
the third time was lucky, as it ought to be. 
Husband No. 3 made up for 1 and 2, who 
had gone to their rest at the public expense ; 
for although he had entered on the matri- 
monial stage with more courage than cash, 
he obtained his reward. He invested £5 
on his very wedding-day, reasoning well that 
he could not be hit both ways; and only 
keeping fifteen shillings for the outlay of the 
honeymoon. Fortune repaid his manly con- 
fidence so briskly, that his £5 turned into 
five and twenty, before he got his first uxorial 
wigging ; that is to say, within three days. 
For that was the golden era of the Railway 
rush, when even solid heads were spinning, 
and generally got the worst of it in clashing 
with the light ones. In a few months Mr. 
Snacks was worth more than five and twenty 
thousand pounds; then he got in his cash, 
invested in safe mortgages, which were almost 
going begging, bought a nice house near 
Regent’s Park, and only kept a small amount 
in speculation. 

Mrs. Snacks had always borne in mind the 
kindness of her brother Mr. Tucker, and her 
sister Mrs. Giblets; both of whom had helped 
her, to the best of their convenience, in the 
bygone days of poverty. And now she 
ionged to make them some return, as well as 
to show them her new house, and prove to 
Mr. Snacks what she had always said—that 
she belonged to a family he might be proud 
of. Also there was a little Snacks by this 
time, the first fruit of the lady’s triple conjunc- 
tion, and he seemed sometimes to languish 
for lack of admiration. Neither was it utterly 
beyond the book of fate, that some of the 
pleasant timber-merchant’s money might be 
directed, by a hospitable turn, towards his 
godson, the junior Snacks. Mr. Tucker 
however declined stage-coaching, and could 
not bear the jolting of the Rail beyond it ; 
which the driver of the Quicksilver declared 
would kill a bull. His sister, being younger, 
might attempt it, if she chose, and Mary 
could never have enough see-saw. There- 
fore, these two accepted invitations ; and a 
swing was put up in the old walnut-tree, to 
bring them into training for the tossings of 
the Line. 

It must have been the middle of July, 
when they were ready; and they all wept 
heartily when they said “goodbye.” The 





travellers took a cask of salted butter, three 
Devonshire hams, and a round of spiced 
beef, and asserting (to assure themselves) 
their confidence in Heaven, set forth upon 
this enterprise of ambition and audacity. 

After many marvels, and a vast prolonga- 
tion of their lives—if life, as is now contended, 
can be measured only by perceptive jerks,— 
these two positively were in London; and 
they thought so little of it, that their minds 
were gone. ‘They would not say a word to 
hurt the feelings of Aunt Snacks, who set 
this down to their abashment; but as soon 
as she was gone, they declared in one breath, 
that Exeter was much the finer city; and 
that London was all trees, and little windows, 
and big spikes, without any Fore-street, for 
the folk to come together. 

And the more they saw of our vast 
Metropolis, the less they thought of it, and 
the more they wanted to be back again, in a 
town where they knew the people. There 
was nobody, in this stuck-up place, even to 
touch his hat to them; and although they 
never looked for it around their house at 
home, they liked to have it done, and con- 
trived to let their tradesman know, if his 
young men failed to do it. They felt that 
they were downright strangers here, and 
could not expect to be saluted, and must get 
accustomed to be passed, like posts. They 
saw that it was reasonable; but they did not 
like it. 

To the acclimatized urban mind (degene- 
rating into the less urbane), few things are 
more wondrous than the memories of their 
“country cousins.” If a genuine Yorkshire, 
or Devonshire man—before the railways 
spoiled them both—ever espied in a country 
lane a Londoner trying to enjoy himself, and 
met him again, after changeful years, as a 
cock upon his own—or rather let us say, as 
a gentleman treading his own street, the 
rustic would hail him, and invite him to a 
parley, and tell him what his hat and waist- 
coat were, when faded from the owner’s 
memory. That gentleman’s large heart might 
be fervent with great business ; but the other 
would never let him go, until he declared 
that he remembered all about it. 

When Mrs. Giblets, and her daughter 
Mary, walking in a broad Northern street, 
suddenly espied the red-faced man, they did 
not by any means act thus ; but endeavoured 
to preserve their dignity. They gave one 
another a nudge, to point perception, and 
enjoin discretion; and then they walked past 
him, with their bonnets turned aside, and 
their countenances lost in many ribands of 
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eclipse. Mr, Gaston caught a glimpse of 
bright country colour, and marched on none 
the wiser. But they, with a spirit beyond 
their wont, and inspired perhaps by the air 
of Town, turned, and at sagacious distance 
followed, to see what became of that very 
odious man. To find out where he lived, 
would be a precious feather in their caps; 
for Mr. Tucker had reproached himself, over 
and over again, for letting that visitor go, 
without knowing more about him. 

“Mary, you leave it allto me. But your 
eyes are more younger like.” Mrs. Giblets 
spoke with some excitement, because she was 
obliged to walk rather fast, and she had just 
been enjoying a long look at a turtle, as the 
relict of a Mayor was bound to do, and she 
had longed togoin and tell them who she was; 
and afterwards it made her sigh to walk, not 
for two thoughts of the animal, but only from 
remembering what her husband said, when 
the silver cradle was sent home, with a lace 
coverlet, and a Bristol turtle in it ; for if any 
one knew how to do things well, the Barn- 
staple people in those days did ; “‘ Mary, you 
push on afront ; he wouldn’t know you again, 
sO soon as me; because you be scarcely 
come to any size yet; and his cousin Sir 
Courtenay had acquaintance of your father, 
unless he were a story-teller, which I do 
believe of him. Keep you on, my dear, 
because you are so limber; and you may 
surely count on me behind—the same as they 
put the pelisses here—to come a long way 
afterwards. But be sure that you walk 
fittily.” 

Mary, like a child, was proud as Punch, to 
be so important, and to walk alone in the 
perilous streets of London; however, she 
preserved discretion, and walked fittily, even 
when her dear Mama was a hundred yards 
behind her. For the red-faced man strode 
along at good speed, and short Devonshire 
legs had to go two for one, to keep him 
anywise in view. 

At length, in a place where the street 
narrowed into a road, without windows on 
either side, Mr. Gaston stopped, at a door in 
a high wall, unlocked it, and entered, and 
slammed the door behind him. A little 
further on, there were large folding gates, with 
real timber trees overhanging them ; such an 
entrance to a mansion standing back in its 
own grounds, as Mary had seen in the out- 
skirts of Exeter, but did not expect to find 
in London. “It must be some very great 
man that lives there, a nobleman at least, 
and perhaps a prince;” Mary Giblets said 
to her mother, when she met her coming 


hungry to a very large extent. 





round the corner with an anxious heart; 
“don’t cough, mother, or he will hear you. 
I dare say he is inside the wall, now just. 
He looked back once, and I thought I should 
have dropped. It was just the way he looked 
at me, when I skipped through the stile of 
the little ham where the bull was.” 

“Don’t you be put upon your ropes, my 
dear;” Mrs. Giblets answered calmly, though 
her clothes were hot; “if it is a prince as 
lives behind this wall, it never can be Red- 
face himself. He may be the butler, or the 
man-cook ; for you heard what your Uncle 
Snacks said yesterday. They keep a man to 
roast and boil in London, because of their 
complexions being cooler. And like enough, 
that is why he hath a ruddy countenance. 
But come you in here, and have a bun, dear 
heart. It is a little shop ; and I love a little 
shop, because it looks like double-bakes. 
And if they don’t know nothing else in 
London, they know better than hath visited 
our country, how to keep the glasses and the 
plates together.” 

These two ladies were not only thirsty, 
as ladies nearly always are, but also 
For the air 
of London, with its fine circulation, brings 
into the upper stomach of the recent visitor 
a very delightful (although to the slower 
mental faculties imperceptible) recognition 
of prime joints revolving at the bright well- 
springs of all that smoke. Possibly that is 
not the cause, or only one among many ; but 
the upshot is the same. When people from 
the country come to London, they are hungry 
at the end of every street, or sometimes at 
the beginning. 

“IT don’t know why I should ask, I am 
sure,” Mrs. Giblets said to the pastry-cook, 
as he would have been called in Devonshire ; 
“ for we have such a number of large houses 
in our parish ; but do you happen to know, 
sir, who lives across the road, inside that 
wall? It looks so respectable, and rare in 
London.” 

“ I conclude, ma’am,” answered the pastry- 
cook, “you are only just come from the 
country.” 

“ Well, sir, yes; to some extent. But we 
know a great deal about London ways ; and 
every day makes a difference.. We are 


accustomed to a city; #fd this does not seem 
to be one.” 

“You are right, ma’am. We are quite in 
the country here. Two and eightpence; four- 
pence change.” ' 

“ But you should not speak, with so much 
Mary, my dear, look in my purse. 


haste. 
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I thought I put down three and sixpence. 
There was four and sixpence in that end. 
Oh no, I see ; I beg your pardon, sir. But 
you have not told me who lives in there.” 

“Well, ma’am, that is easier asked than 
answered ; for they shut themselves up, like 
a convent almost, instead of doing any good 
to trade. But the house belongs to Lord 
Delapole ; and for all I know, he may be 
living in it.” 

“ But surely you must know. You must 
feel some interest. I do not ask out of mere 
curiosity. We happen to have some know- 
ledge of a gentleman, who has just gone in 
at the door up there. He paid us a visit 
not so very long ago.” 

“ Oh, you know Mr. Gaston, do you? A 
very nice gentleman, no doubt. Ladies, you 
had better go and ask him about his own 
business ; for he knows it best.” 

‘“* How horribly rude these London people 
are!” Mrs. Giblets exclaimed, as they walked 
away. “They positively seem to care no 
more about you, the moment they have got 
your cash. However we know the place 


now, Mary dear ; and we will set your Uncle 
Snacks to work. He must be the cleverest 
man in London, to have made such a fortune, 


in such a horrid place.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—HEARTY KINDNESS. 


Ir ever anything has been proved to the 
satisfaction of mankind, it would seem to be 
their assimilation to the substance wherein 
they deal. A man who desires to improve 
his character, or confirm his principles (when 
he finds them beginning to be honest) must 
strictly withhold his steps from many paths 
of life that should be straight, but only 
run straightway down-hill. Why are the 
greatest statesmen of the age far beyond 
credence of the most credulous? Because 
they have so long handled liars, that they 
follow their turns, and fall into them. Why 
is the most eminent British General inclined 
to quake, when returning thanks on behalf 
of our noble army? Not because he ever 
felt fear himself ; but from handling so many 
short-service soldiers, fugitive as a cheap 
French jelly. 

On the other hand, to deal in good stiff 
stuff, sets a man up, and puts core into him. 
A man who sells wire-netting, when requested 
to quote lowest prices, at wholesale rate, by 
post to-morrow (after a long interview, anda 
half inclination to come down), stiffens up 
again, and writes—“ Dear sir ; We are sorry 
to have quoted our price too low. Upon 
examination of our books we find ”—some- 





thing that rose in his conscience only. 
Whereas a good dealer in soft woollen nets 
can scarcely refuse any reasonable offer. 

Throughout the years which Mr. Caleb 
Tucker had spent in honest business, the 
timber chiefly in demand was oak. For every 
sort of work that was meant to last, in exposure 
to the wind and rain, people insisted upon 
having oak; and the blessings of free-trade 
(which, like those of Isaac, have descended 
upon the wrong head hitherto) had not yet 
filled our walls with cracks, and our inner 
parts with quaking. This power of material 
had helped to consolidate Mr. Tucker's 
character, so that he could read the most 
important letters, without losing half a mouth- 
ful of his breakfast. 

“ Dear Uncle Caleb,” said the one upon 
the table, “ mother and I want, oh so sadly, 
to be home again with you. There are no cob- 
walls here, and no flowers, unless you pay a lot 
of money for them ; and a little cracked cab- 
bage you would take to the pig-sty, costs two- 
pence halfpenny and impudence too. There 
are plenty of nice people, but they live so far 
apart, that you may go miles without seeing 
them ; and even then, they have no time to 
spare.” 

“What a number of complaints—poor 
little Mary!” Uncle Caleb muttered at the 
bottom of three pages ; “‘ well, it will teach 
them to enjoy their home. Halloa! What 
is this? I must read slowly.” 

‘**We have come acrossa thing that you ought 
to know; and I am afraid that I cannot tell 
it clearly. Do you remember that gentleman, 
who came on horseback, in the Spring, and 
behaved so badly? You were quite upset 
by his bad manners, because you would not 
answer all his crooked questions. You 
doubted very much whether he had given his 
right name; and you talked about going to 
the gentleman on Dartmoor; but old Jerry 
fell so lame that you could not do it; and 
you said that you did not like to write about 
it. It seems that his name was right enough, 
and better than his nature, as we say. We 
met him on the streets, about a week ago, 
and found out where he lives, and all about 
him. He seems to be a steward, or agent, 
or whatever it is, to a wealthy nobleman, who 
has a great house, all walled in, almost like a 
country place. And he is a very strange 
man, they say, and may go off at any time. 
Uncle Snacks knows a great deal about him, 
because of his being in the Railway line, and 
this lord will not let them come through a 
field of his, without fighting for it. He seems 
to have no one to care about him, except the 
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servants, and it makes him fret; for he lost his 
grandson, a little while ago, a fine boy, but 
he caught the small-pox. And, not so very 
long ago, he had lost his son, the father of his 
grandson; and they say that he has another 
son somewhere, who disgraced himself shock- 
ingly, back in the war-time, and nevercould get 
on with his father. But now Mr. Gaston tends 
the whole of his concerns, they say, and he 
is accounted unusual honest, although they 
live like cats and dogs, for his lordship has a 
temper, and so has Mr. G. Uncle Snacks 
told me to write all this ; and mother says no 
lawyer could have done it better.” 

“ Neither he could,” said Mr. Tucker, 
going to the fire for some more hot fried po- 
tatoes; “though it requireth to be read again, 
to know which is which of all them ‘hes.’ 
’Tis late in life for me to meddle with the 
concerns of other folk however. But here 
comes different sign manual to the foot of it. 
Must have my thick specks, they new ones is 
like shop-fronts.” 

With the help of his thick horn spectacles, 
which he was not allowed to wear on Sun- 
days—and this was a Sunday, as his breakfast 
proved, for he had sausages with his fried 
potatoes—the dealer in oak of former days 
made out the thin scrawl of the jobber in 
shares, whose hand he had never seen before. 

“Dear sir. If convenient, you should 
come up. Mary says that you know all about 
things going on, I won’t say where. Robbery, 
which might be regretted, when too late, and 
worse things to come afterwards. With best 
respects, yours faithfully, John Snacks.” 

“Well! I did intend to gotochurch. And 
I will go to church, because I hear the bells,” 
Mr. Tucker thought slowly, and with memories 
of childhood ; “ the best ideas always come 
in church, because they have no business.” 

He did as he had said, and came to this 
conclusion, that his duty by no means re- 
quired him to go to London, upon other 
people’s business; but that it might be a 
matter to repent of, if neglected altogether. 
Old Jerry (the only horse he owned at pre- 
sent) although getting better, was scarcely fit 
to climb stony places with a tender feeling ; 
and his master, after looking at him in the 
afternoon, resolved to take the chariot of 
Pugsley towards the heights of Christowell. 
Pugsley had no right to carry passengers for 
hire, and no one must go over Exe-bridge 
with him, unless it were a child of tender 
years, such as Rose Arthur used’to be. But 
if Master Timothy discovered on the road a 
respectable wayfarer, looking weary, his man- 
ner was to ask him whether he would ride, 


in a social rather than commercial spirit, 
though it tended, by and by perhaps, towards 
half a crown. 

The carrier and the timber merchant knew 
one another on the road of old, and cherished 
mutual respect. And Mr. Arthur, from time 
to time, had sent a present of fruit, or flowers, 
or honey, to his city friend, by good care of 
Pugsley. Therefore, after long discourse, and 
easy turns of summer lanes, Mr. Tucker was 
set down within a mile of Lark’s Cot, in the 
early afternoon. Timothy would have gone 
further with him; but the old gentleman’s 
legs were good, and as there was nothing in 
the cart for the Captain, he would not work 
the old horse on. Howto get home was 
another question, but he was sure of hospi- 
tality. 

“Why what a lovely place it is!” Mr. 
Tucker could not help exclaiming, as he 
crossed the little meadow, and descried the 
cottage, nestled in with fruitful trees, and 
plumed with roses and honeysuckles; “it 
was not like this, when I bought it for him, 
but looked all bleak and shivering. All the 
work of his own hands. Ah, that is the way 
to fence the world out. I wonder if they 
will let me in. Pugsley told me to pull this 
wire.” 

He pulled the wire, and a bell, that hung 
outside the porch, made answer ; and presently 
Moggy, the maid, came out, with an apron 
over her head, because she had curled her 
hair on Sunday; and after a parley in broad 
dialect, she went to look for her master, up 
the stream. In a very short time, Mr. Tucker 
was resting in the pleasant bower by the 
brook, while the Captain was opening a bottle 
of cider, and Rose was gone to the house, to 
speed the prospects of an early dinner. 

“TI am heartily glad to see you once more, 
in the place that owes everything to you ;” 
Mr. Arthur said, as he filled a long bright 
glass with brighter liquid; “you see that I 
am quite a native now, and trying to advance 
upon the native ways. Tell me what you 
think of that. A perfect cure for gout and 
rheumatism. How many kinds of apples are 
there in it?” 

“Well, perhaps twenty; or there might be 
fifty ;” Mr. Tucker replied, with the fresh 
colour flowing into his cheeks, and a polish 
on his lips ; “it is fine enough for fifty, as we 
say.” 

“ Three, and no more,” said the Captain 
slowly, and with stress upon every word ; 
“three, and no more, is the secret, or at least 
the main secret, of the way to do it. But 


who knows an apple from a pippin here, or 
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a pippin from a crab, or a crab from a ser- 
vice? You may talk for ever; but they only 
know, that ‘their veythers always did this, 
or thiccy ; and they don’t need to be no wiser 
than their veythers was.’ They admit that 
mine is better; they can’t help doing that; 
and if any one is ill, they send forit. But 
as for budging out of their own ways, or try- 
ing to learn one tree from another—they tell 
me, they actually have told me several times, 
that it goes against Genesis, and the Par- 
ables !” 

“Perhaps it is all the better for them,”— 
Mr. Tucker was a Tory of a good type,—‘ to 
be contented with their ancient ways. They 
make it anyhow, and they drink it anyhow, 
and they thrive upon it soberly. But if their 
liquor was like this, they would soon be above 
their work, and be getting gout, for the sake 
of such a medicine. People are always 
gabbling now about elevating everybody. 
Nobody knows what it means; and I would 
rather see them hanged ; becatise there you 
are. Good health to you, my lord—for so I 
believe you are by this time.” 

“T have not received any notice of it, and 
hope that you may be mistaken, Mr. Tucker. 
It would be the worst thing that could befall 
me. In the outer world at least.” 

“We never know what is good for us;” 
it appeared to the timber-merchant that it 
must be good to be a lord; “and Iam too 
old to be carried away by any ups and downs 
of life. But at first sight, sir, it looks like 
promotion; and I promised myself some 
pleasure in offering first congratulations. But 
excuse my saying that you take peculiar views 
of things.” 

“No, Mr. Tucker, I do not. I look at 
things, as every gentleman, and every man 
of honesty, in whatever station, must look at 
them. You know a part of my story, but not 
all. When you know the whole, you will 
merely say, that in my place you must have 
done the same. But tell me what have you 
heard about me, or rather about my relatives?” 

“It appears from this letter,” the old man 
answered, spreading his niece’s long epistle 
on his knee, and feeling (as a true Briton 
must) some pride in this connection with 
the peerage, “ that your elder brother is dead, 
my lord; I have not the exact date of his 
death; but his departure from this world 
seems certain.” 

“JT have heard of that. I avoid news- 
papers, as I have good cause to do. How- 
ever, that came to my knowledge, through an 
accident. But before you go further, let me 
beg of you one thing, in which I am sure you 





will oblige me. Do not call me ‘my lord;’ 
but speak to me, just as you always used to 
do.” Mr. Tucker bowed, and smiled, and then 
proceeded. 

“Well, sir, I peruse the papers, as a man 
in my humble position must do. But I was 
not aware, until I got this letter, that your 
brother’s only child was dead. He appears 
to have been carried off by small-pox. Sad 
indeed for any one, but most sad for the heir 
to an Earldom, and large property, where the 
Railways want to come.” 

“I am grieved to hear it for my father’s 
sake, as well as the poor little boy’s, Are 
you certain that it is so?” 

“ If you will kindly take this, and read it, 
you will know as much as I know. The 
women may pick up things amiss. But 
brother Snacks must be an accurate man, 
to have made all his money ; and he backs 
it up.” 

Mr. Arthur took the letter, and read the 
part of Mary’s writing that concerned himself, 
and the brief lines of the new-found uncle, 
of whom Uncle Caleb felt dire jealousy 
already. 

“Every word of it looks like the truth,” 
said Mr. Tucker; “though you never can 
tell nowadays. Mary is a truthful maid, as 
can be; but that sort gets imposed upon. 
And what do you say to it now, if you please?” 

“There may be a little exaggeration,” the 
Captain answered quietly ; “ there always is 
that in a case of this kind. But most of it is 
true. Who is that Mr. Gaston? He paid you 
a visit, last spring, I see.” 

“Yes, and a fine sort of a visit. I should 
live behind a river, if such visitors were 
common. We did the best we could for him, 
in our unpretentious way ; and I offered him 
refreshment to the best of my ability; but he 
showed himself unworthy, and made light of 
my intentions, because I would not furnish 
him with all information about you. I ought 
to have written to you about it ; but I thought 
it would be better to come and see you ; but 
somehow or other, the time went by; and I 
humbly ask your pardon for neglect.” 

“Not at all. It is most kind of you to 
come now. You knew quite well, that I 
would not see the man; and to hear of him 
would only have annoyed me. But what in 
the world could he have wanted of me? Did 
he give you any idea?” 

“T don’t think that he wanted to see you, 
but to know for his own purposes, where to 
find you. Possibly, to prevent other people 
from seeing you. But I will tell you what he 
said, that you may judge for yourself; after 
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making ali allowance for his off-hand style, 
and remembering that he would try, most 
likely, to deceive me.” 

Mr. Tucker took a pinch of snuff, to stimu- 
late his memory, and then told his host, as 
correctly as néed be, the purport of George 
Gaston’s words about him. 

“Did you hear what became of him, when 
he left you?” Mr. Arthur asked, after listening 
to this tale; “or whether he went on with his 
inquiries about me? Having contrived to 
find you out, he would be pretty sure to find 
me_ too.” 

“‘ That is not so certain ; for you live in a 
place so secluded, and he would not know 
your name. But I saw no more of him, and 
heard no more of him, until I got this letter. 
Only I have a suspicion that he went to a 
firm of low land-jobbers in the suburbs of St. 
Thomas. I met one of them in the timber- 
yard soon after—for I go there now and 
then occasionally—and he called out to me, 
like a low fellow as he is—‘I say, old gentle- 
man, can you give us a glass of rum?’ Of 
course that proves nothing; but it struck me, 
at the moment, as a remarkable coincidence.” 

“You may depend upon it, you were right. 
He knew that I had bought land, through 
your good offices, and he seems to have 
known my purpose too. From such people, 
who know you, and keep no doubt a jealous 
eye upon your doings, he would speedily dis- 
cover, for a small fee, all they knew; and then 
put them to find out what they did not know. 
I must act upon the presumption that this 
man knows me, my name, my dwelling- 
place, and all about me. By the way, a 
thought strikes me—but I will find that out 
to-morrow. Now what can the motives of 
this Gaston be? A revengeful, malicious- 
looking man, you say? But I cannot have 
wronged him. His name is quite unknown 
to me.” 

“ Well, sir, he must have some motive; and 
you may be pretty sure that it is a bad one. 
Perhaps to get your property for himself, and 
blacken you to the poor old nobleman.” 

“TI do not see how it can be that. The 
property is in strict settlement. If all that 
you have heard is true, after my father’s time, 
I must take it, if I choose to do so; except 
the merely personal part, which is trifling, or 
at any rate used to be so. I cannot see 
what this man can mean, by hunting me out, 
and then leaving me in the dark.” 

“Never mind, sir, you may be quite clear 
that he means wrong, and you must take him 
for an enemy, a bitter, and crafty enemy. If 


he had meant to do the honest thing, he 
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would have found you out by public means ; 
or if there was anything against that, he 
would have come to you like a man, as soon 
as he discovered you.” 

“No doubt he would; if indeed he has 
discovered me; and of that there cannot be 
much question.” The Captain looked around, 
as if he would like to know the opinion of 
his trees, at this cruel disturbance of their 
master, and to ask them whether they would 
break their hearts, at the loss of the man who 
loved them so. The trees however showed 
no concern. 

“T am sure I cannot tell, sir,” the timber- 
merchant said, while the other was reflecting 
sadly ; “‘ you know best what suits your life ; 
but if I may say so without being rude, 
within the four seas there may be four men, 
and no more, that would be sorry to be 
found out so—to be called to great wealth, 
and a high position, and with a dear child 
to inherit it. Miss Rose has grown into the 
loveliest young lady, and her manners are as 
lovely as herself. For one thing you may 
thank the Lord, sir—if I am not to call you 
by your proper title—and that is the oppor- 
tunity you have had of bringing up a sweet 
simple nature, without any of the spoilings of 
the world. She never would have been like 
what she is, if her lines had fallen among gay 
rich people.” 

“There is much truth in what you say, 
my friend. And you may be sure that it has 
occurred to me; though nothing in the world 
could have spoiled my Rose. But it is on 
her account, that I am most perplexed. If it 
were not for that darling child, I could act 
according to my own wishes, which are very 
simple, and have long been shaped. But 
her interests must be thought of, more than 
my desires.” 


“Certainly they ought to be. No just 


}man could think twice upon such a point 





as that.” Mr. Tucker spoke decisively, and 
almost sternly ; for he was a man of strong 
clear sense, and had often condemned in his 
own shrewd mind, what he thought to be the 
sensitive weakness of the other. ‘ You may 
have your own ideas,” he continued, “and 
your own views of happiness, and content- 
ment, upon which I have never ventured to 
intrude, in spite of your flattering confidence 
in me. For yourself you have a perfect right 
to judge ; but for others—however it is not 
my place ‘ 

““No, it is not your place,” Mr. Arthur 
answered, looking at the old man gratefully, 
“to offer advice, without a thorough know- 
ledge of all that has happened to us. This 
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you have never had, for various reasons, 
most of which are now gone by. You knew 
very little of my affairs; and yet through 
some sympathy, you took my part.” 

“ Ay, that I did; and I couldn't tell the 
reason, unless it was the trouble on the both 
of us. Your dear wife was dead, and mine 
was gone; and a faithful partner she had 
been. ‘Caleb,’ she used to say, ‘never you 
be hard ; it comes so easy to be hard; no 
fear of nobody neglecting that. But it needeth 
a man, to be soft, my dear.’ Perhaps her 
meaned that the women wasn’t so. But 
goodness knows she never meant no harm. 
There, I be talking as if I wasn’t eddicated ! 
All of us does, when we thinks of trouble, 
from the way we go on, in the natural times. 
And then you came, with your hat-band on, 
and there was no complaint outside your 
eyes. And I was dwelling upon her, that 
moment.” 

The turn of the old man’s mind had brought 
the long review of his own life up; and the 
Captain, having much of his own to look 
back on, waited for his sigh, before speaking 
again. For the sigh of the old is the spirit’s 
adieu to a mournful subject, until next time. 

“But we must have another talk about 
this cider ;” Mr. Tucker continued, to save 
abruptness ; “ it should be indeed a thing to 
talk of, if a stranger could beat all Devon- 
shire, like this! When you have time, sir, 
whenever you have time, I shall be happy to 
meet you on that subject, for I used to fancy 
that I understood it, and I made an improve- 
ment in the presses once; and I ought to 
have had a patent for it.” 

“T hope to have many good talks about 
it, and especially about the best fruit for it ;” 
the Captain answered briskly; “for the Devon- 
shire apples puzzle me, partly by their local 





names, and their infinite variety, but still 
more, by their general badness. I can go 
on talking about fruit for ever; when I find 
any one to care about the subject, which I 
scarcely ever do. I suppose we are all born 
with a turn for something, however the turn 
of our lives may obscure it. But I see, by 
the top of the kitchen chimney, that our plain 
dinner is as ripe as a good fig. My daughter 
will call us, in about two minutes. You 
have walked far to-day, and you ought to be 
hungry ; or at any rate, you must be tired, 
my good friend.” ; 

“Not as I knows of;” Mr. Tucker 
answered, for Devonshire legs go up and 
down, by power of habit, without much 
strain. ‘ But at my time of life, that comes 
afterwards, to think of.” 

“ You shall not walk another step to-night, 
except to my cottage, and a stroll by-and-by, 
if you fancy it, in my garden. We will make 
you as comfortable as we can ; and my Rosie 
is no bad hand at that. You have been a 
very true friend to us, Mr. Tucker. I never 
like to press my affairs upon any one ; for 
we all make a great deal too much fuss about 
ourselves. But if you would like to hear my 
little story, to which you have never had the 
key as yet, you would do me a favour by 
listening by-and-by ; and even a greater one 
by your advice upon it.” 

“ Sir, I may say, though I am not curious, 
that I have very often longed to know it.” 

‘‘Here comes my darling. She shall go 
to bed early. For I would not disturb her, 
on any account. And then, if you are not 
too tired, you shall know what has driven me 
to this peculiar life; though I do not com- 
plain of it, and wish for nothing better. For 
many years I have been more happy than a 
king.” 





A LANCASHIRE IDYL. 


N the fast-falling dusk of a bleak, cold day, 
A defenceless woman had lost her way, 

And hurried along by increasing fear, 
Saw a number of slouching lads draw near. 
She ran for her life, but they followed her fast, 
And she felt with horror all hope was past, 
For two great hulking hobble-de-hoys 
Yelled in her ears with their hideous noise, 
Leered in her face with besotted grin, 
Like fearsome nightmares of filthy sin, 
And clutched her and hauled and mauled her about, 





Whilst their ‘‘ choice ” companions, with brutal shout, 
Scoffingly stood, with stolid scorn, 

Whilst the poor lone creature was shamed and torn. 
But hark! in this moment a strident voice, 

Loud, manly, and clear, made her heart rejoice, 

As a stalwart fellow burst into the ring 

And came to the rescue; with one good swing 

Of his strong right arm, struck one rascal down 
And collared the other foul mongrel clown. 

‘“‘ Fly for your life |” to the woman he said, 

“¢ And leave these ruffians to me instead !” 
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Strong and supple and righteously wroth 
This gallant champion had mastered them 
both ; 
But the crowd, like curs by number bold, 
Forced him away and loosened his hold— 
Swarming, seething and scuffling round, 
Flung him defenceless down to the ground, 
And left him thus at the mercy of those 
Baffled, savage, and cowardly foes, 
Who with filthy jeers and clodhoppers’ skill 
Kicked him to death at their own sweet will ! 





City! in which this deed was done, - 

Take some thought for your brave, dead son ! 

Humble in station, gallant in deed, 

He has passed, alas! from all heed or meed. 

But oh! remember he gave his life 

For a poor, lone woman, perchance a wife ! 

See to it well, that no wife of his own 

Is mourning his death with poverty’s moan ; 

-And see to it well, that those rascals twain 

Are handsomely whipped till they roar with pain 

And are taught not to meddle with women again ! 
WM. A. GIBBS. 





FORECASTING THE WEATHER. 


By R. H. SCOTT, F.RS., 


I. 


1* the month of September last a con- 
ference on the subject of agricultural 
meteorology was held at Vienna, and one of 
the questions proposed in the programme for 
discussion was, “ Can meteorological offices 
at present issue forecasts for the benefit of 
agriculture with a fair prospect of success?” 

The utterance of the conference was diplo- 
matic, as it entirely avoided the crucial 
question of “ success,” and merely stated that 
no office dared to refuse compliance with the 
public demand for weather prophecy, in some 
form or other. 

I shall, therefore, endeavour in these two 
papers to answer this question, and to give 
some account of what we are able to do in 
this direction in these islands, and also of 
how we do it. 

The idea of conveying to the public, 
through the newspapers, indications of pro- 
bable weather, is an old one; for Lavoisier, 
the famous French chemist, who was guillo- 
tined in 1794, expressed his conviction, some 
ninety-eight years ago, that it would be pos- 
sible to print in the newspapers announce- 
ments which the public might find very 
useful in enabling them to predict weather. 

The idea slept for a long time, and the 
credit of resuscitating it, or rather of sug- 
gesting a practicable way of carrying it into 
effect, belongs, in this country at least, to 
Mr. John Ball, F.R.S., who, at the meeting 
of the British Association at Swansea, in 1848, 
proposed a system of collection and issue of 
weather reports very similar to that now in 
existence throughout the civilised world. 

_ Modern weather study practically came 
into existence as a result of the invention of 
the electric telegraph. Before that date few 
facilities were afforded for comparing, day by 
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day, the simultaneous observations taken at 
different stations. Some far-sighted investi- 
gators had done this for individual storms, 
but in a very incomplete manner. In fact, 
it will easily be understood that the study 
of long-past weather falls very flat when con- 
trasted with the vivid interest of considering 
the weather we are actually experiencing on 
any day and the causes to which it is due. 
Prior to our own time, with our modern 
conveniences of telegraphy, scientific men 
had endeavoured to frame rules for weather 
prediction from the indications of their instru- 
ments, more especially from the readings of 
their barometers. The well-known wording, 
“Fair,” “Change,” “ Rain,” &c., on the 
scales of these instruments has been in use 
for nearly two centuries, for it appears on a 
barometer made in 1688 by John Smith, in 
London, These rules, however, were not 
found to be really satisfactory, and as late as 
in 1846, just two years before Mr. Ball made 
his proposal, Arago, in France, said, without 
any allusion to Lavoisier’s hopes, “ Never, 
whatever may be the progress of science, 
will scientific men of honour, and jealous of 
their reputation, venture to predict weather.” 
Of course it is indisputable that such rules 
as those of which we have been speaking 
possess some value, for many observers, as, 
for instance, captains at sea, have nothing to 
trust to but the indications of their own in- 
struments and their own observations of the 
wind and sky. But, in order to interpret 
these indications correctly, they must be taken 
in connection with the wider views of the 
causes to which changes of weather are ulti- 
mately due, the study of which forms the 
principal characteristic of modern meteor- 


ology. 
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The most complete list of the deductions 
to be drawn from readings of the barometer, 
taken conjointly with observations of the 
wind, is to be found in a work recently pub- 
lished in Belgium, “ Traité Elémentaire de 
Météorologie,” by MM. Houzeau and Lan- 
caster. This contains a table filling four 
8vo pages, and gives prognostics based on 
readings of the barometer, according as it is 
rising, falling, or steady, and the wind is in 
each of the eight points—N., N.E., E., S.E., 
&c., &c. 

When we come really to test these rules, 
we find them far from satisfactory. They 
draw but little distinction between the drench- 
ing rain of an East wind on the northern 
side of a barometrical depression, which we 
shall shortly describe, and the dry, piercing 
cold of winds from the same quarter, when 
they belong to an anticyclonic system. 

We look in vain in the tables for any in- 
dications which would lead us to anticipate 
such a snowfall with Easterly winds as that of 
January 18th last, in the South of England. 
The most the tables say is that some rain or 
snow may fall when the wind is in that point 
of ill-repute. Of ill-repute it is indeed, for— 

“When the wind is in the east, 
*Tis good for neither man nor beast,” 

There is, however, a class of weather rules 
of which we must speak with more respect, 
though it is found to be impracticable to 
arrange them under different heads and print 
them in a book. These are the observa- 
tions which have been made from the earliest 
times, centuries before instruments were 
dreamt of, and which are current at the 
present day, not only among our shepherds 
and our fishermen, but among all savage 
tribes also. I mean the popular weather prog- 
nostics, the signs drawn from the appearance 
of the clouds, of the sunrise, or sunset; 
from the degree of visibility of distant objects ; 
from the behaviour of birds and animals, and 
all the hundred and one phenomena which 
constitute in each district the locally accre- 
dited corpus juris of the weather. As an 
instance of an observation of the last of these 
classes, I may cite the old shepherd, who, 
when asked how he knew it was going to 
rain, said, “ Because my old ram is grazing 
with his tail to the wind!” 

A few years ago I received an admirable 
illustration of the value of such weather 
knowledge in a letter from the late Com- 
modore Goodenough, when he was on the 
Australian station. His ship, the eari, 
was cruising in the Pacific, and she fell in 
with a canoe manned by some natives, who 





had run away from their own island, and 
had sailed, when picked up, as much as 
1,600 miles in an open boat! As the Com- 
modore said, these men must have had 
a sixth sense, to enable them, utterly de- 
void of instruments, and in a half-starving 
condition, to avoid islands and reefs, and 
to run into shelter on the approach of bad 
weather during their long sail. 

Invaluable as the possession of this sixth 
sense is to those gifted with it, it is mainly 
local in its application, and is practically all 
but incommunicable. Take a person possess- 
ing it into a strange district and he will be 
often at fault; but, on the other hand, when 
we see two persons in the same circumstances, 
one having this knowledge and the other- 
destitute of it, we are reminded of the child’s 
story of “ Eyes and No Eyes.” 

It is this class of knowledge, the lack of 
which among book meteorologists, and 
among the telegraphic reporting staff, makes 
itself most severely felt in our own system of 
weather telegraphy, and in fact in that of 
every other country. Over and over again 
the remark has been made, by me or to me, 
when our office has failed to issue timely 
warning of a gale: “If only our reporters 
at the out-stations had told us the appearance 
of the sky and landscape, in addition to 
sending up their instrumental readings, we 
should have had a very different grasp of the 
existing conditions and of the impending 
change, than we actually possessed when we 
studied the chart on which these readings 
were entered, and framed the forecast.” 

The space would fail me were I to enlarge 
on this topic, and I need only remark, as a 
fair illustration of our difficulties on this 
head, that we, in the office in London, 
judging of the weather on the coast at the 
moment I am writing, are much in the state 
of a physician called on to diagnose the 
condition of a patient whom he cannot see, 
and of whose symptoms he has nothing but 
a garbled account drawn up on a postcard 
by an incompetent assistant. 

Before I conclude, however, I hope to 
show how local weather knowledge can be, 
and in some countries is, turned to useful 
account in popular weather forecasting. 

Besides this deficiency of local weather 
information in our reports, there is a radical 
difficulty which besets all our attempts to learn 
what is going on in the atmosphere. We 
do not know, and apparently have no present 
prospect of ascertaining, what is taking place 
over our heads. The stratum of air to which 
our storms, no matter what their violence, 
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are confined, is comparatively very thin. 
We often notice clouds drifting rapidly over 
the face of the sun or moon, while we on the 
ground feel hardly any wind at all, and con- 
versely we see clouds apparently motionless, 
while we are experiencing a smart gale below. 
A striking instance of these latter conditions 
occurred a few years ago at a place called 
Hallsberg, in Sweden. A violent ¢romée, or 
whirlwind, passed over the district, and 
observers noticed that even comparatively 
low. clouds showed no signs of disturbance, 
while haycocks, carts, house-roofs, and even 
trees were being hurled about in wild con- 
fusion below. Another proof of the same 
thing is found in a statement by Mr. Eliot, 
‘of Calcutta, who has studied the cyclones 
which have visited India during this century, 
and finds that for the last fifty years only one 
single cyclone has crossed the Western 
Ghauts, a range averaging about 4,000 feet 
in height, and of which the highest peaks do 
not exceed 7,000 feet. The storms were 
entirely confined to the stratum below that 
level. To give an idea of the reality of these 
differences between the winds. prevailing at 
even moderate altitudes, and those felt at< 
the surface of the earth, it need only be said 
that balloonists inform us that they never 
ascend even 1,000 feet without noticing a 
considerable shift of wind. 

If then the observations we can make at 
the surface of the earth are insufficient to 
tell us even in what direction the air of the 
stratum immediately above our heads is 
moving, much less can they afford us any 
information as to its temperature or humidity. 

It is therefore this circumstance, that we 
may have successive strata above us, moving 
in different directions and exhibiting different 
conditions of temperature and humidity, and 
of which we can hardly gain any information 
at all, which is one of the chief obstacles to our 
correctly judging of the agencies which from 
time to time affect our weather. It is mainly 
to this cause that we attribute our inability 
to form any estimate of the amount of rain 
which is likely to fall on any day. I shall 
give instances of this subsequently, and show 
that we are not at all peculiar in this imperfec- 
tion, for the same complaint is made against 
our neighbours the meteorologists of Ger- 
many; they, too, fail to give warning of 
coming inundations. 

_ The only way in which we can gain any 
information as to the upper currents is from 
cloud observations, especially those of the 
cirrus, Or mare’s-tail type. The worst of 
these observations is that while the oppor- 


tunities of making them rarely occur, for, of 
course, in cloudy weather the upper clouds 
are invisible, it is not at all an easy matter 
to record them when they present themselves, 
for they change their position so very slowly 
that it requires a practised eye to form a cor- 
rect judgment of their motion. 

This difficulty of gaining a knowledge of 
the upper currents meets us not only in fore- 
casting, but in the whole science of meteor- 
ology, for it is clear that we cannot reason 
with confidence about the atmosphere as a 
whole if we cannot gauge every part of it. 

In giving an account of our forecasting 
operations the reader must be reminded that 
the material we have to deal with daily con- 
sists of some fifty reports for 8 a.M., and 
about one-fourth of that number for 2 P.M. 
and 6 P.M. respectively, and that several of 
these reports, unfortunately not the least im- 
portant ones, frequently arrive too late to be 
utilised in the preparation of the forecasts, 
which must be got ready against a definite hour. 

The stations at which the observations are 
taken are situated round our own coasts, and 
at various points on those of the Continent, 
from Corunna to Bodo, in Norway, and Ha- 
paranda, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
The stations are selected mainly with a view 
to their affording opportunities for correct 
wind reports, and many of them are on ex- 
posed spots. It is, however, impracticable 
to obtain reports from eligible situations on 
all parts of the coast, for the simple reason 
that there are few telegraph stations excepting 
in towns, which are situated in the bays, not 
on the headlands. If we take the most 
westerly station of all, and almost the most 
important in Europe, that of Valentia, the 
point where the observations are taken is on 
the inside of the island, and is therefore com- 
paratively sheltered ; the fact being that no 
one could live on the cliffs which line the 
shore exposed to the open Atlantic. 

The reader will see, therefore, that, do what 
«we will, circumstances are too strong for us, 
and there is great difficulty in obtaining even 
correct wind reports. Again, the more dis- 
tant a station is the more difficult is it to 
obtain reports from it regularly. For years 
past we have hardly ever had the reports from 
Corunna in time to use them for forecasts or 
storm warnings, and at this very juncture 
(February, 1881) complaints have been made 
to us that the recent fractures of the cables 
to the Hebrides and Shetland have disarranged 
the weather service of the whole of Europe. 

There is yet another, the crowning difficulty 





of all, the deficiency of our reports as to 
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number and frequency ; and toovercome this 
nothing more than a free expenditure of 
money is needed, but this expenditure must be 
on such a scale that no government could 
possibly sanction it. We must remember 
that each telegraphic report costs the same as, 
neither more nor less than, an ordinary mes- 
sage. If, as in many European countries, 
the meteorological reports are transmitted 
free, this simply means that the governments 
subsidize the meteorological service indirectly, 
and to the extent of the bill for telegraphic 
transmission, 

When it is stated that for an efficient 
system of weather telegraphy a constant 
watch day and night should be kept at 
all our outlying stations, and at the central 
office, so that the earliest symptoms of dis- 
turbance may be instantly detected and no- 
tified to all parts, it appears to be forgotten 
that the co-operation of the telegraphic service 
is at least as equally necessary as that of the 
special meteorological staff. For every mes- 
sage sent after hours, in addition to the usual 
charges for transmission, sundry shillings have 
to be paid to post-masters and telegraph 
clerks for extra attendance, while notice must 
in each case be given beforehand that their 
services will be required. 

It is therefore clear that such a proposal 
as that mentioned would entail the unremit- 
ting attention to meteorological work, not 
only of the meteorological reporters and 
clerks, but of a large number of the Post 
Office employés as well. The idea therefore 
may be dismissed as entirely visionary, and 
meteorologists must cut their coats according 
to their cloth, and perforce content them- 
selves with two, or at the most three, daily 
reports from their principal stations, and with 
one from all the others. 

These reports consist of the ordinary 
instrumental observations of Pressure, Tem- 
perature, Humidity, Wind, Rain and Weather, 
and as soon as received they are entered on 
maps, of which one is prepared for each time ¢ 
of observation, and are considered in the first 
instance with reference to the barometer, as 
determining the wind, and with it the tem- 
perature and the weather. 

More and more are meteorologists and 
the public at large recognising every day 
that, in the distribution of atmospheric pres- 
sure we find the principal, if not the master, 
key to the interpretation of all the phenomena 
of weather, for these are all referable to the 
existence and mutual interaction of regions of 
excessive and defective pressure, of which I 





must now proceed to speak. 


When we lay down on a map a number of 
barometrical readings, taken at the same 
instant of time over an extended area, we 
find that the readings are never the same all 
over the space, and that in their variations 
they exhibit a methodical arrangement. In 
one part of the map the barometrical read- 
ings will be high and in another low. We 
shall not find an isolated high reading sur- 
rounded by a number of low ones or vice 
versa, but each district, high or low, shows 
a gradual progression towards the rela- 
tively highest or lowest reading within its 
area. 

In fact, if we suppose the atmosphere to 
be a liquid like the sea, and enveloping the 
earth, we may imagine the air over the 
Atlantic Ocean north of the latitude of 
40° N. to be like a gigantic river. If such 
a river be flowing rapidly, we often see on its 
surface small waves and eddies, each with its 
own circulation, which are carried along with 
the stream. 

If we could look at the upper surface of 
the atmosphere, supposing it to be homo- 
geneous and of equal density throughout, we 
should see much the same sort of conditions, 
except that what corresponds to the crests of 
the waves would be patches of excessive 
pressure, while what corresponds to the 
eddies would be the areas of defective pres- 
sure. The surface, therefore, if suddenly 
congealed, would present the appearance of 
a number of isolated mounds and pits, with 
very little level surface at all. 

The contour lines, to use a geographical 
expression, on the surface, would be the lines 
of equal barometrical pressure, or the “iso- 
bars,” as we call them, which are shown on 
all weather maps. 

These pits would have steep sides, be 
deep, and of comparatively small diameter ; 
while the mounds, on the contrary, would 
be flat-topped and extensive in area. The 
pits are what we call barometrical depres- 
sions, or “cyclones,” from the Greek word 
KvKAos, a circle, because the air whirls round 
them ; the mounds are the areas of high 
pressure, called “ anticyclones,” because they 
are the opposite of cyclones. 

If the reader has got well into his mind 
this fact of pressure being unequal over a 
large area, the next thing for him to remember 
is, that the greater the inequality of pressure 
over the area, the stronger is the wind. 

This relation of the wind to the distribu- 
tion of pressure, instead of to the actual 
reading of the barometer at each place, is 
the essential feature of modern meteorology, 
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and a moment's reflection will show that it 
upsets most of the rules which I have men- 
tioned for predicting the weather from the 
readings of a single barometer. We require 
to know, not only what our own barometer 
indicates, but also how our neighbours’ instru- 
ments in all the country round differ from it. 
This knowledge is, of course, only attainable 
by telegraphic means. 

This law of the relation of wind to pressure 
is stated implicitly in the writings of some 
authors full thirty years ago; but Professor 
Buys Ballot, of Utrecht, persistently urged 
its importance about the year 1860, and 
after him it has generally been named. It 
is thus stated :—“ Stand with your back to 
the wind, and the barometer will be lower 
on your left hand than on your right.” 

The truth of the law is evident on the 
inspection of any weather chart, and is only 
modified according to the latitude, being 
reversed in the Southern Hemisphere. 

If we apply it to our areas of high and 
low barometer, we shall see that round the 
former, the anticyclones, the air must re- 
volve with watch-hands; that if we were 
in a balloon, drifting before the wind, and 
always kept the point of highest barometer 
on our right-hand side, we should travel 
from East to West, round by South, round 
the southern edge of the anticyclone. In 
the depressions, or cyclones, on the con- 
trary, the balloonist, always keeping the 
point of lowest barometer on his left-hand 
side, would move from West to East, round 
by South, when skirting the southern side 
of the system. This would be a motion 
against watch-hands. 

This will appear from the subjoined 
diagrams, of which Fig. 1 represents a 
cyclonic system, in fact, a very serious 
storm, which raged in these islands on 
Sunday, Nov. 29, 1874. 

The lines drawn on the map are isobars, 
which, in this case, are drawn for every two- 
tenths of an inch, the central area is bounded 
by the isobar of 28°6 ins., which encloses 
North Wales, Cheshire, and part of Lanca- 
shire. 

_The wind is shown by arrows which fly 
with it, and its force is indicated by the 
number of barbs and feathers on the arrow. 
For instance, the arrows for Scilly, the Bay 
of Biscay and Scarborough, denote very 
heavy gales from West-north-west in the two 
first, and from South-east in the last case. 
The weather, temperature, and state of the 
sky are given in words, 

Fig. 2 represents an anticyclonic system, 


a day taken out of a long series of similar 
conditions of weather, which prevailed in 
February, 1874. 

The isobars are drawn for every tenth of an 
inch, the remaining indications on the map 
are explained above. 

These diagrams show how it is that, know- 
ing the direction of the wind, we can tell the 
distribution of pressure, and vice versa. 

The idea which meteorologists have of 
these two classes of areas is, that the air is 





flowing along a spiral course iz/o the areas 





























Fig. 1.—Cyclonic System—Isobars, Wind and Weather. 
Nov. 29, 1874, 8 A.M. 


of depression, where it rises from the surface 
of the earth, while it is flowing along a spiral 
course out of the anticyclonic areas, where it 
descends from the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. , 

The systems differ materially in the character 
of the weather which accompanies them. As 
a rule, depressions are associated with a 
cloudy sky, dampness of the air, and rain. 
These conditions imply warmth in winter, and 
-cold weather in summer. Anticyclones are 
associated with a very dry atmosphere and a 
sky generally clear, but though sometimes 
foggy, never covered with clouds. These 
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Fig. 2.—Anticyclonic System—Isobars, Wind and Weather. 
Feb. 4, 1874, 8 A.M. 


conditions produce intense cold in winter, 
and heat in summer. 
Again, in depressions, the isobars lie close 


together, and the winds are strong. In anti- 
cyclones, the isobars lie far apart, and the 
winds are light. 

In Fig. 1, as already explained, the isobars 
are drawn for every two-tenths of an inch, in 
Fig. 2 for every tenth of an inch, and yet the 
lines are much closer together in the former 
than in the latter case. In the former case 
there was a storm, in the latter calm 
weather. 

Mathematicians have not yet explained 
to us the reason of the last-named difference 
of conditions, or, what is closely connected 
therewith, the reason that the barometer 
oscillates more violently when the readings 
are low than when they are high. So we 
must only take the facts as they are, and 
make the best of them. 

These statements are, of course, of a very 
general nature, but they furnish the key to 
many of the weather problems which con- 
front us in forecasting. 

Let us now consider, in a little more detail, 
the weather phenomena of typical depres- 








sions and anticyclones. The diagrams have 

shown us the wind conditions in each case. 

The map for November 29th (Fig. 1) ex- 

hibits the wind circulating according to Buys 

Ballot’s law, and blowing hard ; in fact, a 

very heavy gale. As regards temperature, 

the whole eastern part, or front of the sys- 
tem, was marked by avery rapid rise of the 
temperature, by great heat for the season, 
while, on the western side, or in the rear of 
the system, the temperature was lower, the 
weather was colder. In both cases these 
terms refer. to the change of temperature 
during the previous twenty-four hours. 

Where the weather was warm, there was a 

great deal of cloud and rain; where it was 

cold, the sky was clear. 

The anticyclone (Fig. 2) presents us 
with conditions in exact contrast to those 
just enumerated. On its eastern side the 
weather had become much colder since the 
previous day, and on its western side the 
temperature had begun to rise. The sky 
was generally clear, though foggy at the 
centre, but clouds showed themselves on 
our western coasts, while no rain was 
reported anywhere. 

Of these two classes of disturbance of 
atmospheric equilibrium, the depressions 
present much more interest than the 
anticyclones. They are far more common, 
move more quickly, and produce their 

successive weather-changes more rapidly. 

I shall now describe very briefly our 
ordinary experiences in England, when 
one of these depressions passes over the 
country in winter, say after a frost. The 
sky first. covers itself with thin mare’s-tail 
clouds, which gradually become denser, 
and develop themselves into parallel bars, 
stretching across the heavens, 2nd which, 
owing to perspective, seem to converge 
at opposite points of the horizon. They 
thus assume the appearance of the streaks 
of a boat, seen from the inside, and the 
phenomenon receives the common name 
of a “Noah’s Ark” in the clouds, and is 
a well-known sign of impending rain. This 
Noah’s Ark, under the circumstances de- 
scribed, stretches from South-east towards 
North-west, and the wind at the surface of 
the ground soon shifts to a South-easterly 
direction, while the barometer begins to fall 
rapidly, the thermometer to rise, and fine rain 
to fall. The changes progress steadily, the 
barometer falls more and more, the wind 
shifts through South to South-west, blowing 
harder the more rapidly the mercury sinks in 
the barometer-tube, and the cloud canopy 
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becomes denser and denser, the rain, first 
setting in as mist, getting heavier and more 
constant. At last, when the barometer has 
reached its lowest point, the wind flies round 
to West, or West-north-west, in a very heavy 
shower, the instant of shift of wind being marked 
by a sudden rise of the barometer, and an 





cyclonic system. The area covered by the 
engraving is supposed to resemble that of 
the cyclonic system proper, say that enclosed 


by the isobar of 29°4 ins. in Fig. 1, and it is 


supposed to be advancing from West to East 
along the line of the large arrow. The 
“edge of advancing bank of cirro-stratus ” 


equally sudden fall of the thermometer. The | shows the district in which the blue of the 


sky soon clears, and cumulus clouds drift 


| sky begins to be obscured by films of cloud. 


past, producing occasional heavy showers, | These soon thicken, and the whole front is 


which are often accompanied by thunder and | characterized by heavy rain clouds. 


lightning, with 

hail, the wind 

still drawing more 

northwards, and . 
the barometer 

rising rapidly. 

This is a gene- 
ral description of 
the sequence of 
phenomena when 
the observer is 
situated at the 
southern side of 
the track of the 
centre; and this 
is Our most com- 
mon experience 
in England, for 
the centres of the 
majority of the 
depressionswhich 
visit us pass Over 
the northern part 
of Great Britain, 
or else entirely 
clear of the north 
of Scotland. 

When the ob- 
server finds him- 
self on the north- 
ern side of the 
track, he will ex- 
perience a very 
different state of 
affairs. The wind 
will “back,” or 
shift against the sun, from South-east 
through East to North-east and North; 
and if he is near the centre the rain will 
fall steadily and heavily, and will not cease 
suddenly as soon as the barometer begins 
to rise. 

The engraving Fig. 3, which is copied 
from an illustration to Mr. Ley’s Lecture on 
“Clouds and Weather Signs,”* is intended 
to show the prevalent conditions of wind, 
cloud, and weather, in the various parts of a 

* “Modern Meteorology.” London: Stanford, 1879. 





Fig. 3.—Distribution of Clouds and Weather in an ideal 
Cyclonic System moving from West to East. 





In this 
part the wind is 
South-easterly, 
and if now we 
imagine a chord 
drawn across the 
shaded part of the 
figure parallel to 
the large arrow, 
and on its south- 
ern side, we shall 
reproduce the ex- 
perience of an ob- 
serveronthesouth 
side of the path 
of the depression, 
and can follow the 
description of the 
shifts of wind and 
accompanying 
changes of wea- 
ther which have 
been already 
given. 

If we suppose 
the chord drawn 
on the northern 
side of the central 
arrow, we shall 
reproduce the ob- 
server's experi- 
ence when the 
depression passes 
south of him ; we 
shall see that the 
wind will shift 
through East to 
North and North-west, and that the dense 
cloud covering will take longer to pass over 
him, for it extends further to the westward than 
it does on the southern chord, or in other 
words, that the northern observer will have 
the rain for a longer time than the southern. 

As to an anticyclone, it will be perceived, 
from what has already been said, that no 
changes of weather take place during its pre- 
valence, excepting the occasional formation 
and clearing away of fogs. 

(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF OUR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


By THE RicHtT Hon. SIR WALTER CROFTON, C.B. 


Y official connection with the direction 

of prisons for adult and juvenile of- 
fenders, and with the inspection of Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools, together with my 
long experience as a member of committees 
for their management, and as a county 
magistrate, will, I trust, be sufficient testi- 
mony that I have well considered the subject 
upon which I now write. It is one, the im- 
portance of which to the community cannot 


be well overestimated, and assuredly ought | 


not to be lightly considered. 

Although it cannot be doubted that the 
establishment of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools has been of very considerabie service 
to the country, it is certain that any changes 
which can be made of a nature to reduce 
their cost without impairing their efficiency 
will be very heartily welcomed. And of far 
higher importance than this will be the 
removal of the blot—stated on the best 
authority to exist—which sends more children 
to prison than is necessary for the purpose of 
justice or is consistent with humanity. Sir 
William Harcourt is of opinion—an opinion 
which is shared by the most thoughtful and 
experienced persons in the country—that too 
many children are sent to prison. Acting on 
his conviction he communicated this opinion 
to the magistracy of the country, and with the 
view of introducing a Bill on the subject this 
session, requested that reports should be 
made to him by the different Quarter Ses- 
sions in order that he might give to them 
very full consideration. 

These reports and suggestions were prin- 
cipally made to the Home Secretary in 
January last, and those who have informed 
themselves with regard to them will have 
been struck with the concensus of opinion 
upon one point, viz., the more stringent 
enforcement of parental responsibility. 

With reference to other matters, such as 
the minimum age at which children should be 
sent to prison, either on sentences preliminary 
to Reformatory School training, or merely 
those of imprisonment—points which I shall 
presently ‘discuss—the suggestions varied 
very considerably. But with regard to 
“parental responsibility,” which may well 
be termed the keystone of the arch of the 
problem to be solved, no difference of 
opinion appeared to exist. 

Those conversant with the discussions 





which were held prior to the introduction of 
the Reformatory School Act, will well re- 
member that this principle was the one 
which alone enabled its supporters to stem 
the strong tide of opposition which existed 
against the measure. And even now, when 
the beneficial effects of the statute have been 
very generally felt, it would be difficult to 
prove the justice of throwing upon the tax- 
payer duties for which the parents should, to 
the utmost possible extent, be both held 
responsible and made to perform. 

It is true that at the present time there is 
in the aggregate an apparently large contri- 
bution made by the parents towards the 
support of their children in Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools; but on examining the 
sums paid by individuals they will be found 
to be exceedingly small, and far too low to 
induce the parent to be more careful with 
regard to other members of his family. So 
far from this being the case, he realises that 
by contributing one-fourth of the sum his 
child costs him at home, he can get him fed, 
clothed, and taught a trade at the expense of 
the tax-payer. Moreover, we know that ina 
very large number of cases no payment is 
made. It is quite certain that, having regard 
both to humanitarian and financial considera- 
tions, the time has arrived when parents should 
be held more accountable than they now are 
for the deeds of their children, consequent, as 
they have generally been, on bad training and 
neglect ; and that a special agency to attain 
this end in the most complete manner should 
be instituted by the State. 

It is appropriate here to invite attention to 
what may be termed the last official words of 
one whose large practical experience, great 
ability, and earnestness in the cause he had 
so deeply at heart, entitle them to the most 
serious attention. I allude to the late Rev. 
Sydney Turner’s report, published in 1876. 
The report is a sort of summing-up of the 
results of reformatory action—setting forth 
the difficulties which beset its introduction, 
and the incredulity of certain officials as to its 
success. As one of the incredulous, the name 
of the late Mr. Waddington, the Under-Secre- 
tary of.the Home Department, is mentioned. 
He expressed to Mr. Turner his regretful 
conviction of the fallacy of his reformatory 
views on the ground that, “ while there were 
pockets to pick there would be people to pick 
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them.” Before death, Mr. Waddington 
changed his views, and wrote to Mr. Turner 
on his retirement from office to express his 
satisfaction at the results which had been 
achieved. 

The report, written at a time of great 
physical suffering, and with the knowledge 
that they would be the last words addressed 
to the public by the writer, contains notes of 
warning which should not be lightly held by 
those in authority. 

It is stated that the remarkable success 
of the English reformatory system is due to 
certain important features which especially 
distinguish it. One of these is the recognition 
and enforcement of the duty of the parents 
of the young offenders sent to Reformatory 
Schools, to contribute towards their mainte- 
nance while under detention. This provision 
was at first regarded as more speculative 
than practical; but experience had shown 
not only its value but its reasonableness, and 
while the contributions from this source for 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools were 
£2,439 in 1861, on a total of 4,827 inmates, 
they had risen to £18,044 in 1875, on a 
corresponding total of 17,391. I shall pre- 
sently refer to another important feature 
mentioned in this report, which has regard 
to the preliminary imprisonment of offenders 
before being sent to Reformatory Schools, 
concerning which there is at present some 
difference of opinion. But before leaving 
the important branch of my subject having 
reference to parental responsibility, I would 
invite attention to the report of a deputation 
to the Home Secretary from Manchester and 
Stafford on the 13th of last January. 

Sir William Harcourt stated in reply “ that 
in the State of Massachusetts, an example has 
been set which might well be followed. 
There is there a State officer, whose duty it 
is to look after the children, and take care 
that the first commencement of crime is 
dealt with in tenderness and caution. I 
have also information from Belgium as to 
how the question is dealt with there, from 
which I will read but one passage, viz.: ‘ If 
the delinquent is under twelve years old he 
cannot be criminally prosecuted, but if the 
offence can be proved against him he can 
be sent either toa Reformatory establishment 
or to a school.’” 

When the system pursued in the State of 
Massachusetts is generally known, I think 
many persons will agree with Sir William 
Harcourt, that it is a system which, in part, 
might well be followed in this country. 

We are much indebted to the Howard 





Association for the timely publication of a 
communication from one of their American 
correspondents, giving a detailed account of 
the Massachusetts system of dealing with 
juvenile offenders. 

It is of such urgent importance to a due 
consideration of the question in this country, 
that I do not hesitate in giving a very 
lengthy extract from this valuable document. 


‘‘From 1846 to 1866, Massachusetts established 
several state reformatories and industrial schools for 
criminal and neglected children, These and similar 
institutions proved advantageous. But it became 
manifest that even such good things as reformatory 
and industrial institutions involved some danger of 
collateral disadvantage (as in this country), such as, 
for example, a risk of relieving vicious parents of their 
natural obligations and of pauperising both them and 
their children at the expense of the honest taxpayer ; 
and, further, of training young persons in large 
masses, in ignorance of many of the lessons to be im- 
parted only by virtuous family life. 

“‘Hence, in 1869 and 1870, the Massachusetts 
Legislature, with a special view to more preventive 
effort, committed the general care of juvenile offenders 
to a special ‘STATE AGENCY,’ acting as follows. 
Every complaint against any boy or girl, under theageot 
seventeen, must, before being brought into any court, 
be first laid in writing before the STATE AGENT, or 
one of his assistants, for investigation. When the 
éase comes into court (and special portions of the 
time in courts are exclusively devoted to juvenile 
cases), the Agent, or Sub-agent, attends personally 
to act for the State, as watcher, counsel, advocate, or 
prosecutor, according as the circumstances require. 
If the complaint is a first charge against the offender, 
and for a light offence, nothing follows but a simple 
admonition or the passing of a suspended sentence, a 
small fine for costs being however enforced, if need- 
ful, on the parents of the child, if not an orphan. 

‘If there appears to be a prospect that the child 
will need some further restraint, or influence, than its 
existing caretakers seem likely to exercise, the Agent 
requests (and obtains from the court) a sentence of 
‘ probation’ for a given time, he undertaking (for the 
State) to bring up the young offender again, if need- 
ful, and meanwhile to watch over him and devise 
measures for his benefit. Such sentence of Probation 
formally places the child under the oversight of the 
State Agent, but the child still continues at home. 
The term is renewed, when needful. 

‘¢But in cases where there is reason to apprehend 
an utter absence, in future, of suitable home care, or 
restraint, for the child complained of, the Agent is 
authorised by the court to take it away, for the State, 
and to put it entirely at the disposal of the Massa- 
chusetts ‘ Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity.’ 
This body usually places its young wards in private 
families, on the boarding-out system, under due 
official conditions, and with regular supervision. This 
course is almost always tried, before having resort to 
a reformatory or industrial school. But the latter is 
used where boarding-out appears insufficient in disci- 
plinary influence. 

‘‘ Finally, where the subject of this care proves too 
intractable for a reformatory, then, and only as a dast 
means of control, a grison is resorted to. But so 
efficient are the successive stages of admonition, pro- 
bation, boarding-out, and reformatory, found to be, 
that it is reported that rarely are any children now 
sent to gaol in Massachusetts. 
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“‘Both the moral and economical results of this 
system are remarkably satisfactory. Only one-tenth 
of the children sentenced to ‘ probation’ reappear 
before a court within a twelvemonth, and very few at 
all in after years. There were, in 1880, three hundred 
Sewer juvenile offenders, under State care in Massa- 
chusetts, than in 1870, notwithstanding the increase 
of population in the decade. The two school ships 
have been given up, as reformatories, and sold. 
The number of children in the reformatories and 
industrial schools has also diminished by fifty per 
cent. And meanwhile there have been very few 
juvenile committals to prisons. The criminal and 
neglected children of the State cost upwards of 
£10,000 (52,000 dols.) more in 1869 than, ten years 
later, in 1879. (These facts and figures are quoted 
chiefly from one of the State School Superintendents, 
Mr. G. Tufts.) It is added that the chief part of 
this economy, prevention and reformation, results 
from keeping the children out of the ‘institutions’ 
of all kinds, and securing their better oversight, 
either in their own homes or in adopted ones. The 
report remarks, ‘Almost all juvenile offenders are 
found to be without homes, or healthful home influ- 
ences. Rarely does one come froma good family.’ 

“‘The results of ‘probation’ and of State agents 
have been so tonntaleshy successful with juvenile 
offenders that Massachusetts has recently enacted a 
law to apply the same principle to the treatment of 
adult misdemeanants.” 


There will probably be the usual objections 
to the establishment of any new system. We 
shall be told that the Stage agency em- 
ployed as at Massachusetts would be intoler- 
able in this country through the espionage 
which it would create, that the present 
system of inquiry, incomplete as it is, should 
be retained, rather than run any risk in 
changing the practice. 

But we have heard this old story and 
these very timid objections before. It was 
not until the year 1864 that in England we 
had the courage to take a bold step forward 
in supervising systematically the ticket - 
of-leave convicts. From 1854 we had 
been told that any interference with them 
would be an infringement of the liberty of 
the subject, and police supervision be an 
intolerable espionage. So that, although they 
were released on the condition that they 
should conduct themselves properly, they 
were left unchecked to work their will and 
through immunity multiply our criminals. 
That this should have been is scarcely 
credible, but it is true, even though we had 
the light of beneficial experience in Ireland 
to lead us to a better practice. 

But these things have passed away, and 
the practical experience of sixteen years has 
very satisfactorily illustrated to us the folly 
of which we should have been guilty, had we 
persisted in allowing such bugbears as “ in- 
terference with the liberty of the subject” to 
override our better judgment in dealing with 








a class of persons notoriously at war with the 
honest portion of the community. 

The advocates of police supervision, and 
the practice of many years in Ireland, con- 
firmed their opinion that it would become 
the means of aiding the well-intentioned in 
reformation, as well as in deterring those 
desirous of following crime as a vocation. 

Let us now see what Mr. Howard Vincent, 
the able and earnest Director of Criminal 
Investigation in London, tells us with regard 
to his practice of supervision in this matter. 
He stated recently :— 

1. That there are now 1,245 license-holders 
and supervisees, z.¢, those sentenced to police 
supervision, supervised in the Metropolitan 
District. 

2. That there are eight officers carefully 
selected for the performance of this duty, 
viz. one chief inspector, one inspector, three 
sergeants, and three constables. 

3. That these officers are in constant com- 
munication with Prisoners’ Aid Societies ; 
and that no authenticated complaints have 
been made by the supervised of having lost 
their employment through the interference of 
the police. 

4. That the present system imposes no 
hardship on those wishing to lead an honest 
life. 

5. The supervising officers are dressed in 
plain clothes, and exercise the greatest care 
in verifying the statements of the supervised ; 
and it may be added, very much to the credit 
of the officers, that they frequently aid from 
their own means cases of real distress coming 
under their notice. 

6. A register of the supervised is kept for 
reference, recording the antecedents, employ- 
ments, &c. 

Now, I submit that the above statement is 
most valuable evidence of a friendly super- 
vision of the well-intentioned on the part of 
the police, and of a real co-operation with 
benevolent agency ; yet is of such a nature 
as very materially to check the career of the 
evil-doer. 

The late Count Cavour, after examining 
the system of supervision pursued in Ireland, 
wrote a minute that he found this principle 
existed, and recommended its very general 
adoption as a matter of sound State policy. 

I have shown, at some length, what has 
been effected by perseverance and good 
administration, notwithstanding the outcry 
which was at one time made against the 
police being intrusted with powers involving 
discretion and kindness ; and I submit that, 
from this very satisfactory precedent, we are 
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justified in assuming that a State agency can 
be instituted in this country which will be 
fully capable of carrying out the most im- 
portant principles developed in the Massa- 
chusetts system. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value 
of repeated inquiries made by tne State 
agency at the houses of the juveniles now 
too frequently transferred to prisons and 
schools at the cost of the public, and the 
effect which complete particulars and thorough 
inquiry would have upon the judicial officers, 
who, so far as might be practicable, should be 
special for such cases. Moreover, it is cer- 
tain that the constant and minute inquiries 
officially made under an improved and well- 
regulated procedure, would of themselves 
very beneficially operate in amending the 
home-training of the children. 

It is very generally conceded that if the 
number of children now sent to prison is to 
be very materially reduced, the parents must 
be held to a more strict performance of their 
duties. The State should be satisfied upon 
this point by the exaction of fines and secu- 
rities from those who fail in fulfilling this 
requirement. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that, if this 
course is systematically pursued, the result 
can be otherwise than satisfactory. Fines 
can, where necessary, be received by instal- 
ments, and the amounts adjudicated to be 
paid towards the support of the children in 
schools can be periodically revised on the 
basis of correct information obtained by 
means of a searching and continuous visita- 
tion on the part of the State Agent. 

I now turn to the consideration of matters 
upon which much difference of opinion exists, 
Zé. the minimum age at which juveniles 
should be sent either to prison or Reformatory 
Schools, and also as to the committal to the 
latter institutions carrying with it a prelimi- 
nary sentence of imprisonment. 

In addition to the opinions given by the 
Quarter Sessions on these points, a very valu- 
able conference, presided over by Mr. Glossop, 
of the managers, &c., of Reformatory and 
Industrial School Institutions, was held in 
London on the 3oth November, at the insti- 
gation of the Reformatory and Refuge Union. 

I shall in the first instance consider the 
minimum age at which juveniles should be 
sent to reformatories and gaols. 

The late Rev. Sydney Turner on more 
than one occasion demurred to the practice 
of sending children under twelve years of 
age to Reformatory Schools, and pointed out 
that they would be better and more economi- 





cally trained, with less risk of contamination, 
in Industrial Schools. 

The present Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools in his last report says, 
“With regard to the increasing number in 
reformatories, I still think that many children 
are sent for detention in reformatories who 
might be dismissed with some short punish- 
ment, or sent to an Industrial School. I can 
only repeat what I urged last year, that the 
law fixing the age wants revision. 

“ The children of ten and eleven years of 
age whom I find in nearly every Reformatory, 
would be as easily managed in most cases in 
an Industrial School, or if found beyond con- 
trol there, could be dealt with by the present 
law, taken before a magistrate and sent to a 
Reformatory. . . . It cannot be desirable to 
receive into the same school children of ten 
or eleven, who want little more than regular 
training and teaching, and boys approaching 
manhood, many of them seventeen, eighteen, 
and even older, advanced offenders who 
really need a Reformatory, and often severe 
and coercive discipline. I think, except in 
special cases, that twelve years is the earliest 
age at which a boy should be sent to a Refor- 
™matory, at any rate on a first conviction. If 
this recommendation were approved by the 
Secretary of State, it would perhaps have the 
effect of closing several of the existing Refor- 
matories, but I am certain that the interests 
of the community would be as well served, 
and the interests of the younger children 
better consulted, if some course of the kind 
were adopted. The Treasury would also 
derive benefit from the change, as the allow- 
ance per boy in a Reformatory is 6s. a week, 
while in Industrial Schools the rate varies 
from 5s. to 3s. 6d.” 

I think the most experienced persons will 
entirely agree with the Inspector in his 
opinion that the mixture of children under 
twelve years of age with young men, seventeen 
or eighteen, of the type found in Reformatory 
Schools, must be a very serious detriment to 
the former class, and that it is absolutely 
necessary to draw a strong line of demarca- 
tion between the two classes of schools, 

At the meeting over which Mr. Glossop 
presided in London, to which I have before 
alluded, a resolution was carried that “no 
child under twelve years of age should be 
sent to a Reformatory School except after a 
previous conviction for felony.” Mr, Glossop 
gave it as his opinion that the manager of an 
Industrial School would be perfectly able to 
control a child under twelve whatever might 
be his character, and stated that Captain 
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Brooks, of Feltham, with his great experi- 
ence, had never had a boy under twelve 
years of age whom he could not manage. 

The resolution might in my opinion have 
gone a little further and excluded all children 
under twelve years of age from a Reforma- 
tory School. 

The Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879 
fixes childhood as under twelve years of age, 
and is, I think, a most satisfactory guide in 
determining irresponsibility both in sending 
children to Reformatory Schools and to 
Prisons. 

With regard to the minimum age at which 
juveniles should be sent to prison, there is 
much difference of opinion as to whether the 
age should be twelve or fourteen. 

At Mr. Glossop’s meeting a resolution was 
carried as follows, that ‘‘No child under 
twelve should be imprisoned on first convic- 
tion, unless on commitment for trial, or after 
conviction by a jury.” 

Although I cannot help thinking that many 
of the reasons adduced against the imprison- 
ment of juveniles have reference to a state of 
things which formerly existed in our gaols, 
and which assuredly, by the association of 
the inmates, led to the contamination of the 
young—a result which is scarcely possible in 
the well-supervised separate prisons at the 
present time—I still believe that having by 
statute, before referred to, laid down the 
principle that childhood is held to be under 
twelve, I would give to such a child the 
benefit of his irresponsibility, and am there- 
fore in favour of not sending any child under 
twelve years of age to prison. 

I am aware that I shall be told of very 
serious crimes committed by children under 
this age, of their many former convictions, 
and their unmanageable conduct. I have 
had some experience of children of this class 
who, although under twelve years, have been 
sentenced to transportation and penal servi- 
tude, and I have yet to learn that the severe 
discipline and requirements of a prison 
operated beneficially upon them. 

The result, to my mind, after very close 
watching of experiments tried with them, was 
this: that they were too young to realise 
their responsibilities for the breach of prison 
rules, and that the consequent punishment, 
not being considered as merited, had a 
hardening and detrimental effect on the 
children. 

It will, I submit, notwithstanding excep- 
tions which may arise as to apparent crimi- 
nality in some cases, be far better to draw a 
hard and fast line at twelve years of age, 





both with regard to prisons and Reformatory 
Schools. 

But, as much will in this case depend on 
the correct account of the age, it will be one 
of the most important duties of such a 
functionary as the State Agent before sug- 
gested, to satisfy himself, both by minute 
inquiries and by his own observations, as to 
this point. 

I proceed now to consider the opinion of 
those who hold that there should be no 
imprisonment as a preliminary to reception 
in a Reformatory. 

This is a very wide and important ques- 
tion, requiring great thoughtfulness on the 
part of the authorities before any change is 
made. 

It cannot be doubted that in the discussions 
which led to the institution of Reformatory 
Schools, a very large and thoughtful party 
opposed the preliminary imprisonment con- 
sequent on a sentence to these establishments. 
But it must be remembered that at that time 
(Industrial Schools being a matter for future 
consideration) many of the inmates would be 
sent to Reformatories who are now sent to 
Industrial Schools, and therefore the position 
of the case was not similar to that which now 
exists. 

In what I have termed the “last words” 
of the late Rev. Sydney Turner I find this 
opinion—“ that one of the great features of 
success in the English Reformatory School 
system was, that the sentence of corrective 
training and detention should include the 
commitment of the offender for a short 
period of imprisonment previous to his being 
remitted to the school. That it is most 
important, as well for the moral impression to 
be made on the offenders themselves as for 
the discouragement to crime, and the im- 
pression made on the public feeling of the 
community, that all wrong-doing, however 
originally suggested, or afterwards encouraged 
by external influences, should be punished, 
and that vice and mischief should not seem 
to be rewarded and encouraged, or so treated 
as to place those guilty of them in a better 
position than the children of respectable and 
honest parents. The preliminary punishment 
of the offender involving the disgrace of a 
public conviction contributed materially to 
this object.” 

At the meeting held in London, before 
mentioned, a resolution was passed, that a 
young person between twelve and sixteen 
years of age sent to a Reformatory, should be 
still previously sent to prison for not less 
than ten days. 
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There were some objections made to. the 
resolution, principally, as itappeared, because 
the preliminary imprisonment presented diffi- 
culties in the way of boys being received 
into the army or navy. As it was known, on 
the authority of Mr. Baker, of Hardwicke 
Court, Gloucester, and other experienced 
managers of Reformatory Schools, that no 
difficulty was found in obtaining employment 
in the general labour market for théliberated 
boys ; and that with regard] to the naval and 
military services, they were freely open to 
boys from Industrial Schools, as evidenced 
some time since by General Radcliffe, the 
Deputy Adjutant-General of Artillery, who 
had made minute inquiries as to their well- 
doing, the objections were overruled, 

A letter was read from Sir Stafford North- 
cote in which he stated it as his opinion, that 
a previous imprisonment, or some other pun- 
ishment, ought always to precede a committal 
to a Reformatory, and that he infinitely pre- 
ferred imprisonment in a well-ordered prison. 

The chairman (Mr. Glossop) stated that 
letters had been received from managers of 
twenty-eight Reformatories and two Industrial 
Schools, bearing upon this subject.* bebvieern a 
two of them approve of the preliminary im-{ 
prisonment, and eight, including the two 
Industrial Schools, are against its retention. 

This resolution appears to be in accord 
with many opinions given by the Quarter 
Sessions, and as the minimum age at which 
children can be sent to Reformatory Schools 
will, it is to be hoped, be fixed at twelve 
years, it is probable that the terms of the 
resolution will ultimately be very generally 
approved. 

I now sum up the suggestions which appear 
to me to be of the greatest importance. 

1. That the principal lever of improvement 
should be the strict enforcement of parental 
responsibility by means of fines and securi- 
ties; that greater pains must be taken than 
heretofore to ascertain the condition of the 
parents, and their neglect as regards their 
children, bringing the details of each case 
under the special notice of the magistrates, 
who should, so far. as possible, be selected 
for the purpose, It is certain that the con- 
stant and minute inquiries made by State 


agency would beneficially operate in IMprOv>. 


ing the home tgpening of the children.» 


* In addition to a late Rev. S Turner aad Sit 
Northcote, Mr. B. Baker, Mr. ixuxeaebe Rev., Walters, 
of Redhill School, and other most experienc 


2. That it is undesirable to send children 
under twelve years of age-to either prisons or 
Reformatory Schools, that age being defined 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, 
as the one at which childhood ceases. 

3. Should the above minimum age be 
fixed, it will probably be found to be un- 
necessary to abolish preliminary imprison- 
ment or some efficient substitute in the cases of 
juveniles committed to Reformatory Schools, 
for the reason that only those with habitual 
bad conduct, and'of an age involving respon- 
sibility, will be so sentenced. 

It will be stated, and with truth, that not- 
withstanding an increased enforcement of 
parental responsibility, there will still arise 
some requirement in the way of detention 
and training for short periods in many 
cases. 

It is certain that many objections would 
be made by the managers of ordinary Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools to the reception 
of juveniles for short periods of time, as it 
would be destructive of the principle on 
which they work. But by the extension of 
day Industrial Schools, and the encourage- 
ment of schools conducted on the principle 
of Truant Schools, which, as illustrated at 
Sheffield (see Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools’ Report for 1880, p. 205) 
show the advantage of deterrent discipline 
for short periods, it is probable that the re- 
quirement will be sufficiently met, and at a 
small cost. 

In conclusion, I must point out that the 
substitutes which have been named for the 
prisons in cases of remands and preliminary 
detention in sentences to Reformatory Schools 
—viz. work-houses and police. cells, do not 
appear to offer any advan 

There are now but few advocates for the 
former, and too many opponents to admit of 
its being carried out ; and with regard to the 
latter, it would be difficult to any person 
conversant with police cells, to realise them 
as in any;way comparable to those provided 
in prisons, with the attendant well-regulated 
supervision on the part of the chaplains and 
officers. 

It is, however, held by many persons that 
the-mere fact.of being sent to prison inflicts 
a*brand whichis not the result of being in- 


-| carcerated in police cells. But it would: be 
quite possible in prisons to have special wards 
for “juveniles on probation,” and thereby 
get rid of what-has been so frequently termed 
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’ they came, racing and tumbling, 
With faces and voices forlorn, 

With hair all toss’d and dishevelled, 
And garments all streaming and torn. 


“ For, oh,” said the weary children, 
“ We have rambled afar to-night, 
Along the path by the river, 
Where the meadow-sweet flowers are white. 


** And we’ve climbed the hill of the fairies, 
Where, they say, if you only wait, 

You will see, on a summer's evening, 
The opening of sunset’s gate ; 


“ And the wondrous magic castles, 
With turrets of jewels and gold, 

And knights in their glittering armour, 
Like the stories of days of old. 








“But the way was hot and dusty, 
And the hill was so ‘hard to climb, 

With tangle of briars and brushwood, 
We took such a weary time, 


“ That when we had reached the summit 
All was dreary and chill and grey ; 

No vestige of gold or crimson— 
The castles had faded away.” 


Then a voice came from little Amy, 
With a happy secret confessed : 

‘“‘T am not strong, like the others, 
So I could not climb with the rest. 


“T sat down beside the river 
To wait, on a mossy stone. 

I could not help grieving a little, 
As I fourd myself all alone ; 
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“When, oh, such a radiance, mother, 
Came flooding all through the air ! 

Everything round grew golden— 
Gold above, beyond, everywhere ; 


“ And far away in the distance, 

As I shaded my eyes with my hand, 
Not castles we children speak of, 

But the gates of the Better Land. 


She sat in the fading twilight, 
As the murmur of day grew still, 
And thought how life finds an emblem 
In the children’s climbing the hill. 


Ah, the dreary ways we traverse 

Through the storm and tempest and heat ! 
Ah, the briars which clog our footsteps, 

And the stones which bruise our feet ! 


As we pant and toil and struggle 


For the long-cherished hopes of years— 
XXII—33 





“ For I saw bright bands of angels, 
With their wings all radiant white, 
And I think I heard their singing ; 
They will come in my dreams to-night.” 


The mother smiled as she listened, 
While she comforted and caressed, 

And saw each tired wanderer 
Gathered safe in the household nest. 





As vain, alas! as the castles 
The children bemoaned in their tears— 


We find but the chill of failure, 
Disappointment, and sorrow’s blight, 

While the evening’s creeping shadows 
Tell of death’s approaching night. 


But, thank God, there comes so often, 
To the patient hearts who wait, 
The gleam of God’s blessed angels 
Through the opening of Heaven’s Gate. 
Jo: Ci Me 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


LETTER VI. 


\ Y DEAR , 

+ My narrative is ended. 
you what I can personally remember of the 
origin and course of the Tractarian move- 
ment. I have now to add a few more words 
about the remarkable man whose name has 
been so often mentioned in these letters, I 
said that I thought he had been Jossessed 
with a particular idea. His own words will 
explain what I conceive that idea to have 
been. Cardinal Newman is the one thinker 
of commanding intellect, who has advised us 
to seek shelter from the distractions of this 
present age in the Roman Catholic Church. 
A passage in the “ Apologia ” is a photograph 
of his inmost heart, and explains the premises 
of which this is the conclusion. It is long, 
but it is so beautiful that the reader who has 
never seen it before will wish that it was 
longer. I will say afterwards, in my poor 
language, why I for one could not go with 
him, but preferred to steer away into the 
open ocean. I believed that it was a Siren’s 
song, and that the shore from which it came 
had been strewn for centuries with the bones 
of the lost mariners’ who were betrayed by its 
enchanting: music. 


“Starting with the being of God (which is 
as certain to me as the certainty of my own 
existence, though when I try to put the 
groundsof that certainty into logical’shape, 
I find a difficulty in doing so, in-mood and 
figure, to my satisfaction),.I look out of my- 


self into the world of men, and there I seé a’ 


sight which fills me with unspeakable dis- 
tress. The world seems simply to give the 
lie to that great truth of which my whole 
being is so full; and the effect upon me is 
in consequence, as a matter of necessity, as 
confusing as if it denied that I am in 
existence myself. If I looked into a 
mirror and did not see my face, I should 
have the sort of feeling which actually comes 
upon me when I look into this living busy 
world and see no reflex of its Creator. This 
is to me one of the great difficulties of this 
absolute primary truth to which I referred 
just how. Were it not for the voice speaking 
so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I 
should be an Atheist, or a Pantheist, or a 
Polytheist, when I looked into the world. I 


I have told | 





| am speaking for myself only, and I am far 


from denying the real force of the arguments 
in proof of a God, drawn from the general 
facts of human society; but these do not 
warm me or enlighten me ; they do not take 
away the winter of my desolation, or make 
the buds‘ unfold and the leaves grow within 
me, and my moral being rejoice. The sight 
of the world is nothing else than the prophet’s 
scroll, full of lamentations, and mourning, 
and woe. 

“To consider the world in its length and 
breadth, its various history, the many races 
of men, their starts, their fortunes, their 
mutual alienation, their conflicts; and then 
their ways, habits, governments, forms of 
worship, their enterprises, their aimless 
courses, their random achievements and 
acquirements, the impotent conclusion of 
long standing facts, the tokens so faint and 
broken of a superintending design, the blind 
evolution of what turn out to be great powers 
or truths ; the progress of things as if from 
unreasoning elements, not towards final 
causes ; the greatness and littleness of man, 
his far-reaching aims, his short duration, the 
curtain hung over his futurity; the disap- 
pointments of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, the pervading idolatries, the 
corruptions, the dreary, hopeless irreligion, 
that condition of the whole race so fearfully 
yet exactly described in the apostle’s words, 
‘ Having no hope, and without God in this 
world ;’ all this is-a vision to dizzy and 


‘appal, and inflicts upon the mind a sense of 


profound mystery which is absolutely beyond 
human solution. 

“What shall be said of this heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer 
that either there is no Creator, or this living 
society of men is, in a true sense, discarded 
from his presence. Did I see a boy of good 
make and mind, with the token on him of a 
refined nature, cast upon the world without 
provision, unable to say whence he came, his 
birth-place or his family connections, I should 
conclude that there was some mystery con- 
nected with his history, and that he was one 
of whom, for one cause or another, his parents 
were ashamed. Thus only should I be able 
to account for the contrast between the pro- 
mise and condition of his being. And so I 
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argue about the world; if there be a God, 
since there is a God, the human race is im- 
plicated in some terrible aboriginal calamity. 
It is out of joint with the purposes of its 
Creator. ‘This is a fact, a fact as true as the 
fact of its existence ; and thus the doctrine 
of what is theologically called original sin 
becomes to me almost as certain as that the 
world exists, and as the existence of God. 

“ And now, supposing it were the blessed 
and loving will of the Creator to interfere in 
this anarchical condition of things, what are 
the methods which might be necessarily or 
naturally involved in his object of mercy? 
Since the world is in so abnormal a state, 
surely it would be no surprise to me if the 
interposition were of necessity equally extra- 
ordinary, or what is called miraculous. But 
that subject does not directly come into the 
scope of my present remarks. Miracles as 
evidence involve an argument; and I, of 
course, am thinking of some means which 
does not immediately run into argument. I 
am rather asking what must be the antago- 
nist by which to withstand and baffle the 
fierce energy of passion, and the all-corroding, 
all-dissolving scepticism of the intellect 1 
religious inquiries. I have no intention a 
all to deny that truth is the real object of our 
reason ; and that if it does not attain to 
truth, either the premiss or the process is in 
fault ; but I am not speaking of right reason, 
but of reason as it acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. I know that even the un- 
aided reason, when correctly exercised, leads 
to a belief in God, in the immortality of the 
soul, and in a future retribution. But I am 
considering it actually and historically, and 
in this point of view I do not think I am 
wrong in saying that its tendency is towards 
a simple unbelief in matters of religion. No 
truth, however sacred, can stand against it 
in the long run; and hence it is that in the 
Pagan world when our Lord came, the last 
traces of the religious knowledge of former 
times was all but disappearing from those 
portions of the world in which the intellect 
had been active, and had had a career. 

“ And in these latter days in like manner, 
outside the Catholic Church, things are tend- 
ing with far greater rapidity than in that old 
time, from the circumstances of the age, to 
Atheism in one shape or another. What a 
scene, what a prospect does the whole of 
Europe present at this day! And not only 
Europe, but every government and every 
civilisation through the world which is under 
the influence of the European mind. Spe- 
cially, for it most concerns us, how sorrowful, 





in the view of religion, even taken in its most 
elementary, most attenuated form, is the 
spectacle presented to us by the educated 
intellect of England, France, and Germany ! 
Lovers of their country and of their race, 
religious men external to the Catholic Church, 
have attempted various expedients to arrest 
fierce human nature in its onward course, 
and to bring it into subjection. The neces- 
sity of some form of religion for the interests 
of humanity has been generally acknow- 
ledged ; but where was the concrete repre- 
sentative of things invisible, which would 
have the force and the toughness necessary 
to be a breakwater against the Deluge ? 

** Three centuries ago, the establishment of 
religion—material, legal, and social—was 
generally adopted as the true expedient for 
the purpose in those countries which separated 
from the Catholic Church, and for a long 
time it was successful ; but now the crevices of 
those establishments are admitting the enemy. 
Thirty years ago* education was relied upon. 
Ten years ago there was a hope that wars would 
cease for ever, under the influence of com- 
mercial enterprise and the reign of the useful 
and fine arts. But will any one venture to 
say there is anything anywhere on this earth 
which will afford a fulcrum for us whereby to 
keep the earth from moving onwards? 

“The judgment which experience passes on 
establishments, on education, as a means of 
maintaining religious truth in this anarchical 
world, must be extended even to Scripture, 
though Scripture be divine. Experience 
proves surely that the Bible does not answer 
a purpose for which it was never intended. 
It may be accidentally the means of the con- 
version of individuals ; but a book, after all, 
cannot make a stand against the wild, living 
intellect of man; and in this it begins to 
testify, as regards its own structure and con- 
tents, to the power of that universal solvent 
which is so successfully acting upon religious 
establishments. 

“ Supposing, then, it to be the will of the 
Creator to interfere in human affairs, and to 
make provision for retaining in this world a 
knowledge of Himself, so definite and dis- 
tinct as to be proof against the energy of 
human scepticism; in such a case—I am 
far from saying that there was no other way 
—but there is nothing to surprise the mind, 
if He should think fit to introduce a power 
into the world invested with the prerogative 
of infallibility in religious matters. Such a 


provision would be a direct, immediate, ac- 
tive, and prompt means of withstanding the 
= * This was wzitten in 1865. 
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difficulty ; it would be an instrument suited 
to the need ; and when I find that this is the 
very claim of the Catholic Church, not only 
do I feel no difficulty in admitting the idea, 
but there is a fitness in it which recommends 
it tomy mind. And thus I am brought to 
speak of the Church’s infallibility as a pro- 
vision adapted by the mercy of the Creator 
to preserve religion in the world; and to 
restrain that freedom of thought, which, of 
course, in itself is one of the greatest of our 
natural gifts, and to rescue it from its own 
suicidal excesses. And let it be observed 
that neither here nor in what follows shall I 
have occasion to speak of the revealed body of 
truths, but only as they bear upon the de- 
fence of natural religion. I say that a power 
possessed of infallibility in religious teaching 
is happily adapted to be a working instru- 
ment in the course of human affairs for 
smiting hard and throwing back the immense 
energy of the aggressive intellect ; and in 
saying this, as in the other things that I have 
to say, it must still be recollected that I am 
all along bearing in mind my main purpose, 
which is a defence of myself.” 


It has been said that reason is the faculty 
which finds reasons for what we wish to 
believe, and the saying is true in so far as it 
implies that there are in every human being 
emotional and mental tendencies which sug- 
gest the premisses of arguments, dispose the 
lights and shadows in which external facts 
shall appear, and make conclusions appear 
to one person to be satisfactorily made out 
when to another they shall seem resting upon 
air. I believe that the passage which you 
have just read explains Newman’s history. 
When he came to see the condition of the 
world into which he was thrown the aspect 
of it was unspeakably distressing. His whole 
efforts have been spent in finding a solution 
of the problem which would make existence 
on such terms less intolerable. 

On the same broad ground on which 
Cardinal Newman places himself, I will 
shift the lights, and let the shadows fall the 
other way. Following his own analogy of 
the outcast boy, I will suppose a reasonable 
being with faculties limited like ours, with 
a belief in God like ours, but with no 
more immediate knowledge, suddenly intro- 
duced from another planet into our own 
earth, confronted with the phenomena 
which Cardinal Newman describes, and 
asked for an explanation of them, con- 
sistent with his religious conviction ; would 
such a being infer that the race which he was 





studying was implicated in some terrible 
aboriginal calamity? I do not see how the 
inference would help him. I think if he was 
wise he would feel his inability to give any 
explanation at all. But I suppose that be- 
fore attempting the problem he would look 
into the past history of the earth, and into 
the various races of animated beings by which 
it was occupied. He would see that man is 
only the highest of many varieties; that he 
is made in the same type as a large class of 
other animals; that as their bodies are a 
clumsy likeness of man’s body, so their 
minds are a clumsy likeness of his mind. If 
he looked into the habits of these animals he 
would find no law among them but violence, 
no right but strength ; no sign of disinterested 
affection, no object save the gratification of 
hunger or lust, the will and appetite of each 
creature only held in check by the will and 
appetite of other creatures more powerful ; 
one generation exactly like another, with no 
capacity for looking forward, or accumulating 
knowledge and expression. 

Turning next to man, he would observe, 
too, that he had the same animal nature. 
In many countries he would see that the 
habits of man were scarcely superior to those 
of the beings below him, that he was savage 
and ignorant as they, and that his progeni- 
tors from immemorial time had lived in the 
same way. Going back to the earliest traces 
of human life, the rude flint instruments, the 
cave-dwellings, and such other memorials as 
survive, he would infer that the primitive 
men everywhere had been as the savages are 
now, the nature which they shared with other 
animals entirely predominating; that not a 
vestige was to be found of any higher civili- 
sation which had once existed and had de- 
cayed; that the lower animals had come 
into being for many ages before man; that 
man himself had risen slowly from the ani- 
mal’s level to the position which he now 
occupies. Supposing then Cardinal Newman 
to have drawn a fair picture of the world as 
it stands at present, would the inquirer be 
likely to think that the human race was like 
a boy of whom its parents were ashamed ? 
He would be unable to form the. slightest 
idea why or how such a race had been 
created ; but he would see that in addition 
to the qualities of other creatures they had 
capacities of memory, of moral sense and 
reason ; that having been furnished with 
these capacities, they had been left to raise 
themselves by their own exertions ; and that 
by fits and starts, sometimes springing for- 
ward, sometimes even seeming to recede, 
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they had made their way to their existing 
state, a state falling far short of imaginary 
perfection, but far elevated also from the 
point from which they had set out; the 
defects only proving that the victory of the 
higher over the lower nature was still incom- 
plete. He would see that man with all his 
faults had not only been able to acquire a 
knowledge of Nature, but had learnt to 
rule the elements, to make the lightning carry 
his messages, and persuade fire and water to 
bear him over sea and land; that he had 
learnt to rule his own appetites, to form no- 
tions of justice, to feel love and compassion, 
and indignation at wrong ; that he had even 
raised his eyes to heaven, and had formed con- 
ceptions which had grown purer and more 
spiritual as his knowledge extended of his 
Maker’s will and nature. 

I am not the least pretending that this has 
been the actual history of man in this planet, 
but it is unquestionably the opinion which a 
stranger would form coming into it from 
without, and drawing his inferences from the 
facts which he would find. Far from think- 
ing that the being whose nature he was 
studying was suffering from some fund4- 
mental calamity, he would conclude rather 
that man was in a state of discipline for the 
exercise of his powers, and slowly, through 
conscience and intellect, was rising to a 
knowledge of God. Man sins, it is true, and 
sin is an offence against God ; but it is an 
offence only because the being capable of it 
has acquired a conception of a moral law. 
By the law sin entered ; and the self-reproach 
of the sinner is the recognition of his obliga- 
tions. The actions which are sinful in us, 
are not sinful in themselves, but only in refe- 
rence, as Butler says, to the nature of the 
agent. Murderand incest, robbery, cunning, 
rage, and jealousy are not sinful in animals. 
They tear each other in pieces, and we find 
from their anatomical structure that they 
were intended to do it. Man as an animal 
inherits the same dispositions ; as an intel- 
lectual and moral being he has conquered 
them partially if not yet entirely, and so far 
from giving signs that he has fallen from any 
higher state, analogy and reason would rather 
suggest that he was on the way to it. 

This, I say, is the impression which an 
indifferent spectator would be at least as 
likely to form about mankind and their situa- 
tion, as to think with Cardinal Newman that 
mankind were outcasts, that their intellect 
was their most dangerous enemy. 

Leaving the spectator then, let me go on 
for myself. Cardinal Newman says that the 


intellect is naturally sceptical; that it de- 
stroyed the faith of the old world ; that it is 
destroying still more rapidly the faith of 
modern society, and that religion can only be 
saved by some power which can smite the 
intellect back and humble it. Is this true? 
Is it not rather true that the intellect is the 
enemy only of falsehood? That if it keeps 
watch over religion, if it is jealous of 
novelties and unproved assertions, if it in- 
stinctively dreads lies, and lies in religion 
most of all because such lies are most mis- 
chievous, it is because experience has shown 
that without unceasing watchfulness religion 
degenerates into superstition, and that of the 
cankers which corrupt human character super- 
stition is the worst. 

Religious knowledge has ‘grown like all 
other knowledge. Partial truths are re- 
vealed or discovered. They are thought 
to be whole truths, and are consecrated as 
eternal and complete. We learn better, we 
find that we were too hasty, and had mis- 
taken our own imagination for ascertained 
realities. ‘‘ No truth, however sacred,” Car- 
dinal Newman says, “ can stand against the 
reason in the long run, and hence it is that 
in the Pagan world, when our Lord came, 
the last traces of the religious knowledge of 
former times was all but disappearing from 
those portions of the world where the intellect 
was active and had had a career.” What is 
the fact? In the early stages of the Greek 
and Roman nations certain opinions had 
been formed about the gods; and certain 
religious services had been instituted. In 
these traditions there was much that was 
grand and beautiful; there was much also 
that was monstrous and incredible. As civi- 
lisation developed itself both conscience and 
intellect protested and declared that the 
Pagan theology could not be true. If the 
Olympian gods existed, they were not beings 
whom it was possible to reverence ; and the 
established creed having broken down, men 
were left face to face with nature, to learn 
from fact what the Divine administration of 
this world really was. They might be at a 
loss for an answer, but their difficulty had 
risen not from impiety but from piety. They 
had become too enlightened to attribute ac- 
tions to the gods which they despised or con- 
demned in one another. Was this scepti- 
cism? It was a scepticism then which was 
shared by the apostles, who called the 
heathen gods devils. As Tennyson says— 


“‘ There lies more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’’ 





The unbelief in the Roman Empire when 
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our Lord came, was a Preparatio Evangelica. 
Men disbelieved, not because they hated 
religion and wished to be rid of it, but be- 
cause they would not call evil good, nor 
paradox a sacred mystery. The recogni- 
tion that certain things were not true was 
the first step towards acceptance of what 
was true; and the ready hearing which 
Christianity met with proves the eagerness 
with which light was being looked for. 

Horace is a typical Roman of the intel- 
lectual sort, ‘an Epicurean, and an unbeliever 
in the established religion. Horace says— 

, “ Dis te minorem quod geris imperas, 
Hinc omne principium huc refer exituzn. 
Di multa neglecti dederunt , 
' Hesperiz mala luctuosz.” , 

This is not the language of acquiescence 
in atheism. Christianity grew because the 
soil was ready prepared, because the intel- 
lect “‘ had had a career,” and had broken 
the back of superstitign. The teachers of 
a new religion would have had but a short 
shrift in the days when Calchas could sacri- 
fice Iphigenia. Special doctrines of the 
Christian faith had even begun to form 
independent of it. In Czesar’s time few culti- 
vated men believed in a future life. Under 
the Antonines the most intellectual men of 
their age had come to believe it ; and intel- 
lect had led them to the gate of the 
Christian Church. 

As it was in the first century so it had 
been in the sixteenth. Again the truth had 
been crusted over with fictions. Again the 
intellect rose in protest, and declared that 
incredibilities should not be taught any 
longer. But they cleared away the false- 
hood as they broke the painted windows in 
the churches, only that the clear light of 
heaven might shine the brighter. Even 
Cardinal Newman himself has been, perhaps 
unwillingly, under the same influence. He 
professes horror at the thought of an aufo da 
7é, and personally is unable to believe that 
such offerings could be approved of by such 
a being as he supposes Godtobe. But these 
“acts of Faith” were once regarded as 
righteous and necessary by the infallible 
. authority which is to prevent us from think- 
ing for ourselves. 

The human intellect, I believe, will never 
voluntarily part with truth which has been 
once communicated. It hates lies, lies espe- 
cially which come to it armed with terror in 
the place of argument. Possibly, in some 
instances, when it has found truth itself in 
such company, its suspicions may have been 
roused without occasion. Falsehood, it has 





been said, is no match for truth, but it may 
be more than a match for truth and authority 
combined. Between men of intellect and 
priesthoods there has seldom been good 
agreement. Each regards the other as in- 
truding upon his special domain. Priests and 
prophets went on ill together under the old 
dispensation. The prophet denounced the 
priest as a ritualist. The priest murdered 
the prophet with the help of popular super- 
stition. The only occasion when harmony 
is said to have existed between them was 
when the prophet supported the priest by 
telling lies, and the end of that combination 
was not a happy one. 

But Cardinal Newman tells us that in- 
tellect is unbelieving, that it needs to be 
smitten back and humbled, and that he finds 
the Catholic Church peculiarly constituted 
for the purpose. God is estranged from the 
world. He takes pity on its lost state by 
establishing in the Church a special repre- 
sentative of Himself. We know how it is 
with mankind generally, from the want of reli- 
gion which appears in their conduct, If the 
Church is to show us how to live better, we 
may, we must, expect to find in the Church 
not a teacher only but an example, for if it 
be no better than the world, then we have 
the same reason for supposing God to be 
estranged from tge Church. Cardinal New- 
man refers is especially to the condition of 
the countries which separated from Rome in 
the sixteenth century. Are the countries which 
remained in the Papal communion superior 
morally to those who left it? The bishops and 
priests had the education of France entirely in 
their hands after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. The result was the generation who 
made the Reign of Terror and abolished 
Christianity. Germany and England. and 
America are not all which they ought to be; 
but is Catholic Ireland much better, or 
Catholic Spain? or Italy, which till a few 
years ago was more Catholic than either of 
them ? 

We have Church history, for now eighteen 
hundred years; or, if we choose to put it so, 
from the constitution of the Israelite nation- 
ality. What the Israelites were their own 
records testify. So far as conduct went they 
were like other nations. They had good 
kings and bad, good priests and bad, true 
prophets and false. They had their periods 
of idolatry. They had their periods of out- 
ward repentance and ceremonial punctilious- 
ness. But when truth came among them, 


they had no special power of recognising it, 
nor special will to welcome it. 
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the Church rejected our Lord: the publicans 
and sinners received him. Of the ten lepers 
who were cleansed nine went to the priests : 
one only gave glory to God, and he was a 
Samaritan. The priest and Levite passed 
by the wounded man; the Samaritan had 
mercy on him. In Christian times the de- 
positories of the infallibility which is to keep 
intellect in order have been the popes and 
bishops, speaking through their councils and 
acting through the ecclesiastical courts. When 
we look into the accounts of what these 
persons were, we find the same inequalities 
which are to be met with in all combinations 
of men, and in all human institutions ; here, 
as elsewhere, we find saints and sinners: 
in one generation noble endeavours after 
holiness ; in another worldliness, luxury, in- 
trigue, ambition, tyranny, even ferocious 
cruelty. Unless Catholic writers have com- 
bined to calumniate their mistress, Rome 
was as venal under the popes as Jugurtha 
found her under the Republic;“and the 
Church courts were a by-word for iniquity 
in every country in Europe. The religious 
orders, which were founded expressly to ex- 
hibit a pattern of saintly life, became too‘ 
corrupt to be allowed to continue in exist- 
ence. When the printing-press was invented, 
and the Bible’ came to be read by the people, 
the contrast was so violent between religion 
as exhibited in the New Testament and reli- 
gion as taught and exercised by the infallible 
Church that half Europe broke away from it. 
Cardinal Newman’s theory implies that the 





Reformation was the rebellion of the intellect 
against the spiritual authority which was in 
charge of it. The authority must have done 
its work but ill, if it had bred a generation of 
apostates. ‘The Holy See when it found its 
power endangered behaved as ordinary human 
potentates behave on such occasions, and 
potentates not of the best kind. She filled 
Europe with wars. She stirred princes to 
massacre their subjects. The rack, the gibbet, 
and the stake were her instruments of per- 
suasion as long as she ‘had strength to use 
them. When her strength began to fail, she 
tried conspiracy and murder; and only now, 
in these late times, when the despised intellect 
has created a tribunal to which she is answer- 
able in the public opinion of mankind, has 
she reformed her own manners and attempted 
to explain away her atrocities. 
Well for her that these sad methods have 
been abandoned. Were the Church to treat 
but one man or woman in these days of ours 
as three centuries ago she treated tens of 
thousands, she would be rent in pieces by the 
common indignation of the entire human 
race. As it is she remains doing the work 
which is still appointed for her. But if an in- 
stitution with such a history behind it is an 
exceptional instrument to bear witness to 
God’s existence ; if it be the voice through 
which alone He speaks to man, and makes 
known His nature and His will, then the 
attempt to understand this world, and what 
goes on in it, had better be abandoned in 
despair. J. A, FROUDE. 
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By RALLI STENNING. 


SECOND 


FTER lunch we direct our steps to the 
commercial centre of the city, the 
quarters of the bazaars which surround the 
great mosques; here the streets are wider, the 
houses handsomer, though still turning their 
high unfeatured backs upon the road. Now 
and again we pass richly ornamented doors, 
through which we catch glimpses of arched 
courts in perspective, and swathed, shadowy, 
softly-gliding figures. There are streams of 
people here : rich Moors on horseback doing 
their ‘‘ Rotten Row,” and pleb Moors on asses ; 
a veiled lady leading two pretty unveiled 
girls; gorgeously attired open-faced Oriental 
Jewesses, unabashed by the gaze of man ; 
negresses from the Soudan in long blue 
loose sack ; officers in fez, red caftan, and 
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poignard; soldiers of the Bey; patient 
camels with dreaming drivers ; brigands and 
libertines with loose flowing tunics; desert 
merchants with their ill-omened visages ; and 
now and again some tall, robust, reckless, 
rascally-looking rebel, who might stand for 
a picture of him “who goeth to and fro on 
the earth;” women with black bandages over 
the face, seemingly on the way to a masque- 
rade; and, as we thread our way through 
busy thoroughfares, beneath arches which 
span the street, to the right and left of us 
barbers’ shops, Arab cafés, gates to court- 
yards of inns—through which we catch 
glimpses of camels, throngs of. merchants 
and merchandise unutterably sad and pic- 
turesque—uninterrupted lines of shops and 
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houses. We reach a quarter of the bazaar 
and enter beneath a ponderous arch; ina 
moment the eye takes in a strange perspec- 
tive never to be forgotten: coverings above 
with planks, branches, tent-cloth, screens 
against the blazing sun; long corridors. in 
dim mystic light, through which by loopholes 
in the walls shoots here and there a clear shaft 
of sunlight, falling upon absurd and comical 
groups of dealers. 

We pass on to another quarter, con- 
sisting of rows of small highly ornamented 
alcoves ;_in every alcove, on a low stand, a 
very effective figure of some ancient Moor, 
a kind of “ Madame Tussaud’s.” The exhi- 
bition is a place of novelty, triumph, and 
splendour ; we stop to admire and call our 
guide to know where we are. We are 
startled. When we stop the motionless 
figure moves with a peculiar motion of a 
human being. The question on our lip is 
changed to the exclamation, “It’s alive!” 
And it is alive. These figures are Tunisian 
goldsmiths. How absurd! it is the glittering 
goods, not the bearded turbaned figures, 
that we have been brought to see; yet after 
all we were not wrong. The most wonderful 
thingin Tunisisa Tunisian. Hisfixed, far-away 
day-dream gaze ; his slow and sad and almost 
silent motion ; his dark skin and shroud-like 
dress give him a spectral air. He might be 
on ticket-of-leave from the tomb, haunted by 
memories of the place from which he came, 





and dread that the next official he meets may 
take him back. The jeweller does a good 
trade, for however the fine lady of the harem 
may muffle herself up, she has a genuine 
homely love of gems and gold. It is women 
chiefly that are seen here. They are never 
seen with men; there are women in pairs, 
with little girls, and alone. 

Near us are the stalls of dealers in incense, 
spices, scents, drugs, with accompanying 
odours, suggesting a combination of high 
mass and Turkey rhubarb. But it is in the 
bazaar of drapery, mercery, and carpets, the 
imagination bursts into flame. The first im- 
pression is that of an immense museum 
gathered from the fairy palaces of the world: 
pile on pile of textures, woollen, silk, velvet, 
cashmere, gauze, crape, lace decorated with 
gold and silver, bordered, starred, and 
striped ; hangings, coverlets, rugs, carpets, 
in colours of rainbow never new, of 
design varied, exquisite, marvellous —a 
wardrobe of a Cinderella, a trousseau for 
the Sleeping Beauty. But we have had 
enough of this. We hastily cross the huck- 
sters’ earthenware and old-ware department 
bazaars, the liveliest scenes of all, where the 
Moor seems nearly awake, offering you old 
guns, second-hand saddles, &c., with re- 
freshing zeal; yet his zeal does not seem to 
care whether you buy or not. 

In the evening we wander about on the 
Tunisian promenade, a road which extends 
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from the Marine Gate (so called from polite- 
ness to the structure, for the sea is half an 
hour’s ride away by rail) to the shore of the 
swamp called El Bahira. Here, and on the 
shore of the Bahira, is the fashionable prome- 
nade, and the hour for walking is the evening 
and sunset. But it has too many black-top 
hats, and other familiar, unpicturesque, humili- 
ating spectacles, to be attractive to a travelled 
European. For instance, beside the grace- 
ful lines of the costume of a high-class Moor, 
we become really ashamed of our arbitrary, 
angular, northern, arid dress. There, close 
to our seat, is a man with crimson drawers 
peering beneath his long flowing caic of soft 
snow-white wool, with still softer stripes of 
lacy, rosy silk transparency, softly folded 
about his body and turbaned head in fes- 
toons light and airy, its square, scarf-like 
ends pending from the shoulders behind 
almost to the ground, giving the effect of the 
tips of white folded wings. ‘The Moor is in 
conversation with an Algerian Frenchman, 
with curve-rimmed, black chimney-pot, short 
jacket and bell-bottomed trousers, both of 
a consumptive, snuff-coloured tweed, sug- 
gesting a yellow Cochin-China cock crowing 


and a floating swan. There is an English | 


lady on horseback, accompanied by a groom ; 
an open carriage follows, with a Hyde-Park 
look, which, on closer acquaintance, is evi- 
dently not English. There are two low- 
class Arab women, and there is a nurse we 
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seem to have seen in the Tuileries gardens, 
with two children. From the promenade 
we tick off as they pass Portuguese, Greek, 
Italian, American, German, and Jews. 
Among the least pleasing things in Tunis 


| are the Jewish women and girls. They are 


all enormously fat, and wear tight-fitting 
trousers, broidered and braided with silver 
and gold; short, very short, jackets cr 
blouses of silk,. blue, red, yellow; dense 
coils of black hair loaded with jewelled pins, 
stars, brooches, and festoons of gold and 
silver, covered and ornamented with head- 
dresses, with airy, gauzy veils falling down be- 
hind. They have moon-round faces, double 
chins, necks painted white, cheeks painted 
red, and eyebrows painted brown. They have 
altogether the aspect of the company of a 
travelling show at a country fair, a combination 
of the fat woman “to be seen alive within” and 
the rope-dancer “ now about to commence.” 
You meet them promenading the road, loung- 
ing in the bazaar, everywhere, and we are 
told they furnish the performers in the 
Tunisian singing and dancing saloons. 

But the promenade. It is altogether too 
‘dike Rotten Row on a tiny scale, its vege- 
table world notwithstanding. We think of 
the Arab town which lies outside the city, 
between the walls and the outer ramparts, 
and it is all over with the promenade. We 
rise and proceed, and the transformation is 
complete. 
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We are in a Moorish Bethnal Green, 


an Arabian “ East End,” a throng of 
Arabs, men and women (Arab we say 
designedly, for Moors will not live thus— 
they are not nomads), the shifting popula- 
tion of Tunis, camped to-day here, to-morrow 
away on the trackless desert, steering their 
living ships by the sun. We proceed, only 
to find every detail of the place corres- 
pond with the picturesque whole. It is a 
concourse of glorious pictures ; faces which, 
at a distance, seemed uniform, yellow, bronze, 
black, grow into endless variety. Here are 
characters that well might sit for dignified 
Abrahams, desponding Jobs, dark, wild-eyed 
Ishmaels, sleek Jacobs ; for Jabin, King of 
Canaan, and Og, King of Bashan; forms 
pathetic, grotesque, satanic, peering out of 
long, loose, flowing bernouse cloaks of every 
imaginable and unimaginable shape, size, 
and colour; women swathed in sheets and 
rags—weary, worn, toothless, hopeless hags, 








and charming girls; children, the 
jolliest, healthiest little bits of 
nakedness, with braided tails 
hanging from shaven heads ; 
chiefs, slaves, merchants, necro- 
mancers, saints, bravoes; women 
who have never dared to call 
their lives their own, and men 
who own no authority but 
strength, no law but the dagger, 
whom neither the terrors of the 
desert nor the armies of the Bey 
have ever been able to cow. 

All forms of life from nameless 
cities, olive-groves, and pathless 
deserts of Northern Africa are 
concentrated ; sitting in circles, 
crouched in corners, reared 
against walls, stretched on the 
ground shapeless heaps of rags, 
or rolled up into a ball. 

The part of the caravans on 
which we cannot cease gazing is 
their strings of camels. Every 
glance of this melancholy beast 
touches the soul like a sudden 
strain of some long-forgotten 
music. One feels compelled to 
gaze upon it as it carries the 
fascinated memory back to the 
evening at the well in the fields 
of Nahor and awakens forgot- 
ten dreams of desert solitude, 
simooms and sand-pillars, with 
groups of travellers lying flat on 
the burning ground commending 
themselves to God. It is the 

oddest thing that no sight in Tunis fills 
one with emotions so serene, so sublime, 
so solemn as these poor dreaming world- 
weary brutes. 

_ In these quarters are the principal fondykes, 
inns or city caravanserais. These are con- 
structions of wretched open-air stablings for 
cattle, warehouses for goods, and miser- 
able lodgings for men, grouped together in 
the form of a square, a court of two-storied 
hovels. The wretched accommodation in- 
cludes a well and a copper boiler ; as for the 
rest, every man “ does” for himself. We pro- 
ceed through lumbered streets, past people 
made for art not for life, to the burial-ground 
of Tunis, which is not very far away, at the 
foot of a small eminence, and are about to 
enter when a sound, not unlike that of a set- 
teeth, chained-up dog as it prepares to spring 
from its kennel at some beggar, startles us. 
We turn to find an enormously fat old man, 
naked almost as he was born, looking 
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threateningly at us, with clenched fist, hor- 
rible to see. We stop, retreat a step, and 
discover that the resting-place of the dead is 
almost more desecrated by the foot of a 
Nazarene than even the house of prayer. If 
that horrible-looking wretch had stoned or 
even battered us to death, we doubt if any 
magistrate would have been found to punish 
him. Into such madness does Mohammed- 
anism turn its devotees. We round a con- 
venient corner and vanish from his sight, yet 
still hear the distant mutterings of his mad 
rage. A view from the hill above disclosed 
a humiliating sight—luxuriant cypresses, tan- 
gled masses of weeds, so thick as to conceal 
both graves and paths, a wild triumph of 
neglect. 

Warned by the flickering twilight, we 
return to the hotel in time to see the muezzin 
light his lamps on the minaret of the 
mosque, calling the faithful to prayer; and 
the faithful on the terraces of 
their houses, spreading each 
his carpet, taking off his shoes, 
posture their evening piety to- 
wards the city of the great 
prophet. Then darkness and 
such silence reigns that Arabie 
Tunis might be the buried 
legendary city of its lake. 

Still, there are “ Arabian 
nights,” and at a late hour, 
guided by an old servant from 
the hotel and his huge lantern, 
we passed through the streets, 
on which not the faintest gleam 
of light falls from door or 
window. Shops, bazaars, cafés, 
all are weird, silent, dark as 
tombs, and, except in the Euro- 
pean quarters, near the Marine 
gate, there is not one street- 
lamp in all the city. We pro- 
ceed with uncertainty. 

Our feet stumble against 
odorous garbage. Something 
clips our boots, it cracks—it 
is the ribs of a putrid fowl or 
a dead cat. Then we catch 
a glimpse of a solitary white 
spectral figure which passes 
across the alley, out of dark- 
ness and into darkness. Then, 
in the lantern’s passing ray, 
looms up close to our feet a 
white figure propped up against 
the wall, asleep—long regular 
breathings mingling 2 moment 
with the dull, soft sound of 


/our own feet. Then we catch low voices 
| whispering, two pairs of eyes suddenly gleam 
out on us from white motionless figures, 
eyes of fire and murder; then a smothered 
shriek, stopping suddenly as if stifled; then a 
maniac laugh; then silence. At length, ina 
blind alley, a distant dim light reveals 
mounds of whitish rags, which on nearing 
clear up into a triple ting of open-mouthed 
Arabs crouched on the ground, round lan- 
terns they have brought, hanging on the 
lips of an Arabian story-teller, who stands 
up in the centre; tall, of middle age, wear- 
ing a long shirt-like robe, which has signs 
of having once been white, bound in at the 
loins by a narrow camel-skin belt; a large 
white turban caps what looks a black face 
framed in an ample black beard. He has 
already begun his narrative, having, accord- 
ing to custom, opened with prayer. At the 





moment we arrive, he is speaking with im- 
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mense tension of restrained feeling, erect, 
thrilled, one arm slightly elevated, and one 
foot firmly forward. We have a profile 
view. The effect is as of a majestic old 
prophet, face, voice, gestures trembling with 
his theme. Not a word can we under- 
stand, but the spell is irresistible. 
once fall into the current of the excite- 
ment. Now he speaks softly and win- 
ningly, then with loud imprecation and de- 
nunciation. Suddenly he stops, shields his 
eyes as from the sun, peers into the far 
horizon, fancies he discovers an object of 
deep interest, lifts up a companion, points 
in the direction of what he has just seen, 
turns back, makes haste, starts, turns, stops, 
looks again, listens, crouches behind imagin- 
ative shelter, shakes his head, looks out, listens 
again, prepares for a fray, waits again, rushes 
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out from his hiding, seizes 
something, flings it to the 
ground, kneels on it, stabs 
it, starts to his feet, flings 
his dagger to the ground, 
his arms into the air, and 
thanks the prophet. So 
much are words, looks, 
tone, gesture in the face 
of his audience, that it 
matters little at which you 
look, and though we do 
not understand one word, 
the intensity of one’s own 
interest is second to none 
of the gaping, breathless 
circle. We join in the 
genuine sigh of relief and 
release which tells that the 
enthralling , tale is done. 
The dim light of the lan- 
terns, touching faces, tur- 
«bans, and walls here and 
there, gives an inexpres- 
sible air of mystery to the 
scene. 

We return by another and 
wider-streeted way, and as 
meantime the moon has 
risen and shines upon the 
white walls, there is little 
need for the lantern. The 
walk is made magical by 
glimpses here and there 
into dark little shops where 
leering, satyr-like faced 
Arabs are squatted round 
dim lights, sipping their 
tiny cups of coffee. Every 
glance is mystery, sadness, wonder. A strain 
of wild Arabic music, a man wrapped in 
his mantle lying on a step sound asleep, 
an unearthly laugh, a low mutter of voices, 
gliding forms shrouded in white, garbage, 
two legs across the path stretched out of a 
dim heap of rags, sensations in the hair, 
a start, creeping blood, and the night’s 
excursion is over. The sky is thickly set 
with stars, and the moon sheds splendid elec- 
tric light ; a soft, warm, whispering breeze lifts 
the broad leaves of the bananas as we pass 
through the hotel grounds. When in our 
room again, we had almost touched ourselves, 
bewildered, amazed, sceptical, to see we were 
really there, or was it all only the floating 
vision of a dream ?—so wonderfully fantastic 
had this world become. 

(Zo be continued.) 




















Gomez months ago Dr. Hanna, the well- 

known biographer of Dr. Chalmers, 
wrote to us in the following terms, enclosing 
the remarkable letter of Mr. Carlyle which 
follows, and which is published with the 
consent of Mr. Froude :— 

‘*64, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
“20th April, 1881. 

“My DEAR SiR,— 

“The enclosed letter from T. Carlyle to 
Dr. Chalmers seems to me to throw as much 
light on his religious beliefs as anything 
which has appeared. The paper referred to in 
it was the review of Morrell’s “ History of 
Philosophy,” in No. 12 of the Worth British, 
which Dr. Chalmers had sent to Mr. Carlyle, 
and the work referred to was that in the 
West Port. This letter would come in well 
after Mr. Hutton’s admirable paper. It is 
at your disposal, should you think of insert- 
ing it in Goop Worps, only I would not 
like that it should appear as if the family 
intended it in any way as a rejoinder to the 


‘ * * ? 
Reminiscences.’ ,, Ever truly yours, 


“Wn. Hanna.” 


‘ «5, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, 
“* 20th February, 1847. 


“My DEAR SIR,— 

“We received, my wife and I, with great 
pleasure the little new memorial of you, and 
are very much obliged indeed that you 
should hold us so kindly in remembrance, in 
spite of distances and changes and the flight 
of years. We are still Scotch enough to be 
very proud of you, still human enough to feel 
a true sympathy with you in all manner of 
things. 

“In reading over this paper you have 
written on the “ History of Philosophy,” I 
am really much struck to discern in how 
many essential points I see altogether as 
you do, starting as we probably did from 
almost opposite ends of the diameter in re- 
ference to them. It is long since I ever 
read so much as this on these subjects, 
which, except on special incitement, it is my 
habit altogether to avoid, for it was many 
years ago my slow, but at length clear, prac- 
tical conclusion, which I also rejoice to find 
intimated in this paper, that for me at least 
the German transcendental metaphysics had, 
as it were, swallowed up and abolished the 
Scotch or French sceptical ; that the whole 
baleful universe of cobwebs in which, with 
blinded eyes, passionately searching through 
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long years, I had nearly lost my life, was now 
annihilated, so that, by Heaven’s unspeak- 
able mercy, I could now look abroad with 
my own eyes over the universe once more 
and see! Since that I have more and more 
kept clear of all such speculations, and, 
indeed, have privately been of opinion, 
nothing doubting, though not wishing to 
dogmatise, that all metaphysics and mental 
philosophy so called is for man in general, 
as well as for myself, no other than a disease, 
properly ‘a fever of scepticism,’ from which 
the healthy intellect of man seeks only, and 
must seek to escape ; as accordingly we find, 
in all healthy ages, men have used their 
intellect, not for looking into itself (which I 
consider to be naturally impossible, and a 
mere morbid spasm), but to look out, as an 
eye should, over the universe, which is not 
we, and there to recognise innumerable 
things, and to believe and do, and adore 
withal, as in that case is a very universal and 
infallible result among other blessed ones ! 

his I privately maintain as a very irre- 
tagable article of faith to myself highly im- 
portant and pregnant with results quite 
boundless. From time to time, too, I meet 
with gratifying confirmations. Goethe says 
once of himself, ‘I never thought about 
thinking. I know a better trick than that.’ 
And here, too, in this Review article, the 
Scottish speaker apprises me that he, too, in 
his altogether different sphere, is not far from 
the same opinion! Among all the fine 
things there unfolded or hinted to us, there 
is none I like better than these. I also 
have to say that Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos’ gave 
me the same sad feeling that it has given 
you—the feeling, namely, that this view of 
nature was an unworshipping, and therefore, 
as I think, an unworthy, lamed, and, indeed, 
inhuman one. I said to myself, with many 
reflections little fit for words: Since the first 
Norse thinker, Odin, or whatever his name, 
sank prostrate at the unutterable spectacle 
of earth and sea and air, of the stars and the 
graves, of the lightnings and the azures, of 
life and death, and, with his brow in the 
dust, said, awe-struck, ‘It is a God !’—from 
this first Norse thinker, with his eyes and 
his worship, onward to the last German one, 
with his telescope, crucibles, immense practi- 
cal utilities, accredited sentimentalisms and 
love of the picturesque, what a way we have 
travelled ! 

“ But I must stop short in these lucubra- 
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tions. I owe you thanks for another gift 
dated many months ago ; a broad and genial 
and altogether excellent address on the 
subject of your Edinburgh schools, a mere 
occasional speech extracted from the news- 
papers ; to me more useful (I really believe 
so, for in many things it rebuked me) than 
most of the volumes I have read since. 
May a blessing attend you in your work, as 
assuredly a blessing will. If you ever come 
to London pray let us see your face again. 
If not, think of us kindly as of fellow-way- 
farers that think kindly of you. 
“Yours very sincerely, always, 
“T, CARLYLE.” 


The letter in which Mr. Froude replied to 
our application to him for the use of Mr. 
Carlyle’s MS. was itself so interesting, that 
we requested his permission to publish it 
also. It is in the following terms :— 

* 5, Onslow Gardens, 
“ April 26, 
“ Dear Dr. MACLEOD, 

“I sincerely hope,you will publish the letter 
which you have shown me. It contains 
under Carlyle’s own hand what he has many 
times said to me in other words. To the 
end of his life he detested the materialistic 
atheistic school. Their teaching, I remem- 


ber him telling me, was in appearance like 
the finest flour, fit to bake the most exquisite 
bread out of, and when you came to try it 
you found it was powdered glass, and the 
deadliest of poisons. 

“Dr. Hanna alludes to the ‘ Reminiscences.’ 
I hope he has not, like the rest of the world, 


gone mad over that book. It will be re- 
garded hereafter as of priceless value. Iam 
as sure of this as that I am now sitting at 
my table. 

“Yours faithfully, J. A. FRoupe.” 


There are two subjects referred to by Mr. 
Carlyle in the above letter. The first is an 
article contributed by Chalmers to the Worth 
British Review, a month or two before his 
death, on Morrell’s “ Historical and Critical 
View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” The 
other was the principles on which Chalmers 
proposed to found his well-known mission 
in the West Port of Edinburgh. 

Morrell’s work was one of the first to give 
definite information to the English reader 
regarding foreign modern systems of thought. 
Coleridge and Carlyle had been among the 
first to awaken interest in German philosophy. 
Students were flocking abroad to make them- 
selves acquainted with the fresh fields of 





speculative thought of which the echoes 
alone had hitherto reached our shores. Mr. 
Morrell was the first to supply in a lucid 
form a vidimus of the character of the 
new schools of philosophy in relationship 
to those of England and Scotland. Chalmers 
was deeply interested in the questions thus 
raised, not so much because of their philo- 
sophical as their religious tendencies. He 
was anxious to discover how far the new 
systems were likely to revive the sceptical 
tendencies of Hume in this country, by over- 
turning the position on which Reid’s “ Com- 
mon-sense” philosophy had been built. 

The points in Chalmers’ article, to which 
reference is made by Carlyle, are capable of 
a brief expression here. He protests against 
the pretensions of the German transcen- 
dentalists, and the exaggerated value attached 
to their favourite philosophy by metaphy- 
sicians in general. He does not believe in 
the practical importance of metaphysics. He 
carefully distinguishes ‘ between saying that 
human nature is the centre of all the sciences, 
and saying that the nowdedge of human nature 
is the centre of all the sciences.” .... 
“Without the visual faculty there could 
be no vision; yet is there no antecedent 
necessity to become acquainted with the 
visual faculty ere we see. Without the 
knowing faculty there could be no know- 
ledge ; yet there is not, on that account, the 
antecedent necessity for our making acquaint- 
ance with the knowing faculties ere we can 
know.” He agrees with Kant in estimating 
the utility of the mental sciences as a kind 
of police, “ preventing the outrages to which 
we would otherwise be exposed, so that 
everybody may in safety go about his own 
business;” but would rather allow the 
faculties to work naturally and directly, 
forming their consequent beliefs upon sub- 
jects suggested ad extra, than expect any 
great results from -their reflex action on their 
own processes. He differs from Kant, who 
regards “ primitive judgments” as wholly 
subjective conceptions. With him, as with 
Reid, they are beliefs which have an objec- 
tive counterpart. If wholly subjective con- 
ceptions, he can discover no valid outlet 
from the subjective to the objective world. 
But if they are beliefs arising from our 
apprehension of things objective, then it is 
only as acts of belief that they can be viewed 
as subjective, but the beliefs themselves lead 
to objective realities, In that way he fancied 
a ready channel might be found from the 
subjective to the objective, and the reality 
be proved of unity, plurality, causation, sub- 
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stance, space, and time, &c. He. traces 
much of the sceptical tendency of the 
philosophy he was discussing to that con- 
founding of our consciousness of the process 
of thought with the subject of thought. He 
asserts that our consciousness of the act of 
thought is alone properly subjective ; but the 
substance of the thought, or, as he terms it, 
the belief leading at once to external realities, 
vindicates for philosophy the admission into 
its creed of the outer world, and condemns 
transcendental pretensions and exaggeration. 

Dr. Chalmers was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with modern thought to render any 
criticisms of his on the schools of Germany 
of permanent value. That he elicited from 
Mr. Carlyle this expression of agreement 
with his estimate of the transcendentalists 
will perhaps prove the most valuable result 
of his elaborate paper on Morrell’s work. 

In the same article Chalmers thus speaks 
of Humboldt’s Kosmos: ‘On reading his 
treatise we could not help being struck wit. 
the total absence of any allusion to the 
world’s Author; but what we feel most of all 
was his own explanation or apology for it, 
‘the wholly objective tendency of his dis- 
position.’..... All look back with generous 
and just indignation to the decretals of that 
ecclesiastical council which compelled Galileo 
to renounce the true philosophy. We have 
scarcely less patience for those decretals of 
the metaphysical school, which, acting with 
the spell of its authority on such a mind as 
that of Humboldt, should have deceived him 
into the notion that the true theology is 
beyond the reach of his attainment; or that 
he stands hopelessly and for ever debarred 
from the apprehension of that God, over the 
glories of whose creation he so luxuriates, and 
this because nature has withheld from him 
all talent and tendency for the subjective.” 

Again, speaking of Mr. Carlyle himself, he 
says, “He is the champion of Germanism, 
not in its letter but in its spirit. We could 
not, he himself could not, point to one of its 
dogmata as having aught to do with the 
inspiration which animates him, and which 
he has given forth. in such marvellous 
volumes to the world. Could he, for ex- 
ample, tell us what the Articles are, and 
whether to be found in the Confessions of 
Schelling, or Hegel, or Fichte, or even Kant, 
which have caused the fire to burn within 
him? They are not creeds, but men, who 
are the objects of his idolatry, which, under 
the name of Hero Worship, he renders alike 
to those of most opposite opinions—as to 
Luther, and Knox, and Cromwell on the one 





hand, or, with equal veneration, to the lofty 
poets and Transcendentalists of Germany 
upon the other. He is a lover of earnestness 
more than a lover of truth; and it would not 
be our counteractive at least, to urge that he 
should be a lover of truth more than a lover 
of earnestness. We should rather say that 
both are best.” 

The other matter to which Carlyle ‘alludes 
at the end of his letter is the vies 
ciated by Chalmers in _ refere 
proposed West Port Mission. 
selected one of the worst and most degradev 
localities in Edinburgh for putting in practice 
the principles which he so long advocated for 
Territorial work, bringing education, soeta 
influence, and the Gospel of Christ 
within a definite area. He condemned all 
promiscuous charity, free education, and 
similar methods tending to pauperise rather 
than elevate the people. Something, how- 
ever little, must be paid by the poorest for 
the education of their children, believing 
that if the education imparted was really 
valuable, the poor would not only appreciate 
the benefit, but be morally elevated in being 

lied on to contribute to itssupport. These 
views were embodied in four lectures which 
he delivered in Edinburgh, and it is probably 
to them that Carlyle alludes, It is interest- 
ing to remember that Chalmers’ theory was 
magnificently successful when practically 
applied. School and church, and wise 
personal influences went hand in hand. 
The West Port population, from being 
perhaps the most degraded in the city, 
manifested the symptoms of an_ extra- 
ordinary change. When the work began, 
the number attending all places of worship 
did not exceed one-eighth of the population 
—of children capable of education, three- 
fourths were not at school—and the district 
was on Saturday nights and Sundays a scene 
of drunkenness and riot. In two years after 
Chalmers began his work, ‘‘ three hundred 
sittings in the new church were taken, one 
hundred persons from the district partook of 
communion,.of whom there were eighty (many 
advanced in years) who had never communi- 
cated in their lives before, or so long ago that 
they had long forgotten the nature.of the 
ordinance.” As regards education, “the 
ratio was reversed, three-fourths were now at 
school. In five years afterwards there was not 
a child in the district who was known not to be 
at school.” The very outward appearance of 










the locality was changed, as witnessed to by in- 
creased cleanliness and the comparative quiet 
which reigned on Saturdays and Sundays. 
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Two months after the receipt of Mr. 
Carlyle’s letter, Chalmers and he met for the 
last time, and that their conversation then 
turned on the subject of their correspondence 
is evident from the following interesting 
notice in Dr. Chalmers’ diary, “ Friday, 14th 
May, 1847 We took a cab to Carlyle’s 
house at Chelsea. .... He came down in 





a minute or two. A strong-featured man 
and of strong sense The points on 
which I was most interested were his approval 
of my territorial system, and his eulogy on 
direct thinking, to the utter disparagement of 
those speculative philosophers who are con- 
stantly thinking upon thinking.” 
EDITOR. 





DICK NETHERBY. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
AUTHOR oF ‘‘ TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS,” “ PAULINE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII.—TELLING THE NEWS. | 


WE left Mrs. Netherby turned away— | 
yes, absolutely turned away from the | 
doors of the Home Farm. 

Off went Marion, sore at heart, and so 
deeply confounded by the turr events had 
taken, as to be unable at first to realise the 
extent of the blow she had received. Never 
had any one been caught more snugly in 
her own trap. She had started for Mrs. 
McClintock's warm fireside on the afternoon 
in question, with the intention firmly fixed in 
her mind of making matters sure,—and she 
had made them so in a way that had been 
little anticipated. All had passed so quickly 
that it had seemed like a dream. Half an 
hour before, one short half-hour, she had 
been so confident of success, so secure of 
possessing that good thing on which her 
longing eyes were fastened, that she had 
almost forgotten this life could yield such 
bitter fruits as disappointment and defeat. 
She had tied the black strings of her bonnet 
into a comely bow, she had pinned on her 
snowy neckerchief to a nicety, and had 
adjusted all the component parts of her dress 
with a careful satisfaction and deliberate 
neatness in keeping with the august occasion. 
Then how joyously had she wended her way 
to the Farm, and how little had she minded 
that worthy Dame McClintock, whose sleeves 
were seldom down and whose gown was 
rarely hooked around her ample throat, was 
on that day, by reason of her troubled spirit, 
more than ordinarily untidy. It only made 
a comparison pleasant, Marion thought. All 
things, in short, had been pleasant ; but, alas! 
the way that had seemed but a few steps in 
going, was a long and weary climb on the 
return journey. 

At four o’clock she trailed in at her own 
gate, tired, stupefied, tea-less. She scarce 





knew herself, or knew what she was doing 


there at that time. Never before had she re- 
crossed he: own threshold at so early an hour 
after a visit to her former dwelling ; never be- 
fore had she quitted the Manager’s hospitable 
hearth without being fed with the lusty ban- 
nock, and warmed with the fragrant bohea. 
She would be bidden to help herself from the 
cream-pot and the butter-dish. She would be 
entreated to take with her a sample of Meg’s 
goodly cakes. She would note a significant 
smile accompanying the suggestion, and that 
smile meant, “ They will be the more appre- 
ciated for being Meg’s.” 

Then Meg herself would stroll homewards, 
casually as it were, by the widow’s side. She 
would see Mrs. Netherby a bit of the way 
back, and the bit of the way would grow and 
grow until the cottage itself would come to 
light among the trees, when—always gently 
inclining onwards, however—there would be 
a great show of taking leave, and a certainty 
that no. more time could be spared; and 
still the two would talk and talk, having so 
many parting words to say, that the chances 
would be ten to one but Dick himself, spruce 
and trim, would issue from some quarter or 
other, when of course it was but natural that 
he should give Miss Meg Scotch convoy back 
again. After such an expedition Marion 
would be quite content to doze away her 
evening alone in her rocking-chair, nor care 
to prepare for herself any other meal. She 
was not a robust woman, and the afternoon’s 
fatigue, excitement, talking and feeding would 
have satiated both body and mind. She 
would be well content with silence and 
solitude. 

But now, when with hopes dashed to the 
ground, with flushed cheek and tottering 
step, she betook herself, with all the speed of 
which at the moment she was mistress, up- 
wards and upwards along the ceaseless wind- 
ings of the forester’s path, how dreary and 
dull seemed the spot towards which her steps 
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were bent, and how wretched all its sur- 
roundings. 

The fire was out—she had not thought of 
keeping it alight, considering that her absence 
would extend to a good three hours or more; 
nothing beyond a blaze at which to warm 
herself before going to bed would be re- 


quired on her return. That could be re- 
kindled easily—if needed. Te herself she 
added the last words, since she even contem- 
plated spending the remainder of the day at 
the Farm, if suitably pressed to do so. 
Matters being as they were, surely it would 
be no bad thing for once and away to doff 
gentility, and relax and make merry among 
the jovial McClintocks. The huge roaring 
furnace within the Manager’s kitchen was 
not in greater contrast to the miserable ashes 
in Marion’s puny grate, than were the glow- 


ing hopes and fancies which had erewhile 
XXII—34 





“On the hills with Captain Thesiger.” 


warmed the poor soul’s bosom to the woe- 
begone reflections to which those had now 
given place. 

Ruefully she struck a match. Her hand 
shook, her fingers trembled: it was well, she 
whispered to herself, that Dick was not there 
to see. That man—that great brute of a 
labouring man had driven the wits out of her 
head, and the breath away from her lips. 
Such violence, such language! Never, no 
never in the whole course of her life, had she 
heard anything to equal it. The impudent, 
ignorant fellow! The Jack-in-office who had 
merely been called in ¢empory to fill her poor 
dear dead husband’s place! Was it by him 
she had had to hear herself insulted? Had 
he even been obliged to translate to her face 
the very words in which he was.slandering 
her and hers? He had indeed. 

The teeth chattered in her head. She 
could not make the fire burn, nor the kettle 
boil. No, but she could rail against another 
woman, whose oven was at that moment hot, 
and whose teapot was steaming. 

Poor uncouth Meg even came in for her 
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share presently. “La! poor thing, she was 
the one to be pitied. Get a husband? Not 
she. One would have thought she might 
have jumped at a hunchback! And so 
she would, had her parents let her. Ah! 
the nasty, greedy creatures. It was the 
money they thought about—the money was 
all they cared for. ‘The money—just the 
money. Well-a-well! inching and pinching, 
and grudging to spemd, even when it was 
got together; that was*the way of the world. 
Well-a-well!” Byaind-by}* the 6utbreak » of 
angry impotence subsided intora dolorous. 
whine. 

“My lad, my poor lad; little does 
know the ill luck that “has befallen him! 
Little does he think»of the cmel welcome 
that’s in store! And Dick that might ha’ 
looked higher any day, only that—that— 
that——” No reason offered, but she could 
still shake her head and wipe her eyes. She 
had had time to bemoan herself into a kind 
of lugubrious quiescence, before the sound of 
a man’s footsteps on the gravel in front an- 
nounced her son’s return. 

He was later than usual, and even as he 
entered she could mark—noting his mood 
for the first time in her life with anxiety— 
she could observe that it was not one inviting 
an awkward disclosure. His brows hung 
heavily down, and the expression of his 
countenance was so set and sombre that for 
a moment her frightened woman’s heart died 
within her, apprehending that all was already 
known. Soon, however, it became plain 
that this was not the case. Dick was surly 
and cross, but his first words intimated that 
he was also ignorant. 

“ I’m wet through, and dog-tired,” he said 
petulantly, ‘but wet or dry, full or empty, I 
suppose I must away tothe Farm. A fool’s 
business, too,” he muttered under his breath. 

“ Ahem!” said Marion softly. 

“‘T have half a mind to stop at home to- 
night,” continued Dick. 

It was an opening, and she caught at it. 
“ Ay, do then. Stop at home, and keep 
your mother company. See,” cried Marion 
with involuntary eagerness, “see how nice 
it looks! The fire is burning up now, and I'll 
get some supper directly,” rising as she spoke. 

“T wish I could, but it’s no use wishing. 
It wouldn’t do,—no, it wouldn’t do,” said 
Dick regretfully. ‘I’m in forit, and I must 
go on with it. Let the supper alone, mother, 
I must go and change my clothes,” 

‘Just stay at home, Dick.” 

“Ah!” said Dick, stopping short. “ What 
did you say 7” 
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“ Stay at home to-night,” repeated Marion. 

“ The first time I ever heard such a word 
from your lips.” He looked at her steadily. 
“Ts ic you asking me to stay, and I pressing 
to go? Stop, let me think: I don’t under- 
stand this.” Slowly, “What amI to stay for?” 

** T—I thought you were cold and tired.” 
* “You thought more than that, I’ll answer 
for it.. Come, come,” he added, but not 
roughly. ‘Come, come; let us have the 
meaning of all this. Speak up, old lady, 
don’t be afraid; I aye like to know the 
‘worst of things at the outset.” 

She could not speak up, she could barely 
alter out her little history ; but by dint of 


‘many an effort, and amidst a falling cataract 


of gestures, epithets, sighs, and groans, the 
truth did at length trickle forth. 

He did not flushjmor turn pale ; ke did 
not stand silent, meeting his sentence with 


mute, manly fortitude ; neither did he curse 


or swear :—he did what was surely an odd 
thing for a man to do, who has just learned 
that a prize for which he has toiled and 


} striven is to be withheld, that the work of 


many months has in a moment been undone, 
and that this is no momentary check, but 
a decision from which there is no appeal— 
he listened with attention, his brow cleared, 
his eye brightened, eagerness brought him 
nearer and nearer to the narrator as her tale 
grew in interest, and when at the close he 
was solemnly assured by his wondering parent 
that the affair was absolutely and entirely at 
an end, that all was over and hope was 
flown, he seized the little round closefitting 
cap round which his curly locks clustered, 
he snatched it from his head as though in a 
tumult of joy and relief irrepressible, threw 
it into the air and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Good luck! 
that’s the best piece of news I have heard 
since the day I was a laddie!” 


CHAPTER IX.—“‘ THERE ARE MORE GATES 
THAN ONE TO A STACK-YARD.” 


Hap Marion Netherby let her son alone, 
it may be—we do not pretend to say—but 
it may be that he would never have shown 
any symptoms of inheriting her turn of cha- 
racter. On his father’s side his forbears had 
been simple people, but from earliest days 
the baby Dick had been known as Mrs. 
Netherby’s boy, and was considered in that 
light not only by her neighbours but by her- 
self. La! she could see to the child; John 
had no call to interfere with it. She wished 
to goodness folks would not meddle with her 
and hers. "Twould be time enough to give 
advice when it was asked for—and so on. 
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No other children having been born to the 
couple, such affections as Marion possessed 
—they amounted indeed to little more than 
the maternal instinct common to all living 
creatures—but such as they were, they were 
fastened with a blind concentration upon her 
solitary offspring. Petted, flattered, given 
everything he cried for, with every demand 
instantly obeyed, every fault concealed or 
ignored, the young autocrat soon learned his 
power, and was not slow to use it. His 
mother was thenceforth his very humble ser- 
vant. Between the two there grew upa kind of 
contraband adhesion, in which the other parent 
was understood to have no part, and it was 
at length the favourite boast of Marion, as 
we have seen, that in her son she saw herself 
over again, and that there was not an inch of 
Netherby about him. 

All of this did young Dick imbibe as daily 
bread, and the only wonder was that he grew 
up no worsethan he did. Amidst the weeds 
of folly so carefully planted and nourished, 
there yet lingered a few drooping sorrowful 
flowerets, whose birthright the soil was, and 
whom the host of aggressive invaders had not 
yet been able wholly to eradicate. 

The life Dick led was a curious and soli- 
tary one, congenial, baneful; it made him a 


dreamer, but, alas! not the possessor of lofty, 
soul-inspiring visions; rather the victim of 
busy fancies fostering sloth. Often and often 
he would range the moors from morn till eve, 
without interchanging a syllable with any 
human being, and entirely thrown upon his 


own thoughts for occupation. Mechanically 
he would stalk onwards through rocky defiles, 
over windy heights, and across great wastes 
of heather and grass, with eye and ear doing 
their duty indeed, but with the mind absent 
at large, and that mind, who can tell whither 
it wandered? Poor Dick! He was often 
weary of himself and his lot. He sighed for 
change, action, and excitement. He had 
been taught to’ express contempt for his 
native place, and of himself he had learned 
to feel it. His mother would lament and 
bewail whenever a hearer was by ; he spoke 
not, but sickened at heart. His easy, dreary 
days dragged heavily by, and it ended, as 
we have seen, in any means of escape being 
welcomed. 

But how then came it about that young 
Netherby threw his cap into the air, and cried 
aloud that the news was good, when informed 
of the ruin of his castle-in-the-air, of the 
checkmate to his hopes? Why did he subse- 
quently bid his dejected companion cheer up 
and be of good courage, patting her cheerily 





on the shoulder, and smiling into her mourn- 
ful inquiring countenance? How was it that 
he fell upon the poor fare set before him with 
an appetite heartier than any he had known 
for long, while his cheek glowed and his eye 
burned brightly the while? Let us listen for 
a minute, 

“TI only wanted to be sure of shat,” said 
Dick emphatically—“ ‘at was just what I 
wanted to know; and if youare clear of what 
you say, I can soon settle the rest. But I 
feared the poor lass 53 

“Poor lass, indeed!” cried Mrs. Netherby 
testily. “I'll wager she don’t think herself 
poor. A stuck-up, conceited——” 

“Meg’s not that, mother. She’s a good 
girl, a very good girl. And a deal too good 
for me, that’s more. But somehow I was 
afraid—you see she seemed to like me well 
enough, and I can’t but say I did my best to 
make her like me more. *Iwas a big shame, 
but I did.” 

“ Well, I’m sure, ’tis not your fault, then. 
It is them that will not have you—not you 
that will not have them, Let her go, say I. 
Sure enough Miss Meg is not everybody’s 
bargain, and so Mr. and Mrs. McClintock 
will find to their cost. Let her go, Dick.” 

“Let her go? Ay, with all my heart, 
poor thing. But I’ll tell ye what, mother,” 
frowning, “‘ I'll tell ye one thing: not a word 
in this house against Meg McClintock—mind 
that.’ I’ll not have it. She treated me fair and 
honest “3 

“Treated you fair and honest!” screamed 
Marion. “Treated my son fair and honest!” 

“A deal fairer and honester than he has 
treated her. What’s the use of shamming ?” 
cried Dick angrily. ‘ We know ali about it, 
you and I. The less said about fairness and 
honesty the better. Well,” after a pause, 
“well, it’s over at last,—over at last ; and I 
am a free man again, thank Heaven!” 

“Free? Oh, yes! very free indeed, I 
should say,” retorted Marion, provoked into 
an unwonted sneer. “Free to be as you 
was before. To plod round and round like 
a mill-wheel, and to sit and mope of an even- 
ing afterwards. No doubt you are free, my 
dear—but folks have tired of such freedom 
before now.” 

“ Like enough,” rejoined Dick composedly. 
“ And like enough that I should not be the 
last to do so; but there’s more gates than 
one to a stack-yard. Another may open, 
mother.” 

“Another? Well, I’m sure /see no other.” 
But the widow looked round with some curi- 
osity, in spite of the tone which implied—“ It 
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cannot be worth much if I don’t see it.” 
“What are you after next ?” she presently 
inquired, having waited some few minutes in 
vain for further confidence. 

“You'll not tell? It must not go the 
round, you know.” 

“Laws! what round? Who have I to 
tell, that never see a neighbour but the 
McClintocks ?” 

“Tt’s just them I’m most afraid of.” 

“And I would not set foot within their 
doors ; no, not if they begged and prayed 
never so e 

“ Hoots!” 

“You think me that mean-spirited” —began 
Marion indignantly. 

—‘ You will be there before the year is out, 
mother; unless—unless,” said Dick slowly 
and significantly, ‘‘ unless you and I are far 
enough away by that time. D’ye take me 
now? Hark ye, then, and only remember 
this, keep acalm sough—a quiet tongue, d’ye 
understand? Don’t blab the secret to mortal 
ear till all’s signed and sealed.” 

He then proceeded to unfold a new project, 
which, if less objectionable in character than 
that which they had just been compelled to 
abandon, could not be said to have more of 
ingenuity to recommend it. He had been 
all day out on the hills, in company with a 
gentleman now staying at the Castle, and 
Captain Thesiger had been pleased to keep 
up with his young attendant a conversation 
which Dick thought might lead to great 
results. He had talked and talked, inquired 
and commented, and it had ended in his 
demanding, with some evident internal pur- 
pose, whether it were possible that so fine a 
young fellow intended settling down to such 
drudgery in such a spot for the remainder of 
his days, or whether he would not be glad of 
an opening elsewhere ? 

“When he got as far as yon,” recounted 
the speaker, involuntarily reverting to his 
Scotch, as he did in all moments of excite- 
ment, “I thought of Meg, mother, and of the 
fool I had been. I would have given all I’m 
worth—it’s not much, but anyway I would 
have given it—to have known then what I 
know now. He meant what he said, that 
Captain Thesiger did. And there was I ” 

“Well, and there was you? . What, you 
didn’t throw away your chance, and may 
never get another, and may have to stop on 
here in this pitiful place all your days?” 
broke forth Marion shrilly. ‘There was you? 
Well? What had you to say?” 

“What could I say? Tell me 
What could I say ?” 


that. 





“ You should have had off with your hat, 
Dick—you that have been taught manners 
from a child—and thanked my lord i 

“Lord? He’s no lord.” 

“Thanked the gentleman humbly, and 
said you would be only too thankful, only 
too glad and thankful, to get away anywhere. 
And then you should have told him that you 
were the last manager’s son——” 

“He knew as much,” 

“And had had nothing done for you; 
no, not a thing.” 

“ Nice for my lord to have heard that!” 

“ He need never have heard. But anyway 
there was the chance——” 

“ Ay; there was the chance, and I could 
have bitten my tongue out that I could 
make nothing of it. For all the time I kept 
thinking and thinking. “Oh! if this had come 
our way before, we could have done without 
old Rob’s siller.” 

“You said nothing, though?” demanded 
Marion, caring little for what he had merely 
thought. 

“Not a word, good or bad; but he had 
no encouragement to go on. I couldn’t help 
myself. I want nothing of the girl but her 
gold, if the truth were out; and gold or no 
gold, the courting has been hard work enough 
these many months back. It irked me sore, 
sorer than I would like anybody to guess. 
It shamed me too, mother, that it did. Meg 
is well quit of a coward and a sneak—and 
now for. the hillsides of Glanmary, and to 
hear what Captain Thesiger has to say for 
himself.” 


CHAPTER X.—CAPTAIN THESIGER’S PROJECT. 


CAPTAIN THESIGER usually had a good deal 
to say for himself, as any one who knew 
Captain Thesiger could testify. 

His tongue had seldom rested throughout 
the entire afternoon which he and the young 
keeper had spent together, and so well con- 
tent was he with such a companion, so satis- 
factory had been the respectful silence of his 
auditor, that he had been fairly carried away 
by the feelings it awakened, and had nearly 
committed himself to more than he could 
well have told what; but, happily, the de- 
meanour of young Netherby, as related by 
himself afterwards, was such as to impose a 
check. Dick had met the overtures coolly, 
fettered.as he was at the moment by embar- 
rassing recollections ; and, accordingly, the 
young gentleman, unaccustomed to aught but 
ready acquiescence and responsiveness from 
inferiors, had been somewhat taken aback, 
and had meditated that it was as well he had 
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gone no farther, for that it would be an un- 
commonly disagreeable thing to have a fellow 
always about him who couldn’t look pleasant. 

That so prudent a reflection was but tran- 
sitory became, however, apparent within the 
course of a few hours; for having dressed, 
dined, and rested his weary limbs, Thesiger, 
who had walked well and shot well, was dis- 
posed to take a more benign view of the 
matter, and, indeed, his benignity went so far 
as to astonish and discompose his host. He 
praised the place, the shooting, the dogs, 
but, above all, Dick, the keeper,—and ended 
by abruptly inquiring whether Lord Galt 
would be willing to make over the said Dick 
to him, provided Dick chose to go? “The 
fact is, 1 am on the look-out for an upper 
sort of fellow of his sort,” he said. “ There’s 
that place I told you about in the North, 
which I am now in treaty for, you know. 
I’m sure to get it, and then I must have some 
sort of manager—overseer—or whatever you 
call it. Seems to me he would about do. 
But, of course, if you bid me hold my tongue, 
I'll say nothing about it.” 

“Good gracious, Thesiger!” Lord Galt’s 
eyebrows rose up in his forehead. 

* You would rather that such a thing were 
not put into his head? All right. I shall 
say no more.” 

“I—stop a moment, let me think—it is 
hardly right to the lad to—but you took me 
so by surprise. Really, I know very little of 
Dick. His father had charge of the Home 
Farm.” 

**So I understood.” 

“ And he might have stepped into John’s 
shoes, only,” said John’s master with blunt 
sincerity, “‘only that I didnot consider him up 
to the position. There! Now you have it. 
That’s the honest truth ; and if you like to 
give Dick a trial after this, by all means do, 
Not for anything would I be the one to stand 
in his light; and one thing I can say, you 
will find he is a thoroughly respectable and 
trustworthy fellow, so far as Isee. I have 
known him from a boy, and never found him 
out in any tricks.” 

“But he will not set the Thames on fire?” 

“Oh, he is not stupid.” 

“He is a monstrous fine looking fellow.” 

“ Quite the Adonis of the neighbourhood. 
And he can walk the hills well.” 

“Should say he could, rather. I don’t 
know when I have had such a bucketing. 
Well, I will take him then—if I may.” 

“ Whereabouts is your moor?” inquired 
Lord Galt. 

“Ross-shire. Close by the big canal. Splen- 





did place. Splendid shooting ; good house 
and easily got at. Ihope you will come and 
see for yourself.” 

He was thanked and the name inquired. 

“* Glenfarren.” 

“ Glenfarren. Oh !—I don’t know it,” said 
Lord Galt, after a pause. “But I don’t 
know much of that part of the country. I 
have been at Strathgourlie.” 

“‘ Strathgourlie?” cried Thesiger. “I know 
Strathgourlie as well as I know my own hat. 
I’m often there. How odd that you should 
know Strathgourlie! The very place I am 
bound for next. Something prevented my 
stopping with them for the twelfth.” And 
the talk wandered off from Dick Netherby 
and his concerns. 

‘I cannot make out if Thesiger really 
means it, or not,” said Lord Galt to his son 
James, a boy of fifteen, on the following day. 
“ But he has asked me to part with Dick.’’ 

“ With Dick, father? What does he want 
with Dick ?” 

“It appears he is in treaty for a place in 
the North, and attached to itis a Home Farm 


| like ours here, and he wants a manager.” 


“So you want to take on one of our 
keepers as manager, my father tells me?” 
said young James presently, having nothing 
better to say to the smart Captain Thesiger, 
of whom he stood somewhat in awe, as a 
man of the world and a swell. 

“As manager? I don’t know if that’s 
exactly it,” replied Thesiger. “Something 
of a farm steward, or bailiff, or agent, I am 
sure to want, and I always like to keep my 


eyes open. My friend of yesterday seems 
quite the man for me. He can read and 
write, eh ?” 


“* Read and write!” said James, staring a 
little. ‘‘ I should justsayso. Every Scotch- 
man can do that,” he said proudly. 

* Well, that’s about all I want, you know. 
Some one who will work under me, go about 
among my tenants, and collect the rents. 
Who collects your rents here—I mean your 
father’s ?” 

“Mr. Purvis, the factor.” 

“ Factor, that’s it. That’s the sort of fellow 
I shall need. Then it was he whom your 
father was talking with yesterday, when we 
came in ?” 


“Oh, no,” said James, laughing. “That 
was McClintock, the manager. Rather a 
different person.” 

“Oh, ab,” rejoined Thesiger uncon- 


cernedly. ‘“Manager,eh? It’sallone. I 
shall speak to Dick to-day.” 
He had entirely forgotten the rebuff by 
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which his overtures had been met on the pre- 
vious afternoon, and his exultation was 
scarcely less than that of Dick himself when 
all was easily and speedily settled between 
them. 

“But what he is really to be, I cannot 
make out,” said James, who was quiet and 
observing by nature. “Sometimes it is one 
thing, sometimes another.” 

“ Well, it is a chance for the poor fellow,” 
replied his father ; “he is to be a head man 
of some sort, and that is more than he could 
ever have expected to behere. But I warned 
Thesiger,” he added hastily. “If no good 
comes of it, Thesiger cannot but say I told 
him the truth from the first.” 

In the dulness of November at Castle 
Aird, Dick’s promotion and Captain Thesiger’s 
hand in it became quite a prominent topic of 
conversation during the long unbroken even- 
ings. The trio were unaccompanied by any 
ladies, having gone down for a fortnight’s 
sport en gargon, and when not out of doors, 
they found it difficult to make the time 
pass. Something to talk about, something 
as to which each could put in his word, was 
quite a windfall; for Thesiger’s accounts of 
London gaieties and scandals were not in- 
teresting to the simple peer and his school- 
boy son, and the narrator soon learned to 
reserve them for a more fitting audience. 
Accordingly when, after dozing half the even- 
ing, the older gentleman would wake up to 
the recollection that he ought to be doing 
something towards the enlivenment of the 
guest, he found it handy to start with, “ Dick 
can break in your dogs at any rate, Thesiger,” 
or something equally suggestive. 

It did not very much matter what, Thesiger 
was ready to take up the theme, and presently 
James would insert a judicious remark, and 
they would manage somehow to jog along 
on their hobby-horse by fits and starts till 
bedtime came. 

Glenfarren assumed quite a familiar aspect 
by-and-by. Plans were matured, kennels 
arranged, small details entered into. Under 
Lord Galt’s guiding hand it was decreed that 
our friend Dick, whose province had seemed 
at one time to be a vague if imposing one, 
should finally be appointed to the post of 
head-gamekeeper, with a dozen or two of 
men under him. ‘You will want watchers, 
you know, on a moor of that size,” Lord 
Galt would decide. “ Yours is a very much 
larger estate than mine here ; I find that two 
men, just Dick and Hector, can do my work 
well enough. We don’t preserve much, and 
luckily it is not a poaching district. Where 





Glenfarren is, poachers will be as thick as 
blackberries. All those great moors along 
the Canal have every facility for the rascals. 
They can have their boats in waiting, and 
be off and away directly they are chased. 
Which of the lakes did you say Glenfarren 
bordered ?” 

“?Pon my word, I can’t exactly tell. 
middle one, I think.” 

“That's Loch Lochy. Well, you take my 
advice, and have some good sharp under- 
strappers.” 

“I certainly shall.” 

“And mind and have them from a dis- 
tance, or they are safe to have trokings with 
the people about.” 

“T’ll remember. I shall take them from 
a tremendous distance.” 

** Hoo, it need not be so tremendous, only 
don’t have them from the neighbourhood. 
Have ’em on vourside from the first. And 
as for Dick Netherby, he is a good lad, a 
very good lad—I don’t know what his capa- 
cities are—not above the average, I imagine; 
but he will do better as gamekeeper than 
farmer, that is one thing I am very sure of. ~ 
Well, I hope it will answer, with all my heart; 
and all I have to say about him is, keep 
Dick in his place, Thesiger, keep him in his 
place.” 

“T will,” said Thesiger solemnly. 
will.” 


CHAPTER XI.—‘“‘IT SOUNDS LIKE A HUNT- 
THE-GOWK.” 


Now indeed did the Widow Netherby exult 
and clap her hands. She could scarce be 
prevented from presenting herself in person 
at the Castle, to offer her thanks and duty to 
the benefactor of her son, and, unmindful 
that she had always known for sure that his 
merits would be recognised some day, she 
scarce could decide whether to attribute his 
good fortune more to Providence or to 
Captain Thesiger’s good-nature. To go 
herself to the Farm with the news was still 
more a point of desire ; but Dick was per- 
emptory. 

“Let well alone,” he said. “ They'll hear 
fast enough. We have no call to blow our 
own trumpets, and it aye gives me a grue’ 
to hear the McClintocks’ name. Poor Meg, 
I’d be fain to hope she has lost conceit of 
me by this time, though.” 

If Meg had not, it was no fault of her 
father’s. 

“Hae ye heerd the news?” cried he, 
stamping in hot-foot with it on-the tip of his 

(1) Shiver. 
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tongue. ‘‘ Hey, wife—hey, Meg—hae ye 
heerd the news? Certie, it sounds like a 
hunt-the-gowk ; but I misdoot it’s ower true, 
sin’ my lord says sae.” 

“ Ay, it’s true, true eneugh,” replied the 
gudewife, whose reproachful accents needed 
no interpretation. “It’s true eneugh”— 
shaking her head—“ an’ this is a’ we get-———” 
She stopped, for Meg was by, and not a word 
to Meg had yet been said. 

“ A’ we get by haein’ onythin’ to do wi’ a 
flipperty-flapperty wha’s here ae day, an’ 
awa’ the neist,” interposed Rob hastily. 
“‘ Aweel, the like I ne’er heerd. Dick Nether- 
by to be a grand gentleman’s heed keeper, wi’ 
a dizen men an’ mair aneath him! Hech 
sirs, there will be a fine stravagin’ up an’ 
doon the land, ance they’re a’ at it thegither ! 
Dick Netherby to be set up like yon! Whae 
wad hae believed it? It passes me—it passes 
me. But,” continued the farmer after a 
short meditation, during which he had looked 
repeatedly at his daughter and at his wife, 
the while he drew long labouring breaths, 
and rubbed his hands restlessly up and down 
his knees. “I’m thinkin’ I'll tak’ second 
thoughts o’ yon ””—nodding his head. “’Tis‘ 
a queer warld we live in, an’ we mun bend 
oor necks to the yoke o’ contrairy saircum- 
stances. Meg, my lass, come here.” 

Meg came.| 

“I ken a’ aboot it, my girl,” said Rob 
kindly. “A’ aboot this lad wha’s been 
coortin’ here ; an’ gif it’s yersel’ he seeks, an’ 
no your bit siller he’s speerin’ after, let him 
come to the front noo an’ shaw it. We hae 
had words, I’ll no deny,—leastways there’s 
been words spoken—an’ Dick kens my 
mind ; he has naught to do but cast it i’ my 
teeth that I hae misca’ed him, an’ nane will 
be mair blythe to think sae than mysel’. 
Ay, an’ mair, my dawtie, though it’s faur to 
gang, and bitter is the blank ye’ll leave 
ahint ye, no by word or deed wad I hinner 
ye o’ yer wull, gif it be for your ain happi- 
ness, There noo”—clapping gently the 
shoulder he held—*“ there noo. Hoots, fie! 
greetin'? There’s naethin’ to greet aboot, I 
trow. He’s to hae ye, lassie—to hae ye wi’ 
your fayther an’ mither’s free wull and bless- 
in’. What mair can be said? The man has 
but to ask ; an’ gif he does na ask—hark to 
me, Meg—gif he does na ask, the faut’s his 
ain, the loss is his ain, an’ the fause tongue 
an’ the fause heart’s his ain. Buss me noo, 
my bairn, an’ say nae mair aboot it.” 

It is to be feared that the downcast, 
shame-faced Meg did not receive the full 





(1) Kiss me now. 


meed of consolation intended to be conveyed 
in the decision. Could she indeed have felt 
that perfect confidence in her swain which 
she would fain have expressed, all might 
have been well; but Alas, that “ but !” 
She had not doubted Dick when he was poor 
and needy; but she trembled to think of 
him as rich and independent. She feared 
she knew not what. She shrank from the 
future, she knew not why. 

On the very next day it so chanced that 
young Netherby came point-blank upon the 
manager as he was hurrying home in the 
gloaming, and that the two were within 
speaking distance ere either knew. 

“Confoond the darkness,” muttered Rob 
to himself; but with a mighty effort he 
mastered the disagreeableness of the moment 
sufficiently to stop and say, “ Gudesakes ! hoo 
the days are drawin’ in, Dick. I was upon 
ye ere I kenned ye frae the auld elm-tree.” 

Dick replied to the salutation suitably. 

‘** An’ what’s this we hear, this clash o’ the 
countryside?” proceeded the farmer next, in 
accents that oscillated ludicrously between 
would-be congratulation and incredulous con- 
tempt. “They say you are leavin’? The 
wife’s been at me to ken if it’s true? For ye 
ken fowks aye come oor way wi’ their havers, 
an’ she’s daft for a bit o’ news, gude or ill.” 

“She was aye kind to me,” said Dick, 
looking down. “ Tell her I knew she would 
be pleased.” 

“Pleased? Oo, aye; pleased eneugh. 
Hum—hey—that’s supposin’—it’s a’ true 
then, is it?” he demanded point-blank. 

“ Quite true, Mr. McClintock. Iam only 
here now till Captain Thesiger sends for me.” 

“Tt’s a gran’ lift for you, Dick.” 

Dick laughed. 

“ And it's for certain sure?” 

Dick nodded. 

“Stop a wee, then,” said the manager, 
hesitating. “Ye ken what I tauld your 
mither, eh? Aweel,” he continued, hating 
the job, but resolved in his plain way to hold 
his ground and have it out, “aweel—ahem 
—ha—hae ye onythin’ to say to me upo’ the 
matter ?” 

“To say to you!” exclaimed the young 
man, genuinely astonished. “To say to you! 
What should I have to say to you, Mr. 
McClintock? You said your say to me—or 
at me is maybe a better word—and there was 
an end of it.” 

“There was an end o’t? Vera weel,” said 
Rob slowly.. “Vera weel. That's a’, lad. 





I thocht that maybe ye micht hae had some 
triflin’ bit o’ coonter-accusation to mak’—a 
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bit remark that I had done ye wrang, or sic- 
like ; fowks is mettlesome whiles, an wunna 
thole to hear theirsels misca’ed—but nae 
doot ye ken your ain consairns, an gif it’s the 
truth I spoke——” 

But he was alone. With an oath Dick 
had sprung past, and disappeared in the 
darkness. He had had nothing to say, no 
defence to make. Perhaps until this instant 
he but dimly realised the full extent of his 
baseness ; perhaps it was the slight tremble in 
Rob’s voice, the visible anxiety to say the right 
thing and do his best for each one concerned, 
which all at once opened the young man’s 
eyes; certain it is that for a moment the 
wild idea of clearing his fame and proving his 
disinterestedness in the way suggested fired 
his bosom, and that the next, the mere possi- 
bility of so doing forced an exclamation from 
hismouth. He broke away to bite his lip and 
stamp his foot unseen, while his late com- 





panion stood still to clench his fist and ease 


his breast in a torrent of grief, scorn, and in- 
dignant exultation. 

“I thocht as muckle, I thocht as muckle, 
Ah, the scoondrel! First to mak’ a fule o’ 
Meg, an’ then o’ her fayther,” finding his 
voice husky and a film stealing over his eyes. 
“The cowardly scoondrel! I micht hae 
spared my breath—ay, an’ spared my bairn, 
an’ no been bandyin’. words aboot her. Na, 
I micht hae kenned better. Fiend a hait* 
wad he hae o’ a puir bit runtin’ thing, gin he 
could do wi’oot her—an’ he’ll do wi’oot her 
brawly noo, dang him! The rogue, the 
heartless, senseless loon. Dick, Dick, an I 
had ye!” gripping the crook of his cudgel 
dangerously. “An I were young as ye are, 
an’ nae woman’s name to be named atween 
us—but what’s the use o’ talkin’?” his hoid 
relaxed. “I canna reach him, an’ sae,” with 
a sigh, “sin’ I can do naethin’, there’s 
naethin’ I can do.” 

(1) Not a whit. 





THE WILL-FIGHT. 
By tHE SILVERTHORNES. 





OUBTLESS the will- 
fight is one of the 
commonest matters of 
life ; albeit it is so little 
recognised that it has 

been necessary to formally christen or de- 

nominate it. Yet, from the dawn of life 


in the nursery till the dark of dotage, 
the struggle for mastery is going on in- 





cessantly. There are the mind, the soul, 
and the spirit—*“ those three little men that 
stand behind us;” but the will is another 
entity. What is it that makes us accept, and 
adopt too, advice which is unpalatable from 
one person ; which we have utterly rejected 
and refused to listen to when proffered by 
others before? It is the weight of the will 
which is behind the advice, that compels 
our adoption of it. The person who thus 
forces the advice upon us is no more able to 
enforce it than the other ; yet we reject it from 
one person and accept it from another. One 
person says, “Oh, but you must not,” and we 
do it all the same, though that person may 
be in a position to make the rejection of that. 
counsel a mistake. Another person says, 
“ Oh, but you mustn't,” and we don’t; though 
we may, if we choose, set the latter person’s 
opinion at defiance with impunity. It is not 
fear of consequences, nor of giving offence 
which determines the adoption of the ad- 
viser ; nor is it indifference to the opinion of 
those who proffer advice which leads to its re- 
jection. Yet the factremains. We adopt the 
very advice from one person which we reject 
when proffered by another; and yet the 
counsel is the same, and backed by the same 
arguments. It depends essentially on the 
character, or will-power, of the individual. 
This character is not the character we speak 
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of in relation to a servant or an employer; 
but the character as identified with the 
will. 

This character is not dependent upon the 
intellect, nor upon the moral qualities. The 
goodness or badness of the individual, mea- 
sured morally, has nothing to do with the 
adoption or rejection of the advice ; we take 
it because it is his. It is an imponderable 
something, which, however, carries weight 
with it. The will is seen in the nursery. 
One child is master, nobody knows how; it 
is not particularly combative, nor yet is it 
stubborn in conflict ; but it is the master of 
the place as regards its brothers and sisters. 
It may be more than ordinarily obedient to 
those in authority over it; but it is the master 
of its peers. It possesses character; and 
those who have studied youth know that such 
children make their mark in life. There 
may be cleverer persons, abler persons ; but 
in the will-fight of who shall be master, this 
power determines the issue of the struggle. 
It is the same power which makes a leader 
among men. It was that possession which 
brought Clive to the front when the exist- 
ence of the European in Bengal was gravely 
threatened. It was the will-power which 
placed Oliver Cromwell at the head of his 
peers; it was this that made Napoleon a 
master of men, however conscious they were 
of his brutal indifference to them, except so 
far as they could be useful to him. It was 
this which enabled him to command men, 
more even than his intellect. The intellect 
failed in its calculations at last, and his 
career ended in disaster. In Prince Bis- 
marck the will-power has the same resist- 
less energy about it, which bears down all 
opposition. The princes of the house of 
Orange possessed it to a remarkable degree. 
William the Conqueror had it; and so have 
most successful men. It is present in 
the successful merchant; and is almost in- 
dispensable in the person who is brought 
largely into contact with a variety of indi- 
viduals, The manufacturer may command 
success from the fertility of his brain and 
the combinations he can form and have car- 
ried out by others; but when the personal 
element is constantly being tested, its posses- 
sion is indispensable for success. Yet it is 
not courage or bravery merely. It entails 
the necessity for the co-existence of courage 
——could scarcely exist without it. But mere 
physical courage is not character. 

It is certainly not intellect. We not un- 
commonly see in a household a clever, 
accomplished, learned man, respected outside 











his house by every one; but a nonentity in 
it. Heis dominated over by a commonplace 
woman, a sloven, who never possessed either 
good looks or money to entitle her to rule 
with despotic sway. Yet she does, all the 
same! Her servants know what she is, yet 
they feel compelled to obey her. She does 
not indulge in outbursts of violence, yet she 
gets her way. Her children know it will be 
the worse for them if they do not attend to 
her monitions, as well as her admonitions ; 
yet they are indifferent as to whether they 
comply with their father’s requests or not. 
They may brave his displeasure safely; he 
cannot enforce attendance upon his wishes, 
and they know she will not compel them in 
the matter. He knows well the position ; 
feels the yoke gall; sees the utter falsity of 
the thing, its mockery of domestic life ; yet 
he does not rebel. The intellect, the good 
sense, the clean conscience, the wish to do 
right, are all there. He may possess wealth, 
birth, and culture; and she may have none 
of these ; but in the will-fight she is master. 

This will-struggle goes on universally. It 
goes on betwixt lawyer and client ; betwixt 
banker and borrower; betwixt buyer and 
seller. It is seen in the young swell who gets 
his tailor to make another advance, in defi- 
ance of his conviction that he will never get 
his money back. It is not the tact which 
enables a person behind a counter to induce 
a customer to buy what they did not in- 
tend to buy, and which when bought gives 
them no satisfaction; though it is linked 
with this tact, for the tact to be success- 
ful. Whenever two persons meet in busi- 
ness, or any other relation in life up to 
love-making, there is this will-fight going on ; 
commonly without any consciousness of the 
struggle. There is a dim consciousness of 
the result, but none of the processes. It 
often takes years of the intimacy of married 
life to find out with whom the mastery really 
lies. Often the far stronger character, to all 
appearance, has to yield: it is this will- 
element which underlies the statement, ‘‘ The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” In “Middlemarch” wefindin Lydgate 
a grand aggregation of qualities; yet shallow, 
hard, selfish. Rosamond masters him tho- 
roughly in theend. He was not deficient in 
will-power, possessed more than an average 
share indeed of character ; but in the fight he 
went down at last under the onslaught of the 
selfish, stubborn will of his narrow-minded 
spouse. 

This will-power is seen in the man who 
bides his time, who knows how to wait ; which 
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involves the “ when” and the “why.” Cir- 
cumstances may stand in his way, and he 
must wait; but the will is neither bent, 
broken, nor sapped by that, and is all along 
as assertive as ever. Yet character is not 
mere perseverance. Again it is something 
more. It is an entity of itself! Probably 
one of the best illustrations is that furnished 
by a Staffordshire story told us by a friend. 
He and a party were driving through 
some of the less civilised parts of that 
county, when they called at a house, the 
owner of which was very proud of the 
savagery and courage of his house-dog. He 
was expatiating on this topic before his visi- 
tors, and declaring he would like to see any 
man go within the dog’s chain. “Go within 
his chain!” said the driver, a native of the 
county, the tone of his voice telling of his 
strong egotism—“ why, I'll fetch him out by 
the ears fora quart of ale!” So he threw his 
coat up over his head, like a huge cowl, and 
then on all fours he steadily approached the 
dog. Had the dog recognised he was a man, 
he would have known how to fight him, 
and probably flown at him and seriously 
worried him without a moment’s _hesi- 
tation. But the dog had no previous ex- 


perience of such an animal, and passively 


looked at this new object. The struggle was 
reduced to a: pure “will-fight.” As the 
strange animal manifested no fear, the dog 
had to give in; had the stranger flinched, or 
his eye lost its steady look of composure, the 
dog would have been on to him in an instant. 
But he would not be afraid, so the dog had 
to; and retreated into his kennel with the 
new animal following him, which dragged him 
out of the kennel by his ears, howling with 
terror and dismay. ‘Thus the will-fight was 
fought out without any complications: the 
man was a rough fellow, but he understood 
something of fighting and something of the 
nature of dogs. He knew he had the 
dog at an advantage, and that if he showed 
no fear the dog must. Yet there was no 
reason to suppose that the dog was less 
savage or less courageous after the encounter, 
when he had a natural object with which he 
was familiar to contend with. 

The steady conflict of the eye is familiar 
to many of us. The boy looks at his mother 
to see if she is in earnest in herthreat. Two 
men, or women, look at each other steadily ; 
no word is said, yet the conflict is over soon, 
and one walks ahead of the other ever after. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes knows the will-fight 
well, and describes it thus :— 

“The Koh-i-noor’s face turned so white 





with rage that his blue-black moustache and 
beard looked fearful seen against it. He 
grinned with wrath, and caught a tumbler as 
if he would have thrown its contents at the 
speaker. The young Marylander fixed his 
clear steady eye upon him, and laid his hand 
on his arm, carelessly almost, but the jewel 
felt it was held so that he could not move it. 
It was of no use; the youth was his master 
in muscle, and in that deadly Indian hug in 
which men wrestle with their eyes, over in 
five seconds, but breaks one of their two 
backs, and is good for threescore years and ten, 
one trial enough—settles the whole matter. 
Just as when two feathered songsters of 
the barnyard, game and dunghill, come to- 
gether ; after a jump or two at each other, 
and a few sharp kicks, there is an end of it. 
And it is Apres vous, monsieur, with the 
beaten party in all the social relations for all 
the rest of his days.” 

It is a great mistake to suppose that this 
will-power is disposed to air itself on all occa- 
sions ; far from it. It often hasa tendency to 
conceal itself ; and is not rarely found under an 
exterior of much pleasantness. There are men, 
and women too, who present the appearance 
of such politeness that they seem to possess 
no will of their own, but to exist merely to do 
what is agreeable to others ; but just wait till 
the test comes, and then the latent will-power 
is revealed : and we find under this gant de 
velours the main de fer, and no mistake about 
it. It is the secret of the diplomatist. 
Talleyrand possessed it to a remarkable 
degree ; was a cool, bold, successful diplo- 
matist, who knew men thoroughly. Metter- 
nich aspired to be a Talleyrand by active 
deceit; not by seeing through men, but by 
essaying to mislead them, and his attempt 
produced an impression very unfortunate for 
Austrian diplomacy. Cavour possessed the 
power and used it wisely. Of course it de- 
pends upon the qualities with which it is 
linked how far the will-power may be a use- 
ful attribute, or only accentuate an evil 
character. 

Tricks are played with this will-power 
when in actual conflict. The barrister, fami- 
liar with the scene around him, practised in 
the wiles of cross-examination, can soon 
beat a witness for whom he is no match if 
placed on a fair field withoutfavour. Advan- 
tage may be possessed or taken of another, so 
that the will-fight has not a fair field, and one 
of the two is handicapped. This maydo allvery 
well for that individual contest; but the time 
will come, sooner or later, when the fight 
will be made on equal terms, and then the 














THE EVENING HOUR. 


Oh! calm, sweet evening hour, 
What lulling charm doth o’er my senses steal, 
As fans your cooling breath my fevered brow 
With soothing power ? 
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issue is reversed. A blusterer and a pro- 
crastinator are neither possessed of much 
will-power ; and it is simply amusing, as well 
as psychologically interesting, to see a 
blusterer in authority disposing of a matter 
finally as he vainly imagines ; when really the 
matter is but being opened up—not settled. 
But the blusterer likes to cherish the idea 
that the battle is over, and he is victorious. 
Indeed, he feels rather injured when he dis- 
covers the actual state of affairs; and is 
inclined to think that he has been misled by 
others, when he has only deceived himself. 

In connection with the will-fight stands “the 
utility of etiquette.” By a fence of formality 
the two wills are kept apart when a conflict 
is probable. The will-fight is, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes puts it, a “deadly Indian 
hug;” it is impossible to conduct it when 
the opponents are separated from each 
other. Consequently etiquette is a sure pro- 
tection, and is nearly equal to “the dignity 
that doth hedge a king.” Society has its un- 
written laws of etiquette which keep will- 
fights from coming off as frequently as they 
otherwise would do. They tend, by pro- 
hibiting conflict, to allow persons to associate 
together on terms of equality for long without 
finding out which is the victor and which the 
vanquished, as regards the bulk of persons ; 
and so keep off any sense of discomfiture 
from those to whom it soon would be brought 
home, if not so protected, 

Real power disdains the protection of 
formality ; the consciousness of strength is 
sufficient in itself. Declining power builds 
round it its fences of formality. Especially 
is this the case when age is laying its palsying 
hand on men. Who does not know that 
proper, strict, decorous old gentleman who is 
the chairman of a board of guardians, or 
the senior magistrate of a petty sessions? 
Never conspicuous for his intellect at his 
best, the element of cunning shows itself 
when advancing age is cutting down the 
higher qualities. Conscious of waning capa- 
city, he resorts to the protection of formality, 





and keeps every one at a distance, so far as 
is possible. |, He has to be treated with the 
greatest deference ;, no expression of opinion 
of his must be talked of lightly ; no irreverent 
junior must venture to debate on, or call in 
question, his statements : the clerk bows before 
him in, unquestioning loyalty and faith. The 
prosy old .gentleman raises difficulties which 
never existed except in his own brain, and 
then revels in the idea of his cleverness in 
laying. these. creations of his imagination : 
but the rest.must look on gravely and 
seriously ; the slightest expression of doubt as 
to the reality of the mimic performance 
would excite the keenest indignation in him. 
Deference he expects and will have, if he can 
enforce it; and generally he is in that posi- 
tion that he can make it too unpleasant 
to fight with him, until something serious 
actually does necessitate it. If he possess a 
considerable amount of tact, the real state of 
matters tay never be discovered ; or those 
who do discover it keep. their secret to them- 
selves. -The women of his household know 
exactly how matters stand, and flatter him 
by, weating the deferential air he loves to 
see in thosé around him, But they manoeuvre 
him all the samé} and amuse and occupy his 
time in domestic intrigues'and petty diplo- 
macy, which has a spécial attraction for the 
failing brain. ‘ The poor old gentleman lives 
on, dimly conscious. of his being an impos- 
ture, requiring more flattery and more fooling 
as he becomes mote’ fatuous.. ‘Yet’ to one 
who kriows anything of the study of charac- 
ter the whole game is clear enough. Just 
knock down the stockade and come to close 
quarters, and the contest-is over. But it 
is wanton cruélty to undeceive the old man ; 
the overthrow of’ his rampart is only. justifi- 
able when ‘necessity compels it. ‘It would 
not be fair to exhibit this pretence at ‘capa- 
city, to expose the Unreality of his defences 
to public gaze out Of ‘mere wantonness ; 
simply because a knowledge of the reality 
exists, and detects. the sham’ of his’ paste- 


board stockade. 
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“Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour until the evening.” —Psacm Civ. 23. 
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Oh ! sweet to sit and muse— 

As wanes the day o’er dell and meadow fair, 

While song-birds’ swelling throats are hushed and ‘still, 
And flowers diffuse 


Choice fragrance on the air— 

One line of yellow light lost into pink, 

Rims the horizon round as pictures set 
In borderings fair. 


The picture is thus fair 


I gaze upon; and GOD hath made it so ; 
And now HE wills I rest from labour done, 
With grateful prayer. 


LOUISA F. STONE. 





REST. 
By THE Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 


Is there any word written in the Bible 

which has been more fondly cherished 
by hearts worn with the pain and weary with 
the strain of life, through all the Christian 
ages, than that brief but most pregnant sen- 
tence in the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
“There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the 
people of God”? But for the vision to which 
it opens life might well seem not worth the 
living to the noblest and strongest children 
of our race. There is a deeply significant 
sentence in the Apology of Socrates, which 
expresses the estimate of the worth of life 
if unlit by some such hope as this, which was 
formed by the greatest of heathen teachers. 
He declares plainly that “if death be a 
privation of all sensation, as it were a sleep 
in which the sleeper has no dream, it would 
be a wonderful gain” (Apol. 32). And a 
greater than Socrates has given his judgment 
that “ if in this world only we have hope in 
Christ we are of all men most miserable ;” 
though, even under such conditions, to live a 
Christian life would be the only wise policy 
for man. But God has made us with ideas 
as well as with sensations, with aspirations 
as well as with appetites, full of yearning 
sympathy with divine and heavenly things, 
as well as of passions and cravings which 
seek to satisfy themselves with the “stuff” 
of this material sphere. And these higher 
powers of our nature would be simply a 
torment to us, a needless torture, if there 
were no world which corresponds to their 
organs, as this sunlit creation corresponds 
to these organs of physical touch and sight. 





Life must be largely a longing, for beings 
such as we are, while we move, so to speak, 
on the higher plane of our endowments. And 
if we destroy the longing, by moving entirely 
on the lower plane, then our nature is a 
miserable abortion, and it would have been 
better for us, infinitely better, if it had been 
made on the scale and to the measure of 
the brutes. But men we are, and men we 
must be, with God’s image in us, God’s 
mark upon us, and God’s home above us; 
and a promise is left us of entering into 
rest ; into a state which shall fit the organs, 
the intuitions, the capacities of our diviner 
part, as our “earthly part is fitted by the 
goodly material structure which we find 
around us here ; and in which man’s rest will! 
be as full of blessed and joyous activity as 
the rest of God. It is the promise from 
which our higher life draws both its strength 
and its consolation; and it has been an 
inspiration to the heroic lives, the lives which 
have made all that is grandest and most 
fruitful in human history, in all ages of the 
world. 

But there is something deeply significant 
in the image under which it is presented to 
us, as a perpetual keeping of a Sabbath. 
The Jewish holy days were festival days ; 
days of the keen and joyful activity of all 
man’s nobler faculties and powers; days of 
worship, but also days of fellowship; and 
days, too, of contemplation of, and delight 
in, all the beauty and splendour of the world. 
The rest was not merely a negation, cessa- 
tion from toil and pain; the burden for ever 
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laid down, the armour for ever put off, the 
care for ever swept aside, parting for ever 
unknown—pain, tears, fears for ever banished 
from our sphere. No, it is no mere negation 
which can ever make rest for man. His 
rest must be the work of a festival day; 
work to occupy, though not to strain, all his 
manliest energies ; work with the incense of 
praise and the music of song; the work for 
which all his powers have been trained and 
matured by the life-long discipline, and in 
which he will share the activity and the joy 
of his Lord. If Christians thought and 
talked more about the work of heaven, and 
less about its placid enjoyments of repose 
and song, there would be a less scornful 
feeling than there is now in many influential 
minds, about the practical effect and worth 
of the teachings of our popular Christianity. 

But the chapter which dwells on the rest 
“which remaineth,” has another remarkable 
and significant statement on the subject, 
which is a good deal misunderstood. “We 
which have believed do enter into rest.” No 
doubt the future is suggested here ; but there 
is equally no doubt that ‘the present is in- 
cluded, and that by faith we enter into a 
rest here, which is prophetic in its principle 
and in its character of the rest which re- 
maineth for us in eternity. The Scripture is 
emphatic in its revelations as to the con- 
tinuity of life, with all its interests and 
activities, in the two worlds. The only rest 
which it is greatly worth our while to seek 
or to think about, is rest in working. “ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I also work,” 
said the Saviour, who, through all the storm 
and strife and want and pain of His earthly 
ministry, lived in the sphere of the perfect 
and eternal rest; as shall we, in the measure 
in which we live like Him. He rested 
perfectly not from, but in, His work ; never 
for a moment was there the shadow of a 
restless longing to be other than He was, and 
to do other than He did, at each. moment ; 
always he was about His Father’s business, 
and in the place and under the conditions 
which the Father ordained. Paul, perhaps 
of all men, entered most fully into this rest 
of faith ; “ without were fightings, and within 
were fears;” but there was still an inner 
sphere which neither fightings nor fears in- 
vaded, and in which there reigned the 
“peace which passeth all understanding, 
and the joy which is unspeakable and full 
of glory.” ; 

What man supremely needs is not rest 
from work, but rest from care. It is the 
care of life which wears and strains. And it 





is this rest from care that sleep brings to us; 
and sleep is an image—no more—of the 
inner and blessed rest, which by faith we may 
know in a measure in time, and shall know 
without measure in eternity. All the func- 
tions of the frame in sleep are in full play 
and progress. Heart, lungs, brain, are alive 
and active; imagination roams in unseen 
regions ; it sees fairer scenes than the weary 
waking eyes can look upon, and recalls the 
memory of vanished joys. What sleeps is 
care; the sense of the burden and the strain, 
the discontent with the present, the doubt 
about the future, the heartache, the folly, 
the sin. For the moment the care of it all 
is laid down, and the spirit gets refreshed and 
renewed for its toils. Life is strong in the 
springs in slumber ; it is care only which for 
the time is dead. And what is care? It is 
the experience of the man who is bent on 
being his own providence; who takes on 
himself the whole responsibility, not of the 
conduct of life only, but of the conditions 
and results which are absolutely beyond his 
power of regulation, and which God keeps 
calmly under His own hand. There is one 
thing which we have to care for, that the 
day’s work be the bravest and strongest 
which our power can compass, and free from 
any base admixture of motive or aim; what 
comes of it is absolutely the care of God. 
And the result which flows from it, whatever 
it may be, is God’s best gift to us; the best 
that He sees that He can do for us, having 
in view the outlooks of eternity. To believe 
this is to enter into rest. 

And this rest from care has been the great 
aim and desire of man through all his genera- 
tions. Howto free him from this burden has 
been the problem which sage and priest have 
set themselves to solve in all ages of the world. 
Man feels and knows that there is something 
humbling, degrading, and unworthy of the 
true dignity of his manhood, in the eager 
hunt for the beggarly elements around him, 
with which elements he refuses to confound 
himself, but to which he is constantly drawn 
by temptation ; and still more in the wolfish 
fierceness with which men struggle for the 
treasures of this world, as if a universe of 
them would satisfy the longings or still the 
aching of one little heart. And the problem 
of man’s higher life has always been how to 
emancipate himself. The wise ones in each 
generation have made it the study of their 
lives to free themselves and to get rest, or at 
any rate the nearest likeness .to it which 
they .could win. And the main result of 
their study of their relation to the things 
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external to their own being, on which so many 
of man’s burdens and anxieties hang, has 
been the resolution to have as little to do 
with them as possible. This is the idea 
which underlies. and really relates to each 
other the Epicurean and Stoic schools. The 
philosopher said to himself, “The world fills 
me with an agitation, an eagerness, an 
anxiety, which, comparing it with the dignity 
of my nobler part, seems to me simply 
shameful; and I see no help for it if I once 
allow to the world a footing in my scheme of 
life. The only wise plan is to reduce my 
desires and interests to the narrowest dimen- 
sions, and to harden this sensitive nature to 
the rough blasts which make me shiver to 
the very marrow in my bones. I must wrap 
myself in my integrity, my soul-wholeness ; 
and make the resolution final that I will 
suffer nothing external to become of im- 
portance to my life.” This is the rest of 
the philosophic schools. The Eastern Yogi, 
the Western monk, solve the problem in the 
same way, but they take in, to reinforce them 
in their contempt of this world, the outlooks 
of eternity. “I must keep out of the world,” 
they say, “I must care absolutely nothing 
about its interests, possessions, and pleasures ; 
if I enter the crowd, if I cross the line, I am 
lost ;” and thus they enter into rest. 

But the sad part of the matter is, that man 
does not and cannot rest in mere renuncia- 
tions and denials. There is a question in 
the background which has its organ in every 
conscience. How on this principle can the 
world’s business be carried on? And who 
made the world and its business? Is not 
asceticism in the long-run a high contempt 
of God? The “ ermine-robed great world,” 
which is the ultimate judge in all contro- 
versies, refuses to believe that man is created 
in the midst of a system of things with which 
his very heart-strings are inwoven, just that 
he may break from it and escape bleeding, 
perhaps with his life-blood ebbing away. 
There lies deep down in man’s heart the 
conviction that the ascetic view of life is a 
libel on the world and on God, its maker ; 
and this has robbed it of all power to open 
the gates of his Canaan and to “ bring him 
in.” And it is curious, too, that as matter 
of fact the end of this searching after rest by 
escaping from the daily cares and burdens 
of the world’s life, is the substitution of self- 
made cares and burdens of beggarly slight- 
ness and smallness. In truth monks and 
nuns—yes, and those old Athenian disputants 
of the schools—made for themselves heavy 
cares and absorbing interests out of trifles 





scarce worthy to occupya child. No! there is 
no rest for the human spirit in this burying 
the head in the sand when troubles throng 
round, man says in all ages by his rebellion 
against the doctors and the priests. It is 
but a coward’s refuge, after all; the safety is 
the safety of a fugitive. God’s image was not 
stamped on man as the brand of a deserter. 
The Godlike face was not set in front of 
him that his life might be a flight. It con- 
tradicts the essential conditions of man’s 
existence here ; his very form and structure 
are against it, as well as the deepest instincts 
and convictions of his heart. Wherever his 
rest may lie, it must admit him to full share 
in all the strain, peril, and temptation of 
life’s battles ; it must be in the world and 
not out of the world; it must be an en- 
larging, uplifting, and inspiring of his nature ; 
it can never lie in crippling or destroying 
himself. 

The only possible rest for man is the rest 
that he finds in God. 

Again it must be said that it is not rest 
Jrom work, but rest zm work that man needs 
here and in eternity—rest from care, from 
thought which distracts him, which tears him 
two ways, and makes schism in the seamless 
robe of his nature and life. 

The lowest, but by no means the least 
burdensome and distracting class of our cares 
concerns what Mr. Carlyle calls the great 
bread-and-cheese question and its surround- 
ings ; and this explains the position in the 
Lord’s prayer occupied by the petition, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” There 
was one who could say as to this matter, “I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound: every- 
where and in all things I am instructed both 
to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need.” And hunger, cold, and 
nakedness were no unknown experiences in 
his life. And it is said in the Hebrews, “ Be 
content with such things as ye have: for he 
hath said, I will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee.” Now we give a half-belief to 
these truths. No doubt it is well in a general 
way to trust. But a balance at the bankers’ 
too, we think, is a very good thing, and makes 
assurance doubly sure. Very good indeed, 
if the main thought is, ‘It is the Father’s good 
gift to me, the Father’s provision for my 
need. And it will be very good as long as 
He sees fit to keep it there, but it will be 
also good, very good, if the Father sees fit to 
withdraw it, and to leave me only as my staff 

and stay Him who has said, ‘I will never 
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leave thee, nor forsake thee.’” We trust, 
most of us, in a vague way in God. It isa 
good thing, we think, to have Him in the 
background to fall back upon. But the 
grandest chapter in human history, were it 
fairly written, would be the lives of the men 
who have set Him very visibly in the fore- 
ground, and have trusted to Him with entire 
confidence the whole ordering of their lives. 
The men who have said simply, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” and doing it, have 
cast all their care upon God, are the master 
builders in the world’s history. 

Science seems in these days to have re- 
peated the process which Pope celebrates in 
the well-known lines— 

“‘ Philosophy, which leaned on heaven before, | 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more.’ 

But the Lord is the living presence in Provi- 
dence. The first cause, the living will, the 
living love, are ever revealing themselves 
there. The region in which men trust, and 
are helped and saved, is the region into which 
we must rise if we would see God still living 
and working in the world. Whence come 
nine-tenths of our burdens and cares? From 
some self-willed scheme which never had the 
blessing of God upon it; some plan, some 
aim in life, which we dare not, with a child’s 
simplicity, take to Him. And then there is 
strife and an agony of effort to realise it; and 
in the end we so set our souls upon it, that 
if we miss it, our life becomes a shattered 
wreck. Let us cast all that on God ; suffer- 
ing nothing but His love to be greatly essen- 
tial to our happiness, and the fulfilment of 
our hope. Let us lay no far-reaching plans 
about anything but about work. About this, 

the right, noble use of our faculties, let us use 
the foresight of reason and the energy of will 
to the uttermost ; but let us stoop too some- 
times while we work to “consider the lilies 
of the field how they grow,” and the birds of 
the air how they are fed. It will lift this 
burden off the spirit, and discharge all cark- 
ing care out of the life. The God “who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy” is our 
portion, of which neither earth nor hell can 
rob us. And He has said, “I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee.” What we have, 
we enjoy heartily ; God bestows it. What 
We miss, we resign thankfully ; God withholds 
it. But one thing remains: “ Although the 
fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines; the labour of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; 

the flock shall be cast off from the fold, 

and there shall be no herd in the stalls: 

yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 





the God of my salvation.” ‘Trust in the 
Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in 
the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

A nobler form of care is that which has to 
do with persons, that which springs out of © 
our affections, sympathies, and loves. Our 
care for our kindred, our care for our friends, 
our care for the great world ; who shall mea- 
sure the burden which these may cast upon 
the heart? But all our wearing anxiety is 
based upon the feeling that on the whole, if 
we had but the power, we could do better for 
them than God. We hear enough and say 
enough about the selfishness of the world. 
It obtrudes itself, and we lash it sharply and 
justly with the whips of our scorn. But they 
see on high more than we see of the world’s 
unselfishness ; the lives that day by day are 
laid patiently—yea, joyfully—on the altar of 
parental, conjugal, fraternal, and filial love. 
Much we would do for our dear ones. We 
would’ toil for them, watch for them, and 
sacrifice time, and money, and position freely 
for their good. But we have not died for 
them, and we are for taking the care of 
them out of the hands of One who has. And 
this is said in all simplicity and earnestness. 
It seems to lie at the root of all rest in God, 
as concerns our cares and sorrows about our 
friends and about the world. 

There is plenty to justify care—even an 
agony of apprehension, if we could not trust 
them with Him. There is one sick, hanging 
between life and death; tossing in fever, 
moaning, raving ; or tortured with pain, con- 
vulsed, crying out for release. Many a pas- 
sionate prayer goes up to heaven from their 
bedside, many a defiant longing to take it 
out of the hands of God. There is another, 
weak, sensitive, delicately organized, and 
hitherto tenderly shielded from every blast, 
from every breath ; and we see that it can be 
so no longer, and that the loved one must go 
out into the world and fight. And we have 
been out in the world and know what it 
means ; and we watch our darling with agony 
putting forth into the storm from which we, 
strong sailors, are scarcely saved. Yes, it is 
all true ; we know what life is, and we dread 
it for them. But there is one thing which we 
do not know: what eternity is, and what 
awaits the patient victorous sufferers there. 
And God does know. He who knows all, 
He who rules all, He who has ordered the 
whole system of things to fulfil the purposes 
of His perfect and infinite love, has charge 
of their future and the world’s. We may 
trust it with Him, The wise ones of the 


world may smile at what they are pleased to 
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call the credulity of faith; but we have the 
measure of the love to which we trust in 
Calvary—that, at any rate, with all that it can 
work, is ever on the watch to help and to 
save. 

And the same faith lifts the burden from 
the heart of the Christian lover of mankind. 
“ How long, O Lord, how long ?” we are ever 
crying. ‘‘ Awake, O arm of the Lord, awake ! 
Unsheathe the sword ; smite thy foes, and 
bring in the reign of righteousness and peace.” 
In truth we are always calling for the twelve 
legions of angels, to finish the work swiftly 
and usher in Messiah’s reign. And God an- 
swers, Patience, and points us to the redemp- 
tive purpose which stamped its impress on 
the first page of revelation and sets its seal on 
the last; and He bids us wait His time. 
Of the redeemed world it is written there, “ It 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck it 
gut of its Saviour’s hand.” 

Nor is this a doctrine of /aissez faire, or 
anything like it. The man who trusts most 
perfectly, works most heartily. Christ, while 
He lifts the burdens, braces the energies, in- 
spires the will, and parades all the faculties 
of the man in their noblest form for service. 
The man who believes understands perfectly 
that the most strenuous use of all the powers 
of his being, is one of the high conditions by 
which God is seeking to work out blessing 
for himself, for his dear ones, and for the 
great world. 

For himself !—ah, there, many a one will 
say sadly, is the chief source of my care. I 
could trust my circumstances to God; were 
all to go to wreck, I could still smile. I 
could trust my dearest to a wiser and more 
loving hand than mine. But my great care 
is my sinful self; the crushing load of the 
burden is there. Yes, that is the worst. It 
was of this burden that Christ was thinking 
when He said, “‘Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Oh, how weary, how heavy laden, 
Christ only knows. There is a current which 
seems ever sweeping us backward, as we 
struggle onward and upward. And when we 
set our lives beside Christ’s, the great gulf 
between them fills us with despair. And yet 
of all the burdens which oppress us, this is 
the load which we may most surely bring and 
cast upon God. Sin rankles in the memory ; 
it rises like a cloud between the soul and 
the shining of the face of God. ‘ Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord?” has been 
man’s cry through the ages, when he has 
uttered his deepest thought ; in heathendom, 
in Christendom, it is all the same ;—at least 





when it has not been so droned into the ear 
by the cantus, the cant, of the priest, that 
men grow weary of thinking about it, and 
are sorely tempted to believe that all the 
voices of the spiritual world are as hollow as 
the professional drone which has monopolized 
their utterance. But the question ever re- 
curs, nothing can silence it: If there be a 
righteous God ruling in heaven, can there be 
forgiveness for such sin as mine? And the 
more the conscience is awakened the darker 
looms the guilt of the spirit. As it comes 
forth into the daylight the more utter seems 
the iniquity of its sin. And it is just this 
sin-burdened, sin-crushed spirit that God calls 
into His perfect peace. ‘ Only believe,” says 
Christ to such an one, “thy sins are for- 
given; go in peace.” Just as the morning 
mist is scattered by the noontide splendour, 
the sun of God’s love in Christ sweeps all 
this wrack of sins away. They are not; they 
are buried in the depths of oblivion ; they 
shall come up before the face of God no 
more. 

But it is easier for the burdened spirit to 
believe in the forgiveness of Christ than in His 
redemption. That He blots out guilt man 
can believe, it is so like His mercy. But sin 
remains, indwelling, ingrained, tainting every 
act and thought, darkening life’s brightest 
visions, and fouling its clearest springs. It 
was not the worst man of his time who cried, 
““O miserable man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” It 
is not pardon only that man wants, it is 
liberty. It is not the past that he dreads, it 
is the future. It is not the judgment that he 
shrinks from, it is the pure face of God. He 
needs to be new born, new made; the spring 
must be cleansed, the fountain of health re- 
stored. And thus by the inward renewing 
Christ crowns His work. Forgiveness were 
little, unless He could cleanse and renew the 
forgiven. Unless He can redeem the soul 
that trusts Him, Calvary was a wanton waste. 
It may seem very feeble, the life, the progress. 
It is always thus with seeds in winter-time, 
and this is our winter ; it will burst in time 
into glorious spring. He sees that the power 
to save is waiting on His will, or He had 
never mocked us with the gospel. We have 
that to rest upon, the Infinite energy of His 
redeeming love. Our part is to work, fight, 
wrestle, with strenuous earnestness, as though 
heaven or hell were hanging on our strength 
and courage ; while we rest, in working, in 
battling, on the thought, that behind our own 
weak self is the strength, the courage, and 
the conquering purpose of the Lord. 
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SIR HENRY VANE, 


HE most dramatic and discreditable inci- 
dent in Cromwell’s career was his forcible 
dissolution of the Long Parliament on the 
2oth of April, 1653. He then went to the 
House of Commons, and, having listened for 
a quarter of an hour to the debate, he rose and 
insultingly told the members that he would put 
an end to their prating. In obedience to his 
order two files of musketeers marched into 
the House, whereupon Sir Henry Vane ex- 
claimed, “ This is not honest ; yea, it is against 
morality and common honesty.” When 
Cromwell heard this, “he fell a-railing, 
crying out with a loud voice, ‘ Oh, Sir Henry 
Vane, Sir Henry Vane, the Lord deliver me 
from Sir Henry Vane.’” These words have 
had such wide currency that Sir Henry Vane 
is best known as the man from whom Crom- 
well prayed to be delivered. Vane’s actual 
services to his country are imperfectly under- 
stood and inadequately appreciated. Few of 
his contemporaries were his intellectual supe- 
riors. Not only did he stand in the first 
rank of English statesmen, but he was one of 
the active and honoured founders of New 
England. Other men besides him have been 
governors of an American colony and after- 
wards members of the English Parliament, 
but he is the only Englishman who has been 
successively a representative in a Massa- 
chusetts Legislature and a member of the 
English House of Commons. ; 

Henry Vane was born in 1612 at his 
father’s seat of Hadlow Manor, in Kent. The 
elder Vane was high in the good graces of 
James I. and of his son and _ successor 
Charles. ‘When the latter went to Scotland 
to be crowned in 1633, he was entertained 
by Vane with as great state at Raby Castle, 
in Durham, as Elizabeth had been entertained 
by Leicester at Kenilworth, in 1575. Henry 
Vane was sent to Westminster School, where 
he remained till he was sixteen, when he was 
entered as a gentleman commoner at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Clarendon records 
that Vane did not live “ with great exactness” 
at the University, although he was “ under 
the care of a very worthy tutor.” If this be 
meant to imply that his moral character was 
open to reproach, the insinuation is at variance 
with other and equally trustworthy evidence. 
In the closing hours of his life he admitted 
and deplored that, in early youth, he was 
prone to the vanities of this world. He 
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was able to add, however, that, his conscience 
having been awakened, he repented him of his 
shortcomings, the result being that by grace 
he was afterwards kept steadfast, “ desiring to 
walk in all good conscience toward God and 
toward men, according to the best light and 
understanding God gave me.” He left the 
University without graduating, being unable 
conscientiously to take the oaths of abjura- 
tion and supremacy. 

After leaving Oxford he went for a tour on 
the Continent, passing through Holland and 
France, and sojourning for a time in Geneva. 
He returned home in 1632. His family 
and friends considered him greatly improved 
by foreign travel. Sir Tobias Matthew, 
who was then an inmate of his father’s 
house, writes that the younger Vane’s 
“French is good, his discourse discreet, and 
his fashion comely and fair.” It soon ap- 
peared, however, that he was imbued with 
6pinions which his father detested, and that 
he entertained an invincible aversion to 
the liturgy and discipline of the Church of 
England. He had accepted many of the theo- 
logical views of the Puritans and he cherished 
some views of his own. He complained 
bitterly that he could not find a clergyman 
who would administer the sacrament to him 
standing. His objections and scruples were 
vainly combated by Bishop Laud. Had he 
been the son of a poor and uninfluential man 
he would have been cast into prison for his 
contumacy ; but, as the eldest son of a wealthy 
landowner who was an active and trusted 
member of the Privy Council, it was thought 
fitting to deal tenderly with him. His own 
inclination prompted him to proceed to New 
England, there to enjoy the blessing of a pure 
gospel. His father’s great antipathy to Non- 
conformists made him strenuously oppose 
a project which he considered certain to 
confirm his son in irrational ecclesiastical 
opinions. However, Charles I. approved of 
the younger Vane expatriating himself for a 
time, and gave him leave to proceed to New 
England and sojourn there for three years. 

On the 6th of October, 1635, three persons 
who have made their mark in English history 
landed at Boston, in Massachusetts. The 
first was John Winthrop, the younger, who 
was afterwards Governor of’ Connecticut ; , 
the second was the Rev. Hugh Peter, who 
afterwards became Chaplain to Cromwell ; 
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the third was Mr. Henry Vane. When 
recording these events in his “ History of 
New England,” Winthrop thus expatiates 
on the arrival of the latter:—‘‘ There came 
also one Mr. Henry Vane, son and heir to 
Sir Henry Vane, Comptroller of the King’s 
house; who being a young gentleman of ex- 
cellent parts, and had been employed by 
his father (when he was ambassador) in 
foreign affairs ; yet being called to the obe- 
dience of the gospel, forsook the honours 
and preferments of the court to enjoy the 
ordinances of Christ in their purity here.” 
Three weeks later it is stated that “Mr. 
Vane was admitted a member of the Church 
of Boston.” The impression which he made 
upon the people was profound and flattering. 
They regarded him as specially worthy of 
their confidence. He pleased them by his 
piety ; he excited their reverence on account 
of his theological attainments ; while the cir- 
cumstance that he was the member of an old 
and powerful English family heightened the 
good ‘opinion which was inspired by his 
Christian gifts and graces. An extraordinary 
exemplification of the popular feeling to- 
wards him was given six weeks after his entry 
into Boston. The townsmen, assembled in 


general meeting, passed the following resolu- 


tion, which was entered on the Town Re- 
cords :+-“‘ That none of the members of this 
congregation, or inhabitants among us, shall 
sue one another at the law, before that Mr. 
Henry Vane and the two elders Mr. Thomas 
Ollyver and Thomas Leverett have had the 
hearing and deciding of the cause, if they can.” 

Before Vane had resided three months in 
Massachusetts he set himself to rectify what 
he deemed amiss in the government ; his 
companion, the Rev. Hugh Peter, who was 
as inexperienced and enthusiastic as himself, 
united with him in the work of reformation. 
They were grieved to observe that the 
magistrates did not act harmoniously. They 
thought that one of them, John Winthrop, 
was over-inclined to leniency in dealing with 
evil-doers, and that another, Thomas Dudley, 
was equally disposed to treat every offender 
with severity, and they considered that 
uniformity of practice ought to be estab- 
lished. Accordingly, they summoned a 
meeting, at which Winthrop and Dudley were 
present, the result being that Winthrop, who 
was adjudged lacking in severity as a magis- 
trate, promised to “take a more strict course” 
‘hereafter, Thus the conclusionof the whole 
rg was a “renewal of love among them 
ali.” 

In March, 1636, Vane was admitted a 





freeman of the Company of Massachusetts 
Bay, and in May of the same year he was 
chosen Governor. He was then twenty-four 
years old. No one before or after him has 
filled such a responsible and dignified office 
at an equally early age. His election was 
celebrated with unusual rejoicings ; even the 
crews of the fifteen great ships in the harbour 
fired off cannon in his honour. In return 
for this mark of respect, he invited the masters 
of these vessels to dinner, and he took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to persuade them to 
assent to certain arrangements for the orderly 
transaction of business, which gave much 
satisfaction to the townsmen of Boston. 
Thomas Miller, mate of the Hector, one of 
these ships, made a remark which caused the 
Governor great annoyance and concern. It 
was to the effect that all the people of Mas- 
sachusetts were traitors and rebels, because 
the King’s colours were not displayed at the 
fort. The Governor resolved to imprison 
and punish the offender; but he found it 
far from easy to. get possession of the out- 
spoken and logical mate, the Héfor’s crew 
forcibly and successfully resisting the officers 
who were sent to apprehend him. The 
master of the ship persuaded the mate to 
appear before the Governor and to sign the 
following humble submission :—*‘ Whereas I, 
Thomas Miller, have given out most false 
and reproachful speeches against his Majesty’s 
loyal and faithful subjects, dwelling in the 
Massachusetts Bay, in America, saying that 
they were all traitors and rebels, and that I 
would affirm so much before the Governor 
himself, .which expressions I do confess (and 
so desire may be conceived) did proceed 
from the rashness and distemper of my own 
brain, without any just ground or cause so to 
think or speak, for which unworthy and sinful 
carriage being called in question, I do justly 
stand committed : my humble request there- 
fore is, that upon this my full and ingenuous 
recantation of this my gross failing, it would 
please the Governor and the rest of the 
assistants to accept this my humble submis- 
sion, and pass by my fault, and to dismiss 
me from further trouble ; and this my full and 
voluntary confession I subscribe with my 
hand this gth June, 1636.” It is obvious 
that the unlettered sailor. who signed the 
foregoing document did not draw it ™p; it 
is doubtful whether he clearly understood its 
terms. Miller's incriminated statement was 
clearly defensible, whereas his retractation 
contained allegations that were unfounded. 
The question as to the flag was not a new 
one. It was first broached in November, 1634, 
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when complaint was made to the Cuurt that 
part of the red cross had been cut out of the 
flag at Salem. This mutilation was the de- 
liberate act of Endecott, who defended his 
conduct on the ground that the red cross 
“‘ was given to the King of England by the 
Pope, as an ensign of victory, so a super- 
stitious thing and a relick of Antichrist.” 
Endecott was punished for the unauthorised 
manner in which he had acted, and not for 
the act itself, by being declared incapable of 
holding public office during a year. It was 
first proposed to substitute a white or red rose 
in place of the red cross, and then it was de- 
termined to leave the cross out of all flags, 
excepting the one at Castle Island. Appa- 
rently, however, the latter part of the arrange- 
ment was not carried out ; hence the mate 
of the Hector had occasion for making the 
comments, which gave the more offence 
because they were fraught with truth. Deem- 
ing it necessary to remove any excuse for a 
story being carried to England to the effect 
that the settlers were rebels, Vane summoned 
the masters of the vessels to a conference, and 
asked them wherefore they had taken offence, 
and what should be done to appease them, 
They replied that they wished to be able to 
report, on their return to England, that the 
King’s colours were flying over the fort. 
Being told that no royal flag could be found 
in the colony, two of their number offered 
to present one to the Governor. The latter 
accepted Captain Palmer’s offer, after having 
urged that the settlers thought “the cross in 
the ensign was idolatrous.” The magistrates 
had debated what course to take, and had 
called upon the clergy to express~ their 
opinion. Afterthe magistrates had considered 
the advice given, and had deliberated as to 
the best way out of the difficulty, the majority 
emphatically refused to sanction the dis- 
play of what they held to be an idolatrous 
symbol. Governor Vane, ex-Governor Dud- 
ley, and the Rev. John Cotton asserted 
that the royal colours might be innocently 
hoisted at the fort, because it was maintained 
in the King’s name, and, with the tacit but 
reluctant sanction of his colleagues, Vane 
caused the flag to be hoisted. A few years 
afterwards, when the English Parliament 
had an army in the field fighting against 
the King’s army, the flag of both com- 
batants was the red cross banner of St. 
George. Then the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts re-established the idolatrous sym- 
bol on their ensigns, adding that this was 
done “till the State of England shall alter 
the same, which we much desire.” How- 





ever, the victories achieved by the Parlia- 
mentary armies under the banner of St. 
George seemed to reconcile the Puritans of 
Massachusetts to it; and they continued to 
use it without further protest, and without 
ever incurring the reproach of idolatry. 
Another and a still angrier controversy 
than that concerning the flag raged through- 
out Boston soon after Vane became Governor. 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson was its originator. 
She landed in Massachusetts the year be- 
fore Vane, having left her home at Alford, 
near Boston, in Lincolnshire, because she 
found no preachers so much to her mind as 
the Rev. John Cotton and the Rev. John 
Wheelwright, her brother-in-law, both of 
whom had resolved to emigrate to New 
England. She brought her husband with 
her; he was a man whom Winthrop pro- 
nounced to be of “fa very mild temper and 
weak parts, and wholly guided by his wife.” 
Mrs. Hutchinson made herself popular 
among her own sex by attending the sick 
and executing all sorts of kind officés.. It 
was the custom for the men of Boston to 
assemble and discuss among themselves 
during the week: the sermons which - they 
heard» on Sunday, and Mrs. Hutchinson 
thought the example an excellent one to 
follow. -Accordingly she held meetings of 
women, before whom she repeated as’ much 
of the sermons as she could remember; add- 
ing her own comments. As many as eighty 
women attended these lectures; women 
flocked to her house from the towns round 
about. The clergy took umbrage at these 
proceedings, not so much on account of 
their professed object, as on account of the 
doctrines which Mrs. Hutchinson inculcated. 
She had.some speculative theological ideas of 
her own which the clergy of New England ac- 
counted dangerous and heretical. ‘Winthrop 
gives the following account of herself and her 
opinions :—“ One Mrs. Hutchinson, a mem- 
ber of the Church of Boston, a woman of 
a ready wit and a bold spirit, brought over 
with her two dangerous errors—first, that 
the person of the Holy Ghost dwells in a 
justified person ; secondly, that no- sanctifi- 
cation can help to evidence to us our justifi- 
cation. From these two grew many branches ; 
as our union with the Holy Ghost, so as a 
Christian: remains dead to every spiritual 
action, and hath no gifts nor graces, other 
than such as are in hypocrites, nor any 
other sanctification but the Holy Ghost 
Himself.” If she had confined herself to 
the mere enunciation of views which neither 
she nor any one else rendered intelligible, 
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she might have given far less offence. But 
she went cn to revile the teachers who differed 
from her in opinion, and lavished praise upon 
those persons who coincided with her. The 
Rev. John Cotton, one of the most respected 
clergymen in the colony, was eulogized by her 
for being under a covenant of grace ;_his col- 
league, the Rev. John Wilson, she pronounced 
to be under a covenant of works, and in- 
capable of preaching acceptable and saving 
doctrine. The Rev. Thomas Welde, a con- 
temporary clergyman, writes that it was very 
hard for faithful pastors to be stigmatized 
as ‘ Baal’s priests, Popish factors, Scribes, 
Pharisees, and opposers of Christ Himself.” 
Furthermore, he says that the persons who 
were obnoxious to Mrs. Hutchinson and her 
adherents were singled out and reproached 
by name: “ Such a church officer is an igno- 
rant man, and knows not Christ; such a one 
is under a covenant of works; such a pastor 
is a proud man, and would make a good per- 
secutor.” The result was that the inhabitants 
of Boston and other towns were divided 
into factions, the one siding with Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the other denouncing her and 
all her works. Governor Vane approved of 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s views, while Winthrop, 
who was Deputy-Governor, openly and em- 
A contro- 


phatically objected to them. 
versy as to the personality of the Holy Ghost 
was pursued with great energy, till it threat- 
ened to lead to an issue which both sides 


deprecated. Winthrop records that “ the 
question proceeded so far by disputation (in 
writing for the peace-sake of the Church, 
which all were tender of), as at length they 
could not find the person of the Holy Ghost 
in Scripture, nor in the primitive Churches 
three hundred years after Christ.” By general 
consent this part of the subject was suffered 
to remain in abeyance, while the discussion 
as to those persons who were under a cove- 
nant of works or a covenant of grace con- 
tinued with unabated virulence. 

When the controversy was at its height 
Vane informed the Court over which he 
presided that he had received letters from 
England urging his return home, and he 
requested permission to resign the governor- 
ship. After considerable demur the Court 
agreed to sanction his resignation. The 
congregation of the Boston Church, on being 
informed of this, assembled together, passed 
a resolution to the effect that the . reason 
assigned was not sufficient to justify Vane 
in resigning, and appointed a deputation, 
which carried their resolution to the Court. 
“Whereupon the Governor expressed him- 





self to be an obedient child to the Church, 
and therefore, notwithstanding the license of 
the Court, yet, without the leave of the 
Church, he durst not go away.” The ex- 
citement continued to increase, and the bad 
feeling became intensified. The Rev. John 
Wilson was specially disliked by the adhe- 
rents of Mrs. Hutchinson. As soon as he 
rose in the pulpit to preach, the members of 
the congregation who dissented from his 
views walked out of the church. Other 
clergymen were subjected to a course of 
criticism after their sermons, the custom then 
prevailing of members of a congregation 
who had remarks to make or questions to 
put doing so publicly. As a consequence 
of this practice, unseemly wrangling took 
place between the pastor and his flock when 
a point was in dispute between them. In 
order to allay the storm of harsh words 
which then prevailed, the Court ordered a 
general fast to be kept. Winthrop chronicles 
the fact in terms which make it appear as if 
the principal reason were but a subsidiary 
one, saying that the occasion of the fast was 
the miserable state of the Church in Ger- 
many, the persecutions of the faithful by the 
bishops in England, the dangers to which 
the settlers in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts were exposed owing to the Indians, and 
“the dissensions in our Churches.” Though 
it is not recorded what effect the fast had 
upon the German Churches, the English 
bishops, and the Indians, yet Winthrop 
notes that the dissensions in the Churches 
were not healed; on the contrary, “the dif- 
ferences in the said points of religion in- 
creased more and more.” A vessel being 
then about to sail for England, it was thought 
desirable that a good report of the colony 
should be carried by the passengers. Ac- 
cordingly they were addressed before their de- 
parture by the Rev. John Cotton and the Rev. 
John Wilson, the former being the clergy- 
man whom Mrs. Hutchinson praised for 
being under a covenant of grace, the latter 
having been pronounced by her to be under 
a covenant of works. When both had 
finished their addresses they seemed to be 
so thoroughly in accord, that, as Winthrop 
remarks, ‘‘ No man could tell (except some 
few who knew the bottom of the matter) 
where any difference was.” 

The majority of the members of the Court 
being opposed to Mrs. Hutchinson’s views, 
now determined to make their own prevail 
by the argument of force. Stephen Gros- 
smith, having asserted that all the clergymen, 
except three, “ did teach a covenant of works, 
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was censured to acknowledge his fault in 
every church, and fined £40.” The Rey. 
John Wheelwright, one of the clergymen ex- 
cepted by Stephen Grossmith, had preached 
a sermon on the fast day against those per- 
sons who were under a covenant of works. 
For this offence he was summoned before the 
Court, and adjudged guilty both of sedition 
and contempt, the latter offence consisting in 
having kindled .and increased differences on 
the day set apart for assuaging and reconcil- 
ing them. He was sentenced to banishment. 
The like fate overtook Mrs. Hutchinson also. 
She was charged with lecturing twice weekly 
on religious topics ; with reproaching most of 
the ministers for not preaching a covenant 
of free grace, for not having the seal of the 
Spirit, and for not being able ministers of 
the New Testament. These things being 
proved against her, she exasperated the 
Court by venting her revelations, ‘amongst 
which this was one, that she had it revealed 
to her, that she should come into New Eng- 
land, and should here be persecuted, and 
that God would ruin us and our posterity 
and the whole State, for the same.” If she 


had possessed the power of forecasting the 
future, to which she foolishly laid claim, she 
might have had a happier end. On being 


banished from Massachusetts she made 
Rhode Island the place of her abode. In 
that enlightened colony she was allowed to 
teach whatever she pleased, not being inter- 
fered with when she publicly proclaimed 
that the institution of magistracy was un- 
scriptural. When the rulers of Massachu- 
setts were informed of this they were hor- 
rified, and they regarded her terrible doctrines 
as additional justification for causing her to 
be excommunicated as a heretic and banished 
as areprobate. Her husband dying in 1643, 
she resolved to remove, with her family, to 
Long Island, then within the jurisdiction of 
the Dutch. The latter had treacherously 
attacked an Indian village not long before, 
and brutally slaughtered men, women, and 
children, to the number of one hundred. 
The Indians rose and revenged this mas- 
sacre. Mrs. Hutchinson and sixteen of her 
household were the victims of bloody re- 
prisals at their hands, the life of one young 
gitl alone being spared, and she was carried 
away captive. The news of Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
death caused no manifestation of regret in 
Massachusetts ; on the contrary, if the Rev. 
Thomas Welde were not singular in his sen- 
timents, the prevailing feeling was one of 
Savage gratification. After writing that it is 
doubtful whether the Indians burnt her alive, 





he adds : * But slain it seems she is, accord- 
ing to all reports. I never heard that the 
Indians in those parts did ever before this 
commit the like outrage upon any family or 
families; and therefore God’s hand is the 
more apparently seen herein, to pick out 
this woeful woman, and make her, and 
those belonging to her, an unheard-of heavy 
example of their cruelty above all others.” 

Vane’s year of office ended in May, 1637. 
At the annual election which then took place 
at Newton, the angry passions of the con- 
tending factions in Massachusetts rose to a 
high pitch. The Rev. John Wilson climbed a 
tree and harangued the electors, denouncing 
the party which supported Vane. The sup- 
porters of the latter being in a minority, 
Winthrop was elected Governor, Dudley 
Deputy-Governor, Vane and all his friends 
being excluded from office. Winthrop’s 
record of the proceedings shows the excite- 
ment to have been so intense that there was 
a risk of the peace being broken. He writes 
that “those of Vane’s side grew into fierce 
speeches, and some laid hands on others ; but 
seeing themselves weak, they grew quiet.” 
Agpetition from the town of Boston, which 
Vane could not persuade the meeting to 
hear, prayed for a remission of the sentence 
against the Rev. John Wheelwright. Vane 
was elected a deputy for Boston; the Court 
quashed the election on the ground of an 
alleged informality, and he was immediately 
re-elected. He had always been popular in 
the capital of Massachusetts, and now he was 
more popular than ever. 

The change in the governing body was 
followed by a more rigorous attempt than 
had yet been made to extirpate heresy. The 
partisans of Vane were disarmed. It was 
enacted that no stranger should be allowed 
to reside in Massachusetts without the sanc- 
tion of a magistrate ; and a heavy penalty was 
to be the punishment of the person or town- 
ship harbouring unlicensed visitors. This 
high-handed interference with personal free- 
dom elicited a protest from the inhabitants of 
Boston. Winthrop wrote a tract justifying 
what had been done, contending that it was 
both permissible and proper to exclude 
persons who might prove dangerous to the 
commonwealth. Vane published areply which 
contained a plea in favour of admitting all 
who.might appear, without any exception even 
in the case of heretics. He contended that 
it was better to receive, pity, and try to re- 
form heretics, than to refuse them a place 
of habitation. His own position was not a 
pleasant one, and he resolved to return to 
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England. He embarked for his native 
country in August, 1637, accompanied by 
Lord Ley, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Marlborough, who had arrived on a visit a 
few months previously. His departure was 
the occasion of a public manifestation by 
the inhabitants of Boston of respect for him- 
self and of regret at losing his services. 

Though Vane’s career in New England 
was agitated and stormy, and though he left 
more enemies than friends behind him there, 
yet he never wavered in his desire to benefit 
the country. When Roger Williams visited 
England in 1642, to procure a charter for 
Rhode Island, he succeeded in his object 
through Vane’s assistance. It was chiefly 
due,to him that the Sachem Miantonomo 
agreed to surrender the island itself, as 
Roger Williams testifies in the following exe 
plicit terms: “‘ It was not price and money 
that could have purchased Rhode Island ; 
but it was obtained by love, that love and 
favour which that honoured gentleman, Sir 
Henry Vane, and myself, had with the great 
Sachem Miantonomo, about the league 
which I procured between the Massachusetts 
English and the Narragansetts in the Piquot 
war. This I mention, as the truly noble 
Sir Henry Vane had been so good an instru- 
ment in the hand of God for procuring ‘this 
island from the barbarians, as also for pro- 
curing and confirming the Charter, that it 
may be recorded with all thankfulness.” 
While eagerly disposed to help the Colony of 
Rhode Island, which was founded to secure 
the liberty of conscience which he advocated, 
Vane was ready to do his utmost for Massa- 
chusetts, where he experienced ingratitude 
owing to his declared antagonism to the 
intolerant tenets of the rigid Puritans who 
then exercised supremacy there. On this 
head, no stronger or more conclusive evidence 
needs be adduced than that which Win- 
throp voluntarily and ungrudgingly supplies. 
Having chronicled in 1645 some vexatious 
proceedings in England, of which two New 
Englanders were the victims, Winthrop 
adds, that it pleased God to stir up such a 
friend on their behalf as Sir Henry Vane, 
“who had sometime lived at Boston, and 
though he might have taken occasion against 
us for some dishonour which he apprehended 
to have been unjustly put upon him here, 
yet both now and at other times he showed 
himself a true friend to New England, and a 
man of a noble and generous mind.” 

The eulogium of the Father of Massa- 





chusetts is in perfect accord with the magni- 
ficent and enduring praise which Milton, the 
greatest Puritan poet, bestowed upon the 
most uncompromising Puritan statesman. Sir 
James Mackintosh stands almost alone, 
among modern English writers whose opi- 
nions are prized, in rendering ample justice 
to Vane’s heroic devotion to duty and in fully 
appreciating his extraordinary talents. Sir 
Henry Vane was a patriot without a flaw. His 
abnegation was unique in our history, till the 
advent of the elder Pitt as Paymaster of the 
Forces. Whilst Treasurer of the Navy he re- 
ceived £30,000 in fees annually ; contenting 
himself with £2,000 as adequate remunera- 
tion, he paid the remainder into the public 
exchequer. Had his ideas and statesman- 
ship been permitted full scope, his country- 
men would neither have had to deplore 
the infamous reign of Charles II., nor to 
nerve themselves for effecting the glorious 
revolution of 1688. His purpose was to 
establish the liberties of England and of 
Massachusetts on the immutable founda- 
tion of the rights of all men to self- 
government. Unhappily for himself, he was 
centuries in advance of his age. Hence the 
rigour of his lot. He incurred the enmity 
of the bigoted and acrimonious saints of 
Massachusetts because his piety, though not 
less fervid and genuine than their own, did 
not prompt him to deny and oppose the in- 
alienable title of his fellow-men to embrace 
and profess without molestation the form of 
religion which represented their personal 
convictions, and which they conscientiously 
believed to be most pleasing to God. 
He was shamefully and unrelentingly per- 
secuted by Cromwell because he boldly 
denounced and systematically opposed every 
form of arbitrary rule. He was sent to 
die on the scaffold in the vigour of his 
years, because Charles II. was convinced 
of his sincere and unconquerable attach- 
ment to the principles of free government. 
A statesman inspired by purer motives than 
Vane, and furnishing a more precious ex- 
ample for the guidance of his successors, does 
not adorn the immortal bead-roll of English 
champions of freedom. Whatever the Eng- 
lish race, on either side of the Atlantic, has 
achieved in the art and practice of govern 
ment which is noble in conception and 
excellent in application, had its earliest, 
most unselfish, and most indefatigable advo- 
cate in Sir Henry Vane, 
W. FRASER RAE. 





DORTS, THE MASON, 
A Character Sketch. 


EANIE, what was yon the minister was saying ? 
I kept the grip 0’ it while he was praying, 
Saying it o’er and o’er a score o’ times, 
Though it got mixed wi’ tags o’ idle rhymes, 
Until a shower‘o’ texts came plash like rain, 
And fairly washed it clean oot o’ my brain: 


Folk telling him that he is grand at praying, 

He prays till ane forgets what he’s beer saying ; 
Prays you stupid wi’ a thing that’s like a sermon, 
Dripping-wat wi’ texts as wi’ the dews of Hermon. 
Oh, they spoil a minister wi’ silly praises 

O’ a’ his paintit words and dainty ‘phrases ! 


*T was something aboot faith and work. Let’s see— 
Ye’re gleg at reading, lass, and weel may be ; 

Ye had rare schooling, I had almost:none, 

But gnaw a book as dogs will gnaw a bone: 

Look it up now, and let me see ’t in print— 

How that book smells yet o’ your mother’s mint! 


She was a woman! Oh, that ye may be 

To some one what your mother was.to me ! 
And yet I never told her, hardly said 

Ae kindly word to her; and now she’s dead ! 
Wae’s me! Could I but see her fora minute, 
And show my heart to her, and:a’ that’s in it! 


There, that’s it, lass ; and are ye sure it’s Paul? 
“« We're saved by faith, and no by works at all.” 
Read it again ; it clean dumbfounders me ! 
Hand me my specs ; unless my own eyes see 
The very words, I will be bold to doubt it, 

And even then I'll ha’e my thoughts about it. 


Ay! there it is, as plain as print can make it, 
God’s very word, and nought on earth can shake jt. 
Yet doubt in me grew, fast as down frae thistle; _ 
I learnt the trick o’t ere I learnt to whistle; 

Surely my mind must ha’e some kind o’ thraw, 

For I could ne’er believe the half I saw. 


But for my work, I'll stand to it that none 
Could do a better job in hewing stone, 
Or building either, from a dry-stane dyke 
Up to a kirk and steeple, or the like ; 
And is it nothing that I wrought wi’ burr, 
But couldna swear aye by the minister ? 


I never hammered stone, until I saw 

Into its heart; and kent its inmost law; 

For stones, too, ha’e their-way, and they maun be 
Humédured, like women, each in its degree. 

But all my work I did wi’ heart and might, 

Till even the whinstones knew they must go right. 
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There’s the new brig, ’twill stand as sure’s the Bank ; 
The waterworks—’twas I that dammed the tank 
Among the hills—it never leaked a gill. 

Did not Sir Hew himsel’ uphaud my skill 

And work, and vow that he was proud to call 

The man his friend that planned, and made it all ? 


My work was true as plummet, line, and rule 
Could make it, though I had but little school, 
And never could believe the half I saw ; 

I never plastered up an ugly flaw. 

God’s work is good, I said, and so is mine, 
Right human work, and therefore like divine. 


But look just at the kirk that Bailie Clyne 

Robbed them to build, and then compare ’t wi’ mine. 
A bonnie elder he ! to sit and look, 

In the front loft, upon his gilt-clasped book ! 

How could I gang to kirk, and him sae crouse, 
Smirking at me in yon ramshackle hooss ? 


I’m dying. Yes; but would you have me speak 
What is not true, because my breath comes weak ? 
Oh, he believes of course whate’er he’s bid, 

Then taps his finger on his snuff-box lid ; 

But for his work, they'll find it oot some day, 

And sorry I’m that I shall be away. 


Just bide a wee ; some wastland wind, I’m thinking, 
Will gar yon steeple reel, as ’t had been drinking. 
Will they say then that faith which does not work 
Will save a man, although he cheat the kirk ?— 

My end is near? forgiveness now is best ! 

Why should the end no’ be like all the rest? 


He’s to be provost, set him up! I hear 

He’s ta’en the crown o’ the causeway many a year, 
And drives his coach, and now he’s all the vogue— 
A ruling elder, yet the loon’s a rogue. 

I tell ye, even in heaven if he should find me, 

I'd take my hat, and bang the door behind me. 


Draw up the blind; it’s growing unco’ dim. 
Read me a psalm—we'll say no more o’ him— 
A good strong psalm aboot the evil-doers 
Whom for a while the righteous one endures, 
Surely yon’s not the sun that looks so dark, 
Nor that the singing o’ the evening lark. 


What was I saying? Is this death at length, 
The strong one gripping at my failing strength? 
Well, my job’s done—lI'll lay my tools aside ; 
And there’s your mother, all my joy and pride, 
She’s made the hearth neat, and the fire looks bright ; 
It’s growing dark; but she’ll ha’e a’ thing right. 
W. C. SMITH. 





CHRISTOWELL. 
A Bartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AvuTHOR oF “LORNA DOONE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—JACK 0’ LANTERN. 


OHN SAGE had nowbeenseveral weeks in 
Colonel Westcombe’s service, giving and 
receiving the most lofty satisfaction. Without 
the warmest urgency on the part of the pisci- 
capturists (for a fish is not to be called a fish 
now, and everything connected with him isa 
pisci-something), the Colonel never would 
have spared this wisest, and therefore best, 
member of the human race. But it had been 
felt on every side, that John was the only one 
who could do it; and even at Touchwood 
Park it was whispered, that old Sage was the 
first to put it into Master Dicky’s head. But 
John, with a guinea in the lining of his waist- 
coat, took a view of all of them, and walked 
away in silence. Forif so be he had boasted 


much, he could have done no less than stand 
treat. 

He was perfectly capable now of standing 
treat, and might have had credit for a side of 
bacon, at Betty Cork’s shop in Christowell. 
But he shunned all extravagance, took his 
pint as usual, in exchange for good advice, 


and enjoyed his three-halfpenny rasher with 
his wife, when he came home on Sundays, to 
applaud Parson Short. And when he rode 
down the hill from Dartymore desert, on the 
Colonel’s old gray pony, there might have been 
found in front of him, by insidious search be- 
neath his old hill-coat, a bag of some capacity, 
not idly so endowed, but exerted to its utmost 
to contain good things. For he had advised 
the Colonel’s cook, how to fetch her sweet- 
heart round, when hankering after less pep- 
pery charms ; and the female heart excels the 
male, in being grateful grafis. And though 
the high principles of old John were far too 
prudent to accept the very sweetest essence 
of unlawful meat, and compelled him indeed 
to keep a sharp look-out, that nobody else 
did such a thing, he found himself enabled, 
with all imaginable honesty, to secure some 
peaceful tributes to domestic virtue. The 
Colonel knew that he went forth in marching 
order on a Saturday, victualled for his camp 
that night, among the Pixies, and the Kists, 
which demanded body, and spirit too, in the 
liquid half of nourishment. And the only 
reason old John had for putting his coat upon 
his bag as he rode into Christowell, and buy- 
ing, in a public manner, that rasher for three- 


halfpence, was that if he failed to do so, the 
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hospitable feeling of his neighbours would 
compel his wife to give a tea-party, as soon 
as ever his back was turned. ~ 

If ever a man deserved such things, and 
better than the best of them, John Sage used 
to feel that man inside his own shirt, as he 
rode proudly down the hill. Full of the 
spirit of the moor (which always rushed upon 
him gloriously, as soon as he was off it), he 
despised these people, who had lain down 
here, like a pack of cowards, asleep all night, 
and were coming out now, in their shirt- 
sleeves, after being lathered by their wives— 
for the barber could not find soap for any 
one, under a penny—to be shaved ; and then 
(as if they had done a brave thing) would go 
back, and blow the bellows, till the kettle 
boiled. And all of these, when they looked 
at John, considering where he had passed the 
night, instead of being critical of what he had 
in front of him, were almost afraid to say, 
** Marnin’ to ’’e, Maister!” 
€ In such a lofty character, there scarcely 
should have been a single vestige of conceit. 
And knowing what he was, he strove his 
utmost, not to let other people know. But, 
with the usual wilfulness of fame, the less he 
spoke, the more she blew his trumpet ; until 
he could scarcely have his pipe in peace, 
and was obliged to bar the door, before he 
filled it. And then he used to meditate upon 
his many dangers, and flourish his stick in 
self-defence, until he broke his pipe-stem. 
For Weist-Tor, where he had to pass the 
night of almost every Saturday, was enough 
to make a man enjoy existence, when he got 
away from it. 

“Sage, I shall be glad to have a talk with 
you, this evening,” Mr. Short said, when he 
came out of church, one fine Sunday in 
August, with the congregation drawn up out- 
side, for the secular postscript to his good 
Church-words ; “‘come up about seven 
o'clock, if you can.” This Vicar, after learned 
and impartial research, had come to the 
definite conclusion, that Sunday ended at six 
P.M. 

John Sage thought it hard to go all that 
way, with his legs still bowed from so much 
saddle, and his supper by that time sure to 
be inside him. But his mind was up with 
admiration; for the sermon had not con- 
tradicted his opinions; and he saw that the 
parson meant no less than half a crown. So 
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he promised to go, and in good time went, 
recalling to his mind that he never could 
havewon his fine rise of wages, without the par- 
son’s word. Moreover he valued Mrs. Aggett 
highly ; and he knew that excessive self- 
respect was the only power that could have 
stopped her, from coming on a Sunday after- 
noon, to gather sweet particulars about. the 
cook at Westcombe. Therefore he opened 
the Vicarage gate, with.a mind at once loyal 
and lofty. 

“How famously you look, John!” Mr, 
Short observed, as soon as the wisdom of the 
village was shown in ; “you have recovered 
all the substance of your wrestling days. - You 
used to be a fine hand at it, I am told, with 
a trick of the inner crook of your own inven- 
tion,” 

“Ay, sir, I have drowed a good few 
vormerly. But there bain’t no wrastlin’ fit to 
speak of now. Last time I went to see ’un, 
I were compelled for to up sticks.” 

“T can understand the wrath of a scientific 
hand, ‘They tell me it is come to a mere 
bout of, kicking. But you were the champion, 
at one time, Sage.” 

“No, sir, no. I wor not big enow for 
that. I could drow any man within two stun 
of me. But there used to be men as could 
take me up with one hand, and shake me 
like a handkercher. What use of playing 
with such men as them? But their mothers 
never bring forth such men now.” . . 

“‘T am afraid that is true ;” said Mr. Short, 
considering himself with sadness; “1 fear 
that the Englishmen get smaller, like onions 
sown where. they. grew last year. But, John, 
let us come down from such great subjects, 
You are doing very nicely, over there. at 
Colonel Westcombe’s ?” 

“Well sir, I never complain. 
be too old to begin.complaining.” 

“Did you’ ever leave. off, John?” The 
parson asked, with 4 quick: look, such as he 
gave them in church, when he hit their 
thoughts with his own almost. They. always 
liked this, because it ‘showed that they’ were 
men ; and now’old John. grinned—which he 
very seldom did,. elsé would his fame have 
been far smaller. A’ maight be better ;.and 
a’ might be wuss.” ' 

“That means, that it is as good as can 
be. And you know as well as I do, John, 
that you never had such a kind master before, 
Now, if you take advantage of him, if you 
sit upon'a stump and go.to sleep, if you get 
too much into his back kitchen, or put too 
much into your bag on a Saturday night—” 

“However did they rob you, Maister'? 


Vact is, I 


it. 
‘cealment. 


‘léastwise the clouds ‘in front of ’un. 


‘odd, 





You:-be that sharp, I should have thought it 
were not cumpuss !” 

“If you do such things as I have said, 
John Sage, you will not only losé the best 
place you ever had, but you will be a disgrace 
to Christowell, and to-me who recommended 
you. I know that you are a very honest 
mani ; but I also know that very honest men 
begin to slide, under too much opportunity. 
Now when you come home, on a Sunday 
morning, bring your bag, like a man, without 
any coat over it.” 

“Passon, you be too bad ; and a’most un- 
like a Christian, after all the holy things you 
be bound to think of, leastwise on the Sabbath 
day.. I never wud a’ drummed to you a’ 
church this morning, if I cud a’ zeen the 
inside of your mind. I be dree score year 
and five of age, and no importation on my 
kardkter yet. “And who is there, as would 
come home across the moor, wi’out a bit of 
zummat to the front of him ?” 

“ Well, John, you know that I am speaking 
for your good. You bear a high character, 
and you deserve it. Whatever is given to 
you, is your own; if the proper people give 
But bring it as your own, without con- 
That was the first thing I had to 
say to you. But I also have another thing, 
upon my own account. How often are you 
sent to pass the night at Weist-Tor ?” 

“ Sometimes once a week, sometimes twice. 
According to the weather, and the doings of 
the birds.. But I wudn’t baide alone there, 
for a thousand. pounds a’most. Joe cometh 
with me always.” 

“Yes, know. Your son Bill’s boy. Colonel 
Westcombe employs him ;. and it all helps 
up. You must have passed a dozen. nights 
there, by this time. . Have you ever seen any- 
thing particular?” 


“Sartin, sir. His ~ Honour -had ‘a door 


‘put up, to keep the wind out, and us always 


goes together to look out, afore bedding 
down upon the hathe. No, I never draw my 
money, wi’out arning of it. Sometimes ’twould 
be the’ moon,.and another ‘time the stars, or 
And 
once ’twas Jack ‘o’ lantern, so sure as I be 
living t” 

“ Ah1” said Mr. Short, “‘ that does seem 
I have heard of ‘him a hundred ‘times, 
but never’seen him. would ride fifty miles 
to sée' that thing. You shall have a guinea, 
John, if you can put me up to it. I shall 
come and visit .you some night, when it is 
likely. | ‘But what did Jack o’ lantern do, that 
night you saw him?’ And did you go down, 
to look after him?” 
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“The Lord forbid! Why Passon, you 
know as well as I do, ’tis sartin death to 
volly ’un. No, no, us barred the door, and 
kept each other company. Joe be as brave 
a’most as I be.” 

“ How long is it since you saw that sight, 
or peeped at it, and ran away, you brave 
generation ?” 

“Well sir, maight a’ been .a fortnight 
mainly. I don’t keep no account of time, 
too partiklar. The Lord: hath ordained for 
us martels not to do so, with our eyes looking 
forward to the Kingdom. But it wur of a 
Tuesday ; that I be sure of, by reason of the 
time to kill the fowls.” 

“Tuesday is the day that a sheep is always 
killed. . How many Tuesdays have yow been 
there? Try to recollect; you are famous 
for.your memory.” 

“ Never ofa Tuesday, but that once. | No- 
body can put up they fowls but me, wi’out 
a clack coming out o’ their tongues. They 


be such a noisy set, to that side o’ the moor. 
And once the good jlady, that keepeth to her 
chamber, heer’d them a gruntin’, when it wur 
done badly, and his Honour come out, and 
I told him they were vules, and cudn’t admin- 
ister kingdom come, to a young cock with 
decency ; and so he saith, ‘ You do it then ; 


John, you do it for the future time.’ And I 
did sixteen on’em, wi’out a murmur; and 
ever since then, I hasto doit. But happened 
one Tuesday, they was to havea holiday 5 and 
that wur the night us seed Jack o’ lantern.” 

“ Very well, Sage. Now will you manage 
to. do them. early, Tuesday next, unless they 
are to have another: holiday? And then, 
to be up on-the hill, that night,.and I will 
come to. you, to see Jack o’ lantern. If we 
see him, you -shall have a guinea ; and if we 
don’t, you shall have a crown: Don’t saya 
word of it toany one, unless your master gives 
you orders not to go. -If he does that, just 
say, that it is my: particular wish, that you 
should be there ; and 'then he will be sure to 
let you come. But)I don’t want young 
Master John. to know a word about it. : If he 
did he would insist on coming too.” 

“Sartin sure, he wud. He bea push- 
about young gentleman. No, no, I wun’tlet 
*un hear tell of it. . Passon Short, it shall be 
done, ezakly to your bidding.” 

Any man.who has not: been on Weist-Tor 
at night, or at any rate towards evening, might 
underrate the courage of John Sage and his 
grandson Joe, in sleeping there. . It ‘is: per- 
fectly true. that they. barred \ the door, and 
stopped their ears, if they heard a noise which: 
it was wiser to ignore than to:enquire of ; but 





still every right-minded person knows, that 
if love laughs at locksmiths, a Power (too 
often supreme in love) ridicules the black- 
smith too. Can any bolt or bar keep out 
the Devil? 

There is not only this to be considered, 
but also the general tone of the place with- 
out such visitations. At any time of day, 


‘this. is very bad indeed, because there is 


nothing to enrich, or even soften it. Some- 
what as a man of rugged nature, or aroguish 
elephant, hardens into his own bad seams, 
from: lack of female Society. But when 
the night comes down from heaven, or 
deepens, without any sign of heaven, up the 
long hollows, and over the grey waste, 
fantastic things stand forth of shadow, and 
images of fear perplex the distance. 

“Bravo! Here you are! Well done, my 
friends ;” Mr. Short exclaimed, for ‘he ‘was 
glad: to see them, as the long day went to 
rest; “‘ what a large place it is! I ‘began’to 
think that I-should never find you.” 

“Good eyes be needed, to find the biggest 
man as ever trod the earth, or the biggest 
thing he hath ever piled upon it, inthe loose 
ways the land hath here about: : Little Joe, 
and me, be like a pair of murmets, hurning 
aboutonabigtombstone. Passon, here be pul- 
pits, and the word of God ‘to preach from.” 
John Sage put down the bone of ham that 
he was sucking, upon a kist-vaen, and gazed 
largely around. 

“ T have been here before,” answered Mr. 
Short, who never would be capped with his 
own hat ; “ but one forgets this sort of place. 
Did: you bring a bone for me, John?” 

‘Must needs be a dry one to agray with 
such as you, sir. But coom inzaide the little 
’ouze, sir. A’ be done winderful, winderful, 


. golaightly.” 


“ Sovit is. Very clever, very cumpuss, as 
you say ; and with nicks in the rock for you 
to hide in, if the enemy beat down the bar. 
And here you sleep, on this sweet heather, as 
plum as any horsehair. It might blow and 
rain for fifty hours,’ without a drop, or a 
breath upon you. You have chosen: your 
place well, with the scoop of the’ crag) to 
shelter you, and the standing slabs for your 
side-posts, and your little roof of furze and 
ling, the colour of the rocks around. The 


_pixies: themselves: could scareely find you, 
‘unless you make a fire here. 


But where do 
you keep the pony, John?” 

“Well sir, he: never wandereth far, unless 
the moor-ponies comes a ’ticinof ’un. But 
he hath a bed of ’s own close: by, under the 
big-loggin stone. Us can hear him gruntin’, 
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as he drameth, and a’ maketh rare company 
by night. But, passon, ’tis an unkid place, 
and requaireth a brave man, with the fear of 
the Lord around him, for to smoothe his eyes 
te slape.” 

“You have had your supper, and you 
want your sleep,” replied Mr. Short, for he 
never encouraged what he cal'e1 “ Psalmodic 
piety ;” and he knew that all men, who live 
under the sun, must follow him with their 
inclinations ; “‘ take little Joe inside, and bar 
the door. I shall want no help from you. 
But show me first, where the Jack o’ lantern 
was.” 

Old Sage saw that his courage was not 
held in very high esteem; but he felt within 
himself that it did not require any vindication. 
Therefore he was satisfied with showing, by 
some general signs, where the dancing light 
had shone; and then, to keep all blame 
away, he called his grandson to hear him 
say—“The Lord have mercy upon thee, 
passon! Thou bee’st a minister of Him. If 
thy horders draiveth thee to vollow up the 
Evil One, us will come and zee, when thou 
hast catched ’ un.” With these liberal senti- 


ments, he pulled his head in, and barred the 
door. 

Mr. Short had inherited much from his 
grandfather, the Admiral, of even greater value 


than the Victory chronometer. Among the 
best of these things, was sturdy courage, and 
strong love of justice; both of which seem 
to be evaporating now into clouds of magna- 
nimity. The parson sat down, in a square 
niche of rock, which fitted him better than if 
made to measure ; and from the pockets of 
his shooting-coat, ‘which was made of stout 
dark fustian, he drew forth some little things 
he had prepared, with a hope that they 
might prove useful. There was no kind of 
fire-arm among them, nor even what was then 
called a “ life: preserver ;” but there was a 
running noose, of supple round leather, and 
some strong silk rope from his own window- 
curtains, and a steel-chain ending with a 
short spring-loop. He considered these a 
little, and arranged them, so that he could 
pull out whichever of them first was needed ; 
and then making up his-mind for some hours 
of patience, lit his pipe, and calmly watched 
the deepening of the darkness. 

Not even a sheep, or a dump of a pony, 
broke the contracting gloom before him, with 
aspotofmovement. Down the hillside, slabs 
of granite, tilted against one another, or 
leaning out of the earth, or piled (like tomb- 
stones in pictures of the Resurrection ) 
glanced the faint descent of light still over- 





lapping the western crest, upon which the 
cumbrous tor was losing its jagged blackness 
in the growth of night. The restless wind, 
that ruffles the scanty herbage there by day- 
time, and bares the edges of desolation, after 
a few weak moaning shivers, sank into the 
universal calm; and there was not even the 
twinkle of a star, to mar the dark, brown 
depth of night. “If ever he wanted his 
lantern, he will want it now;” thought Mr. 
Sharp; “‘but how deadly cold the air is 
getting!” 

He arose, and flapped his strong round 
breast, with thickset arms and solid hands, 
and then walked to and fro, for half-an-hour, 
on a narrow track of safety at the bottom of 
the tor. Below this yawned a great rock 
circle, of the kind that is called “ Druidical,” 
though probably quite as true a work of 
nature, as a fairy ring is. To rush through 
this in the darkness would be to tempt at 
least a broken leg ; and he had marked his 
track, to the right or left, before the gloom 
became so deep. Also he had brought a 
strong oak staff, to feel his way down the 
hill, and to assure it ; for his chief fear was of 
bogs. But these are either slightly luminous, 
or else intensely black, upon a summer night 
like this. Whatever he did, he must preserve 
his presence of mind, and walk with care. 

At last, when he was almost beginning to 
weary of the shivering solitude, a faint 
light twinkled far away, and then disap- 
peared, and then shone clearer, down the 
valley towards the right. Then it began to 
rise and fall, and stop sometimes, and even 
vanish, as something intercepted it; but upon 
the whole, it was coming nearer, like the 
light of a vessel beating up towards the bar. 
Although the weather and the time of year, 
were suitable for that phosphoric proceeding, 
known as Will o’ the Wisp, in the North, and 
Jack o’ lantern in the South of England, the 
parson, without thinking twice, was sure that 
he had no pale spectre of that sort before 
him. In that particular seam of hill, up 
which the light was advancing, there was no 
morass, nor even peaty quagmire; but a 
little rill running down a narrow bed of 
rockscoop, scarcely so wide as a mangle, 
and tufts of gorse interlaid with short sweet 
grass—shelter, meat, and drink, and music, 
for the serious-minded sheep. “Ah, he 
knows what good mutton is; and perhaps 
that is why he did not eat mine. Mother 
Aggett will so over-flour it.” 

With these reflections, ill-suited perhaps to 
the gravity of the moment, the Vicar of 
Christowell made some steps towards a 
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clearer knowledge of the case before him. 
He knew that he was going to a perilous 
encounter, with a man as superior to himself 
in size, as inferior alas, in principle. But he 
relied upon the justice of his cause—as every- 
body does, who ever goes to war; and al- 
though his grandfather’s clock was gone, he 
had serious hopes of getting back some rusty 
remnant of his other Household-gods. But 
just as he was setting forth, a squeaky little 
voice came after him, and a little figure 
followed it. “Oh, do ’e let me coom, 
Passon ; do ’e let me coom ’long of ’e.” 

“T am surprised to see you here, when all 
good boys are fast asleep. Go back, Joe 
Sage, to your grandfather.” Mr. Short spoke 
crossly ; for he warmly ‘ undesired ’—as the 
Western improvers of our language put it— 
to have-his little expedition talked of, all over 
Christowell, to-morrow. ‘‘Go you to bed,” 
he said ; “and tuck your little toes up.” 

“Grandfather be aveared of Pixies, sir ;” 
said the boy, still holding on to him; “ but I 
been to schule, outside of your parish ; and 
I ain’t got no faith, innone on ’em.” 

“Then, go back, you unhappy little 
sceptic.” The Vicar answered, without 
applause ; for he knew what comes of that 
warty state of mind, which crop-up lads get 
into. ‘The birch is the right thing for you 
to believe in.” 

Little Joe Sage was discouraged by this 
view of his intellectual advancement ; and he 
went back slowly, till his footsteps dropped 
into the silence of the hill. But then he 
turned, and listened, and pursued the Vicar, 
at safe distance, and with frequent palpita- 
tions of his small, but not ignoble heart. 

Feeling his way down the steep with his 
stick, and watching the movements of that 
light, the wary Parson kept on steadily, until 
he came to a furzy bottom, where a small 
brook tinkled through. Here were many 
little windings, such as water brings to ‘pass, 
and juts of sudden turn, and even a breadth 
or two of flat land among the furze. It was 
much too dark to make out all that; but 
according to the general manner of the moor, 
there would be short sweet pasture here, and 
gentle slopes to lie down upon, and herbs 
that improve both the flavour, and texture, of 
a conscientious mutton. 

The Dartmoor sheep is a thoughtful fellow, 
who knows what a greedy world it is, and 
therefore sleeps with one eye open. As Mr. 
Short came down this hollow, two or three 
woolly forms rushed by him, elder members 
of the flock, who had taken the alarm, and 
made off betimes. But, whether from selfish- 





ness, Or no worse than sieepy lapse of duty, 
they failed to raise the warning “ baa,” that 
should have stirred up their relatives. 

“ That fellow can’t be far off .now ; and of 
course he will conceal his light ; my best plan 
will be to get behind this ridge, and watch 
what he is upto.” With these reflections, 
Mr. Short slipped quietly into some broken 
ground, commanding a little strip of pasture, 
hedged with bushes and granite slabs. Here 
were at least ascore of sheep, and the air was 
thick with their oily smell. By the aid of a 
feeble glance of light, partly from a lifting 
cloud, and partly from the water, and white 
gravel beside it, the watcher could make out 
their position, and could guess at their 
different attitudes. Some were already afoot, 
and listening with short ears pricked, and 
long bald noses pointed up, to catch the air ; 
some were half-rising, with their weight 
thrown forward, and hind feet scratching on 
the ground for leverage ; while others, of the 
fatter order, still lay grunting, well aware that 
something was being talked about, but con- 
vinced that it was nothing but a pack of 
stuff. 

Among these last was a very worthy wether, 
an excellent animal in truly prime condition, 
with a specialty of mind, which had enabled 
him to fatten in the right style, and must add 
superior relish to his body. Confident in his 
own integrity, and fitness to survive all other 
sheep,—though a butcher might have taken 
it for fitness to be killed,—this sheep declined 
all participation in the low misgivings of the 
leaner lot. For fat, when laid on in the 
proper places, enlarges, enriches, and en- 
nobles the mind, as everyone acknowledges, 
who has grown fat. But this sheep had little 
time for more self-gratulation. For suddenly, 
a long dark form was upon him. He found 
himself grasped by the back ofthe neck, and 
raising his head to remonstrate, lost all further 
knowledge of existence. There was nothing 
of him left, but wool and mutton ; and a long 
carving-knife was stuck into the grass, among 
the last marks of his pretty nibbling teeth. 
“ Rare bit of stuff that Parson’s knife is ! The 
only prize he ever got at Oxford, I’ll be 
bound. And no doubt he stole that from 
the buttery.” 

Mr. Short, as he heard that most untrue 
description of his University career (which 
had been good) found it very difficult to hold 
his peace. But keenly apprehensive of the 


suo sibi cultro, he kept his head down, and 
laboured not to grind his teeth. For he knew 
that if he did prevail against this Ajax, it 
must be by the tactics of Ulysses. 


There 
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stood the slayer,—as the grand speech has it, 
—but there was not a symptom of remorse 
as yet, and to-morrow’s sun might announce 
to Mrs. Aggett the decease of the wrong 
man, the one who paid regularly eightpence 
halfpenny-a pound for all his mutton. “I 
will stick here, instead of being stuck; ” 
thought Mr. Short, with that brevity which 
made his sermons so delightful. 

The skilful slayer took his time as _ well. 
He had once been famed for hospitality ; and 
the desertion of his friends, which ensued 
upon his trouble, though it might have 
blunted, had not wholly soured a nature 
capable of good. And in fact he was 
making preparations now for a dinner-party, 
upon a good scale, to a highly select list of 
rogues at the ‘ Raven.’ One or twoof these 
had expressed some doubt concerning the 
quality of Dartmoor mutton; because they 
had only had it, as supplied by contract at 
the charges of the British Prison-rate payer. 
And undoubted as their right was to good 
things in gaol (when restricted of their right 
to steal them) not one of them had sat down 
to a good juicy leg, till they came to believe 
that there was no such thing. This was 
enough to make any man labour, when he 
had nothing else to do, to establish — his 
opinion, by some very careful work. | With- 
out this in view, Mr. Wenlow perhaps would 
scarcely have come upon this hunting-ground 
again, and at night; when a sheep might be 
shot any day, or at any time of night, with 
comfort. But it was his business to regard 
things now ; and whatever faults there might 
be in his constitution, it was good of him thus 
to desire to impart the results of his long ex- 
perience in mutton. However, this virtuous 
weakness led, as it too often does, to 
calamity. 

It was a time of year, when meat must not 
be thumped about, or used as a weight to be 
“‘putted,” or a hammer to make holes in its 
dear brother joints, as railway porters treat it 
now. Mr. Wenlow, understanding this, pro- 
ceeded with hospitable care, to sling his good 
animal upon his back, so that the prime parts 
might ride well. With the aid of his lantern, 
which had been left in brief eclipse, he nicely 
corded the cold hind-feet together, then care- 
fully wiped his knife, and thrust it into a 
sheath at his left side. Then, after blowing 
out his candle and concealing it, with a trifle 
of a groan he shouldered this fine weight of 
mutton, and found that he could manage it. 
Not that he meant to go all the way home 
with it—for strong as he was, that would have 
tried him—but only to get to a cool dry place, 





where his prize might be stored for future 
operations. “I ought to have him now,” 
thought Mr. Short ; “I will let him get tired, 
and then tackle him.” 

The sheepslayer, under his burden, walked 
with a long heavy stride, which prevented 
him from hearing any light sound of pursuit. 
So ‘that, although the night was very dark 
and still, the parson could keep him pretty 
well in view, with the help of the white body 
hanging on his back. And it was not likely 
that a man, with such a load, would depart 
from the downward track, if he could help it. 
For the ground was uneven, though not 
bouldery, nor morassy; and astrong man had 
as much as he could do to get along, with a 
weight, like a bag of potatoes, to stoop to, and 
small opportunity of picking every step. And 
sure enough, before very long, this. began to 
come hard upon the wind of Mr. Wenlow. 
Mr. Short heard him begin to pant a little ; 
and then he could see, that the sheep upon 
his back was swagging about, as if its death 
had been a dream, and it were trying to get 
up, to graze again. 

* Now I will have him, as he had Mother 
Aggett, and cord him fast to his own dinner.” 
Meditating thus, and with presence of mind. 
in every quick joint of his body, the Vicar of 
Christowell, who was a wonderful hand at 
knotty subjects, came swiftly behind the 
sheep-felon, and flung a running noose of well- 
soaped round leather (formerly the rein of 
Trumpeter) over his head and down his arms, 
and then tightened, and turned it on the back- 
bone of the sheep. ‘“Halloa!” cried Mr. 
Wenlow ; and “ Halloa!” replied Mr. Short, 
but paused for no further conversation. In 
a’ second, he had hitched his running rein, 
and passed the silk rope of his curtains round 
the knees of the man who had invaded his 
domestic life, and knotted it strictly in that 
crampy portion of the human system. Down 
went Wenlow, with his foul deed on his 
back, and fouler words issuing vainly from his 
mouth ; which was stopped by the soft ob- 
struction of a clump of moss, of the Sphagnum 
order. 

“ To swear is as futile, as it is wrong ;” the 
parson remarked, while he tightened up his 
knots, and proceeded to add to the embarrass- 
ment of his prisoner, by buckling some straps 
around him, “ My friend, you are captured ; 
and your wisest course is, to reconcile your- 
self to the situation. I don’t want to hurt 
you, more than I can help. There, now you 
may be quite comfortable.” 

“T am chok—chok—choking,” the other 
gasped from out the moss; “if you don’t 
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**My friend, you are captured ; and your wisest course is, to reconcile yourself to the situation.” 
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want to kill me on the spot, take that —— 
sheep off my neck.” 

“ By no means, my friend. You put him 
there yourself; and it is not fair to blame 
him. However, hold up your nose a moment ; 
and I will give you more room to breathe.” 
With these words, the parson drew forth his 
own knife, from the sheath at the side of 
the robber ; and smiling at the oddness of 
the situation, mowed the moss around his 
prisoner’s face, who moved nervously about 
from this novel mode of shaving. “My hand 
is very steady; keep quite still. There now, 
you will do nicely,” continued the Vicar, “and 
can safely express any gratitude you feel.” 

“‘T don’t feel much; ” replied Mr. Wenlow. 

“From long experience, I never expect 
much ;” the other answered pleasantly. “ But 
how long can you stay here, without incon- 
venience ? ” 

‘* Either murder me at once; or take that 
weight off me.” 

The prisoner uttered this, with such a pain- 
ful groan, that Mr. Short was really afraid to 
leave him so, while he went for the needful 
help to deliver him to justice. Humanely, 


but unwisely, he relieved him of that burden, | an 


while taking good care not to release his 
arms, or legs. Then, feeling that his fasten- 
ings were all secure, and knotted out of reach 
of any twisting power, the parson sat down 
to recover his breath, (for he had been work- 
ing nimbly,) as well as to consider how to 
carry on his work. It had been a very hard 
job to catch this fellow ; and now it seemed 
a harder one to dispose of him, when caught. 
Here he was, at midnight, many miles away 
from any inhabited house that he knew of; 

and though the tall man could have carried 
him with ease, it was out of his power to 
carry the tall man. If he could have ‘set 
him up, to begin with, his head would have 
come down over, like a gurgoyle ; while his 
heels dragged on the ground, like the hoppers 
of a seed-drill. Meditating thus, Mr. Short, 
with joy, heard a squeaky little voice, and 
beheld Joe Sage. “You are a brave boy,” 

he said ; “and here‘is a brave job for you.” 
Then giving him careful directions, and’ pro- 
mise of a crown-piece, if he deserved it, the 
Vicar set off for a long trudge across the moor. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—FAST BIND, FAST .FIND, 


Mr. ARTHUR, and his guest, Mr: Tucker, 
sat up, that night, far beyond the usual hour 
of bed-time at Lark’s cot. When a man 
begins to tell the story of his life, however 
concise he may attempt to be, he is pretty sure 
to wander into many side issues, and get en- 








tangled among incidents that require expla- 
nation. The timber-merchant, though accus- 
tomed to an early pillow, listened with scarcely 
a yawn to the long, and rather strange, narra- 
tive of his host, and made him repeat some 
parts, to be sure of them ; so much at variance 
did they seem with the ordinary course of 
human nature. 

**Whether you be right, sir, or whether 
you be wrong, is not for me to judge,” he 
replied at last ; “all dependeth on the thing 
that should be uppermost, when two big 
principles run counter to each other. But 
whether you be right, sir, or whether you be 
wrong ; there is not a man in fifty thousand 
would have done, as you have done.” 

“‘T have not been free from doubts myself,” 
his host acknowledged, with a weary sigh ; 
“and that has made it so much harder for 
me. Butnow, knowing everything, will you tell 
me, what you believe to be my first duty ?” 

“Give me the night sir, to think it all 
over ; though I don’t see how there can be 
much doubt about it. But I never heard tell, 
of such affairs before ; and things might come 
across me, like enough, in the night-season ; 
the head is always clearer in the morn- 
ing.” The thing, that was coming across the 
old man, was sleep, heavy sleep. for he had 
walked far that day, and the change to the 
Dartmoor air was lulling. 

“Tt is too bad of me to keep you up so 
late ;” Mr. Arthur said, as he looked at his 
watch. “Good night, my friend; and no 
dreams of battle. What a poor life it is to 
dream of!” 

After shaking that honest old hand right 
heartily, the Captain sat down, to compose 
his mind, which was stirred with ‘the many- 
pronged fork of memory. It was not to please 
himself, that he had told his tale ; but partly 
that he might not appear mysterious, or 
churlish, toa trusty friend, and partly because 
he did really desire advice, in the present 
see-saw of his fortunes. A strong man 
scarcely ever takes advice—except in pro- 
fessional questions, or the like—still he may 
be glad sometimes, to have it, and consider it, 
even as he would contemplate a pill. 

While Mr. Arthur was meditating thus, in 
the flatness that follows excitement, he heard 
something soft strike the window behind him, 
which he had just closed: for the night. At 
first he took it for the flip of a bat, or perhaps 
of a Sphinx-moth, attracted by his light ; 
but when it came again, he went, and opened 
out the lattice ; and there he saw a rosebud 
upon the sill outside. 








“Come down softly," said a voice which 
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he knew well, though forgetting fora moment 
whose it was; ‘‘I want to speak to you, 
without disturbing any one.” 

Mr. Short made certain that he must be 
known ; but his friend, with a mind intent 
upon its own affairs, took a big stick before 
he opened his door ; for the outer world was 
very dark, to eyes contracted by candle- 
light. “ Don’t knock me down,” Mr. Short 
said gently; “I am not a thief—no such 
luck—only a thief-catcher.” 

“Set a thief to catch a thief,” replied the 
good man of the house ; “ but what have you 
done with him, and what is it about? Come 
in, and tell me all about it. You are tired ; 
you want something.” 

“T never wanted something more, in all 
my life. Starvation is staring me in the face ; 
and dark as it is, I don’t like her looks.’ I 
feel as if I could crunch a bone, after Nous 
had polished it.” 

““You shall have as nice a bit of cold salt 
round, as ever came from Moreton. I was 
lucky to have it in the house, for we have 
had an unexpected friend to-day. But he is 
gone to bed. Is your thief fastened up?” 

“I defy him to get away,” replied the 
hungry Vicar; “and even if he does, it is 
better than to sacrifice a life so valuable as 


mine. I spent all my dinner-time, in making 
springles, and my poor inside has springled 


me.” 


“ We will soon cure that,” said Mr. Arthur; 
“come into the kitchen. It is the best 
harbour, ina storm of that sort. There now, 
you can talk, while I fetch the victuals.” 

‘Erroneous man, you put the cart before 
the horse. I will talk, by and by. For the 
present, let me feed. Sweet are the uses of 
. adversity. The next fellow I see, with an 
empty stomach, shall walk into my larder. 
Ha, what a draught of ale! Now for the 
loaf! You might cut that meat a trifle 
thicker. Shaving is a waste of time. I can’t 
stop to say, ‘thank you.’ You will perceive 
my gratitude, in my proceedings. Three 
more slices ; never mind about the mustard. 
I never tasted anything so delicious in my 
life. What a piece of luck, that I saw your 
candle !” 

“And a piece of luck for me,” said the 
hospitable Captain ; “I was going to bed, 
perhaps a little in the dumps. I will take a 
glass of ale myself; and then I am at your 
service, if there is anything to do.” 

“ There is a lot to do; but I cannot bear 
to take you from your home, at this time of 
aight. It is simply this—that I have caught, 
and strapped, and left in the depths of the 





moor, that fellow who robbed my house, and 
corded Mrs. Aggett, and stole my grand- 
father’s famous watch. But I don’t know 
how to bring him down. Like all good-for- 
nothings, he weighs heavy.” 

There may have been some jealousy in this. 
remark ; but the Captain was’ thinking of 
more urgent matters. “ How many miles do 
you think it is? - And how long is it safe to 
leave him? You make a point of having 
him, I suppose.” 

“T should think I did. About six miles I 
should say. But the moor scatters all one’s 
ideas of distance.” 

“Very well. Then rest yourself for half- 
an-hour. It will be no loss of time, because 
the moon will be rising, and then we shall be 
able to go twice as fast. Meanwhile I will 
get ready my feretrum.” 

“* My very kind friend,” said Mr. Short, as 
he gladly took the offered pipe, and put up 
his legs to rest a little, “‘ you often use Latin 
words, rather aptly. Among your other in- 
numerable gifts, that one especially surprises. 
me. For aman, who has knocked about 
much in the world, forgets straightway every 
syllable of Latin, except the examples in his 
grammar.” 

“But suppose that I was brought up for 
the Church? Is notthe first of all needs, for 
holy orders, a lively acquaintance with dead 
languages ?” 

‘* My object is to smoke my pipe in peace. 
Go you, and get your stretcher ready.” 

‘“Upon my word, I believe he was in- 
tended for a parson;” thought the weary 
Vicar, as he worked his pipe; “and a very 
good parson has been lost to the world, by 
some sad mishap, not impossibly a pluck. 
But they never used to pluck men, in the 
good old times, half as pluckily as they do 
now. And the man has brains enough for 
anything ; but for his extraordinary crotchet 
of manuring the ground with them. How- 
ever, he is a noble-hearted fellow. Here’s to 
his health, and the increase of such!” 

“ Now, you can see what a simple thing 
this is;” said his host,’ returning from the 
darkness of the door. “I ought to have a 
patent for it; but—but I don’t care. It has 
cost me a good deal of thought, I can assure 
you; though you may see nothing worth 
thinking about. It has these four legs, so 
that you can rest it. And you fold it up like 
this ; and the legs fold too ; and it rides upon 
your back, as easy as an artist’s easel. We 
have often had 3 cwt. of pot-vines upon 
it. And here, in case of heavy weight, we 
have side braces, You take them, and I will 
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carry it; in about two minutes, we will set 
forth. But I must leave a note for my dear 
Rosie. She will be about, long before we can 
return ; or at any rate, she may be, if any- 
thing delays us.” 

Soon the two sturdy men set forth, with the 
waning moon lifting an ivory shoulder, like 
that of Pelops, from the eastern bank of haze. 
They talked but little; for the way was rough, 
and the Captain’s thoughts reverting to his 
own affairs ; of which he said nothing to the 
parson, having done sufficient violence 
already to his habits, by that long narrative 
to Mr. Tucker. Their course was a winding 
one, by reason of the ground, and of dark 
water-beds with bogs among them, so that the 
pale streak of dawn began to show, below the 
mounted moon, by the time they reached the 
Tor. “Shall we knock up old Wisdom in 
his bed?” asked Mr. Short. 

“ You know best ;” his companion replied. 
“But I think it would only be waste of 
time. We can fetch him out, when we 
come back, if we want a little change of 
bearers. You seem very certain that your 
man cannot be gone. But I am never sure 
of anything.” 

“If he is gone, henceforth I will believe 
in witchcraft,” the Vicar answered merrily ; 
“even as my congregation do. Samson him- 
self could not escape such withes.” 

“ Nevertheless, we had better lose no time. 
‘Fast bind, fast find,’ is an excellent pro- 
verb, with a play upon words, such as most 
of them have. It was a pity that you left that 
boy so near him.” 

However Mr. Short was as cock-sure as 
ever, and full of fine faith in his know- 
ledge of knots. So they strode on vigorously, 
down the pastured bottom. 

“I could almost have vowed that this 
must be the spot,” the parson exclaimed at 
last, with serious misgivings; “but places 
are so terribly misleading in the dark. It 
must have been round the next corner, at the 
latest.” 

They turned the next corner, and there 
was no other, but a long straight reach of 
open valley; neither was there any living 
form in sight. With a grim look, and a little 
grinding of his teeth, Mr. Short led his friend 
back to the bend they had just quitted. “We 
must have passed him, among these bushes. 
It is simply impossible that he should have 
moved. I defy him to have stirred ten yards ;” 
he said, 

The Captain smiled provokingly, for he 

some experience of the way in which 
Captives do break loose. “Show me where 





he is ; I will put down my hand-barrow. We 
can find it in a moment, if we find him.” 

“Of course we shall find him,” replied the 
other; “‘no sane person can have a doubt 
about it. He may have rolled a little, as a 
shot rabbit does; but there is no hole for 
him to creep into. Either he has rolled into 
a clump of furze, or into the bed of the 
brook. That’s it. He has managed to get 
down to the brook, to drink. How stupid of 
me, to have overlooked that!” 

With certainty renewed, he went back to 
find him, and searched every tuft of rush and 
wet growth, but there was no sheep-stealer 
there. “This is the spot where the combat 
was ; and here is the mark where the poor 
sheep bled.” Mr. Arthur called down to him, 
as the light grew clearer: “but neither sheep 
nor man remains. Is it your opinion that the 
sheep rolled too?” 

Mr. Short laughed, and said, “You are too 
right. We are done; that is clear. I never 
thought about the sheep. If the mutton is 
gone, so the man must be. What a fool I 
was to ease him of his burden so! And he 
has had the impudence to walk off with it. 
What an atrocious scoundrel!” 

“ Well, I rather admire him, for sticking to 
his purpose. A common rogue would have 
made off light-footed. Gone he is, in spite 
of all your lashings. There can be little 
doubt, that the boy released him.” 

“Little Joe Sage! He would never dare 
to do it. But what is this, stuck upon the 
furze-bush here? ‘Best respects to Rev‘. 
Mr. Short, and will return his visit, some fine 
night.’ Upon my word, it becomes too bad! 
I seem to be made only to be laughed at.” 

“Recover your spirits, my dear friend,” 
said the Captain, with a lofty endeavour not 
to smile; “there are times when all of us 
have that feeling. But every right-minded 
person will look grave, at hearing of your 
trials, and how well you bear them,” 

“ Well, you don’t look over grave, to begin 
with,” complained the poor parson ; and then 
he burst out laughing, wherein Mr. Arthur 
joined, with freedom of true sympathy. 

“It is all very fine for you to laugh,” re- 
sumed the parson, as if he had not been the 
aggressor in that vein ; “ but it is high time 
to look things in the face. Sheep are a 
property, unusually sacred in the eye of the 
law, because so usually stolen. An act of this 
kind is not to be passed over, When my 
goods were stolen it was penes me, to put up 
with it in silence, or to make a stir. But 
when I see another man’s sheep made off 
with, I have no right to sit down, and con- 
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template the process. I am bound to regard 
him, with the utmost rigour of the law.” 

“You have done that already, and a great 
deal more than that. You made him fast 
to his own corpus delicti. But you loosed 
him ; and he took his own Aabeas corpus.” 

“It is too true; there is nothing more 
stinging than amiability abused. However, 
it is not that, that moves me, but the strict 
compulsion of a simple duty. I shall have to 
lay the whole of this matter before the nearest 
magistrate, Colonel Westcombe ; not the 
nearest to Christowell, but the nearest to the 
place where this has happened. And I 
believe he has a kind of shooting-lease of 
this very part where we now stand. So that 
it would be rude almost, to apply to any 
other Justice first.” 

“Certainly it would be. You are quite 
right;” the Captain detected, or perhaps 
imagined, some particles of malice in the 
parson’s words ; “‘if ‘it becomes a matter of 
business, I am ready to appear before Colonel 
Westcombe, or anybody else, who may be 
the proper man. But we must not blame 
the boy, until we know a little more about 
it.” 

**Boys are a bad lot,” said Mr. Short 
decisively ; “they prefer what is nasty to 
nice things to talk of ; and they would rather 
do mischief, than be useful. But I will get 
it out of him. Let us be off. Old Sage 
used to be a good sort of fellow, enormously 
conceited ; what I call a fool of wisdom. He 
knew a great deal better than Farmer Wil- 
liam, the senior Churchwarden, when I spoke 
well; and everybody looked to him to nod 
his head, before they durst rattle a stick in 
church. But since he has been at Oak- 
hampton so much, he has heard some fellows 
who preach without a book ; and it seems to 
have lowered his character. Let us go, and 
rout him up, at once. You had better leave 
your pot-barrow, to be sent for.” 

“Not I;” replied the Captain, with a 
good-tempered smile, for he saw that his 
valued friend was cross. “I am not going 
to have my invention stolen. The beauty 
of it is its portability. Best foot forward, 
and I am your man.” 

When they came to the hut, with the 
beauty of the morning resting on the crags 
above, they found old John, looking wiser 
than a thousand Sphinxes, in the fore-front of 
the hill. “Ah, you gentlemen, gentlemen,” 
he said, “ you do looke crule tired surely! I 
cud a’ told ’e,’twar no good to go hunting 
Jack o’ lantern. Howsever, I never expects 
narrabody to harken to me nowadays.” 





“Fetch out your little rogue of a grand- 
son ;” the Vicar demanded sternly. 

“ Passon, havea care what you be saying,” 
Mr. Sage answered, as he shortened up his 
braces ; “ne’er a one of our vam’ly hath had 
that name applied to him, without” haction 
good at law. The poor buy hath been fast 
aslape all night, in the cornder behind - of 
me. Did you plaze to think, he were your 
Jack o’ lantern?” 

“This beats everything!” exclaimed the 
parson ; while the Captain laughed, till he 
was almost fit to cry, and old John with 
amazement regarded them both. 

‘‘*T wor natteral,” he said, “ to come of so 
much night-work. You good gentlefolks be 
pixie-ridden. What a many cases of it I 
have zeed! My own grandveyther had 
it dree times, becaas he were a bit weak- 
minded. But it comes off easy, when you 
know the cure. Go you to the biggest stone 
in sight, and make the cross upon it, and 
then eat fried bakkon. Her shall be ready, 
gentlemen, by the time you be; if so be I 
can only get little Joe awake, to rout the vire 
up.” Having washed at the spring, he went 
indoors apace} for he wanted his breakfast 
also. 


CHAPTER XXX.—QUO WARRANTO? 


“ THERE is nothing to be done;” said 
Colonel Westcombe, when Mr. Short had 
told him the whole of his adventures; “ it 
was your duty, as eye-witness of a felony, to 
lay an information about it. But after that, 
you see, we get no further. None of us can 
say what this man’s name is. We have heard 
something vague about a warrant being 
issued, and a good reward offered for his ap- 
prehension. But who can apprehend him, 
when even you have failed? And, if he 
were taken, he would soon get off. There 
is not a lock-up that would hold him in the 
county ; and we could not send him off to 
London, if that is where he ought to be, 
without at least three examinations, and 
remands—supposing that he would stay ir 
custody, so long; which could hardly be ex- 
pected of him. But you may feel this, as 
you go home—which you shall not do till 
you have dined with us—that you have done 
your duty, and been wonderfully near the 
fulfilment ‘of a public duty. Although, as I 
said, he would have got off afterwards, by 
the aid of Attorneys, or the Ironmongers. 
I have had some experience of the Bench 
already ; our intentions are good, but we do 
not see our meaning. Whenever he is caught, 
(as he must be, in the end,) I hope thatit 
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may be beyond us altogether. I would not 
discourage you from laying hands on him; 
but, if you can do it outside our division, it 
would be a much better thing for every- 
body.” 

“ And that is your settled conclusion, is 
it? That, because a man is hard to catch, 
we must not attempt to catch him! If your 
practice with the Frenchmen had been such, 
what a thorough thrashing you would have 
got!” 

“Of course we should,” the Colonel an- 
swered ; “‘and thoroughly deserved it too. 
But there never will be such a set of men 
again. There are no such fellows in the 
commission of the peace.” 

“If you consider it the right thing to be 
beaten by a rogue, because you have none 
but fools to help you ; there is nothing more 
for me to say, Colonel Westcombe.” 

“Now don’t be so peppery, my dear 
friend,” said the Colonel, offering an easy 
chair ; “ if there is anything you can suggest, 


sit down, and talk over it quietly. Every- 
body knows your abilities, Short. You must 
not imagine that because they have made me 
a ‘beak,’ as it is called, I set myself up, to 
lay down the law, to a clever man like you. 
I know nothing whatever of the law, any 


more than the rest of the J. P.’sdo. We try 
to act, according to the light of common 
sense. And what more can you expect of 
us?” 

** Certainly nothing beyond common sense. 
We are glad that you should have it—pos- 
sibly, as a new gift of office. But is it common 
sense, that a neighbourhood, however wild, 
and thinly peopled it may be, should be 
harassed for months, by a desperate fellow, 
simply because he is‘desperate? And that 
you, with your stern sense of discipline, my 
friend, should put up with it, and make 
excuses for it!” 

“Well, I don’t like it. And I may be 
doing more than you know of, to try to put a 
stop to it. Whose sheep was it, that was 
killed, and stolen? He should come, and 
sign a deposition.” 

“The sheep affair is nothing, in compari- 
son with the rest. Are we all to be sheep, 
and have our throats cut, at the first conve- 
nience of that villa?’ How much longer, 
till you do something ?” 

“That depends mainly upon circum- 
stances,” replied: the Colonel blandly; 
“drum-head law will not do here. | There is 
Jome informality about the warrant ; if what I 
was told the other day is true. The Coroner 
issued his warrant first, somewhere in Surrey, ' 





or in Bucks, perhaps it was. And after 
that, the magistrates issued theirs, and both 
of them were wrong, they seem to say. 
However, that is not in any way my busi- 
ness; and’ I have heard a dozen stories 
as to what his name is. If I could have 
my own way, my plan would be to treat 
him as a brigand, hunt him down, and 
then hand him over to the civil authori- 
ties, with a double twist of tent-rope round 
his moving members. But such things are 
not to be done, in this age.” 

“I fear that we are tumbling all to pieces 
now,” said Mr. Short, trying to be brisk 
about it ; “I am not at all a stickler for the 
fine old times, but I do like a little bit of 
decency. When a man shows any sign of 
real wit, I can make over-much allowance for 
him ; for the chuckle in his brain upsets his 
sense. But’ look at this thing, written here 
in pencil; there is no wit in it, only vulgar 
insolenice.” 

“You could searcely expect,” replied the 
Colonel, examining the paper found upon 
the furze-bush; ‘‘thata man’s jocosity should 
be at its best, when he has been strapped up 
for some hours. But I call this very fair ; 
not strikingly facetious perhaps, but civil, 
and well-worded. And it shows good will, 
to a limited extent. Come, come, we must 
not be’too hard upon him. I never did 
believe that story, about his murdering two 
women. Look! The man spells every word 
correctly, at any rate so far as I can judge; 
and I. have had some experience in that, 
though I left) school very early. Do you 
mean to tell me, Short, that any man would 
murder two womenpwho could spell like that, 
on the spur of the moment, and by a lan- 
tern?” 

“ A’ maight, and yet again a’ maightn’t ; as 
our Farmer William says;” Mr. Short was 
not going to add to his troubles an argument 
on so abstruse a point. “I suppose he has 
let your grouse alone ?” 

Colonel Westcombe was too good to sup- 
pose, that his friend could mean, by that last 
remark, any paltry insinuation. “I don’t 
know whether he has, or not,” was all he 
said about it. | 

“Well now,” continued the Vicar, who 
ought to have been more ashamed than he 
actually was; “I want to know what you 
make out of those letters, or half-letters, here 
at the top of the paper. You see that this 
paper has been torn off, probably after being 
doubled down, from a sheet of something— 
perhaps a letter. The crease, which has 
guided the severance, was meant, most likely, 
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to have come beneath the last line of the 
letter ; but instead of that, it happens to have 
taken the last line, pretty nearly along its 
belt, as one might say. We have the lower 
half of the words still here; in some places 
more, and in some parts less ; for the writing 
is not to a nicety straight, though more so 
than happens in nine cases out of ten. Can 
you make out what these words have been?” 

“Not I;” replied the Colonel, “’tis as 
much as I can do, to make out words, when 
I get them in the lump. I could not read 
even print, bisected. And, if this isa private 
communication, what right have we to exert 
our brains upon it ?” 

“Every possible right, against such a 
villain, to protect society from him. I have 
spared no labour to decipher that bisected 
line, and I am pretty sure that I have done 
so; although there are some words still un- 
certain. With the upper half, it would have 
been much easier work ; still I think that I 
have made the words out—‘ to remove her, 
at one day’s notice. But beware of harming 
her.’ And the signature, in the same line 
with it, was either Y. Y. or G. G.—What 
mischief is this fellow up to next ?” 

“‘ Whatever it is, I shall be much obliged 
to him, if he will do it on your side of the 
moor. Over in Bovey Tracy, and Moreton, 
and Newton, there are magistrates of long 
magisterial descent, who understand wicked 
ways, and the way to deal with them. But 
here, there is nobody to give me the lead, or 
even to back me up, if I should take it. And 
everybody wants me to put down everybody 
else, because I have been accustomed to fight 
the French. It is quite another pair of shoes, 
I can tell you.” 

“ Of course it is, and they do not fit you; 
however you will trudge on, till they do. 
You have the right stuff for it, good will, 
common sense, activity, and the love of jus- 
tice. You will be the best Justice in the 
county, after two or three years of experience, 
and the most popular, and the most respected 
one; because of your upright and generous 
nature.” 

“You ought to be more consistent, Short; 
you were running me down, not two minutes 
ago.” 

“ And so I will, when it is necessary ; for 
I give every man his due, be it praise or 
blame. But without going into that, what 
does this line mean? I make something 
serious of it.” 

“If you can make head, or tail of it, al- 
though it is all tail already, you ought to be 
chief-constable of the county.” 





“A man who can’t catch his own thief! 
However, by the light of imagination, I do 
make some tail of it. My interpretation is, 
that these rogues mean to carry off Rose 
Arthur.” 

Colonel Westcombe looked at Mr. Short, 
with intense, yet rational amazement. “I 
have known you make wonderful hits,” he 
said ; “‘ and the cleverest woman in Okehamp- 
ton says, that you have beaten her thoroughly. 
Still, you must have something more to show, 
than this broken line, before you speak like 
that.” 

“Certainly, I have other things to go by ; 
and I will tell you what they are. I have 
not spoken about them sooner ; because my 
friend Arthur had his reasons—which are 
quite unknown to me—for holding aloof from 
your good Worship. But since you have 
found him out, and met him, my restriction 
vanishes. I mean, that I am at liberty to 
mention him to you; which I could not pro- 
perly do before. Very well, I know, though 
I have not told him of it, that this infamous 
fellow, whoever he may be—has been prowl- 
ing, more than once about his place, although 
there are no sheep there to steal, neither is 
his house worth robbing. Also I know from 
two or three things, which I have picked up, 
in hunting out my own grievance, that he 
has done this, at the instigation of another 
fellow, perhaps even worse than himself. 
Therefore, I begin to smell a rat.” 

“ I never could see into a complication ;” 
the Colonel replied, with his honest face 
quite red, for he had taken a great liking to 
Miss Arthur; “I always look at men, as if 
they were like me.” 

“That is the worst of being honest, You 
are almost sure to make that mistake. And 
poor Arthur makes it also, and will probably 
have to pay for it. He believes entirely in a 
stupid fellow, who means no harm, I dare 
say; but means his own good, first of all. 
The fellow relies on his thickness, like a 
crocodile letting down his eyelids. But he 
sees a deal more than he pretends to see; 
and Betty Sage tells me that he has been and 
bought a red-cushioned chair, to go to sleep 
in. It follows, that he must have had a tip; 
and where would he get it, without treachery ? 
He never comes to church, and he doesn’t 
send his children. They are becoming a 
nest of savages, at Brent-fuzz corner, where 
he lives. I have told Arthur, that it is his 
duty, to make his workmen come to church ; 
but he told me, that he never meddled with 
such matters.” : 

“TI think that he was quite right,” replied 
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the Colonel; “he might try to persuade 
them ; as I do with mine. Anything more 
is beyond his business. ‘They resent it ; and 
in their place, we should do the same.” 

“That is true enough; and I have not 
pressed it. Still, the fellow used to come to 
church; and he sleeps enough for two, in 
the week-days. Our schoolmaster used to 
have to knock him on the head, on account 
of the snoring noise he made; and that was 
sometimes undesirable. But it roused up 
the others; and in his absence, old Jacobs, 
who must be doing something with his rod, 
has given offence, by administering a rap to 
men, who are considerable ratepayers. And 
that makes us miss Sam Slowbury.” 

“JT can understand that. But reflect a 
moment, Short. May not the want of this 
outlet have created some prejudice in your 
mind, against the man?” 

“ Not in the least. It has only induced 
me to consider his evil ways. And I do not 
dwell upon these large points only. But the 
other day I came upon him, round a corner, 
in the thick of my friend’s plantation. And 
instead of being fast asleep, he was standing 
up, staring as if he had just seen a ghost. 
‘What’s the matter, Sam?’ I said; and 
Nous, who was with me, pelted away, in full 


hunt of someenemy. Sam could not answer; 
but his eyes were jumping, like peppercorns, 
in a mill, going to be ground. He wanted to 
look at me ; and he wanted to look after the 
vanished one ; and also after Vous ; and most 


of all, he wanted to be looking nowhere. So 
I spoke again; and I said, ‘Sam, the Devil 
hath got hold of thee.’ When he heard 
those words, he laid hold of a tree ; and you 
might have heard his heart go thumping. 
‘ Make a clean breast of it, Sam,’ 1 exhorted 
him, in my deepest pulpit-voice; and he 
gurgled in his throat, and was trying to fetch 
words, when back comes that confounded 
Nous. You know what the training of that 
dog is. When he has anything particular to 
say, or any excuse to urge for his failures, he 
sits up and begs, like a little lap-dog. Well, 
he came, and sat up in that ludicrous style, 
between Sam Slowbury and me; and the 
whole of Sam’s conscience was gone in a 
second. I never felt more put out with 
Vous. I know it was unjust—you need not 
tell me. But there was a sort of crisis ; and 
he had undone it. I shall never get such an 
opportunity again. Before I could recover 
my condition to go on with it, Slowbury was 
grinning, with a fine red face, and all his 
little budget of wits come back.” 

“And a little budget will beat a big one, 





Short,” said the Colonel, who enjoyed his 
friend’s upset; “ I have seen that, a hundred 
times ; and I have done it myself, sometimes, 
with the clever people. Not that I could 
ever doit with you though, my friend. Keep 
out of the range of the rifle-men.” 

“Tt is a trifle altogether,” continued the 
Vicar, “ that I should be laughed at, through 
the sheer force of circumstances—which have 
been most sadly against me of late—by a dis- 
loyal member of my parish, who was just 
reduced properly to his marrow-bones. I 
care not two skips of a flea for that; because 
I must collar him by and by. I trust in the 
justice of my cause, and the coal and blanket 
club, to which he must pay up seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, or lose fifteen. I shall 
have him full of piety, by All Saints’ Day ; 
but the pest is to have lost the clean breast 
he was making. I could not help giving 
Nous a smack for his absurdity.” 

“Then you ought to have had it your- 
self;” said his friend ; “but what do you 
suppose you would have heard from Sam ? 
You have such a gift of putting things to- 
gether, that you must know, (almost as well 
4s if youhad heard it ;) what had happened 
to him.” 

“He had given.audience to some rogue, 
perhaps this very villain who has robbed me 
of my watch, and who wants to have his turn 
with Arthur. Why should Vous have set off, 
like that, unless he smelled a well-known 
enemy? A common tramp, or a workman 
on the lounge, would never have stirred him 
up like that. He recognised some one who 
had wronged him, by his scent, and probably 
pursued him, till he crossed the stream.” 

“You will lose your favourite,” replied 
Colonel Westcombe; “unless he controls 
his feelings better. That man will kill him, 
if they meet again. But why have you not 
given Mr. Arthur warning of this dangerous 
fellow prowling round his place? That seems 
to me the first thing you should have done.” 

“With an ordinary man, it would have 
been so. And even in his case, I have 
doubted. But he lives a peculiar life, and 
detests any interference, or suggestion. Also 
I have felt that, without more proof, I might 
do a great wrong to Slowbury, who has a 
large family depending on his wages. There- 
fore I resolved to wait a little, and endeavour 
myself to intercept the danger. And now, 
I shall be glad of your advice.” . 

“T believe that you have acted aright so 
far. Wisely, I mean, as well as justly. But 
what to do next—I must have time to think.” 
Here the Colonel began to move his Icng 
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grey eye-brows, as he always did, to aid grave 
mental process. “In the first place, it can- 
not be the desire of the law, that such a 
fellow. should go on defying it for ever. 
Sarcastic as you are, you can hardly maintain, 
that such would be the desire of the law.” 

“One would scarcely think so; unless one 
judged the law by its actions. And that 
would not be fair ; because it does not judge 
us so.” 

“ Very well; let us take that for granted. 
Assuming then, as we may safely do, that the 
law would like to catch that man, how are 
we to carry out its wishes? I am told that 
it would take at least a company of soldiers, 
not such fellows as they have now, but really 
disciplined and seasoned men, to surround 
his haunts, and work him out.' He shifts his 
quarters, according to the weather, and the 
time of year, and the condition of his health, 
which must upon the whole be strong; or 
surely he would be laid up with ague. How 
he escapes it, I cannot understand.” 

“ He must be doubled up with rheumatism, 
if it were not for the frequent change of air, 
and the constant use of this specific.” .. Here 
Mr. Short showed Colonel. Westcombe the 
cover of a pill-box, which he had found near 
the place of his conflict with.the felon ;:and 
his friend knew immediately, what it was, 
and shook his head sadly, that-the rogues 
should be so clever. 

“He may live in the bogs for weeks toge- 
ther, if he has plenty of those,” said the 
Colonel ; “I wish I. could get my young 
grouse to take them ; for I fear they find the 
climate damp. But now about this villain— 
if indeed he is a villain; for I hear that he 
entertains a high regard for me, though he 
has not extended it to you, my friend—it 
appears to me, that we must not be rash, but 
first get a new warrant from head-quarters, 
which would prove that we are, in jearnest ; 
and then put our heads.. together, ,how' to 
execute it.. I don’t know: this-matter right 
out, at present. As Jack used.to say,/when 
he was at Oxford, ‘ I haven’t gotit up ;’ though 
he never broke down, because he is blest with 
such ability... But from what I hear, he was 
first to be arrested upon the.warrant.of the 
Coroner ; and when that came to.-nothing, 
some jealousy arose; and I, don’t know 
exactly how. it was. However, there seems 
to be a warrant now flourishing; only lam 
told that the name. is wrong. - However, 'I 
shall see a man on Tuesday fortnight, who 
will be able to tell us more about ity And 
then we shall be able to.take some steps.” 

“ But how many steps will he have taken ? 








My dear friend, you used not to be like this. 
Did you wait till Tuesday fortnight, when the 
enemy was in front of you?” 

“Not we. But that was quite a different 
thing. We understood what we were at. 
But now, I must tell you candidly, that I 
don’t know.” Then the Colonel laughed ; 
and the Parson did the same. 

“Tt is all very fine to laugh,” resumed the 
latter; ‘but the thing is no joke after all. It 
seems to be a lucky thing, that he got away; or 
you might have committed me for an assault. 
I shall take good care, not to risk my life again ; 
if this is the proper course of justice. But 
who is our great authority, who will set things 
straight, in three weeks’ time ?” 

“My old friend; General Punk, has pro- 
mised to be with us for the shooting then. 
Of course, you will join us, and bring JVous. 
Now you need not smile; for the General has 
promised to go to the Authorities, and’ put 
things straight. It is useless to beat about 
the bush like this. I feel the reproach of it, 
as much as you do. And:the very first instant, 
when I see my way 2 

“« The truth of it.is,” said Mr. Short, “ that 
the brigands helped you well in Spain ; and 
you love and ‘admire the whole tribe of 
them.” 


CHAPTER XXXI,—THE SILVER KEY. 


WHILE these things thus were going on, or 
to -put it more correctly, sticking fast, the 
people concerned about them in London 


were getting into active ways. Mrs. Giblets, 
and her daughter Mary, now went out along 
the streets, and across them too, almost as 
calmly. as if it had been Northernhay. — Find- 
ing no harm come of: this, they began to 
despise both road and pavement, till the 
widow of Barnstaple’s mayor at last took to 
hitching up her dress, and’ holding up her 
hand, and putting a stop to the public con- 
veyances,'as often as fancy impelléd her to 
see what that shop over the way was. Ina 


) word, they treated our vast metropolis, as if 


their own family had built it. 

“Only you mind one thing, Mary,” Mrs. 
Giblets used to: say, before she tied her 
bonnet strings; “if any man asketh you the 
way to this part, or to thiccy, you look at 
him, as if you: knew, but refused to hold 
discourse, with him. dt is the commonest 
trick they have, for finding out where you 
come from; and then they get you, down an 
alley, and your friends may put you in the 
paper.” -To which Mary always made reply ; 
“ Not they, mother.’ Have no‘ fear for me, 
’twould take a'‘deep one to best me now. 
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You ask Aunt Snacks what I said to the tea- 
If ever you saw a man look aston- 


fishman. 
ished,” 

“He won’t be the only one, my dear. 
We shall astonish more than him, before 
we get back to Exeter.” 

For now Mrs. Giblets had strict orders 
from her brother, to leave no stone unturned, 
in tracing the intentions of the red-faced man. 
There had been some counsel between Mr. 
Arthur, and:his good friend the timber-mer- 
chant; wherein, Mr. Tucker, having keen 
appreciation of the great human final cause, 
4, s. d., urged upon his host the expediency 
of going to look after that same in London. 
However it is not an easy thing to break the 
habitude: of years, and the. sense of peace; 
and beyond that, the Captain kad good 
reason for not.quitting home just now. His 
foremost duty and entire love bound him to 
his daughter. there ; and to leave her in that 
lonely house, or to put her elsewhere, or to 
take her with him, would all be either bad, 
or doubtful. , Moreover he had his) own 
proud dislike, of making any overture to 
his father, after all that had passed between 
them ; and he felt that the hand which had 
driven him away, should be held out to him, 
before he rushed to take it. Therefore, he 
refused to go to London, 

But an agent is often more impulsive 
than his principal, and.so was Mr. Tucker 
now. ‘To him it appeared a burning shame, 
that rogues should: be left to work their 
will, through ‘magnanimous neglect. On 
the Captain’s behalf, and with his. leave, he 
resolved at.least to watch the case, and keep 
him informed of urgency. And to help him, 
he could scarce have found a better ally than 
the enterprising: Snacks. 

This man’s conduct. was: not wholly un- 
tainted. by self-interest; He had the privilege 
of knowing Messrs. Powderhorn & Bullrush, 
the Solicitors. for the, Railway Company, 
whose hot:haste. had been so impeded by the 
crotchety old Earl... With: the arrogance of 
all Railway lawyers, they had taken it quite 
as a_personal affront, that their powers of 
compulsory: purchase. should meet with even 
a moderate demur. To overbear all such 
small nonsense, was their manner with small 
men. But-agreat landowner, like the Earl, 
was not.to:be overborne so gaily ; and there 
were some informalities about. their. plans, 
and. notices, which might throw them over 
for another twelvemonth, if keenly sifted. by 
big-fee’d counsel. . Therefore-they hated the 
‘Earl, as if he had rushed. into: their office— 
which the gout, alas, prevented—and submitted 





to them, for Counsel’s opinion, a vigorous 
kick at every acting partner. Being aware of 
this perhaps unworthy, but certainly natural 
sentiment, Mr, Snacks saw his way to getting 
a grateful allotment, below market-figures ; if 
he could only succeed in putting a big spoke 
into the bad Earl’s wheel. So that he shared 
the tender interest of his Devonshire visitors, 
in the gloomy and rather lonely mansion, 
standing within those ivied walls, 

If any man wants to get into a house, 
where he has no right to be, let him set 
feminine wits at work, and defy them to 
accomplish it. It does not follow that he 
will get in himself; but the better one will 
do so, and tell him all she sees; which is 
certain to be far beyond his sight. And 
good Mrs. Snacks, being stirred up thus, 
resolved that the mistress of three. husbands 
should never be beaten by, a;stupid lot of 
maids, who understood nothing: but the way 
to bang the door. 

If there were time, it might seem worth 
while, to tell how this lady did get in ; after 
carefully watching all the bays. of wall, to be 
certain when the run might best be made. 
Bat although it was a noble exploit, who but 
she can tell the tale? And there is not room: 
to let her do it, because the largeness of her 
mind embraces a family of fifty narratives, 
during the production of a singleone. Enough 
it is, to say that some very honest fellow, who 
supplied the premises with something large— 
whether it were milk, or oil, or ale, was per- 
suaded to consider half-a-crown solong, that he 
set down his cans against the spring-door in the 
wall; and Mrs. Snacks, quite overcome with 
the heat of the day,:slipped in, and. fainted. 
Being) stilJ.. unmarried, this man, . became 
alarmed, for Mrs. Snacks was of considerable 
size, and he hurried to the house, and called 
out maids ; in pursuance of whom came the 
housekeeper, a truly pretentious and excellent _ 
woman; married into the name of ‘ Tubbs.’ 


At first, Mrs. Tubbs, was inclined to- be 


haughty, and to fetch the gardener and a 
groom, and send the,invader to the nearest 
chemist’s shop. But as soon, as she saw a mag- 
nificent gold chain peeping through the poor 
lady's. mantle, and .six fine rings upon the 
poor limp fingers, the noblest feelings of her 
heart were touched, and she whispered the sad 


-words—* Cholera, syncope, collapse; I fear. 


Sir. John says that it is notinfectious. .Don’t 
be frightened, you. stupid girls, Bring the 
poor dear to my downstairs room. _ Luckily, 
Mr. Gaston is from home.. Weare not quite 
savages, I should hope. Stuff! Ifyou won't 
help to carry her, I will.” 
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Mrs. Tubbs knew a good deal of medicine, 
and kept certain antidotes of her own, which 
she longed to try first upon somebody else ; 
and so efficacious were these, that Mrs. Snacks, 
submitting, like a martyr, to the palatable 
parts, comprising very old therry-brandy, was 
able to sit up in three-quarters of an hour, 
and confessed to a genial glow throughout 
her system. 

“‘ How sad it does seem, that we should be 
such poor things!” she whispered, through 
her tears, to her kind preserver ; “ but without 
that, how should we ever know the warm 
hearts from the cold ones? I suppose, that 
we all adhere to life; even when best pre- 
pared to go. And in my case, it would have 
been so sad; because of my husband, who 
adores me, and my child who has such lofty 
expectations. Oh Mrs. Tubbs, shall I live 
long enough to thank you?” 

“T trust that you will, Ma’am, if you take 
another glass. Your colour is come back 
most charming. I was very near sending for 
Sir John Tickell, his lordship’s own doctor ; 
but you looked up at me, out of your symp- 
toms, so confiding; and you see, he could 
not have done much more.” 

“ Nor a quarter so much, dear Mrs. Tubbs. 
I shall always declare that you saved my life. 


It came all across me in such a sudden way; 
and you understood it, in a moment!” 
“That I did, Ma’am, from keeping my eyes 


open. What else can I do in such a house 
as this? But there! I mustn’t trouble you, 
with our affairs.” 

“It seems to be a sort of Institution. It 
struck me in that light, before my seizure, 
and I just had the sense to think it safer than 
the street. But little could I dream of such 
skill within,” 

“Tis a queer sort of Institution, Ma’am. 
However it is not my place to talk ; and talk 
. I never do, not to my own sister, though her 
husband is a tanner in Bermondsey.” 

“ Mrs. Tubbs, you are quite right. People 
are so apt to pry; and gossip is so hateful. 
In all my life I never could abide it, and 
shut myself out of many doors through that. 
You may know what I am, when I tell you, 
that although we have a nice house, with 
bow windows, looking right over the Regency 
Park, it never hath come into my mind to 
ask whose Institution this was here. I look 
out of my windows, and my neighbours may 
look in ; but as for a desire to look into theirs, 
the mere idea of a thought about it hath 
never been known to come into my mind.” 

“Excuse me, Ma'am ;” Mrs. Tubbs replied, 
with a new light of interest kindling in her 





eyes; “but if I may make so bold, did you 
come from the West of England ?” 

“From the West, and the best of the 
West,” said Mrs. Snacks, who could tell what 
Mrs. Tubbs was; “‘ my father lived at Crediton 
all his life; and my brother was the Mayor of 
Barnstaple.” 

“I am not Devonshire, so to speak ; or 
not altogether that, and that only;” Mrs. 
Tubbs answered, with her finger-tips meeting, 
while she thought the subject out ; “ but my 
father was of very excellent parentage in 
Somerset ; and my dear mother, who I lost 
without the knowledge, came away direct, in 
early days, from a substantial house at Apple- 
dore. And if we can only find the papers, 
and my good husband comes up again,— 
which he generally does, at about three years, 
because he is a seafaring man,—the best 
authorities say that no one will be able to 
keep us out of it. Perhaps you have heard 
of the matter, Ma’am—West Boddlebury farm, 
near Appledore?” 

“Of course, I have, over and over again. 
But my husband is the one who understands 
those things; and we have very influential 
friends near there. Some of them are at our 
house now, come to see London, and spend 
their money. If you could manage to come 
and see us, and have a bit of early dinner 
with us, as they do in Devonshire, my husband, 
who is an extraordinary man, might thank 
you for saving my life, or at least prolonging 
it—although I feel a little queer again—and 
you might gain some information of the 
greatest value to you.” 

“ Looking at you sitting there ma’am ;” 
said Mrs, Tubbs, who had thought it prudent 
to take some disinfectant fluid, “with your 
fine west-country colour, such as London 
burns away, thinking of what you might have 
been in an hour, as our fishmonger was, bluer 
than his ewn mackerel-fish; it do seem to 
me to have been a providence, that the side- 
walk door was open. We have a great gen- 
tleman here, who is, the Master’s master, as 
the saying goes, and keeps the household 
most select. None of the lower ones can 
get out; and he would like to keep me 
boxed up too. ButI went to my lord, when 
I knew that he was in one of his kicking 
tempers ; and I said—‘ My lord, is it your 
orders, that I am to be locked in here, after 
all the years that I have served you?’ And 
he roared out—‘ Tubbs shall go where she 
likes. -Tubbs has my orders to go, when she 
pleases, to-——- notatallatanice place, Ma'am, 
which I will not offend you by speaking of, 
though patronised by the nobility. And ever 
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since that, I have made a point of taking my 
walk in the park, of a Sunday, and looking 
about for sailors’ hats ; for my husband must 
come home some day, and perhaps with a 
pocket full of money. For the Lord, He 
doeth all things well.” 

‘“‘Indeed He does ;” Mrs. Snacks replied ; 
“‘my husband knows all about the shipping, 
and he has some connection with the Docks. 
Then Mrs. Tubbs, we shall expect you at two 
o'clock next Sunday. We generally have a 
turbot first, with Aylesbury ducks, and marrow- 
tats, to follow. But perhaps that would not 
be to your taste. In these large establish- 
ments, you live so well.” 

“Not at all, Ma’am, not at all. We are 
kept very close here, I can tell you. We lead 
a very sedentary life, and have not even seen 
a duckling yet.” 

“Then my dear Mrs. Tubbs, we shall 
expect you. Here is my card, and our gate 
is never locked. Or shall we send the car- 
riage for you? No, you prefer to be inde- 
pendent. And I will follow your example. 
I will just slip out and get a cab, before that 
formidable man comes back. He might con- 
sider me an intruder, and that would be un- 
pleasant to you, I can see.” 

“My dear lady,” exclaimed Mrs. Tubbs, 
“Tam not one to be lorded over by a man no 
better than myself. It has been going on too 
long. I never speak of private matters. But 
you will not blame me when I come to see you, 
if I should make bold to consult you a little, 
concerning my own position, which is a trial 
beyond my mind at times.” 

' Accordingly, when this faithful person, 
punctual to her hour on Sunday, had made a 
pre-eminent dinner, and admired the view of 
a crowd in the park (who might be taken 
thus far off, for London trees walking off 
their woes), and then had refused more Fron- 
tignac—a wine that has gone the way of all 
fashion—because she was determined to con- 
sider slowly what Mr. Snacks had said about 
investment, when she happened to confess 
that she had put by, in spite of hard times, 
just a little bit of money ; and when she had 
been persuaded, as a favour, to everybody 
present, and especially her host, to relent 
from that refusal, and touch flower-bells with 
Mr. Snacks (who was an exceedingly pleasant 
man), really such a desire to please those, 
who had pleased her so much, became estab- 
lished in her kind heart, that Mrs. Giblets, 
and Mrs. Snacks, and even Mary—although 
she was ordered to run away three times, and 
so lost three half minutes, before she ven- 
tured back again—one-with another, putting 
XXII—37 





things together, could enter into all the 
affairs of that interesting house, almost as 
clearly as if they had the privilege of living 
there. 

To put into a few words a story which cost 
many, the present Earl Delapole, although 
by nature of haughty and imperious vein, in 
his later years had fallen deeply under the 
influence of a man, whe had made his way 
upward from post to post. From the posi- 
tion of farm-bailiff, and rent-collector’s deputy, 
upon a small part of the Earl’s estates, he 
had risen to be the general agent, steward, 
manager, and master. There still were 
times when the rightful lord, who was of 
a very suspicious mind, would rebel, break 
out most violently, and order his enemy 
to quit his sight, and his premises, for 
ever. At such times, Mr. Gaston used to 
fling out of the house, and bang the door ; 
but the next day, he was back again, having 
made himself indispensable ; all that violence 
only tightened the noose, as with a well-set 
wire. Mrs. Tubbs could not say, whether 
she considered him a rogue, or not ; perhaps, 
if he had not been so boisterous, and so domi- 
neering, she would have thought him deficient 
in principle ; but she had never known a 
rogue with a voice so loud, and a face so 
red. 

The Earl, who was now in his eightieth 
year, was falling more and more completely 
into the power of this tyrant. Noone ever 
came to brighten his dulness, or divert his 
mind towards any kind of charity ; although 
he must have a mint of money, in land, and 
houses, and leather bags. Mr. Gaston would 
take good care of that. Only his doctor, Sir 
John Tickell, who always went about with a 
trumpet—which perhaps was make-believe, 
because he hated questions—and his lawyer, 
Mr. Latimer, though even he seemed to be 
shut out now, and his shaver (who could not 
be shut out), these were all that were let in 
now, with any sort of grace about it. If any 
old gentleman, who had carried on highly, in 
the fine old times, with his lordship, desired 
to shake him by the hand once more, and to 
lighten it up for him to hold on, and to say 
things witty, as they used to be—there was 
no other message, when his card came in, 
but that his lordship was in great pain to-day. 
And so the very best of them dropped off ; 
gentlemen, who must have been the foremost 
of their day, in carrying on high wickedness. 
Mrs. Tubbs liked them, because they were 
gentlemen ; not such soft-mouths as you see 
now. But although she liked them, and they 
liked her (as their compliments on her ap- 
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pearance proved), she durst not authorise 


man, or maid, to show them up to his lord- | 


ship’s room. And this had grown sadly 
upon the Earl; quite according to Mr. 
Gaston’s wishes, ever since the grandson 
died, following that poor lord his father, who 
had never been much to speak of. How- 
ever, it was known among the older ones, 
that there was another son somewhere, or at 
any rate there used to be; but the Earl had 
refused to have him mentioned, because of 
some trouble that he had been through. 
And although he might forgive him now, for 


the sake of the land and the title, Mrs. Tubbs | 


was sure that Mr. Gaston would give him no 
chance of repentance. 
‘“‘ That is how things always goes, with our 


great families ;” said Mr. Snacks, a liberal of | 


the largest order, who liked the world to go 
up and down. “Men who think that no- 
thing less than a coach and four, of their own 
driving, is fit tocome through their property. 
Their time is pretty well up, on this earth. 
But the son, if there is one, should be looked 
up, to make a good title to the Company.” 

Through the caution of the timber-mer- 
chant, none of those present knew that the 
missing son could be found on Dartmoor ; 
though some of them began to suspect it. 

“ But if these troubles go on much longer, 
what am I to do?” asked the good house- 
keeper, who felt that she might have unbur- 





| dened her mind, to bring worse burden after- 
wards; “I can throwup mysituation of course; 
| and Goodness knows it is a gloomy one.” 
| “No, ma’am, no!” exclaimed Mr. Snacks ; 
| “you must not contemplate such a step. 
| For the good of the family, you must not do 
that. You are so placed, that an immensity 
depends upon your discretion, and forbearance. 
To-morrow is Monday. I will feel my way 
towards getting you those shares we spoke of. 
If I succeed, as I fully hope to do, your 
money will be doubled by Friday morning. 
My investments are never speculative, but 
sound as the Bank of England. I will not 
say a syllable, to disturb your mind. Cast off 
every thought about it. I shall act for you, with 
even more discretion than I should employ 
about my own affairs. And I think I can 
promise you another thing. From my inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Docks, I shall 
have the pleasure of telling you next Sunday, 
if you most kindly renew your visit, the latitude 
and longitude of Captain Tubbs; and perhaps 
the very day when he must come home, after 
making all allowance for wind and weather.” 
This brought a very nice smile into the 
eyes of the house-keeping lady, who was not 
so very old; and if Mr. Gaston could have 
seen how warmly and gratefully she wished 
her new friends good night, perhaps it would 
have made him grind his teeth, and hesitate 
about his next proceeding. 








OLD AND NEW CREEDS. 


By THE REv. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 


HE title I have given to this paper is 
that of Old and New Creeds, and my 
reason is, that I am going to offer some 
remarks on two articles which appeared in 
the WVineteenth Century, a few months ago, by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and which were called 
“Qld and New Creeds.” And one purpose 
I have is to utter a warning against that 
creedless condition into which so many 
helplessly subside. A man may have. given 
up his belief in Christianity after long, solemn, 
and painful thought; he may have felt con- 
strained to tear himself away from the faith 
of parents and friends and childhood, and 
the pangs may have been like the tearing 
away a piece of one’s life. But such a man 
is not likely to remain in a. creedless condi- 
tion. His sincerity and intensity will never 
let him rest until he has found some little 
ground on which he may stand, something 
on which a shelter may be raised to take 
the place of the forsaken home. He may 


come to have a poor creed, an imperfect 
creed, in many respects a mistaken creed ; 
but he will still have a creed, and so be 
saved from the spiritual death of a frivolous 
scepticism—saved by faith. 

But in these days there are too many who, 
while they are incapable of painstaking 
thought or a fervent intention, flit hither and 
thither unrestingly with the infertile buzz- 
ings of an unfelt infidelity. They no more 
deeply feel infidelity than they ever felt 
fidelity. These are flippant, superficial minds, 
which catch the trick of what is called 
advanced thought without the trouble of 
thinking, People who would not or could 
not rise to the height of a great argument— 
young people with a foible for omniscience, 
and frivolous people who have no knees, 
who never knew what it was to fall down 
before a great idea—easily acquire the pert 
phrases of unbelief, arid dismiss the faiths 
which have stood for ages, and take a new 
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incredulity from a monthly review. In these 
days people seem to have no time to do things 
well, no time to be thoroughly informed about 
any one thing, and so they become the victims 
of some reckless writer’s confident assertions ; 


“ And well-placed words 
Baited with reasons not unplausible 
Jind me into the easy-hearted man 
And hug him into snares.” 


If it were not for our superficial magazine 
and newspaper articles, some who now affect 
to be unbelievers, or semi-unbelievers in 
Christianity—to be Pantheistic with Spinoza, 
or Positive with Comte, would scarcely have 
known even the names of these great writers. 
‘“‘ Knowledge comes” if “ wisdom lingers ; ” 
everybody knows everything, and labour is 
unnecessary, for we can become scientific in 
an hour, and sceptical for a shilling. It 
becomes a duty then to warn men against the 
plausibilities which solicit their attention in 
order to discredit their religion. There 
would be little danger in these plausibilities 
if the readers were better informed than they 
generally are; but they are startled by bold 
assertions, whose inaccuracy they do not 
know, which take possession of the mind 
as though they were positive facts. It is 


upon general ignorance that reckless and 
brilliant writers, like Draper, practise, and 


leave their readers unsettled and bewildered. 
A very common device is to show what great 
things religions in times past accomplished, 
how they regulated life, and were on a level 
with the ‘highest thought of their age; and 
then declare that now Christianity has lost 
its power over the human mind, that it is 
in necessary opposition to our highest 
thoughts, and incapable of uniting man’s 
energies in one great sustaining unity. This 
has only to be said over and over again in 
slightly varying forms and never varying 
audacity, confusing things together which are 
distinct from each other so as to obscure the 
hiding place of the fallacy, and weak souls 
are impressed and imposed upon, and they 
feel it must be so, and they are unsettled and 
distressed. 

NowI propose to illustrate what I have been 
saying from the two articles to which I have 
referred by Mr. Frederic Harrison, a writer 
of generous intentions and brilliant powers of 
expression, but whose daring misrepresenta- 
tions are at times perfectly staggering. The 
followers of Auguste Comte, by way of 
emphasizing the religious anarchy of these 
days, constantly point to the unity which was 
obtained under Fetichism, Polytheism, and 
what may be called feudal Catholicism. 


Here, for instance, is a case in point taken | 


from one of Mr. Harrison’s papers. “Under 
Polytheism this unity of life was quite as 
visible ” as under Catholicism. . “No 
Hellene was ever at war with the Hellenic 
religion, or sought to shake himself free from 
its general influence.” Now, such a statement 
must instantly startle any tolerably informed 
reader and stir opposition. Only those who 
are absolutely ignorant of the subject could 
possibly allow it to pass without remark. 
Turning to a recent writer on the social 
condition of ancient Greece who is trying to 
show that scepticism was not so wide-spread 
as the readers of Thucydides might suppose, 
I came upon the following words: “ Little 
need here be said upon the gradual develop- 
ment of scepticism within the Greek religion, 
upon the gradual separation, and at length 
conflict, between religion and philosophy— 
how the higher thinkers in politics began to 
despise the oracles ; these things are natural 
to every speculative race.”* He reminds us 
that the books of Protagoras were burnt— 
perhaps the earliest example of this curious 
practice of punishing not men but things— 
that Damon and Anaxagoras, the friends of 
me were prosecuted for impiety, and that 
Socrates was executed for the same thing. 
Mr. Grote says that “some of the philoso- 
phers were not backward in charging others 
with irreligion, whilst the multitude seems to 
have felt the same sentiment towards all.” ¢ 
And, I may ask, is there no change in the 
religious position, when we pass from 
Eschylus to Euripides ; and was the sacri- 
lege of the Herme no affront to the Greek 
religion? Surely, to say that no Hellene was 
ever at war with Hellenic religion is the 
daring of brilliant thoughtlessness. To those 
who know better it is almost amusing ; but 
it is taken in by the ill-informed, and does 
the work which the writer intended. 

To take another illustration from these same 
essays. Ifthereis any period more offensive 
to the Positivist disciple than another, it is our 
own; any manifestation of religious life more 
contemptible than another, it is Protestantism. 
Mr. Harrison even refuses to it the name of 
a religion. Is it then to be wondered at 
that the special period of Christianity which 
commands his admiration, is that we com- 
monly call the “dark ages”? Here is what 
he says: “Feudalism and Catholicism in 
the time of the Crusades made up a distinct 
organization of society and human life. 
From the close of the Roman Empire to the 
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close of the Crusades, the whole of Western 


* Mahaffy, “‘ Social Life in Greece,” p. 332. 
+ Grote, vol. i. p. 306. 
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Europe accepted a type of human life both 
religious and practical resting on definite 
principles and certain dogmas There 
was a definite code of manners and of duty, 
a philosophy and a religion. . . . . Human 
life was a work of art for some eight or ten 
centuries.” Now, whatever may be the 
faults of Gibbon, he at least can scarcely be 
charged with inflated inaccuracy, and his 
description of the shameful state of the 
Church in the ninth and tenth centuries is 
scarcely fit for public reading. He says, 
“The Roman Pontiffs were insulted and im- 
prisoned, and murdered by their tyrants,” * 
—and, pointing to their shameless vices, 
he mockingly adds, “the Protestants have 
dwelt with malicious pleasure on these 
characters of antichrist, but to a philosophical 
eye, the vices of the clergy are far less 
dangerous than their virtues.” And as for 
the organic and doctrinal unity of the Church, 
Milman says: “The unity of Latin Chris- 
tianity had been threatened during the dark 
ages of the Papacy. Sects from time to time 
had arisen or were still arising—these sects 
were the authors, in’ different quarters of 
Europe, of wide-spread still renewed revolt. 
The controversy raised by Berenger on the 
doctrine of the real Presence in the Eucharist 
a contest within 
You 


threatened a civil war... 
the Church, within the clergy. itself.” 
see, men were divided then by the very same 


subjects which divide us now. In a note to 
one of the chapters of Mr. Lecky’s “ History 
of European Morals,” he says: “ The Bene- 
dictines think (with Hallam) that the eighth 
century was on the whole the darkest on the 
Continent, though England attained its 
lowest point somewhat later.”+ But to take 
a few more words from Dean Milman : he 
says, “ The Church was distracted by the 
implacable contests between the secular and 
regular clergy. The anarchy of Italy led to 
the degradation of the Papacy, and the degra- 
dation of the Papacy increased the anarchy of 
Italy.” And to conclude, “ In the tenth cen- 
tury the few reflecting minds might not without 
reason apprehend the approaching dissolu- 
tion of the world. A vast anarchy seemed 
to spread over Western Christendom. It is 
perhaps the darkest period in the history of 
every country in Europe.” { I could easily, 
even from these two essays, extract other 
examples of this strange recklessness of 
statement. I am sure the writer does not con- 
sciously misrepresent, but he is the victim of 
a creative imagination ; he is a mighty master 


* Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall,” vol. vi. p. 184. 
+ Lecky’s “ European Morals,” vol. ii. p. 214. 
+ Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” vol. ili. p. 279. 





for whom a new world is ready to arise from 
nothing. But the reason I call attention to 
these misstatements is that they are intended 
to suggest the feebleness, the helplessness of 
the religion of to-day, and the ignorant give 
credence to these bold assertions, and the 
seeds of distrust in Christianity are planted 
in their hearts. ' 

Still further to make us dissatisfied with 
our faith, a grand scheme of what religion 
ought to accomplish is held up to view; and 
the bewildered reader, compelled to admit 
that his religion does not accomplish all this, 
begins to feel that it must be worn out, and 
a new creed necessary to take the place of 
the old. The great idea which inspires 
the minds of Positivists—an idea by no 
means new, but ever growing larger—is that 
of a complete synthesis of man in all his 
relations, a complete explanation and unifi- 
cation of human life in all its “ departments,” 
a system which explains the past and orders 
the present, a system which arranges in one 
harmonious whole the vast area covered by 
religion and philosophy, allotting its place 
to every branch of physical and mental science, 
politics, commerce, education, art, and making 
them all converge upon one sustaining centre. 
That is a grand idea of unity, an idea which 
has inspired all the great explainers and classi- 
fiers of the world according to the measure of 
their age—Aristotle and Plato, Descartes and 
Leibnitz, Hegel and Herbert Spencer. To 
see the history of man, of man in his com- 
pleteness, with nothing appertaining to his 
nature and life left out, but all arranged 
according to one great explaining, governing 
idea, that is an ideal synthesis which may 
well inspire the strongest minds of the world, 
which may move with a tremor of hope even 
common souls, and make the Christian con- 
fident when he dwells upon the life ever- 
lasting. Now Mr. Harrison says that the 
religions and philosophies of the world have 
hitherto failed to produce this synthesis, have 
not given this explanation, and so have left 
human life distracted and discordant, one 
part ruled on one principle and one on 
another. He refers to Catholic, Neo-Catholic, 
and frankly Deist schools of thought, and 
finds them all wanting. He dismisses 
Humanism, Jesuitism, Protestantism, Deism, 
Atheism, and Positive Science as failures, 
incapable of giving the complete organiza- 
tion which the soul of man desires. And 
the reader is obliged to admit that there is 
no such arrangement and universal co-ordi- 
nation; and the idea intended to be sug- 
gested is that religion ought to have given 
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the world all this, and that therefore religion, 
that is the Christian religion, is inadequate to 
the wants of humanity. 

Now I for one am prepared to say that, in 
its highest and only practical sense, Chris- 
tianity does contemplate and compass such a 
complefe arrangement and co-ordination ; 
but that in the sense our writer means, it is 
not the proper function of religion to do so, 
any more than it is the function of mathe- 
matics to lay down the laws of disease. And 
here, I think, our writer, without intending 
it, almost becomes disingenuous. He muddles 
up two things which at other times he affirms 
are distinct ; he shows what the two things 
ought to do, he shows that they fail to do 
them, and then, instead of showing which of 
the two things has not done its proper work, 
he suggests that the failure is to be charged 
altogether to one of the factors, or rather 
equally to both. These two things are philo- 
sophy and religion. He says philosophy 
and religion have not done their proper 
work, therefore philosophy and religion are 
to be blamed. Whereas it may be that philo- 
sophy alone is in fault, or philosophy may] 
be blameless and religion be the offender. 
If I were to say that astronomy and medi- 
cine ought to inform us of the time of 
eclipses and to cure consumption ; but that 
since consumption is very seldom cured, 
therefore astronomy and medicine altogether 
fail to accomplish their proper work, the 
fallacy would strike the commonest reader. 
But when Mr. Harrison confuses together, as 
he does when it suits him, philosophy and 
religion, the fallacy is not quite so evident. 
And yet he knows quite well that philosophy 
and religion are not the same things, although 
they deal very much with the same subjects. 
The fact that he is compelled constantly to 
use these two words side by side is proof 
enough that there is something in the one 
which is not included in the other, or else he 
is guilty of a tiresome tautology. Indeed he 
distinctly says, “ Philosophy and religion are 
not the same, because philosophy is a syn- 
thesis of knowledge and ideas, and religion 
is a synthesis of nature and of life.” And 
yet, notwithstanding this clear recognition of 
their difference, at times he muddles them up 
together so as equally to discredit both. 
For instance, he says “that all the schemes 
of religion and thought have this common 
blot—that they appeal to one side out 
of many in human nature—some tell us 
godliness is the one thing needful, some 
industry, some knowledge.” But what schools 








of thought say that industry is the one thing 


necessary, and discredit knowledge? or what 
school of thought has held that knowledge 
was the one thing necessary without regard 
to industry?—as though knowledge were 
possible without industry. Do the writers of 
the New Testament, who preach godliness, 
decry industry or knowledge? Why, godli- 
ness is the holy spirit which inspires industry 
and ennobles the thirst for knowledge. 
Again, our writer tells us, “No one of these 
conflicting schools seems concerned with more 
than one department of man’s composite life 
—none undertake to show how we may 
attain to devotion, industry and science.” 
Here you see is a mixing up of the special 
work of each—“ No one of these” does the 
work which all combined can do. Of course 
not. Then, again, he confuses theology and 
religion. Indeed he says, “ Religion as 
understood by theology.” But what sensible 
man does regard these things as identical? 
He says “ religious philosophers ”—and that, 
you will see, is a subtle way of saying ¢heo- 
logians, only the fallacy would have been 
more evident had he done so—* Religious 
philosophers have nothing to tell us about the 
development of modern science—none have 
anything to say about secular education, 
scientific politics, political economy, science, 
health, poetry, art. All these things, that is 
four-fifths of life, lie outside the range of 
theology.” I say they do not lie outside the 
influence of religion, but of course they must 
lie outside the range of theology, if theology 
be a special branch of science. You may 
say the same thing, and indeed must say it, of 
every particular science, every separate branch 
of knowledge. The science of music is not 
imperfect because it does not comprehend 
mineralogy, any more than a teacher of logic 
is to be condemned because he does not 
combine with it instruction in dancing. 

Our writer even condemns philosophy and 
science, because they have not provided us 
with a religion, just as he condemns religion 
because it does not instruct us in physical 
science. I can leave this for scientific men 
to answer. But he says, that “when philo- 
sophy and science say that it is no part of 
their function ” to give us a religion, “it is an 
unworthy answer.” I have already quoted a 
sentence in which Mr. Harrison distinctly 
affirms the difference between philosophy 
and religion, and yet he sternly condemns 
those who recognise this difference as well as 
himself. He says, “the conventional answer,” 
and conventional, because it is common sense, 
“the conventional answer is—philosophy 
and religion have each special spheres of 
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“neir own,” and he says, that “in this answer 
is revealed why philosophy and religion 
have so little hold over men;” and again, 
“philosophy and religion must remain 
impotent, a by-word, and a jest—whilst 
they are content to nibble at separate 
sides of human nature.” And again, we are 
told in what should be a grave discussion, 
marking the confusion to which I have called 
attention, “it would be as great a mockery 
to ask free thought how it proposed to make 
a great statesman, or a good mother, as to 
ask theology its views on political economy, 
or the co-ordination of the sciences.” Really 
such writing deserves the sternest condem- 
nation, and is utterly unworthy of the fine 
mind of the writer. ‘‘ Ask theology its views 
on political economy!” Ask Mr. Harrison’s 
favourite science of sociology its views on 
the solar spectrum, or physiology its views 
on the construction of a sonnet. 

It is not for me in the present paper to 
attempt to show why it is that we have not 
a perfect philosophy. It may be frankly 
admitted that we have not. But the impér- 
fections of philosophy are not tu be charged 
upon religion. Each must bear its own 
burden, and it only remains for me now to 
show that the special work which our author 


says is the special work of religion is done 


by the Christian religion. Here are two 
statements of what religion is, given by our 
author. He is now looking at religion by 
itself, and not confusing it with philosophy. 
He says, “ The first and last business of 
religion is to inspire men and women with a 
desire to do their duty, to show them what 
their duty is, to hold out acommon end which 
harmonizes and sanctifies their efforts to- 
wards duty, and unites them together in close 
bonds as they struggle towards it. This is 
religion.” And again, he says, “ Religion is 
the state in which our intellectual, moral, and 
active life are all made one by the continual 
presence of some great principle in which we 
believe, whom we love and adore. So that 
the perpetual sense of our dependence on 
that power goes deep down into all we think, 
feel, or do. To have religion in any true 
sense is to have peace.” I say we can adopt 
these descriptions of religion. They postu- 
late faith in a supreme power worthy of our 
love and adoration, and a life inspired and 
governed by such a faith. Now, what is the 
essence of Christianity? I think I may 
venture to say, it is the existence of an 
Eternal Beneficent Being, reconciling the 
world unto Himself. 





heart of it, the peculiar revelation of Christ. 
And what again is the real undraped mean- 
ing of an Eternal Beneficent Being reconcil- 
ing the world unto Himself? Why it must 
mean making the world at one with Himself, 
that is, Eternal and Beneficent like Himself. 
And herein Christianity does give 2 “ great 
principle” whom we believe in, love, and 
adore ; it does “hold out a common end 
which harmonizes and sanctifies our efforts 
towards duty.” It presents us with explana- 
tions, activity, and hope. First, it gives that 
which the mind of man in all its stages never 
ceases to cry after. The soul of nian must 
have rest, must have “peace.” It finds 
itself in the midst of that which knows no 
rest, in the midst of that which is ever chang- 
ing; and it is constrained to look for that 
which is abiding, for the real, the eternal, as 
the support and cause of that which is 
phenomenal. That we must fall back upon 
the existence of a power behind nature even 
the most decided Agnostics admit. Mr. 
Spencer says, ‘‘ Not only is the omnipresence 
of something which passes comprehension 
that most abstract belief common to all 
religions—a belief which the most unsparing 
criticism leaves unquestionable, or rather 
makes ever clearer.” But further, science 
tells us that the working of that power of 
which nature is a manifestation is on the 
whole beneficent. What is the meaning of 
the law of survival of the fittest, but that 
what we call the order of nature is somehow 
for the improvement, the fuller life, the 
higher happiness of the creature? And is 
not the same thing taught by literature, when 
there is held up for us to worship, “The 
Eternal, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness,” that is, which on the whole and in 
the long run is in favour of righteousness ? 
If science and literature give us hints of a 
great comprehending, containing power, 
which on the whole works forward for the 
weil-being or for the higher being of creation, 
Christ has declared this power, has named it 
and called it Father; and joined creation 
together in the bonds of kindred, and sent 
forth a spirit from this Divine Father, even 
His own Holy Spirit, to work in the souls of 
His children His own beneficent eternal 
image. There is the abiding explanation, 
God the Father of all, and through all, and 
in all. 

Then comes the revelation of duty to- 
gether with the spirit which inspires it. ‘The 
duty is social, and the spirit which inspires it 


It may mean ever so | the beneficent spirit of man reconciled to God, 
many things more, but this is the centre and | 


It is man’s spirit become holy like the spirit 
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of God, and that holy spirit in a man must 
be the spirit of a man’s whole activity. The 
Christian religion does not tell us the latest 
conclusions of science, nor the precise 
political arrangements to be carried out in 
each new emergency. It does not enunciate 
the methods of art, nor the order of the Stock 
Exchange, nor the rules of domestic economy. 
It is quite impossible that it should ; quite 
impossible that any plan, scheme, arrange- 
ment, or synthesis should do such things ; 
and utterly fallacious, therefore, the insinua- 
tion that the Christian religion is a failure 
because it does not do these things. But 
these things notwithstanding are not outside 
the royal realm of religion; they are in- 
fluenced, they are ruled by its spirit. And 
that spirit in Christianity is, as we have seen, 
the spirit of reconciliation with God. In 
other words, it is a spirit which puts into 
every department, sphere, and activity of life 
that which is Divine, making man’s activity 
beneficent like that of God ; so that the man 
of science, the politician, the merchant, the 
artist, the manager of a home, must all be 
something different from what they otherwise 
would have been when they are inspired by‘ 
the Holy Spirit of God. The only thing 
which can be abiding in this world Chris- 
tianity does give, and that is an abiding Spirit. 
Knowledge must increase, conclusions be 
corrected or enlarged, methods improved. 
In these respects there can be nothing final. 
But the spirit of Christianity is sufficient for 
every age, and for every calling. It will tell 
the man of science that he is investigating 
the will of God when he studies the processes 
of nature ; and it will bid him tell truly what 
he has discovered, unhindered by any com- 
promising motive. He must tell no lies, and 
make no evasive accommodations because 
public opinion, or what may be called 
religious opinion, is ready to condemn him. 
He must not even dare to twist his facts to 
suit some biblical theory, if he indeed be 
religious, for he may only speak that which 
he has seen and known. The same Divine 
Spirit will tell the politician that he must not 
seek first place or pay or selfish prominence ; 
not as an end the success of his party, nor 
the ascendency of a class, nor mere glory, 
nor revenge ; but justice and the well-being 
of his fellow-subjects, the redress of wrong, 
the elevation of the down-trodden, the real 
happiness of all, The same Divine Spirit 
inspiring the soul of the artist will drive all 
mean and egoistic thoughts away, making him 
‘feel himself a priest in the temple of God. 
It does not follow that, because a Divine 





Spirit dwells in the soul of the artist, therefore 
all his work will be what men commonly call 
religious. There is no more worldly, sensual, 
and devilish work than some which has been 
called religious. A religious subject may be 
treated irreligiously whether it be on canvas, 
in marble, or in a sermon. But as all days 
may be religious, and not Sunday only, so 
all work may be religious, and must be if the 
artist be like Fra Angelico, whose persuasion 
was that whoever would represent the works 
of Christ, must live with Christ ; who com- 
menced every work with prayer, and whose 
pure simplicity looked upon it as an inspira- 
tion. And what shall I more say but that 
in business, in friendship, in the joys of life, 
in the duties and tenderness of home, 
wherever we may be, or whatever we may do, 
the Spirit of Christ is the energising, beneficent 
Spirit of God. This is the essence of the Chris- 
tian religion under all its varying forms, and 
this, thank God, its constant accomplishment. 

But there is one other element in this 
reconciliation, and that is the Eternal 
Element. “I give unto them,” says Christ, 
“ eternal life.” There is much in this world 
which with all our knowledge we cannot 
now explain, but the Christian can afford to 
wait for an explanation. The burdens which 
oppress him bear down equally upon those 
who reject his faith, but for them there is no 
explanation. it may be well with others in 
the future, but they have no faith which tells 
them they shall ‘see it. The pain of the 
present may have a far-off interest, but no 
hope that they shall enter into it sustains 
them. Theirs must be the pang, but not to 
see of the soul’s travail and be satisfied. 
But for us who believe in Christ, and for 
them too though they know it not, 


“ Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves,” 


beyond the storms of life there is a great 
calm. Positivist no less than Christian in this 
world is pressed upon with a great cloud of 
change and perplexity ; but for the Christian 


there is the containing, comprehending 
Eternal; there is order which encloses dis- 
order, and ever constrains it to some perfect 
end. If philosophy be too small to grasp 
everything, the religion of Christ in its few 
essential truths can take in all of philosophy, 
all of science, all of man, can explain it all, 
and inspire it all, and give it a prospect and 
a hope which no human synthesis can supply. 
It is the promise of the life which now is, 
and of that which is to come. 


“Oh, welcome, pure-cyed faith, white-handed hope, 
Ye hovering angels girt with ‘golden wings.” 
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Arundel Castle from the River. 


A RAMBLE ROUND ARUNDEL, 


GHith an Artist's 
VEN pastoral England; which has a 
character of its own so different from 
that of pastoral districts elsewhere—so much 
richer in its details is it, and so much blunter 
and rounder in its forms, than the pasture- 
lands and cornlands of Italy, or France, or 
Spain, or Greece—even this distinctive and 
separated country has variations within itself. 
The heart of England—the country of George 
Eliot and the tract which lies within near 
or distant sight of the Malvern Hills— 
has a drier, crisper 





Holiay Sketches. 


gently raised tablelands of England subside 
between the downs of the South Coast. 
Such lands lie about the feet of the Arundel 
hills, open to a boundless sky, invested in 
light night mists, full of cattle, watered by a 
little river and its streams which scarcely 
creep towards the sea where it lies level 
with the land, or in some places level with 

the hedgerows. 
The aspect of things here is Tennysonian. 
Looking along the fields towards Arundel 
where it curves into 





beauty about its 
green fields and rich 
woods. The great 
peaceful plain is 
broken by undula- 
tions, which are lost 
from a distant view, 
and nowhere, not 
even by the brim- 
ming waters of the 
Severn, are there 
such perfectly flat 
fields, pasture, 
marsh, and _ corn- 
field lying together, 
even and low, as 
those into which the 


The Castle from the High Road. 


the arm of its hill, 
and from a distance 
sufficient to lend en- 
chantment to the 
mean details which 
mar any English 
town upon a close 
sight, the place 
looks like the “ dim 
rich city” in Elaine. 
There might be a 
warder looking out 
from the castle 
keep, a_ knight 
might be riding up 
to the walls in the 
twilight. Not many 
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years ago owls did hoot about that tower, but 
they died and were stuffed. The peacefulness 
of the flat lowlands too, the richness of the 
level pastures, in which the dark brown cattle 
stand knee-deep, the softening haze of low- 
land mist, and the general prosperity of 
things, all have something of the flavour of 
the same poetry. It is otherwise when the 
hills are climbed, and the free breezy uplands 
of the park, with the moory, dry, gay country 
towards Petworth, opens out. There we have 
a beauty which suggests a less mild and medi- 
tative muse. 








Arundel dates back to the most respect- 
able antiquity, for King Alfred bequeathed 
the Castle in his will, with the neighbouring 
lordships, to his nephew Athelm. It after- 
wards passed into the hands of the great 
Earl Godwin and to his son, King Harold. 
And when William the Conqueror was minded 
to reward his Normans for their services in 
his wars, the Earldoms of Shrewsbury and 
of Arundel fell to the share of one Roger de 
Montgomery, who rebuilt and enlarged the 
fortalice of Arundel. The fair stronghold 
then went on changing hands, passing now 





The Black Mill on the Bognor Road. 


to the kings of England, and now forming 
the marriage dower of a princess, Among 
its towers the Empress Maud found refuge 
from her enemy Stephen, and was besieged ; 
but as she was the guest of Adeliza, widow 
of Henry I., he courteously permitted her 
at last to depart in peace, for the love of 
hospitality. The place was now the perma- 
nent property of Adeliza’s second husband 
and of his heirs, and so, roughly speaking, it 
has remained, the fifth in succession from 
him being the first who bore the name of 
Fitzalan, The only interruptions of their 
tenure were temporary ones, and consisted 
of two short forfeitures to the Crown, besides 





a seizure by the capacious and rapacious 
hands of good Queen Bess, who kept it until 
her death, when her successor restored it to 
its rightful lord. 

One Earl of Arundel lost his head for 
high treason against Richard II. During 
the Civil Wars the Castle was besieged and 
besieged, being first seized by the Parliamen- 
tarians in the absence of the owner, then 
captured by the Royalists after three days’ 
fighting, and subsequently retaken by the 
Parliamentarians under Waller, who laid siege 
on the 19th of December, 1643, and entered 
the Castle on the 6th of January, 1644. 
Upon this an order in Countil commanded 
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that the walls of the town of Arundel and 
those of Chichester should be destroyed. 
Since more peaceful times have reigned, 
within England at least, restoration has been 
at work somewhat busily, and several Royal 
visits have wakened “ our loyal passion for 
our temperate kings,” in the steep high- 
street and in the public-houses of the borough. 
A borough, alas! itisnownolonger. Having 
enjoyed, in the good old times, the luxury 
of a couple of members, it was reduced to a 
pittance of one by the first Reform Bill, and 
entirely disfranchised by the second. 

The station lies in the valley at some little 
distance from the town; as you follow the 
road from the rail you have Arundel and the 
Castle before you, the principal object of the 
view being the great church of St. Philip 
Neri, built by the present Duke of Norfolk 
some years ago at a cost of £100,000. It 
is still new, inevitably new. That is a 
fault which-time will cure ; but in the mean- 
while no little disharmony is created between 
the ancient ruddy colours of the old walls 
of the Castle with its town, and the some- 
what harsh whiteness of the church. Its 


form, too, being upright, is not felicitous in 
its composition with the lower and longer 
lines of antique English masonry. 


It may 
not have been the Duke’s express purpose, 
when he built the “ house of God,” to dwarf 
his own hereditary home and fortress, as we 
once heard a passenger in a railway-train 
passing the place declare ; but if that symbolic 
and ascetic intention was ever entertained, 
it has been effectually fulfilled. The’ best 
consolation which we can offer to the lovers 
of the past for the intrusion of the modern 
Gothic church, is that the ruins which they 
admire were brand-new in the old times 
which they cherish—strong, sharp, neat, and 
finished, with no ivy anywhere, and no pleas- 
ing uncertainties of outline. As you draw 
near to the town you see the rich woods 
which clothe the hillside trending off to the 
right towards the Black Rabbit, where the 
winding: lines of the lazy Arun pass inland. 
To the left stretch the fields towards a 
little place called Ford, and in front climbs 
the High-street. Atthe top of the High-street 
is the Castle, and then the road turns to the 
left towards this great dominating church of 
St. Philip. 

The donjon is manifestly the most ancient 
part of the Castle. It dates from Saxon 
times, and is traditionally believed to have 
been part of the stronghold as it was in the 
days of Alfred the Great. It stands on an 
artificial eminence, and from its ramparts 





the view is wide and fair ; westwards over the 
rich country, over the delicate distant spire 
of Chichester, to the farther downs of 
the Isle of Wight ; southwards to the mouth 
of the little river Arun and the port of Little- 
hampton lying with sea-side pastures around 
it, level with the sea ; eastwards to the South 
Downs; and northwards over the home 
garden and the thick woods of the lower 
park to Burpham, where British antiquities 
of no small importance were once discovered, 
amongst them a canoe with its anchor—the 
relic of a probably half-civilised and Christian 
people, compared to whom the invading 
English were savages of furious wildness. At 
the top of the keep bide those stuffed owls 
which some years ago flew about its battle- 
ments, ‘The rest of the Castle is merely an 
antique fortress dwelling-place, much re- 
stored in a jumble of styles, but with a 
general picturesqueness of effect. The alte- 
rations which it is now undergoing will doubt- 
less much modify its details, if not its mass. 
A little higher, and at some distance from 
the fortalice of Arundel, is the parish church, 
a venerable fane, some parts of it dating 
five hundred years back. Old and new are 
confused together in the place, a fourteenth- 
century font, some frescoes of approximately 
the same date, and other precious antiquities 
being side by side with brilliant windows of 
modern glass and in modern taste, and a 
number of energetic “restorations.” From 
the tower the Parliamentarians poured shot 
and bullet into the Royalist-guarded ramparts 
of the Castle. The “ Fitzalan Chapel,” pro- 
perly the chancel of this church, has been 
the subject of a sufficiently celebrated law- 
suit. Built in the fourteenth century by an 
Earl of Arundel, it was turned to secular uses 
—to uses indeed of the most secular kind— 
at the time of the Reformation and there- 
after, and it is now, of course, a monument 
and no more. As, however, it contains the 
bones of their fathers, the Dukes of Norfolk 
have naturally maintained their proprietor- 
ship and their interest in the sometime sanc- 
tuary, and it was recently shut off from the 
body of the church by the bricking up of 
the connecting doorway. The Vicar there- 
upon committed the legal and formal tres- 
pass of removing a brick, in order that the 
proprietorship of the Fitzalan Chapel might 
come under the decision of the courts. That 
decision confirmed the Duke in his rights, 
therefore the division remains; but the church 
is complete and ample enough for all purposes 
as it now stands. The monuments in the 


| Fitzalan Chapel are of great interest and 
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beauty. The earliest of them are of the same 
period as the foundation ; the most beautiful 
is the chantry! of William Fitzalan, with its 
fine and elaborate tracery ; and perhaps the 
most interesting is the tomb of John Fitzalan, 
which was for centuries believed to be a 
cenotaph. The hero to whose memory it 
was erected lost a leg at the battle of Gerbe- 
roy and died in France thirteen months 
later, in 1435. He was buried in the Church 
of the Grey Friars, at Beauvais, Normandy. 
Not very long ago a discovery was made, in 
the Prerogative Court at Canterbury, of the 
will of one Fooke Eiton, Esquire, which 





had been proved in 1454, and which stated 


that the testator had ransomed the body of 
the Earl “ oute of the frenchemennys handes.”’ 
In 1857 search was made under the supposed 
cenotaph, and the bones of a human body 
which had lost one leg were discovered. 
How or when the pious and faithful “ Fooke 
Eiton, Esquire,” had effected the re-burial by 
means of which the brave Fitzalan slept with 
his fathers, there is no record to tell. 

Quite near the grey and mouldering parish 
church, with its cemetery and its yews, rises 
the great modern Roman Catholic church 
of which we have already spoken. Close 
by is the park, to which we hasten, as the 
glory of the country side. A narrow em- 





Littlehampton Ferry. 


bowered road, entered by a little gate, leads 
to the fair space of sward and tree, with 
its deep valleys and sudden hills, one of 
the grandest parks in England; lacking, of 
course, the charm and pathos, the nobility 
and humility, which the most beautiful nature 
may gain from the signs of labour, agricul- 
ture, and the poor; but yet not oppressive 
with too heavy verdure or any blank, damp, 
Over-green spaces of melancholy grass and 
sponge-like trees. The soil. of Arundel 
Park is composed chiefly of that great flower- 
bearer, chalk. It is so thin that it does not 
nourish gigantically heavy trees, but lighter 
and gayer beeches. The ground is high and 


abruptly broken, and the whole aspect of 
things needs only some sign of the pea- 
sant’s life to be eminently paintable. Hill 
beyond hill rises in distance behind distance. 
Under a fine sky the scene is so grand that, 
though fresh from contemplating that pano- 
rama of the junction of the great Rhine and 
the little Moselle among the hills at Coblentz 
—the landscape which the late Lord Lytton 
pronounced to be themost beautiful in Europe 
—we weré constrained to think Arundel Park 
lovelier as we drove to Petworth over its 
open hills. The orthodox deer are here, 
in pretty and vivacious herds which number 





considerably over a thousand. <A charming 
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Pier Road, Littlehampton. 


little solitary lake, haunt of that shrill bird 

the dab-chick, lies in a hollow to the right ;t 
thence rises a thick beech wood, and the’ 
path that curves round the base of the beech- 
hill leads to one of the local lions, the dairy. 

The tiled “ temple of cleanliness” is fascinat- 

ing enough to the lover of cream and curds, 
but it is hard to forgive the demolition of a 
very ancient mill which stood on the same 
site. The air about the dairy is heavy with 
the luxurious scent of the magnolias which 
grow upon its walls. 

The road is leading us round again out of 
the park towards the town; and here is a 
relic of the past in the shape of a ruined 
Dominican priory, which was built in 1396, 
and which gave a home to twenty poor men 
living under the protection of a friar, until an 
end was put to the charity at,the dissolution 
of monasteries; and at the time of Waller’s 
siege of the castle, the priory was already in 
ruins. If instead of winding back into the 
lower town of Arundel, whence we started, 
we take the road away to the left, we shall 
reach the “Black Rabbit,’ already men- 
tioned, where the dark rich woods crowd the 
hillside, the little Arun sauntering at its feet. 
The Castle looks well from this side, where 
trees and not houses surround it. 

_ Littlehampton is not too far, on the other 
side, for our walk. It is not a lovely place; 
there is very little of the conventionally beau- 
tiful about it ; but a seaport is bound to have 
elements of the picturesque, in spite of itself. 





Rigging and tar are almost sufficient of them- 
selves, and certain it is that where you have 
the seafaring life of a little port, with the 
beauty of a wide sky and the charm of rustic 
sea-coast country, all etchers and water-colour 
artists and many painters are more than satis- 
fied, and with reason. There is a certain 
local importance, too, about the Littlehampton 
pier and port. A steamer plies hence to 
Havre and returns hither, and commerce (on 
the small scale which is not too mechanical 
and inhuman for beauty) busies itself on the 
little quay. Atthe other end of the short 
High-street a great green sward, crowded in 
spring with sea-pinks, stretches by the sea ; 
farther on is a pretty little village called by 
the improbably appropriate name of Rusting- 
ton; and the sweet placid lowland country 
all around has the opulence, the flowers, the 
pastoral feeling of inland England. Night- 
ingales sing within sound of the mild spring 
waves, the chalk soil breaks out into a glow 
and radiance of yellow flowers—primroses 
and cowslips and daffodils, and the warm 
scent of hay mixes with the keener sweetness 
of the sea. Above all, there is that great 
privilege of a flat country, a wide and un- 
broken sky, free horizons, so that a painter 
may study the gradation of light and colour 
from the sea-line to the zenith, and a mere 
idler may let his thoughts flit away beyond 
the circle of the round world. 

The long lines of bleak and busy Brighton 
show out on a clear day or when the sun 
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strikes it with a gleam in a surrounding grey- 
ness, but humble Littlehampton may look 
with a certain . self-satisfaction towards the 
populous town with its brave heights, for 
though fashion -comes little to the sward of 
sea-pinks, the breezes here are sweeter, with 
their mixture of ocean and land. 
Littlehampton can boast the most origi- 
nally and determinedly ugly church which 
can be met with in the southern half of 
England. Its origin dates from those com- 
placent times when the art of Gothic architec- 
ture was cultivated by amiable enthusiasts in 
whose eyes Strawberry Hill was an intelligent 
achievement of taste and research. Much 
was accomplished in England in those days, 
but nothing so perfect of its kind as the 
futile little plastered building which must 
break the heart of its not unzsthetic vicar at 
Littlehampton. In our childhood we were 
delighted and amused with little china 
churches much decorated with crinkly little 
pinnacles at the four corners, a lighted candle 
being placed within the front door and illu- 
minating the. windows ; and these construc- 
tions belonged to precisely the same order 
of architecture as is triumphantly displayed 
in Littlehampton church. On the sea-side 
green, already mentioned, stands the little 
Catholic chapel, which is one of five built in 
small places on the South Coast by the 





Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, in memory of 
her husband. The bathing at Littlehampton 
is excellent, so that the place has its well- 
marked “season.” Its dulness will only be 
oppressive to those who would be happier on 
the King’s Road at Brighton, and Brighton 
is always within their reach. Bognor and 
Worthing are also within easy distance— 
placid: places good for children, and backed 
by country charming of its kind. 

If, instead of going seaward from Arundel, 
we follow the curves of the hills, we come to 
places of exquisite beauty, villages on the hill- 
sides, with long views of the distant sea. 
Slindon is one of these, a beautiful garden- 
like place, high above the mists of the valleys, 
open to the southern sun and to the sweep 
of the sea-breezes, and so secluded and with- 
drawn, and so happily without lions, that the 
name of tourist is scarcely known there. The 
exquisite rural scenery and the magnificent 
picture galleries of Petworth are within a 
lovely drive of Arundel; so is the little primi- 
tive village of Angmering, a poor and modest 
hamlet which boasts a splendid church, offer- 
ing a striking contrast to some of the hill 
villages which we have mentioned, where the 
churches are generally kept in a state of more 
than ascetic poverty, while care and skill 
keep the villas and rectories in a charming 
condition of brightness. 

ALICE 


MEYNELL. 





The Lighthouse, Littlehampton, 
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“SUMMER SERVICE.” 
A Homily for Holisay Readers. 


UMMER service of trains: North Wales, It seemed to me that the whole world was 

the Lakes, Scotland, the Rhine, Swit- | converted into an enormous gridiron of rails 
zerland,”—such were the tantalising words | that radiated in all directions to an indefinite 
that met my eyes in big type and startling | distance. Along them engines puffed and 
colours, as I sat down wearied and jaded on | snorted, trains rattled, signal men frantically 
a luggage truck, at one of the great London | waved flags, and porters staggered under 
railway stations. I had missed a suburban | burdens. But far away, beyond this iron 
train, by which I had intended to meet a/| network of toil and. hurry and noise, was a 
business engagement. I had rushed in | charmed circle of peace and rest. There 
breathless and heated, just in time to see the | Alpine heights glittered with spires of ice ; 
tail end of my train disappearing from the | there again waves rolled in from an infinite 
platform, and therefore I was not exactly in | | beyond : there forests waved, and verdant 
a tranquil or contented frame of mind. I | glades opened out in endless perspective. 
must needs wait for the next train, because | And could one but struggle over that grim 
there was no other way of reaching my desti- | | iron plain, one would find anywhere on the 
nation sooner; and as I should still be there | far horizon the joy at once of full life and 
before a telegram was likely to be delivered, | rest. ‘Oh, that I had wings like a dove,” I 
Thad to picture my correspondent looking | was muttering to myself half asleep, when a 
at his watch every minute, fretting, fuming, | servant man tapped me on the shoulder and 
and condemning me for an unpunctual fool. | politely requested me to get off the packing- 
Meantime, as the railway company, with a | case. 
wholesome dread of loafers, provided no} “Sorry to disturb your nap, sir,” he said, 
benches, and the waiting-rooms were stuffy, | “ but this here packing-case is wanted.” 
I was fain to sit on a truck till I was gruffly| “ Ah—summer service, I suppose,” said 
disturbed bya perspiring and overdone porter. | I, as I got up. 

‘Summer service,” I said to myself, “‘ just “That’s where it is, sir,” he replied. 
so ; ‘all things are full of labour, man cannot | “ Capital rifles in there, sir—kill a lot in the 
utter it” The summer play of the privileged | Highlands.” 
is the summer slavery of the many.” The| “ But surely not cartridges!” I exclaimed, 
fact that my own business is twice as active | as I stepped farther off. 
in summer as in winter gave me towards the “Oh, don’t you be afeard, sir ; we shoots 
bustling porters that “ fellow-feeling” which | deer, not men—leastways in England or 
‘‘makes us wondrous kind,” and, notwith- | Scotland.” 
standing my inwardly simmering vexation,| And with this enigmatical utterance he 
I am happy to say that my gruff friend, who | followed the packing-case. 
unceremoniously disturbed me from my| “Leastways in England or Scotland!” I 
truck, met with only an apology for my being | repeated mentally. “Perhaps then his 
in the way. “ ‘Summer service’ seems to} master is an officer who has been potting 
take it out of you rather,” I said. “Right |Zulus or Afghans, And this summer service 
you are,” he replied, evidently mollified.| is to go and kill something in Scotland. It 
Then taking off his cap and mopping his | is a very extraordinary thing that we cannot 
forehead with a very dirty handkerchief, he | manage to get any pleasure without making 
added, “gentlefolkses’ play-time is sweatin’ | others pay for it with their pain. And yet 
time for us,” and with that he ran off with the | it is still more wonderful what a deal of good- 
truck at the double, in response to a violently | humour goes with it all. Here are these 
gesticulating and hoarsely bawling officer | porters toiling and drudging to provide wings 
down the platform. I then sought a resting- | for those who would flee away over the iron 
place on a packing-case, about which no one | plain to the happy lands of my dream, and 
seemed in a hurry, and contemplated once | fagged out as they are, what a deal of civility 
more the placards with their mocking an- | a shilling will buy—ay, or for the matter of 
nouncements of “Summer service.” But | that, a kindly word! Perhaps the world is 
as my blood became quieter I grew drowsy, | not ‘such a mistake after all. I suppose most 
and amidst the clatter and flutter and bustle | of these pleasure-seekers have had their turn 
I nodded, and started again, in the border-| of service, and without service what priceless 
.and between sleeping and waking. virtues would be lost to mankind! Good- 
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humour! good-humour! it is the precious | 
oil that smooths summer service and winter | 
service and service all the year round. But 
a sharp discord struck my ear. 

**T told you so! I knew how it would be!” 
exclaimed a female voice. I turned and 
saw clearly that it was—as indeed might 
have been anticipated—a wife addressing 
her husband. She was a_ weary-looking 
woman who seemed to have gone through a 
long process of “ fretting herself to fiddle- 
strings,” by a gratuitous habit of what is 
called “ worriting.” The husband was also 
thin and eager-looking, but I imagined at a 
glance that his humour, if there were any, 
must be of an acrid kind. Half their family, 
two little boys and a girl, were with them, 
and were clamouring to know which was the 
train, was that their engine, how soon would 
they start, and soon. The cause of discord 
seemed to be that another half of the family 
was missing, supposed to be perambulating 
the streets aimlessly, in a cab driven by a 
drunken driver. “I told‘you so—I knew 
the man was drunk, and you wouldn’t keep 
him in sight,” said the worrying wife. 

** You have a marvellous power of predict- 
ing after the event,” retorted her spouse. “I 
wanted to come in the other cab, but you 
would not have it.” 

“T should think not! And be left alone 
with the luggage! Hold your tongues, you 
troublesome children! Do you want to start 
without your sister and baby and nurse?” 

** Well, well,” said the husband, “ you had 
your own way; the result is we shall miss 
the train.” 

“* What’s the use of standing here?” pur- 
sued the wife ; “ perhaps you would like me 
to go out amongst the crowd and look for 
them.” 

“No, I know you too well for that; you 
insist upon making all arrangements yourself 
and throwing the trouble of their failure on 
me,” 

Summer service! thought I; if it was all 
like this, the world would be too hot to live 
in. Just then a girl of twelve ran up—“*O 
pa! here you are—the cabman says his 
fare is five shillings, and we got stuck fast 
ina block, and he drove through a lot of 
side streets, and I thought we should never 
find you.” * “OQ missis!” exclaimed a breath- 
less baby-laden nurse, “it give me such a 
turn when we lost you, but baby were that 
good, so he were, a pretty dear!” If that 
baby remains good, in the sense of good- 
humoured, I said to myself, then heredity is a 
delusion, 


But scenes shift rapidly at a railway station, 
and before I had time to moralise farther, 
the cantankerous family had disappeared in 
the crowd and their place had been taken by 
a very different group. My gruff friend, the 
porter, wheeled his truck directly towards me, 
laden high with family luggage, and his “ by 
your leave, sir,” had a tone of friendliness 
about it, very confirmatory of the sacred 

proverb about the effect of a soft answer. 
| He was followed by a father with an infant on 
one arm and a little girl clinging to the other, 
while the mother close at hand marshalled 
three little boys, each of whom carried a 
boat, evidently more precious in the bearer’s 
eyes than all the rest of the family luggage. 
There was something about this group that 
attracted me. Both father and mother, not- 
withstanding their five children, and some 
manifest wear and tear of life, still had, in 
brightness of eye and transparency of feeling, 
somewhat of the freshness of youth about 
them. Both patience and good-humour 
beamed in the man’s honest Saxon face ; and 
if the mother, a small, dark, pretty woman, 
showed, in the sparkle of her eyes, more trace 

f southern fire, it struck me that loving trust 
in her strong husband had given her the 
habitual peace that comes only of quietness 
and confidence. The truck halted just where 
I had been standing, and the porter went off 
for luggage labels. 

““What time shall we reach Llandudno, 
Will? Did you say five o’clock?” asked 
the wife. 

“ Fiye-thirty—summer service permitting,” 
replied Will ; “ say six-thirty.” 

*‘ Then look here : I will open that box and 
get out a little shawl for baby ; it is just at the 
top. We shall perhaps have a cool breeze 
from the sea.” 

So saying, she fumbled for her keys, but 
there were no keys forthcoming. She tried 
another pocket in vain. With a faint hope 
that they might have eluded her she returned 
to the former pocket again, and with her 
hand deep therein she directed a look of 
mute appeal at her husband, whose response 
echoed her dismay. 

“Qh, come, I say, Em, you haven't for- 
gotten your keys?” 

“TI have though, Will; how stupid of me! 
There now, it’s no use of you pretending to 
look cross. I can see you are laughing 
behind your eyes. I believe you've got 
them all the time.” 

“No, on honour, Em, I haven’t indeed. 
Last thing I saw of them was when you were 
going to lock the sideboard.” 
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“Yes,” she said, “and you called me 
away to find a place for your cigar box; 
you always wé// put things off till the last 
minute, and that’s how I forgot them. I do 
hope it will be a lesson to you in the future.” 

She looked at him with an arch look of 
triumph, such as suggested to me that court- 
ing days were not entirely over with this 
couple yet, notwithstanding their five chil- 
dren. 

“Cool!” said he, “I like that; quite 
refreshing in this weather.” 

“‘Summer service, you know,” she re- 
sponded, glancing up at the placard of my 
reveries. 

“It seems my summer service is to make 
up for your atrocious carelessness, Em. I 
shall have to go back for your keys and 
come down by a later train, all alone.” 

“Just what you enjoy,” she retorted. 
“You'll get into a smoking-carriage and 
have all the luxuries of a young man without 
encumbrance.” 

“ Let me stop with you, father,” said the 
little girl, hanging on his arm. “I’m not an 
encumbrance, am I?” 

“Yes, you are, a regular little baggage.” 

But she did stop nevertheless. And as 
the train moved off with a divided family, 
there were hand-kissings and noddings, and 
heads strained out of window to the utmost 
visible distance of the curving line, as though 
the separation had been for twelve years 
instead of twelve hours. 

It was not difficult to discern, through all 
the lady’s valiant mockery, that the journey 
without her husband was a punishment of her 
carelessness, such as she was not likely to 
forget. And as I thought of this family 
and the other, I reflected how little can be 
done for human happiness by a summer 
service of trains without a summer service of 
love and good temper as well. 

Before my time of waiting was over, another 
heavy train was made up for the far north, 
for summer service often requires the sub- 
stitution of two trains for one. And as I 
paced slowly to and fro past a door that 
opened directly on the fore-court of the 
station, I saw a carriage drive up, about the 
delivery of whose contents there seemed to 
be more difficulty than usual. A fine 
stalwart young man jumped out before the 
footman had time to open the door, and he 
seemed instantly to command the allegiance 
of half-a-dozen porters at once. An elderly 


lady descended slowly ; a maid got out of a 
cab that followed, but the principal object of 
attention was evidently still left within the 





carriage. Presently a porter wheeled up an 
invalid chair, Even then there was some 
delay. A gentle argument seemed to be 
going on between the young man and some 
one within the carriage. But it ended in his 
stretching out his strong arms and lifting 
thence a tall but pale and fragile young girl, 
whom he tenderly placed in the chair. 
When he had wrapped her round and asked 
her a dozen questions of her comfort, a 
porter was about to push the chair towards 
the train. But the young man would not 
suffer it. Every office there seemed too 
precious to be shared. Step by step, as 
though he were wheeling a vessel brimful 
of priceless liquid that he dreaded to spill, he 
pushed the chair slowly to where I was 
standing, and then stopped, while the engaged 
carriage was being prepared by the maid. 

In a railway station eaves-dropping is 
almost inevitable. If you avoid the confi- 
dences of one group you fall into those of 
another, and so long as you make no evil use 
of what you hear, it is best to leave the 
responsibility to the speakers. 

I could not help being fascinated by the 
pair beside me. The youth, apparently not 
more than twenty-one, was full six feet in 
height, with a ‘healthy, ruddy face, fine 
features, tremulent with the energy of life, 
and eyes that saw but one object in the 
world. And that object was at once splendid 
and sad. No passion could be too great for 
her beauty ; no sorrow too deep for the awful 
shadow that touched her. Pale golden hair, 
already a little ruffled by travel, lay against 
the translucent white and the momentary 
flush of a childlike face, that seemed passing 
into the maturity, not of a woman, but of an 
angel. Never before or since have I seen 
in a living countenance that suggestion of a 
nature, half-angel, half-child, which is so 
touching in the great Madonna at Dresden 
As she lay back, her lustrous blue eyes 
looked up at her lover with supreme content, 
undimmed by any touch of anxiety or fear. 
Her fine mobile nostrils and sensitive mouth 
were in complete repose; and she seemed 
encompassed like a goddess with a sacred air 
impermeable to the bustle and noise and 
vulgarities of the world. 

“ How good every one is,” she said, “and 
how capitally all is arranged! I like your 
idea of running before the sun and following 
him back in the autumn. It makes me feel 
like ‘birds, joyous birds of the wandering 
wing.’ Only unfortunately my wings are not 
my own, they are furnished by the love of 
others,” 
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“ Of others?” he said ; was it the plural 
he did not like? “ Well, it doesn’t take many 
wings to bear you at present, but you’ve 
gained a good deal, and on the return 
journey you will do your flying for yourself.” 

“Take care,” she answered; “when my 
wings are strong perhaps I shall fly away 
altogether, for the novelty of the thing.” 

But her thought was only of an earthly 
flight ; that was plain. ‘“ There are traps,” 
he said, “and birds get caught, you know.” 

“And what happens to them?” she 
asked. 

“Some are killed and eaten,” he replied ; 
““some are caged, and some are tamed and 
sit on one’s finger. Which would you like 
best?” 

“I shall never be tamed,” she said, “ and 
in a cage I should die, so I suppose you 
must kill me and eat me.” 

“ Not till you get fatter,” he answered. 

“ Oh, I shall soon do that on Scotch oat- 
meal, and then how will you kill me?” 

“‘T shall kill you with kindness,” 
“T] shall take a great deal of that sort of 








killing. But here is mother; the carriage 
seems ready. I believe I could walk to it.” 

“ Not if I know it, Maggie; you shall fly ; 
here are your wings.” 

As he raised her in his arms her face 
looked over his shoulder like the waning 
moon over an Alp. And as I thought how 
soon his strength must be left in darkness, 
the irony of life seemed cruel. God help 
thee, my young brother! Your love will 
know no earthly summer, but only the sad 
glories of autumn memories. If you were 
at this moment confronted by Albanian 
bandits, or by a Bengal tiger, the restful 
confidence of that sweet face might well be 
justified. In that great love of yours there 
is no earthly monster but you would tear 
limb from limb in her defence. But the foe 
is one you cannot see and therefore cannot 
strike. And I am greatly mistaken if this is 
not the last summer service your strong arms 
can do her. Farewell, farewell. And may 
an eternal summer in a better world bring to 
fruition the souls that are disciplined here by 
bliss so precious, and agonies so dire ! 

OLIVER M, WAVERTREE, 
id 





LINES ON A WHITE CYCLAMEN BROUGHT 
FROM JERUSALEM. 


By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, Bart., 
Late Regius Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 


beret blossom ! delicately pure and fair, 
Ere sunshine’s touch hath warmed the snow-chilled sod ; 
How comest thou to this grim Northern air, 
Flower from the land of God? 


Not to our clime, oh, petals pale and sweet, 
Are ye akin,—our realms of strife and pain,— 
Nor born to be down-trodden under feet 
Still hurrying after gain ; 


Thy home is on each holy mountain-side, 
O’er plains filled with the wind-flower’s flaming gleam, 
O’er dells where the massed oleanders hide, 
In rose clouds the blue stream. 


Thou bringest back those deathless moments when 
Thy native heaven grew strong with solemn powers, 
And breathest here—A type of other men, 
And other lives, than ours. 


Yes! above all, thy leaflets fresh and white, 
White as the unreached snows that never wane, 
Recall the Man who walked thy hills in light, 


- That spirit without stain. 
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For, whilst thy virgin grace above may show 
How spotless His clear life, the tinge of red 
Beneath that purity is whispering low 
Of Blood for sinners shed. 


So that, whene’er within us is renewed 
The thought how worn by long unsleeping hours, 
He moved across thy Syrian solitude, 
Through a wild wealth of flowers ; 


We feel that He, sustained by love alone, 
Was there to commune with white’stars, and greet 
- More than all growths by spring around Him thrown, 
Thy white pearls at His feet. 


And hence we dream, if dreams may thus presume, 
No fire-flash poured from the anemone, 
No oleander’s hot and eager bloom, 
Spoke to His heart like thee. 


Bring then to winters withering up with cold, 
A balm lent from thy south—To souls that pine 
Here hunger-bitten with the lust of gold, 
Memories and hopes divine. 
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By THE Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘“*MuSIC AND MoRALs.” 


THIRD PAPER, 


THE CREMONA SCHOOL. 


Whew hotter suns and splendid river supply- 

ing the fine wood market, and the com- 
mercial prosperity enjoyed by Cremona, seem 
now to have attracted and fixed the manufac- 
ture of the violin; and there was now a grow- 
ing demand, not only from all the churches 
but also throughout the palaces of Italy. 

We must ever view that central square of 
Cremona, where stood the Church of St. 
Dominic, with feelings of the deepest in- 
terest. Standing opposite the facade on our 
right hand lies the house of the Amati; there 
worked Andrew, the founder of the school, 
making, in 1550, close copies of the Bres- 
cians, Gaspar and Maggini. 

There were the boys, Anthony and Jerome, 
who afterwards made jointly those violins so 
much sought after; but oddly enough re- 
verted to the tubbier model, and over- 
grooved the sides of their bellies and backs, 
thinning their tone, until the genius of Jerome 
discerned the error and reverted to the 
Brescian type. 

Here was born the great Nicolas Amati, 
1596—1684, who struck out his own model, 





flattened, and in his best time scarcely re- 
taining a trace of the vicious side-groove of 
the earlier Amatis. 

On the same work-bench, as students in 
the school of the immortal Nicolas, sat 
Andrew Guarnerius and the incomparable 
Stradiuarius, finishing their master’s violins 
and copying for years his various models. 
with incomparable skill and docility. 

Almost next.door, probably on the death 
of Nicolas Amati, Stradiuarius set up his 
shop, opposite the west front of the big 
church ; there for fifty years more he worked 
with uninterrupted assiduity; and next door 
to him the family of Guarnerii had their work- 
rooms, and so in that little square were all 
the finest violins made in the short space of 
about one hundred and fifty years. The 
body of Stradiuarius lies in the Church of the 
Rosary, not a stone’s-throw from his own 
house; and thus great men died, and were 
buried, working in friendly rivalry, and leav- 
ing their echoes to roll from pole to pole. 

I have a delicate Andrew Guarnerius of 
1665, which shows admirably the: transition 
between the full form of the earlier Amatis 
and the superior flat model of Nicolas Amati. 
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It was made, doubtless, under the eye of 
Nicolas, and perhaps criticized by Stradi- 
uarius, who probably sat on the same bench 
and shared Andrew’s glue-pot. 

In my Andrew Guarnerius the drooping 
Brescian corners have vanished, and the lower 
angles are turned up sharp; but the middle 
lengths fail to attain the pleasantly balanced 
curves and the graceful upper width and free- 
dom of Mr. Amherst’s later Nicolas Amati, of 
1676, a true gem, despite the apparent plain- 
ness of the back. 

Andrew Guarnerius has also quite got rid 
of the rough, coarse, thick Brescian S, which 
was always ugly and too wide, and in its 
place the eye is rejoiced to find a lovely and 
delicately rounded S, unlike at top and bottom, 
but only a shade less graceful than the free- 
hand writing of Nicolas himself. 

The great Nicolas (1596—1684) began to 
change his model, reverting to the later 
Brescian in all but his sound-holes and two 
curves, about 1625. His violins increased 
in size, and would have increased in power, 
had it not been for a remnant of the early 
Amati side-grooving, which is said to thin 
the tone. The dip from the foot of the 


bridge is thought to be too great, but the 
upper part of the grand pattern is truly 


noble. Some of his scrolls have been criti- 
cized as too small and contracted, but there 
is nothing of this in a 1676 specimen before 
me; and although the corners are pointed 
and highly elegant, there is nothing weak ; 
yet the whole is full of feminine grace. 

The varnish, when not as is usual rubbed 
off, inclines to light orange with clear golden 
tints. The tone is so sweet and sensitive 
that it seems to leap forth before the bow 
has touched the strings, and goes on like a 
dell long after the bow has left them. To a 
fine Joseph Guarnerius you have sometimes 
to lay siege and then you are rewarded, but 
the Nicolas Amati is won almost before it is 
wooed, 

The incomparable Antonius Stradiuarius, 
or Stradivari, lived between 1644—1737. 
His latest known violin bears date 1736, and 
mentions his age, ninety-two. He worked 
without haste and without rest. His life 
was interrupted only by the siege of Cremona 
in 1702. But his art knewno politics, and 
the foreign courts of Spain and France were 
quite as eager to get his violins as the Go- 
vernor of Cremona, or the Duke of Modena. 

_ Uptoabout 1668 he was simply the appren- 
tice of Nicolas; we find scrolls and sound- 
holes cut by the pupil on the master’s violins. 
He even made and labelled for Nicolas, 





In 1668 he leaves his master’s shop and 
sets up for himself. But for thirty years 
this consummate student, whilst making 
every conceivable experiment with lutes, 
guitars, and violins, practically copied closely 
the best models of Nicolas Amati. 

Still we notice that from 1686—1694 his 
sound-holes begin to decline, his form grows 
flatter, his curves extended, his corners tossed 
np and pointed, the scroll bolder, varnish 
inclining away from the browns and light 
orange to the rich yellows and light reds. 
Notice the way in which his purfling at the 
corners, like a little curved wasp’s sting, fol- 
lows no outline of the violin, and is not in 
the middle of the angle, but points freely to- 
wards the corner of the angle. What chic! as 
the French say. 

In 1687 the master makes his long pattern 
—not really longer, but /ooking longer because 
of the contracted sides. The Spanish Quat- 
tuor, inlaid with ivory, illustrates the fancy 
and skill of the workman—as did also an 
exquisitely carved lute by Stradiuarius, exhi- 
bited at the South Kensington Museum. 

It was not until Stradiuarius had entered 
upon his fifty-sixth year that he attained his 
zenith and fixed his model, known as the 
grand pattern. 

Between 1700 and 1725 those extraordi- 
nary creations passed from his chisel, as the 
master-pieces on canvas passed from the 
brush of Raphael. 

The finest of these specimens—like that 
possessed by Mr. Adams, the Doiphin, and 
by Mr. Hart, the Betts Strad.—fetch from 
4300 to £1,000, which last sum was offered 
by the Duke of Edinburgh for the Dolphin 
and refused by Mr. Adams. To try and 
describe these instruments is like trying to 
describe the pastes, glazes, and blues of 
Nankin china. Beneath the tangible points 
of outline, scroll, character, and variety of 
thickness and modification of form, de- 
pendent on qualities of wood known to the 
master, there lie still the intangible things 
which will hardly bear describing, even when 
the violin is under the eye—one might 
almost say under the microscope. A rough 
attempt by contrast may be made in 
detail. 

Take but one detail for the benefit of the 
general reader, the inner side curves and angles 
of the middle boughts. 

In Gaspar and Maggini those curves are 
drooping at the corners, longish and un- 
decided in character; in Duiffoprugcar it 
amounts almost to a wriggle. Nicolas 
Amati balances the top and bottom of his 
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hollow curve with a certain mastery, but it 
still has a long oval sweep, with a definite 
relation of balance between the top and 
the bottom angle. Having mastered this 
sweep, Stradiuarius begins to play with his 
curves and angles. He feels strong enough 
to trifle, like a skilled acrobat, with the 
balance ; he lessens the oval, and tosses up 
his lower corner with a curious little crook at 
the bottom ; the top angle towers proudly and 
smoothly above it, yet it is always graceful 
—delicious from its sense of freedom, almost 
insolent in its strength and self-confidence. 
There is a touch about Stradiuarius here as 
elsewhere; it is that which separates the 
great masters everywhere from their pupils— 
Giulio Romano from Raphael, Sivori from 
Paganini, Carlo Bergonzi from Stradiuarius. 
The freedom of Stradiuarius becomes license 
in Carlo Bergonzi and coarseness in Joseph 
Guarnerius; for, although the connection 
between Joseph and Stradiuarius has been 
questioned, to my mind it is sufficiently 
clear. 

Although Stradiuarius made down to the 
last year of his life, still after 1730, feeling his 
hand and sight beginning to fail, he seldom 
signed his work. We can catch one, and 
only one, glimpse of him as he lived and 
moved and had his being at Cremona in 
1730, Piazza Domenico. Old Polledro, 
late chapel-master at Turin, describes Anto- 
nius the lute-maker as an intimate friend of 
his master. He was high and thin, and 
looked like one worn with much thought 
and incessant industry. In summer he wore 
a white cotton nightcap, and in winter one of 
some woollen material. He was never seen 
without his apron of white leather, and every 
day was to him exactly like every other day. 
His mind was always riveted upon his one 
pursuit, and he seemed neither to know nor 
to desire the least change of occupation. 
His violins sold for four golden livres apiece, 
and were considered the best in Italy; and 
as he never spent anything except upon the 
necessaries of life and his own trade, he 
saved a good deal of money, and the simple- 
minded Cremonese used to make jokes about 
his thriftiness, and the proverb passed, “ As 
rich as Stradiuarius.” 

A traveller who lately visited his house, still 
standing in the square of Cremona, remarked 
that it was heated through with the sun like 
an oven. He said you might sit and sweat 
there as in a Turkish bath. That was how 
the Cremona makers dried their wood, and so 
it was their oils distilled slowly and remained 
always at a high temperature, their varnish 





weltered and soaked into the pine bellies and 
sycamore backs beneath the tropical heat of 
those seventeenth-century summers ! 

Joseph Anthony Guarnerius del Jesu 


ie (1687—1745), towers a head and shoul- 


ders above the other illustrious Guarnerii, 
viz. Andrew and Joseph, his sons, Peter, 
brother of Joseph (som), Peter of Mantua, 
son of “ Joseph Fidius Andree.” 

The loud and rich tone of the later Joseph 
del Jesu violins makes him the formidable 
rival of Stradiuarius. Paganini preferred his 
Joseph, now in the Municipal Palace of 
Genoa, to all others. 

Who was Joseph’s master? The idea that 
Joseph or any one who lived either in 
Amati’s or Guarnerius’s house—one on the 
right the other on the left of Stradiuarius, in 
the same square at Cremona—was entirely 
unaffected by the great man’s influence, has 
always seemed to me absurd. That in- 
fluence has been denied as vehemently in 
late years as it used to be formerly taken for 
granted. Still, the great Joseph is claimed 
as the pupil of Joseph, son of Andrew—that 
Andrew who sat by the side of Stradiuarius in 
Nicolas Amati’s workshop. With this I find 
no fault; but if the influence of Stradivarius 
cannot be seen in the early Josephs, the later 
Josephs show undoubted signs of the master, 
who between 1700 and 1730 had eclipsed 
all his predecessors. In some details Jo- 
seph’s undoubted reversion to Brescian in- 
fluence, and that early, is interesting—the 
flat model, the long sound-holes, and, it must 
be added, often the rough work. Still, in 
Joseph’s middle period there occurs that 
very high finish which reminds one of 
Stradiuarius. The elegance of the Strad. 
scroll is never attained, perhaps not even 
aimed at. The Josephs of about 1740 are 
most in request. They are large and mas- 
sively made, the wood of finest acoustic pro- 
perty, the Brescian sound-hole toned down 
and rounded more like Stradiuarius. A fine 
genuine violin of this period will not go for 
less than two hundred guineas, and four hun- 
dred would not be an out-and-out price. 
The Guarnerius head or scroll is often quaint 
and full of self-assertion. The violin has 
the strongest make, temper, and stamp; 
the fourth string is often as rich as a 
trumpet. His last period is troubled by cer- 
tain inferior violins called prison fiddles. 
The tale runs that Joseph was imprisoned 
for some political offence, and was supplied 
with refuse wood by the gaoler’s daughter. 
The prison fiddle is a boon to forgers; their 
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bad fiddles pass freely for the interesting 
“ prison Josephs.” 

With Carlo Bergonzi (1718—1755) and 
Guadagnini (1710—1750) the great Cremona 
school comes to an end. The very varnish 
disappears, the cunning in wood selection 
seems to fail the pale reflectors of a dying 
art, and the passion for vigour and finish has 
also departed. 

If I have in the above remarks omitted 
great names like Rugerius, Cappa, Albani, 
Montagnana (Cremona and Venice), it is 
because I am dealing with characteristics 
more than with men, and have used my men, 
not in catalogue, but as landmarks in art. 

As the greatest masters grow rare, the 
secondary stars cannot fail to rise annually 
in value. 

The violin, although it culminated, is not 
exhausted at Cremona; but it would lead 
me into a new branch of my subject to deal 
with the other schools. These after all are 
but reflections, more or less pale or perfect, 
of the incomparable Cremonese masters. 

Florence, Bologna and Rome (1680— 
1760) may be briefly summarised under the 
names of Gabrielli, F. ; Tononi, B.; and Tech- 
ler, R. Venice (1690—1764) claims D. Mon- 
tagnana (famous for his violoncellos), and 
Sanctus Seraphino. Naples (1680—1800) 
boasts of the families of Testore, the Gag- 
liano, and Grancino. Milan owns to C. F. 
Landolphus, a very capital maker, rapidly 
rising in estimation (1750). He was a pupil 
of Joseph Guarnerius, and beware of his 
clever imitations ; beware still more of those 
vulgar red imitations (from which even Gil- 
lott’s collection was not quite free), perpe- 
trated on many a passable Landolphus, to 
make him look like a Guarnerius del Jesu. 


FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Passing to the French school (1610— 
1880) we note the fathers of it—Medard 
(1610), Boquay and Pieray (1700—1730), 
De Combre (1730—1760), and greatest of 


all Lupot and Pique. These two last men, 
in all but their silicate varnish, which chips 
rather than rubs, made consummate copies 
of Stradiuarius ; their violins improve every 
year. To the late M. Vuillaume is due the 
merit of almost re-creating a taste for fine 
violin patterns, not only by his diligent re- 
search and collection, but by his admirable 
studies in the workshop and attention to 
detail. Chanot and Gand are also excellent 
devotees of the lost art. The awful Mire- 
court laboratory sends forth annually waggon- 





loads of Cremonas, boiled, cleaned, rubbed, 
and otherwise withered with apparent age. 
They smell as badly as they sound. The 
immortal Lupot—greatest of French masters 
—did not boil and dry in ovens and cook 
with acids his woods; he copied fair and 
varnished full, and time is now doing for him 
what it will never do for the revolting shams 
of Mirecourt. In fifty years “ Lupot” will 
rank little below Stradiuarius himself in tone ; 
his roughness of timbre is even now rapidly 
mellowing, and his sweet brilliancy is rather 
suggestive of the clear ringing sweetness of 
the Strad. than the loud rich roundness of the 
Joseph del Jesu. 


GERMAN SCHOOL, 


In passing to the German School (1621 
—1800, &c.), the two M. Albanis of Botzen 
are not to be confounded with the Palermitan 
E. Albani, pupil of N. Amati. Setting aside 
the Fendts and Lotts, who worked in Eng- 
land, there is but one German name para- 
mount. It is Jacobus Steiner (1680 and on- 
wards)—he was unhappily deeply infected 
with round viol tub model with the worst of 
side scoops. After visiting Cremona his 
form improved, but never attained to the 
late Maggini, much less to the later Nicolas 
type. His workmanship at the best is 
superb; his varnish green yellow or green 
brown—often spoiled by being rewashed and 
oiled by modern cooks—his tone piercing, 
not to say screaming ; but in every way Steiner 
is so strong and so full of character that his 
very defects were idolised ; he fascinated his 
age, and his mistakes corrupted the violin 
model in England and retarded the progress 
of Cremonese form here for about one hundred 
years. 

ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


Passing to the English School, we have to 
note that (like the French), the Brescian and 
Cremona makers were at first copied up to 
the days of Barak Norman (1688—1740), 
when, the French remaining true to Cremona, 
the Steiner mania seized upon England; but 
although Duke (1768) and others leaned 
much to the Steiner model, there certainly 
never was a time in England when the 
Italian school had not its eager copyists, and 
our Banks (Benjamin) 1727—95, may even 
be called the English Amati. During the 
last half of the seventeenth and the first 
half of the eighteenth centuries the Duke 
mania in England raged so furiously that 
hardly a respectable kitchen in the land, 
not to speak of the beershop, was without 
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its Duke violin. The Duke label was as 
recklessly forged here as the Steiner label 
in Germany. A fine Duke will always 
fetch money; but fine Dukes are not very 
common, although the market is choked with 
the name. 

We dismiss with reluctance the Fendts and 
Lotts (1756—1832), who worked in Dodd’s 
shop—but were never allowed to varnish for 
Dodd, who claimed to have the Cremona 
receipt, and indeed covered his instruments 
with very fine stuff of some sort. 

With regret I now quit what I hope has 
been an instructive as well as an interesting 
field of observation. The prospect opens 
before me as I close. The Cremona Sound, 
the Cremona Connoisseur, the Forger, the 
Fiddle Market, are still so many untouched 
chapters, and each of the violin schools here 
rapidly summarised would amply repay 
attention. 

Perhaps the following mems may be useful 
to the general reader, and I note them briefly 
before laying down my pen. 


TONE QUALITIES. 


Duiffoprugcar, Bologna and Lyons, 1540 (?) 
interesting as an antique ; without much cha- 
racter; weak tone; strings unequal in 
quality. ; 

Gaspar di Salo, of Brescia, 1560—1610; | 
powerful viol tone, muffled ; but full, round, 
loud tone in his later flat models. 

Maggini, of Brescia, 1590—1640 ; crisper, 
clearer, and as powerful. 

Nicolas Amati, of Cremona, 1596—1684; 
very sweet and sensitive ; fourth string weak, 





but otherwise even and very smooth in tone ; 
deficient in power. 

Stradiuarius, of Cremona, 1644—1737; 
clear, sweet, bell-like, and at the same time | 
round and full ; exceptional in combining | 
such qualities with a certain rich sensitive- | 
ness; not thin like Amati, nor gruff like | 
Gaspar, nor coarse as Joseph Guarnerius del i 
Jesu is sometimes. 

Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, of Cremona, 
1683—1745 ; often louder than Stradiuarius; 
full, rich, powerful, and when in order, and 
kept so, sensitive and responsive ; often 
fractious and husky if the least neglected. 

Jacobus Steiner, German, 1620; piercing, 
and, when not screaming, then sweet and 
very fascinating, when the ear gets accus- 
tomed to it ; fourth string wanting in round- 
ness; first string as shrill and keen as a file. 





In the following picked catalogue I have 
italicised the greatest makers. 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
BRESCIA, 1520—1620. 
Gaspar di Salo, 1560—1610. 
G. P. Maggini, 1590—1640. 
CREMONA, 1550—1760. 


Andreas Amati, 1520—1580. 
Jerome and Anthony Amati, 1570—1635. 
Nicolas Amati, 1596—1684. 
Stradiuarius, 1644—17 37. 
Joseph Anthony Guarnerius 


b> ai 1683—1745. 
Carlo Bergonzi, 1718—1755. 


ae Jesu, 


FLORENCE, BOLOGNA, AND ROME, 
1680—1760, 


Gabrielli, F.; Techler, R.; The Tononis, 
B. [Duiffoprugcar] 1510—3o. 


VENICE, 1690—1764. 


D. Montagnana. 
Sanctus Seraphino. G. Tononi. 


NEAPOLITAN, 1680—1800. 


Grancino Family. Testore Family. 
Gagliano Family and F. Landolpho. 


FRENCH SCHOOL, 1610—1875,. 
Medard, 1610. 
B 
nf \ 1700-1730. 
De Combre, 1730—1760. 
Lupot 
Pidue \ 1758—1824. 
Vuillaume, 1799—1875. 


GERMAN SCHOOL, 1621—17—. 


Albani, 1621—1680 (?). 
Jacob A. Steiner, 1620— —. 
Kloz, 1670—17—. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL, 1620—1832. 


Wise & Rayman, 1620—1650 
Barak Norman, 1688—1740. 
Banks, 1727—1795- 

The Forsters, 1739—1808. 
Duke, 1768, &c. 

The Fendts, 1756—1832. 
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Educationist and Philanthropist. 
By WILLIAM JOLLY, H.M. Inspector oF ScHOooLs, 


6 ben, passed away in London, on the 
18th of February last, in his eighty- 
first year, a remarkable man, whose retiring 
modesty has hidden his name from popular 
fame, but who will yet achieve renown when 
his enlightened labours for human well- 
being, on which he spent above a quarter of 
a million, are adequately told. This was 
William Ellis, philanthropist, educationist, 
and social philosopher, whose death is not 
unworthily associated in time with that of the 
great Carlyle—the one a notable lasher of 
abuses and shams, the other an enthusiastic 
worker in the best means for their pre- 
vention. 

The decease of this good Englishman in 
a green old age, recalls a noteworthy educa- 
tional endeavour of thirty years ago, less 
known even amongst educationists than it 
deserves. The memorable year 1848, amidst 
its political and social disturbances, wit- 
nessed the unobtrusive foundation of three 
schools in different parts of the country, 
established, amongst other aims, for the 
express purpose of furnishing the people 
with a broader and more “fe-preparing edu- 
cation than was common ; the want of which, 
it was thought, rendered such social con- 
vulsions possible, and, when they happened, 
dangerous. These schools were the National 
Hall School of William Lovett, the high- 
souled moral-force Chartist, founded in Hol- 
born in February of that year; the first 
Birkbeck school in London, opened in July; 
and the Edinburgh Williams’ School, in 
December. These institutions were the prac- 
tical outcome of a great educational agita- 
tion, mainly originated and carried on by 
George Combe, assisted by several like- 
minded friends in various parts of the 
country, the chief of whom was William 
Ellis, the manager of the Indemnity Marine 
Assurance Company in London. Not a few 
in Scotland and England will yet recall 
the indefatigable efforts of George Combe 
and his friends to draw public attention to 
the rising cause of National Education, and 
to make it more worthy of the name, as a 
preparation of the man and the citizen for 
life. They will remember Combe’s lectures 
on the subject, delivered in 1833 before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, then 
the Philosophical Association, of which he 
was one of the founders ; the influence these 


exercised in directing the public mind, and 
the subsequent agitation in regard to educa- 
tion ; the countless speeches and pamphlets 
then given forth; the great educational 
crusade of 1851, of which Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow were the centres ; and 
the numerous educational measures succes- 
sively submitted to Parliament, which culmi- 
nated in the Elementary Education Acts of 
1870 and 1872. The efforts and aims of 
the Combe party were not confined to mere 
public agitation on the great questions in- 
volved, but extended to earnest practical 
effort, in establishing schools that would 
furnish models of what they thought popular 
education ought to be, and of what they 
hoped it would some day become. 

One of the important matters to which 
they addressed themselves in these schools 
was the curriculum, the subjects that should 
form the staple of the education supplied. 
“Their views on this great question were un- 
usually broad, practical, and philosophical, 
and they were worked out in their schools 
with great success, surprising for such a new 
and untried system. According to the pro- 
spectus of the Edinburgh school, founded by 
Combe, assisted by William Ellis and other 
friends, their curriculum included reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, com- 
position, history, geography, book-keeping ; 
the elements of mathematics and the physi- 
cal sciences (the teaching of science receiv- 
ing special attention); a “ knowledge of 
the natural sources of wealth, and of the 
natural laws which govern its production 
and distribution,’ as unfolded in Political 
or Social Economy; and a knowledge of 
the human body and mind, and of their 
relations, and the natural laws by which their 
functions are regulated. Social Science and 
Physiology were prominent features of the 
instruction given from the first, the aim of 
the whole being “to communicate such 
knowledge and such amount of it as would 
enable a man intelligently and successfully 
to perform the various duties of life, personal 
and relative, and at the same time give the 
best training to all his faculties.” Many of 
these subjects are now commonplaces of the 
common school; but, when first advocated 
and taught, they formed astounding innova- 
tions, opposed by all the old wives of the 
| political, social, and theological worlds, as 
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tending to subvert the order established by 
Providence for keeping us, in every sense, 
“in our proper stations.” 

On the teaching of one subject, which 
then roused fierce controversy, these educa- 
tionists held special views—that of the burn- 
ing subject of Religion. There never have 
lived more earnest advocates of the vital 
importance of religion in education than 
these men, who were then ignorantly sup- 
posed to be its adversaries. As George 
Combe says, in one of his abundant plead- 
ings in its favour, “In a philosophical educa- 
tion, Religion must of necessity find a place, 
because Veneration is implanted in the 
mind, and the Divine Being is its highest 
and most legitimate object ””—a sentiment 
echoed by Mr. Ellis in all his works, which 
are hallowed by its spirit, and one of which, 
on Social Science, he named “ Religion in 
Common Life,” after the well-known sermon 
by Dr. Caird. But they held with the great 
Dr. Chalmers and many others, that the 
school is not the proper place for doctrinal 
teaching; that this ought to be undertaken 
by the great and powerful organizations for 
such instruction, the Churches ; and that, if 
these Churches were truly awake to the real 
importance which they rightly declare belongs 
to this subject, and to the need of a much 
more thorough religious education than is 
possible in national schools, they would rouse 
themselves with due earnestness to claim 
and undertake such teaching as their own 
special work, and thus cause, as Dr. Chalmers 
urges, ‘a most wholesome rivalship in the 
great aim of rearing, on the basis of their 
respective systems, a moral and Christian 
population, well taught in the principles and 
doctrines of the gospel, along with being 
well taught in the lessons of ordinary scholar- 
ship.” ‘They, therefore, excluded theological 
instruction from the public school, while 
earnestly advocating its teaching by other 
agencies. 

Not a few readers will, no doubt, cherish 
different views in regard to this subject, 
holding that Religion should still be taught 
in school, as in the past. But it surely 
becomes us all, to understand and recognise 
that different men may, and must, have 
different ideas on this, as on all other sub- 
jects ; to discriminate friends from enemies 
in all discussions concerning it; and to 
tolerate differences among those who equally 
feel its paramount influence, though advo- 
cating different methods of securing its 
efficient teaching. The schools of Combe 
and his friends being based on this sever- 





ance of dogma from the school, were known 
as “Secular,” a title determinately chosen 
by Combe as expressing the function of the 
common school in its relation to edutation, 
the “religious” instruction being left by 
them to the proper “religious” agencies. The 
designation was unfortunate in many respects, 
especially as being liable to misinterpreta- 
tion, and as confounding them with the popu- 
larly obnoxious anti-theological sect which 
afterwards chose the same name. This, 
however, was wisely never adopted by 
William Ellis for the schools founded by 
him. In, therefore, claiming the Combe and 
Ellis party as friends of religious education 
of the most earnest type, we do not base the 
claim on charity, but on simple justice to 
men who have too long been supposed to be 
its enemies. 

Schools were established to carry out this 
novel educational programme in London, 
Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, Manchester, Sal- 
ford, Blandford, and elsewhere. These were 
remarkably successful, as testified by com- 
petent, unbiassed authorities. They have, 
without doubt, by means of their work and 
the controversies it led to, exercised a strong, 
healthy, and abiding influence, in making our 
recent educational legislation the broader and 
more educative thing it has become, in spite 
of the opposition by the ancients of Norton 
apprehensiveness and Sherbrooke narrow- 
ness. Their curriculum and the utterances 
expounding it,* form a valuable contribution 
to the vexed and important problem of what 
ought to be taught in our schools, which 
merits the study of all interested in educa- 
tion. Great points in its favour are not only 
that it was an attempt to base its solution 
on philosophical grounds and on the science 
of human nature, but that it was practically 
and successfully carried out in many schools 
throughout the country. These were charac- 
terized, besides, by other interesting features, 
such as the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, the subordination of the linguistic in 
favour of the real in teaching, while acknow- 
ledging the true function of languages in 
education, especially the native tongue, and 
other unusual points too many to mention 
here. The most of these institutions existed 
till the passing of the recent Education Acts, 
when, from various causes apart altogether 
from their work, for they were successful to the 
end, they were given up—many of the points 
contended for being, in the opinion of the 
promoters, secured in these Acts. The Birk- 


* A résumé of these is contained in ‘‘ Education: its Prin- 
ciples and Practice as develo by George Combe,” edited 
by the writer. Macmillan & Co., London. _, 
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(By pemnission of Arthur E. Durham, Esq., by whom the original photograph was taken in 1868.] 


beck schools, however, founded by William 
Ellis, still flourish, and, being permanently 
endowed, will continue to be carried on— 
admirable monuments of what these public- 
spirited men attempted in education, and 
amongst the best, if not the best, yet exist- 
ing of what a National system ought to be, 
as a preparation of our people for practical 
life, domestic, social, and political. 

William Ellis was born in London in the 
year 1800. Being the son of a merchant, and 
becoming, at the early age of twenty-six, mana- 
ger of the Assurance Company with which he 
remained connected all his life, his attention 
was early directed to social and commercial 
questions, His strong philosophical spirit 





did not allow him to rest content with the 
received doctrines on these abstruse subjects, 
but impelled him to personal practical inves- 
tigation in the then awakening science of 
Social Economy, which his intimacy with 
Horne Tooke, James Mill, and their intel- 
lectual circle, increased. His highly philan- 
thropic disposition interested him greatly in 
the working classes, and determined him to 
devote his life to an endeavour to make his 
philosophical studies a practical means of 
alleviating the many evils under which they 
had long groaned, through ignorance of the 
principles at the basis of commercial and 
social phenomena. His clear-headed, prac- 
tical sense showed him that the best means 
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of dispelling this ignorance was through the 
school. Lectures and books, he saw, can 
only reach adults, whose untrained minds 
and early educational neglect effectually 
prevent their being able to grasp such pro- 
blems as those presented in Social Science. 


Like the true educationist he was, he early | 
perceived that the schoolroom was the | 


best mission-field for effecting any social 
reform in these lines; and he set himseli 


child. He made his first attempt in 1846, 
in this novel and seemingly Utopian work 
of instruction, at a British school in Cam- 
berwell, and two years later at William 


Lovett’s National Hall School in Holborn, | 
with a success that surprised himself. . He | 


by-and-by reduced his lessons to systematic 
form, and issued his earliest text-book on 


Social Science for schools in the same year | 


— Outlines of Social Economy.” ‘This 


was the first of a long series of similar works, 
published by Smith, Elder, and Co., written 
with great simplicity, high purpose, and 
elevated moral and religious spirit, which 
constitute them a valuable contribution to 
the cause of broader realistic education,* 


while they were the first of their kind. In 
treating this subject, William Ellis has virtu- 
ally created a new science, by correlating 
and bringing to bear, on Social and Political 
Economy, the whole of the mental faculties, 
the sympathetic as well as the self-regarding ; 
so that, as has been well said, “instead of 
warping the minds of its students into a 
one-sided egoism, it develops a largeness of 
views, a generosity of sentiment, and a 
soundness of judgment, perhaps unattainable 
through any other subject.” 

In the view of Ellis and his reforming 
friends, this subject, and others already men- 
tioned, especially Physiology, should not be 
counted optional or extra, like the present 
Specific Subjects of our schools, but should 
be made the staple of the education given ; 
leavening it from end to end of the school 
life, and beginning in the infant room, in 
simple gallery lessons, so arranged as to 
form the basis of after more systematic 
instruction. It was necessary, therefore, to 
establish schools for carrying out this seem- 


* These are “ Progressive Lessons in Social Science,” “ In- 
troduction to the Study of the Social Sciences,” “A Lay- 
man’s Contribution to the Knowledge and Practice of Religion 
in Common Life; being the substance of a course of conversa- 
tional lessons introductory to the study of Moral Philosophy,” 
a valuable work; ‘“‘ Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial 
Life and the Conditions of Industrial Success,” edited by 
Dean Dawes (Groombridge) ; ‘‘ Helps to the Young,” edited 
by the Rev. Wm. Jowitt (Longmans), &c. 








ingly impossible programme ; and this was 
done. The first was founded in 1848, 
chiefly by Mr. Ellis, in connection with the 
London Mechanics’ Institution, in which the 
new curriculum was at. once established. 
Ellis thereafter, solely at his own expense, 
founded a succession of such schools in 
various parts of London, known as the Birk- 


| beck Schools, after the great founder of 
| Mechanics’ Institutes, generously and charac- 
to digest and simplify the principles of | 
the science he wished to teach, so as to’ 
a‘apt them to the capacity of the average | 


teristically subordinating his own name in 
connection with them. 

Several of these schools have, from various 
causes, been discontinued. There still, how- 
ever, exist four, admirably equipped and fully 
endowed—the Birkbeck Schools in Bethnal 
Green, Peckham, and Kingsland, and the 
Gospel Oak Schools in Kentish Town. 
Besides the usual subjects in the infant and 


upper classes, Social Science and Physiology 


are regular and prominent studies in these 
schools, with Latin for those pupils wishing it, 
the elements of the sciences, music, and 
drawing, as well as French, German, the piano, 
and dancing, besides gymnastics, drill, domes- 
tic economy, and industrial work. The aim 
of the whole course is stated to be, that 
“the children may not go forth to take their 
part in the work of the world utterly ignorant 
of any safe guides of conduct;” to secure 
which they are to be taught, “above all, the 
course of conduct which ought to and must be 
followed in order to secure future happiness 
and well-being,” chiefly as unfolded in Mr. 
Ellis’s works on Social Science. Certain special 
principles also characterize these schools, 
such as subordinating the learning of rote- 
lessons to the training of faculties by objects 
and ideas themselves, the non-use of prizes 
and rivalry and of corporal punishment, and 
the employment of “ the Socratic method of 
teaching,” in which questions are asked by the 
scholar of the teacher during the progress of 
a lesson. These schools have been, and still 
are, eminently successful. 

But Mr. Ellis’s labours were not confined 
to the schoolroom, in which he gave lessons 
up to a recent date, and to forming text- 
books, but extended to lectures on Social 
Science, carried on for years in his own 
drawing-room, attended by ladies and others. 
He also issued from time to time various 
works on educational reform, such as “ Edu- 
cation as a Means of Preventing Destitu- 
tion;” “Thoughts on the Future of the 
Human Race;” “ What am I? Where am 
I? What ought I to do? Howam I to 
become qualified and disposed to do what I 
ought ?”—a short and admirable résumé of a 
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realistic curriculum ; “ Where must we Look 
for the Future Prevention of Crime?” and 
*‘ Philo-Socrates”— an excellent work on 
many educational problems, which should 
be studied by all teachers. His philanthropy 
sought other outlets, and he spent untold 
sums in assisting the poor, the needy, and 
the struggling; though his boundless gene- 
rosity in this way was quite unknown, for 
he held it as a principle, that all such deeds 
should be done silently and anonymously. 
His retiring unobtrusiveness was a marked 
characteristic, and became almost blame- 
worthy, as his light thereby was not placed 
in the best position to illuminate the sur- 
rounding darkness. His enthusiasm for the 
good of mankind was singularly pure and 
enlightened, and burnt with an inextin- 
guishable flame, amidst untold discourage- 
ments and opposition, during the whole of a 
long life. He cherished and inspired the 
friendship of many eminent like-minded men, 
not a few of whom loved and respected him 
as more than father. 

The writer, who for several years enjoyed 
Mr. Ellis’s personal friendship, last visited 
the grand old man some months before his 
death. Though bending under the weight 
of fourscore unusually laborious but happy 
years, and cheerfully and _ philosophically 
waiting the expected close, he was keenly 
alive to all the old problems that had 
claimed his best efforts and to the progress 
of education and general well-being, and 
discoursed long and brightly, if not enthu- 
siastically, as was his wont, on these inspiring 
topics; the beautiful light of benevolence 
and philanthropy illuminating his features, 
and forming a picture of enlightened bounti- 





fulness and enthusiasm for humanity, which 
is a deathless memory. We parted at the . 
door, to which he accompanied me with sur- 
prising firmness of step, for what proved to 
be the last time, though his grasp and look 
gave no indication of early decease. My 
last communication from him was a letter 
written by his daughter, for his hand had 
become too tremulous to hold the pen, a 
few weeks before the end, enclosing an 
anonymous subscription for a worthy object 
that interested him—one of ten thousand 
such nameless kindly offices glorifying a long 
career. 

Thus did this good man live in quiet, 
ever-active devotion to benevolence and 
duty, and thus has he died almost in silence, 
as far as popular renown is concerned. How 
true it is that the world knows not its 
greatest men till they are in the dust! But 
William Ellis’s fame is assured, and at no 
distant date, as one of the great philan- 
thropists and educational reformers this 
country has produced.* As was said by Pro- 
fessor Hodgson of his educational labours, 
& He has long and effectively vindicated, in 
all teaching of both sexes and of every rank, 
its true place for Economics as a branch of 
Moral Science, needful and fit to guide con- 
duct, to train character, and to shape condi- 
tion, as well as to develop intelligence,” and 
to Ellis ‘‘very many owe much for great 
personal kindness, but, above all, for a 
higher, wider, clearer, more definite, practical, 
consistent, and inspiriting view of ‘education 
as it ought to be, and will be.” 


* His Life is at present being written by a competent hand, 
and should be a valuable contribution to educational, social, 
and biographical literature. ’ 





CHRISTIAN MANLINESS. 


By THE EDITOR. 


4 ANLANESS is not usually considered 
a characteristic of religious people, and 
many reasons may be given for this common 
opinion. 

The prominence assigned in Scripture to 
the passive virtues is liable to be misunder- 
stood. Gentleness, meekness, forgiveness to 
the uttermost, a patience so great that if the 
one cheek is smitten the other ought to be 
turned to the smiter, these are not qualities 
which the world usually associates with 
manliness. It fancies that to be submissive 





is to beacraven. It appears too sweet and 
exquisite in its refinement to be the proper 
bearing for a hero. He who is to push his 
way in the world must carry himself, it is 
said, in another fashion, and putting on the 
armour of resistance and attack be prepared 
to assert his rights and give blow for blow. 

I shall not pause to meet this objection 
by showing how essential the passive virtues 
are to true bravery. There is a fortitude in 
suffering for the right, which is as great atest 
of heroism as any deed of daring can afford. 
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Another cause for this popular misunder- 
standing may be found in the mannerisms 
of thought and speech assumed by professedly 
“very good people.” In trying to be child- 
like, they sink into a weakling childish- 
ness, and the peeping voice, the affected 
drawl, now the whine and now the groan, 
utterly repel young and healthy minds. 
This feebleness of manner is often combined 
with feebleness of idea. Religion is regarded 
by them as a kind of preserve into which 
the profane foot of reason or science must 
not enter. The innocent amusements that 
serve to brighten life are viewed with grudg- 
ing acerbity, and all works of imagination or 
of wit are contemned as vanity. This habit 
of mind, in its cramping narrowness, its un- 
congenial and morose stupidity, has done 
much to strengthen the belief that to be a 
Christian is to lose a large and valuable 
portion of humanity. 

A third cause for the mistake is fairly 
attributable to the caricatures which many 
popular novelists have given as their only 
portraiture of religious people. The type is 
only too familiar. Never is the so-called 
“ pious ” person described but as“ unctuous,” 
“ oleaginous,” a sneaking and canting coward. 
While all that is manly and generous is 
ascribed to the professedly worldly, all that is 
mean and mawkish is imputed to those who, 
for the nonce, represent Christianity. The 
effects of such treatment have gone far 
beyond what the writers probably intended. 
Wishing to satirise error they have failed 
to present the counterbalancing truth, and 
have accordingly fostered much injurious 
prejudice. Confounding the caricature with 
reality, many a young heart has turned 
away from religion altogether. Death-bed 
fears, sadness, sourness, and a grim and 
frowning severity are not enticing for those 
whose pulses beat full of energy, who love 
the fresh air blowing‘across foaming seas and 
bracing moorlands, or who rejoice in the 
advancing tide of human progress, spreading 
wider and wider over the diverse fields of 
politics, commerce, science, literature or art. 
They feel that to be manly is to act a worthy 
part as a member of the vast brotherhood 
by whose efforts the world is becoming 
richer, wiser, and happier ; that it is unmanly 
to be busied merely with what is called “ the 
salvation of one’s own soul,” or in a prepa- 
ration for the world to come, and to stand 
aloof from the actual battle whereby the 
well-being of the race is toa great extent 
being determined. 

No greater condemnation could be passed 





on Christianity than to identify it with any- 
thing short of such manliness as is here 
vindicated. If Christianity is of God it 
must have to do with the world of facts—for 
facts are revelations. This earth does not 
belong to the devil, as so many good people 
practically represent it, nor is it even a scene 
of banishment. It is one of the “ many man- 
sions” in God’s great “ house,” and if Chris- 
tianity is of God it ought to be the mightiest 
factor in human progress, and the Chris- 
tian hero ought, in virtue of his religion, to 
be in the vanguard of the advance. The 
impoverished types of saintship which have 
been so often presented as the only true 
types, have done infinite damage. The 
starveling ascetic, the weakling pietist, the 
harsh puritan, the recluse, the separatist, the 
devotee have gained their reputations by 
standing aside from life and declining the 
risks entailed by close contact with men. 
But it is at once the more heroic, as it is the 
more difficult part, to carry the Christian 
spirit into all relationships. It may be said 
with all reverence, that John the Baptist, 
“neither eating nor drinking,” and keeping 
aloof from the society of his day, had an 
easier task than our Lord, who went to 
marriage rejoicings and sat with publicans 
and sinners and entered into every sphere of 
human interest that He might hallow and 
elevate all duties and enjoyments. It is the 
life of Christ and not that of John the 
Baptist, which Christians are called to follow. 

How then may Christian manliness be de- 
fined? Wecan think of no better answer 
than that manliness is the courage of duty, 
and Christian manliness the courage of duty 
in reference to the Christian ideal. 

Courage is an essential element in all man- 
liness, but courage separate from duty ceases. 
to be manly, There is a kind of courage in 
the criminal who risks his own life while he 
carries out some scheme of dastardly villainy. 
There is decided courage in the murderer 
who with unflinching persistence accomplishes. 
his horrible design, and can walk to the 
scaffold with an unfaltering step and a bear- 
ing worthy of a martyr, but no one could 
characterize him as manly who day after day 
watches the agonies of the innocent victim. 
he is poisoning, and on whom he can heap 
all the while treacherous professions of affec- 
tion. The courage is undoubted, but it is. 
devilish and not manly. Physical courage 
is in itself common to the brute as well as. 
mankind. The tenacity of the bull-dog or 
the bravery of the otter are quite as wonder- 
ful as the indomitable endurance of the 
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pugilist. But physical courage is changed 
into chivalrous heroism whenever it is fired 
by the courage of duty, and no grander in- 
stances of this type of manliness can be found 
than among our naval and military heroes, 
whose watchword has ever been “duty” 
rather than “glory.” It was this calm sense 
of duty which gave majesty to the character 
of Wellington, and which must ever be asso- 
ciated with Nelson and his last great battle. 
It is the same spirit which has shed splendour 
over many a warlike episode, when lonely 
sentinels or broken regiments fearfully out- 
numbered have never quailed, because duty 
held them bound. 


“* Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory.” 

But this courage of duty necessarily 
belongs to moral characteristics as well 
as to physical prowess. In this way man- 
liness must deliver from all kinds of 
hypocrisy, whether affectation of manner 
or dishonesty of word or act, because 
they lack the courage of truth. Manliness is 
the courage of frankness in contrast to the 
cowardice of mistrust ; it is the courage of 
chivalrous generosity in contrast to the 
meanness of selfishness. It stands in like 


manner in antithesis to whatever degrades a 


man, such as drunkenness, or the impurity 
which leaves ruin in its track, the ruthless 
destroyer in soul and body of those for whom 
Christ died. But if manliness is the courage 
of duty, its quality will be determined by the 
standard of duty which is adopted. With 
what is termed “ the code of honour” as the 
highest rule, many things are permitted which 
become condemned whenever a loftier mea- 
sure of excellence is applied. Accordingly 
the noblest type of manliness must be that 
which possesses the courage of the highest 
possible range of duty, and Christian manli- 
ness, as being the courage of duty determined 
by the Christian ideal, becomes at once the 
worthiest and the most difficult. It is 
grounded on the recognition of man as bound 
in duty to God his Father, and to Jesus 
Christ, at once his Lord and his example. 
And with the tie which binds to God comes 
also the tie which unites to the brother man. 
. That spirit of sonship towards God and 
of brotherhood towards man which dwelt in 
Christ becomes the standard to which all life 
must be conformed. Christian manliness is 
in this way that courage of duty which teaches 
us to regard ourselves and others in the light 
of God’s holy and loving purpose, and thus 
incites us to obey God at whatever cost, and 
to act the true part towards our brother man 





at whatever denial of self. It is, in shert, 
self-sacrifice in duty to God and man. 

The highest example of this manliness is 
found in Jesus Christ. The courage of duty 
finds its fullest expression in Him whose life 
from Bethlehem to Calvary was one of calm 
fortitude in the endurance of all things which 
the fulfilment of all loving duty to God and 
man might entail. Suchalso, as “the imita- 
tor of Christ,” was the manliness of St. Paul. 
He was a true soldier of humanity as well as 
of God. His life was one of such bold ad- 
venture by land and sea in his heroic dis- 
charge of duty, that he can find no language 
so suitable for the expression of his devotion 
as the imagery furnished by the athlete or 
the Roman legionary. And such imagery 
was no exaggeration on his part. With 
simple bravery he addresses the Ephesian 
elders, “I go bound in spirit unto Jerusalem, 
not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there: save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, that bonds and afflictions await 
me. But none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto me, 
so that I finish my course with joy, and the 
fninistry, which I have received, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God.” In this spirit 
of duty he went on, year after year, amid in- 
numerable perils, shipwrecked, imprisoned, 
scourged, without food or clothing, now 
standing before kings and philosophers, and 
now calmly facing stormy mobs of fanatics, 
each one thirsting for his life-blood, and yet 
through it all ever courteous, gentle, con- 
siderate, and patient. It was duty which 
Christian love imposed that inspired his 
devotion, and his mantiness was the courage 
of such duty. 

It is into this truly manly life that every 
Christian is called, for while the distance may 
be great between the particular sphere of duty 
in which apostles and martyrs were called in 
their day to labour, yet the little child faith- 
ful to the few talents given him, the labourer 
toiling with his spade or wielding his ham- 
mer, the merchant in his office, the student in 
his room, may so act in the loving, righteous, 
and devoted spirit of Christ as to rank in the 
sight of Him who sees in secret with the 
mightiest heroes of the Church. The greatest 
test of character is to be found in what 
is common rather than extraordinary. It is 
easier for the soldier to be faithful in the 
rush of battle, when sustained by a catching 
enthusiasm, than to maintain a high tone of 
consistent principle under the many details 
of daily drill. And the most searching test 
of true Christian manliness is to be found in 
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everyday life, wherein the business man, if a 
Christian, is to do what is right in the sight 
of God, whatever the consequences may be 
to his prospects, or whatever excuse “the 
custom of the trade” may afford for following 
another course ; or in which the workman is 
todo the honest job, and to detest ‘‘ scamped” 
work as he would knavery. A man’s foes are 
indeed most frequently those of his own 
household, discovered in the difficulty of 
dealing with the petty details of life in a 
generous, considerate, and patient spirit, over- 
coming natural irritability, self-indulgence and 
sloth, and trying to sweeten all around with 
gentle kindnesses and a magnanimous charity. 
If Christian manliness is, as we have defined 
it, the courage of duty in reference to the 
Christian ideal, then may we assert that the sen- 
timental pietism which identifies religion with 
its good feelings and security after death, while 
it stands aloof from the duties and interests 
among which Christ lived and laboured ; and 





the pride of the ecclesiasticism which seeks the 
good of the sect rather than humanity ; and the 
ways of the recluse or the puritan which deny 
the Divine element of life while they would 
avoid the evil, are equally defective and equally 
injurious to the interests of the Christianity 
they profess. The Christian ideal of duty is 
large in its embrace, while it is searching in 
its condemnation of wrong. Nothing really 
human is alien to its sympathy. ‘The world 
and life and things present,” as well as 
“ death and things to come are ours when we 
are Christ’s.” All things that are true, 
honourable, attractive, healthy, bright and 
fair, are of God. The instrument from which 
the harmony of life may be struck becomes 
many-stringed, and as long as each is found 
in concord with the key-note—the mind of 
Christ—there ought to be full freedom in their 
use, and a happy recognition of Him “from 
whom cometh down every good and perfect . 
gift.” 





SONGS OF BIRDS. 


By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


THE Skylark’s song: “ Arise, arise ! 
Oh free glad wings, awake the air; 
On, on, above, the light is there ; 

Pass the faint clouds and know the skies, 

Oh blueness! oh deep endless height ! 
Oh unveiled sun! 
Oh ecstasy of upward flight ! 


I mount! I mount! Oh skies! oh sun!” 


The Sparrow’s song: “ Let be to soar: 
Skies blacken under night or rain ; 
Wild wings are weary all in vain. 

Lo, the fair earth, the fruitful store! 
And the dear sunbeams travel down, 

And warm our eaves, 
And bring gay summer to the town. 

Oh sun! oh bloom! oh safe 

eaves !” 


warm 


The Linnet’s song: “* Oh joy of spring ! 
Oh blithe surprise of life! And flowers 
Wake in the birthday April hours, 

And wonder, and are fair, and bring 
New promise of new joy to be. 

Oh hope! oh Now! 
Oh blossoms breaking on the tree ! 

I live! Oh day! oh happy Now!” 





The Night-Owls song : “The flowers go dead, 
Weak flowers that die for heat or cold, 
That die ere even spring turns old: 

And with few hours the day is sped ; 

The calm grey shadows chase the noon ; 
Night comes, and dusk, 
And stillness, and the patient moon. 
Oh stillness ! and oh long cool dusk !” 


The Thrush’s song: “ Oh wedded wills ! 
Oh love’s delight! She mine, I hers! 
And every little wind that stirs, 

And every little brook that trills, 

Makes music, and I answer it 
With ‘ Love, love, love.’ 
Oh happy bough where we two sit ! 

I love! Ilove! Ohsong! oh love!” 


The Raven's song: “ Waste no vain breath 
On dead-born joys that fade from earth, 
Nor talk of blossoming or of birth, 

For all things are a part of death, 

Save love, that scarce waits death to die. 
Spring has its graves ; 
Our yew-trees see the green leaves lie. 

Oh churchyard yews! oh smooth new 

graves !” 
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The song of the sweet Nightingale, 
That has all hearts in hers, and knows 
The secret of all joys and woes, 
And till the listening stars grow pale, 
And fade into the daybreak gleam, 
Her mingled voice 
Melts grief and gladness in a dream. 





She doth not sorrow, nor rejoice. 


She sings: “ Heart, rest thee and be free, 


Pour thyself on the unhindering wind ; 
Leave the dear pain of life behind ; 
Loosed heart, forget thou art, and be. 
Oh pain! oh joy of life! oh love! 
My heart is these. 
Oh roses of the noon! oh stars above ! 
Dead, waned, still with me; I am these.” 








A Roman Aqueduct at Tunis. 


TUNIS. 


By RALLI 


STENNING. 


THIRD PAPER. 


A MOST impressive journey is to the 
palace of the Bey, the Bardo. Passing 
through the Marine Gate, we enter the quarters 
of the town which lie between the ancient 
wall and the outer ramparts ; we glide past 
a confused multitude of huts and houses and 
shops (which are a joke), filled with charming 
rubbish, kept by wax-work figures; rows of 
sable women sitting against whitewashed 
walls with piles of bread; youths with savage 
faces ; bent old men leaning on their staffs ; 
mangy children with scald heads—shirted, 
hooded, naked, with features black and 
yellow jn all indefinable shades, in costume 
for the most part white, squatted in circles, 
asleep in corners, motionless as the rubbish- 
heaps which form the background, without 
a smile, without one movement of muscle, 
oppressed, weary, petrified, filling the bright 
air with mystery. We ride on amid a scene 
peaceful, silent, sad. In these wretched 
little imps and those horrible hags we see 


the children of lust and débris of the seraglio. | 





Year by year the negro villages of the 
Soudan are ransacked for girls of voluptuous 
beauty—who are stolen or bought for a few 
beads or a bottle of ram—for the Mussulman 
market, where, unmoved by pity, swollen with 
savage passion, the drover knows eagef 
buyers await his arrival. Beautiful women 
are the money monopoly, the luxury of the 
fat, fair-complexioned, majestic, lounging, 
lazy Moor. Over exceptional beauty caids, 
pashas, ministers, and merchants wage a fierce 
money strife before it is determined in whose 
embraces it shall be used up. Thousands 
of both male and female children, from 
eight to ten years of age, are annually im- 
ported into the Moorish markets. On their 
way many of them die of a broken heart. 
They are fattened prior to sale, and are 
treated to music to cure home- sickness, 
it is said, and to give the look of content- 
ment—for the Moor loves only the flesh. 
When worn with care, or sorrow, or old age 
(which comes at thirty), a woman is worth- 
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The Court of the Palace. 


less. May be that ghastly wretch, with 


toothless skull now more like a fiend’s than 
a woman’s face, once smiled in a merchant’s 
face or wore the pretty necklace of a pasha. 


With used-up pipes and slippers, she has 
been cleared out to make room for new ones. 
The Moor is a hideous hot-bed of sensuality. 
He believes in the bottom of his heart that 
in his relation to woman he was created to 
be first a beast, then a brute. Under the curse 
of such a character, his land is a waste, his 
manhood aruin. What the European owes 
to the now attained creed about woman, 
a glimpse at the empire of the Moor may 
help us to conceive. 

Out on the principal road vehicles crowded 
from the narrow streets of the inner town ; 
Arab steeds, snowy caics, gilded housings, 
mules with Moorish ladies led by slaves, 
austere visages under umbrellas carried by 
stalwart attendants, caravans of camels, and 
their drivers—belated wanderers in a weary 
world—women on foot shaded, screened, 
and shrouded, combine in confused and be- 
wildering succession. We might be meeting 
the procession of a circus. 

We are now beyond the outer gate of 
Tunis, out on a breezy undulating country 
without trees or hedges or any break, except 
in one direction where rises a restored Roman 
aqueduct among low green hills, plains, and 
undulations without signs of cultivation. On 
the horizon, fair and white against deep azure 





sky, rise castellated walls and battlements : 
that is the Bardo. 

Tired of the everlasting masquerade in 
black and white at which we look in the 
city, we rejoice in the quivering greenery and 
natural air of the country ; the cool of a 
breeze, the tremble of a grass-blade, have 
become welcome as dear old friends. 

We pass several caravans—apparently con- 
nected—of mounted horses and fabulously 
lanky loaded camels. Not until one has 
seen it again and again can one imagine to 
what a pitch the camel carries the art of star- 
vation. Through want, in which no other brute 
would survive, he disports himself on the 
scrapings of his own bones, as on a full stall 
ofhay. Heconsumes his own protuberances, 
turning muscles into cavities, and generally 
devouring his whole self save his skeleton, on 
which his skin seems stretched out to dry. 
At his chance, he will feed himself to the full 
and store away for days to come,a very mon- 
ster of gluttony; or he will plod along, a frame- 
work of backbone and ribs, an animated 
mummy, a spectre. The drivers of these 
caravans seem wilder than any we have seen. 
By a passing contemptuous stare, they doubt- 
less take in materials for a story to be told 
when they have returned in some dowar of 
the desert of Timbuctoo. 

Fancying that it was a palace we had 
gone out to see, you may guess our surprise 
on alighting at the gate of a little town, in 
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which were the same labyrinths called streets, 
the same holes in the walls we have almost 
learnt to call shops, in which are perched 
the same statuesques, amongst the same 
shoes, biscuits, etc., etc., found in the 
bazaars of Tunis, the same blind alleys, the 
same tumble-down whitewashed - rubbish 
effects. 

Passing through street after street, turning 
a bewildering number of corners, we emerge 
throughs a 
gloomy ar- 
cade into the 
outer court 
of the palace 
itself, empty 
andsilent. In 
spite of the 
splash of its 
solitary foun- 
tain, there is 
the air of a 
prison about 
it; and why 
not? For 
beyond those 
grated loop- 
holes in its 
high wall 
there are the 
Bey’s prison- 
ers of crime, 
and the win- 
dowless wall 
on the other 
side confines 
his prisoners 
of passion. 
One side is 
a gaol, the 
other a ha- 
rem. But the 
Bey is not 
here now, 
neither are 
his pampered 
or punished 
prisoners; 
both travel 
with him, 
way you come out into a second court, then, 
by a gateway, to a third court where you find 
the imperial palace. 

The first impression produced is that of 
delicious serenity and grace. Surrounding 
the court are regular rows of marble pillars 
joined by horseshoe arches of airy line, 
enclosing a spacious covered gallery with 


carved marble balustrades, the whole inlaid 
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The Date Harvest. 


Through another dark covered | 





with softly tinted tiles of porcelain, on to 
which open the chambers and apartments of 
the palace. The white pavement of the 
court itself is marble, and in the centre there 
is a fountain. The graceful lines and colours 
of every part blend, with the soft harmonies 
of splashing, gurgling waters, into the ethereal 
beauty of a delightful dream. From this 
court you enter the palace by a staircase 
decorated with crouching marble lions, which 
leads intothe 
antecham- 
bers, Here 
one stands 
breathless, 
silent, awed 
as by some 
great mo- 
ment in life. 
Staggered ad- 
miration im- 
pels one to 
look every- 
where at 
once. The 
bewilder- 
ment breaks 
into rapture. 
It is the 
enchanted 
palace of 
fairy-land; 
you -_ stand 
amid the vi- 
vid dreams 
of your child- 
hood.  Fo- 
rests of de- 
licate pillars, 
lifting light 
dentillated 
arches,divide 
the room into 
lovely aisles 
and uphold a 
lofty, silvery 
roof of fan- 
tastic ara- 
besque, fret- 
ted and filigreed arches, dependants, cupola, 
a delicious, dreamy maze of snowy purity 
and elegance. From the anteroom you enter 
the palace by a long porcelain corridor in 
little squares of soft, breaking colours, where 
two soldiers in shabby uniform, bare feet, 
sharp showy teeth, and flashing eyes, break 
in on your Elysium by demanding your 
tickets. 

One wonders what to expect from an army 
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of such fellows. 


One can imagine savage 
fury, reckless daring, tremendous despair; 
but steady exalted courage which having 


done all can stand, impossible! They are 
just the sort of fellows you would expect to 
cram ‘a chamber of horrors, but not a chamber 
of heroes. Their guns are leaned against the 
marble pillars, and we have interrupted them 
in a friendly wrestle. Passing the soldiers we 
enter the Hall of Justice, a design in pillars and 
arches worthy of the soft splendours of the 
Alhambra, but the effect is both disappointing 
and disgusting the moment the eyes alight on 
such incongruities as English arm-chairs for 
its furniture. Never did old friends look so 
mean and out of place; the outrage is un- 
pardonable, 

Memory becomes confused among the 
series of halls and corridors, dim, bright, 
shady, of airy courts and murmuring foun- 
tains, of alcoves, niches, and recesses in- 
numerable, with fairy perspectives at every 
turn; pure, serene, glorious, save for an 
imtrusion of European upholstery, some 
audacious pictures of European kings, and 








certain vast floral-designed Brussels 
carpets, suitable to the back parlour 
of an English grocer. 

The palace is deserted, the late Bey 
died in it. So, if another Bey would 
live in a palace, he must levy a tax, 
grind the people down, and build 
again. The present Bey lives at Ma- 
nuba in the winter, and at Goletta in 
the summer, sometimes holds state 
receptions in the Hall of Justice at 
the Bardo, seems an enlightened man, 
and has but one wife. 

A couple of miles journey brings 
us to Manuba, a cluster of princely 
Moorish mansions, where the high life 
of Tunis dwells. Around each man- 
sion is a garden enclosing fountains, 
fronded groves, and lakes. Here are 
respectably harboured the most cor- 
rupt men in the world. It is a nest 
of merchant Moors, a frightful race, 
with dignity, humility, courtesy, piety 
enough to grace a continent, yet mere 
sleek, lithe, supple, and subtle ser- 
pents; concealing, beneath smiles, 
hideous egotism, bestial passion, dia- 
bolical pride ; overreaching to friends, 
relentless to enemies ; lying, tattling, 
spiteful,’ malignant; crammed with 
puerile superstitions; vain of their 
ignorance; mad _ with fanaticism ; 
without one noble aim in life; whose 
very religion is an open fraud ; whose 

activity is avarice; whose rest is indo- 
lence; who own no neighbours, have no 
wives, no companions ; they embrace but do 
not love ; whose very children are without a 
father. These are their houses, and combine 
with their wealth and their women to minister 
to their inordinate, courtly, brutalised selfish - 
ness. To this bland perfumed depravity, 
the ragged lawless bandit of the desert is a 
Christian gentleman. 

The district is hilly, and broken with 
avenues, groves, and thickets of oranges, 
olives, figs, myrtle, palms, pomegranates, and 
low flowering plants, reaching the waist, and 
filling the air with colour and fragrance. A 
half-ruined aqueduct extends from the neigh- 
bouring hills across. the view. Away south 
the sun glitters on the face of a sheet of 
water. 

In our excursions around the settlement 
we pass men gathering the date harvest, 
climbing the tall straight stem of the trees, 
by aid of loose loops of twisted reeds, as easily 
and deftly as climbing a ladder ; the stem of 


'the tree, the body and the loop, making a 
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sort of triangle with a perpendicularbase. The 
feet of the climber are fixed against the tree. 
The loop, which goes at once round the 
slimber’s body under the arms and round 
the trunk of the tree, is long enough, when 
on the stretch, to allow of his lying back. 
By a succession of jerkings forward of the 
body, liftings up of the loosed loop, and 
creepings up with his feet, rapidly and con- 
stantly repeated, the climber seems to run up 
the perpendicular stem as up a steep incline. 
Though the ascent is accomplished with 
seeming ease, it must require great coolness 
and skill. 

We return to Tunis by the gate Bab-es- 
Sadem, which stands not far from the citadel. 
Close by the gate we pass a naked performer 
with a charming picturesque crowd around 
him: Arabs leaning against their camels, 
slaves sitting on their burdens, negresses 
resting their water pots, muffled Arab women 
squinting with one eye through their veils, 
soldiers with grounded guns, cake-sellers for- 
getting their trade, boys, girls, women, in 
dazzling combinations of costume and colour 
floating in the mellow, transfiguring splen- 
dour of the level sun. It is the exhibition 
of a big Arab serpent charmer, who just now 
is sitting down in the midst of his serpents, 
livid, loathsome. He is approaching the 
climax of his extraordinary performance ; one 
by one he seizes his sage-coloured victims, 
twists them round his brow, his neck, each 





arm, and, rising to his feet, around his loins 
and his legs; ejaculates, denounces, impre- 
cates, standing still the while, then suddenly 
he commences a series of frantic gesticula- 
tions, leaping, writhing, and dancing. Sud- 
denly he stops, stands erect, rigid, as if in 
the coils of his victims, addresses coaxing 
tones to them, when suddenly and simulta- 
neously they all uncoil and quietly drop to 
the ground. What the shock of his frenzied 
writhings, tossings, had failed to do, his mere 
word at once achieved. On the ground, 
these horrible creatures, ranged in a circle, 
erect their bodies, raise their heads, open their 
jaws, dart out their tongues and show all the 
signs of viperous rage. Then, as by magic, 
a note of melancholy music subdues them 
to the docility of a fondled dog, and, wrig- 
gling affectionately over his now crossed legs, 
they with one accord nestle in his bosom! 
marvellous! odious! Whether these beasts 
have natural fangs or are powerless to harm 
is not to be determined, but it is beyond all 
manner of doubt that this wild fellow exer- 
cises extraordinary control. One is more 
Sperplexed than amused. Can he love the 
loathsome brutes? He claims to be a saint! 
Who amongst saints supports his claim with 
such signs and wonders? With this glimpse 
of Tunisian ‘‘ Punch and Judy” life we will 
close our notes of a place which affords 
change to the European altogether unsur- 
passed. 
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CHAPTER XII.—AN EMPTY POST-BAG. 


i Dick Netherby had wished himself 

away from Castle Aird before, how 
much more reason had he now to bless the 
happy chance which offered him so speedy 
and triumphant an escape. 

Not that he was altogether without internal 
uneasiness, however. He could not see the 
broad light stream across his path from the 
windows of the Home Farm, as he stepped 
nightly homewards from the moor, without 
a recollection of the many times on which 
it had been the beam by which he had steered 
his way thither, nor could he face the farmer’s 
pew in church without wishing his own had 
been anywhere else. The McClintocks’ 
name, he owned, as we know, gave him a 
“‘grue,” and if so, how much more unpleasant 
was a view of the McClintocks’ ample 
persons. But youth is sanguine and volatile. 
A very short time was to end it all; his 
penance in this respect could not, he assured 
himself, last above a week or two, and each 
day’s post might bring Captain Thesiger’s 
summons. 

Lord Galt meantime set to work to look 
out for another keeper, and before very long, 
it must be confessed, he found himself not 
altogether sorry that things had taken the 
turn they had. He had never, he said, 
thought a great deal of the boy Dick, he had 
never expected great things of him, but he 
had always until now considered his late 
manager’s son as a trusty, hard-working lad. 
Trusty? Well, he supposed Dick was trusty 
enough, but hard-working he was not. When 
he looked into matters, it seemed to him 
that he could find out nothing which had 


been done; and James, with whom the young }. 


keeper was rather a favourite, might say 
what he liked, his father held to his opinion. 

‘Show me that I’m wrong,” he said. ‘‘I am 
willing to be convinced, I am sure; but I 
can’t find out a single thing the fellow’s good 
for. It is even on my conscience that I 
told Thesiger he could break dogs, for a 
worse-broken animal than that great hulking 
Jack it would be difficult to find anywhere. 
He is perfectly, hopelessly useless. I have 
half a mind to shoot him to-morrow.” 

“Which? Dick or Jack?” 

“ Pshaw !—But I say, James, what do you 
think about it seriously? Is the dog of any 





use at all? Is he worth his keep? Shall we 
give him one trial more, or get rid of him 
at once?” 

“ Oh, give him a little law. And father,” 
continued James, who was ever on the side of 
leniency, “do not be too hard upon Dick, 
either. He is rather upset just now, that’s 
all. Thesiger made a fuss about him, and 
turned his head. Thesiger blarneyed him 
all day long, that he might be in a good 
temper and get Thesiger the best shots. I 
heard the sort of thing that went on once: 
it was not Dick’s fault.” 

“What an ass Thesiger is! He will spoil 
any servant if he takes that line with him. 
Well, all I can say is, I wish he would look 
sharp and take Dick off our hands, for this not 
knowing from day to day what may happen 
the next—this hanging on and on, as we are 
doing now, is monstrous disagreeable. You 
don’t know whether to treat the fellow as 
your own, or as another man’s! Once or 
twice lately I should have given him a good 
rousing, only that it did not seem worth 
while, as he was on the point of going away. 
I do wish Thesiger could be brought to 
book quickly.” 

** But, you know, we have not got another,” 
observed James, with some of the prudence 
in which, it must be allowed, his father was 
lacking. 

“We can do without another, for a time. 
No one is coming down this Christmas ; 
and so, though I am on the look-out, I do 
not really particzlarly mind about getting 
one. We could do without till the spring, 
uncommonly well.” 

Another week came, and still there was no 
word from Captain Thesiger. 

“Had you not better write?” suggested 
James to his father. 

“The very thing I was going to say to 
you. I should certainly write—write per- 
emptorily too—inquiring as to what he is 
about? It is not behaving like a gentleman, 
either to me or to Dick, and he has not 
thanked for his visit here either !” 

“T+ is very odd,” said James thoughtfully. 

“Well, write and see what comes of it.” 

“ Am / to write ? Did you mean me, sir? 
Will you not do it yourself?” 

“No, no; certainly not. No need for 
that, no need at all,” replied Lord Galt, 
somewhat hastily. “It will come far better 
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from you, and besides, I am_ busy to- 
day.” 

“ Are you busy? What about?” 

“Heaps of things. I cannot possibly be 
taken up writing letters. Just you do that, 
and put it pretty stiff, too.” 

“‘ But—but, I don’t know what to say.” 

“To say? Phoo, that’s easy enough. Say? 
Let me see. Say? Why, to be sure, say 
that we have been expecting to hear from 
him before this, and that sort of thing. 
There is no difficulty. You need not spin 
out your epistle, quite a small sheet of 
paper will do.” 

“ Am I to say that Dick wants to be off?” 

“Well, no; that would hardly do, though 
I dare say it is true enough. No, you must 
not say that. It was agreed upon that we 
were to keep him on, until it was convenient 
to have him at Glenfarren; we must not 
insinuate that his presence here is superfluous 
now. We must keep clear of giving offence, 
whatever we do.” 

“I don’t see how it is to be managed. I 
don’t know in the least what I am to say.” 

“Am I not telling you what to say? It 
is just what you are to say that I have been 
expounding and explaining for the last five 
minutes. Say that we have been expecting 


a letter from him, «nd all that sort of thing— 
that’s what you aie to say. My conscience, 
you can’t expect me to give it you in black 


and white! Put it into your own words, 
and mind you put it civilly. I would not 
for the -world give occasion to Thesiger to 
think there had been sharp practice on any 
one’s part.” 

James smiled. “ Except on his own, sir. 
I wish he may not all this time be thinking 
what ninnies we are to let him carry off our 
best man from us in this way.” 

“Eh, what’s that?” cried Lord Galt, in 
some alarm. “Eh? If I thought that,—— 
but no. No, no. Thesiger’s an ass, and 
Dick’s another ; there’s no ‘ best man’ in the 
question. You write what I have told you; 
send him a good letter, not too long, saying 
that we have been expecting to hear from 
him, and all the rest of i.; and we shall soon 
see if that does not bring matters to a crisis, 
one way or other.” 

The document, towards which such valuable 
contribution was made, was at length penned 
and dispatched, but whether it ever reached 
the hands of Captain the Hon. Eustace 
Thesiger is more than doubtful. 

He had given them his address, it is true 
—more than one address, indeed; and the 
houses at which he had thus inferred he was 





to be found were of the first water—unim- 
peachable. But although James Galt’s en- 
velope was carefully directed to one of these, 
and although the writing was clear and bold, 
and the capitals of the largest, it is but too 
probable no one was the wiser. It is not 
out of the question—gentle reader, prepare for 
a shock—that the grand house at which the 
missive was delivered was shut up for the 
season, delivered over to the hands of a 
butler or housekeeper, who knew not Thesi- 
ger’s name. It is by no means impossible 
that the noble master and mistress upon 
returning to their ancestral seat were likewise 
ignorant. Thesiger was careless; his slips 
were too frequent, too palpable altogether, at 
times. When not in company with those by 
whom he might expect to be caught tripping, 
his tongue would wander sadly at random, 
and his memory would grow absurdly slip- 
shod. He would forget that distinguished 
bachelors with whom he would profess to 
have just been staying were at the moment 
many thousand miles away; and that if a 
personage lately dead were in reality his own 
relation, it would have been but decent to 
appear in mourning. He would fall into pit- 
falls out of very wantonness. 

On the present occasion there had been an 
overflow of nonsense more than usually re- 
dundant, and the confidence with which he 
was listened to—or imagined he was listened 
to—led invitingly to more and more. Nobody 
opposed, nobody demurred ; and the conse- 
quence was, primarily, that, so far as can be 
known, young Galt’s diplomatic epistle never 
fell into the hands of the person for whom it 
was intended. Thesiger, at all events, never 
answered it. 

Every day James went himself to receive 
the post-bag. The poor boy swelled with 
mortification and sense of wounded manhood 
as day after day passed and it contained 
nothing for him. The pleasant apology and 
profuse excuses which had been counted upon 
at first, came by-and-by to be regarded with 
contempt. The idea that he should some 
morning be surprised by a large, square, 
crested envelope, and be in no doubt for a 
single second as to whence it came, faded 
away. “He must write some time,” said Lord 
Galt, with confidence. “It is very bad con- 
duct, I allow; but he must write some time.” 

By-and-by, however, it was, “There must 
be a reason. He has lost your letter and 
forgotten our post-town. He must be written 
to again.” 

“ But he will have left all these places by 
this time. Where can we address?” 
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“ Address to his regiment.” 

They concluded, however, to wait a little 
longer. James was loath to compose another 
reminder : he hated the subject. It was not 
only the daily disappointment to himself which 
was galling, it was the vexatious certainty of 
finding Dick Netherby somewhere about, so 
soon as he should set foot out of doors, of 
being obliged to take notice of his touched 
cap, and of being forced to reply to the un- 
uttered demand of his eyes. 

Dick behaved well, all things considered. 

His torments might have exceeded those 
of his master, and he had no one to whom 
they could be with safety unbosomed, since 
Marion was a dangerous confidante ; but he 
was patient, and tried to be cheerful. All 
would come right in the end, he thought. 
The affair was as good as settled, and why 
trouble about it? He was not unreasonable, 
and he was easy-going; he fared better than 
any of the others concerned at this pass. 

A month passed. Some complained openly, 
some fretted in secret, but neither word nor 
sign gave Captain Eustace Thesiger. 


CHAPTER XIII.—-TROUBLESOME QUESTIONS. 


By no means so silent, however, were the 
tongues of the neighbours. Dick disliked 
meeting old friends more than he minded 
anything else, dreaded the inevitable halt, 
and the curiosity and questioning into 
which astonishment was sure to explode. 
While still a long way off he could mark, or 
fancied he could mark, the gathering surprise, 
the doubt which his appearance would create, 
and knew what he was in for. The women 
were the worst. They were never in a hurry 
themselves ; never had to hasten for markets 
or steamboats; willy-nilly, they would have 
their gossip out, were it only for the sake of 
recounting it to the next they met. Some- 
thing of this kind would accordingly trans- 
pire— 

“Tt’s you, Dick, is it? Troth, an’ I mis- 
dooted my ain e’en whenI caught sicht o’ 
ye frae the hill-tap. I thocht they were 
playin’ me pliskies. It’s you, is it? No awa’ 
yet?” 

“Faith, ay: it’s me, mistress. E’en like 
the bad penny, you see—aye casting up.” 

“It’s you, is it? and no awa yet? Losh 
me, lad, what’s keepit ye? Deed, an’ I 
heerd you and your mither were awa lang 
syne.” 

“You must have been hoaxed, mistress.” 

“Hoaxed? Aweel, maybe. But I wadna 
hae credited onybody but yersel’.” 

“Well, neighbour, you will credit me, I 





suppose. Here I am, and you must make 
all you can of me, for”—always with the 
same anxious pretence of jocularity— who 
knows if we may ever meet again !” 

“Eh, Dick, Dick. Fy, for shame,” the 
gudewife would here remonstrate. ‘‘ Fy, 
noo; siccan a thing to say! ’Deed an’ it’s 
true eneugh, Wha kens? quo he? Ay, 
ay, it’s true enough. Nathless, it’s no the way 
to talk, maister. An’ sae ye arena awa yet?” 

There was no getting off—no possibility of 
a diversion. He could not deny his bodily 
presence, and so awkward was the situation 
that it required more of a brazen brow than 
the young fellow possessed to carry it off. 
He would shuffle his feet and look foolish, 
but he would aver, as lightly as he could, 
that his departure was at hand. Yes, indeed, 
he should be off soon now, very soon—any 
day, in short. He was only awaiting Cap- 
tain Thesiger’s orders, and these had not 
come yet. It was just as well; it gave him 
and his mother time to draw breath and look 
about them. There was no hurry—no hurry 
whatever. He was sure he should not have 
known what to do had he been canted off to 
a strange country straight away. 

But he was not so keen to dilate on the 
brilliancy of his prospects as he had been at 
first, and by-and-by he would steal off very 
silently, not with a merry whistle as he had 
been wont to do. 

“No news yet?” That was almost sure 
to be the whispered tremulous inquiry which 
fell on his ears on his return home. “No 
news yet?” The widow would be on the 
look out furtively, uneasily ; and she would 
speak her greeting below her breath for fear 
of being overheard, even in that lonely spot. 
“TI cannot understand what it means, Dick. 
No, I cannot. Eh, dear me!” 

But the sigh would expend itself presently, 
and hope again lift up her head. 

“Folks must not be let to notice anything. 
They will be ready enough to point their 
fingers at us, for that we have always held 
ourselves above them. The time will come, 
Dick—the time will come! Never be down- 
hearted. Sure enough we was taken by sur- 
prise once, and ’tis but natural we shall be 
taken by surprise again.” 

But the second surprise came not. 

“Captain Thesiger is not a man of busi- 
ness,” Dick’s old master had repeatedly to 
explain to him; and Lord Galt made the 
assertion in the tone of one whose own claim 
to the title was indisputable. “Captain Thesi- 
ger is a man of the world, with—ah !—no 
doubt other things to think of. He is cer- 
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tainly somewhat off-hand in transacting affairs 
of this nature—all done by word of mouth— 
but no doubt it will be all right for you, Dick, 
although,” shortly, “it is rather awkward for 
me.” 
James, after this, would be sure to say some- 
thing kind, compassionating the dispirited 
look on the young keeper’s face. He and 
his father had extended their stay at the 
Castle, and both of them were still there in 
the middle of January. He was out a good 
deal with Dick, and tried to take the plea- 
santest view of things, even though he had 
daily to allow that no letter had come. 
“You see, of course, we are glad to keep 
you on,” the boy would say of his own accord. 
““My father only means that it is awkward 
for him because—because———But we have 
got no one else, you know, so it’s all right.” 
“Of course ; oh, yes, it’s all right!” But 
this time the speaker’s tone was not so cordial. 
“ For,” Lord Galt would presently explain to 
his son, “ for how long this is to last Heaven 
knows! J see noendtoit. Here are you 
and I just going away, and nothing settled. 
The new dog’s to be taken in hand too. If 
the poor fellow would only look brisk and 
willing, and go about his work as he did 
before this confounded scheme was set afoot, 
why I don’t know but what I would say yet 
to Thesiger, ‘He shan’t budge an inch after 
the way you have treated him.’ I don’t know 
but what I should just say that slap out. 
What does Thesiger mean? I declare I can- 
not tell what to think. It has been a shame- 
ful proceeding from beginning to end. Here 
he has demoralised our servant—filled his 
head with nonsense—set him up to neglect 
his duty from considering himself above his 
place ; and then, after my having given in, 
and behaved, I must say, better than most 
men would have done in my shoes, then he 
flies away and leaves us all in the lurch !” 
“And takes no notice of either of my 
letters.” For James had written twice, and 
the second epistle had been more curt and less 
carefully worded than the first ; but even it, 
with what its author considered its per- 
emptory demands, had failed to elicit a syl- 
lable. 
At length the gentlemen left the Castle. 
“T will see your new master in London, 
and have an understanding with him imme- 
diately,” said Lord Galt to his keeper, for 
Dick had made a pretext to be in waiting at 
the moment of departure. “You may de- 
pend upon it all will’be cleared up as soon as 
I can see Captain Thesiger. If, however ”— 
he paused, and recollected a promise given the 





evening before—“ if, however, the interview 
is not satisfactory, I should perhaps state that, 
provided you are willing to remain as you are, 
I am willing to keep you.” 

‘‘There is something wrong, I am afraid, 
Dick,” subjoined James ; “ but never fear, my 
father will see Captain Thesiger at once, and 
then I'll write and let you know.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Dick heartily. 
The formality of my lord’s address had chilled 
his veins, and he had almost resented an over- 
ture so evidently wrung forth by a mere sense 
of justice—that justice in which Lord Galt had 
never yet been known to fail—and had looked 
and felt sullen until James spoke. He did 
not know what even the few coldly uttered 
words spoken by his old master had cost him. 
How often is it thus! How frequently is a 
gracious act lost sight of through an un- 
gracious manner. The brief assent, the bald 
acquiescence has been perchance bought at 
a price little recked of, for dry and thorny 
barriers hedge in many a fruitful heart, and 
it remains for a frank word and genial smile 
to waken the glow of gratitude due to the 
more solid benefit. 

‘‘Thank you, sir,” said young Netherby, 
lifting his head and looking bright again, in 
answer to the boyish voice ; and the news that 
Captain Thesiger was to be personally attacked 
was conveyed to his mother at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

* Ah, that’s as it should be,” observed the 
widow complacently. ‘La! ’twill be put 
to rights in the threading of a needle now. 
London? Ah, dear me—the times I used 
to have in London! ’Tis many a year past, 
but still I do think if I could but get to Lon- 
don nowadays ! However,”—she would 
cease to shake her head and wipe her eyes, 
and would perk up her head again presently 
—* however, that’s neither here nor there, as 
one may say, and we must be thankful for 
what we have got. Why, now, Dick, you 
and I may expect to be moving any day 
now that my lord is to see Captain Thesiger 
in London.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—“‘ HE BUY AN ESTATE!” 


My lord, however, did not find seeing 
Captain Thesiger in London by any means 
so simple an affair as he had anticipated. 

“Of course the fellow is there,” he had 
concluded in his old-fashioned way. ‘“ Of 
course I shall light upon him in a trice now 
that I am on the ground myself. A dandi- 
fied creature like Thesiger is never very far 
away from his comforts in weather like this,” 
with a shudder. “He is up for this frost at 
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any rate, and we shall catch him before he 
can look round.” 

It would have been fully as easy a matter 
to catch the typical weasel asleep on his wall. 

If Thesiger were in town, at least no one 
knew of it. His leave had not expired, and 
he was still absent from his regiment, but 
further than that no information could at first 
be obtained. 

Had any addresses been left? Lots. 
Could Lord Galt be furnished with these ? 
Oh dear, yes—they were of no use to any- 
body. 

At length he found a brother officer who 
could mention Thesiger’s name without a grin. 
This young gentleman felt for the obvious 
ignorance and innocence of the inquirer, and 
at the very height of his vexation and per- 
plexity withdrew with him into an ante- 
room, and tendered his services. He knew, 
he said, Thesiger well—had known him from 
a boy, and if Lord Galt were a relation 

But Lord Galt disclaimed the idea. 

However, here was an opening; he would 
certainly, he considered, open out his mind 
to his new friend,—and well it was he took 
this straightforward course, as we shall see. 

He had hit on the right man. He had by 


good hap lighted on one who neither befooled 


him to his face, nor ridiculed him behind his 
back. And undoubtedly his lordship had 
laid himself open to ridicule. He had invited 
to his house—and worse than his house, 
his moor—a youth of whom he knew nearly 
nothing, on the mere password of another to 
whose character he could still less testify ; and 
worse still, he had not only taken the interest 
in Captain Thesiger which has been shown 
in these pages, but he had transacted with 
him various small matters of which there was 
no need to make mention to James. Very 
good reason indeed had he had for desiring 
his son to jog the tardy memory of their 
late guest, but he had not told the lad how 
good it was. 

It was this recollection, however, which 
made Lord Galt’s face so long, and his eyes 
so round, when he observed the sort of sen- 
sation his search for Thesiger occasioned at 
the barracks. None of those he saw could 
resist playing a little with him—delicately, 
for they were gentlemen, but with subtilty, 
for they loved a joke. The Scotchman’s 
lugubrious face and accents affected them in 
a manner so peculiar, that they were unable 
entirely to keep what was stirring within from 
appearing on their countenances. They were 
thankful at last when one of their number led 
him aside. 





“Well, thank you—yes, I’ll tell you what 
it is,” said Lord Galt. “ Thesiger has been 
buying an estate in the North, you know” 
(his companion looked gravely at him), “and 
it happened—the purchase I mean—when he 
was staying with me in November. When 
he first came,—for he was over a fortnight with 
us,—the thing was not concluded, he was 
merely in treaty with the agent, but he had 
closed with him before leaving Castle Aird.” 

“You are sure? You know all about it ?” 

“Quite sure, he told me everything. He 
was as open about it all as possible.” 

“Very open, no doubt. But I mean, did 
you—ah—did he show you any letters—any 
papers?” 

“I don’t remember, indeed. But why do 
you ask ?” 

“You are not touchy about Captain 
Thesiger’s honour in any way, Lord Galt? 
Oh, I don’t mean anything bad, but simply— 
well, this is about it. You say he has been 
buying an estate, but between ourselves I 
must confess I rather take leave to doubt the 
fact.” 

“Indeed?” Lord Galt opened both eyes 
wide, and stopped short. “Indeed? But 
how? Why?” 

“ Because he couldn't,” replied his com- 
panion, with a smile broadening as he went 
on. “Euty Thesiger could no more buy an 
estate than I could! He buy an estate! He 
has not money enough to buy a Cochin China 
cock! Not a shilling in the world beyond 
his pay, and it all goes”—he broke off 
abruptly. 

Lord Galt stood silent. 
was stunning. 

“I hope,” continued his new friend, after a 
few minutes’ uneasy pulling of his moustache, 
“T hope you are not foo much interested in 
this, eh? Thesiger is such a deuce of a fellow 
for borrowing a 

“Oh, that is no matter, no matter at all,” 
rejoined Lord Galt hastily, and with the 
instinct of a gentleman disdaining to mention 
the paltry “fivers” which he now saw irre- 
vocably lost. ‘Ohno, I am thankful to say 
I had nothing to do with Glenfarren.” 

‘“‘Glenfarren? Ah? Oh, now I begin to 
see my way. Glenfarren is in Scotland, is it?” 

** Yes, in Ross-shire.” 

“ To be sure, in Ross-shire. Oh, it is clear 
as day now. Good gracious!” said the 
young man, laughing again, “if that is not 
Thesiger all over! Sir Wilfred Curtiss of 
ours has really and truly bought Glenfarren— 
in fact, he has just concluded to purchase a 
neighbouring moor as well, and has paid a 
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jolly good price for the two. Well, Thesiger 
has his own little way on these occasions ; he 
does the honours of the regiment, and takes 
to himself any small credit it may achieve. 
Of course the further he is from any of us, 
the more license he gives himself.” 


“ But I don’t understand. What has this 
to do with Glenfarren ?” 

“‘ He has been hearing Curtiss talk about 
Glenfarren, and Sir Wilfred has been rather 
big about Glenfarren, and altogether there has 
been a fuss made about Glenfarren, and Euty 
does not see why he should not have a Glen- 
farren too. Now that you have put me in 
mind of it, he was always on the point of 
buying some place or other at the. time this 
was going on. He does not mind much what 
he says, even here where every one knows 
him, and he is laughed at right and left,—so 
I should imagine he would be fairly irre- 
pressible when away from us all. As soon 





“He buy an estate!” 


as he found that you knew nothing about 
Curtiss and Glenfarren, he would buy Glen- 
farren like a shot.” 

“What?” said Lord Galt. “ What?” 

“Tt’s all moonshine, you know. Glen- 
farren has been bought sure enough—but not 
by Euty Thesiger.” 

“ But—but—but—he has engaged one of 
my keepers to go to him there.” 

“ Oh, by Jove!” 

“ He has indeed. Fixed his place and his 
wages and everything. Thesiger was to 
have sent word in a few days after leaving 
us, and the poor fellow has been hanging on 
and on from day to day and week to week 

“ Oh, but I say, that’s past a joke.” 

“ And here have we been wondering what 
on earth to make of it! We could not get 
at him anywhere. My son wrote twice, and 
had no answers to his letters. Most incon- 
venient it has been for me in every way. 
Why, I can hardly now believe it. He has 
talked by the yard of the place, and all about 
it. Described the moor - 

“Quite his style. He could do that 
famously.” 
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“ But I know the country, and I know he 
was correct ;” suddenly Lord Galt felt as if he 
must have some hold for his feet. “I assure 
you,” with a touch of asperity, “I am nota 
person to be imposed upon so easily as that 
comes to. I should have detected him fast 
enough. Why, Strathgourlie, my brother-in- 
law’s place, is not far off; and I stay there 
constantly i 

“Did you tell Thesiger so?” 

“Tdid.” Itwasagauntletof defiance. Lord 
Galt shook out the words from between his 
lips, and confronted his companion boldly. 

“Indeed? How then had you not heard 
of the sale of Glenfarren ?” was, however, all 
the answer he received. 

“Why, to be sure, it is some years since 
my last visit, and my brother-in-law never 
writes F 

“ And you are not posted up in ‘affairs’ in 
his quarter? Which, probably, you yourself, 
Lord Galt, let out to Thesiger in the be- 
ginning of your acquaintance, Assoon-as he 
found you knewnothing of the affair, you were 
at his mercy. But to decoy your keeper 
away—that was too bad.” 

“Too bad, indeed. I should think it was. 
’*Pon my word, even now the audacity of the 
whole thing seems almost incredible. I don’t 
see that I am to be blamed for being slow to 
perceive that a friend, a guest in my house, 
and a member of this regiment, could act in 
a manner so unworthy of a gentleman.” 

Before he left the barracks, however, Lord 
Galt’s indignation had been in some degree 
appeased. He had been made the object of 
a great deal of agreeable politeness, he had 
been introduced to several superior officers, 
and he had been told in confidence by them 
that the delinquent Thesiger was “ half- 
cracked.” It had been allowed on all hands 
that no one could have behaved more badly, 
but it had also been broadly hinted that Lord 
Galt would confer a very great obligation on 
the regiment if he would not blow abroad the 
matter. 

Oh, it was very bad, very bad indeed. 
- They had no objection to confessing in the 
most candid manner possible their opinion 
among themselves, but to have poor Euty 
publicly shown up was another matter. Poor 
fellow! Really he could not help himself ; 
it was his nature. Lord Galt, they were sure, 
would not be too hard on him. Lord Galt 
could not be expected to have known the 
sort of tomfool he was, Any name was per- 
missible for the nonce, provided only that the 
outraged and dismayed peer would hold his 
tongue subsequently. 





And then Lord Galt had luncheon ; and 
by the time he had eaten his chop, and 
drunk his glass of sherry, friendly relations 
had been quite established betwixt him and 
his entertainers. It ended in this, that ere 
he left, all intentions of branding Captain 
Eustace Thesiger as a cheat and a liar wher- 
ever his name should be known, had subsided 
into the mere occasional grumble of his 
name, as he went along the street afterwards. 
He had learned to understand that the butt 
of the regiment was to be borne with. 

The first burst of righteous indignation had, 
however, had one good effect. He had so 
tragically detailed the disappointment in- 
flicted, had talked so much and so well of 
“poor Dick,” that the errors and short- 
comings of the latterhad fallen into the back- 
ground, and he was able to order James to 
write a letter to him that should be really 
kind and commiserating. 

**Don’t say too much about it,” he sug- 
gested with native shrewdness, “ Don’t make 
too much of the affair. ’Tis a fool’s business, 
and we have all played fools’ parts. And, 
look ye here, James, don’t let Thesiger down 
more than you can help. In fact, I should 
just put it this way, that it has been rather a 
mistake altogether (which it most certainly 
has), and that I shall be very glad to keep 
Dick on with me (which I shall have to do 
whether I am glad or not!).” 

With which admonition, seasoned by the 
interlaced reflections, the old gentleman dis- 
missed the affair from his mind, glad to have 
done with one so unpleasant and unprofit- 
able. 


CHAPTER XV.— THERE'S METTLE I’ THE 
LOON YET!” 


Tuus burst the bubble, as many another 
has done before it. 

We will pass over the scene in Dick 
Netherby’s cottage when the London letter 
arrived, since our readers can easily imagine 
for themselves the first rapturous emotions 
inspired by the sight of the lordly envelope 
with which Lord Galt’s young son had armed 
himself, the opening, the perusal, the dawn- 
ing sense of something amiss, and finally the 
comprehension of the whole bitter truth. 
Unhappily James was not present to soften 
with smile or kindly word the shock inflicted 
by the bald statement of facts which he had 
felt himself compelled to make; none of the 
consolatory expressions which would as- 
suredly have followed had the communica- 
tion been made by word of mouth, had been 
attainable by the boy’s stiff steel pen, and in 
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short there was absolutely nothing to mitigate 
the blow in all its severity. 

But it was a pity that this should have 
appeared so plainly in the reply which was 
dispatched from the cottage. Marion and 
her son were not adepts in the art of com- 
position, and sore and smarting ‘as they were, 
the effusion savoured so strongly of temper, 
discontent, and disgust, that it was no won- 
der if my lord on receiving so unseemly a 
provocative reddened to his brows, and ex- 
claimed, “Heyday! that settles the question. 
I'll have no more Netherbys at Castle Aird, 
let them go where they will!” 

Again, however, a sense of justice inter- 
fered on Dick’s behalf. Had Dick been dis- 
missed his old master’s service at this juncture, 
the young man’s prospects for life must 
inevitably have suffered damage, and this 
single consideration ultimately outbalanced a 
host on the other side. At first, indeed, it 
was not uppermost. Displeased as he was 


with his servant, and feeling him an incubus, 
why should Lord Galt not palm off the hot- 
headed youth upon a friend, foist him on to 
the shoulders of some other man? He knew 
several who would have been glad to oblige 
him in such a matter, to whom he could have 
said as much of the truth as was necessary, 


and who would at any rate have relieved his 
shoulders of the burden, if they did not keep 
it long upon their own. Norreys, or Shuttle- 
worth, for instance. Each of them had scores 
of keepers, foresters, watchers—it mattered 
not what he were, so long as Dick was in 
their pay somehow. “ But I doubt he would 
not be with any one long,” meditated the old 
gentleman shrewdly. “I doubt he would 
come down in the world, and it would be on 
my conscience that I had given him the first 
bowl over. No, no,” with a sigh; “that 
must not be. I'll not have the boy’s blood 
on my head ; he shall have his chance, come 
what may of it. But as for this letter,” 
wrath again kindling, “it is as absurd and 
impertinent a farrago of nonsense as ever 
was strung together. What to reply to it, 
I really—really I do not know. He ought 
to be well put down, and shown how shame- 
fully he is behaving. It is almost insulting, 
that’s what it is. The idea of such a thing! 
But,” softening again, “there are excuses for 
the lad. He has been grossly deceived and 
ill-used, and what to say on behalf of Thesiger 
I’m sure I cannot tell. ’Pon my word, it 
would take a cleverer man than I am to say 
anything. Perhaps, on the whole—perhaps 
the best plan will be not to take any notice 
of Dick’s letter at all!” 





It was a plan so congenial to the mind of 
its progenitor, that Marion and her son 
looked in vain for further communications 
on the subject. It had been understood, 
they felt, that they were to stay where they 
were, and sadly and silently they stayed. 
Neighbours they avoided as muchas possible 
at this time, for reasons which may be easily 
imagined, since there was now no longer a 
possibility of preserving the long-cherished 
illusion, and since everybody, far and near, 
seemed all at once to know as much. Rob 
McClintock told them, perhaps. How the 
truth had come out to him was -a mystery, 
but on the very evening on which the 
enemy had met with his downfall, Rob 
was flapping his wings and crowing a down- 
right good hearty crow over it, while in a 
few days the tidings had spread all over the 
country. 

“Ts na yon an awfu’-like story?” Rob 
and the gudewife were alone, and there was 
no restraining the loquacity of the worthy 
farmer on the all-engrossing topic. “ Heerd 
ye e’er O’ siccan a will-o’-the-wisp a’ your 
days? -Ye’ll mind I tell’t ye: I kenned hoo 
it wad be frae the affset. I was aye threepin’ 
that it was a queer-like han’-ower-heed busi- 
ness. What kenned the Captain o’ Dick? 
What kenned Dick o’ the Captain? Baith 
the twa o’ them were bummin’ 7’ the dark. 
Dinna ye mind, wife, thon nicht that you an’ 
me had the first obering (Anglicé, hint) o’ 
what was like to be, dinna ye mind hoo 
stoonded I was, an’ hoo I stood an’ glowered 
at Hector wha brocht the tale, an’ says I, 
‘Dick Netherby to be a grand gentleman’s 
heed keeper ! Dick Netherby!’ says I. Ye'll 
mind hoo I said it? An’ ye’ll mind——” 

But Mrs. McClintock would “mind” no 
more. “Oo ay,” she retorted briskly. ‘Oo 
ay, we can a’ mind gin we wull, what ither 
folks wad be fain to forget. It’s queer hoo, 
whan the Lord sends affliction, a’body’s 
keen to hae had a han’ in it. What for suld 
ye hae misdooted the Captain? Ye kenned 
naethin’ o’ the Captain x 

“TI misdooted him a’ the same,” said Rob 
exultingly. 

“ Misdooted him? Muckle gude that did,” 
cried the dame, swiftly changing her tack. 
“ Misdootin’ warks a heap o’ wonders, does 
na it? Whae’ll ye misdoot neist? Mysel’, or 
Meg? It begoud wi’ puir Dick y 

—* Puir Dick indeed! Puir craven cuif! 
Puir pea-hen, wha hasna the gizzard o’ ane! 
Keep me, when I was his age I wad hae askit 
naethin’ better than a brattle wi’ ony fellow 
wha girded at me as I did at him——” 
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“ An’ sae wad ye yet, gudeman.” 

“‘Sae wad I yet? What’s that she says? 
Sae wad I yet? Na, na, my day’s ower. 
Gudesakes, wife,” but his tone was no longer 
fierce and loud, “ Gudesakes, what are ye 
thinkin’ 0’? Sae wad I yet? Aweel, she’s 
no that faur wrang. Like it? I micht like 
it weel enough; but see ye, I’m an elder 0’ 
the kirk, an’ my Lord Galt’s manager, forbye 
bein’ an auld man wha suld ken better. Na, 
na ; fechtin’s no for the likes o’ me, but an’ I 
had been i’ Dick Netherby’s shoon, troth, I 
wad hae tell’t ye anither story. Deed an’ it’s 
true, ‘ Conscience maks cowards o’ us a’,’ as 
the Scriptures hae it. Faix, it’s true, yon. 
‘Conscience maks cowards 0’ us a’,’ an’ gin 
it werena for his ill conscience, I wud believe 
there’s mettle i’ the loon yet.” 

“* Aweel, conscience or no conscience, I’m 





somewhat pacified by the admission. “ When- 
e’er I think o’ Dick, I aye think ‘ puir Dick.’” 

“Think awa as muckle’s ye please ; ’deed 
it’s as ye said yersel’, gin it does little gude, 
it'll do little ill,” said Rob, with a grim 
delight in thus turning the tables. “‘ Puir 
Dick,’ quoth she! Puir Dick, certie! He's 
puir enough Dick noo, the rascal! An’ wha’s 
to blame? Wha’s faut is’t?” 

“No a’thegither his ain, Rob.” 

“ Maist a’thegither his mither’s then. She’s 
bred him, she’s fostered him, she’s ruined 
him,” he went on, after a long pause, during 
which he had been sunk in meditation. 
“The Lord forbid that ane o’ His creatures 
suld cast a stone at anither, an’ that ither 7?’ 
trouble, but if Marion Netherby has to see 
her ain son leave this world for a warse in- 
stead o’ a better, she has hersel’ to thank for 


vexed for him,” rejoined Mrs. McClintock, | it, an’ nane besides.” 





THE WHEAT IN BLOSSOM. 


a Summer Fdyl. 


N°? grateful zephyr breathes at eventide, 


Fondly expected all the sultry day ; 
Stillness oppressive reigns on every side, 
While tardily, on his descending way, 
The crimson sun withdraws his scorching ray. 
All Nature feels the burden ; nor around 
Is seen a moving thing. The lambs of play 
Are wearied, and now sleep. The birds have found 


Long since their mighty shelter. 


Hush! there is a sound. 


High overhead the swallows poise and dart 
(The tropic warmth has tempted from the nest 
The gaping fledglings, who the novel art 


Of self-support acquire). 


The gnat is pressed 


In their soft beaks, whose frequent snaps arrest 
The vacant ear below: so deep the calm. 
Does this profound tranquillity suggest 
No thought in sympathy—this peace embalm 
No treasured reminiscence? Hark! a joyous psalm. 


Though on the wide-stretched fields the sea-green corn 
Stands motionless—no jointed stem vibrates, 

No bloom-tipped head, unfilled, aslant is borne, 

No pendent blade a breath now agitates ; 


O gracious stillness ! 


He who animates 


The mute celestial spheres with praiseful strain, 
In Reason’s ear attent, in thee creates 


A kindred voice. 


Though silent thy refrain, 


To sense-bound hearing, it is sung each year again. 
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For in the universal quietude 
Omnipotence the breath of heaven holds chained, 
While storing from its boundless plenitude 


The tender-blossomed corn. 


So is there gained 


The battle of the people’s life, unstained 
. The battle-ground by hostile peoples’ blood. 
“ Be filled with bread,” the still, small voice proclaimed, 


Unheard by sense. 


The fields are charged with food ; 


And in its calm the landscape shouts, “ All praise to God.” 


R. COOPER. 





FORECASTING THE WEATHER. 


By R. H. SCOTT, F.R.S., METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE. 


II. 


I HAVE already stated that all our weather 

is produced bythe action of these systems 
of excessive and defective pressure, these anti- 
cyclones and depressions which I have de- 
scribed, but meteorologists are not yet in a 
position to point out the conditions which 
give rise to either state of things. We can- 


not tell what sort of weather is coming on 
until it has shown itself in some part of our 
reporting area, and signs have been tele- 





graphed up to London. We are simply de- 
pendent on our telegraphic arrangements, 

More than twenty years ago, Leverrier, 
when he proposed to Sir G. Airy an inter- 
national system of Storm Warnings, in a 
letter dated April 4, 1860, used the following 
expressions :— 

“The final object of the organization we 
are seeking to establish should be to an- 
nounce by signals a hurricane on its appear- 
ance at any point in Europe, to follow it in 
its course by means of the telegraph, and to 
issue timely notices to the coasts which it 
may reach.” 

In 1881 we have hardly got beyond that 
modest programme, no matter how posi- 
tively weather prophets may announce 
changes, days and weeks beforehand. We 
want to know what is the size, shape, and 
general character of the atmospheric systems 
which successively pass over us, the direction 
in which they are going, and the rate of their 
motion, and there is not one of these parti- 
culars about which any certainty is attainable. 
In fact, the problem which weather fore- 
casters have to deal with every day is one 
which astronomers would at once recognise 
as insoluble. It is equivalent to the deter- 
mination of the elements of a comet’s path 
from the first observation we have of it 


through a rift in the clouds on a showery 
night ! 

The motion of the depressions is one of 
their most important characteristics, and this 
is not at all constant either in direction or in 
rate. If we knew anything on these points 
our difficulties would be greatly lessened. 

“The following diagrams (Figs. 4—6), will 
give a good idea of the weather we experience 
when a cyclonic system passes over the 
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Fig. 4.—Nov. 13th, 1875, 6 P.M, , 
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centre of England. Fig. 4, for 6 p.m. on the 
13th November, 1875, shows us the depres- 
sion advancing from the Atlantic, and with 
its centre not far from Valentia. The winds 
on the east coast and in Scotland are Easterly, 
over the south of England and in France 
they are South-westerly, and over the whole of 
the United Kingdom rain prevails, with a rise 
of temperature. 

During the day the system moved on, and 
by eight o’clock next morning, Nov. 14 
(Fig. 5), we find the centre of the storm 
near Holyhead. The area of Southerly and 
South-westerly winds has extended to northern 
Germany and Denmark, the cloud and rain 
going with it. All along the west coast of 

















which amounted to a gale at several stations, 
especially on the coast of Yorkshire, at 
Holyhead and Scilly. The area of cloud 
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Fig. 5.—Nov. 14th, 1575, 8 AM. 


these islands the sky is clearing, while the 
wind blows a hard gale, whose direction 
changes in a regular sweep from North-east 
off the north of Ireland to West-north-west 
at the entrance of the English Channel. 
This region is all in the rear of the advanc- 
ing depression. 

The storm moved very fast, and by the 
evening of the 14th (Fig. 6), its centre had 
passed clear away from our islands and lay 
off the Texel, while we were experiencing fine, 
but much colder weather, with Northerly winds 
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Fig. 6.—Nov. 14th, 1875, © P.M. 








has extended to the Baltic, where, as might 
be expected in November, instead of rain, 
snow falls. 

It will be seen that the successive condi- 
tions reproduced in these figures for each 
station are precisely those which would seem 
if the ideal sketch given in Fig. 3 (page 457) 
were gradually moved across the map. 

It is evident that the sequence of condi- 
tions must be materially altered if the path 
of the system varies from the due easterly 
one, which occurred in the case first cited. 

One broad principle may, however, be 
taken for granted in the study of all European 
weather, and that is that all changes have a 
general tendency to propagate themselves 
from west to east. By this I do not mean 
to imply that all our weather comes over to 
us ready-made from America, but what I do 
say is, that most of the changes come on us 
from the Atlantic, and that it is far more 
likely that weather prevailing in Ireland will 
extend to Great Britain, than that a weather 
system will make an advance in the opposite 





direction. 
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‘This shows us why stations on our Atlantic 
coasts are of so great importance to weather 
telegraphy, not only in these ‘islands, but in 
Europe generally, and why the Chief Signal 
Office at Washington can be more correct in 
its forecasts than we in London are. The 
Washington office has a whole continent 
lying to the westward, whence it can obtain 
information, while we are bounded by the 
ocean, whence we can derive none. 

The question then at once suggests itself, 
how can we better this state of things? The 
idea of mooring ships off the coast, and con- 
necting them with the shore by telegraphic 
cables, has been repeatedly thrown out. The 
experiment was actually tried about ten 
years ago for six weeks with H.M.S. Brisk, 
which was moored between Ushant and 
Scilly, but the result was an utter and ex- 
pensive failure. 

There are no islands, except Rockall, 
nearer to us than the Azores or Faroes. As 


regards the, first-named pinnacle in mid- 
ocean—for it well deserves the name, being 
only seventy feet high and not more than a 
hundred yards in circumference, according to 
Basil Hall—although some individuals have 
been enthusiastic or insane enough to dream 
of living on it if a storm-proof house could 


be erected, they utterly forget that, to land a 
cable on, and maintain telegraphic connec- 
tion with, an isolated rock, is recognised as 
impossible. We may therefore dismiss that 
idea. The necessary funds for laying a cable 
to the Azores or to the Faroes are not forth- 
coming, so that we have no point whence we 
can get intelligence nearer to us than New- 
foundland, and that is too far off to be of 
much use, for the storms felt there are very 
likely to change their character when they 
travel over fifty degrees of longitude. 

This brings us to the subject of the warn- 
ings which we owe to the great public spirit 
and liberality of Mr. J. G. Bennett, of the 
New York Herald, and which have been 
published so frequently in the newspapers 
during the last four years. The mode of 
preparation of these announcements, and the 
facts on which they are based, are kept 
close secrets, but as we know that the ob- 
servations taken on board the Atlantic 
steamers are carefully collected by the 
Herald staff, we have strong reasons for 
believing that, as soon as a ship arriving at 
New York reports that she has met a storm 
on her passage, a warning is at once sent to 
Europe. 

If these warnings were, as is generally sup- 
posed, founded solely on the conditions of 





weather prevailing in the United States, we 
are ina position to show that not a quarter of 
them could be correct. Of late years, Cap- 
tain Hoffmeyer, the able head of the Danish 
Meteorological Service, has published charts 
of the weather over the Atlantic at 8 a.m. on 
every day for the space of three and a quarter 
years. His experience on this question is, 
therefore, not lightly to be set aside. He 
has studied these charts specially for a period 
of twenty-one months, in order, if possible, 
to trace where the Atlantic storms come from 
and whither they go. 

During the period he found that 285 dis- 
tinct depressions were traceable within the 
area between Newfoundland and Ireland. 

Of these— 

8 per cent. came from Arctic America. 

44» came from the United States or Canada, 
and were therefore within the area 
covered by the United States Signal 
Office Reports, 

appeared between Newfoundland: and 
the Azores, and were therefore pro- 
bably connected with West India 
hurricanes. 

formed themselves over the Atlantic 
Ocean by the ‘‘calving” or seg- 
mentation of existing depressions. 

were untraceable. 


He then went farther, and ascertained that 
only one-half of these depressions had suf- 
ficient vitality to reach the meridian of 10° W., 
the west coast of Ireland; and that among 
these the proportions just given were main- 
tained ; accordingly, that only 22 per cent. 
of the storms reaching our western coast 
could possibly have been predicted by Ame- 
rican meteorologists, trusting solely to their 
own land observations. 

As to the practical value of these warnings, 
if we disregard their undeniable popularity 
with the newspaper-reading public, whenever 
they have been carefully tested by meteorolo- 
gists in Europe or in America the results have 
not been satisfactory. Professor Cleaveland 
Abbe, of the Chief Signal Office, Washington, 
says that 17 per cent. are quite right, and if 
we add to this number 23 per cent. partially 
right, we leave a residue of 60 per cent. 
which are not fulfilled. I myself tested them 
carefully during a period of eleven months in 
1877, and published the results in the Mau- 
tical Magazine for March, 1878. My figures 
were 17°5 percent. quite successful, 25 per 
cent. partially right, and 57°5 per cent. not 
fulfilled. The figures for 1878 were nearly the 
same, but these have not been published in 
detail. 

It must be admitted that the analysis of 
the warnings published in the Hera/d itself 
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gave far more favourable figures than those 
given above. In one year at least 99 per 
cent. of success was claimed. 

The fact is that these warnings are much 
too vague in their phraseology to be of prac- 
tical use to the seaman or the farmer. The 
usual terms in which they are couched are, 
e.g. “That a disturbance will arrive on the 
North British and Norwegian coasts, between 
certain dates (usually covering two or three 
days), and producing such and such strong 
winds and gales, with rain and warm, followed 
by colder, temperature.” This sweep of the 
net embraces, at the least, fifteen degrees of 
latitude, from 55° to 70°; and it is not once 
in a year that a disturbance of such gigantic 
dimensions visits us. Accordingly there are 
considerable chances that such a warning will 
be a failure on much of the extensive coast- 
line to which it refers. The warnings, to be 
really useful, should be more precise as to the 
area which they are to cover, but this the 
senders of the messages are evidently unable 
to make them. 

Again, as regards dates, the period of dan- 
ger is usually well defined. If, then, that 
period be exceeded, the warning must be 
counted as a failure. The loss of a night’s 


fishing to the mackerel fleet in spring, or the 


herring fleet in autumn, means a loss of several 
hundred pounds, and if, therefore, a storm 
comes two days late, the confidence of the 
fishermen in the general accuracy of the 
predictions for their particular district is 
shaken. 

On the whole, therefore, after four years’ 
experience, we cannot say that these warnings 
are of much practical use to the seaman or 
fisherman in European waters. 

It is time, however, to give some account 
of what we are able to effect in the way of 
forecasting for our own country, and I think 
I shall be able to show that the post of 
weather forecaster is far from being an easy 
or an enviable one. 

Once we learn from our telegrams that a 
depression has arrived on our coasts, we have 
to consider that the resulting weather will be 
materially influenced by the nature of the 
country over which the system has to travel : 
thus, the wind will blow with far less force 
inland than on the coast, owing to friction ; 
and we all know that clouds and thunder- 
storms will drift along the hillsides and leave 
the intervening valleys untouched. In some 
cases the whole depression appears to be 
checked in its career and deflected, or even 
turned back, by the mechanical obstacle of 
a mountain chain. I have already stated 





how the Western Ghauts affect the storms of 
Hindostan. 

As the reader is doubtless aware, the whole 
United Kingdom is divided into eleven dis- 
tricts, and forecasts are prepared for each 
of these districts twice a day. Now these 
districts embrace very different types of 
country. Thus the region in which London 
is placed stretches from Dorsetshire to the 
Thames. If we were to allot London to 
another district we should have to range it 
either with the Fens of Cambridgeshire or 
with the Peak Country of Derbyshire. This, 
therefore, tells heavily against the chance of 
a forecast suiting an individual station, and 
in favour of the Office, for we can usually 
show that the forecast was correct for a 
great part of the district to which it referred. 
If it is suggested that we ought to‘subdivide 
our districts further, and issue special fore- 
casts for particularly important places, such 
as London, we can only plead that it would 
not be possible to keep in our minds the 
minute peculiarities of such a limited area. 

We find a very great difficulty in arriving 
at a thoroughly satisfactory analysis of our 
results. For two years past forecasts have 
been sent out gratis, during the hay season, 
to a number of gentlemen largely interested 
in agriculture, the sole condition made being 
that they should keep and send to the office 
an accurate account of the weather which 
followed each announcement. 

In these reports the personal equation, as 
astronomers call it, comes out very strongly. 
One man counts every shower as a wet day, 
another every gleam of sunshine as a fine 
one. 

Two gentlemen in Scotland, one in the 
extreme north, the other in one of the 
southern islands, stated respectively that 
last year’s record» showed 45 and 48 per 
cent. of total successes, and that there were 
no absolute failures at all. A third, living in 
the south of Scotland near the west coast, 
gave only 13 per cent. of successes and 30 
per cent. of total failures. 

Of course all such figures must be accepted 
with a mental reservation. It is simply im- 
possible that if 48 per cent. were quite right, 
and none utterly wrong, on an island off the 
coast, only 13 per cent. could have been 
quite right, and 30 per cent. utterly wrong, 
at a station on the mainland at a distance of 
some fifty miles. 

It was not until we had tested our forecasts 
in a private way for a long time that we 
ventured to issue them to the public. More 
than five years ago the success attained was 
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put down, certainly by a friendly critic, as 
“mottled,” and showing evidence of im- 
provement. During 1878 forecasts were 
prepared tentatively, and occasionally for the 
Times, the management of which journal has 
always shown a most friendly and liberal 
spirit towards the advances of meteorology. 

The forecasts were issued to the public 
at the beginning of April, 1879, and they 
have been tested in the office since that 
date, while the hay-harvest forecasts have 
been tested specially, as already explained, 
during the last two summers. I shall take 
the latter first, as they indicate the judgment 
formed by independent critics of the value 
of our work. 

The mean for all the stations, some thirty 
in number, was, in percentages, in the two 
years :— 

Total success, 

A+B 


76 
76 


B 
28 
38 


A 
48 
38 


Cc D 


15 9 
20 4 


1879 
1880 


In these columns A is entire success ; 
B nearly as good ; C is partial, and D total 
failure. And we count A + B as the total 
success, 

The corresponding figures, from our own 
estimates for the eleven districts, for the 
eight P.M. forecasts, these appearing in the 
Times during the period from April, 1879, to 
March, 1881, inclusive, were as follows :— 


Total success, 
A+B 


75 
75 


Six 
28 20 5 
35 17 9 


These figures show that we claim to be 
reasonably correct in three cases out of 
four. 

Let us now see what results are printed 
for the Continental forecasting systems. For 
France we have no published data, and as 
that is a country nearly as much exposed to 
the influence of the Atlantic on its western 
coast as we are, the experience gained there 
would be most interesting, if we could learn 
what it is. The figures I give are for Northern 
and Central Germany and for Switzerland, 
all which districts are far removed from the 
disturbing influences at work over the open 
sea, being covered by the reports from the 
British and French stations. 

For North Germany a general percentage 
of success of 80 is claimed for the year 1880, 
and of 79°6 on the average of the last four 
years. The figure for the coast stations is 
81, and for the inland parts of Prussia 79. 


For Saxony and Central Germany, and for 
XXII—4o 


A B 
47 


40 


1879—80 
1880—81 





Switzerland (but on the average of four 
stations only) the percentages range over 80. 

In all these cases the forecasts are issued 
from a central office, as in this country, end 
there is no provision for modifying them 
locally according to local peculiarities of 
climate. All concur in putting down the 
utmost proportion of success attainable in 
Europe at present at go per cent. 

These being the results of central forecast- 
ing in Europe, it seems very probable that 
local experts, when placed in possession of 
the conditions prevailing around them, might 
in some cases have framed better forecasts 
Jor their own neighbourhood than it was pos- 
sible for the Central Office to prepare. 

In the United States, and in France es- 
cially, the arrangements for agricultural 
weather warnings have been devised with 
the object of utilising local experience. In 
the United States, where the chief signal 
office is most liberally supplied with funds, a 
frame, called ‘‘ The Farmer’s Weather Case,” 
is erected at a number of stations. It con- 
tains a barometer, two thermometers (dry and 
wet), and a series of discs, one of which shows 
fhe actual wind which is blowing, and also 
the previous duration in days and hours of 
wind from a dry or a wet quarter.. Another 
disc is to be set daily according to the character 
of the sunset. 

The frame is also fitted to exhibit the mean 
readings of the barometer and thermometers 
for the place and season, and the printed 
legend on the frame gives a well-considered 
epitome of useful weather knowledge. The 
idea is that the frame should be hung up in 
some public place, as at a post-office or out- 
side a town-hall, and be set every evening 
at sundown, the person in charge of it receiv- 
ing regularly by telegraph the latest informa- 
tion which has reached the central office at 
Washington. 

Such a system is most admirably suited 
for the dissemination of useful agricultural 
forecasts among arural population, provided 
a sufficiency of trained experts can be found. 
This is comparatively easy in the States, 
for the Chief Signal Office possesses a regular 
training school for its extensive staff, and as 
its organization is purely military, it can be 
confident that at every important centre the 
weather case will be managed by an expe- 
rienced official who will conduct his opera- 
tions in strict conformity with the regulations. 
In this country the conditions are widely 
different, and the local forecasting service, if 
ever organized, must be dependent on the 
convenience of volunteer observers. 
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In France, Leverrier, shortly before his 
death, devised a plan for utilising local know- 
ledge. He supplied an aneroid barometer 
and daily telegrams, and he required the 
local officials to prepare and post up fore- 
casts for their own districts by utilising the 
two sources of information I have men- 
tioned. 

We are as yet without any official report 
of the practical working of this system, but it 
was announced that within a year after its 
establishment eleven hundred communes had 
availed themselves of its advantages. 

We in this country have no prospect of 
organizingany such plan of local co-operation. 
In the first place, as I have just said, we 
must be dependent on volunteers to set the 
weather cases and prepare the forecasts, as 
neither the Government nor the local authori- 
ties are likely to provide funds to pay salaried 
agents. In the second place our telegrams 
are not transmitted free, and the cost of 
transmitting daily messages to the local cen- 
tres would be heavy, while there are no funds 
available to meet it. 

This same difficulty of expense meets 
us in the case of issuing inland warnings, 
for instance to collieries. A warning signal 


hoisted on a pier-head is visible from every 


ship in the harbour or roadstead, but a 
signal hoisted at a post-office will only be 
seen by those who live near at hand. The 
messages intended for farmers must be 
brought almost to their doors, and for colliers 
to the very pit’s mouth. Here again is an 
enormous expense, for with our tariff of 1s. 
for twenty words, the cost of warning regu- 
larly even one hundred stations would be 
£5 a day, or £150.a month, while any agri- 
cultural county could produce more than one 
hundred villages of sufficient importance to 
be the recipients of daily forecasts. It is 
therefore evident that meteorology is money, 
at least as regards forecasting, and as there 
seems to be no probability of funds being 
provided by the Government to maintain 
such a system as that of France or of the 
United States, the Meteorological Office must 
only avail itself of the public press to dissemi- 
nate its intelligence and its forecasts. 

As regards the possibility of really predict- 
ing the weather for these islands, weeks or even 
days beforehand, it is the duty of all honest 
meteorologists to warn the public against ex- 
pecting what is clearly impracticable. No 
cycle of weather has yet been discovered of 
any practical utility in predicting the seasons. 





Nay, meteorologists are unable to comply with 
even simpler demands than these. Not long 
ago, the agriculturists of Germany met in 
conference with the meteorologists to deli- 
berate on what could be done in the way of 
forecasting for farmers. Two requirements 
were put forward, both distinctly impractic- 
able in the present state of our science. 
The first, that the forecast should say what 
amount of rain was likely to fall; the second, 
that they should announce what farms would 
be visited by hailstorms. 

As regards rain, I have already said that 
we are unable to predict its amount, and this 
is to some extent due to the difficulty of 
obtaining any information as to what is going 
on in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
There has not been a single occasion in 
which floods have been foretold before the 
rain which caused them had actually fallen. 
I need only quote the floods of July 14, 
1875, in South Wales, and of April 10 and 
11, 1878, in London, on both of which occa- 
sions over four inches of rain fell at some 
stations in twenty-four hours. To take more 
recent instances, the snow-storms in the 
South of England on January 18, or those in 
the North of England and Scotland on 
March 4 and 5 of the present year, were 
entirely unforeseen as to guantity. The office 
was, in most cases, able to predict rain or 
snow, but was utterly unable to say what its 
amount was likely to be. They do not 
manage this one whit better in other parts of 
Europe—the inundations in Austria of the 
11th and r2th August, 1880, were utterly 
unexpected by meteorologists there. 

Again, as to hail, the problem of the deter- 
mination of the path of a hail-storm before it 
is formed is, at the least, as complicated as 
that of foretelling a flood. 

Meteorologists must, therefore, content 
themselves with the endeavour to improve 
their present modest efforts at prediction for 
a day or so in advance. When they are 
able to point to a generally recognised success 
of 80 or go per cent., it will be time to think 
what more can be done. 

In conclusion, it may safely be said that the 
issue of forecasts has not been sought by us or 


‘any meteorological office in Europe of late 


years. The task of preparing them has been 
undertaken with the desire of complying with 
an outspoken demand on the part of the 
public. Once undertaken, it becomes our 
duty to devote the best efforts of our staff 
to its fulfilment, 





ART EDUCATION, 
And its Enfluence in Baily Wife. 
By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 


HEREFORE is education in art|is the fact that this art education is not 
needed? ‘The answer is, that without | gratuitous ; the parents of the pupils pay fees 
education ignorance and prejudice reign | which go towards the - instruction, the rent, 
supreme: darkness covers the earth and | and other expenses of the schools. My only 
gross darkness the people. If the follies of | reason for thus carefully counting the cost is 
fashion are to be chastised, if the false ‘taste | to ascertain whether the gain in return can 
in the furnishing of our houses is to be cor- | be accepted as a fair equivalent for the out- 
rected, if the waste of public money on mon- lay. Evidently no doubt can be raised as to 
strous municipal monuments such as the the quantity of art education dispensed to 
effigy of the griffin set up at Temple Bar, is| the people; the only question touches its 
to be put an end to, then the first desideratum | quality and character. Briefly therefore may 
will be the sound and the thorough art | be considered what should be the scope and 
education of all classes in the community. | aim of art education. 
Art is something more than a caprice or a| An answer may in some measure be 
fancy ; it is not a mere flight of imagination | gathered from a correspondence recently 
or a stroke of genius. When good and en-' appearing in the Zimes. Sir Henry Cole 


during it is solid and subject to law; its sure | having maintained with show of reason that 

foundations are deeply laid in nature, while | the elements of drawing should be made an 

its symmetric superstructure fills the cham- | indispensable part of the education of the 

bers of the mind. A theme so subtle, a| people, Mr. James Nasmyth, the eminent 

ro fortified the argument to the follow- 
g 


manifestation so comprehensive and complex, | ) 
is not to be taken up and thrown aside at | effect: “Sixty years’ experience with 
the impulse of the moment: art is long while | engineering works, and with the mechanics 
life is short,’and needs to be approached by and other ‘classes of workmen engaged in 


serious and sustained study. | 

The amazing art movement of the present 
day is made manifest on all hands. An 
advanced art education for the higher and 
non-professional classes has been provided 
by the appointment of four professors in four 
chief universities, and more technical train- 
ing is furnished by academies established 
in the capital cities of London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, as well as in many chief 'pro- 
vincial towns. In addition to authorised 
professors must be reckoned innumerable 
masters and teachers scattered throughout 
the country, and busily engaged in the tuition 
of classes and private pupils. For the com- 
munity at large no less than 146 Government 
Schools of Art are now in active operation, 
affording systematic tuition to 29,191 
scholars, Also exist 400 art classes with 
16,000 students, besides 4,489 elementary 
schools wherein under Government inspec- 
tion drawing is’ taught concurrently with 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. ‘This truly 
national art education, according to the latest 
returns, reaches a grand total of 795,444 
scholars annually receiving instruction in 
drawing, painting, or modelling.. The cost 
to the country is naturally considerable; the 
last parliamentary grant amounted to 





459,423. ‘Also to be taken into calculation 


such occupations, enables me to say, that of 
all the useful acquirements beyond those of 
the three R’sis that of drawing. By the term 
‘drawing,’ I mean the art of representing the 
forms of natural or artificial objects by lines 
which, when even rapidly sketched by a 
practised hand and educated eye, can bring 
an object before you with a distinctness and 
rapidity such as no oral or written descrip- 
tion could accomplish. During a long and 
active life engaged in occupations in which I 
have had daily occasion to communicate 
definite ideas to others in respect to forms 
and combinations of forms, the possession to 
a certain extent of the power of rapid sketch- 
ing, such as conveys correct ideas of what I 
désired to communicate to others, has done 
me more real service than any other acquire- 
ment or faculty I may be in possession of.” 
“If we desire to produce really useful and 
effective men by means of our schools, let 
the pupils by every opportunity acquire this 
valuable art of hand-sketching,” this “ will 
best serve in the general affairs of life.” Our 
Government schools need not attempt to pro- 
duce artists, but should “enable the pupils 
with pencil or chalk to represent the objects 
they desire to bring before you; the possession 
of this power will be found to transcend in 
its general usefulness all “tongue acquire- 
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ments,’ and do more to lead to success and 
enjoyment than any other attainments I 
know of.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to teach 
technicalities, to treat of perspective, geome- 
try, or the science of colours, which ground- 
work may be best laid in schools or academies, 
but rather I shall attempt to throw out some 
broad educational suggestions which may not 
be without service to art students and art 
lovers in general. In the first place I would 
point out in how many ways art education 
stands in alliance with general education, and 
how the one aids the other. For example, 
it has been found that the teaching of draw- 
ing assists the learning to write, and it is 
manifest that art must improve penmanship, 
in fact, ornamental lettering becomes itself 
an art. Again, as soon as simple arith- 
metic advances to algebra, geometry, or 
mathematics, the pupil enters the sphere of 
proportions, quantities, ratios, which severally 
serve as fundamental laws in art compositions, 
imposing on architecture and sculpture, sym- 
metry ; on painting, balance and unison; on 
decorative design, the just relation of parts to 
the whole. In like manner the rudiments of 
science, which are but the laws of nature, 
serve, with slight modification, for the first 
principles of art: “ science and art,” indeed, 
have grown into watchwords, the two are 
sisters and helpmates ; indeed, such advance 
as art makes in modern times generally 
comes through the instrumentality of science. 

These fundamental truths obtained felici- 
tous expression in an address delivered by 
the late Prince Consort, on the foundation of 
“The Birmingham and Midland Institute.” 
This honoured pioneer in the art education 
of the country took as his theme the laws of 
nature which science and art find in opera- 
tion: “It is not we who operate, but the 
laws of nature which we have set in opera- 
tion. These laws of nature, these Divine 
laws, are capable of being discovered and 
understood, and of being taught and made 
our own. This is the task of science; and 
whilst science discovers and teaches these 
laws, art teaches their application. No pur- 
suit is, therefore, too insignificant to be 
capable of becoming the subject both of a 
science and an art. The fine arts (as far as 
they relate to painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture), which are sometimes confounded 
with art in general, rest on the application of 
the laws of form and colour, and what may 
be called the science of the beautiful. They 
do not rest on any arbitrary theory on the 
modes of producing pleasurable emotions, 





but follow fixed laws—more difficult, perhaps, 
to seize than those regulating the material 
world, because belonging partly to the sphere 
of the ideal and of our spiritual essence, yet 
perfectly appreciable and teachable, both 
abstractedly and historically, from the works 
of different ages and nations. No human 
pursuits make any material progress until 
science is brought to bear upon them. We 
have seen, accordingly, many of them 
slumber for centuries upon centuries ; but 
from the moment that science has touched 
them with her magic wand they have sprung 
forward and taken strides which amaze and 
almost awe the beholder.” “The study of the 
laws by which the Almighty governs the 
universe is our bounden duty.” ‘“ The laws 
which regulate quantities and proportions 
form the subject of mathematics; the laws 
regulating the expression of our thoughts, 
through the medium of language,” constitute 
grammar; “the laws governing the human 
mind and its relations to the Divine Spirit 
form the subject of logic and metaphysics ; 
those which govern our bodily nature and 
its connections with the soul are the subject 
of physiology ; while the laws which govern 
human society and the relations between 
man and man become the subjects of poli- 
tics, jurisprudence, and political economy.” 
In due sequence follow the fine arts as 
themes for investigation and study, and thus 
the essentials of education are found in the 
laws of nature and of art. 

To lay down on paper a scheme of art 
education thus wide-embracing is compara- 
tively easy, but to find teachers competent 
to the task, and then to discover pupils of 
adequate talent and perseverance, are diffi- 
culties which bring discouragement. Speak- 
ing from some experience, I must say that I 
have never known a school that did not fall 
far beneath the standard thus raised; yet 
the fault lies not in the system, but in the 
breakdown of human instruments. Great, 
verily, is the value of such a scheme of 
tuition; thereby the arts are rescued from 
their isolation and taken into close com- 
panionship with universal knowledge ; they 
no longer stand apart on an all but inacces- 
sible eminence far removed from the com- 
mon uses of daily life, but are brought near 
to our homes, hearts, and hourly require- 
ments, and made the equal associates of our 
best thoughts and emotions. It has often 
been laid to the charge of artists that they 
are wanting in intellectual culture, that they 
are unread and illiterate. But an art educa- 
tion thus thorough would call into action the 
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noblest faculties, and serve to place the 
painter, sculptor, and architect on the same 
intellectual level as the man of science and 
of letters. The difficulty in our art schools 
is first to discover any mind at all, and then 
to call mind into action; the common bane 
is mental stagnation relieved only by blind 
mechanical movement—manipulation without 
motive, hand-labour without the propulsion 
of intention, 

Another and analogous want specially felt 
in the present day is a rightful conception 
of art, not merely as a transcript of nature, 
but as a product of intellect and imagina- 
tion. And while it is wholesome that pupils 
should learn how much in these times art 
has been indebted to science for exactitude 
and realistic truth, it is well we should not 
forget that the best part of a picture comes 
from the soul of the painter, and thatthe only 
art which can arouse and sustain emotion is 
born of emotion. Therefore too much 
stress can hardly be laid on the teaching 
which tells of “the laws governing the 
human mind and its relation to the Divine 
Spirit”—the laws which stand in “ connec- 
tion with the soul.” And such doctrine, 
though perchance scoffed at as too tran- 
scendental, becomes really practical if not 
imperative, for through want of it our modern 


art, suffering grievous loss, proves lacking in 
all power to move the mind of the people to 
the love of God or to fellowship with the 


true, the beautiful, and the good. It were 
* surely not wholly vain to hope that if the art 
education of the country be made to take a 
wider and higher scope, the broad gulf would 
be bridged over which separates the age of 
Pericles, of Augustus, or of the Medici from 
our nineteenth century. And it is a mistake 
to suppose that the mental side of art may 
be left to take care of itself in after life, for 
then much of the youthful ardour for the 
pursuit of knowledge will have subsided, and 
the pressure put upon life, the race against 
time and the struggle to make the two ends 
meet, will probably necessitate the readiest 
and rudest means of coining a common- 
place idea into cash. Sow, then, betimes in 
the seed-plot of the mind poetic and philo- 
sophic thoughts which, germinating silently 
and slowly, may in after life grow up into 
art instincts, and so into vital art products. 
Art education, as already indicated, pre- 
sents a twofold aspect; the one concerns 
those who propose to make of art a profes- 
Sion ; the other applies to the ever-increasing 
class who use the arts as a kind of elegant 
furniture for the mind, as a means of refined 





and pleasurable culture, or who as purchasers 
or patrons have money to spend either wisely 
or foolishly. It is scarcely my purpose to 
treat of professional education, except as it 
coincides with the general culture proper to 
all men; but the points of contact between 
the two are nearer than is usually supposed, 
and happily are becoming day by day closer. 
Mechanics’ institutions, athenzeums, and 
schools of art have brought the simple 
laws of perspective, of pictorial composi- 
tion, of light, shade, and colour within 
the comprehension of the industrious and 
well-to-do classes, who of late years, at 
least in all practical points, have made 
decided advance on those above them in 
social scale. Indeed, chief anxiety must 
now be felt for the higher ranks in society, 
the fashionably dressed frequenters of picture 
galleries and studios, whose senseless and 
purely sentimental remarks betray such total 
ignorance that it becomes easy to comprehend 
why the worst works please the best and 
prove most profitable. And so long as the 
money power lies in the hands of those who 
care not to give five minutes to any serious 
study, the best interests of art will remain 
at the mercy of charlatans. What is the 
remedy? Fortunately it is within easy reach. 
The art education, now so abounding, ought 
to enable any man or woman of average in- 
telligence to judge with knowledge, to decide 
with some precision, as to the right treat- 
ment of a work; to determine whether the 
story be told incoherently, or clearly and 
collectively ; whether the lines of composition 
lie in discord or harmony ; whether the light 
and shade be scattered or concentrated ; 
whether the colours be chaotic or accordant. 
Short of this, the knowledge affected can be 
of little value. In fine, the more the art 
education of the professional and the non- 
professional man can assimilate, the better 
for both ; indeed, the difference between the 
two is less in kind than in degree; the chief 
distinction being that while the artist needs 
to perfect his manipulation, the connoisseur 
may rest content with little more than the 
culture of his art faculties. 

I will venture to throw out a few hints on 
the line of reading which may profitably be 
joined with deliberate art studies. It were 
easy to show that sympathy and reciprocity 
between artists and the lovers of art bring 
mutual benefits. The average business and 
commercial mind accustomed to cold calcu- 
lation and steady-going routine, coming in 
contact with men embued with art, catches 
ardour and the fire of imagination. The 
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artistic nature invites to genial intercourse; 
its movements and modes of manifestation, 
its moments of exaltation and depression, 
present fine studies of characters. The sus- 
ceptibilities, sufferings, and calamities of the 
artist and the author are proverbial : “ chords 
which vibrate sweetest pleasure, thrill the 
deepest notes of woe.” Hence, it may be 
that a course of reading is seldom more plea- 
santly or profitably directed than in scanning 
the lives of the great painters, sculptors, and 
architects who have left “footprints on the 
sands of time.” Such biographies come home 
to daily experience, meet actual exigencies, 
and in hours of weakness and misgiving com- 
municate courage and strength. And in the 
day of small things, perchance in a garret, 
timely encouragement may come to the pro- 
fessional and non-professional man alike, in 
the consideration that art is a kingdom 
wherein not many mighty, not many noble 
are called. Biography recounts how humble 
has been the birth, how necessitous the 
estate, of many artists who in the end 
won. world-wide renown. “Far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife” was the 
boy Giotto, found on the hillside, pencil 
in hand, guarding the sheep-fold. The 
career of the artist has a charm-like spell 
for the outside public ; its orbit is eccentric ; 
its track glitters with light; its goal is oft 
girt in darkness, Art talent, with some few 
signal exceptions, is not hereditary ; it would 
seem to establish a democracy of genius ; 
it comes as the wind, we know not whither ; 
and, long before it makes itself heard aloud 
in the world, it speaks within the solitary 
chambers of the mind as a still, small voice. 
And it were well for a youth before he com- 
mits himself irrevocably to an art career, to 
search whether he can find within him such 
promptings and inspirations as are never 
wanting as the signs of true vocation. For 
if nature have not unmistakably marked him 
for the calling, he will only swell the multi- 
tude of mediocrity which the educational 
facilities of the present day inflict upon our 
contemporary arts. Fortunately the general 
and non-professional public need not subject 
themselves to such scrutiny; for them sym- 
pathy and appreciation are sufficient; a 
power to comprehend and enjoy the crea- 
tions of the exceptionally gifted. All of us 
look with sympathetic interest on the scenes 
of art-life around us ; many of us are in the 
daily use of art as a means of culture, and 
the. checkered eXperiences of artists both 
dead and living, in their fortune or distress, 
in their health or sickness, teach how the art 





faculty is best sustained and trained, and 
how sensitive natures may preserve the sane 
mind in the sound body. The biographies 
of artists therefore deserve to be taken into 
the curriculum of education. 

The choice of reading for all who in any 
way addict themselves to art deserves, I need 
scarcely say, careful consideration. Many 
minds in the present day are absolutely lost 
by the aimless miscellaneous reading inces- 
santly supplied by periodicals and circulating 
libraries. ‘The wholesale devouring of all 
sorts of literature, especially fiction, for which 
the vicious appetite is insatiable, seems to 
have no better purpose than to fill empty 
minds and to waste away the time that lies 
on hand idle. Surely one of the first things 
for a youth on entering seriously upon life to 
determine, is a systematic course of reading, 
the choice of books which, while bearing 
somewhat on daily avocations, shall bring 
variety and serve for recreation, and with 
this end I would suggest some of the many 
forms of art literature. If the student desire 
to mingle amusement with instruction, I know 
not where he can better seek for the happy 
combination than within the sphere of art, 
wherein fact and fiction, romance and reality 
go hand in hand... If he seek adventure, let 
him read the exploits of Salvator Rosa— 
painter and improvisatore—among the ban- 
dits of Calabria. If he be fond of anecdote, 
he may seek the origin of the painter’s art in 
the romantic myth of the Grecian girl who 
traced her lover’s likeness on a marble slab ; 
or he can peruse the pleasing and not quite apo- 
cryphal stories of how Charles V. graciously 
picked up the brush which Titian had let fall 
on the ground; how Philip IV. took the 
pencil from the hand of Velasquez and 
dubbed, or rather daubed, the painter Knight 
of Santiago ; or how, as a consummation of 
condescension, Francis I. received in his 
arms the dying Da Vinci. Coming nearer 
home, the history of our English art, espe- 
cially in the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
with his brilliant associates, Garrick, Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Burke, and Boswell, 
offers chapters so vivid in personal incident 
that the novelist has seldom penned situa- 
tions more picturesque or dramatic. And 
within our own experience let me quote the 
sad story of poor Haydon, and by way of 
summary of much more that might be en- 
larged upon, I will transcribe Wordsworth’s 
noble sonnet to the painter:— _ 


¥ High is our calling, friend! Creative Art 


ether the instrument of words she use, 
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Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part’ 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert: 
And oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay,— 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness: ' 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard!” 

The art student, in common with all who 
in life have a definite aim, must, as before 
said, substitute systematic for casual reading, 
and in the choice of books he will naturally 
incline towards volumes that cast a light on 
those brilliant periods of history which are 
illumined by the arts. Historic reading, in 
fact, elucidates national art, just as the reading 
of biographies portrays the individual artist. 
The statesman, the political economist, the 
social reformer severally takes lessons from 
the pages of the world’s experience ; in like 
manner the art student should learn to recog- 
nise in history, situations, dramas, pictures, 
and to see how the painter may reflect light 
and borrow colour from the historic pano- 
rama of the past. It is for him to note the 
conditions under which the arts have 
flourished ; to mark how political liberty has 
fostered the free play of fancy, the bold 
flight of imagination ; how commerce, by creat- 
ing wealth and aiding the interchange of 
riches and the intercourse of distant and 
divers civilisations, has given to the arts 
sinews and sustenance ; and how in the vita- 
lity of the common-weal the arts have shared 
with letters, honours and rewards. And it 
will be well for art students, for painters, 
sculptors, and architects, especially for all 
who may aspire to the rearing of national 
monuments, to bring as clearly and vividly 
as may be before the mind’s eye the great 
epochs in history—the eras of Themistocles, 
the Czsars, and Charlemagne ; to realise the 
whole scene and situation ; to observe the 
connection between national life and national 
art—between the spirit of the age and its em- 
bodiment in visible form ; in short, to under- 
stand the process, the relation of cause and 
effect, under which came into the world the 
greatest art products, such as the Parthenon 
sculptures of Phidias, the Sistine composi- 
tions by Michael Angelo, and the Vatican 
pictures by Raphael. Artists and art students 
too may make timely amends for past omis- 
sions by acting on a suggestion thrown out at 
a recent dinner of the Royal Academy ; Lord 
Beaconsfield pointed to periods in English 
history which had been comparatively ne- 
glected by our painters, and especially singled 
out as worthy of representation the Wars of 
the Roses, and the great national events 





| dramatized by Shakespeare. Theart student 


of history will doubtless feel, sometimes pain- 
fully, the wide gulf which separates times 
past and present, which divides the dead 
from the living ; yet the agencies at work are 
essentially the same, the aspirations of hu- 
manity perish not, and art ever presents new 
possibilities and promises for the future. 
History, it is often asserted, never repeats 
herself, yet art, like nature, observes law, 
preserves consistency and continuity, and 
secures, notwithstanding occasional retro- 
gression, assured advance. Some such prin- 
ciples, I think, may with advantage be 
brought by the student to the right reading 
of art history ; some such faith in the destiny 
of the race may sustain the hope that for the 
arts there is still in reserve a bright hereafter. 
And the youth who perchance when the day 
is dark and the strength insufficient, suffers 
discouragement, may for comfort turn even 
to the by-ways of history, and learn that out 
of the beaten path in the strait and narrow 
way, the true labourer has not been found 
unworthy of his hire, and that the artist who 
serves nature diligently has seldom been 
denied his reward. 

Poetry, dramatic literature, and works of 
fiction stand in such obvious relation to the 
Fine Arts that I had almost forgotten to urge 
such reading on the student. I cannot, how- 
ever, omit to say that the perusal of books 
for mere passing pleasure, vague impression, 
or sensational enjoymént is to be deprecated, 
and that instead the aim should be to trace 
in the: poem a picture, to recognise in the 
drama, character and situation, to translate 
a ballad into a panorama, a,sonnet into a 
cabinet. gem, a lyric or an ode into a piece 
of pictorial colour. Such habit of reading 
sets on sharp edge the critical sense, brings 
true perception of poetic treatment and style, 
and in opening to view the art aspects of 
literature, presents enticing vistas to the 
painter's eye. 

Art education should not ignore mental 
philosophy, for, though’ apparently far re- 
moved from practical results, it lies at the root 
of art germination, And inasmuch as in the 
act of art creation every faculty is in turn 
called into action, the constitution and capa- 
city of the mind itself become of primary 
consideration. It is worthy of remark that 
the great artists of the world, such as Da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Diirer, have been 
large - brained, endowed with capacious 
powers which would have obtained command 
in any sphere. And when we recall the 
arduous achievements of past times at im- 
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portant art centres such as Athens, Rome, 
and Florence, we cannot but feel how wide 
must have been the sweep of vision, how 
mighty the mental forces brought into play. 
But though no intellectual energy is abso- 
lutely dormant, yet some more than others 
are rightly deemed pre-eminently art faculties. 
Among the mental powers habitually called 
into action are perception, the understanding, 
reason,- fancy, imagination, taste, judgment ; 


and the rank and value of any product may | 


be fairly determined by the amount and 
intensity in which these faculties obtain 
visual expression. The perceptive sense, or 
the power of observation, prompts to realism, 
as in the Dutch School ; the reasoning faculty 
tends to idealism, to generic forms, and 
representative types—manifestations which 
may be said to distinguish the schools of 
high art. Fancy and imagination almost 
speak for themselves ; these are in art the 
originative, the creative powers, the springs 
and the life blood of genius, Then, lastly, 
taste and judgment come to control what 
may be wild and out of balance in the mind’s 
imaginings. And this complexity of mental 
operations accounts for the frequent break- 
down in artists and their works. It is 
obvious that the student will not be wise to 


neglect, as too often permitted, the mental 
machinery which each moment is brought 
into motion ; it is evident each spring, wheel, 
and axle needs to be watched, tended, and 


diligently kept in going gear. The art func- 
tions of the mind are peculiarly liable to get 
wrong, if not guided aright by the training 
of tutors or of books. Numerous are 
the volumes which may be read with advan- 
tage; those used by the present writer in 
his youth have grown by this time all but 
obsolete, yet as samples may still be quoted, 
Watts’s “Logic,” Lord Kames’ “Elements of 
Criticism,” Dr. Blair’s ‘“‘ Lectures on the 
Belles Lettres,” Dr. Abercromby on the 
“Intellectual Powers,” Dugald Stewart's 
** Mental Philosophy,” and Schlegel’s “ Dra- 
matic Literature.” I may add that my 
observation of artists tells me that the best 
—those at least who are most companionable 
—combine in their mental constitution and 
culture the poet with the philosopher. I 
have also noticed that painters who, as Dog- 
berry, scoff at such “vanity,” for the most 
part do so in self-defence, by way of excuse 
for their own want of mind and for a corre- 
sponding absence of intelligence within their 
works. 

_ The art student must learn to think re- 





verently of religion. In these days, when 
creeds are questioned, art to her loss becomes 
dissevered from Churches, yet the most 
superficial of inquirers cannot shirk the con- 
viction that her best inspiration has been 
on the side of religion. History tells 
that in all times and among all peoples 
the worship of the Divine has prompted 
and sustained the noblest creations. With- 
out entering on matters of controversy, I 
may simply, as art critic, state my conviction 
that nothing is more withering and fatal in 
our modern art than the materialism and the 
soulless rationalism now the vogue, especially 
among those who have not passed the 
threshold of a “little learning.” Youths of 
promise and aspiration, who seek for sym- 
pathetic aid from minds of a high order, will 
be wise to choose as their guides teachers in 
the opposite school—men who have not 
wholly thrown overboard the belief in a 
spiritual world and the agency of the 
supernatural. The art student must abide 
in a state of reverence; he should cultivate 
humility, the sense of his own insignificance, 
coupled with a conviction of the immensity 
around and above him in God, nature, and 
the human soul. One cause of the low con- 
dition of our contemporary art is, that these 
states of mind are in artistic circles laughed 
at. 

Persons engaged in the education of them- 
selves or others may wisely deal with art as 
a language, an instrument of expression, a 
mode of conveying thought from mind to 
mind. A picture is to the eye what a melody 
is to the ear or a poem to the imagination: 
it speaks, it declares the personality, depicts 
the condition of the intellect and the emo- 
tions. Whatever be the character—whether 
gloomy or gay, refined or coarse, earnest or 
frivolous—such will inevitably be the art 
manifestation. No mirror reflects more 
lucidly or literally an image than does a 
picture repeat the mental conception or 
vision. And just as the voice in song, or 
words in written composition, come as fhe 
issues of the inner sense, so is a picture the 
outer garb of the mind. And not only does 
active consciousness obtain outward and 
visible sign, but “ unconscious cerebration” 
also declares itself involuntarily. The whole 
being—physical, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious—obtains, through art, utterance. Edu- 
cate therefore the man, train the mind to 
creative thought, the hand to truth-seeking 
execution ; then will the nation’s art express 
the best intelligence of the people. 
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“There could not have been a better time for any one to look at her.” 
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A Dartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AvTHOR oF “LORNA DOONE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—UNDER THE ASH-TREE. 


TS evening of a ripe summer day was 
slanting down the western heights, and 
spreading waves of peace and rest (too soft 
to be called shadows yet), along the fertile 
lowland, and the villages, where people talk. 
The striped proceedings of the harvest, and 
the winding tree-girt roads, and meadows 
coned with-hay uncarted still (because of 
summer-floods), patches also, streaked ac- 
cording to the coat they had put on (whether 
of beans, or rape, or turnips, or the hungry 
and hungrifying potato, or brown vetches 
spent in pods) and the green leisure of scft 
pasture, frilled with alders by the brook— 
these, and a thousand other beauties, spread- 
ing wide content to gaze at, lay in the mellow 
summer eve, below the rampart of rough 
moor. 

Returning from Christowell, in time to get 
her father’s supper ready, Rose, with one 
hand full of wood-bine, blue-cup, and dark 
beads of worts, espied a lovely place to rest 
in, and enjoy the varied view. A bend of the 
wandering lane lay open, where a gate had 
once kept guard; for time had dispersed 
the gate, and man, and his cattle, had done 
very well without it. Over the moss-browed 
granite posts, (whose heads were antlered, 
hke a stag’s,) a grand old ash-tree, hung with 
tassels, spread a cool awning, to improve 
the sight. Ferns, and fox-gloves, and puce 
heath-flowers fringed the descent of the steep 
fore-ground, while the lowland distance was 
beginning to acknowledge the cast of these 
great hills. 

Here she sat, to think a little of the 
beauties earth presents, and perhaps (al- 
though she was so young) of the many 
troubles it inflicts. She was capable—as 
she thought—of putting two and two toge- 
ther; but this capability had not brought the 
comfort of so rare a gift. Nothing came of 
meditations; and perhaps the wisest plan 
would be, to stop them altogether. But this 
was easier said than done ; none but the most 
commanding minds can ‘turn their pressure 
off and on; and Rose was not given to pry 
continually into her own machinery. 

The sweetness of the hovering light, and 
calm of suinmer fragrance, were enough to 
make one think of nice ‘things here, and 


scorn anxiety. For in the distance people 
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clearly were at work, but made no noise; 
and nearer toward, at the hill-foot, cows (as 
quiet as the milky way) jotted the winding 
meadows with slow movement, seeking the 
prime of dew. There was nothing to disturb 
one’s mind, under the dignity of that tree; 
unless the disturbed one brought it with him, 
or let himself be vexed (through excess of 
sensibility), by the lightly mended fractures, 
which the Christow made a murmur of. In 
spite of breakage, the brook flowed on, and 
in spite of shadows the evening’spread, and 
over the lines of care and trouble the young 
heart passed into the like repose. 

There could not have been a better time 
for any one to look at her, with her head 
reclined against the granite pier, and her 
hat full of flowers by her side. The rugged 
face of the stone set off the delicate damask 
of her own, and the hoary lichens of a hun- 
dred years made a foil for the brightness of 
silky young locks. It was doubtful, whether 
she was half-asleep, or wholly thinking ; but 
in either case, a gentle smile was sweetly rest- 
ing with her. And not to disturb its beauty, 
or his own delight in watching it, a young 
man (who had come softly up the turfy 
slope) drew back, and pondered. 

By some strange gift of time and place, 
this happened to be John Westcombe, who 
had long been in a condition of mind more 
easy to feel, than to describe. It had neither 
been distraction, anguish, transport, misery, 
temerity, abasement, nor any of the many 
dark profundities of despair. Rather, there 
had been, from time to time, some element 
of all those moods, combining undesirably, 
and confounding self-inspection. And now 
to see the cause of all this stir, intensified it. 
For since that day at Fingle-bridge, he had 
only seen her far away, although he had 
diligently fished the river, to the utmost of 
his leave. “This is a fair chance now,” 
thought he, “on neutral ground—the Queen’s 
highway, or at any rate, a parish road. Am 
I to go on like this for ever, until some 
dishonourable fellow cuts me out? How 
sweetly lovely she does look! There never 
was any one like her.” 

For her simple dress, long-waisted, flowing 
(and neither skewered in, nor scrimped to 
show a foot squeezed into a lobster’s claw, 
nor thatched with stripes of hideous hues) 
followed the elegance of her form; as nature’s 
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self would have provided, if the human race 
were born in husks, as a comely filbert is. 
The finish of every part was perfect, like a 
sculptor’s dream (but happily quite unlike his 
deeds), from the tapering finger-tips and nails, 
resembling the aforesaid filbert, to the carven 
curves, and flexured tracery of soft little ears 
that had never been bored. To these Jack 
Westcombe thought it now good time to 
make his love’s appeal. 

“You did not know that I was here. I 
came up quite by accident. And I hope 
you won’t be angry with me, for—for looking 
at you?” 

“ After all your kindness, how could I be 
angry with you, for—for looking at me ?” 

“ But I want to do a good deal more than 
that. I want to tell you, if I may, the con- 
tinual things I think of you. You cannot 
understand them ; but I should like to make 
them clear to you.” 

“But how can you do that, if they are 
beyond my understanding ?” 

“Not at all ;” said Jack, “if you will only try 
to put yourself in my place. Suppose that 
you loved any body, with all your heart, and 
for all your life. ‘The first thing you would 
want to do, would be to make it clear to 
them.” 

“ But they would be sure toknow it. Why 
should I tell them what they knew already ? 
They would feel that I was doing it.” 

“Then do you feel; that I am doing it, 
doing it ever more, for you? And if you do, 
are you vexed about it ?” 

Rose had risen, and was looking at him, 
with maiden bashfulness, and some grief. 
“You are not thinking what you say ;” she 
said. 

“Yes,I am. I have thought about it, for 
days, and nights, and weeks, and months. 
Ever since I first saw you, nothing else has 
been really in my thoughts. I cannot ex- 
pect you to care for me yet; but only say 
that you will try. Put it in this way to your- 
self. Say, ‘here is a fellow not worth much, 
and in no single way to be compared to me. 
But he loves me with all his heart and soul ; 
and lovely as I am, I never shall get any 
body else to do it half so well.’” 

“ Really, Mr. Westcombe, if Iam to talk 
to myself like that, I must be a mass of self- 
conceit.” 

“So you ought to be. And then, go on 
like this—‘ although I don’t care about him 
now, and he does not come up at all to my 
ideas, it is my duty to give him fair play, 
and not for a moment to entertain a single 
thought of any other person, until I have 





tried my very best to like him.’ Now, will 
you promise to consider it like that?” 

“Surely your ideas of fair play,” she 
answered, witha smile of pleasure at his skill 
in putting things, so as not to terrify her, 
“are fairer to yourself, supposing that—that 
you make a point of me, than they are to 
any other person ; such as I.am not to think 
of.” 

“ How can I argue with you,” said Jack, 
contriving to get very near to her, without 
any perceptible nearing, “unless you could 
spare me your hand, that I might count my 
reasons on it ?” 

“Tam afraid that I ought to go home ;” 
said Rose. 

“Thank you for being afraid,” he answered, 
with much ability offering his hand, in the 
manner of one who says ‘Good-bye;’ 
“because it seems almost to mean that you 
are not afraid to be with me. It seems 
almost as if you were beginning at last to 
understand, just a little, how I worship you.” 

“Hush! You must not use such words. 
It is most sinful. 
But—” 

“Oh, if you give me leave to say ‘love 
you,’ I shall care for nothing more. Come, 
you can never call that back.” 

‘But I have given you no leave at all! 
You are taking the whole of it, yourself ;” 
said Rose, as he began to count her fingers, 
in one of the many bedazements of love, as 
mothers count the baby’s toes—“ Good- 
night, and good-bye, was the leave you were 
to take. And if you won’t do it, I must do 
it for you.” 

“T am off, at once. Or at least I shall be 
off, before you can count ten. Only before 
I go, be so very kind as to do me one little 
favour. You know that I am not unreason- 
able ?” 

“ T have always thought that of you, until 
—till now.” 

*T will do my best for you to think it still. 
I ask you nothing more than this—to give 
me both your hands, and say—‘ John West- 
combe, I will think kindly of you’.” 

““Why those are the very words Sam 
Slowbury says, that his wife used to him; 
and whenever they quarrel, he reminds her 
of them.” 4 

“T shall be quite content to be reminded 
of them, fifty thousand times, if the result is 
the same in our case.” This was confusion 
of thought on Jack’s part. But what better 
could be expected? For Rose, with her 
gentle graceful manner, gave him both her 
hands, and said—‘‘ Mr. Westcombe, I will 


You may say ‘love’ me. 
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think kindly of you.” The bloom of a bright 
blush deepened on her cheeks, as her eyes 
met his courageously ; and then she turned 
her face away, lest any tell-tale tears should 
own, that her promise had been fulfilled 
already. 

“T will ask no more;” John Westcombe 
said, longing to see her face again, but like a 
man, forbearing; “you have given me all 
that Ican expect. There are many obstacles 
between us. But as sure as I love you, they 
shall vanish. Now darling, give me one 
sweet flower, from where the sweeter head 
has been.” 

A tear fell into her nosegay, as she stooped 
to choose a pretty one; and without a word, 
she gave him a truss of woodbine, seven sweet 
rosy bells. Then she took up her hat, and 
trembling fingers played among the other 
flowers ; because he might think her sadly 
stingy, for only giving him that one. 

But it was the one on which the tear had 
fallen, as Jack’s sharp eyes had perceived with 
joy. “This flower shall be with me all my 
life,” he said, as he held it reverently ; “ now 
Rose, my Rose, I must see you home; 
because there are great rogues about. You 


shall go in front, and I will watch you ; as I 


mean to do, all my life.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—AMONG THE CORN. 


WHEN big rogues are about, which happens 
seven days in the week at least, honest men 
and women feel the deepest interest in them. 
Not from fear alone ; oh no, even the women 
are not afraid; but partly from pure joy at 
having one’s neighbour robbed, and not 
oneself; and partly from jealousy of beholding 
enterprise beyond one’s own. Any play that 
has a fine thief in it makes us heartily thump 
the floor ; and the tale of his life holds us 
suspended, until the dear hero is sus. per 
coll, 

Any such romantic doings of the night are 
doubly refreshing to the human system, in 
the glare of day, and the social glow, and 
the radiant encouragement of a large beer- 
can. And when the men have worked hard, 
and earned their talk, and have women 
among them, at once to enliven and chasten 
the tenour of their discourse, the truth of 
their tales receives a flash of fancy, at which 
ye will shudder, when they go home, in the 

ark. 

“Farmer Willum” (as Mr. William Bird 
was called, to distinguish him from his 
brother John) was renting, besides his Moor- 
land farm, on which he would never think of 
trying to grow wheat, a snug little piece, of 





about thirty acres, down in the lowlands 
below Christowell. Here there was rich 
alluvial soil, stolen by the river from its 
earlier stage, and spread out well above the 
reach of floods, for man to stick his staff of 
life in. And Farmer Willum had stuck it in 
well, with stable support, and the increment 
of cows; ere ever the farmers began to be 
cheated, with stuff they now test in their 
tobacco pipes. But not to say a word, that 
might afford ground of action to any artificial 
Company, it would be a libel to deny, that 
Farmer Willum had got a very prime piece 
of wheat just here. He was as proud as 
Punch about it, although he only said— 
“ Middling, well middling. I have seen 
worse, and I have seen better. In these 
bad times, us must be thankful for aught 
that it pleases the Lord to send. But a’ 
never would have been like that, without 
sixty load of muck, as I drawed in.” 

Now the day was come for reaping this, 
after Farmer Willum had been in and felt it, 
and found the kern gone out of milk, and 
looked fifty times at his weather-glass, and 
tapped it with his knuckles, every time, to 
detect any wavering of its hand, and listened 
for it to tick—for he never could understand 
how it could go without ticking ; and after a 
long council with his wife, who despised a 
clock that never told the time of day, down 
he went to the “Three Horse-shoes,” on a 
Saturday night, when all the useful men were 
there; and he said through a beard, that 
would be reaped to-morrow, “ Drat the 
weather ; I can’t make head or tail of un. 
And John Sage never cometh here now. 
But rain, hail, or shine, I’ve a made up my 
mind to cut they three Ox-lands, Monday 
morning. Any of you lads, as has worked 
for me afore, come into the traveller’s room, 
and speak your minds concerning it.” 

And now, here they were, and had. been 
hard at it, up to eleven o’clock of day, 
according to the stroke from the high Church- 
tower, which came down the valley, and 
rejoiced their hearts. Then they flung down 
their sickles, and they left their binds ; and 
the children, who had long been endangering 
their spotty fat legs among the flash of steel, 
raced down the ditch for their fathers’ knot- 
ted kerchiefs, or hats, according -as the case 
might be, and brought them with a dutiful 
sniff at the contents, to the spot where the 
cider-barrel stood upon its wheels. 

The sun was very strong, and: it was time 
to call a halt. Brawny men wiped their 
reeking brows, and untied the fillet that kept 
their shaggy hair back; and some with stiff 
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legs bowed by straddling, went down to the 
brook to cool arms and faces. The rest 
made straightway for the cider-barrel, where 
Mrs. Willum sat upon a milking stool, to 
temper liberality with justice. And this was 
a thing requiring care, and quick memory, as 
well as strength of mind; so many were the 
tricks of crafty men, coming with a hat on, 
coming with it off, coming with their neigh- 
bour’s hat, meanly sending their neighbour’s 
wife, when their own had had it, and worst of 
all turning their coat, like liberals, for the 
sake of another pint out of the spigot. But 
the farmer’s wife was tolerably sharp; and 
the sharpest of them cheated her no more 
than twice; and that was the stupid Sam 
Slowbiry. 

For this was a man of such deliberation, 
and so many children, that a very cool mind 
was needed, to take a sinister view of him. 
His countenance alone, and his style of 
thinking—which could be seen in his fore- 
head when he did it—and the gentle kindling 
of his eyes, when he began to begin to under- 
stand a thing ; and above all, the slow and 
steadfast wrinkles of his smile, which came 
like a summer groundswell, as soon as it was 
impossible for him not to understand—these, 
and many other gifts, to be envied rather than 
understood, proved, beyond doubt, that if 
nature can be trusted, Sam was the last man 
she intended for a rogue. 

It is not within the present limit, to enter 
into, far less to settle—as everyone does to 
his own content—points of extreme, and 
extremely vague delicacy. But for the sake 
of human nature (which in spite of its own 
convictions, does not always know exactly 
what it isabout) it is only fair to say that if 
Sam Slowbury was a ‘rogue at all, he was 
so, without privity of his own conscience, 
and purely for the sake of his family. 

“Missus,” he said, when he had done 
some of his dinner, but kept some more to 
be done yet, and a horn of cider to go after 
it, “ if e’ can foind to spare a minute, come, 
and zit upon this here stook out o’ the zin, 
and tell up a bit.” 

Betty Sage—for Sam was speaking, with 
this freedom of address, to no less a person— 
looked at Sam, as much as to say, “ Young 
man, you are making too bold with your 
betters.” But it came to her mind, that the 
harvest-field might level, for the moment, 
even the distinction, between the_head- 
gardener of -a Colonel, and a mere Captain’s 
understrapper ; therefore she smiled, as Sam 
showed his horn of cider, and letting down 
her linsy-woolsy, followed to hear what this 





labourer might have to tell her. Slowbury’s 
wits were at their best, because he had been 
working hard, being compelled to keep pace 
with the rest, unless he were prepared to 
taste reaping-hook ; and the movement of 
his body had worked his mind up. More- 
over he was conscious of some cash in pocket, 
and his consciousness was brisker to rejoice 
therein, than his conscience to grieve over it. 
And who shall blame the parent of so many 
small bread-baskets ? 

“Why Sam! I never knowed ’e look so 
peart,” Mrs. Sage began, almost before they 
had settled their quarters upon the two 
stooks, in a corner the sun had done with ; 
‘“‘whativer hath come to’e now, Sam Slow- 
bury ? Too much zider, I reckon—hand me 
over. I han’t had a drop, to count on.” 

But this solution of his “ psychical phe- 
nomena,” by a disinterested observer, was not 
satisfactory toSam. “ Naw, naw,” said he; 
“pl’aize to baide a bit. The time of the 
women-volk beginneth, when the men be 
done with.” To illustrate this, he sloped his 
horn, displaying a throat well adapted for 
its duties, and intent upon them now, ac- 
cording to the evidence of a sliding lump in 
front. This was observed by Betty Sage with 
a large and liberal contempt. “ Did ’e think 
as I wanted thy zider?” she asked, as Sam 
laid down the empty horn. 

“Your maister be getting on bravely, they 
tell, over yonner to Ockington,” said Slow- 
bury, with his tones refreshed; “ I have a’- 
heered zay, putting wan thing with anither, 
and allowing of what a’ bringeth home on 
Zinday, faive-and-twenty zhillin’ a week be 
not a brass farden below the vally !” 

“What heed of thaine, Sam Slowbury?” 
enquired Mrs. Sage, leaning forward on her 
stook, and with sternly set wrinkles, regard- 
ing him; “’tis the brains as doeth it; and if 
the Lord, in His wisdom, hath not gifted 
thee with many, He hath made it thy dooty 
not to grumble.” 

“ And I be not a’-grumbling,” answered 
Sam, humbly fingering his big head; “ I 
be quite zatisfied with my allowance, though 
a’ don’t vetch their vally out of harvest-time. 
But I coom here, to do ’e a good turn, 
Mother Sage; and all I gets for it, is to 
foind ’e a-zitting in the zeats of the scornful.” 

“Not the worst of my henemies can say 
that of me;” Betty Sage answered with 
politeness, as Sam began to fill his pipe, 
with a nod of superior indifierence ; “ if thou 
hast aught to say, Sam, say it. Thy mother 
was a sensible woman before thee; and 
many ’s the good turn I’ve a’doed her. And 
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her always said ‘my son, Sam, will repay 
thee.” Can ’e call to mind the red-brick 
taybeggin ?” 

“Ay, and the lather there was, when I 
brak ’un; because her were a_ marriage- 
present. So be, Missus, I'll be toord, and 
tell ’e.. Dont ’e let your maister ever goo to 
Weist-Tor, of a Friday night. He be getting 
on in years ; but the life of him wur gived to 
him, for so long as he can count it.” 

“And why, if you plaize Sam Slowbury, 
is John Sage to be denied of going to Weist- 
Tor, of a Friday night? Hath a’ doed any 
sin for Old Nick to grab ’un?” 

“ No more nor the main of us, to my know- 
ledge, Missus. And old John be pretty wull 
a match for Old Nick, with his General sin, 
to help ’un. But though a’ was a fust-fly 
wrastler, on a time, and could show a good 
fall yet, wi’ sich a chap as I be; what could 
a’ do, Missus, what could a’ do, wi’ a score 
of big men a’ top of ’un?” 

“ A’ maight crape out. A’ can turn win- 
derful ;” the old lady answered, with a smile 
at thinking of some of her husband’s stories ; 
“but who be they, that he be bound to ware 
of?” 

“T’ve a’ told ’e enough;” Master Slow- 


bury answered, shaking all the sheaves of the 


stook, as he got up. ‘“ Rippers be to wark 
agin; time for me to vall in, or vorvet drep- 
pence.” 

“ Reckon, thou wilt’ spake again bumbai. 
Us shall have to wait upon ’e, zupper- 
time.” 

“ Missus, it goo’th agin my conscience ; 
and nort but old times wud a’ made me zay 
the words as I have zed. Dont ’e tell no 
one. For good now, don’t ’e.” 

“I'll pay the dreppence, Sam, for half-an- 
hour of thee. For good now, stop a bit, and 
unfold thy maning.” 

“If I wor to spake anither word,” said 
Slowbury, buckling up his breeches’ strap, to 
go to work again ; “ twud be worse than the 
procading of thic beastie, by the gate.” 

Farmer Willum’s donkey had come down 
the hill, with a basket of refreshment for 
Mistress Willum, and the maids of the farm 
who were hungry ; and perceiving no sign of 
the like for himself, was unburdening his 
grievances in ‘a loud hee-haw. ‘“ You get 
along, I don’t attach no importance to ’e ;” 
Mrs. Sage exclaimed, as Sam strode away, 
with his rip-hoop swinging; “thy mother 
were a fule before thee; and I doubt 
whether thou be bigger fule, or rogue, Sam 
Slowbury.” 

Although her mind was eased by this dis- 





charge, in a. minute or two it became again 
uneasy, as she saw Sam swaying in the 
reaper’s rank. He was the biggest man there, 
save one, and he seemed to make the cleanest 
sweep of all; and he laughed beyond the 
power of the rest, at jokes, without taking 
any pains to make his own ; the which is the 
wisest of all human wit. Betty Sage watched 
him, and went reasoning with herself, that 
he must have something in him, to behave 
like that. And when the reapers halted in 
the bottom by the hedge, and one of them 
sought counsel of Sam, and he scolded a 
fellow of some cleverness for setting up the 
stooks, Mrs. Sage was glad indeed to see 
Betty Cork come up the rigs. 

“T hope I see you well, ma’am. How hot 
the sun be! But her maketh no difference 
to your complexion. Ah, Mrs. Cork, with 
my John away so,I can hardly pronoonce 
the words inside me.” 

Mrs. Cork, who was the mother of Solomon 
(now earning his keep and £5 a year, under 
my lady at Touchwood Park), and herself 
kept the chief shop in Christowell, was not 
come to work, of course, but to look at the 
work, and deliver her opinion, and jot down 
he names of the men who were earning 
corn-wages, and must be looked up next 
Saturday night, to pay their debts, ere- 
ever they spent them. But though Mrs. 
Cork had an eye to business, as every one 
must have to live thereby, she was not above 
enjoyment of herself sometimes, and of 
pleasurable doings around her. | Moreover 
Mrs. Sage paid ready money, though she 
might have had credit up to thirty shillings, 
if she booked her orders ; and Mrs. Cork, 
being of liberal mind, refused to be irritated 
by the lies, that came to her shop, about old 
John spending all the loose of his money at 
Ockington. Her faith in him was, that 
he kept it all tight and could not even 
bear to run a bill up; because of the pain 
accumulating, at the time of settlement. 
These meditations made Mrs. Cork, although 
with her holiday gown on, speak quite as if 
Betty Sage were her equal. 

“ And I hopeI see you well, ma’am, also,” 
she replied, with a sweet nod of her bonnet ; 
“if you are as good as your looks, Mrs. Sage, 
we never need tremble about ’e. ’Tis the 
sperrit as keepeth our heads up, ma’am ; 
and I wish I wur like ’e, sometimes that I 
do. "Tis a down-hearted thing to contend, 
as I do, without ever a husband to go on at. 
He hath been in Churchyard seven year 
now ; and though he took his pleasure ill- 
convenient sometimes, when it cometh to 
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the slating work, I do miss ’un sadly. 
a gift a’ had of the rathmetick !” 

A person scant of reverence for his betters 
(when gone beyond expostulation) might 
have been low enough almost to say. that 
the late Mr. Cork’s arithmetical gifts were 
mainly exerted in doubling the objects within 
his field of vision. But Mrs. Sage knew 
what mankind is, and never blamed any man, 
seven years too late. 

“His gifts of discoorse led ’un into faine 
society ;” she replied, as she made a soft 
place for Mrs. Cork ; “I’ve a’ often :feared 
the same of my good man; but John sticketh 
fast by his airnings. I have heered say, 
ma’am, that your Master Cork could hold 
his own with the best of they, as writes this 
papper !” 

“‘ He were the front of them, the foremost 
on the rank;” Mr. Cork’s widow. made 
answer, as she struck a celebrated journal 
with her knuckles ; “I’ve a seen him many 
times, correct they printers, though a’ never 
zeed a printer’s press himzell. Winderful to 
my mind, however a’ could contraive it! I 
takes in the papper still, for the sake of my 
Harry; but a’ never zim’th to be worth rad- 
ing now. Half the long words is gone, since 
they lost his vaine larnin’! Here’s a bit of 
stuff! To think what Harry would a’ made 
of it!” 

Mrs. Cork, although she talked like this, 
was proud enough, as everybody knew inside 
the shop, of taking, and managing to make 
out mainly, an admirable journal of the 
West of England, which combined all the 
dash of the brightest London style, with a 
sharpness of wit, which is not to be got, 
where nobody knows his next-door neigh- 
bour. And now she had brought. this 
paper, not only to jot down upon it the 
names of her debtors, but also to astound 
any wide-eared friend, with an article in it, 
concerning Christowell. ‘ You put.on your 
specks, ma’am, and read that ;” she said. 

This was not a nice thing for her:to say; 
but rather in the sarcastic vein of the paper 
she indulged in. For she knew that no specks 
of the very highest power would enable Mrs. 
Sage to make out asingle word. “ Deary 
me ! I’ve a beenand left my specks at home,” 
said the old lady, after a sham search among 
her pockets ; “ but you do read so bootiful, 
ma’am ; would you plaize put your voice to 
it, for me?” 

Mrs, Cork smiled, because she loved. her 
education ; and then, without even putting 
any glasses on, which made the feat- more 
wonderful to any one who heard her—which 


What 





half a dozen women and a man began to do— 
she read with such disdain of al! difficulties, 
that she skipped them, the following remark- 
able paragraph. 

* When a matter is beyond our explana- 
tion, we have always considered it the most 
judicious plan, to abide in our patience, until 
the inexplicable gradually brings about its 
own solution. With a certain exalted 
Prelate, exalted above the highest scope of 
human reason, we have felt ourselves driven 
to adopt this system, because he was amen- 
able to no other.” —“ Why they’ve got three 
column agin’ the poor Bishop, in this very 
papper!” Mrs. Cork stopped to say, with a 
breath of surprise, which proved that she did 
not understand the sweet manners of jour- 
nalists ; “but perhaps the man who wrote 
this, forgot all about it.” “ But though ”"— 
continued this eloquent writer, “we have 
lapsed into the silence of despair, concerning 
a Churchman, as he loves to style himself, 
who is all Church, and no man, we did 
indulge a hope that in our peaceful County, 
there was nobody else we need shudder to 
mention. Far, very far, be it from us to 


institute a parallel, however well suggested, 
between His Lordship of Exeter, and a poor 
man who has not had his advantages, any 


more than his sinecure to batten on. 

‘This poor man appears to be compara- 
tively honest, and to have some very cha- 
ritable feelings, such as we would gladly 
find elsewhere. When driven by straitened 
circumstances to commit a robbery, he does 
it like a man, and with a tenderness for 
women, which might afford a lesson to our 
admirable B——p. And, unless we are 
misinformed, a certain amount of good feel- 
ing characterizes this felon, which has not 
yet been found, though with many tears 
sought for, in the precincts of our venerable 
pile. 

“ But not to overpress this extraordinary 
analogy—for we hear that his Lordship did 
weep last week, when he lost a fine appoint- 
ment for a member of his family—our duty 
is simply to point out that measures are about 
to be applied to this minor Dartmoor evil, 
which a vigorous Government should rather 
have exerted upon the more crying evil we 
have feebly indicated. We are informed, upon 
the very best authority, that as those noble 
dunderheads, our great J. P.’s, only wring 
their fat hands, when they can spare them 
from,their knives and forks, and bottles of 
ancient port, at the lawless proceedings oi the 
unmitred felon, a very famous Genetal, with 
a name suggestive of tinder, has been ordered 
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to encamp over against him. We have one 
great warrior already, in the West, qualified 
for the Commission of the Peace, by whole- 
sale slaughter of French patriots; but the 
remnant of his energies has been absorbed 
in the production of grouse, and some other 
French game. We can assure our. readers, 
that we shall observe, with deepest interest, 
the result of this twofold experiment, this 
attempt to kill two birds with one stone; 
premising only two things—that if the poor 
outlaw could have limited his appetite to 
farmer’s produce, instead of devouring the 
sumptuous dinner of a Sybarite High-Church 
rectoy, he might have enjoyed the fine moun- 
tain air, for many years, unmolested. Also 
that, in our very humble opinion, that British 
Commander, of the fire-eating name, might 
have received more appropriate instructions 
—to bombard the P——ce of our firé-eating 
B p- We trust, that when he has caught 


the inferior felon, he may gird up his loins 
to the larger, more glorious, and infinitely 
more needful task.” 

All the good people, who heard this read 
{as it was read by Betty Cork, with many 
sagacious nods at the words that went beyond 
three syllables), said, ‘‘thank you, ma’am ; 


you have dooed it winderful, and winderful 
faine the writing be!” So fine indeed was 
it—though rather below than above this 
paper’s standard—that none of the listeners 
could make out any more, than that the 
writer was a clever man as need be, but unfit 
to have any faith laid in him, without his 
right name to the foot of it. The rule, to 
their minds, was that any honest man could 
get on, with speaking simple. If he wanted 
to be clever, let him speak it with his voice ; 
there was no such thing, as to laugh by ink 
and paper; you might as well try to get salva- 
tion from a sermon you clapped eyes upon 
the parson with his pen at. 

But Mrs. Sage was of keener intelligence, 
as the wife of the seer of the parish should 
be. She took in a great deal of the meaning 
of the paper; and to that she added a great 
quantity of her own. By this double process, 
her mind became most active, combining 
conception and generation. ‘“ Never you tell 
me,” she screamed to Mrs. Cork (who was 
off, amid a rounder of “Thank ’e, ma’am ; 
thank ’ e; plaize to.come again, and tell us ;”) 

‘never you tell me that the holy gentleman, 
with window-blind sleeves, who hath laid 
his hand dree times upon my head, and 
bettered me continual, be put alongside of a 
shape-staling villain, by the biggest thief as 
ever wrat upside down. I'd scratt ’un, if I 





coom acrass ’un, that I wud, and gie ‘un 
the tail of ’s own big talk.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—GENERAL PUNK. 


Younc Squire Touchwood had borne, as 
well as could reasonably be expected, the 
blight, or even worse than that, the blasting 
of his ardent hopes. When Mr. Arthur, in 
the kindest manner, set before him the state 
of the case, and denied him all hope of his 
daughter, Dicky replied, with some dignity, 
that he was old enough to understand his 
own business, and could not allow even 
Captain Arthur to lay down the law for him 
about his own good. With orders to clear 
out, he must do so, although he must say 
that it was very hard upon him ; particularly 
when he would be having to be off in about 
six weeks to Cambridge. For he must keep 
next October term, and glad he would be to 
do it; for he found the people of this neigh- 
bourhood very hard upon him, and he had 
left three dogs, at a shilling a week apiece, 
in the mews near Sidney Sussex. Upon the 
whole, he thought that dogs were better, to 
be kind to a fellow, than human people. 

owever he would stick up to Miss Arthur 
still, because he had never seen any body 
like her, until he was kicked off the pre- 
mises. 

Captain Larks could not help smiling at the 
natural mixture of his ideas, and the dismal 
downfall of his short brisk face, and the 
Classical cast, which his dear mother had been 
assured was the image of an ancient coin. 
“ Don’t you be too hard, sir;” he said; “I 
shall have to bunk, in next to no-time, and 
if I could go away without being sacked, it 
would keep me to the mark, and set me up 
so. I know that Miss Arthur is a million 
cuts above me. But still, I might think ; 
and it keeps me thinking. Old Jakes, or 
at least I mean our Senior Tutor, says that 
nothing has ever been proved against me, 
except some want of thought, and a leaning 
towards trivial amusements. But this is so 
serious, and so enduring, that I am sure he 
would approve of it.” 

“ You put these matters in a light quite 
new to me, but perhaps a very excellent 
one,” said Mr. Arthur ; “ of our great Uni- 
versities I know nothing. If it will help you 
in your curriculum, as 1 believe you term it, 
to call upon me, when you come home for 
the holidays 

“But we never come home for the holi- 
days, sir. We go down for Vacation.” 

“Well, when you are vacant, or whatever 
it may be, we shall be very glad to see you 
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again. Your mind is a very candid one, and 
open to good impressions.” 

“T tell you, sir, whatever you may think, 
that nothing can ever compare with the one 
impression I am suffering from. But as facts 
are against me, I must go. No gentleman 
could do otherwise. Only I would like to 
have two things settled. First, that a dread- 
fully stuck up young fellow, of the name of 
Westcombe, shall not be allowed to take 
advantage of my absence; and jockey me (as 
we say at Cambridge), by tricks such as we 
cannot stoop to; and again that I may be 
allowed to come and say ‘ good-bye,’ before 
I go back to Trinity.” 

“Certainly, if I am at home, we shall be 
very glad to say ‘good-bye,’ though there 
must be nearly two months yet torun. But 
as to Mr. Westcombe,” said the Captain 
smiling, “I cannot undertake to warn him 
off the premises, any more than has been 
done already. He is a good young man; 
and you should do him justice fairly.” 

“ Well, he may be good enough ;” Squire 
Dicky confessed, in his fine candid manner ; 
“but for all that, I call him exceedingly 
nasty. I like a man to be honest, and up- 


right, and come to the front-door, as I always 
do, instead of going fishing round the corner. 


Now, si’, please to make a mem. of what I 
say. I have seen a good deal of the world 
in my time; and I never knew any good 
come of those fellows, who stick up to be 
everything wonderful. If anything happens 
to your house, worse than our Reverend 
friend had to put up with, you will find that 
the blame lies upon that young Westcombe. 
He rushes all over the moor, like a moor- 
man; and he must fall into bad company. 
And you know, as well as I do, what comes 
of that.” 

“But, Mr. Touchwood,” Captain Larks 
could not help saying ; “‘ surely it is not Mr. 
Westcombe, but sombody else, who in a 
youthful manner, seeks the society of sport- 
ing men. You called hima ‘stuck up young 
fellow,’ just now, though he must be four or 
five years, your senior. And if that means 
anything, it seems to mean that he would 
hold himself above P 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, for interrupt- 
ing you, it seems to mean that, to a certain 
extent. But I have had more experience, 
than you might suppose, to look at me. 
And I know what men of that character 
always prove to be at Cambridge. Till you 
come to know them, you would fancy that 
butter would not melt——-” 

“Tf I may interrupt you, in my turn, I 





would say, that such things might be spoken 
more fairly, in the presence of the person 
they concern. Or at least, that some instance 
should be given.” 

“That is the very thing; they take good 
care, that there never shall be any instance 
to give. I have nothing particular to say 
against him. I give you my general con- 
clusions, founded upon his behaviour to me, 
which has not been that of a gentleman. I 
thought that he was after my sister Julia; 
which would have been a very proper thing. 
And poor Judy thought so too, as I may tell 
you; of course, in the strictest confidence. 
I offered him a shake-down at our place, 
and the run of my best Imperials. But he 
preferred to have a crib at Parson Short’s.” 

““We had better quit the subject. He 
behaved quite rightly, in declining your 
hospitality, under the circumstances. When 
you are older, you will look at things more 
fairly. Take the word of 2 man, who has scen 
something of the world; which you fondly 
imagine you have done. Hold your own 
course resolutely, when it is a worthy one ; 
say nothing against those who cross it, unless 
you say it in their presence ; and make more 
allowance for their view of the question, 
than you expect them to make for yours.” 

“T have a great deal to thank you for ;” 
replied Dicky, who was not ungrateful; ‘but 
I’m blest if I can make much allowance 
for that fellow. You bear in mind my 
warning about him. I always stick fast to 
what I have said. Right, or wrong, I stick to 
it ; though many people call me changeable. 
Good-bye, sir; you may trust me to come 
again, before I go up.” 

It was all the more unfair, on the part of 
Squire Dicky, to go on in that style about 
Jack Westcombe, because he knew not a 
syllable as yet of what Jack had been saying 
in the gateway. The knowledge of that might 
have hurt his feelings, beyond all reserve of 
judgment; as a man who tumbles into a 
water-butt, when meditating on the beauties 
of the night, must be pardoned for loss of 
philosophy. But the young Squire, humble 
though he was in many ways, could not help 
thinking, from his knowledge of the fair 
sex, that he ought to get on with them, at 
least as well as Jack Westcombe did. Jack 
had not half as much to say as Dicky, neither 
did he understand the style of dresses, or 
the turn of thought shaped to some half-a- 
dozen types, which the young lady chooses, 
and changes very properly. Dicky’s know- 
ledge of these subjects made him always 
most agreeable, if he only got a fair chance 
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of displaying it; while it enabled him to 
be, when baited, nicely disagreeable to all 
of them. 

On the other hand, Mr. John Westcombe 
now was full of magnanimous ideas. He 
felt an extremely contemptuous charity— 
which could not in such a case be rendered 
into “ love,” towards the versatile and light- 
hearted Dicky. No provocation would have 
made him punch the head of his rival, in 
the present fine state of things. He bore 
with him well ; as the man who has got into 
the right box, sympathises with the outsider— 
a sitting down sympathy, which abides in its 
breaches. Not that John Westcombe was 
at all cock-sure of winning his beloved Rose, 
for a long time to come; only that it bécame 
a joy to him to find, that the other fellow’s 
innings were cut short. And reason as we 
may upon such a state of things, they turn 
out to be both above and below reason. 

“‘T am going to tell you something, father ;” 
said the youth to the Colonel, at a genial 
time, when a quiet and solid repast had been 
dealt with, or in plainer English, after a 
good dinner; “we shall have visitors to- 
morrow ; and I dare say, as long as there is 
anything to shoot, General Punk will stick 
here.” 

** My dear boy, your tone is inhospitable ; ” 
the father replied, with mild reproof. ‘‘ My 
old friend is coming, to’ enjoy himself, and 
also to afford us pleasure. He has been a 
highly distinguished soldier, and must not be 
made light of, because no longer wanted. 
Under Providence, he has contributed greatly 
to the discomfiture of our foes. He deserves 
our best welcome, and he shall have it.” 

“You may trust me, sir, to be at his ser- 
vice wholly ; even if he shoots me, as he partly 
did, last time. All I mean is, that I shall 
have little chance of a quiet talk with you, 
when he begins bombarding.” 

“He certainly uses his gun very freely,” 
Colonel Westcombe answered, with some 
grave thought ; “ but it is delightful to see 
how he smiles, when he seems to have 
brought down something. His eyes are not 
capable of fine discrimination, after all the 
powder smoke they have been through. I 
shall observe him very carefully, my boy ; 
and if I find him worse, than he was last 
time, we can simply load him with blank- 
cartridge. Youarea good shot, Fire, when 
he does, and bring him whatever you knock 
over.” 

“It is the only safe plan, I believe ;” Jack 
Westcombe replied, as he rubbed his left leg, 
where he still had a pellet of the General's 


imbedded. “ And if we put in five drachms 
of powder, he would never find it out, 
through want of kick. However, let him 
have some shot, the first day, and see how he 
goes on with it. There is one great comfort, 
that as he cannot walk, he nearly always fires 
over other people’s heads. But the great 
danger is when a hare gets up. Keep be- 
hind him, father, I entreat you. Let him 
shoot JVous, or Mr. Short, or me, if he must 
hit something.” 

“ He seems to have a gift of hitting some- 
thing, though not at all the thing he aimed 
at. But we will hope for the best, my boy. 
What was it you were going to say to me?” 

“Well, sir, I was thinking that you ought 
to know, that I had the good luck to meet 
Miss Arthur, two or three evenings ago, as I 
came up from fishing in the valley; and I 
said to her 4 

“ You promised to have nothing to do with 
that young lady; until I had some explana- 
tion with her father.” 

“TIT knowI did. But upon the understand- 
ing, that you should have it speedily. Well, 
on must have been nearly six weeks ago, 

“Pua 

“Well, suppose it is. I don’t call that 
much,” said the Colonel, with his broad gray 
eyebrows moving. “I tell you that is no 
time ; and you have behaved badly.” 

“I call it a very long time,” answered 
Jack, looking at his father, with the very 
same glance, which the latter would have 
given five and thirty years ago ; “and begging 
your pardon I have*not behaved badly. But 
I should have behaved very badly indeed, 
and in my own opinion sneakingly, if I had 
passed her like a stranger, simply because 
you hang fire so long.” 

“You express yourself in a most disrespect- 
ful manner; and until you beg my pardon, 
for using such language, I shall not regard 
you as a gentleman.” 

The Colonel, in this most tremendous, and 
at the same time almost tremulous, state—for 
he never had such a quarrel with his son be- 
fore—doubled up his napkin, and cracked an 
early filbert (of the thin-shelled Cosford 
kind) with the napkin, instead of the crackers, 
and crunched up the nut without a bit of 
salt, to prove the tranquillity of his mind. 
And instead of looking any more at his son, 
he directed his gaze at the decanter-stoppers 
first, and then higher, and higher, until he 
took in all the ceiling. 

“Sir,” said Jack Westcombe, though his 
feelings too were hurt; “I confess that I 








spoke disrespectfully, and deserve to be well 
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thrashed for it. I beg you pardon with all 
my heart ; and will promise to do nothing of 
the kind again.” Then the gaze of the 
father came back from the ceiling and fell 
upon the bright eyes of his son; and if the 
two had been of any race but ours, there 
must have been a little scene between them. 
But equally possessing that most precious 
birth-right, self-control, and disdain of out- 
bursts, they were satisfied to know, from 
each other’s look, and manner, that the 
temper between them was put quietly away. 

“Very well; now you may go on;” said 
Colonel Westcombe ; “and I will make all 
allowances for you, Jack.” 

“Well, sir, I went up to Miss Arthur; as 
any one but a sneak must have done. And 
I told her exactly what my views were.” 

“That you meant to marry her, I suppose, 
without anybody’s leave, except her own, 
and the parson’s? ” 

“ How could I put it in so coarse a way?” 
The young man asked with an undercut at 
his admirable father ; “‘no sir, what I said 
was very mild indeed ; and I am sorry to say 
that there was nothing settled.” 

“Do you mean to say, Jack, that you were 
so afraid of me, that you durst not speak out, 
in a straight-forward manner ?” 

“No, it was not quite that, so much. 
Though, of course, you are very hard upon 
me. ButI felt that 1 could not press a young 
lady, very young still, and without any 
mother, to engage herself to me, even if she 
liked me, against her father’s wishes, and my 
own father’s too.” . 

“Then, after all, nothing came of your 
proceedings.” There was some contempt in 
Colonel Westcombe’s voice, as well as a 
little touch of disappointment, for he had 
taken a very great liking to Rose, and pitied 
her peculiar position, ‘‘ You young fellows 
never know your own minds now.” 

“* What are we do, withall the other minds 
against us?” The young fellow asked, as if 
his will were only wax; “in such a state 
of things, what would you have done, sir?” 

“Well, sir,” said the Colonel; “I would 
have done just this. I would have taken the 
young lady in my arms, very tenderly, but 
without any warmth, to alarm her; and I 
would have said, ‘my dear, they are all 
against us ; but if you stick to me, I, will stick 
to you; and the Lord will carry us through 
with it;’ and possibly then, I might have 
kissed her.” 

“ Sir,” answered Jack, with a smile, and a 
blush—for his mind was very delicate—* you 
have taught me the proper thing to do, next 





time ; and I am very much obliged to you, 
and if I ever have such luck, I shall add, ‘I 
am acting on my dear father’s orders,’ ” 

“You will add nothing of the kind,” said 
the Colonel, trying notto smile at this badturn 
of the case; “I authorise no such extreme 
proceeding, I have not to consider my own 
wishes only, nor even yours, which are yet 
dearer to me. I have to consider what is 
right, and upright. And the matter is full of 
grave difficulties, And the worst of it is, that 
I cannot tell you, what they are. However, 
I think that we can do no great harm, by 
drinking the health of that sweet girl. Fill 
your glass, my boy ; and here is my love to 
Miss Rosie, I will candidly own, that I like 
her dearly. I would not desire a better wife 
for you; if things can only be brought 
round.” 

I don’t care whether things are round, or 
square ;” cried Jack, after standing up (as 
decency used to require, when a lady’s health 
was given) “but if you are with me, sir, as 
you now have pledged yourself, the only 
trouble for me is, to make her love me.” 

Having a very high opinion of the extra- 
ordinary merits of his son, Colonel Westcombe 
would not say a word of any sort, upon that 
particular point; upon which Jack was hoping 
for something to strengthen him. But his 
father seemed afraid of making him conceited. 
At any rate, he only shook his head, and 
looked sagacious, And then they went to 
see John Sage. 

There was nothing on the turn-pike roads 
of England to be compared now with the 
‘ Quicksilver’ mail, which ran at the full speed 
of horse, whip, and man, right away from 
Exeter to London, and back in the duplicate, 
crossing one another, with scarcely time for 
Jehus to lift elbow. Although the Rail was 
open now considerably westward, the ‘ Quick- 
silver’ held her own—from her haste she was 
a female—and swallowed up the plains, and 
the hills as well, at the rate of fourteen miles 
ap hour, from the General Post-office, to the 
London Inn, at Exeter. Then with a modi- 
fied, but still rapid speed—far greater than 
that of our surburban trains, she went on to 
Plymouth, and even to Falmouth, with some 
loss of vehemence, among the quiet Cornish- 
men. 

General Punk was not the man to travel 
inside the best coach that ever breathed, or 
panted—by means of its horses; moreover 
he liked to.save his money, whenever he could 
do so, without self-expense. He-rode upon 
the roof; and let nobody know what his 
importance was ; because he must have had 
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to give half-a-crown, where a shilling answered 
nobly. Twocoachmen retired to the bosoms 
of their families, one at Salisbury, and one at 
Exeter, without guessing what a hero, both 
of fame, and cash, had been sitting behind 
them, and watching them keenly, and giving 
them a shilling, to be thankful for. If they 
had known, they would have looked each 
one at his shilling arithmetically ; as the time- 
hallowed manner of the cabman is; who 
seems to say, ‘there are twelve pence in it ; 
and I scorn you for every one of them.’ 

But when the Quicksilver began to lose 
some of its too mercurial properties, west- 
ward of the faithful city ; and a coachman sat 
upon the box, who had almost time enough 
to speak, without pulling out his watch ; 
General: Punk came forward well, with some 
very shrewd remarks about the weather, 
every one of which would have cost him two- 
pence, if offered in the earlier stages. They 
would stand him in that amount evennow; but 
he knew that he must come out handsomely, 
when he should stop at Colonel Westcombe’s 
gate ; and having brought up his courage to a 
full crown-piece, for the coachman and guard 
to apportion, he might as well have his talk, 
out of it. 


“Five minutes after time already,” he said, 
pulling out a vast gold watch, as they trotted 
past South Tawton; “but I suppose you 
don’t care about time down here.” 

“No sir, not very much,” the coachman 
answered; “we. gets a lot of gentlemen, 
with heaps of luggage, that we ought to have 


left behind, of rights. 
to get down, sir?” 

** At Colonel Westcombe’s, Westcombe 
Hall, a little way beyond Okehampton. My 
luggage need not cost you more that thirty 
seconds, if you have arranged it properly.” 

“Colonel Westcombe is a very nice gentle- 
man, sir. Likewise a liberal one, in all his 
ways. We shall not grudge a minute or two, 
at his gate.” 

“My things must be handled with care,” 
said the General; “and it takes me a little 
time to get down. These coaches are made so 
confoundedly narrow. I have got the cramp 
in both my legs, anda Frenchman’s bullet in 
one of them. I mustjnot be hurried, if it 
takes ten minutes.” 

“Right, sir; you shall not be hurried ;” 
the coachman answered cheerfully. “The 
likes of us must make allowance, for the 
gentlemen as have fought for us.” 

“This fellow will expect at least half-a- 
guinea,” thought the General, regretting his 
patriotism, and relapsing into silence, to saye 


Where be you going 





gold. For here was one of those rich men, 
who look after their money sharply, having 
enough to make it worth their while. Neither 
do they value it one halfpenny the less, 
for the very weak reason, that they soon must 
say “good bye;” but rather, with the 
loyalty of friends who soon must part, cling 
heartily, and faithfully, to every token of it. 

This was not the only thing that made 
him so respectable. For General Punk had 
a hundred virtues, even more noble than 
parsimony. He was brave, determined, 
straight-forward, contemptuous, candid, lo- 
quacious, tender hearted, fiery, and conserva- 
tive. And people, who began with making 
sad mouths at him (from the salt of his crust), 
very often went on (when they were com- 
pelled to do so), deeper into him, with a 
nicely growingrelish. For he did not pre- 
tend to be a superior man. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—WORLDLY WISDOM, 


THE sagacious Jack had brought down 
a pair of steps, for he knew that General 
Punk was shaky in his lowermembers. That 
distinguished officer had never been at 
Westcombe Hall, before, and was now deter- 
mined to have a good time of it. When 
last he came to shoot something, or some- 
body, in the company of his ancient friend, 
Colonel Westcombe was a poor man, living 
in a little house near Frome; and only able 
to procure, from wealthier neighbours, a day 
or two of sport, just to keep his hand in. 
But the General had enjoyed his visit rarely, 
and abstained from shooting anything, except 
a little piece of Jack. Now when, with the 
help of that young man, he was safély landed 
at the Colonel's gate, and rendered into the 
owner’s arms, the General counted all his 
boxes, blew up his man, because one of them 
was uncorded, and then shook hands with 
everybody, including John Sage, who had a 
red waistcoat on. “Magnificent,” he said, 
“‘magnificent! I had no idea there were 
such hills in England.” 

In honour of this special guest, Mrs. West- 
combe came down that day todinner, which 
she very seldom did; not from any small 
reserve ; but because she could not take food 
like the rest, and feared to make her visitors 
uncomfortable, And the Colonel was in the 
very best of spirits, and prepared to fight his 
way through anything. ‘“ We hoped to have 
had a very lively young lady, and a very 
handsome one as well,” he said, “ who would 
put even General Punk upon his mettle—my 
fair Godchild, Julia Touchwood. But she 
cannot come, until to-morrow. Prepare 
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yourself to capitulate; for the first time in 
your life, my friend.” 

“ Mrs. Westcombe, I have brought my two 
stars with me, as big as those on the panels 
of the ‘ Quicksilver,’ would you recommend 
me to wear them? Or will they only be my 
death, like my old friend Nelson’s ?” 

Mrs. Westcombe laughed, and they got on 
well together; for the General had always a 
good word among the ladies. He looked 
down upon them, and yet up to them ; which 
makes them feel pleased with themselves, 
and their admirers. 

“ Jack, you be off now. We want to.talk 
about you ;” Colonel Westcombe said, when 
the dessert was done with, and the upshot of 
sunset, on the brown oak beams, was quiver- 
ing like water-weeds. ‘“ Take Plover, and 
Bell, for a run; or go and catch us half-a- 
dozen trout for breakfast.” 

“*A very extraordinary young man,” the 
General observed to the Colonel; as Jack 
with a bow, but without a word, withdrew. 
“TI never could bear the idea of having ason ; 
because they are so envious. But if I could 


have hada boy of such discipline as yours, I 

do believe I could have got on with him.” 
“You must not suppose that I have grown 

Master Jack, as I grow acabbage, or a cu- 


cumber. He is the result of a quantity of 
care, and discipline, and good example. But 
in spite of all that,” said the Colonel, coming 
nearer, “ he falls out of the ranks sometimes. 
He is a very steady-going young fellow; but 
he has a confoundedly strong will of his own.” 

“No soldier is much good, without that, 
when it comes to close quarters, and the 
bayonet.” 

“That is true enough, as we have often 
proved. But this must be taken in a different 
light. It is a most extraordinary thing alto- 
gether ; and I cannot tell what to make of it. 
You remember young Pole, of the ‘ Never 
mind Whats,’ as we used to call them ; and 
the mysterious scrape he got into?” 

“IT should rather think I did;” replied 
General Punk, shaking off the drowsiness of 
his long journey ; “‘ Westcombe, that was one 
of the things which I never could make head 
or tail of, and never hope to do so.” 

“You would have said that he was the 
very last man in the whole British army, to 
act as he did?” 

“Sir,” said the General, with a strong ex- 
pression ; ‘‘ I would as soon have believed it 
of myself, or you.” 

“So would I. So would I,” exclaimed 
Colonel Westcombe; “I had reason to love, 
and admire that young fellow, as I have often 





told you, for the very rarest pluck, and self- 
possession. But what can you say, in the 
teeth of a man’s own statement, and confes- 
sion ?” 

“Sir, I would tell him that he was a liar. 
That a man may speak falsely, for reasons of 
his own, but cannot act falsely to his whole 
nature.” 

“T know that you have sometimes looked 
at it in that way; and my own mind goes 
with you. But the man lives under a ban for 
his life ; whether he has earned it by his deeds, 
or by his words. And you would not like 
your only son to marry that man’s daughter.” 

“Certainly not, while the father lived un- 
cleared. But he is dead long ago. And his 
daughter may be pardoned.” 

“You are a generous man, as well as a 
man of the world ;” Colonel Westcombe 
answered, witha sad look at his friend. ‘But 
Pole is not dead. He is living here on Dart- 
moor; and my son Jack is in love with his 
daughter. And worse than that, he has en- 
gaged himself so far, that he cannot honour- 
ably draw back.” 

‘What a kettle of fish, to be sure! It 
serves you quite right for educating him. 
We never wanted any education. I can spell 
‘ Officer,’ but I can’t spell ‘ Military.’ And I 
don’t believe the sharpest fellow on the Staff 
could do it ; or at any rate not without three 
tries. What did you send him to Oxford 
for ?” 

“Because he was such a dab at Latin; 
and there wasn’t any fighting to be got. 
However it is too late to talk about that. 
The question is, what am I to do? And 
before you can say a word upon that point, 
you must listen to all that I have got to tel} 
you.” 

“ A young fellow is generally at his worst, 
from two to four and twenty,” General Punk, 
with good reason, declared, having suffered 
lately from one of them. “He looks back 
with contempt upon boys, who aré a thou- 
sand times more amusing than himself; and 
he is stupid enough to hold his tongue, when 
he might make pleasant blunders.” 

** Jack is a sensible fellow,” said the Colonel ; 
“although he may not be amusing. But he 
says very clever things sometimes, according 
to my weak judgment. But he has not done 
a clever thing in this, I must confess ; accord- 
ing to the views of the world, at least. But, 
my dear friend, we must not be too worldly ; 
and when you hear the facts, you will be 
able to excuse him.” :; 

After this little preface, he fell to, and re- 
counted (so far as he knew it) all the story 
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concerning his son, and Rose Arthur. The 
General listened, as a judge does to a Junior 
Counsel, with a patronising smile, and com- 
fortable nods, to show that he was attending. 

“ One thing you must remember,” said the 
Colonel, at the finish, not being wholly pleased 
to have it taken coolly; “the young lady is 
a girl after my own heart, innocent, ladylike, 
gentle, and affectionate ; careful, and thrifty, 
an admirable cook, highly accomplished, most 
elegant, and modest ; not at all a chatterer, 
not at all a gadabout, not contradictory, not 
full of her own beauty——” 

“A model of every female virtue, except 
cash, and a father who can be produced.” 

“Well, I must expect you to look hardly 
at it. But as for the cash—that is no ob- 
stacle at all. Upon the whole, I prefer that 
she should not have it. Jack will have plenty 
to rub on with.” 

“Then you would not like her to be one 
of the greatest heiresses in England? I sup- 
pose that would be another obstacle, West- 
combe.” As he spoke, the General watched 
his friend, to test his sincerity, as the best 
friends do. 

“That would be a very great obstacle in- 
deed, and a fatal one altogether, because 
But Punk, you are joking. Her father is a 
poor man, maintaining himself by his own 
work.” 

“IT did not even know that he was living ;” 
the General answered, with the smile of one 
who has the clue to an astonishment; “it 
was said that he had shot himself; and it 
seemed quite natural. But if he is living, 
and can prove his identity, he is now Lord 
Pole, by courtesy ; the only surviving son of 
that rakish old hermit, the old Earl Delapole.” 

“ But there is a grandson, Lord Pole’s son, 
who stands between this man, and the suc- 
cession. The son of that man, who tried to 
screen his poor brother. I know that he is 
dead ; but his son is living.” 

“Not he!” cried the General; “he is as 
dead as this nut-shell. He was carried off 
by small-pox, some months ago. The poor 
old Earl was mad about it, and would not 
even let the news get into the papers.” 

“Oh why, and oh woe—as old Dods used 
to say—what a difference a little thing makes! 
You remember the Marquis of C and 
three bullets that he carried on his watch- 
chain, for intercepting his three interceptors. 
But Pole lives such a lonely life and is severed 
from all his friends so wholly, that I dare say 
he has not heard a word of all this. And 
from what I am told of him he will not want 
to hear it. Is it generally known, in London?” 





“ Probably, among all who care to know 
it. I heard it; but it did not concern me 
much ; and I never thought about it, from 
that time to this. But whata fine chance for 
Master Jack !” 

“Tam sorry for the poor fellow, and dis- 
appointed on my own account. But perhaps 
it is all for the best ;” said the Colonel; “he 
may fret a little; and he must not walk so 
much.” 

“What do you mean?” asked General 
Punk: “your course is clear; mapped out, 
as we used to say, by the march of the enemy. 
You nab the young heiress at once, of course ; 
and your son is a made man, gets in for the 
County, where the old Earl’s property lies, 
and invites me to shoot over fifty square 
miles. I have earned that by bringing you 
this great news.” 

“No,” said Colonel Westcombe, looking 
sternly, but speaking as mildly as he could 
to his ancient friend, and present guest ; “my 
boy’s course is the opposite to that ; unless he 
cuts loose from his father, and from his old 
father’s ideas of "—honour he was going to 
say, but for fear of wounding his friend, said 
—“ justice; Jack must withdraw, immedi- 
ately.” ' 

“Rubbish !” Quoth the General. “ Quix- 
otic rubbish! Westcombe, you are joking. 
Clinch the nail at once. All is fair, in love, 
and war. Who willever know, that you had 
heard of this ?” 

“T shall know;” replied his host, with 
the self-control which age had taught him, 
‘“* And that is the first thing a man must con- 
sider. My dear friend, when you come to 
think, you will see that I could not act so.” 

“T am sorry, if I have given bad advice ;” 
the General answered warmly. “ That comes 
of considering the interests of one’s friends. 
But really, your scruples are quite childish.” 

“ Wise, or unwise, they are not to be got 
over. If you were in my place, you would 
have them. Now acting according to them, 
what am Ito do? The position is a most 
unpleasant one.” 

‘From my point of view, which you reject, 
the position is a commanding one. Buta 
great deal depends upon one question. Is 
the girl in love with Jack?” 

“That is more than I can say at present. 
My son is so diffident, that he fears to believe 
it. ButI think that she likes him. How 
could she help it? But he has not had so 
very many chances.” 

“Tf the girl is in love with Jack,” General 
Punk laid down the law, as if he were Cupid's 
Commander-in-chief—*“ allow me to put up 
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my bad leg, in the absence of the ladies— 
then sooner or later, she will have him, what- 
ever you may do, my friend; or else she is 
not a true-born Pole. What is she like? 
Has she got their chin?” 

“TI did not notice it particularly ; and I 
did not know then who she was. Her 
eyes took my attention mainly. Let me see 
—yes, she has a very good chin, pointed, 
without being sharp, you know.” 

“Then she will have Jack, you may depend 
upon it. The girls always have their own 
way now. It is not as it used to be. All 
you have to do, is to do nothing ; if you will 
not make a bold stroke for it.” 

“T must eonsider. I must counsel with 
my wife. She always hits upon the proper 
course. But come, I am neglecting my duty 
to you. You always have one glass of Bur- 
gundy, I know. There is no gout in your 
system. ‘They have knocked that pretty well 
out of us both. There is a good side to 
everything.” 

“T'll believe it, when I find one to my 
bad leg;” said the General, who was not an 
optimist. , 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—ROVING SHOTS. 


MEANWHILE, “ Captain Larks,” as he liked 
to be called by his neighbours, was going on 
steadily. Of all the busy year, which sur- 
rounds the gardener, with a Zodiac of cluster- 
ing tasks, there is no busier time, than when 
he expects once more to see the Pleiads. 
The dry heats of summer are mainly gone 
then, and the nights of muttering thunder ; 
and the drowsy weight of the air begins to 
tissue its track with gossamer. For the 
gentle dew, which has failed the short weak 
night, is spread abroad again, and a new 
bloom mantles on the seasoned leaves, and 
the morning, getting up when men can see it, 
glitters at its leisure down long avenues of 
freshness. 

A gardener ought to be a short man fairly, 
so that his fruit may not knock him on the 
head. That he, with amazement at his own 
skill—which after all, has not much to do 
with it—may stand with his hat on, and look 
up, and thank Providence for its bounty, and 
hope to save some of it from felonious boys. 
For there is no other work of all the poor 
exiles of Paradise, beset with so many expul- 
sive plagues, as this of their original break- 
down. Man seems to knowit, and to modify 
his hopes; or, when experience has killed 
them, to moderate his grumbling to the ut- 
most. Who ever heard a gardener grumble? 
Farmers do so, because it is their nature; and 





in better days, it kept the prices up. More- 
over, they find in their work less solace. 
How can they identify themselves, over three 
or four hundred sprawling acres, with every 
object of their care? Their common plan is 
to attend to the good, and let the bad go 
home to its author. Mr. Arthur (who was 
born a gardener, and a warrior only by after- 
birth) often bewailed his own size and stature, 
which cumbered him in the leafy walks of 
peace, especially at pot-work. ‘ Oh Short, 
my good friend,”’ he exclaimed one day, when 
he had knocked half the bloom off a fine 
bunch of grapes; “what would I give for 
six inches off, and to have my head where 
my shoulders are!” 

“And what would I give for six inches 
on,” the Vicar answered pleasantly ; “and to 
have my shoulders, where my head is!” 

This proves nothing but the discontent of 
man—a matter which requires no proving. 
But the Captain, on the whole, was not dis- 
contented now, if only he could have his own 
way. For his pears were growing ruddy 
from the passage of the wind—which colours 
fruit infinitely more than any sun—and his 
apples were clustering against each other’s 
cheeks, and his grapes were swelling, like 
that bunchy apparatus of a cow, which society 
loves, but never mentions. “I never had 
such a grand crop in all my life, in spite of 
all the maggots, and the earwigs, and the 
drought ;” the Captain declared candidly to 
his pipe in confidence. ‘“‘ But the wasps are 
coming out, and the rabbits getting trouble- 
some, and a lot of bluetits have come down 
from the furze. To go away now would be 
simple murder. And thirty new pears, from 
Leroy come into bearing, that must be 
watched every day, at least, and the big ones 
fastened to their spurs with bast. All of 
Van Mons’, or Esperen’s raising, or that other 
old officer—what a queer thing it is, that 
since the peace set in, so many French, and 
Belgian, officers of cavalry have been great 
pear growers. The one pursuit seems to 
lead upto the other. But here comes Rose! 
What now, my pet? How pale you look! 
And it takes a good deal to. make my little 
girl look pale.” 

No. Sometimes I become so stupid, 
that it makes me ashamed, when I begin to 
think.” As Rose pulled her hat off, and 
tried to. look back, through the twinkling 
maze of leaves, her father set off at a very 
rapid pace for a person of his age and sub- 
stance. He scattered a score of pears right 
and left, even from his best nursed pyramids, 
and he rushed to the river-course (arcaded now 
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with filberts, which danced above the stream, 
for the trout to jump at) but neither there, 
nor anywhere could he descry a robber. He 
had given chase, according to his daughter’s 
frightened glance, and in sequence of his 
own uneasiness. 

“There is nobody;” he said, as he came 
back, short of breath. “ What made you 
think there was anybody ?” 

“Because I saw him;” answered Rose, 
with vivid reason. ‘I saw him, as clearly as 
I see you now. A tall dark man, with a 
rough coat on, standing in the bushes, and 
staring at me.” 

“Show me the spot, where you fancy that 
he stood. You have been a little nervous, 
for some days, my darling. If a man has 
been there, we shall find some traces.” 

Some clearness is required, as in marking 


down a woodcock, to show, among a crowd | 


of trees, precisely the position of the some- 
thing that has caught the eye. But Rose, 
who worked lovingly among her ‘father’s 
trees, and knew them all as thoroughly as 
her own stitch-work, led the way at once to 
a quick turn of the Christow, where a crest 
of fern hung over it. “ He was in this fern; 


for I saw a broken frond hanging down 


between me, and his sandy-coloured legs.” 

‘Well done, my dear!” said Mr. Arthur, 
with a laugh, to restore her to a lighter mood. 
“‘ His sandy-coloured trousers, I suppose you 
mean, or breeches, or whatever ’tis, that 
adorns the rat-catcher’s nether man. No 
doubt it was a rat-catcher, or some other 
poacher. Dicky Touchwood pays sixpence 
a head for live rats, to keep his new pack of 
little terriers in training. No place is sacred 
where a rat lives now.” 

He knew, as well as Rose, that it was no 
rat-catcher ; but he could not bear to see her 
frightened in her own home-quarters. “I 
thought that the rat-catchers always brought 
their dogs,” she answered, “and at least one 
boy, for company. I told you what Mike 
Smith said to me—‘if you was to give me 
three score pun’, Miss, I would not go arattin’, 
up the river, by my sell’” And Mike is 
considered, as you are aware, the bravest 
man in Christowell, except John Sage.” 

_ “The fault of those excessively brave men 
is their tendency to under-rate their own 
courage. But certainly, there has been some 
one, or other, here ; probably intending ill to 
my poor pears. Ah, now I see; how stupid 
ofme! That man near Exeter—whatever is 
his name? The one who was so terribly put 
out, because he had nothing fit to hold a 
candle to my Léon Leclerc, and could not 








find out the name of them, although it was 
upon them. Depend upon it, he has heard 
of this new batch in bearing, exemplifying all 
the recent gains. And I, like a fool, have 
left the labels still on some of them. I am 
thankful, that he has not put his saw through 
everyone ofthem. Of all jealous mortals, I 
am sorry to confess, that a gardener is the 
most jealous, narrow, and secretive. His 
main point is to keep his wretched scraps of 
knowledge to himself, most strictly. Whereas 
a liberal-minded man should impart to every- 
body everything he knows.” 

‘‘ And leave all the labels on his trees ;” 
said Rose ; which made her father smile, while 
he told her that she could not see the proper 
force of any clear reasoning. “ But what 
was this jealous fellow like, my dear?” He 
continued, as he saw that all her little scare 
was over. ‘To rob me of my money, is a 
charitable theft ; but to rob me of my know- 
ledge is the rapacity of a cur.” 

“‘ How can I tell what he was like, dear 
father; when the mere sight of him so 
frightened me? But he did not look like a 
gardening man ; for they generally get into a 
lazy kind of stare.” 

“Like mine, for instance, or Sam Slow- 
bury’s, who is off so disloyally harvesting, just 
when his hoe is wanted most. He will 
make a pound ex/ra, and be three months 
out of work, when Farmer Willum has done 
with him. But I told you what he said to me 
—‘ The Lord made the farm; but the ladies 
makes the gardening ;’ with a contemptuous 
reference to you, Miss Rose.” 

“T am sure that he never meant me; 
because he told me that I had very good 
ideas, sounder and more solid, ten times over, 
than any of my father’s. He believed it 
thoroughly. And who was I to correct 
him ?” 

“Not at all the proper one to do it. It 
would have been most ungracious. But I 
will take a walk with you, by and by, my 
dear. We will go as far as Brent-Fuzz 
corner. Mrs. Slowbury has a sore throat, 
you say; we will take her some medlar 
jelly. And there may be something left 
there for us by Master Pugsley. Let us 
work all the day, and have a walk this 
evening.” 

The Captain was as free from small per- 
sonal fear, as any man in England. But 
the bravest man is troubled by a prowling 
foe, when he has a precious home to guard. 
To think that his daughter could not walk in 
his own garden, without being skulked. upon 
and scared, aroused not his anger only but a 
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stinging sense of insecurity. He watched 
her as far as the porch ; and then returned to 
examine the track of the enemy. But of this 
he made nothing ; for the ground was very 
dry; and the man who had been there was 
cunning enough. So the only conclusion he 
arrived at was, that he durst not leave home 
for the present, without having settled his 
daughter in safety elsewhere. 

Neither did his visit to Brent-Fuzz corner 
tend to reassure his mind. Sam Slowbury 
was not at home, but hard at work at a 
harvest supper about a mile away ; and as he 
took lead in the choral roar, the breeze 
brought his voice up the valley, much im- 
proved by the softening influence of travel. 

-“He do sing bootiful!” Mrs. Slowbury 
whispered, wiping away an unbidden tear, 
whose source was more in the distance per- 
haps, than the deep inner meaning of her 
husband’s words; which were, as you could 
make out, if you went to the barn-door, half a 
mile nigher to his lungs— 


“?Tis the stroke o’ the clock, to be jolly, boys ; 
*Tis a crack’d plate weeps for its folly, boys ; 
*Tis a handkercher of bolly, boys, 

Should tickle the prickles of the staid folk. 
‘When a man hath been swinging his hook, boys, 
He deserveth better than a book, boys, 

And a’ must give his leg an uncrook, boys; 
By the will of the Lord who hath made folk. 
With a hip hip, hip hurrah, boys!” 


And a clinking of all cans in chorus. 

“He do sing so bootiful; it maketh me 
feel sad, when I looks on all they little ones, 
if his breath was to go from him. And the 
man as sung second to my Sam, last year, 
have got the grass gone to seed over him.” 

“For the sake of your family, Mrs. Slow- 
bury,” said the Captain, considering the 
baby, who was gazing through banks of dirt 
at him; “you must not take the melancholy 
side of things. Think of your husband, 
with good wages now, and work for the 
winter before him, whatever the weather may 
be, if he keeps straight.” 

“Ah, if he only kapeth straight,” she 
answered ; “‘ Sam never had a better maister 
over him. But, I tell you sir, though I cut 
away the bread from my children’s lips, by 
saying it, he be not kaping straight, down to 
your place.” 

“Whatever he may be doing, Mrs. Slow- 
bury (and I have had grounds for suspicion 
lately), I will not hear a word of it, from 
you. Itis honest, and very good of you, to 
wish to tell me. But I cannot have it so.” 

“Sir, you are a gentleman,” the poor 
woman answered, wiping more tears away, 
with her nursing-cloth ; “‘ and you can make 
allowance for a poor man as is tempted. 
My Sam is so honest as the day, by temper ; 





but what can he do again they golden 
guineas?” With a deep sob, she went toa 
little cupboard by the fireplace, and with 
anguish interlaced with pride, brought out a 
blue jar of coarse Bovey ware. It was half 
full of brown sugar, which she turned out on 
a plate; and at the bottom of the sugar were 
three new sovereigns. 

“Take them, sir,” she said; “ they be all 
foul-earned. I had them out of my Sam’s 
waist-coat pocket, when he were a’ talkin’ in 
his sleep, one night. A thing as I never knowed © 
him do in fifteen year of married life, by 
reason of the curse of Achan. When he 
come to feel for ’un, I said, ‘Sam, Satan 
hath a’ sent ’un, and Satan hath taken ’un 
away.’ And he turned as white, as this here 
plate. And a’ hathn’t had the face to ax no 
more about ’un. A score of times, I’ve 
yearned to go and see you, sir, consarning it. 
But my mind was so upset, that I bided, and 
I bided.” 

“ Bide no longer,” said the Captain cheer- 
fully, ‘‘in an anxious state of mind. Put 
by those tempters, for an evil day. I shall 
not be hard upon your husband, Mrs. Slow- 
bury. Aman who has an honest wife, and 
conscience so loud as to whisper in his 
sleep, when he sleeps so hard as Sam does, 
will come straight by and by, if he is well 
looked after.” 

‘Well sir, them’s the very words, though 
not so grammary, as I laid to my buzzum, when 
my Sam were drunk last night. But a’ must 
come home zober to-night, for a’ hath to lay 
down the time to their voices, with the neck 
of whate, same as first fiddler doth with his 
bow, in Parson’s gallery. Ah, the voice of ’un 
is foine, with no more nor half a gallon, and 
him goin’ on for nine little ’uns now! You've 
took a girt lump off my mind, sir. And the 
Lord will bless ’’e for doing of it; and the 
bootiful young leddy, likewise.” 

However there was no great lump taken 
off the Captain’s own mind, as he walked 
home with Rose, who had formed her own 
sensible conclusions. Neither was his relief 
increased, when he met Betty Sage, going 
home to the village, with a big sheaf of glean- 
ing on her back, which poked her old bonnet 
down over her eyes, and chafed her with stings 
of ingratitude. “ That’s the way, we poor volk 
zwets;” cried Betty, instead of “Good 
evening, sir!” while she scratched at some 
fly, in the nape of her neck. “And the 
young leddies goo’th about in zilks and 
zatins, with zun-kivers up, when-the zun be 
gone down!” 

“ Don’t be so cross, Mrs. Sage ;” said the 
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Captain—the worst advice that can be given 
to a virtuously indignant female. “Turn in 
at my gate, and have a draught of cider.” 

“J don’t want none o’ your zider, nor the 
"toxicating stuff as you makes of harmless 
apples. Bain’t zour, bain’t zour enough to 
zet my teeth up. But I'll give e’ a bit of 
advice, Cappen. You look to your house 
more sharper. You knows no more of what 
be going on, than a marly-scrarly.” 

“Run on, Rose my dear, and see whether 
Moggy has peppered the mushrooms. Now 
what is it you want to say, Mrs. Sage?” 

“‘Nort, sir. I never says nort of my think- 
ings. But they all comes true, without words 
to them. You've got a bad man about your 
place, Cappen. A vule to look at, and a 
vule to talk to; but a’ may make vules of 
them as holds theirselves more cleverer.” 

“TI suppose you mean Sam Slowbury 
then?” 

“JT shan’t say who I mane, or who I 
don’t mane. A’ looketh as straight as a crow- 
bar. But a’ hath as many ins and outs as 
the pocket of a crab-fish.” 

“ There are times of everything ;” thought 
Mr. Arthur, as old Betty trudged away ; for 
he by dint of lonely work was become a medi- 


tative man ; “ times of trouble, times of peril, 
times of poverty, and worst of all, times of 


perpetual advice. What will my next time 
be, Iwonder. Probably, one of perplexity.” 

He could scarcely have made a better 
guess, what though—as every prize-poet 
always puts it—he had added to the wisdom 
of the snakes of Wistman’s wood the rapid 
acumen of the moorland fox—that Reynard 
who dwells in the centre of a Tor, and will 
not be dug out by the toughest archzeologist. 

For behold, on the following day, there 
were puffs of smoke in the breezy distance, 
and far away sounds of feeble pops, such as 
a little boy makes with a foxglove. Now 
this was General Punk in pursuit of the 
Colonel’s grouse, who had not behaved well, 
but maintained an ungrateful attitude. From 
first to last, they could scarcely have cost 
anything under a guinea apiece; and their 
duty was to get up at the proper distance, 
and tumble down again, when the gun went 
off. But instead of that, what they did, was 
this. No sooner did they see a man half-a- 
mile away—the very man perhaps to whom 
(after Providence and their parents), they 
owed everything, than away they went, like 
a flight of stars shooting upon the horizon, 
instead of being shot. And the one or two 
that did have the manners to lie decently, 


never fell at all, when they were shot at; but 
XXII—a2 





appeared to receive no more injury from lead, 
that a patient does from pills, at which he 
shakes his head externally. 

This might have been explained very 
naturally, if none but General Punk had shot 
at them. But when Mr. Short, who was a 
first-rate marksman, had fired three times, 
without bagging a feather, and the Colonel, 
who was also tolerably straight, had banged 
more than once, with no better result, Vous, 
who had done his very utmost, came with the 
young lemon setter, who had listened to his 
‘orders, and sat down, and looked at the four 
gentlemen, General Punk, Colonel West- 
combe, and Jack, and his own valued master, 
with a gaze of sad enquiry. There was no 
contempt in it, or atany rate not much, for 
he had known such things occur before ; and 
he was not a cynical dog, but capable of 
much indulgence to human errors. His 
beautiful brown eyes simply said—“ Well, 
gentlemen, you have done.very badly. Per- 
haps you sat up too late, last night. But do 
try to pull yourselves together, or else you 
will ruin this young dog here, who is out for 
the first time, and has not had my experience.” 
© *J'll tell you what it is,” said Mr. Short ; 
** John Sage is at the bottom of all this. West- 
combe, you put the grouse under his care, 
and he has made them as wary as himself. 
John can bag things; but who could bag 
him?” 

“‘ Passon be so peart,” answered old John, 
with a grin ; “‘ I’ve a’knowed ’un bag a man, 
and let ’un goo out of the bag.” 

“Well done John!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
with a laugh. “Short, you’d better let old 
John alone, till Sunday. Come gentlemen, 
I can see our luncheon on the hill, and Miss 
Touchwood come to enliven it. Let us have 
it, and then put our barrels straighter. Jack, 
you have not had one shot yet.” 

“Tis better to have shot, and missed, than 
ne’er to have shot at all;” said the Vicar, 
with a knowing glance at his young com- 
panion; “ Jack, you are in the dumps to-day. 
And General, even you, on your pony, have 
not brought so much as a hat down.” 

“IT never shoot at hats, without heads in- 
side them ;” said the General, and again the 
parson got the worst of his wit. 

But after luncheon, as usually happens, a 
different state of things set in. Julia was 
there, with sparkling eyes, brighter than the 
Colonel’s best champagne ; and most radiant 
she showed herself to everyone but Jack, 
whom she treated with a dignified reserve. 
Then they laid out their plan for the after- 
noon, to shoot in two divisions; for a brace 
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of old pointers had come with the food. 
Colonel Westcombe, and Mr. Short, were to 
go in one direction, while the General, and 
Jack, with old John to help them, were to 
follow up a mark, and take the likeliest places, 
towards the eastern boundary of the moors, 
where they might find partridges as well as 
grouse, for the day of St. Giles was with them. 

As it happened, the course of the sport led 
this division of the party towards Christowell ; 
and the General, with John Sage to load his 
gun, and lead the grey pony, when needful, 
parted company for some time with young 
Westcombe, who had hit upon a family of 
wild ducks, and went after them down a 
marshy glade. 

“Sage, who lives in yonder cottage in the 
hollow?” asked General Punk, pointing 
down to Larks’s cot ; “ what a lovely place! 
Have they got any beer? My throat is 
quite parched ; and I have had enough of 
shooting. The road is not so very bad. 
I shall just ride down. They will not refuse 
a tired man a glass of ale, I dare say. The 
good folk about here are alway hospitable.” 

“The gentleman as liveth there, be zum- 
mut ofa rum ’un, and kapeth volk: out of’s 
pramishes mainly. But he bea girt friend of 
Passon Shart ; and if so be, you spakes the 
name of Passon, he'll not denaithee zummut 
to wash down the pillum. Cappen Larks 
be the name of ’un.” 

‘Very well; then you stop here, my man,” 
said the General, handing his gun to John; 
“for fear of our losing Mr. Westcombe alto- 
gether. And when you have let him know 
where we are, you can come, and lead my 
pony up the hill again.” 

Mr. Arthur was aware that his friend Short 
had been asked to join the shooting party; 
and as the west wind brought the sound of 
fowling-pieces, he thought it not unlikely that 
the parson might come down from the moor 
for a glassof hiscider. To meet this chance, 
he begirt himself to a troublesome task of 








pruning, to take out a thicket of dead wood 
from an ancient and thoroughly crabbed 
apple-tree—a stern aboriginal of the place, 
unshapely, uncouth, ungenial, standing out 
with snags and tatters, yet knuckled here and 
there with clumps of fruit, as thick as a pile 
of toadstools. Ungainly nubbly fruit it was, 
as hard and tough as hartshorn, raspy to the 
teeth, and fetching strong language out of 
the lips of the biter. Nevertheless there was 
no such apple on the place, to bring out and 
tarten up the flavour of the gentle ones in 
cider; as a vein of adversity braces and 
brightens the mellowness of the genial mind. 
Therefore, and for the sake of contrast with 
the cones of shapely culture round it, the 
Captain spared this ancient crab, and let it 
follow its own bent. 

Working upon his light double ladder here, 
and taking out the dead wood with a little 
curved saw, he commanded the view of the 
track from the downs, which scarcely de- 
served to be called a road. And presently 
he espied a figure, which clearly was not Mr. 
Short’s, coming slowly down the hill upon a 
fat grey pony. ‘A soldier, as sure as I’m 
alive,” thought the Captain; “I seem to 
know that peculiar seat. But he looks very 
feeble,andin trouble. I must goandhelphim.” 

Getting down from his ladder, he unlocked 
a little spiked gate in the fence, and went to 
meet the stranger. The General was in 
danger, for the steepness of the hill had 
jarred his weak leg, and he could scarcely 
keep the saddle ; while the old grey pony, 
who had a will of his own, was threatening to 
make a rush of it. Then the Captain ran up, 
and took him by the head, and the old man, 
tired, and trembling, and in agony, fell for- 
ward, and rested on the other’s shoulder. 
Mr. Arthur supported him, and looked up at 
him, and told him to rest himself there for 
awhile. “God bless me!” cried the Gene- 
ral, “who are you? If my name is Punk, 
I can swear that yours is Pole.” 
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HE readers of this magazine would be 
surprised if no notice were taken in it 

of an event so remarkable as the recent 
publication of our familiar version of the 
New Testament in a revised form. It is 
desirable, too, that general remarks on the 
subject should be made now, while it is fresh 





in the public mind. The true appreciation 
of the merits of this revision will come after 
careful criticism and use; but the present is 
the time for words of grateful recognition 
and welcome. 

This finished work might be considered 
by us under various points of view. We 
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might examine, for instance, the method on 
which it has proceeded, the principles laid 
down at the outset, the rules which were 
imposed upon themselves by the revisers : or 
we might select some specimens of fransla- 
tion for comparison (they could not be 
many within our narrow limits) between 
what is termed our Authorised Version ‘and 
this modification of it; and such modes of 
dealing with the subject have been abun- 
dantly adopted elsewhere. In the present 
instance I will deal only with some of the 
general advantages which will result to us 
from the work which has been so carefully 
and completely done. In enumerating such 
advantages it is evident that I shall also 
be stating some of the needs which existed 
for the undertaking. If we have gained 
advantages in so serious a matter, then it 
evidently was a duty to seek for such advan- 
tages by diligent effort. 

It will likewise, I hope, be equally evi- 
dent that I do not mean to say that 
there are no defects in this work. In all 


cases where we are discussing any result of 
human performance, if we gladly and thank- 
fully speak of merits, it is commonly quite 


understood that there may be faults also, 
which it is no part of our plan to mention at 
the time. It is the more desirable, in the case 
before us, to speak warmly now of merits, 
because the first public impulse on such an 
occasion is to criticise unfavourably. It is, 
I think, in “ Guesses at Truth” that the re- 
mark is made that every fresh effort for the 
general good is apt to be treated as cows 
treat a new rubbing-post. First they look at 
it, then they butt at it, and then they use it. 

I. Now, first, this auspicious event will 
give an impulse to Bible Study amongst us. It 
must have been observed by every one how 
large a place this subject has occupied in 
the public press. Nor is this the case in 
England only. Foreign newspapers at the 
time of publication showed how widely the 
importance of this event was felt. Every- 
where there has been the consciousness of 
attention being directed with revived force 
and interest to the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. 

In the’ history of the Church there have 
been epochs when Bible Study has seemed 
to slumber, and epochs when it has revived 
again with new animation and _ vigour. 
Such a revival, for instance, was the fifth 
century of the Christian era, when Jerome, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, with others, 
did so much in various ways for the know- 
ledge and elucidation of the text and 





meaning of the Scripture. Such an era 
of active and vigorous Bible Study, as 
regards our own country, @as the seven- 
teenth century. And not as regards our own 
country only. During the sessions of the 
Synod of Dort communications took place 
with the English revisers in the reign of 
James I.; and from this source some light can 


| be thrown on the history of our Authorised 


Version — while the modern Dutch Autho- 
rised Version may be viewed as through 
these communications, in a certain sense, co- 
ordinated with our own. It is natural that, 
writing on this subject in Chester, I should 
make this allusion. For Bishop Hall, whom 
we all revere as one of the most noted and 
devout Biblical commentators of that day, 
was at the Synod of Dort; and he was the 
father of a Bishop of Chester, who records 
the fact with filial piety in a charming monu- 
ment on the walls of this Cathedral.* Another 
Bishop of Chester, in a later part of that 
century, Brian Walton—part of whose tomb 
in old St. Paul’s, London, still remains in 
new St. Paul’s—is for ever illustrious for his 
Pélyglot edition of the Bible. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten that somewhat later still 
Matthew Henry, the great Nonconformist 
commentator, whose writings are a perpetual 
treasure, lived in Chester, and exercised 
great influence in the place. Such local 
illustrations of a general fact have their 
value. That was a time when a great im- 
pulse was given to Bible Study ; and so it is 
now oncé again, and this is a great and 
obvious advantage. 

II. A second advantage might be ex- 
pressed thus, that an unaccustomed freshness 
has thus been communicated to our know- 
ledge of the New Testament. It is very in- 
cumbent upon us to do our best to secure a 
perpetual freshness in this knowledge: and 
it is not altogether easy to do so: and there- 
fore there is ground for real gratitude when 
we are aided in this way. It is quite true 
that our chief cause of complaint in this 
matter is not a jaded familiarity with the 
New Testament, but ‘rather neglect of its 
sacred pages, so that many persons have a 
very slight knowledge of it at all. But still 
there is an opposite danger, which must be 
contemplated as, at least, possible, in the 
direction of our falling into a certain dulness 
and weariness in regard to that which we 
know very well. One of our most emi- 


* He says that he is worthy to be remembered only be- 
cause he is the son, or rather the shadow, of his father. At 
the bottom of the inscription is a lighted candle, with these 
words added, ‘‘ May I be burnt out, if only meanwhile I may 
shine and give light.” 
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nent modern theologians, speaking on this 
subject not long ago, observed that a very 
important practical question to put to our- 
selves is this, “ How not to get tired of our 
English Bibles?” And it may truly be said 
that a practical answer to this question, avail- 
able for some considerable time to come, has 
been given by the appearance of this Revised 
Version. Quite irrespective of the informa- 
tion furnished to us by the correction of mis- 
takes, by the introduction of right emphasis 
through the placing of words in their proper 
order, by making argumentative connection 
clear, and the like, this revision, speaking 
generally, will communicate freshness to our 
study of the New Testament. Many of us 
are conscious that a kind of ripple has come 
in this way over the surface of our Bible 
knowledge, as if under the influence of a gentle 
and animating breeze—and this is wholesome 
for us and encouraging. The words of Burke 
have been very aptly applied here. If this 
revision does nothing else for us, “ it will put 
people in a mood unusual with them ; it will 
set them on thinking.” I heard the other 
day of a young lady who related how she had 
met with this Revised Version, how she had 
been led to read the New Testament through- 
out, and how she had found it to be a very 
interesting book. This sets before us on its 
grotesque side the good service which this 
completed work is probably doing in all 
directions for society, and for religion. 

III. We have here already touched a third 
advantage, which obviously will be viewed 
everywhere as the most important of all. 
This is the closer accuracy which English- 
speaking people at large will now obtain as 
to the meaning of the New Testament. With- 
out this advantage all others would be a 
delusion, and almost a loss. It is above all 
things essential, to quote the words used in the 
Book of Nehemiah in reference to the re- 
covery of lost Scriptures, that we should be 
able to “read distinctly and give the sense.” 
This is so evident that I will not dwell upon 
it in general terms. I will only call attention 
to the fact that this part of the subject really 
branches out into three. First, we require 
accuracy as respects the original Greek text ; 
secondly, accuracy in translating that text ; 
but, in the third place, it is requisite that the 
English words and phrases which are used 
in the improved version should be such as 
are easily understood by our people now. 

(1.) As to the original Greek text it is 
eminently desirable that our people should 
know in general what we mean when we 
speak of this subject; and it is a study very 





easy in its main outlines, and very full of 
interest for every thoughtful mind. The 
reader will not expect to be occupied here 
with remarks on the history, the classifica- 
tion, and the relative value of different manu- 
scripts.* But thus much may be said, that 
the resources of this kind which we have 
within our reach now are far more copious 
and better understood than they were in the 
reign of James I., when our Authorised Ver- 
sion was made. The groundwork upon 
which the Revised Version rests is not any 
newer groundwork, but really far older than 
that on which the former work was built. 
The absolute original text is non-existent : 
but the ordinary Bible-reader in 1881 is 
nearer to it than were in 1611 the most 
erudite divines. 

(2.) Next, as regards translation, no one 
who has not penetrated carefully into the 
subject can be aware how much obscurity is 
removed in the reading of the English Bible— 
and, when absolute obscurity is not in ques- 
tion, how much of additional life and reality 
is secured—by the more accurate rendering of 
the original. The benefit of what has been 
done will be felt especially in three particu- 
lars. First, the proper use of tenses will be 
found to furnish in a multitude of passages 
both precision and animation. Next, some of 
the greatest improvements will be found in 
connection with some of the smallest words. 
There is much looseness in the Authorised 
Version as regards the definite and indefinite 
article: and yet there is no poverty in our 
language which makes this necessary. Fox 
said of the difference between Pitt and him- 
self, “I am never at a loss for a word, but he 
is never at a loss for the word.” A language 
in which such a sentence is possible supplies 
all that we want for an exact rendering of the 
Greek in respect to the article. But the 
most serious part of this section of our sub- 
ject remains to be mentioned. Much diffi- 
culty is caused in our customary version, 
especially as regards St. Paul’s Epistles, by 
giving different renderings to the same word, 
in cases where the identity of the word con- 
stitutes, in fact, part of the living connection 
in the course of an illustration or an argu- 
ment. The Jacobean translators in their 
Preface, which somehow appears to be very 
little known, defend this kind of variation 
on the plea that they do not wish to be ex- 
posed to the charge of “some unfair dealing 
towards many English words.” They use in 


* There will probably be always two schools of critics 
amongst us, divided from one another according to the value 
they attach to the cursive MSS. as compared with the uncial. 
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their justification a very amusing compari- 
son. Just as when certain logs of wood 
among the heathen are made into gods, other 
logs, conscious of being equally good, might 
complain of being neglected, so with words 
laid aside when other words, not a whit better, 
are devoted to sacred uses. Few persons 
really desirous of apprehending the coherence 
of Scripture will be quite satisfied with such 
an argument. Let it not, however, for one 
moment be supposed that any depreciation 
of the translators of 1611 is here intended. 
Justly do the new revisers say of the Old 
Version, “ The longer we have been engaged 
upon it, the more we have learned to admire 
its simplicity, its dignity, its power, its happy 
turns of expression, its general accuracy, the 
music of its cadences, and the felicities of its 
rhythm.” 

(3.) When we come to the last particular 
which was to be considered under this head of 
accuracy we feel that it would be, indeed, a 
great misfortune if the old-fashioned grandeur 
of the Bible language were ever to pass away 
from us. Just as there is a style of architecture 
fitting for a church which is not so appro- 
priate for ordinary houses, just as in this case 
we feel that we ought to have a stateliness 
and dignity and a venerable reminiscence of 
the past, which in other cases is not essential, 
so with the language of the Bible as com- 
pared with the language of other books. 
This principle, however, is not called in ques- 
tion. Without touching it in the slightest 
degree, we must admit that there are many 
English words in the Authorised Version, 
quite correct at the time of their introduction, 
which have now drifted off to different mean- 
ings ; and the results have been confusion of 
thought and actual error in the apprehension 
of religious truth. It would be easy to give 
examples, but we are here discussing only 
general principles, and details have been 
purposely avoided. 

IV. It follows from what has been said 
that by means of this revision we shall be 
brought more close to the Apostles’ time 
than before ; and this is a point on which we 
may with propriety lay very great stress. 
We seem more nearly than we were 
before within the hearing of the words that 
were spoken in Galilee and Jerusalem, 
more nearly within the company of those 
to whom the parables were addressed, 
more nearly as if we caught sight of apostles 
and their companions on missionary journeys, 
more nearly as if we saw St. Paul affixing his 
signature to the letter after the amanuensis 
had laid down his pen. The moving on of 





the ages has brought us back almost to the 
earliest times. It is incumbent on us to 
dwell on this thought that we may feel our 
responsibility as well as our advantage. Our 
responsibility in the possession of the New 
Testament in our own tongue is already 
very great. Henceforth both the blessing 
and the burden will be greater still. 

V. But if in this sense an interval of 
separation is abridged, the same thing is 
equally true in another sense still ; and this 
brings us to the consideration of a fifth ad- 
vantage. This Revised Version, with its 
recorded results of modern criticism and 
scholarship, is brought within the reach of 
all. No theologian is poorer than he was 
before; but many who have no thought 
of calling themselves theologians are far 
richer. Hitherto the results of scholarship 
and criticism have been within the cog- 
nisance of a few. Now even those who are 
very imperfectly educated will acquire a very 
mature knowledge in the most sacred and 
precious of all learning. It is a new fulfil- 
ment of the Lord’s own saying, “To the 
poor the Gospel is preached,” and of the 
old prophecy, “ All shall know me from the 
least to the greatest.” This unrestricted 
largeness of blessing is one of the glories of 
Christianity. Truth is the rightful possession 
of all; and through what has now been 
graciously permitted to be done invaluable 
truth will be diffused more widely than 
ever before. To the generous heart it is a 
most welcome fact that some exclusiveness 
has now been broken down as to the pos- 
session of a treasure inestimably good. It is 
a true happiness to be able to say—even 
if the language be exaggerated—of our recent 
revisers what old Fuller said of the translators 
of his own day: “ These, with Jacob, rolled 
away the stone from the mouth of the well of 
life, so that now Rachel’s weak women may 
freely come, both to drink themselves and to 
water the flocks of their friends at the same.” 

VI. But, sixthly, in another sense still it 
may be hoped that this revision of the 
English New Testament will bring men 
nearer to one another than they ever were 
before. There has been a very wide co- 
operation in the process. Many interests, 
so to speak, have been represented in this 
work ; and its results will be common to all 
who speak our language, however much ir 
other respects they may be divided and 
separated. It must be a true benediction 
to us, ‘who are living at this time, to be 
brought nearer to each other on such sacred 
ground than we were before. Surely we 
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may hope that this new passage in the history 
of the Bible will breed in us some larger 
charity, will encourage us to overleap some 
of the lines of our narrowness and formality. 
Is it not a most remarkable fact that one 
of our Convocations—one of those bodies 
of men, which are among the most thoroughly 
and rigidly Church of England bodies that 
can be imagined—should have invited a 
large number of divines from among various 
sections of our Presbyterian and Noncon- 
forming brethren to co-operate in this reli- 
gious task? And is it not most remarkable, 
too, that through the space of ten years they 
should have so laboured together in a spirit 
most earnest and harmonious, that neither in 
the process nor in the result have they been 
divided by discord or rivalry, and thus the 
evil should have been averted of contending 
English Versions—an evil which was really 
most imminent, because the time for revision 


was fully come, and this work might have | 


been undertaken separately by hostile fac- 
tions? 

Nor must we limit our view of this large 
blessing to our own side of the Atlantic. 
The hearty and sustained co-operation of 
American companies of revisers has been 
secured throughout the undertaking; and 
the publication of this amended version has 
been simultaneous, there and here. This, 
too, means more than at first sight appears ; 
for while here the Church of England is in a 
very large majority, there her sister Church 
is in a very small minority. Here among 
the revisers there has been a preponder- 


as compared with those who are separate 
from it. There the Episcopalians have of 
necessity been comparatively few. And yet 
there has been no discord; and what is 
now the possession of the English-speaking 
people on this side of the ocean is equally 
the possession of the English-speaking people 
on the other. If we look on to the coming 
ages, we become conscious that the task 
which has been accomplished represents a 
vast amount of charity, and opens out a vast 
prospect of hope; for, whether we may like 
it or not, America holds in her enterprising 
hands many of the keys of the future. 

VII. Once more—and this 
advantage to be named—it is to be hoped 
that we shall, through the sense of this co- 
operation and this common benefit, learn to 
subordinate the Ecclesiastical to the Biblical, 
the less to the greater, the narrow to the 
wider. All religious communities are apt to 
be stiff on their own ecclesiastical ground. 


is the last | 





It is part of their necessary self-defence. 
We of the Church of England -are apt to be 
very stiff. But others, who find fault with 
us, are apt to be very stiff too. It is our 
duty, however, to remember that there must 
be a large human element in the ecclesias- 
tical arrangements of every Church commu- 
nity—unless, indeed, we are prepared to 
claim for one of them infallibility in all 
details. 

And on this side of our subject another 
tendency is to be carefully borne in mind. 
There is a disposition among many to take 
refuge from difficult Biblical questions in 
adhering to mere ecclesiastical positions. 
It cannot be a disadvantage to us, if we 
learn, through increased confidence in the 
Scriptures, that we are as safe within the Bibli- 
cal entrenchments constructed by Apostles, 
as within the ecclesiastical entrenchments 
which have been constructed by others since 
at various times and under various circum- 
stances. 

Some of our mistakes in such matters may 
now, it is to be hoped, be put in the way of 
gradual correction. It can hardly be doubted 
that we shall, through the possession of this 
Revised Version, acquire a better sense of 
proportion in our holding of religious truth. 
This at least is certain, that in whatever 
degree we understand the meaning of Holy 
Scripture, we shall be better able to appreciate 
our Church differences at their true worth. 

It remains now for us, admitting these 
advantages to the full, and thankfully accept- 


| ing them, to consider by what methods we 
ance of members of the Church of England | 


are to make use of them. Three great 
questions here arise for our serious thought. 
How is the use of this Revised Version 
related to our public worship, to our educa- 
tion of the young, and to our private study 
of the Bible ? 

(i.) As to the first point much has been 
written in favour of the view that what we 
term our Authorised Version is imperative, 
and exclusively imperative, in the Lessons of 
our Church of England service ; and great 
names.are to be quoted on this side of the 
question. I confess I am not yet convinced 
of the truth of this opinion ; and if a Clergy- 
man were to be brought before the courts for 
publicly reading the Lessons from this Revised 
Version, and thus—which is not in the least 
degree likely to happen—another trouble 
were added to the troubles of this kind 
which have been too abundant already, I do 
not believe that he would be condemned. 
It is not, however, I apprehend, so much the 
question of legality as the question of pru- 
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dence which we have to consider. 
is wise not to be precipitate in this matter, 
but to wait for the results of mature criti- 
cism, and to allow the Revised Version to 
win its way, as the Authorised Version won 
its way, upon its merits. There is, however, 
another aspect of the relation of this revision 
to public worship, regarding which no doubt 
need be entertained. The members of our 
congregations might, with great advantage, 
bring with them to Church copies of this 
version, and, following it with their eye while 
listening to the reader, might “mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” the differences they 
observe. It may confidently be predicted 
that the result would be the obtaining of a 
large amount of most useful Biblical know- 
ledge, with an ever-increasing interest in the 
details of Scripture. 

(ii.) The relation of this Revised Version 
to the education of the young is not quite so 
easy as at first sight appears. I refer not 
simply to education in schools, but to that 
best education of the earliest years which 
is in the hands of mothers at home. Which 
is to be the Bible which we teach as au- 
thoritative to our children? This is a some- 
what serious question. We must expect, 
perhaps, for a time, an increase of those 


difficult inquiries which come from infant 
lips, and which puzzle us quite as much as 


the speculations of great philosophers. But 
God will carry His Church through this 
transition, as He has carried it through other 
transitions ; and I am persuaded that in the 
end the gain will be far greater than the 
loss. As to the instruction of older children 
and the use of the Revised Version in schools, 
I am not able to see that any great difficulty 
need be expected. A very.large portion of 
this Revised Version has already been vir- 
tually in use before it existed as a whole, in 
the. explanations given by teachers during 
their Bible-lessons—with this difference, how- 
ever, that such explanation has depended 
on the knowledge and judgment of separate 
persons, whereas the complete volume is 
issued by a body of learned divines acting 
under grave responsibility. This fresh En- 
glish New Testament will be invaluable, for 
a long time to come, as a cheap, convenient, 
and trustworthy commentary on the Autho- 
rised Version ; and if in our schools in the 
end it supersedes that version, it will be 
because it has superseded it everywhere. 
(ili.) Concerning the employment of this 
revision in our private study of Scripture very 
little need be said. It is the most obvious 
duty of all persons to make as full use of it as 


Surely it | 








they can by frequent comparison. In the 
United States an edition has been published 
of the two versions in parallel columns ; and 
this might be done with advantage here. But 
whatever methods are adopted, let us believe 
that we have in this accomplished work a 
good gift which God has given to us, and let 
us be thankful without reserve or fear. 

This question of the English Bible, taken 
in its'widest sense, is one of the great ques- 
tions of human history ; and in order to im- 
press this truth upon our minds, and to per- 
suade ourselves ‘to rise to its true dignity, let 
us remember that*this noble cause of Bible- 
translating, as regards the English tongue, 
has had its martyr. Most noble causes in 
human progress have had their martyrs ; and 
so it is here. 

I refer, of course, to William Tyndale. He 
really gave to us our modern English Bible. 
There are these differences, indeed, between 
his version and the version which we have 
been considering—that this has been done by 
many, that by one man alone; and, further, 
that they who have done this recent good 
work for us are living in peace among us, and 
receiving the honour they deserve, whereas 
Tyndale was strangled. 

It is to be hoped that the fund now in 
process of collection for erecting a statue to 
Tyndale on a prominent part of the Thames 
Embankment will receive large accessions this 
year, not only from our own countrymen, but 
from American travellers also. I will end, 
however, now by quoting his noble words in 
his first preface. We may lawfully imagine 
that they are addressed to us by the trans- 
lators of 1611, and the revisers of 1881 like- 
wise: ‘‘ I have here translated, brethren and 
sisters, most dear and tenderly beloved in 
Christ, the New Testament for your spiritual 
edifying, consolation, and solace, exhorting 
instantly and beseeching those that are 
better seen in the tongues than I, and that 
have higher gifts of grace to interpret the 
sense of the Scripture and meaning of the 
Spirit than I, to consider and ponder my 
labour, and that with the spirit of meekness. 
And if they perceive in any places that I have 
not attained the very sense of the tongue, or 
meaning of the Scripture, or have not given 
the right English word, that they put to their 
hands to amend it, remembering that so is ° 
their duty to do. For we have not received 
the gifts of God for ourselves only, or for to 
hide them; but for to bestow them unto 
the honouring of God and Christ, and edify- 
ing of the congregation, which is the body of 
Christ.” 
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Levuka, in Ovalau (the present capital). 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF FIJI. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


FIRST PAPER. 


ELY,! at last we actually have found 

a resting-place, quite beyond reach of 
telegraphy !—at all events, no submarine 
cable has as yet found its way to Britain’s 
youngest colony—no vein of that intricate 
network whereby the electric pulse thrills 
throughout the length and breadth of her 
wide-spread empire, ordering each throb in 
unison with the working of the great central 
artery, and securing instant sympathy for 
every joy or sorrow that affects the mother 
country. 

You, who have never lived out of reach of 
its ceaseless ebb and flow, can scarcely realise 
the sort of old-world sense of isolation that 
creeps over us when, the mail 27@ Sydney or 


New Zealand having come and gone, we | 
know that no further whisper from the other | 


world can reach us till another packet is 
due, with its fresh instalment of papers and | 
precious home letters. 





possible on this round earth—at least we are 
within a week’s run of New Zealand, which 
is the exact antipodes of Britain, and our 
day is your night—in fact, we have gained 
twelve hours on you, and often think of you 
all still at breakfast while we are about to 
turn in for the night. So you see, though 
we may no longer stand “shoulder to 
shoulder,” we are certainly sole to sole! 
Forgive the execrable pun ; in truth, from 
force of long habit, it is difficult to think of 
Fiji, or anything connected with it, in any 
other light than that of a great joke— 
in fact, from our earliest infancy, we have 
all agreed that it was the height of wit to 
accuse any traveller of being on his way 
thither, and certainly there was something 
irresistibly funny in its mere name; though, 
truth to tell, I doubt whether many of us knew 
anything more concerning it, even its where- 


| abouts being a matter of the vaguest uncer- 


Moreover, if there be any truth in the | tainty. For my own part, I honestly plead 


additional charm lent 
dwellers in these utmost isles should, above 
all, be susceptible thereto, having wandered 
about as far from the mother country as is 


by distance, we | guilty to having till very recently possessed the 


very haziest ideas on the subject. I only knew 
of one person who had actually gone in search 
of it, and when, on returning to Scotland, 
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after eighteen months’ wanderings among the 
mountains, rivers, and forests of beautiful 
Ceylon, I found myself beset on all hands 
with questions as to where I was going next, 
the natural, because the most absurd, answer 
to so foolish a question invariably rose to my 
lips, “To Fiji!” Even the friendly letters 
of congratulation on my safe return home 
generally ended with some such clause as 
this, “ But you are sure to make tracks again 
before long—shouldn’t wonder a bit if we 
heard you were starting for Fiji!” Judge, 
then, of my amazement when I found that 
this very expedition was actually on the 





cards, and received a cordial invitation to be 
one of as pleasant and happy a party as ever 
left England’s shores. Temptation proved 
too strong. To exchange the last months of 
bitter winter for tropical warmth and light— 
to fulfil that life-dream, a cruise in the South 
Pacific—to be offered so rare a chance as a 
visit to isles whence ferocious cannibalism 
had not yet wholly passed away, and to glide 
into all this so easily, without the slightest 
exertion—was an opportunity by no means 
to be lost. 

So it came to pass that, within nine months 
of bidding farewell to Ceylon, I once more 








The Rewa, in Viti Levu, from Nakamerouski. 


found myself on its well-known and loved 
shores, and thence, passing on to Singapore, 
aa my first glimpse of quaint Chinese 
ife. 

For several days after leaving Singapore 
we were in the beautiful Malay archipelago, 
threading our way through a succession of 
islands each more lovely than the last—Java, 
Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Floris, Timor, &c. 
—some low, some jutting up into tall conical 
peaks, all beautifully wooded. 

For twelve days we were coasting along 
the north-eastern shores of Australia, parts of 
which, such as the Torres Straits and Whit- 
Sunday Passage, vividly recalled pleasant 





days on Loch Lomond, and similar home 
scenery. We halted at Brisbane long enough 
to appreciate the marvellous capabilities for 
gardening afforded by the semi-tropical cli- 
mate of Queensland, where shrubs and flowers 
of most diverse requirements grow side by 
side—clumps of tropical bamboo flourishing 
beside weeping-willows ; holly bushes with 
clusters of scarlet berries, overshadowed by 
tall palm-trees ; broad-leaved plantains seem- 
ing more luxuriant than ever by contrast 
with leafless oaks ; frost-dreading heliotrope 
beside wintry chrysanthemums ; while dark 
pines from Norfolk Island serve as a back- 
ground to large camellia-trees, literally one 
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blaze of blossom, white, pink, crimson, and 
variegated. Strangest of all was it to see 
large orchards, where, in this month of 
May, patches of peach, pear, and apple- 
trees stand bare and leafless beside glossy- 
leaved orange-trees loaded with golden fruit. 
The latter combinations struck us most 
forcibly in New South Wales, where we 
halted for upwards of three months, making 
our head-quarters in Sydney. 

Leaving Sydney in a whirl of balls and 
races, we once more took ship. Ten days’ 
steam accomplished the great. joke of our 
lives, and we found ourselves actually in 
Fiji, its hundred and fifty isles surround- 
ing us on every side, and looking in the 
distance very much like many other isles a 
good deal nearer home—Harris, Lewis, and 
Skye, for instance—especially as seen on the 
day of our arrival, when thick mist alternated 
with such downpours of rain that we had to 
beat about for a considerable time just outside 
the coral reef (which lies about a mile from 
the shore of Ovalau), actually within sound 
of the church bells, but seeing literaily 
nothing, till a lull in the storm revealed the 
passage, z.e. the opening in the barrier reef, 
through which we passed into the quiet 
harbour of Levuka, when a bright gleam of 
sunshine fell like a ray of promise on the 
little town, with its background of richly 
wooded hills, and dark craggy pinnacles far 
overhead, appearing above the white wreaths 
of floating mist. 

I confess that Levuka greatly exceeds our 
expectations. We had imagined it was still 
the raffish haunt of uproarious planters and 
white men of the lowest type, described by 
visitors a few years ago; instead of which 
we find a most orderly and respectable com- 
munity with strongly church-going tendencies. 
Besides the native chapels there are three 
well-attended churches of the Episcopal, 
Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic persuasions. 
We are told that the reformation in the so- 
briety of the town is partly due to the Good 
Templars, who here muster a very consider- 
able brotherhood. Doubtless their work is 
greatly facilitated by the increased price of 
gin (which in former days flowed like water, 
at the modest price of one shilling per 
bottle, which has now risen to five times 
that sum). 

As concerns shops, or, as they are here 
called, stores, they are many and various, 
and it not troubled with a uscless frontage 
o1 plate glass, they are at least iully stocked 
with all things needful ; and there are several 
boarding-houses and hotels which, if not 





luxurious, at least provide the necessaries 
of life. 

The situation of Levuka is by no means 
a desirable one for a capital which may 
become so important as that of Fiji, as it 
consists only of a very narrow strip of land 
on the edge of the sea, backed by steep hills, 
which run up to nearly three thousand feet : 
and though, of course, the lower spurs of 
these may gradually be dotted with villas, 
there is no possibility of extending the town, 
unless by expensive terracing. Only within 
the last few months has there been anything 
like what is ordinarily called a road—even 
the main street being only a strip of rocky 
sea-beach, and the few other foot-paths are 
of the roughest description. 

So, from the moment we leave the very un- 
tempting sea-beach, all our excursions must 
be on foot; and such exhausting scrambles I 
have rarely been driven to attempt. The 
hills are so very steep, and, .moreover, so 
densely wooded, that a moderate walker 
really need not attempt them, though the 
bluff faces of crag and rock pinnacle are 
certainly attractive. 

There is no means of locomotion save 
walking and boating; the various Indian 
methods of carrying are unknown, and great 
was the ainazement of the natives when the 
first horse was landed at Levuka. So gigan- 
tic a creature had mever visited them in 
dreams, and onespoor*fellow still bears gric- 
vous traces of anfrightful-kick received while 
too-confidingly’taking hold of«the unknown 
animal by the tail, Greater’still was the 
wonder when, on one’of the larger islands, a 
couple’of mounted horsemen’ appeared for 
the first time at some of the inland villages, 
and were, naturally enough, hailed as super- 
natural beings, at whose approach the 
affrighted people fled precipitately, seeking 
refuge in the tallest palms, or wherever else 
they could find shelter. 

This island of Ovalau, though important 
by virtue of its being the site of Levuka, the 
present capital, is, in point of size, somewhat 
insignificant ; considerably larger, however, 
than Bau, the tiny isle on which King 
Thakombau’s own particular town is situated. 
Both these isles lie off the coast of Viti 
Levu,* which is by far the largest of the whole 
group. Viti Levu simply means Great Viti, 
which is the name by which these islands 
are always called by their own people; the 
name of Fiji, which we have adopted, being 
simply the Tongan mispronunciation of the 
word. 


* Pronounced “‘ Veetee Layvoo.” 
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One peculiarity of the language which 
at once catches the ear, is the multitude of 
words which are simply reduplications, such 
as kende kende, a mountain; mothe mothe, 
bed ; yau yau, mist; kata kata, boiling; 
wai wat, oil ; vulu vulu, cram full; reki reki, 
joy; vuvi, jealous ; dronga dronga, hoarse, &c. 
Likewise in names of places we have Somo 
Somo, Loma Loma, Sau Sau, Drua Drua, 
Ruku Ruku, Sava Sava, and so ad infinitum. 

To return to Great Viti, whose beautiful 
mountain ranges lie temptingly in the dis- 
tance, towering to about five thousand feet. 
We see them from various points of this 
and neighbouring isles, but for many months 
they were to us forbidden ground, being the 
one spot in Fiji where disaffection openly 
prevailed, and where the savage tribes, the 
Kai Tholos, were still professedly cannibals. 
At the time of annexation they were on the 
verge of following the example of the other 
islanders, renouncing cannibalism and adopt- 
ing Christianity, for in these matters, whole 
tribes move as one man, and must all follow 
the chief in whatever line of action he deems 
expedient. But, ere the final step was taken, 
the awful scourge of measles swept over the 
isles, nor was the plague stayed till well- 
nigh forty thousand of the luckless islanders 
had succumbed to its ravages. Who can 
marvel that these simple folk saw, in so dire 
a calamity, a direct visitation of the wrath 
of their forsaken gods, and a punishment 
for giving up their lands to the white men, 
whom, indeed, some amongst them were not 
slow to accuse of having purposely intro- 
duced a new and terrible disease, harmless 
to the fair race, but fatal to the dark, and 
one which should clear them off the face of 
the earth? And, indeed, such a belief was 
not wholly without colour, inasmuch as it 
was on the return of the king from his 
memorable visit to Sydney, that some mem- 
bers of the royal family were found to have 
contracted the illness, which, however, was 
of so very mild a form that it was lightly 
treated. Quarantine regulations were ne- 
glected, and all were suffered to go ashore 
(from an English man-of-war) and mingle 
freely with friends and relatives, spreading 
the seeds of death wherever they turned. 
Then ensued those appalling months during 
which pestilence, followed by famine, ravaged 
the land, carrying off about one-third of the 
whole population, including many of the very 
best and noblest of the chiefs, those who had 
been foremost in encouraging the people in 
all good things, and most favourable to the 
policy of annexation, 





While calamities such as these ravaged the 
plains, it is scarcely a cause for wonder that 
some of the tribes who still remained unde- 
cided should have banished their Christian 
teachers, and openly repudiated the British 
rule. Indeed, we heard of an instance in 
which one of the teachers having died, even 
the Christian villagers deemed it expedient 
so far to return to their old customs as to bury 
his wife and children in the same grave with 
him, as a propitiation to the spirit of the 
murrain. But, as a rule, the Christians 
stood their ground firmly, and accepted their 
fate with a marvellous resignation ; greatly 
facilitated by the strange apathy and indif- 
ference to life which characterize so many 
semi-civilised races. 

One of the most difficult of the many 
troublous questions regarding the prosperity 
of the colony is the terrible difficulty 
experienced by the planters in procuring 
hands to work their estates. Even before 
the fearful mortality which has so appal- 
lingly reduced the number of able-bodied 
Fijians, they have been proved to be unsatis- 
factory men on plantations near their own 
homes, owing to their extreme indolence 
and easy-going habits, though some of the 
tribes have turned out very well in other 
colonies. Accordingly, more diligent workers 
from other groups were eagerly sought. 
Hence arose that labour traffic of which 
England has heard so much, and so many 
variously coloured versions, from the blackest 
stories of kidnapping and brutal ill-treatment 
of men who were virtually slaves, to the 
couleur de rose which paints only the advan- 
tages gained by the savage from temporary 
association with white men. I fear we can 
scarcely pretend that the latter is always im- 
proving, but everything goes to prove that 
once in the hands of the planters, these 
labourers have generally met with kindness, 
Of their previous experiences on board ship, 
the worst stories have undoubtedly not been 
without foundation, The extreme difficulty 
of obtaining willing and intelligent recruits 
from races whose simple wants were fully 
satisfied without leaving home (and who 
might very possibly receive their visitors with 
a shower of poisoned arrows)—backed by 
the knowledge that every such recruit repre- 
sented £1 in pocket for the captain, and 2s. 
for every man of the crew, doubtless has in 
many cases resulted in terrible scenes of in- 
justice ; while, on the other hand, multitudes 
ot islanders have heard from their returned 
brethren such accounts of the wonders they 
have seen, and the treasures they have 
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acquired, especially that most coveted of 
articles, a musket, with abundant ammuni- 
tion, that they are willing enough to take 
their turn, and in some instances even agree 
to return to the same master for another term 
of years. 

This importation of foreign labour is now 
entirely in the hands of a Government 
Immigration Agent, to whom the owners and 
captains of all vessels employed in the 
labour trade are responsible for strict obser- 
vance of sanatory and other rules, and 
through whom every master must engage his 
men, and make all payments, namely, about 
Alo passage money, and £9 wages, being 
at the rate of £3 year for the three years. 
This is given to the men in the form of goods 
to take home with them, and is one of the 
points found to require special Government 
inspection, the quantity and quality of goods 
supplied to the unsophisticated natives by 
sundry traders (on receipt of a planter’s order 
for £9 worth of stuff per head) being by no 
means calculated to give the on-lookers a 
high view of white men’s commercial morality. 
Of course, during the time of service, the 
employer supplies food and tobacco, lodging 
and medicine, as also the small amount of 
raiment required. 

On most plantations you will find repre- 
sentatives of half the Polynesian Isles, each 
living somewhat apart from the others, in 
separate quarters, and all having distinctive 
characteristics to be dealt with and con- 
sidered ; their dispositions being as diverse as 
are their features and complexions. Straight- 
haired Tokalaus from the Line Islands with 
sallow skin and large dark eyes, Tanna men 
with long hair done ina multitude of tiny 
plaits, woolly heads and grizzly heads of 
every vatiety from the Banks Islands and the 
Loyalty group, or Erromango. The men 
most in request as genuine hard-workers 
come from Tanna, in the New Hebrides, 
while some of their nearest neighbours in the 
same group prove utterly useless. But the 
least popular come from the Solomon Isles, 
these being literally untamable, preserving 
the instincts of their race, who are all fero- 
cious cannibals and treacherous to a degree. 

You will scarcely envy the planter who 
finds himself settled alone, on some remote 
plantation, surrounded by a horde of these 
utterly untutored savages, each requiring to 
be taught everything from the very beginning, 
and certain to leave him at the expiration of 
the three years’ service, just when he has 
in some measure succeeded in training them, 
But he is esteemed a lucky man who can 





procure a sufficient number of labourers to 
do justice to his estate. Every year this 
difficulty becomes greater, for the islanders 
know they can get better food and higher 
wages in Queensland, and of course prefer 
going there. Besides, the majority of the 
Fijian planters are so hampered by poverty 
that even at the comparatively low rate of 
wages in Fiji, they cannot possibly afford to 
employ anything like the necessary number 
of hands to do justice fo their land. Nothing 
can well be imagined harder than the pre- 
sent position of the planting community in 
these isles. Many of them, gentlemen by 
birth and education, came here long years 
ago, risked heavy expenses to start with, 
perhaps invested fair fortunes, but more 
frequently had the additional clog of working 
on money borrowed at heavy interest ; they 
have spent the best years of, their life toiling 
in lonely exile, with literally no advantages 
to compensate for so many hardships. They 
have seen their crops fail year after year, and 
devastating hurricanes have in a few hours 
swept away the fruits of months of toil. 
Even when these disasters have not occurred, 
low prices and enormous expenses of freight 
to the colonies, of storage there, and finally 
of transit to England, have reduced profits to 
amerecypher. Thus it is that, utterly ruined 
and overwhelmed with debt, with health 
shattered by privation, and lack of what we 
deem positive necessaries of life, a very large 
proportion of the planters are left stranded, 
literally without the means to get away, help- 
less and well-nigh hopeless—living just like 
the natives on yams and wild pig, knowing 
no greater luxury than a bowl of yangona, 
and unable from sheer poverty to procure the 
commonest comforts of civilised life. There 
is, of course, every reason to hope that 
brighter days are not very far off, but the 
change cannot be brought about all at 
once, nor is the field an inviting one for 
any save genuine workers, neither is it one 
likely to prove remunerative to any man 
who has not some capital to start with, 
say at least £2,000, to invest, and something 
more to back him. One well competent to - 
judge says, ‘‘ A steady, sober man, willing to 
rough it, and plod on, satisfied with poor 
fare, slow returns, and hard work, may, if his 
health continues, hope for some success.” 
But in what time he may find it, is as yet 
unproven ; the cotton trade having only just 
begun to revive, and sugar, maize, tobacco, 
and coffee being still undeveloped resources, 
though all are considered likely to pay well. 
At present the principal trade of the island is 
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in coppra, which is simply cocoa-nut dried in 
the sun, preparatory to extracting its oil, and 
the déches de mer fishery. These area species 
of Holothuria—hideous large black slugs, 
which, when dried, resemble lumps of indian- 
rubber, from which the Chinese prepare a 
rich soup. 

Altogether, you perceive, the life of a 
Fijian planter is by no means an idle day- 
dream of tropical luxury. Indeed, that most 
delicious phase of life is a thing utterly un- 
dreamt of by even the wealthiest members 
of this community, the majority of whom, 
having come here direct from the colonies, 
have no conception of any state of existence 





more luxurious than the reproduction of 
English life, to which they have there been 
accustomed. I need scarcely point out to any 
one who has once tasted the delight of dreamy 
tropical life, how very poor a substitute is 
that of the Australian bush. Yet, literally, this 
is all that has hitherto been aimed at; so long 
as indifferent food of any sort was to be had, 
and a rough shelter overhead, little more 
was desired. Save in exceptional cases, no 
care has been taken to cultivate any of the 
delicacies of life. No heavy scent of tropical 
blossoms perfumes the night air, no veil of 
luxuriant creepers weaves garlands of delight 
over the hidecus roofs of corrugated iron, on 








Suva, in Viti Levu, (the future capital,) from a sugarcane field, with the Namosi Peaks in the distance. 


which the sun beats so fiercely, and whereon 
the mad tropical rain falls with such deafening 
noise. Even the supply of fruit is very poor, 
and consists almost entirely of bananas and 
pine-apples—the latter excellent in certain dis- 
tricts. The luxurious bath-rooms, which we 
are accustomed to consider a necessary of 
existence in the tropics, are unknown, as are 
also punkahs and ice, and while the sea 
swarms with fish, few, if any, find their way 
to market. 

No rice is grown in the country, though 
there is abundance of land well suited for it ; 
consequently curry, the great staple of life in 
most tropical lands, which admits of such 





innumerable varieties, and which, it is said, 
would enable you to eat your grandmother, 
is here unknown. The latter feat, however, 
is one which has never been considered diffi- 
cult in this country, without any adventitious 
aid! But, as regards curry stuffs, which 
might lend such piquancy to dull native 
vegetable diet, they grow wild and unheeded 
in every corner ; ginger and turmeric, chillies, 
pumpkins, wild pine-apples, papaws, cocoa- 
nut, bread-fruit, and a thousand other things 
which a Hindoo would convert into a dozen 
different curries, each more enticing than the 
last, are here utterly neglected, and it is a 
perfect struggle and battle to procure even 
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such food as that very indifferent person, an 
English “ plain cook,” would be ashamed to 
produce ; and yet not one of the wretches, 
English or Chinese, who successively experi- 
mentalise on your unfortunate digestion, will 
do so for less than £1 per week! Oh! the 
sorrows of a housekeeper who fain would 
have nice surroundings in Fiji! What would 
she not give for a staff of wide-awake, quick, 
neat-handed Hindoo servants, instead of 
these hopelessly idle islanders, who look so 
very intelligent and are so stupid, or rather 
so utterly careless about learning our strange 
new ways? Of course I speak only of the 
common people. The chiefs, as a rule, are 
a very superior class of men, both physically 
and mentally. But I do wish that some of 
the Anglo-Indian dames, who so little prize 
their treasures, could exchange lots for awhile 
with any lady in Fiji. 

There are other points besides untrain- 
able servants in which life out here involves 
many of the drawbacks of civilisation, with 
few of its compensations. Of course the 
heavy freight of all merchandise from Eng- 
land to Sydney, and thence to Levuka, adds 
materially to all prices, and this I suppose 
reacts even on untravelled goods, making the 
expenses of living very serious. Asa sample 
I may mention milk at 1s. a quart, and eggs 
at 3s.adozen. Indifferent meat is much the 
same price as in England, and poultry a good 
deal dearer, Washing varies from 4s. to 6s. 
a dozen, not including dresses or petticoats, 
and any lady who ventures to have her cuffs 
and collars and other small pieces washed at 
home, probably finds out that not one of the 
scrubbing fraternity will undertake her work. 
To people accustomed to washing in India 
and Ceylon at one shilling a dozen, this is of 
itself a startling item. As to house-rent in 
Levuka, it is simply exorbitant, four guineas 
a week being the moderate price paid (though 
taken by the year) for the tiniest little 
single-storied bungalow, the whole of which, 
offices included, would easily fit into one very 
moderate-sized room at home. Moreover, 
so wonderful is the construction of all houses 
here, that there is not one corner of any room 
from which you can possibly avoid hearing 
every word spoken in every other room. To 
hold a private conversation under any roof is 
a thing impossible, and equally vain is it to 
seek silence by retreating to your own par- 
ticular den. Nevertheless there really seems 
to be no reason why these isles should not 
ere long be dotted with homes, of which each 
one should be a Paradise. 

Certainly nature has done her part well in 
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offering surroundings of infinite beauty. There 
are innumerable sites on these breezy hill- 
sides, whence, looking down through a veil 
of glittering palm-leaves and rich foliage (to 
which the mere trouble of planting soon adds 
the gorgeous colouring of scarlet hybiscus 
and rosy oleanders, never so beautiful as 
when seen contrasting with the vivid blue of 
the Pacific), the eye that loves exquisite 
colour can never weary of simply watch- 
ing the ever-changing scene outspread below ; 
for the calm sea-lake, whereon vessels of all 
sizes float so peacefully, is separated from the 
great purply ocean by a crystalline rainbow. 
The coral reef acts the part of a submarine 
prism, producing a gleaming ray, wherein 
blend every shade of aquamarine, mauve, 
emerald green, sienna and orange, for ever 
varying with the ebb and flow of the tide, 
which at high water covers the reef to the 
depth of several feet. The highest edge of 
the reef lies towards the ocean, and a line of 
dazzling white surf marks where the great 
breakers wage their ceaseless warfare on the 
barrier ; but the passage through the reef is 
plainly marked by a break in the white line, 
and a broad roadway of deep blue connect- 
ing the inner waters with the great deep. All 
along the horizon, 


“ Like sweet thoughts in a dream,” 


lie the neighbouring isles, their beauty sorely 
at variance with such deeds of ruthless blood- 
shed and extermination of whole tribes as 
have been thereon enacted in very recent 
years. 

The majority of these isles are similarly 
protected by a partial rith of coral, which 
acts the part of a natiral breakwater, and 
encloses a calm lagoén* of shallow water 
whereon the smallest canoes can sail in 
safety ; and as there seems invariably to be 
a break in the reef opposite the mouth of 
every stream, there are not lacking passages 
by which to enter these harbours of refuge. 
Moreover, many of the isles lie so near to 
one another, that you can often travel for a 
considerable distance, almost always profit- 
ing by this shelter, and avoiding the dangers 
of the open sea, Others, however, lie as 
far asunder as the Scilly Isles from the 
Hebrides or the Orkneys, and Fiji is com- 
posed of several groups quite as distinct as 
these. 

I have described this scene as I see it 
daily at noon. But of the radiant opal tints 
which overspread the whole sea and sky at 
the outgoings of morning and evening, or of 
its beauty when seen in the clear moonlight, 
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there is no need to speak—your own memory 
and imagination can supply both. 

The great barrier reef is not our only marine 
rainbow, for a labyrinth of smaller patches 
crops up everywhere, making the navigation 
of these waters a thing of infinite danger to 
the uninitiated. But for a. never-failing 
sensation of delight, I commend you to float- 
ing over the reef in a boat of very light 
draught, so that you may peer down into all 
the crevices of those wondrous coral gardens, 
where every tinge of delicate pink, lilac, and 
blue recalls the flowers of earth, but which, 
alas ! fade away so soon as we take the beau- 
tiful tufts to land, for the colour is given by 
the gelatinous coral insect, which drips its 
life away when taken from its home, and, in 
a few hours, leaves us only its white skeleton 
—a very poor substitute for the lovely thing 
we saw and coveted, and which, moreover, 
like all that submarine garden, derived so 
much of its charm from the medium through 
which we beheld it—the clear, translucent 
water. Sometimes we look down on patches 
of many-coloured weed, where exquisite fish 
of vivid hues congregate in families, some 
striped with crimson, some with black; some 
are vivid yellow, with a collar like peacocks’ 
feathers. The commonest of all are either 
green or blue, each more dazzling than any 
brush could paint. Some of the loveliest of 
these are so tiny that you can keep a dozen 
in a tumbler ; others are about the length of 
your finger. Sometimes we pass over great 
tables of dark coral, whereon lie lumps 
of brain and mushroom coral, sponges, 
and madrepores. Of course, to secure 
these prizes it is necessary to step on 
to the reef; which, however tempting in 





some respecis, is not altogether pleasant 


walking, the sharp points of the coral 
cutting through the thickest boots, while 
its deceptive apparent depth makes it pro- 
bable that you will plunge into a much 
greater depth than you expected. But to the 
natives, untroubled by overmuch raiment, 
the reef is a source of endless amusement 
and profit, and often at low tide they sail 
thither in their picturesque canoes, with large 
yellow mat sail, and curious outrigger at- 
tached to one side, on the same principle, 
but much less effectively carried out, as those 
familiar to us in Ceylon. These canoes are 
always objects of interest, especially those of 
the chiefs, which, besides carrying a flag, 
sometimes have a fringe of great streamers 
floating from the sail, while the canoe is 
richly adorned at both hands with glistening 
white shells (the Cyprea ovula), which are 
also a favourite decoration for the main 
beam on roofs of houses. The boatmen 
(who rejoice in such quaint rendering of 
scriptural names as Luki, Joeli, Isaia, Ilijah, 
Solomoni, Zachausi, Methusela, &c.) beguile 
the time by singing monotonous songs, which, 
but for the almost invariable and very pecu- 
liar accompaniment of clapping hands, would 
often recall the Gaelic lays of our own 
northern boatmen. Some of these are invo- 
cations of the idle wind, nor is the familiar 
custom of whistling for a breeze by any 
means unknown. — 

Imagine the aggravation of day by day 
paddling over this warm sunny sea, sorely 
tempted to bathe therein, and yet knowing 
full well that the sharks here hold high revel 
and have an especial eye to white limbs ; 
not that they are particular, having no objec- 
tion to eating turtles, shell and all, or any- 
thing else that comes in their way. 
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AS early dawn, when 


o’er the leaves 


The hoar-frost creeps and steals their bloom, 
When trees stand stiff in gloom 
Beneath the sunless morn, 
Old Farmer John salutes his sheaves 


Of ripened corn, 


Bright jewels ’mong the stubble gleam, 
And sparkle from his careless tread, 
Arid gossamer, outspread, 

Enrobes the naked thorn ; 

But Farmer John, to all a-dream, 

Moves through his corn. 
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The startled hare before him springs, 
And down the furrow speeds like wind, 
While crisp leaves spirt behind ; 
The yellow mists, up-borne, 
Skim o’er the Vale on noiseless wings 
Above the corn. 


But Farmer John, with anxious eyes, 
The struggling streaks of dawn surveys, 
And, through the spreading haze 
That veils the face of morn, 
A blood-red rim he sees arise 
To greet his corn. 


And fear creeps through his trembling veins 
As the rising sun dilates in red, 
And, as each mountain’s head 
His crimson hues adorn, 
John quakes to think the coming rains 
May swamp his corn. 


Still high o’erhead the waning moon 
Reveals a patch of clearing blue, 
And hope comes peering through 

With Luna’s welcome horn, 

That yet a favouring sky at noon 

Will bless the corn. 


The changeful sun, erst steeped in fire, 
Behold, pours forth rich amber streams 
That quench with bright joy-gleams 

The frowns his face had worn, 

For Heaven and he may now conspire 

To save the corn. 


See, o’er the east a golden mantle’s flung ! 
Fast move the mists from out the north, 
And, as the winds come forth, 

To little shreds are torn 
The great cloud-masses that o’erhung 
The golden corn. 


And lo! the wakened crows soar high ; 
How arrow-straight they upward fly 
O’er bits of dappled sky, 

And leave the earth forlorn ; 

While clouds of lazy rooks float by 

The tempting corn. 


What smiles sleep in the farmer's eyes ! 
To-day he'll “in” that precious grain, 
For he knows the dreaded rain, 
Such bodings dare not scorn. 
So, whistling thanks to sun and skies, 
He leaves the corn. 


WALTER BUCHANAN, 











‘What smiles sleep in in the farmer’s eyes ! 
To-day he’ll ‘in’ that precious grain.’ 
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THE 


“KYRLE SOCIETY.” 


By Mrs. RUSSELL H. BARRINGTON. 


"[ HE first public meeting of the Kyrle 
Society took place at Kensington on 
Thursday, January 27th. The speakers were 
Prince Leopold, who is the president of the 
society, and who took the chair, Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, Sir Frederick Leighton, Dr. An- 
drew Clark, Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Kegan Paul, 
Dr. Allchin, the Rev. Teignmouth Shore; and 
Mr. R. Hunter. The object of the society is 
to bring “ beauty home to the poor,” and it 
proposes to itself the following means of car- 
trying out this object:—‘* To decorate by 
mural paintings, pictures, gifts of flowers, and 
other means, workmen’s clubs, schools, and 
mission-rooms. To lay out as gardens any 
available strips of waste ground, and to en- 
courage the cultivation of plants, not only in 
windows, but also in areas and back yards. 
To organize a voluntary choir of singers to 
give oratorios and concerts to the poor.” To 
co-operate as far as possible with the National 
Health Society in securing open-air spaces in 
poor neighbourhoods, also in investigating 
the question as to the possibility of prevent- 
ing smoke fog. 

This first public meeting of the “ Kyrle 
Society ” is in its way the sign that a new line 
of thought on certain subjects has taken a 
very definite form, and is developing’ into 
action. There has been a growing feeling 
for some years past that much of the doctrine 
of the so-called “ Utilitarians” is mere char- 
latanism based on the greed of the money- 
making classes, and not on any sound prin- 
ciple of progress or true political economy, a 
progress and political economy which would 
mean a full development of all the best 
faculties of human nature. Many years ago 
Mr. Ruskin endeavoured to prove to us how 
short-sighted was that view which encouraged 
the selfishness of the capitalist at the expense 
of the full development, as a human being, of 
the handworker. Many years ago Mr. W. 
Morris and a few friends started a business 
in which the workman was encouraged to 
develop his higher faculties—the sense’ of 
beauty and the power ofinvention. For years 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has questioned in his 
Writings our wisdom as a nation in congratu- 
lating ourselves on our prosperity, whilst whole 
classes of our poor are living such ugly, squalid 
lives. The truth which Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
W. Morris, and others have taught with such 
earnestness and power, though still struggling 


through many difficulties, is steadil ini 
ot y y gaining 








ground, and is shaming out of the field those 
views which are based solely on the motives 
of self-interest. Not that we need ever ex- 
pect all individuals of the richer classes to 
cease to be selfish, and careless, and forgetful 
as to the condition of other classes, but to 
get the majority of the thinking world to 
acknowledge that certain modes of carrying on 
the business of life increase such feelings is 
something. If such faults common to human 
nature are supported by theories which the 
world adopts as sound, such faults become a 
thousand times more mischievous. The meet- 
ing of the Kyrle Society is the first public 
protest, made by members of various creeds 
and professions, that for the health of body 
and mind it is necessary to introduce the 
element of beauty into the lives of the poor. 
It is worthy of remark that it was not Prince 
Leopold, nor the poet, nor the artist, nor 
the clergyman, nor the writer—though all 
these made excellent’ suggestions and _ re- 
marks in their speeches for the society—it 
was ‘the physician who called attention to 
the root of the idea. It was Dr. Andrew 
Clark, one of the best authorities in all 
England on the question of the intimate 
relation which exists between mental and 
physical health, the doctor who, of all others, 
perhaps, has combated most successfully with 
the special nineteenth-century diseases, the 
diseases arising from overworked nerves and 
brain, who took as his text, with reference to 
the necessity for some beauty in life, “ Man 
does not live by bread alone.” He spoke 
eloquently of the evils which arose from 
stunting the free growth of any human faculty, 
and advocated forcibly the truth that what 
the society is trying to do is not a question 
of gratifying “ the lust of the eye” and giving 
it something pretty to look at ; it is giving to 
human beings food necessary for them as 
complete human beings, it is helping to raise 
them from brutes into men. After such tes- 
timony few will dare to say that the aims of 
the society are not practical. 

Utilitarianism’ is still doubtless a very big 
lion, and a very ugly lion in the path of 
the cultivation of the beautiful, and one 
which it is most difficult to slay, for the 
material interests of so many are supposed 
to be involved in the existence of its prin- 
ciples. But to those who have a strong 
faith in beauty—who feel when many 
things seem saddened by uncertainty tbat 
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beauty rests and refreshes, feeding and 
bracing the better faculties by reinspiring 
hope and reviving faith ; to these the theory 
that anything must be necessarily ugly be- 
cause it is wanted for use seems little short of 
a blasphemy against the completeness of the 
intended scheme of nature. The construc- 
tion of what is really needed for human wants 
cannot necessarily be inconsistent with the 
finer instincts with which human beings are 
endowed, or with the laws on which they and 
all their natural surroundings have been made. 
Those who really care for beauty do not 
believe it to be so small or limited an influ- 
ence that it will fit only into certain human 
conditions, but they believe that it will fit 
into and grace every condition, and add to 
the real utility of every human industry in 
life. The phraseology of Utilitarians, those 
who would shunt the element of beauty out 
of the line of practical considerations, abound 
in vague reasoning, such as “ business is busi- 
ness,” &c., and take refuge behind an ima- 
ginary “happiness to the many,” which sounds 
like a very grim satire to those who inspect 
closely the lives of these “many” in the 
favourite nests of the Utilitarians. 

The idea at the root of the Kyrle Society 
is not a scheme of philanthropy, the adop- 
tion or rejection of which is a matter of mere 
choice or taste ; nor is it to be urged only on 
the grounds of the elementary Christian prin- 
ciple that whatever is worth having is worth 
sharing. This bringing “beauty home to 
the poor” is, on the common grounds of 
human fellowship, a just debt which we, who 
are able to enjoy the blessings of civilisa- 
tion, owe to those who aid us by their hand- 
labour in the acquirement of such enjoyment, 
but who themselves receive as their portion 
only the curses of civilisation. Any one of 
us looking round the room we are sitting: in, 
more or less comfortable, more or less plea- 
sant to the eye, cannot ‘fail to trace in every 
spot of it the sign of that labour which has 
been undergone under conditions nearly 
always depressing, and often unhealthy. Do 
not let us comfort ourselves with the idea 
that having paid for our possessions we have 
encouraged honest industry and that the debt 
is paid. What money cannot buy money 
cannot pay for alone. Sending thousands 
of pounds down to the poor in the squalid 
parts of London would not alone pay the 
debt. The pauperised class would not know 
how to cure the malady it is suffering from, 
for it does not recognise what itis. Ugliness, 
squalor, filth have depressed these poor too 
long. Depression has made them hopeless, 





and in many cases—and who can wonder?— 
hopelessness has made them vicious. A 
sense has to be re-awakened, a hope re-in- 
spired, a sense and a hope without which no 
human being is complete, but without which 
the most mischievous side of human nature be- 
comes developed; and this we must by some 
means or other do before we have a right 
to feel we have justly paid our debt. For 
the curses of civilisation arise greatly from 
the selfishness and carelessness of those who 
profit most from its luxuries. The classes 
with whom life is not a struggle for material 
wants can move away from the dirt and 
squalor of those parts of cities where the hard, 
ugly side of the work of the world is done, 
and surround themselves with pure air and 
beautiful things; but the farther the rich 
move away from the centres of industry 
into purer air and lovelier surroundings, 
the greater becomes the filth, the denser 
becomes the over-crowded air and space 
with human life of the quarters they leave 
behind them. The house that held one 
family is made to hold half-a-dozen; the 
cleanliness and order which the presence of 
even a few well-to-do people kept up in a 
neighbourhood disappears now that it is so 
easy for men to live away from their business, 
and the poor are left to an unalleviated por- 
tion of ugliness and squalor. It is not meant 
that those who escape from such condi- 
tions are particularly selfish and careless, but 
the landlords and employers, and the land 
whose laws allow these conditions because 
any alteration would be expensive or trouble- 
some, are to blame, and also surely all those 
who are rich who know of such conditions 
and do nothing to remedy them. The pesti- 
lence of ugliness does not even confine itself 
to cities, but spreads into the country scenery, 
till whole parts of what used to be “ green 
England” is now called the “black country.” 

The more practical knowledge we acquire 
on the subject of the relation between the 
well-to-do classes and the poor, the more 
distinctly shall we perceive that it is not 
poverty, dirt, untidiness alone which brings 
about the worst kind of want of self- 
respect and the lowest depravity in human 
nature. It is a latent sense of injury in the 
minds of the poor, a feeling that so many 
people living within a few miles of them 
are living in comfort and luxury, and are 
utterly careless whether their daily hard 
struggle for the bare necessaries of life is 
successful or not. It is the feeling that nobody 
cares for them, and that they care for nobody, 
which has made so many of the poor grasp- 
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ing and greedy, the clever among them 
using their brains for cunning and impos- 
ture, rather than for a wholesome inventive- 
ness in their labour. The intellectual vein 
of modern thought has also done much to 
take from the poor the beauty and restraint 
of religion. A scepticism which to many 
minds is a saddening influence, forcing them 
all the more strongly back on to those moral 
certainties which can guide the outward con- 
duct of life—such a scepticism is to the 
poor often an excuse to do what he likes, 
rather than what he ought to do. No 
wonder the clergy of all creeds feel hardened 
against those who, without fully realising the 
responsibility of powerful intellects, disturb 
the foundation of all religious hold on the 
people, and do not hesitate to publish their 
negations to those who interpret them but as 
an excuse for license. 

The entire separation of the daily life 
between the rich and the poor has had far 
deeper consequences than depriving the poor 
merely of pleasantness in external surround- 
ings. Help given without pity, received 


without gratitude—it is this doubtful charity 
which pauperises. By sending money through 
institutions from a distance we deprive the 
poor of the pleasure of expressing gratitude 


and feeling personal kindliness towards the 
donor, while we deprive ourselves of the feel- 
ings of helpful fellowship with the poor. We 
do not give those who receive our gifts any 
chance of feeling pleasure in making any kind 
of return. The transaction from beginning to 
end is robbed of all vestige of beauty, and it 
is so robbed quite as much by the sins of 
the rich as by the sins of the poor. Better 
far would it have been for the poor to 
have been isolated entirely, and left to 
struggle with their own difficulties in their 
own way, than to have had the neighbouring 
influence of a richer class who showed no 
real sympathy for their wants, but often a 
worse than doubtful example in the conduct 
of life, and pauperised them by theoretic 
charity into an utter want of self-respect. 
The worse side of our civilisation has un- 
doubtedly done a harm to our poor, and it is 
for the better side to try and cure this harm. 

Our civilisation has given to our city poor, 
and in fact all the poor who are engaged in 
what may be considered essentially modern 
mechanical industries, a poverty in gracious, 
beautiful feelings, a poverty which has truly 
ground them down as human beings. The 
leading spirits of the Kyrle Society have for 
some years past been trying, through personal 
contact and sympdthy, to reinspire a teeling 


into the country in the summer. 





of common fellowship in the nature of the 
London poor towards the richer classes, not 
only by working among them, but by constant 
entertainments in the winter and expeditions 
After the 
power of human sympathy, the obvious out- 
come of Christianity, which is the greatest 
force that can be used in the intercourse 
between different classes to stir a growth in 
the better feelings of both rich and poor 
towards one another, the influence of the 
beauties of nature is, perhaps, the healthiest 
external power. So far as the object of the 
Kyrle Society is to lift up the smoky fog 
from the dwellings of the poor, and in so 
doing let in pure daylight and clear spaces 
of sky above the crowded mass of human life 
in London, or so far as it is the object of the 
society to keep clear some breathing-spaces 
for those who work all day in stifling atmo- 
spheres, spaces which serve also as play- 
grounds for the children, some oasis of green 
grass and coloured flowers and shady trees 
in the desert of bricks and mortar, so far will 
many understand the objects of the society, 
and sympathize with them. It is when the 
beauty of art also is demanded for the poor 
that many will demur ; for do not many demur 
as to the practical use of it for all classes? If, 
however, it is granted that the rich are justi- 
fied in spending money and time in surround- 
ing themselves with beautiful objects of art, 
surely no thoughtful mind will grant that 
they are justified in thinking such beauty 
necessary only for their own class. Along 
with certain harmful ideas—such as that a 
gentleman need not work, that to work is 
only the duty of those to whom it is neces- 
sary to make money in order to live (as if 
any first-rate work was ever done alone for 
money), that idleness was the privilege of a 
class—ideas which, happily, are fast disap- 
pearing from the best-toned society, is the 
idea that beauty is a luxury only to be in- 
dulged in by the rich. In their essence 
beauty and luxury are opposed. Luxury 
treads on the skirts of vice, and we all think, 
or pretend to think, that vice is ugly. Luxury 
develops selfishness, love of ease at the ex- 
pense of industry, love of sensuous pleasures 
at the expense of those pleasures belonging 
to the healthy moral and mental side of our 
natures. Luxury encourages torpor, beauty 
encourages, above all things, growth. We may 
try to describe the process of how beauty 
stirs the better nature to growth, but we 
cannot reason it out any more than we can 
prove why fog and darkness are gloomy and 
depressing to the spirits, or why sunlight and 
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pure colour are exhilarating and cheering. 
If, for instance, it is the beauty of some 
natural phenomena—a sunrise, a sunset, the 
bursting of foliage in spring, that we are 
watching: first, perhaps, it is a feeling of 
curiosity that attracts our attention; then the 
element of wonder plays a part ; it is uncon- 
sciously a wonder to our minds that the 


laws of nature are again being obeyed, the 


laws we know so well, but the laws we can 
trace but such a little way. Then comes 
the admiration at nature’s generosity, the 
perfection of her finish, her intricacies, her 
variety, the complete success of the per- 
formance ; and this admiration awakens a 
sense of delight, an echo in the better feelings 
of our nature, stirring a hope and a longing 
for more, which incites a sense of growth ; 
our faculties seem keener, our nerves braced, 
our hearts lighter when the influence of 
beauty has played upon them. 

In Florence there is a quarter of the town 
that is called the Borgo Allegri, the “ happy 
parish,” because there it was that the people 
first enjoyed the delight of seeing Cima- 
bue’s picture of the “ Virgin and Child.” 
What caused such genuine pleasure in the 
Florentines? Probably first there was curio- 
sity at seeing something new and remark- 
able ; then wonder how line and colour could 
be made to look like a Virgin and child and 
angels, wonder that the brain of any man 
could imagine the form of their blessed 
Virgin and child, or the hand of any man be 
so clever as to put them there flat on a panel ; 
then came, doubtless, the delight at the 
_ detail, bright colour, and what to them 
represented beauty of form; then, with Italian 
susceptibility and warmth, they loved the 
picture because it did honour to their dear 
Virgin, and they loved their dear Virgin the 
more because they saw her in the picture, 
and so carried it about in triumph, feeling 
pride that one of their own townspeople 
should have done such a wonderful thing, 
and threw up their- hats and shouted, and 
the quarter where the picture was born was 
called the Borgo Allegri. In that art, to 
those Florentines, there was the element 
that inspired the sense of growth. In our 
modern English life the beauty of nature un- 
doubtedly has a strong inspiring power in 
the more cultivated classes ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether the art that is being produced 
every year in such abundance has in itself, as 
a rule, the power of inspiring a sense of 
growth. Sir Frederick Leighton gave a most 
wise warning to the society in his speech. 
He reminded the meeting that it was beauty 
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the society proposed to “bring home to the 
poor, and he owned he had felt a shudder 
go through him when he had heard that all 
who painted were expected to contribute. 
If it was beauty that was to be brought home 
to the poor, the society must be careful not 
to flood them with rubbish.” And here we 
face a real difficulty. Beauty, like Zrush 
in the fable, has wandered away into desert 
places. Our modern conditions of life have 
left nothing but external ugliness to the poor 
of cities. These have been influenced too 
little by the beauty of nature in their lives 
for them to make any genuine response to 
its translation in art when it is presented to 
them. Perhaps nothing short of really 
great art would succeed in impressing the 
poorer classes with a genuine interest, for in 
truly great art the same influence is found 
with which nature’s beautiful creations stimu- 
late the imagination to healthy growth. To 
direct the right growth of the imagination so 
that it develops healthily, for mind and 
body, is a point, strange to say, almost en- 
tirely omitted from all schemes of modern 
education. This accounts, perhaps, for the 
fact that many of the most gifted natures are 
in this, their own generation, misunderstood, 
and therefore helpless in the fight against 
the difficulties of our times. Often-do we 
see fine and richly endowed natures wasting 
all or much of life by expending their genius 
in erratic flights which are practically useful 
to no one. Finding no sympathy for the 
truest, the strongest part of their natures, that 
which is born in them from their imagina- 
tion, they separate their interests from those 
of their fellow-men, and allow a bitter anta- 
gonism to rise up against what is common- 
place and ordinary in the world. Neverthe- 
less, though it is little recognised, imagina- 
tion plays an important part in the lives of 
all classes. Itis there, more or less alive, in 
the nature of all human beings, whether 
directed so as to-elevate animal nature in 
man to a sympathy with all that is beautiful, 
noble, and self-forgetting, or left unrealised 
and undirected, to help to debase the natural 
animal into a creature self-destructive by its 
own evil imaginings and mischievous to its 
fellow-creatures. In all true art there is a 
power healthily to develop the imagination ; 
and the best art, though often, like the most 
powerful and original written poetry, pro- 
phetic in its character, belongs essentially to 
its own time, and translates not only the 
external aspects of nature, but reflects a 
sympathy with the deepest human interests 
which are vibrating in the heart of the age in 
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which such art is created. Above all must 
the artist of the present not strain after the 
qualities of art which belonged only to con- 
ditions which no longer exist. Sir Frederick 
Leighton has truly said such art had the 
“mummy” elerhent in it—the keeping in a 
form which suggests life something which is 
dead, which has no power of growth in it. 
Let us reverently embalm all traces of the 
art which has been truly alive in its own 
time, for such art becomes a part, and one 
of the most interesting parts, of history; but 
let us work, following the great masters, in 
spirit, and not in letter only ; let us be real 
and true and alive in our own generation. 
But here presents itself the real difficulty of 
modern art. To be truly alive in the sense 
of grasping the deepest meanings of our 
times, and translating such meanings into 
art, is a much more difficult matter than when 
the conditions of life were simpler; and yet 
assuredly art will take no hold on the real 
life of the world if it is not allied to the dis- 
tinctive growth and virtues of the present, if 
it does not reflect the mental condition of 
the present age. 

In art, as in all other things, we must be 
true unto ourselves such as we are, not to 
a self bred in our fancy, a self we should 
like to be, a self bred by an envy of those 
simpler conditions which we truly realise as 
in many ways more beautiful than our own. 
We may have a more difficult part to play 
worthily than the part those Greeks and 
Italian artists had to play when sincerity in 
art feeling was aided by outward conditions ; 
but it is the only worthy part left us to play. 
It is not only that the mental atmosphere is 
complicated with present intellectual efforts, 
but that in all lines we have inheritances 
from the past, which, in a more or less degree, 
weight us with thoughts and feelings the 
earlier civilisations were not weighted with. 
Though Christianity directs no longer the 
choice of subjects in modern art, our world 
has not been Christian all these years with- 
out Christianity weaving something of its 
feeling into the very fibre of the minds of 
our artists, something which Egypt and 
Greece had not. Again, the strong, unre- 
strained torrent of the passionate claim for 
the right of individuals to feel and think 
with individual liberty, has left our particular 
part of the world with legacies of thoughts 
and feelings that Italy, which produced such 
a splendid school of art, was quite innocent 
of. Michael Angelo and Tintoretto had, 
doubtless, visions of a wider area of thought, 
wherein they stretched ‘the wings of their 





imagination ; but these visions were pro- 
phetic in their character, and their impulses 
towards expansion were not saddened as ours 
have been by the fact that such impulses 
have taken form in action, and still we are 
left yearning and not at rest.. To be really 
alive means so much more than it did when 
the world was younger. To secure living 
beauty in our art and in our lives requires 
more power of faith, more power of balance ; 
it is so difficult to prevent the strong tides of 
specialisms from crowding round us, engulph- 
ing us, and blinding us to the beacon light 
which is there nevertheless, always above 
us in the pure beauty of unselfishness and 
love. 

As far as the poor require decorative art 
there is no difficulty. Mr. W. Morris’s 
work has in it all the qualities which inspire 
growth, and as he is one of their best friends, 
the Kyrle Society is sure, under his direction, 
to do well. In the paper written by Mr. 
Watts (also a member of the Kyrle Society), 
and read at the Social Science meeting, was 
a suggestion which might lead to a vivid 
interest in the pictorial representation of ideas 
and scenes. He suggested that any native 
talent in a parish should be encouraged to 
decorate the walls of their own public rooms, 
by first copying and enlarging prints from 
our best illustrated newspapers, the subjects 
choser being those which would appeal 
most to that latent enthusiasm for heroic 
deeds which few Englishmen are entirely 
wiunout—such subjects as the launching of a 
life-boat, the saving of a crew, the brave 
scenes which occur at nearly every fire. If 
the heroes of such scenes were neighbours it 
might arouse the keenest interest, not only 
for the painting, but for the heroic deed and 
the hero who did it, in the minds of the poor 
who visited the room. Technical perfectior 
in the performance must not, of course, be 
thought of; but these decorations need not 
necessarily be permanent. If better native 
talent developed itself it would be easy to 
cover the old with new. But, not to forget 
Sir F. Leighton’s warning, perhaps it might 
be well that no art should be zmforied to 
the poor from outsiders that would not con- 
tain distinct deauty, and form a standard in 
its own line of decided excellence. 

We might all contribute in one way to 
this scheme of bringing beauty home to the 
poor, in a way which would not make Sir F. 
Leighton, or any one else, “ shudder” when 
he thought of the consequences. The poor 
are very like children, and with them, as 
with children, example is better than pre- 
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cept. If we follow the true principles of 
beauty in our own lives, the poor will cer- 
tainly, sooner or later, catch something of 
the spirit. There is a great rage now for 
every kind of artistic ornament and decora- 
tion, and there seems to be no reason why 
people should not buy pretty things, though 
it might be well sometimes for those who 
make a labour of such a pursuit to remem- 
ber, that merely following a fashion neither 
implies nor gives a fine taste. But what is 
really important is, that we should inspire 
our homes with our own individual atmo- 
sphere, and that that atmosphere should be 
one of beauty. If women cannot create the 
highest standards of beauty in art, it is their 
more special work to give standards of beauty 
in living. Women, asa rule, have much more 
power than they know how to use. Let them, 
instead of using their quick instincts and fine 
perceptions in battling in the smaller field of 
the world’s fight called society, use their femi- 
nine tact, which is perhaps the most practical 
form imagination takes, in bringing an atmo- 
sphere of beauty into their homes, and such an 
effort would soon spread an influence to the 
poorer classes, whose finer human instincts are 
now stifled under the difficulties of obtaining 
material necessities. If we were all to try and 
make our lives as beautiful as we could on 
high principles, on the grounds that it is 
clearly not the intention of Him who made 
our natura! surroundings so beautiful and so 
perfect that human life should be out of all 
harmony with such beauty and perfection, 





we should find many of the puzzles in life 
would unravel themselves and many diffi- 
culties would be simplified. If we were to 
try in every feeling to crush out all small 
personal vanity, that ugly worm which eats 
the beauty out of so many of the roses of 
life, we should find it easier to bring a 
sunniness into the mental atmosphere of 
those whom we influence, a sunniness genial 
and generous, bracing to the will, resting to 
the nerves, and refreshing to the mind, which 
would inspire, as all true beauty must, a 
growth towards what is best and most ele- 
vating. 

Let us realise once for all that there is in 
human nature a craving for happiness, which, 
if not moderately satisfied in healthy direc- 
tions, has a strong tendency to satisfy itself 
immoderately in unhealthy excitements. Our 
modern civilisation having sapped away 
many of the innocent sources of pleasure 
trom the lives of our poor, it surely becomes 
a distinct duty to refund to those poor, as far 
as we can, some portion of those pleasures 
which civilisation has procured for the richer 
classes at the expense of the workers. Cer- 
tain it is that, if the rich detach the idea 
of beauty from general human interests, and 
concentrate it into their own habits of life 
alone, careless of its absence in the lives of 
others, such a conception of beauty, by ignor- 
ing her purest and worthiest ingredient, will 
but encourage selfish luxury, which, as we 
have said above, is in its very essence op- 
posed to true beauty. 





CHILDREN IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


By FREDERIC WAGSTAFF. 


UVENILE life in the “ Black Country ” | 
cannot be very pleasant even under the | 


most favourable circumstances. The reader 
who has travelled by rail from Birmingham to 
Wolverhampton, and has noticed the dreary 
outlook on both sides of the train, must often 
have wondered how physical life can be 
maintained under such conditions, to say 
nothing of the apparent hopelessness of 
cultivating intelligence and morals in the 
miserable hovels which are visible from the 
carriage windows. What will he say if told 
that one of the worst occupations carried on 
in this smoky region, namely, brick-making, 
is still largely—and was formerly mainly— 
performed by females, scores, if not hundreds 
of them, being children of tender age? We 





have placed upon the statute-book so many 
excellent and humane provisions for the safe- 
guard of the helpless, that we have come to 
regard England as a model country, in which 
men have liberty, women protection, and 
children parental care, and all by virtue of 
“the Act of Parliament in that case made 
and provided.” Many among us have yet to 
learn that it is one thing to get laws placed 
on the statute-book, and another thing to 
enforce them, when the greed of gain or 
some other base motive tempts men to in- 
fringe them. Public attention was loudly 
called, some little time since, to the shocking 
condition of what is termed the canal popu- 
lation. It is time that something should be 


|done to preserve -young girls of ten and 
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twelve years of age from the cruelties and 
demoralisation arising out of their employ- 
ment in the brickyards of the Black Country. 

It will be said that such employment is 
strictly forbidden, and that it is the special 
duty of Inspectors to see the law enforced. 
Precisely so; but the testimony of one of 
these Inspectors, a gentleman of great ex- 
perience and determination, only tends to 
prove how inadequate are the existing pro- 
visions for the protection of these children. 
A special report issued some short time since 
by one of these Inspectors exposes the man- 
ner in which the law is systematically evaded, 
and contains statements calculated to surprise 
those not previously aware of the facts. 
There are stated to be about one hundred 
and twenty brickyards in the district of 
which this gentleman has the oversight, 
“most of the hands employed being females.” 
The law forbids the employment of girls 
under sixteen years of age; but masters, 
parents, and children combine in a syste- 
matic endeavour to evade the law. A 
woman moulder, we are told, earns from 22s. 
to 30s. a week, but a girl of sixteen will do as 
much for 14s. or 15s. A brickmaker, by 
securing the services of half-a-dozen girls of 
illegal age, is able to save from £3 to £5 a 
week ; what does he care for an occasional 
fine, which deprives him at most of one 
week’s illicit gain? By sending a girl of 
twelve or fourteen into the brickfield instead 
of to school, the parents secure 10s. or 12s. 
a week, and save school fees into the bargain. 
What this means in too many instances may 
be gathered from one example quoted from 
the Inspector’s report:—“I summoned a 
man for sending his girl to a brickyard. He 
had regular work at 30s. a week; his son 
at 27s.; one daughter, 16s. ; total, £3 13s. a 
week. Besides these, there were only the 
wife and another daughter, fourteen years 
old, to keep ; yet this little girl was sent to 
carry clay.” The Inspector found that this 
father (?) gave 5s. of his wages to his wife as 
his contribution to housekeeping, spending 
25s. on himself, chiefly on drink and tobacco. 
These facts were proved in open court, and 
the man had been summoned before for the 
same offence, yet the magistrate only fined 
him 5s. Even such a fine would fall rather 
on the wife than the husband; as the In- 
spector significantly adds—“ After the prose- 
cution of another man the other day, his wife 
was met showing a black eye. ‘Hallo, 
missus,’ said the questioner, ‘what is the 
meaning of that eye?’ ‘ That means,’ said 
she, ‘being fined #1 and costs,’” 





The facts narrated by the Inspector in 
proof of his charge against many of the 
master brickmakers are so numerous that 
selection is difficult. Some years ago he was 
at the trouble to explain the Act personally 
to each master. “ All promised strict atten- 
tion, to which some half-dozen adhered. The 
rest only deceived me with apparent success. 
At my approach little girls were concealed. 
Report has it that I once stepped on a girl 
hid under some matting without discovering 
her. One day I saw two girls run, and after 
much trouble they were produced from a 
hole under the engine. When prosecuted 
the master was fined stxpence/” In one 
place the Inspector discovered the owner of 
an extensive brickyard helping with his own 
hands little girls into a canal boat in order to 
hide them. The details of another case are 
given at considerable length,the offender being 
thus caustically described, “He preaches 
on Sundays, and on weekdays teaches his 
girls to tell lies and deceive.” On one 
occasion the Inspector found two little girls 
hidden, under circumstances which induced 
him to search for others in the same yard. 
dn a dark corner of one of the drying sheds 
there were some bricks neatly arranged, about 
five feet high, for drying purposes. The em- 
ployer was present during the search, and 
assured the Inspector that he would find no 
one there. “Then I knew the scent was 
warm ; I looked over the top of the bricks, but 
could see nothing. Fortunately I had a box 
of matches with me, and lighted one and put 
it over. Immediately seven children stood 
up and began to cry furiously. I tried to 
pacify them, telling them I would not hurt 
them, and asked for theirnames. They only 
cried the more ; for both masters and parents 
frighten the children by telling them that the 
Inspector will take them to prison or eat 
them. This they do in order to make the 
children look out sharp for me, so that the 
poor things bolt like rabbits.” In another 
place the Inspector discovered four little 
girls, one only eleven years old. Three 
weeks later the four children were found 
again in the same yard. 

So general is the determination to evade 
the law, that the Inspector’s presence in any 
particular locality is speedily made known at 
all the brickyards around. Under these 
circumstances he is often compelled to alight 
at a distant station, and drive up in a closed 
carriage. As soon as his face is recognised 
women run, and children scud away in all 
directions spreading the alarm. 

As a rule these poor little victims are put 
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to the dirtiest and hardest work in the yard. | degradation. How this‘state of things is to 
The clay, when ground, is in a deep hole,| be remedied it is not easy to say. In 
out of which men refuse to wheel it, and it is} another part of his report the Inspector 
carried by girls. A Staffordshire blue brick | points out that fathers too generally seem 
is said to weigh 11 lbs., and the Inspector de-| to have no thought or concern how their 
clares that in some instances a girl will carry | children are to be fed. That is “the look- 
in one day enough clay to make at least 1,500 | out of the children themselves or of their 
bricks. In other words, children of tender | mother.” In a certain sense this idea is en- 
years are made to work like slaves, carrying | couraged by the legislature. For instance, 
burdens, amounting in the aggregate to more | under the Education Act, the father is not 
than a hundred and forty hundredweights, | bound to appear when summoned to court. 
from the clay-hole to the place where the | The wife appears and pays the fine. It is 
bricks are moulded. very properly suggested that one step in the 

The horrible demoralisation to which this ' direction of reform will be to bring home to 
occupation exposes these young girls is|the nominal bread-winner of the family a 
indescribable. That parents should suffer | sense of his personal responsibility. Another 
their children to be exposed to such in- | step will be to increase the penalty incurred 
fluences, and even drive them to the brick- ; by masters who are so unscrupulous as to 
yard that there may be more money to spend | grow rich by the labour of these children. 
in sensual indulgence, is, perhaps, the saddest | Not long since quite a number of cases were 
part of the story. The Inspector tells us | reported inthenewspapers. The stipendiary 
that mothers admit, when remonstrated with, | magistrate, in convicting one man after 
that the brickyard is no suitable place for| another, warmly denounced the misery, 
their daughters, but they do nothing to secure | degradation, and vice that arise from the 
for them more suitable employment, and | associations to which young girls are subject 








when detection takes place they “sit down in the brickyards ; but magisterial words will 
and weep at losing the money” formerly | be of little avail unless the law follows them 
earned at the expense of their children’s | up by penalties that are more than nominal. 





DICK NETHERBY. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘* TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS,” ‘* PAULINE,” ETC. 


| loathed the idea of giving up the attempt. 
CHAPTER XVI.—NEW THOUGHTS AND A NEW | Something surely would come his way, if only 
FRIEND. _he were on the look out, and at length one 
Aron the first explosion, no vindictive | day a thought occurred, which in his eyes 
word was again heard on the subject of| seemed a happy one. He would make 
Dick Netherby’s mirage within the precincts ' ' friends with young Mr. Andrews, the owner 
of the Home Farm, and the young man ' of a new and thriving general shop at the 
needed not to have shunned them as he did. | | Port. He would walk over and see what 
Perhaps it was natural, but certainly it was a | came of it. 
pity that the past could not be forgotten in| People said Andrews was wealthy and 
respect to the McClintocks, and that, true to | clever. He was certainly doing a good busi- 
himself, the new and untried should still have | ness, and he drove a smart gig. He might 
for the restless youth a fascination irresistible. | be in want of a partner ; who could say ?: And 
The old life seemed duller than ever now, | supposing he were, and supposing he took a 
and his daily duties more unpalatable than | fancy to Dick In ten minutes the whole 
before. An object to which he could look | thing was arranged and settled at the cottage. 
forward, as to which conjecture, expectation,| Accordingly upon the very next day—it 
and excitement could be indulged, had be- | chanced to be a cold drizzling March after- 
come a necessity, and the usual dreamy desire | noon, but he was too impatient to wait—our 
for change and variety now gave way to a| young keeper, with fresh hopes all agog with- 
resolution to obtain it. in, and looking handsomer and more animated 
But how, and by what means? He had | than he had done for many a day, strode 
tried already two short cuts to Fortune, and | across the moors, and under cover of con- 
had made nothing of either, yet his soul | sulting the new resident about some physic 
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“‘ What are you doing here ?” 


for a sick dog, struck up the desired acquaint- | then,” thought young Netherby, with a throb 
ance, | in his veins, “ and then ! 
Andrews proved to be even more respon-| It seemed as if he had fallen on his feet at 
sive than could have been anticipated. With | last ; and he looked like his old self again— 
frank admiration he eyed the tall figure whose | like ‘what he had been before the schemings 
broad shoulders towered above his head, and | and plottings of the foregoing twelve months 
he entered into the difficulty and the consul- | | | had bewildered and bemused him—as, gaily 
tation with a good-will that was promise -humming a long-forgotten air, he stepped 
enough for anything. More, he proffered his | across the cottage floor and related the 
personal attendance—he would come over | | adventures of the afternoon. 
and visit the kennels, if agreeable. But he did not go down to take the ailing 
Of course it was agreeable: could any- | pointer his medicine, as afterwards he wished 
thing have turned out better? He was to | he had, when the time for wishing was past. 
come, and come the very next day, “ And | He considered that the visit could be paid in 
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the morning; and when morning came he 
went accordingly, but his spirits met with a 
sudden check at the kennel gate. 

The pointer, Gyp, had died in the night ; 
and, mingled with a sharp twinge of shame, 
there was genuine sorrow in the gaze which 
the delinquent bestowed upon the poor 
animal’s lifeless remains. 
had cost his master the loss of the best dog 
in his kennels, but it had also cost the keeper 
a faithful companion and friend ; and with a 
blank feeling of contrition and uneasiness he 
stood still with the bottle in his hand. He 
did wish he had not delayed. 

But the lad’s evi] genius—alas! that we 
should have to use such an expression of a 
mother—was at hand to ward off the continu- 
ance of such emotions. When the affair was 
explained to. Mrs. Netherby «she treated it 
with scorn. A dead dog, forsooth! Dick 
must have little to trouble him when hécould 
take on in that way about a dead» dog. 
Nasty, tiresome creatures they were: at all 
times; and as for that Gyp, “ Why, Dick,” 
with a sudden thought, “listen then, Dick, 
I have something to say-———” 

—‘“ Bother! Let me alone,” growled her 
son. 

“Let you alone? no, not I,” retorted 
Marion, good-humouredly. ‘I know better 
thar. that, my dear. Why, Dick, here have you 
been whining over a rubbishing beast, and me 
wishing that all the others was like it—and 
neither one nor other ever seeing the chance 
it may be to us both! You write to my lord 
this very day and give him the whole account 
of the creature’s illness, and of how you fetched 
the medicine to him, and the nights you sat 
up with him e 

—“T’m to do that,am I?” broke out Dick 
with an oath. “ Like enough that I should, 
and like enough he would believe me! 
Aren’t there plenty of folks at the Castle to 
tell him the truth as soon as he is down 
again? A nice scrape I should be in then! 
No, no, none of that. I have killed the poor 
brute, and there is nothing more or less to 
be said about it.” 

“ Well, I'm sure——’ 

But he had turned away muttering to him- 
self—there were times when he could not 
bear the sound of his mother’s voice. 

Andrews, however, was more successful in 
charming away his new friend’s mood. He 
represented that such accidents would occa- 
sionally happen, that dogs must die sore 
time or other, and that it was of no use crying 
over spilt milk. He then introduced other 
topics, and all three were soor with these 
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His negligence | his guest her difference with her son. 
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engrossed ; for as he had driven over to the 
cottage in his dashing conveyance, and had 
got himself up to the best extent of his 
powers in order to impress favourably his 
new acquaintances, Mrs. Netherby was 
graciously pleased to consider him worth her 
attention, and to forget in doing honour to 
Her 
choicest reminiscences were accordingly pro- 
duced, her most elegant phrases were recapi- 
tulated, and Lady Harriet was hurled at his 
head before he had well sat down to the 
table. Mr. Andrews must not for a minute 
be left to suppose that his hostess, although 
found in such reduced circumstances, knew 
of nothing better, and London and London 
seasons, lords and ladies, powdered footmen 
and French maids, allowed but little time 


even for “Poor John” and the humbler 


glories of the Home Farm. 

Andrews was completely taken aback, and 
scatcely realised the ground whereon he trod. 
Was this the poor widow Netherby, the 
keeper’s old mother, with whom he had felt 
it a condescension to drink a cup of tea? 
Was this genteel dame the parent of the 
great rough fellow who was indeed in some 
degree superior to the ordinary peasantry of 
the district, but whose broad dialect still fell 
far short of his own tripping accents. He 
had liked Dick, and he had meant that they 
should draw together, each appreciating the 
other,—but Marion fairly awed him. She 
spoke: of Glasgow with nothing short of 
contempt: of Glasgow—of the great me- 
tropolis of the West! 

He listened mute, and heard this. “Yes, 
to be sure, Glasgow is a very nice place, I 
have no doubt at all, Mr. Andrews—a very 
nice place for them it suits. ’Tis not a place 
that suits everybody. Lady Harriet, for 
instance, visited nowhere in Glasgow. Her 
ladyship’s acquaintance was in London and 
in the country. To be sure she stayed a 
week in Edinburgh on her way once, but 
Edinburgh was dull, very dull: brown paper 
in the windows and grass in the streets.” 

“ Ah, we have none of that in Glasgow,” 
Andrews could, however, rejoin to this. “ In 
Glasgow, Mrs. Netherby, there is always 
something stirring: always, all the year 
round. You can come there any month you 
please, and you are sure of finding it as busy 
as a beehive.” 

“So I have heard,” replied Mrs. Netherby 
demurely. “’Tis a busy place, not a fashion- 
able place. Of course when a place has no 
season, so to speak—you understand what a 
‘season’ is, Mr. Andrews ?—why to be sure, 
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one time or. another can’t make much dif- 
ference.” 

“Season? I don’t know about ‘season,’” 
protested Andrews. “ People go and come 
as they do in most places, I take it; and as for 
balls, circuses, theatres—we have every kind 
of thing going on, I assure you. Glasgow 
can hold her own with any city—Glasgow is 
not a town, mind you, it’s a city—and I’d 
be glad to know of any city that can beat her.” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Andrews, I’m sure no one 
is wanting to beat her.” 

“The Exchange, the Cathedral if 

““T was only saying x 

“*The Docks, the Broomielaw e 

“Of course, of course; there now, Mr. 
Andrews, don’t suppose I wish to run it 
down.” 

* Run it down? No, indeed. You could 
not run it down, ma’am, if you were to try. 
Why, there are our preachers alone, our 
ministers Phoo! there’s not a man in 
Scotland to beat them !” 

“ T wasn’t much in the way of the clergy 
when I was with Lady Harriet,” observed 
Marion meekly. ‘“ Her ladyship visited in 
other circles mostly. We had a bishop once 
at our house, to be sure, and a very nice, 
civil-spoken gentleman his reverence—his 
lordship was, but I don’t remember of any 
others just at present.” 

“ But you must have heard them preach ?” 
urged Andrews, “It’s not meeting them in 
the house, but hearing them in the pulpit 
that we judge by. What would become of 
your fine bishop if we had him face to face 
with a Glasgow congregation ? Tell me that. 
What would the people say if they had to sit 
under one of your niffy-naffy Englishers, who 
can’t give ten words of a discourse without 
having them written down ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I did say, Mr. 
Andrews,” said Marion as gently as before, 
“that the clergy wasn’t in my way.” 

“Not even in church?” cried Andrews. 
“ Not even in church?” 

“Oh, I never went to church,” replied the 
widow, ' 

After this Sandy Andrews was often over 
at the keeper’s lodge, and thought almost 
more of Marion Netherby than he did of her 
son. Her cool avowal had fairly conquered 
him, it never having entered into his head to 
conceive of such emancipation. 

In this fact lay the key to the young trades- 
man’s character ; he was not wicked, but he 
would almost have liked to be so. From 
youth he had been hedged in by respec- 
tability and industry, and the acuteness 




















and smartness with which he transacted busi- 
ness and made money proved in its way a 
safeguard from manifold temptations. 

Catch him taking poor, idle, foolish Dick 
Netherby asa partner! He knewbetter than 
that by a long way. 

Yet he liked Dick, as most people did. 
He found him wondrous pleasant company ; 


‘he envied his fine air and springing step. 


Dick, by nature amiable, was more than ami- 
able, fascinating, when he meant to please ; 
and to please so eligible a friend was for the 
time the object of his life. What then so 
natural as that the two should draw together, 
and that an intimacy which, however strictly 
Andrews might mean to limit it, should yet 
seem to Netherby the means to the desired 
end, should result? The one found it easy 
and amusing to court the other, while the 
other was no less ready to be courted. He 
was safe enough; no blandishments could 
touch his pocket; and he chuckled in his 
sleeve when now and then a hint was let fall 
of what lurked beneath ; how the land lay, 
ere long, he pretty well knew. 

But none the less was Sandy Andrews 
Willing to be friends, friends fast and close, 
with Lord Galt’s young keeper, provided 
Dick chose to understand the position and 
accept it. He liked Dick, as we have said, 
and by-and-by it seemed as if he found it 
difficult to do without him. Young men 
were scarce at the Port, and the two had few 
contemporaries ; it was almost incredible how 
often Netherby managed to find his way 
over the moor, now that there was an object 
for the expedition. If not visible in the front 
regions of the shop, if not lounging in the 
doorway or leaning over the counter, he was 
almost sure to be found four days out of the 
week snugly ensconced within the snug little 
parlour at the back. 

He was doing’no harm there, he thought. 
He was merely having a rest after his walk— 
a rest and achat, and a drop of something 
warm—and who, pray, could find fault with 
that? As soon as it became plain that there 
was to be no word of a partnership, and that 
civility and hospitality were all that was to 
be expected from the young Glasgow shop- 
keeper, the “drop ” of whisky and water was 
taken as a matter of course. At first when it 


had been proffered there had been a show of , 


indifference, a protest, and even an occa- 
sional denial—for Dick was not by nature a 
tippler—but the new disappointment and 
the necessity for concealing it presently 
made the comfortable tumbler which was to 
keep up his spirits only too welcome. 
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“ Ay, Dick can take his toddy like another 
man,” Sandy Andrews would say to himself, 
though it was his own hand which filled the 
glass. “ Dick’s no milksop. Losh! I wish 
my head would stand what his does.” 

And so matters went on. There was no- 
thing very much amiss, nothing very much 
more than usual amiss, at any rate. The 
young man was not vicious, nor mischievous, 
nor inclined to evil ways, had better ones 
been presented to him ; but at this point he 
stopped. He would make no effort. He 
could not bring himself to choose a difficult 
path, however directly it led to his end, if 
an easy one lay near. He could not give up 
Sandy Andrews, because he had fallen into 
the way of going to his house and had habi- 
tuated himself to his company, even though 
vaguely aware that such a course would be 
advisable and must be adopted so soon as 
the return of his master, or of any of the 
family to the Castle, should bring their people 
once more under supervision. That, how- 


ever, was a part of the future which our hero 
left in his imagination to take care of itself. 
It was hinted to him once that he was 
often now absent from home, and he had his 
answer on the tip of his tongue ; there was 
nothing, he said, to keep him at home, no 


work to be done at that time of year. He 
would yawn as he spoke, and wearily saunter 
away, as though the discussion bored him, 
and the country folks, looking after the big, 
strong, lazy fellow, marvelled for what such 
legs and such arms had been bestowed. 

But in the very midst of all this an event 
occurred which startled Dick Netherby out 
of his lethargy with a vengeance—he fell in 
love. 


CHAPTER XVII.—“‘NAETHIN’ COULD RESIST 
MY NANCY.” 

But who was there to fall in love with at 
Castle Aird? Nobody. And how, then, 
did Dick achieve the feat? We shall see. 

Five-and-twenty years ago the good old 
coach was still in use all over the unfre- 
quented districts of Scotland, and every 
morning about eleven o'clock one of these 
cumbrous vehicles rumbled into the Port, 
and carried off its cargo of passengers to 
Girvan in time for a good jogging and 
stopping afternoon train. Now it fell out 
one July evening, about five months after 
the sudden and vehement intimacy above 
recorded had been entered into, that Andrews 
made a proposal to his very dear friend Dick. 
“ Dick,” said he, “ Glasgow fair is on this 
week.” Dick looked up; what was Glasgow 





fair to him? ‘ Glasgow fair is on this week,” 
proceeded Andrews, “and instead of being 
the busier for it here, we shall be slack. None 
of the folks will come our way; they go to 
Rothesay, Dunoon, and all the places up and 
down the Clyde; so as they don’t bother 
themselves about us, what about going to 
them? Hey, then, what d’ye say to having 
a spree ourselves, my lad?” suddenly clap- 
ping his companion’s shoulder. 

It was soon arranged. The young men were 
to find quarters with the family of Andrews ; 
but, although proposing to be housed and 
fed there, it was not without sly looks ot 
intelligence that they agreed it would be 
odds but they would find sufficient entertain- 
ment elsewhere to keep them from being a 
burden on their hosts. Andrews had never 
forgotten the slight estimation in which his 
native city had been held by his friend’s 
mother, whose experience of life had been 
gained in a loftier sphere than his own. 
Ever since he had heard Glasgow described 
as a busy but not a fashionable place, he 
had longed to make her eat her words; he 
had yearned to exhibit the grandeur and 
vastness of his birthplace, with her number- 
less dignities and resources; and since it 
was out of the question that Mrs. Netherby 
herself should be at home in Sauchiehall 
Street, where his father and sisters were the 
plainest of plain good people, he considered 
that the best plan would be to strike at her 
through her son. Dick was a choice spirit 
after his own heart, and the idea of instruct- 
ing his ignorance and patronising his sim- 
plicity was more than delightful. He had 
learned, indeed, several things from young 
Netherby while at the Port; but in Glasgow 
—on that hallowed ground—he knew whose 
foot would metaphorically stand upon its 
native heath. 

On the other hand, he would have to 
show to his former intimates a presentable 
fellow and creditable acquaintance. My 
Lord Galt’s gamekeeper sounded well. He 
prophesied that they would both have more 
invitations than they would know what to 
do with. 

To all of this did Dick seriously incline. 
To be going somewhére, with some one, was 
enough. At last. he should shake off, for a 
time at least, Castle Aird, with all its mortify- 
ing associations; at last he should behold 
some other outline than that of the frowning 
hillsides ; at last he could break away from 
his own thoughts. Never before had such an 
offer been made him, and he set off in a tu- 
mult of joyous anticipation, huddling together 
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in his mind visions of circuses, music-halls, 
ministers and mountebanks—all the various 
boasts and brags of Andrews. How was it, 
then, that that very night, and the next, and 
yet the next again, found him racking his 
brain for excuses to remain in the quiet 
family circle, or with heavy and reluctant 
heart dragged thence by his friend against 
his will ? 

It was not for Janet’s sake, nor yet for 
Jemima’s. Those excellent young women, 
Sandy’s sisters, apprentices at a Berlin-wool 
shop near at hand, were not outwardly attrac- 
tive. They had cold, red-tipped fingers, 
and pale faces. Bred in a spinsterly atmo- 
sphere, Dick Netherby was too much for 
them. They did not know what to make of 
him, ner he of them. They took refuge in 
the tea-pot and the bread-knife. 

This might have been embarrassing, had 
any one cared to be embarrassed; but no 
one did, least of all the visitor himself,—he 
had neither eyes nor ears at liberty. The 
former were always straying in one direction, 
hand and step following the lead directly 
opportunity offered ; and when it came about 
that he ‘had to sing, and that without a 
moment’s ado he lifted up his voice and, in 
accents melodious, lilted out the sweetest 
love-song ever mortal breathed, there was a 
smile on everybody’s face but on that of 
one, and on that one there was a blush. 

What was it all about? Why must needs 
the singer throw such a glow of warmth, 
such a fervour of significance into the simple 
strain? He had sung it many a time; had 
beguiled poor Meg McClintock’s beating heart 
from her bosom by the amorous ditty then, 
oh, so carelessly rendered! but now, now all 
was different. 

“ T’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Naethin’ could resist my Nancy.” 
And there sat Nancy, lovely Nancy Irvine, 
grave and sad in her black dress, a newly- 
made orphan, all abashed, aroused and trem- 
bling at the bold homage of the stranger. 

It had been on Nancy’s account that 
worthy Mr. Andrews, when informed of the 
young men’s unexpected and, as it had 
seemed to him, inopportune arrival, had 
exclaimed in perturbation extreme, “ Sandy 
here! Sandy here, and company with him! 
Bless me, here is a mischance! Hoot-toot, 
this will never do. On this day of all days 
in the year! I would nearly as soon they 
had come on a Fast! Janet—Jemima— 
what’s to be done, lasses? Not a word of it 
beforehand, not a syllable ; all must be brought 
upon us in a fuss and a bustle ; that’s Sandy 





to the life! Ahemn—ha——” the entrance of 
the self-invited guests necessitating an abrupt 
change of tone. “ Well, Sandy, my man, how 
are you? This is your friend? How are you, 
sir? This—this is rather sudden, Sandy.” 

That had been all; but presently the 
apparent coolness of the welcome had been 
explained. 

“Twas for Nancy’s sake, Sandy; only for 
Nancy’s sake, I tell ye. There’s a woman in 
trouble in the house. She came this morn- 
ing. The funeral was last week. I was 
there myself. I went to Mauchline on 
purpose,—for he was a great friend of my own 
was Peter Irvine. Nancy is Peter’s only 
daughter, and my home is hers till she gets 
another. Poor thing! So now you'll under- 
stand, both of you, and we'll do our best ; 
but you must be quiet, Sandy, my man— 
douce and quiet, d’ye see? As for your 
friend—young men can aye amuse them- 
selves. You'll go and you'll come, you'll go 
and you'll come; and all I mean ‘is, just 
when you are in the house keep down your 
tongues a bit; cheep a wee thing lower 
when Nancy’s by, and walk gently, gently— 
don’t go stamping and tramping about. 
—Oh, here she comes.” 

In she came at the word, and so sensibly 
had both the youths been impressed by 
their host’s thoughtful premonitory exhorta- 
tion that their behaviour, instead of deviat- 
ing from that inculcated, exceeded it in 
degree; insomuch as stamping and tramping 
having been prohibited, not one nor other of 
them stirred a foot, and whereas they had 
been enjoined to lower their voices, neither 
emitted a sound. 

But the demeanour of the two was widely 
different. Sandy, awkwardly mute, coloured 
to the roots of his hair and the lobes of his 
ears, breathed hard, fidgeted with the 
knuckles of his fingers, fastened his eyes on 
the floor, and omitted any sort of salutation. 
Dick, on the other hand, bowed low, and 
nothing else seemed to be required of him. 

Every one present, including probably 
Nancy herself, felt the contrast, and all that 
followed seemed but the natural sequence of 
that moment. 

Sandy Andrews was not, however, to be 
put down without some show of fight on 
what he considered to be his own “midden.” 
He was soon by Nancy Irvine’s side, con- 
testing her favour, happily vulgar, innocently 
pert; and it was not without a valiant re- 
sistance that she was permitted to occupy 
any chair which he had not placed for her. 

He was not particularly successful. He 
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could not make much of it. However 
rudely he might push past his rival, and 
however resolutely interrupt his address or 
intercept its reply, he could not draw the 
fair one’s head his way for long. It was at his 
suggestion—foolish fellow !—that Dick sang. 
He thought that there was no reason why the 
little piano in the corner should not be used, 
and that with his friend thus safely disposed 
of, attached per force to his eldest sister, 


whose accomplishments led that way, he! 


could pleasantly slip into the vacated seat. 

But Netherby had never sung to an instru- 
ment in his life. He sat where he was, and 
tunefully struck a note that needed no help- 
ing out; nor, when once started, was he 
permitted long to be silent, for one song led 
to another, and while all the circle listened 
mute, softened, motionless, Andrews had 
only himself to thank for having unlocked a 
fountain whence flowed for him such distaste- 
ful springs. He could not even shorten an 
evening which was one of enjoyment to 
every one but himself. 

And Dick dreamed and woke, and dreamed 
and woke again and again that night, and 
whether waking or sleeping, the image of 
Nancy Irvine was ever present with him. 
The persevering assurances of his friend 
that the two were not wanted at home, that 
they had best be off for the day directly 
breakfast was over, were met by a coldness 
which needed no interpretation; and when 
at length such hints could be evaded no 
longer, the hours were hurried through with 
one thought only uppermost—“ When shall 
I get back to Nancy ?” 

That Andrews guessed as much, and that 
the conviction chafed and fretted him, was 
equally obvious. He had never, it appeared, 
been less inclined to hurry; every trivial 
incident delayed his footsteps, and every 
roundabout reute suggested itself to his 
memory. Dick must really see this, and must 
by no means miss that; he must just stroll 
round this way, and step up that way ;—until 
at last the impatient and uninterested guest, 
his forbearance exhausted and his feet aching 
from hot and hard pavements, to which they 
had never been habituated, made a stand. 
He would go no farther, and fare no worse. 
Other sights and sounds could surely wait ; 
they would not take wings and fly in the 
night; he was deafened by the din and 
blinded by the glare; he had no fancy for 
the music-hall or the theatre. 

“Your ‘partial fancy’ takes you another 
way, I’m thinking?” scoffed Sandy, biting 
his lip, with a sudden resolve to have it out. 





The sneer was met by a smile, the smile 
was accompanied by a laugh in the eyes, and 
a reddening of the cheek. 

Sandy marked it all, his own colour rose, 
and the next words were spoken ere he 
thought. 

** Home to see Nancy Irvine, eh?” 

** Home to see Nancy Irvine? Ay.” 

“You're a bold lad to say so,” observed 
Andrews, after a moment’s consideration. 
“‘ My father won’t stand any nonsense under 
his roof, and e 

“ He shan’t have any.” 

“You are in earnest, then?” But he 
knew before he spoke that to such a question 
no response was needed. 

None came, and that evening was a repe- 
tition of the one before. . 

On the next, however, there was a change 
in the programme. It had been a lovely 
summer’s day, and, instead of spending the 
balmy hours cooped up within doors, whether 
at home or abroad, it was suggested—by 
whom it could hardly be said—that all the 
party should wander forth after supper. 
Gardens were near at hand, the kind sisters 
aided and abetted the little love-play which 
was being carried on beneath their roof, and 
the indignant brother was powerless. He 
could not prevent Dick’s having his hour of 
triumph ; he had to see him lead away his 
prize from among them all, and to see that 
she was willingly led ; he had to witness the 
glow upon her sweet countenance whenever, 
in the course of their ramble, the two were 
encountered sauntering in the shadiest paths, 
and he had to forecast many a repetition of 
the same. 

More than once in the days that followed 
he did indeed, in very desperation, lift up 
his voice. He knew that it was probably 
in vain ; he felt that he was a fool; but he 
could not resist the impulse of the moment. 

Of course he had the worst of it; Dick 
laughed in his face. The fortunate young 
man did not care to dissemble; why should 
he? All were on his side except his own 
personal friend, and as for him, the lover had 
but one reply to make to warnings, gibes, or 
jests,—it was nobody’s business but his own. 

“Can I help it, man?” he said one day, 
Sandy having been unusually sarcastic and 
irritating. ‘Am I to blame? What’s the 
use of talking ?” 

“Tt is provoking; that’s all. -It was not 
for this we came here.” 

“True enough. What of that?” 

“Get the better: of such sickly rubbish ; 
pluck up spirit, and be a man again.” 
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**T never was more of a man than I am at 
this moment.” 

“« Be as you were before.” 

“ That’s beyond me.” 

“Come, I’ll show you the way.” 

“Let me alone.” 

After that Sandy saw the case was hope- 
less. He was not himself in love, had never 
been, but the shock of astonishment and 
admiration with which the first glimpse of 
Nancy Irvine had inspired him, had given 
place to a humiliating sense of envy as he 
marked his friend’s success, and contrasted 
it with his own failure. This penniless lass 
had preferred a poor keeper, with literally 
nothing that he could call his own, to all 
that he could offer. He had taken care that 
she should know of his own excellent busi- 
ness, and of the numerous comforts and 
luxuries wherewith he could supply a wife ; 
but the recital had fallen flat. One whisper 
from swarthy Dick had been sufficient to 
turn her attention, and, try as he might, he 
could not regain it. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


It might have been thought that this 
being the case, it would have been but poor 
fun to Sandy to accompany the party on a 


sober and sensible expedition, which was one 
day undertaken by them at the instigation 
of Mr. Andrews, senior. Mr. Andrews 
thought that there was no reason why Nancy 
should not see the fine old Cathedral, nor 
why, if she approved, and if the young men 
behaved themselves, and did not go talking 
and laughing, but remembered they were in 
a church, and not on the deck of a steam- 
boat, if they would recollect that, there was 
no reason why the whole set of them should 
not go together. 

Nancy professed herself willing, and so 
did one and all, Sandy included. Where 
the others went he would go, and whether he 
enjoyed himself or not, was his own affair, 

Off they set, and all went well until one 
moment, one unlucky moment. Dick had 
lingered behind a pillar with Nancy, both of 
them perchance hoping that the rest of the 
party might pass on out of sight, and leave 
them awhile to each other, when a voice, 
which seemed to him familiar, said in 
courteous accents, “Be so good as to let 
this lady pass.” 

The young keeper drew back hastily, 
pleased by a request so opportune, and ready 
to make the most of the chance it afforded. 

“Stop a moment,” he said to Nancy, de- 
taining her also. ‘“ We are in the way here. 


If you will sit down”—and he turned to 
look for a seat. 

He turned, and the next instant confronted 
his master, Lord Galt. 

It so happened that Lord Galt had run 
down to Glasgow for a public dinner, at 
which he had conceived it his duty to be 
present, and he was now, in further pursu- 
ance of such duty, escorting the guests on 
whom he had been in attendance, over the 
principal places of interest in the city. To 
find himself all at once shoulder to shoulder 








with his gamekeeper, and that gamekeeper 
apparently engaged in the same task, was 
rather surprising, and the impulse of the 
moment was to exclaim, “ Dick !” and stand 
still awaiting explanation. 

Accordingly this was precisely what his 
lordship did. 

“ Dick !” 

“Yes, my lord.” The colour mounted 
high on the young man’s bronzed cheek ; 
but he stood his ground well, on the whole. 

“What are you doing here?” It ap- 
peared to be of no use to wait for Dick 
to speak, and time pressed. ‘‘ What is the 
ameaning of this?” demanded Lord Galt 
sternly. 

“It is Glasgow fair, my lord.” 

“ Glasgow fair! Glasgow fair!” replied 
Lord Galt. “What in the world ” but 
he paused, for his eye fell on Nancy, and 
there was something in the young keeper’s 
air and look which made him hesitate. 
“ Glasgow fair!” he murmured dubiously. 

“T have run up for a few days, my lord, 
with a friend. I hope it is no harm?” said 
poor Dick, with a certain wistful anxiety in 
his voice. It was the best plea he could 
have had, and happily his master caught it. 

“No harm? Well—I don’t know. Cer- 
tainly,” began Lord Galt briskly—‘“‘ certainly 
you ought to have——” But again his look 
softened. ‘ Well well, well well”—under 
his breath (“ for,” thought the kind-hearted 
old gentleman, “I won’t disgrace the poor 
young fellow before his sweetheart”) — 
*‘ well, well, we'll say no more about it. 
But you know, Dick ”—lower—* you know 
it is fhe very worst time you could have 
chosen, The twelfth just-coming on——” 

“I shall be back again at once, my lord.” 

“At once? To-morrow?” 

“To-morrow!” said Dick, flushing up 
again. ‘‘ To—to-morrow !” 

“ Certainly, to-morrow.” Lord Galt 
frowned, for he was conscious of having 
behaved with magnanimity, and of deserving 
prompt submission and gratitude. “ Cer- 
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tainly, to-morrow. You have been here 
some days, I suppose? Oh dear, yes; to- 
morrow, if not to-night.” 

“ Very well, my lord.” 

“‘ Now mind, Dick.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Then the one speaker followed his noble 
associates, and the other regained his 
humbler friends. He tried to take the affair 
lightly, but could not. To-morrow? No 
escape, and no reprieve possible! The 
songs, the whispers, the evening strolls, were 
they all to come then to an end with that 
day? He looked at Nancy, and something 
like a tear stood in his eye ; Fate seemed so 
cruel, 

Too cruel, indeed, to be obeyed. While 
in Lord Galt’s presence and beneath his 
scrutiny, it was all very well to promise ; he 
would have said anything, done anything to 
get away, and keep all smooth ; but now— 
go he should not. He laughed at Sandy, 
who counselled his setting off within the 
hour. He argued with Mr. Andrews, who 
more soberly recommended his leaving early 
on the following morning. And he caught 
Nancy on the landing at the top of the stairs. 

“Never fear,” he said, “ Nancy. They 
may say what they will. I know my own 





business, and no Castle Aird for me yet 
awhile.” 

“But,” said Nancy gently, “ you promised.” 

“ Promised, did 1? Phoo! what of that ? 
A promise is no promise when it is taken by 
force, Nancy. When I give my promise I 
shall stick to it. Stop, stop a moment ; 
don’t go”—detaining her. “ Listen to me, 
then. I will do whatever you wish about 
this ; I will indeed.” 

Nancy was silent. 

“Am Ito go?” said Dick, bending over 
her. 

“ve” 

“T am to be sent away from you all at 
once! and you don’t wish r to go, I am 
sure you don’t——” 

—“ Ves, I do.” 

“ Nancy !” 

“JT do, I do. You have said that you 
would, and you must not break your word.” 

“ May I come back again?” 

No answer. 

* May I come back again ?”—taking both 
her hands in his, ‘“ One word, Nancy; one 
word, dear Nancy. May I come back 


again? And will you then——” 
‘Oh, you’re here!” said a voice close by. 
“ Please come down ; father’s waiting.” 





A RETROSPECT. 


“ 


SHE left me for the infinite, and went 
Where footsteps mark no passing tread. 
My thoughts awhile all eagerly I sent 
To free themselves in space, and find a vent 

Beyond this mortal veil her death had partly rent. 


The years sped on, but brought to me no change; 
I strove in vain to launch my mind 

Far, far away, above this earthly range, 

And let it drift at will ’mid fancies strange, 


The sport of thoughts too sad for Hope to disarrange. 
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But all in vain, for though not evidence, 
Nor voice, nor vision, did I ask, 
The answer ever absent mocked my sense, 
My sorrow scoffed at Faith, the grief intense 
Did mar me Heaven, and all the good God sends us 
thence. 


Disordered thus, and wearied out I lay 
A feeble victim of despair ; 
A mastless vessel drifting on alway 
Too light to sink, but kept for ocean’s play 
To sport with mockingly, and shroud in wreaths of 
spray. 





Long did they list, those earth-born winds, to blow, 
Whene’er I gained a shelt’ring port 
My anchor slipped ; the waves would overflow 
My feeble barque, and toss it to and fro, 
But never home me in the cool calm depths below. 


Peace! peace! Poor heart!—across the troubled 
sea 
A still small voice, I trembling heard, 
Revealing not the hidden things to me 
But Christ alone, in whom henceforth shall be 
My life for time, for death, for all eternity. 
0. H. CG 





ALMSGIVING. 


By THE REv. BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A., VICAR OF GREENWICH. 


VE generally think of almsgiving as it 

affects the person to whom charity is 
given ; we think much less of the influence it 
exercises on the giver. We assent to the state- 
ment that mercy is twice blessed ; it blesses 
him who gives and him who takes. We think 
it easy enough to see how it blesses him who 
takes ; we might find it more difficult to show 
how it blesses him who gives. It is true we 
have discussions on wise and unwise charities, 
which show that we are not prepared to assent 
to the view once common enough, that a 
man had best be on the safe side, that giving 
might do some good and could do no harm ; 
but the discussion always turns on the effect 
of giving on the person or class to whom the 
gift is made. Let us try and look at alms- 
giving from the other side ; we may perhaps 
incidentally learn how best to do our charity 
by considering the effect charity has on the 
giver. And to do this we must, I think, 
carry ourselves back to a time when there was 
no danger of charity being abused, because 
charity did not exist except in that isolated 
form which was a prophecy of the future 
habit. For as jn nature there is a prophecy 
of each type of life long before the type has 
established a power of existence, so in morals 
there are isolated specimens of what will be 
one day the reigning habit. 

There were days, we know, when it was 
necessary to preach charity, because men saw 
nothing extraordinary in the fact that there 
should be a Dives and a Lazarus, and did 
nothing’ to help Lazarus even vicariously, 
as Dives always does nowadays. Why was 
charity enjoined in those days? Assuredly 
it was not only in the interests of the poor. 
It is true of all acts whereby mankind is 
bettered, that in the exercise of them the 
nature of man is broadened. The well- 


known story of the frost-bitten traveller 
—— succumbing to his death-sleep, and 
—44 





yet moved by the sight of one already 
farther gone than himself to try and revive 
him to life, and finding that in the effort 
he had restored his own circulation, is a 
parable of all exertion. And it may be stated 
as a general fact that the evils of the world 
exist to develop in man courage and energy. 
“Necessity,” says the old proverb, “is the 
mother of invention,” and this is translated 
into Christian action in the words, “ Though 
He was rich yet for our sakes He became 
poor, that we through His poverty might be 
made rich.” It is the design of our heavenly 
Father to call us up to higher things by the 
duties which the necessities of others impose 
on us. And having thus made Himself of 
no reputation, He has received a name which 
is above every name. He Himself always 
taught men that the miseries of mankind were 
a call to exertion. In that most inexplicable 
of miracles, the feeding of the five thousand, 
two facts stand out: it was not the will of 
our Master to relieve by mere miracle— 
1st, He must have the material; 2nd, He 
must have the human agents. The disciples 
must find the five loaves, and must them- 
selves distribute the bread. -So in the first 
sermon He preached to the people, amongst 
whom the duty of almsgiving had become an 
integral part of religion, He, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, places the duty of giving 
(and forgiving) on the ground “that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven.” ‘They, at least, practised in the 
habit could understand the appeal. And 
the history of charity will teach us how the 
habit reacts on the giver. Charity, which was 
once restricted to almsgiving, has taken a 
far wider range. In the general interest taken 
in all forms of misery, in the abolition of the 
slave trade, in the use of punishment as a 
reformatory rather than a penal agent, we can 
hardly fail to see the reflection of the spirit 
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of charity. The study of any subject always 
creates an interest in subjects and objects 
which before seemed valueless. We have 
but to study botany and the dullest road may 
afford the keenest excitement. The geogra- 
phy of the Sandwich Islands becomes of great 
interest to a man who has investments in 
those parts. So the dreary highways of East 
London and the outlying quarters of the 
social world become fraught with interest to 
those who have learned to study the needs of 
the poor. The command to consider the poor 
and the needy has by slow degrees created the 
sentiment expressed in the words of a great 
statesman, that “ property has its duties as well 
as its rights.” How that statement reacts on 
the individual, and through him on society, 
has been already suggested. 

Thus much it was necessary to say gene- 
rally in vindication of the statement that 
charity blesses the giver. But to turn to 
the practice of almsgiving. There are two 
statements of our Lord with regard to alms- 
giving, which in this view demand serious 
consideration. The one is authentic, the 
other only apocryphal. The authentic state- 
ment is that which precedes the story of 
Dives and Lazarus, and is a comment on the 
parable of the unjust steward. ‘Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 


righteousness.” The apocryphal text (said by 
Canon Westcott * “to be the most commonly 
quoted of all apocryphal sayings, and seems 
to be genuine”) is, “ Show yourselves tried 


money-changers.” Both call on us to look 
on charity in a business light, and in business 
we consider ourselves first. The meaning of 
making to ourselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness is sufficiently evident. 
The lord of the unjust steward could not, 
despite his loss, but admire the ingenuity of 
his servant, and, says our Lord, “I say to 
you, Make to yourselves friends by means of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, that when it 
shall fail they may receive you unto eternal 
tabernacles” (R.V.). This establishes the 
general principle formulated in the apocry- 
phal saying, that we are to be business men as 
in other matters so in matters of charity. 
We are then to look on charity, not merely 
as the gratification of an impulse, not even as 
the discharge of a duty requiring only the 
expenditure of money: the money is to be 
so laid out as to produce a return, Alms- 
giving is to be an investment as well as 
agift. The first text points out the results in 
the benefit to the giver ; the second, the care 


4 My “Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” pp. 425 and 
426, 





which he is to use in the administration of 
his charity. 

Let us first consider charity as develop- 
ing in us those qualities which make us fit 
for the eternal tabernacles. Assuredly in 
in this expression is included all that makes 
us fit members of that kingdom, which as it is 
within us is caHed a tabernacle, but which is 
yet founded on a basis which makes that 
tabernacle worthy of the title eternal. We 
not only shall be hereafter kings and priests, 
we are such here, and as such are called 
upon to exercise those gifts, which develop 
in us the powers which we shall one day use 
in the judgment of angelic beings (1 Cor. vi.). 
The first thought which strikes us in this 
aspect is the difference of the exercise of 
mercy and kindness in an individual and in 
a judge. When we as individuals are con- 
cerned in a case which calls for the exercise 
of our judgment, seeing that our tendency is 
to harshness, we are to strive to be kind. We 
are to suffer wrong and to do all we can to 
restore the offenders. But the moment we 
sit as judges a totally new set of consider- 
ations comes in. We are to consider, not 
what is pleasing or otherwise to ourselves, but 
what is for the good of the society with which 
we are connected. Years ago in a debating 
society, in the days when the characters of 
Wellington and Bonaparte were a common 
subject of discussion, it happened to the 
writer to hear advanced by a supporter of 
Napoleon the following contrast. Napoleon, 
it was said, found a soldier sleeping on sentry 
duty, took his place, and spared the man. 
Wellington shot some soldiers for stealing 
grapes. The stories may be apocryphal, but 
they are suggestive of the way in which men 
are misled in their view of justice by sympathy 
with the individual. The case of a sentry 
sleeping at his post is one which concerns 
the army, and to make that which endangers 
the life of thousands, and perchance the fate of 
a nation, an offence to be lightly passed over 
is no real kindness. On the other hand, the 
theft of a few grapes may be a venial fault in 
time of peace, but when, as in the time of 
war, the property of the country and the 
honour of the nation are involved, then it is 
true kindness in the interest of the many to 
punish even with death the wrong-doers. 
And if almsgiving were seen in the business 
light of, a trust in its effects, effects which 
concern the life and death of a nation, it 
would be seen also why our Lord, regarding 
us as the future judges of the world, lays 
stress on the fact that the unjust in the least 
is unjust also in much, and that only those 
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who have been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon can have the distribution of the 
eternal riches committed to their care. It is 
in this view that almsgiving forms so im- 
portant a discipline. In the old times, men 
so misread the teaching of our Lord that 
they thought to compound for sin by charity, 
to insure for themselves a place in the future 
kingdom by large bequests, and the evils 
resulting became so dangerous that the mort- 
main laws were in the interest of the State 
placed on our statute book. We are in no 
danger of falling into this error nowadays ; still 
we are liable to misapply charity, because 


we do not look at it as a trust intended to | 


develop our own character. It does not fall 
within the province of this paper to dwell on 
the misapplication of charity in the effect 
on those to whom it is given. If it did it 
would be easy to show that in giving to the 
improvident, we act as one who should 
give drink toa drunken man, It would be 
easy to show that those who consider they 
are carrying out the Lord’s command to go 
and do likewise, do, in administering charity 
to the man who has been robbed of self- 
help and self-respect through habits en- 
gendered by the unwise and sometimes 
criminal legislation of the past, in fact, 
pour in vitriol and caustic, instead of oil 
and wine, into the wounds of the pauper. 
But the reference is necessary to remind us of 
how little we think of the consequences of 
our acts ; and to suggest the question how 
far those who act thus are worthy of being 
intrusted with greater power, how little they 
aré preparing themselves for the discharge of 
weightier duties in the future. How do we, 
as a matter of fact, act in ordinary matters of 
charity? We are on a committee to bestow 
a pension, to elect to an asylum or a school. 
Is there any sense of discharging a trust with 
reference to the community at large? Gene- 
rally we act on the merest-personal considera- 
tions. We have been asked to give our 
votes ; those who asked us gave us theirs in 
a similar case. The person is a relation; a 
friend, a dependant. The misery of the in- 
dividual case weighs-upon us. But surely if 
the judicial aspect of the duty was before us, 
we should take a wider outlook. We should 
consider not so much the effect of our charity 
on the individual, but on the community of 
which he is a member; we should in the 
highest light think of it as affecting the in- 
terests of the kingdom of which both of us 
are members. If it could be shown that, 
warped by partiality, we had passed a sentence 
which would encourage others in those habits 


which produce the very misery we are trying 
to relieve, those habits which are the worst 
enemies of the community or the kingdom, 
then we should be seen to be unjust judges, 
who have been bribed by undue influence to 
turn away the really needy from his rights, 
and to strengthen the hands of the wicked. 
We cannot see the evil of our conduct except 
in the light of its effects, and therefore, though 
it seems to be a digression from our main 
point, let us ask what must be the effect of 
the constant creation of large funds to help 
the families of those who, having been in 
| receipt of wages at which our east-end poor 
would rejoice, are suddenly deprived by 
accident or death of the power of maintaining 
their belongings? Could any plan better be 
devised to make them spend freely than the 
assurance that the suddenness of the fate 
which overtakes them will create such sympa- 
thy that their families will be amply provided 
for? If the funds must be raised, at least let 
them be distributed in proportion to the in- 
surance the man has effected during his life, 
and let the man who makes no provision be 
branded as an enemy to society. In our pre- 
sent way of charity we, in our pity for the 
special cases, lose sight of the wrong done to 
the needy whose cases are not made thus 
prominent, who none the less have fought a 
better fight. And meanwhile we are losing 
the discipline which comes of wise self-repres- 
;sion, We are losing that insight into 
: character which the careful consideration of 
| a difficult case entails. We are losing that 
knowledge of our relation to God, and His 
relation to us, which in these later days may 
be thus best studied. In old times the con- 
ditions of society were such that this matter 
had in the main to be studied in the relations 
of a shepherd to his sheep, of the husband- 
man to his vineyard—the human relation- 
ships of the great mass of men were hardly 
ft symbols of the divine. The teaching 
of our Lord advanced this study, claimed 
for man made in the image of God a 
power of seeing in the human the Divine 
ideal, and thank God, the influence of His 
life and teaching on the world has, in the 
ages since, made the study more possible. 
But let us turn to the second saying, which, if 
it be apocryphal, has yet in it the ring of His 
teaching who saw in the merchantman seek- 
ing goodly pearls, not avarice to be avoided, 
but earnestness to be copied, who’ bade us 
make friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, was the friend of publicans, 
and chose one of them as His apostle. Be 
ye good business men—let us read the words. 
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And the very first lesson the business man 
learns is the risk of an unwise investment. 
Be sure he was no beginner who sold his all 
to buy the pearl of great price. Smallermen 
make their gains in smaller ways. He was 
neither the niggard of the last century type, 
nor the speculator of our days, but a man 
who could wait, and do a bold thing when 
experience justified it. But to talk of charity 
and business in the same breath seems absurd. 
In one respect we copy the worst type of 
business men, in flash advertisements, and in 
the determination to get money by all means. 


In all other respects we are more like chil- | 


dren near a sweet-shop than money-changers 
at business. In charity how few think of in- 
vesting their money, of waiting till a really 
good object comes before them and helping 
it adequately. Asarule we spend our money 
in doles on any harrowing case, and then, like 
the children aforesaid, see something on which 
we would have liked to spend the money 
which is gone. Three things seem specially to 
be wanted in almsgiving. First, the setting 
apart a regular sum for charity ; putting it on 
one side as a man puts by his money for rent 
and taxes, for education and clothing, consider- 
ing it a claim on his resources, not allowing the 
amount spent to depend on the accident of 
appeals. The principle of laying-by in store as 


God has blessed us is, one fears, little observed. | 
We give according to the fervour of the ap-_ 
peal, the obstinacy of the beggar, the fascina- | 
tion of a bazaar, or the social rank of the | 


concert giver. If charity be not so given in 
most cases, what mean the advertisements 
which differ not in style and taste, but only 
in the object for which money is asked, from 
the appeals to join a company—appeals of 


which a French writer said, in speaking of an | 


untruthful man—he lied—he lied like—a 
prospectus? The appeal to unworthy motives 
is killing out the spirit of charity. We think 
of the money, not of the meaning of giving. 
Secondly, we want wise management of 
charity as an investment. We want not 
merely to spend the money we have, but to 
watch where it goes. Charitable people say 
hard things of the Charity Organization 
Society. ‘Those who have worked on the 
district committees know that though it isno 
faultless institution, it has at least riveted on 
the minds of the charitable the difficulty of 
wise giving. A member of sucha committee 
will generally find that he spends not less 
but a good deal more directly than in the 
days of doles. He gathers up the driblets 
of charity which wasted themselves on a 
thirsty soil, and turns them into a reservoir. 





And the result is that the return induces him 
to spend more largely on a good case. He 
spends at any rate on one or two cases, which 
are thereby thoroughly relieved, what he dis- 
tributed over a dozen more or less deserving, 
none of which were really bettered. In the 
undeserving cases he did positive harm. In 
the deserving cases with so small a dole he 
could do little good. Now he spends his 
money with thought. He may sometimes even 
have for months a balance ; but the ‘good’ 
; case comes and then he wants his savings. 
The business parallel is pretty exact. Aman 
who knows of a good thing does not invest 
only in shillings. He puts in all he has 
saved by wise management. And as a good 
many men have had to learn this by the bitter 
experience of ill-chosen investment, so let us 
trust our experience in charity may lead to 
the same result. The third thing we want is 
a business way of doing matters. The Charity 
Organization Society is only a pioneer, and 
if men do not like it let them establish some- 
thing else. Each parish should have a Charity 
| Board, such as exists, for instance, under the 
| direction of the vicar of St. Mary, Maryle- 
| bone. Churchmen and nonconformists, shop- 
| keepers and men of leisure, sit side by side to 
| consider the cases of distress. When charity 
is properly managed, it will have nothing 
to do with denominations. The knowledge 
of each individual acquired through his busi- 
ness or religious relations will be useful in 
determining the need of each case. But relief 
will no longer be connected with such and 
such a body. The reproach which makes so 
many working men of independent character 
stand off trom religion altogether will be done 
away. Men will feel they are relieved be- 
cause they are in need, not because they 
belong to this or that Church. Clergymen 
will no longer be obliged to sign as a qualifi- 
cation for a pension, such a paper as came 
the other day into the writer’s hands, “I here- 
by certify that is a regular attendant at 

Church, and a cemmunicant.” Perhaps 
many parishes will then develop a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has been hitherto a 
mute inglorious Gladstone, to sketch out a 
budget,and enable the charitable of the locality 
to forecast what amount will be required of 
them for the year to be spent by the Charity 
Board. If these three requisites for business- 
like charity were fulfilled, we should put 
almsgiving on a new basis. 

It will attain a higher dignity when the 
difficulty of the work is seen, and it will 
meet with consideration worthy of the work. 
The case stands thus. He who “was rich, 
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yet for our sakes became poor that we 
through His poverty might be rich,” found 
the work hard work. It cost him thirty-three 
years’ work, and a death for which we have no 
epithet. The disciple is not above his mas- 
ter: is it likely that we can with ease vicari- 
ously relieve the misery of the world ? No; we 
must have something of His spirit, work with 
somewhat of His method. Some thirty years 
since the engineers at Dover built a sea-wall; 
they built it strong and thick in a line at 
right-angles to the swell. The waves dashed 
against it, and their force was increased by 
the resistance it offered. They broke over 
the softer ground behind, till, the support 
being washed away, the wall became an easy 
prey to their violence. Then the engineers, 


wise by experience, built the wall in a semi- 
circle ; the waves dashed along it, and, finding 
no resistance, were diverted at the end of the 
wall into the sea, and harmlessly expended 
themselves on an unresisting medium. Our 
charity has hitherto lacked this element 
of thought. It has met evil by opposing 
money-bags to misery. The money-bags have 
been dissipated, but the misery has not 
abated. 

To meet the misery of man, human thought, 
human exertion, the lack of which has caused 
the misery, must be called into activity. 
The evil thus met will not overpower the 
agencies created to resist it. It will melt 
away before the agencies called into existence 





by the example of our Divine Master. 





ELECTRICITY, THE FORCE OF THE FUTURE. 


wy ae is Electricity? This is a ques- 
tion which has always perplexed us 
and perplexes us still. This perplexity is, 
however, of little consequence, for we have 
of late years made enormous strides in the 
applications of this subtle force. We are 
now getting a fair acquaintance with elec- 
tricity, and this acquaintance is giving us 
lessons as to the sources from which it can 
best be obtained, and how it can be em- 
ployed. 

We read of the old philosopher Thales 
rubbing a piece of yellow amber on his rough 
baize. garment, and then picking up with it 
bits of down and floating feathers. This 
experiment of the old Greek philosopher, 
dated 600 years before Christ, seems to have 
no connection whatever with the elaborate 
plans now adopted for developing electricity 
that gives us light of such intensity as to 
compare with the sun for brilliancy, and heat 
so intense that it can even volatize refractory 
carbon. In both cases, however, the force is 
the same, the difference is in the intensity. 
Thales not only rubbed the amber and lifted 
up light substances by its influence, but he 
endeavoured to explain the cause. He said 
the amber held a soul or essence which was 
awakened by friction, and went forth from 
the body in which it had previously lain 
dormant, and brought back the small particles 
by the invisible effluvium which it emitted. 
This was the first hint given to the world 
of this subtle force which resides in every- 
thing and is as universal as gravitation itself ; 
and from this substance, amber—electron— 
the name electricity itself is derived. 


We have after this no more direct notice 
of this force till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when Dr. Gilbert announced 
to the world a list of about twenty substances, 
Kwhich he rubbed, and with them attracted 
not only light floating bodies, “ but all solid 
mattgrs whatever, including metals, water, 
and oil.” We next hear of Mr. Boyle and 
Otto Guericke making experiments, and 
to the former is accredited the first seeing of 
the electric light, while the latter was the first 
to make an electric machine. This machine 
consisted of a sulphur ball which was turned 
on an axis, and the hand was pressed near 
it to serve as a rubber. From this, the 
delighted philosopher obtained not only 
flashes of light, but the snapping of the 
electric spark. To this philosopher is as- 
cribed the discovery of electrical repulsion. 
He observed that when a feather or any light 
substance was electrified and detached from 
the surface of the body from which it was 
charged, it would not again go near that 
body, but was driven away. Upon these 
experiments of attraction and repulsion, 
Otto Guericke endeavoured to explain 
the motion of the moon round the earth, and 
it was not till the discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton were made known that this notion 
was dispelled. 

Thus little by little more became known. 
Experiments also proved that certain sub- 
stances conducted electricity freely and others 
did not; and that those substances which 
gave out electricity freely when excited were 
the very worst conductors, and vice versd. 

Next came the discovery of the’ Leyden 
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jar, by which it was found that electricity 
could be stored up ; and a number of Leyden 
jars were arranged in a series and thus a 
battery was formed. With batteries of this 
description Franklin is said to have suc- 
ceeded in magnetizing steel needles. This 
is the first notice of the connection between 
magnetism and electricity. Among other 
experiments he drew electricity from the 
clouds by means of a kite, and proved it 
to be identical with that obtained by an 
ordinary machine. 

A new phase was given to the science 
when, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
the discoveries of Galvani and Volta led to 
another method of setting free electricity, by 
the combination called the galvanic battery. 
In all such battery arrangements electricity 
is set free by chemical force, ze. by two 
metals of an opposite character, one of which 
readily dissolves in the acid liquid used in 
charging. A simple cell of such an arrange- 
ment we show in Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.* 


How then is electricity produced? In 
many ways. If we take ‘the ordinary plate 
or cylinder machine, mechanical energy must 
be employed to work the machine, this 
energy is changed into electric energy; in the 
battery, chemical action of acid on the zinc, 
ze. chemical energy, is changed into electrical 
energy. 

We cannot create force, any more than we 
can create matter. A force of one kind can 
only be gained at the expense of another 
kind of force. Take an ordinary case of rub- 
bing two bits of wood together: they become 
heated ; the mechanical work of friction 
is thus changed into heat. 
rubbing a piece of amber, sealing wax, or 
ebonite with flannel, muscular force is used, 


1 to 4 are reproduced by permission from Des- 
‘ Natural Philosophy.” 
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In the case of | 





and the force is transformed into electric 
force, that gives to the amber, sealing wax, 
or ebonite the power of lifting bits of paper, 
pith balls, or any light substances. When 
the foreé is dissipated, another supply of 
mechanical energy is necessary to excite the 
electrical; and we must bear this in mind, 
that any force generated will give out exactly 
as much energy as is given to it; but a good 
deal goes off as heat. 

In the ordinary electric machine the elec- 
tric energy produced is entirely developed 
from mechanical work; but not all the me- 
chanical work is changed into electricity, fora 
part of it is dissipated in heat. A very pretty 
illustration, of mechanical force developing 
electricity, is to take two plates of metal, 
one of copper, another of zinc; having 
attached to each an insulating handle, join 
to each plate a wire connected with a delicate 
galvanometer ; on gently striking the plates 
together a current of electricity is detected 
by the deflection of the needle, and a similar 
current is produced on separating them, but 
the needle will move in the opposite direc- 
tion. The mere act of stirring up a little 
milk as it is boiling is sufficient to set free 
electricity, and even the smallest mechanical 
action can, under proper control, be shown 
to produce electricity. 

Again, on the other hand, electric action 
can be changed into mechanical energy, or 
heating energy ; and chemical energy can be 
changed into heat force and electric energy. 

Take, for example, a current of electricity 
from a battery : this can be carried by a wire, 
which must be covered with some insulating 
substance, several times round a piece of 


soft iron, as in Fig. 2; the iron at once 
becomes a magnet. It at once, if free to 
move, arranges itself north and south, and 
acts in every way like a permanent magnet. 
Here the chemical force from the battery is 
changed into magnetic force, which travels 
along the wire. In fact, the wire itself ac- 
quires magnetic powers, and magnetism is 
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only another form of electricity. If we take 


a helix of wire by itself, as in Fig. 3, and 





send through it a current from the battery, 
the wire becomes strongly magnetised, which 
may readily be tested. If the N. end of a 
permanent magnet be presented to the N. 
end of the coil, repulsion at once takes place, 
but if the S. end be presented, attraction 
is the result. The wire will also be found 
to have risen in temperature. A part there- 
fore of the chemical force is changed into 
electrical, and a part into heat force. 

A bar of iron magnetised from a battery 
is called an electro-magnet. The difference 
between a piece of iron that is not mag- 
netised and a magnet is, that the former 
attracts both poles alike, but in magnets 
like poles repel and unlike poles attract. 

Several discoveries of the late Sir Hum- 
phry Davy were due to the chemical work 
which he was able to get out of the first 
really large battery that was made. This 
was at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, where he put together as many as 
two thousand cells of copper and zinc 
couples. With a current from this enormous 
arrangement potassium and sodium were 
first separated in their elementary form from 
the salts containing them. With this same 
arrangement which gave such good chemical 
results, Sir Humphry Davy first produced 
the heating effect on two charcoal points at 
the ends of the wires leading from the bat- 
tery, so as to get a very brilliant electric light. 
This was the first electric light of any inten- 
sity that had ever been witnessed. In this 
case zinc was being dissolved in the battery 
by the acid, thus setting free chemical force 
and heat force of very great intensity. The 





zinc, in fact, was the fuel employed for sup- 
plying the energy. 

Still later Mr. Gassiott made a much larger 
battery, consisting of nine thousand couples ; 
but this has been eclipsed by an immensely 
larger and more powerful arrangement by 
Dr. Warren De la Rue. This is the largest 
battery, we believe, that has ever been made, 
and consists of the enormous number of 
fourteen thousand six hundred cells, and its 
results are as magnificent as the proportions 
of the battery itself. 

Electric force developed in this form from 
batteries at the expense of zinc is too costly 
for general employment as a mechanical 
or lighting agent. The electricity em- 
ployed for all working purposes is more 
cheaply derived from the combustion of coal, 
and the battery, for these purposes, has 
been discarded. 

The steam-engine has become our great 
producer of electric force, and the one object 
of inventors now is to get out of the engine 
the utmost electric energy at the least pos 
sible cost. 

Combined with the steam -engine we 
must mention the discovery of the late Dr. 
Faraday, the discoverer of electro-magnet- 
ism, who first contrived a very ingenious 
machine for showing that not only will a 
magnet revolve. round a wire, carrying a 
battery current of electricity, but that such 
a conducting wire itself will revolve round 
a magnet. The powerful magneto-dynamic 
machines that are now used to produce 
powerful electric currents are the results of 
the labours of this earnest philosopher. 
Another important discovery due to Fara- 
day is that electric currents can be induced 
or given to wires, or cores of iron, without 
their being in agtual comtact with the sources 
of electricity. .The_ skilful combinations of 
these principles -have been applied in the 
construction of. the Gramme, the Siemens, 
the Brush, the Biirgin, and the various other 
magneto-motor machines which are now 
giving us the electric light at a comparatively 
small cost. A brief deseription of the 
earliest and simplest of these machines must 
suffice for our purpose ; the later and more 
complicated forms are only more complete 
developments of the same principles. 

A very simple experiment will suffice to 
show even the most uninitiated what is 
meant by an induced current. If a small 
permanent magnet be held near to a piece of 
soft iron, the piece of iron becomes a magnet 
and will hold up small pieces of iron or 
iron filings ; on removing the iron from the 
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influence of the magnet, the force disappears 
and the pieces of iron no longer cling to it. 
The same effect is produced if a bar magnet 
is placed in a coil of wire, also if one coil be 
inserted within another coil. This was the 
discovery of Faraday in 1831, and it was 
very quickly applied in the construction of 
the various magneto-electric machines. The 
first was made by causing a magnet to re- 
volve close to a double coil of wire, and 
this developed in the coil powerful currents 
of electricity. The next most successful 
arrangement was that which fixed the battery 
of permanent magnets and made a double 
coil of wire to revolve close to and opposite 
the poles of the magnet, before which they 
are rotated with great speed by an endless 
band carried round the circumference of the 
axis and of the large wheel. This is known 
as Clarke’s machine, and is shown in Fig, 4. 





Fig. 4. 


Here again the mechanical energy of turning 
the handle which rotates the double coil is 
changed into electric energy, and the more 
rapid the rotation the greater'the amount 
of electricity set free. 

Just one word of explanation as to how 
the electric currents are formed. 

The cores of the electro-magnets are 
fixed to an iron plate, so that they really 
form an electro-magnet of the horse-shoe form. 


By magnetic repulsion the N end is always 
opposite the S end of the permanent magnets, 
and the magnetic intensity is greatest when 
the electro-magnet is horizontal, as in Fig. 4; 
but in the course of its rotation it is as often 
vertical as horizontal, then the current is weak- 
est; then at every half revolution it will be 
horizontal, but its magnetism will be reversed, 
for the coil being reversed, its poles must 
necessarily be changed. These rotations 
are, however, so rapid, and the change of 
polarity equally rapid, that the effect is ap- 
parently to produce a continuous current. 
This current is conveyed along wires, and 
can be used for lighting, heating, or chemical 
work, as may be required. ‘The wires are 
connected with metallic springs that press 
continually on the axis of the electro- 
magnet, which axis is cut in two, and a 
| piece of bone or box-wood inserted, to insu- 

late one half from the other. The 
current circulates in one direction 
only as long as the electro-magnet 
is passing from one horizontal 
position to the other, then it is 
reversed, and so on during every 
half rotation. 

In this simple machine we have 
the secret of all the elaborate elec- 
tro-motors now used for lighting 
purposes. The permanent mag- 
nets are, however, frequently re- 
placed by electro-magnets; or, if 
permanent magnets are employed, 
they are generally very weak, for 
the rapid rotation of the electro- 
magnet is found to react on the 
other so that each is immensely 
strengthened. The magnets are 
combined in series so as to pro- 
duce the greatest effect, and the 
rotation of the armatures in many 
cases reaches as many as eight 
hundred revolutions per minute. A 
small machine of this kind will 
drive a lathe, or work a saw; a 
large one will give a powerful light, 
or do such heavy mechanical work 
as driving looms, turning larger 
lathes or heavier saws. 

As we have referred to both the galvanic 
battery and the steam-engine as our source 
of energy for working these machines, we may 
note this difference. In burning coal a large 





portion of its energy is dissipated in heat, 
whereas when a battery is employed nearly 
eight-ninths of its work is converted into elec- 
tric energy. One pound of coal, however, 
will do as much work in a steam-engine in 
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Electric Force from the Falls of Niggara.—A Sketch of the Future. 


driving a dynamo machine as nine pounds 
of zinc burnt in a battery, and thirty pounds 
of coal cost the same as one pound of zinc, 
which is considerably in favour of coal. We 
have also several engines well adapted for 
the purpose of driving dynamo machines, 
worked entirely by gas. In many respects 
these gas-engines are preferable to the fur- 
nace engines in which coal is used, for they 
are cleaner, and are always ready for work. 
Falling water may also be employed for de- 
veloping electric energy. This is not merely 
an idea, but has been worked out in fact, for Sir 
William Armstrong, at Craigside, near New- 
castle, is now using the water from a running 
brook to work a turbine which produces a 
force equal to that of a four horse-power 
engine ; so, as he says, “the brook lights his 
house.” It has been said that the Falls of 
Niagara could develop enough electricity to 
light the whole city of New York, and that the 
electric current for such a purpose could be 
brought to that city by means of a small wire. 
In our sketch we have supposed that the 
Falis are not only able to light the city 
of New York, but that the electric motors, 
worked by large turbines, with water diverted 
from the Falls, could work looms, drive tram- 
cars and boats, and supply houses with small 
currents for working even the sewing-machine. 
On the same principle sufficient energy might 





be developed by the rise and fall of the 
tidal water of the Thames to light up a 
great part of the City of London. With 
proper application the greater number of 
waterfalls and running streams—energy now 
wasted—could be utilised, and electricity as 
an illuminator could be cheaply enjoyed. 
Windmills could even be employed for the 
purpose ; but the uncertainty of this force 
could not be relied upon, so that as a sub- 
stitute merely could it be employed. 

The various methods by which electricity 
is best conveyed from the generator to the 
spot where it is destined to perform its work 
must be left out here. Some philosophers 
of the present day have proposed that we 
should have gigantic central engines to work 
lynamo-electric machines, and from these 
wires should be laid conveying a current of 
electricity to various towns requiring it for 
work of different kinds. These engines, if 
steam were employed, should be near to our 
coal-pits, so as to cheapen as much as pos- 
sible the cost of production. If placed at 
the bottom of the coal-pit, the fuel for 
such an engine could be used without 
even the cost of bringing the fuel to the sur- 
face. 

In our remarks we have confined our 
attention mostly to electricity employed for 
lighting purposes. We are not limited to this 
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use, for it is already being employed to drive 
a locomotive in Paris, and a railway made at 
Berlin by Messrs. Siemens is still success- 
fully at work, while an experiment of the 
same kind is going on at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham ; this may be a mere beginning 
of its use for putting off our lines the 
engines worked by steam. Electricity for 
driving engines on the Metropolitan lines of 
railway, On our various tram lines, and espe- 
cially on such a line as is proposed for our 
Channel Tunnel scheme, would be a very great 
advantage over the now, old steam-engine 
system. Not the least advantage of using 
electricity for purposes of locomotion would 
be the lighter construction of cars, lines, 
and bridges, thus cheapening considerably 
the first cost of construction. Another 
advantage would be that every car would carry 
its own motor, and would therefore be more 
easily controlled, both for stopping and pro- 
pelling purposes. 

When electricity is employed either for 
lighting or engine purposes, the air is not con- 
taminated by carbonic acid gas and other 
poisonous products, which make ventilation 
a matter of so much difficulty in all tunnel 
schemes. Electricity may also be used for 


heating purposes—water can be readily boiled 


by its application. 

We have not in this paper answered 
our first question, but we have shown how 
readily electricity can be developed from other 
forces, and how easily it can be itself con- 
verted into an energy of another kind. What 
electricity will do for us in the future we 
will not attempt to predict beyond this, that 
it admits of being employed in so very many 
ways that it undoubtedly will do more for us 
than the most enthusiastic amongst us have 
ever yet ventured to hope. Even while we 
write we see that a Frenchman has discovered 
an arrangement by which electricity can be 
stored in small quantities and made available 
for household lighting and workshop appli- 
ances. 

Sir William Thomson’s experiments on this 
battery arrangement are so interesting and 
important that we cannot close this paper 
without taking some notice of them. 

The battery itself, which is called a secon- 
dary battery because it receives its charge of 
electricity from either a dynamo machine or 
another battery, is the invention of M. 
Faure. Itconsists of two lead plates covered 
with redlead enclosed in felt and, to keep 
them in small space, rolled up. Those 
sent to Sir William Thomson consisted 
of four separate batteries, each rolled into a 





spiral of about five inches in diameter and 
ten inches in height. They contained aiter- 
nate sheets of metallic lead and lead-oxide 
wrapped in felt moistened with acidulated 
water. ‘The whole was enclosed in a wooden 
box of about a cubic foot, and weighed 
75 lbs. The electrodes were flattened down 
outside the box, and the battery, after being 
charged by M. Faure at Paris on a Tuesday, 
reached Sir William Thomson at Glasgow late 
on the Thursday evening following, or about 
seventy-two hours after it was charged. This 
wonderful “box of electricity,” as Sir W. Thom- 
son called it, “held in the space of one cubic 
foot a power equivalent to nearly one million 
of foot-pounds.” Imagine this box brought 
all the way from Paris to Glasgow, with its 
store of electric energy which could be used 
in any way and at any time, and losing none . 
in its transit! This storing of preserved 
energy for use at any time has long been a 
problem that electricians have endeavoured 
to solve. As Sir William Thomson says, “it is 
an aspiration which he scarcely expected or 
hoped to live to see realised.” Should the 
severe tests that this eminent electrician is 
carrying out prove satisfactory, the problem 
may then be said to be fairly solved. 

One very interesting application was of 
a Surgical kind, and is given by Sir William 
Thomson as follows: “A few days ago 
my colleague, Professor George Buchanan, 
carried away from my laboratory one of 
the lead cells, weighing about 18 lbs,,:in 
his carriage, and by it ignited the thick 
platinum wire of a galvanic écraseur, and 
bloodlessly removed a nzvoid tumour from 
the tongue of a young boy in about a minute 
of time. The operation would have occupied 
over ten minutes if performed by the ordinary 
chain écraseur, as it must have been had the 
Faure cell not been available, because in the 
circumstances the surgical electrician, with 
his paraphernalia of voltaic battery to be set 
up beforehand, would not have been prac- 
tically admissible.” 

The announcement that this marvellous box 
contained a stored energy equal to a million 
foot-pounds seemed startling to many who 
read this announcement in the Zimes. As 
the amount of energy given out by a machine 
is always reckoned by what engineers call 
“units of work,” it is well to note what it 
means. The work required to lift 1 Ib. 1 ft. 
high is called “ one unit of work,” and to raise 
1 lb. 10 ft., or ro lbs, 1 ft. high, would be 
ten units of work. So the energy of the elec- 
tricity stored in this small box was capable, by 
its proper application to a machine, of rais- 
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ing 10,000 lbs. roo ft. high. The wonderful 
part is, however, that a portion of the energy 
can be used at one place and a portion at 
another, and it may be drawn off, as it were, 
in driblets for purposes requiring small power, 
and its total results would be equal to a force 
required to raise 1,000,000 lbs. 1 ft. high. 
The energy of this battery can be used for 
lighting, heating, or mechanical work, or it 
‘can be divided among all these purposes. 
We may therefore in a short time probably 
be able to get in a store of electricity to light 





our houses, work the sewing-machine, turn a 
lathe, or boil our kettle ; and when this sup- 
ply is finished, send the box back to be freshly 
filled. This store of energy, however, must 
be obtained at a cost less than that of gas 
to make it popular. But we only have to wait. 

In Mr. Hunt’s “ Poetry of Science” we 
meet with this expression, which seems to be 
every year nearer its fulfilment, “ Electricity 
and mechanics promise to subdue both time 
and space.” What, then, will be the future 
of the energy of electricity ? 


JOHN A. BOWER. 





THE CLAPHAM SECT.* 


Sg ee be thy greenery, and sweet thy grass, 
Fair-memoried Clapham! for there lived in thee, 
Far from the selfish strife of class with class, 
A pure white-vested gospel company, 
Who brewed rich brewst of Christian love to soothe 
The soreness of the time. The world will still 
Paint Nature’s face, and bastardise the truth 
With blazoned lies and meretricious skill ; 
But, while they fed their gaze With gilded shows, 
Ye ploughed and delved, and sowed the loamy lea 
With germing seed that gentle-bladed grows 
Into the branchy firmness of a tree 
Dropping rich fruit, from whose rare fulness Fame 
Weaves leafy crowns to grace each honoured name. 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 





THE HORSE AND HIS OWNER. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
PART II. 


| gran the preceding description of the!laminz set side by side, and admirably 
hoof, the reader will have seen that it; suited for clinging to projecting stones when 
is a structure of exceeding complexity, and | the animal is picking its way over steep or 
that if it be considered insufficient for hard | rocky ground. So sure-footed indeed is the 
work on artificial roads, any appliances for animal, that in most places where a man can 
increasing its efficiency ought to interfere as | climb on his hands and knees an unshod horse 
little as possible with its natural condition, | can follow him. The sure-footedness of the 
and only to be attached by those who under- | mule is proverbial, and yet there is no appre- 
stand its structure. ‘ ciable difference in the form and structure of 

Three of the leading principles of the | the two creatures. Indeed, the hoof of the ass 
untouched hoof are—(1) its constant andj is formed exactly like that of the horse, and 
unequal growth to compensate for friction ; | only differs from it in being rather longer and 
(2) its elasticity ; and (3) its central bearing. ; narrower in proportion to its size. Its horny 

All these objects are attained by the three | crust is meant to be worn away by constant 
kinds of horn which compose the hoof, | friction against the hard grounds just as ‘the 
provided that they are allowed to act without * See the admirable article on this most interesting chapter 
human interference. There is the hard | of.the religious lite of England in Sir JaMes STEPHENS’ 


“Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” originally published 
external horn of the crust, formed of flat | inthe faimburgh Review. 
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incisive teeth of the rodents are kept in order 
by perpetually gnawing hard substances. 

The pawing and scraping of the foot, which 
people are apt to admire as a proof of 
“blood” or spirit, is owing to the rapid 
growth of the front portion of the crust. 
Being protected from friction by the shoe, it 
grows without hindrance, and so disturbs the 
balance of the animal, tilting it backwards 
just as we should be if we removed the thick 
leather of the boot-heel to the toe. Not 
knowing that the iron shoe is in the way, the 
hos'se tries to scrape down the front of the 
hoof, so as to bring him to his proper 
bearings, and is actuated, not by exuberance 
of spirits, but by uneasiness of foot. 

Then comes the sole, serving to protect 
the sensitive interior of the hoof from the 
loose and sharp stones, and falling off in 
successive flakes as it is worn out. Lastly 
comes the india-rubber-like “ frog,” occupying 
the centre of the hoof, and being ex- 
actly analogous to the footpads of a 
dog or cat. To remove or lessen the 
frog, so as to throw all the weight on 
the crust, is like cutting away the foot- 
pads of the dog and making it walk on 
the tips of its claws. 

The remarkable structure called the 
“external frog” is also meant for per- 
petually wearing away and renewal. It 
is not rubbed off like the horn of the 
crust, nor flaked off like that of the 
sole, but drops off in ragged flaps 
which need no touch of the farrier’s 
knife, and will not produce thrush or 
any other ailment if suffered to remain until 
they fall of their own accord. 

Now, if the hoof be protected from 
friction, as is the case when shoes are added, 
it is evident that the horn must be artificially 
removed, otherwise the hoof would assume 
a shape like that of the Falkland Island horse, 
figured on page 430. The use of the knife is 
therefore a necessity, as far as removing the 
crust goes, and even in Japan, where the 
shoes are tied and not nailed to the hoof, the 
crust has to be pared, just as those who do no 
hard manual work are obliged to pare their 
nails. It is also evident that as the hoof 
grows unequally it must be trimmed un- 
equally, and more material must be removed 
where it grows fastest. 

Secondly, as the hoof is elastic, it is 
evident that jt ought not to be confined by a 
rigid and non-elastic shoe ; and lastly, as in 
the untouched hoof the weight of the animal 
is thrown on the central “frog,” toward which 
the various elastic structures converge, the 


shod hoof ought to allow of the same central 
| bearing. 
| The accompanying diagrams will explain 
| the theory of the central bearing better than 
| words alone can do. 

In the first diagram, we have at Fig. 1 a 
plan of the springs used in carriages. The 
weight of the carriage rests on the ends of 





Fig. 1.—Carriage Springs. 


the springs, the centres of which bear on the 
axle. Now, supposing that we were to cut 
| away the central bearing and transfer it to 
| the ends, we render the springs useless for all 
| practical purposes, as is indicated in Fig. 2. 
| Below, at Fig. 3, is seen a similar chart of the 


hoof, with a section of the shoe as newly 


applied to it. The lettering shows the cor- 
responding portions of each figure. 

A very natural question is often asked by 
those who really wish to do their best for the 
horse, z.e. whether the frog could grow suffi- 
ciently to reach the ground when the shoe 
is on the foot. This it certainly can do, but 
if the shoe be a thick one, the frog will be 
obliged to increase to an abnormal depth, 
and therefore might wrench the sensitive 
tissues painfully if suddenly pressed on one 
side. Our finger nails, if allowed to grow too 
long, are apt to produce the same effect. 

There is one shoe, known as _ the 
“Charlier,” which only covers the fore-part 
of the hoof, and which, being imbedded in the 
horn, does not raise the hoof off the ground, 
and so enables the frog to grow to its proper 
length. Some little care is needed in putting 
on the Charlier shoe, and it must be renewed 
at rather short intervals. But the ease and 
safety with which the horse so shod can tread, 
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and the lightness of the weight attached to 
the hoof, are advantages which more than 
compensate for the trouble. 





“ Charlier” Shoe modified by Fleming. 


Within the last few years owners of horses 
have gradually come to understand the object 
of the frog, and have ordered their farriers 
to leave it untouched. The opposition of 
nearly all farriers, and even of some veterinary 
surgeons, has been wonderfully aroused by the 
suggestion, and some of their reasons are quite 
as ludicrous as those given by the advocates 
of “ worming” dogs’ tongues, cropping their 
ears, and biting off their tails. Not only in 
one, but in several places, I have found men 
who assert that “thrush” is produced by 
neglecting to cut the frog. The horn 
hangs from the uncut . frog in ragged 
strips, and then, according to their ideas, the 
dirt works its way between them into the 
interior of the hoof, sets up inflammation, and 
causes thrush. 

Now, I wonder how wild horses manage to 
trim their hoofs, and how many of them 
suffer from thrush. If any one can produce 
the hoof of a wild horse that is affected 
with thrush, I will engage to eat that hoof, 
horn, bone, and thrush together. 

During the controversy which has lately 
been aroused respecting the shoe and the 
hoof, it has been mentioned more than once 
that when a young horse has been ridden and 
driven without having his feet protected by 
shoes, he has gone admirably at first, but 
after he has travelled some miles his feet have 
given way, the hoofs being worn down to the 
quick, and the animal unable to move a step. 
Several persons who have tried the experi- 
ment and met with this result, have written to 
the effect that they have given the horse a fair 
trial without shoes, but that the hard arti- 
ficial roads have been too much for him. 

Such a result might have been expected. 
In every case when I had made inquiries it 





turned out that the horse had been taken 
from soft pasture land where he had passed 
all his previous life, and had been taken over 
the stony road without any preparation. Of 
course his hoofs gave way. But had he been 
kept for some time on hard, stony ground, such 
as is the natural condition for which the hoof 
is constructed, the horn would have become 
hard enough to perform its complex duties. 

It is scarcely possible to find better advice 
than that which was given by Xenophon in 
his treatise on “ Horsemanship,” written some- 
where about the time when the prophet 
Malachi lived. 

No one was better qualified than Xenophon 
to give advice, and there is.no one whose 
advice can demand more respect. As a 
general, the Wellington of his day; as a 
writer, the crystalline and artful simplicity of 
his style is curiously like that of our own 
Addison ; as a hunter, and, indeed, in all 
kinds of sport, he was the acknowledged 
authority of his time, as is shown in his 
“ Cyzegeticus.” With regard to the horse, 
the man who conducted that marvellous 
“Retreat of the Ten Thousand” over so 
fong and difficult a track, was likely to under- 
stand the management of the horse’s hoof. 
Here are some of his dicta. 

“To prevent stable floors from being 
smooth, they should have stones similar to a 
horse’s hoofs in size inserted in the ground, 
for such stable floors give firmness to the 
feet of horses that stand on them. 

“The groom must also lead the horse out 
of the stable to the place where he is to comb 
him ; and he should be tied away from the 
manger after his morning’s feed, that he may 
come to his evening’s meal with the greater 
appetite. 

“The ground outside the stable may be 
put into excellent condition, and serve to 
strengthen the horse’s feet, if a man lays 
down here and there four or five loads of 
round stones, each large enough to fill the 
two hands, and weighing about a pound, 
surrounding them with an iron rim, so that 
they may not be scattered. For, as the 
horse stands on these, he will be in much the 
same condition as if he were to travel part of 
every day on a stony road, 

‘“‘ A horse must also move his hoofs while 
he is being rubbed down, or when he is 
annoyed with flies, as much as when he is 
walking, and the stones which are thus spread 
about strengthen the frogs of the feet.”— 
“ Horsemanship ” (“ Hipparchicus ”), ch. iv. 
§§ 3—5. Watson’s Translation. 

The almost universal idea that the horse’s 
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hoof is all very well for its own country, but is 
unable to withstand the artificial roads of our 
country, is utterly absurd to those who know 
anything of the various soils habitually 
traversed by the wild horse. The very worst 
road in England is as a Turkey carpet to a 
new gravel walk when compared to the rocks, 
sand, morasses, sage-brush, and shingle, which 
the wild horse traverses with perfect ease. 
And I am sure that if we would only give the 
natural hoof a fair trial, it would be found 
2qual to its work, whether for saddle or 
draught. It answers in Italy, where the 
roads are harder, steeper, and sharper, and 
more slippery than ours, and why it should 
not answer in England I cannot understand. 

Here, for example, is an extract of a letter 
lately addressed by a resident in Naples to a 
friend in Bristol. 

* Rome and Naples are both paved with 
lava, which with the least frost becomes as 
slippery as our own roads in a frost. Most 


of the. valuable horses were unshod on the 
hind feet, while some had no shoes on at all, 
and their hoofs were in capital condition, 
though the lava was as hard as granite.” 
Only a few days before writing these lines, I 
was conversing with a friend who had lived 
for some time in Italy and gave a similar 


account, adding that even when the fore-feet 
were shod, the shoes were only small tips, or 
“half-moons,” as they were called. 

Considering the extreme cruelty with which 
the Italian treats his horses for the all-suffi- 
cient reason that they are not Christians, it 
does seem wonderful that we, with our many 
societies for promoting the welfare of animals, 
and who pride ourselves on our superiority in 
this respect to other countries, have nevergiven 
the horse a fair chance of using the natural 
feet as God made them. -There must be 
many humane persons .who are wealthy 
enough to try the experiment, and run the 
risk of failure; and energetic,enough to anti- 
cipate and repulse those who will assuredly do 
all in their power to hinder jits, success. 


HAVING now glanced at the structure and 
office of the hoof, we will proceed to another 
portion of the horse, namely, the head and 
neck, ° 

Into the question of blinkers I do not pur- 
pose to enter, owing to want of space. But 
I unhesitatingly condemn them as being 
among the silliest of the many silly devices 
whereby man has contrived to lessen the 
powers of the horse. The notion that horses 
are guarded by them from taking fright at 





alarming objects is utterly absurd, the horse 
being nervously timid when its senses are 
partially obscured, and dauntlessly courageous 
when facing a known danger. The horses 
employed on the Midland Railway wear no 
blinkers, and yet they walk about among the 
screaming whistles, snorting and puffing en- 
gines, as composedly as if they were in their 
own stables, not even requiring to be led. 
To be consistent, the horse’s ears ought to 
be furnished with stoppers, so as to prevent 
the animal from hearing any sound that might 
frighten it. 

The only excuse for blinkers that has the 
least sense in it is, that they may possibly 
save the eyes of horses from the whips of 
brutal drivers. But as no men who would flog 
a horse about the head ought to be intrusted 
with a horse, even this very lame defence 
breaks. down. 

“Hast shou given the horse strength ? 
Hast ¢hou clothed his neck with thunder?” 

Who can be insensible to the magnificent 
utterances which, even in a language inca- 
pable of rendering the full beauty of the ori- 
ginal tongue, throw all our modern poetry 
into the shade. Yet man seems to think that 
the Creator’s idea of the horse’s neck was a 
very imperfect one, and just as he neutralises 
by iron shoes the natural elasticity of the 
hoof, he by means of various contrivances 
renders nugatory the exquisite mechanism of 
the bones, muscles, and ligaments from the 
neck to the shoulder. 

I wonder whether any of our readers have 
ever thought about the structures which 
enable the horse to hold its head up without 
fatigue. We could not do it, and if we were 
placed on all fours, we should soon find our 
heads drooping from sheer fatigue. In order 
to see how this is accomplished, we must 
make a dissection of the horse’s neck, such 
as is indicated in the following figure. 

If we place, a hand on the back of our 
neck and bend the head forward, we shall 
feel a strong ligament. If the skin be re- 
moved from the neck of a human being, this 
ligament is seen to. be cord-like, and not to 
present any very. remarkable peculiarity of 
structure. 

In the horse, however, it is developed into 
a most wonderful elastic mechanism. Lap- 
ping over the back of the neck, as shown in 
the illustration at a, it throws out a set of 
projections, each of which is fastened to one 
of the vertebrze of the neck in such a manner 
that, while it gives support to that particular 
Vertebra, it works simultaneously with the 
others. 
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Thus, the animal can toss or shake its 
head, turn it round to its flanks, or depress 
it to its knees, the powerful and highly-elastic 
ligaments permitting all these movements, 
and by their own resilience restoring the 
head and neck to their normal position 
when the muscles are relaxed. 

The weight of the head and neck is very 
considerable, and by their movements the 
balance of the body is materially aided, eg., 
in walking up a very steep hill, the horse, 
when at liberty, throws his head and neck 
well forward, so as to keep the weight as 
much as possible in front of the fore-feet. 
In descending the same hill, the horse holds 
his head and neck as far back as he can, so 
as to throw the weight dehind the fore-feet. 

Man, however, is pleased to fancy that 
this freedom of action looks mean and spirit- 
less, and that a horse ought to hold his head 
up, no matter whether he is ascending or 
descending a hill, standing still, walking, trot- 


Ligaments and Vertebrz of the Horse’s Neck. 


ting, or galloping. His model seems to be 
the wooden horse of the toy-shops, and the 
nearer approach that he can make to the stiff 
rigidity of the toy-horse, the better is he 
pleased. As if to increase the resemblance, 
he even cuts the mane short, “hogs” it, as 
the expression is, so as to make it look like 








the strip of fur glued on the neck of the 
wooden horse. 

So, besides the reins, he attaches to the 
bit a leathern strip called a “ bearing-rein ”— 
I suppose because it is hard for the horse to 
bear—and fastens it to the saddle, so as to 
render the animal incapable of lowering its 
head beyond a certain point, according to the 
length of the rein. Not content with this, a 
still more severe instrument was invented, 
and is known by the‘name of the “ gag,” or 
Bedouin, bearing-rein. This apparatus is 
shown in the illustration on next page. 

In the ordinary bearing rein, the strap is 
hitched upon the saddle-hook a, passes 
through the drop-ring at p, and is fastened 
to the bit at c. Thus, if the horse should 
droop its head, it is checked by . the bear- 
ing-rein, the pull on the mouth at c being 
equal to that on the saddle at a. 

But, the strap of the “gag” bearing-rein 
is not attached to the bit at all, but to the 

head-stall at p. Thence it 
passes through the swivel 
at c, then through the 
drop-ring at B, and is then 
hitched over the saddle- 
hook at A. 

Now, if the reader will 
look at the little diagram 
above the horse’s head, he 
will see that, by a well- 
known mechanical law, a 
pull of one pound at a is 
equal to two pounds at c. 
The gag bearing-rein is 
nothing more than an adap- 
tation of this mechanical 
appliance, so that when the 
horse droops its head, the 
pull upon its mouth at c is 

_ twice as much as that at a. 

Putting aside the ques- 
tion of pain for the present, 
and merely taking the 
ground of utility, the bear- 
ing-rein represents a sheer 
waste of power. I have 
already mentioned the ima- 
ginary case of an ignorant 
engine-driver putting on 
the brake as hard as he 

can, and then turning on full steam for the 
purposé of “showing off” the engine. ‘This 
is exactly what is done by a driver who 
forces the head of the horse back with the 
bearing-rein, and then whips him forward for 
the sake of “showing off” the horse.) _ 

Any one possessed of the least modicum 
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of common sense must understand that if a crously impossible. An amusing parallel is 
horse cannot throw itself into the collar, and | given by “ Free-Lance” in one of his letters, 


is obliged to draw a carriage by the muscles | wherein he asks whether a man can get jnto 


a Clothes-basket, grasp the handles and 
lift himself off the ground. 





The “ Gag” Bearing-rein. 
(By permission of E. F. Flower, Esq.) 


of the legs instead of the weight of the body, 
it cannot exercise its full strength. 

Take ourselves, for instance. 

Supposing that a man has to drag a heavy 
truck behind him, or push a heavy barrow 
before him, does he bend his body back- 
wards or forwards? And, if his head were 
tied back so that it rested on his shoulders, 
could he pull a heavier weight than if his 
head were free? And, as tostumbling, could 
he walk with a surer foot upon uneven and 
stony ground if his head were dragged back 
so that he could not see the ground ? 

When anything absurd is fashionable, 
“reasons” are plentiful as blackberries, and 
common sense is utterly ignored. 

I have already mentioned that cutting 
away the frog of the hoof was defended on 
the ground that it was a preventive of thrush, 
quitters, and other diseases. So there are 
thousands of human beings, possessed of 
average intellect, who really think that the 
bearing-rein is invaluable as a guard against 
stumbling and an absolute preventive of 
falling ! 

If the bearing-rein were fastened to the 
catriage-box, there might be some faint 
grounds for thinking that it could hold the 
horse up; but how a horse can be held up 
by tying his head to his own back, is ludi- 





Even if the rein were fastened to 
the carriage-box, it could not mend 
matters, for no rein is strong enough to 
sustain the weight of a horse. "Many a 
bearing-rein has been broken by a fall- 
ing horse, the instinctive flinging for- 
wards of the head snapping the leather 
rein as if it were packthread. Even 
the hook has been dragged out of the 
saddle by the bearing-rein, and when 
we remember that the force was exerted 
upon the sensitive mouth of a horse, 
it is clear that cruelty is superadded to 
folly. 

Another “reason” for the use of 
the gag bearing-rein is that it gives 
the horse such a noble appearance. 
People see the horse champing its bit, 
flinging foam-flakes right and left, toss- 
ing its head, rattling its harness, and 
assume that the horse is acting in the 
pride of its strength and fulness of 
spirit. Whereas it is suffering agonies 
of pain, and is trying to gain a mo- 

mentary relief by these head tossings and 
harness rattlings. 

Who ever saw a horse champ and foam at 
the mouth when at liberty? Or who ever 
saw a horse free in a field plant its fore and 
hind legs apart, curve its body backwards, 
and hold its head above its shoulders? Yet 
this is the attitude invariably assumed by 
“gagged” horses when standing in the 
streets. In fact, they are trying, by pressure 
in front and behind, to contract the spine as 
much as possible, and so to relieve the 
intolerable pressure on the mouth. 

There is much more to be said on the 
subject, but the inexorable claims of space 
preclude further development of it. I must 
therefore conclude with an account of a re- 
cent personal experience of the bearing-rein. 

Not long before these lines were written, I 
engaged a cab for the purpose of making a 
series of visits to a suburb of London, taking 
with me one companion and rather heavy 
luggage, weighing about one hundred and 
seventy pounds, 

On the first journey, I was struck with the 
fact that the driver never used his whip, and 
yet that the horse went quite freely, although 
the road had been recently “ mended” by 
spreading flints and other stones of irregular 
sizes Over it. 
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On alighting, I told the driver that I had 
noticed that the whip had not been used, and 
the man replied that he had no whip, and 
never would use one. He further proceeded 
to say that, in his opinion, whips ought never 
to be used, and that horses would pull much 
more willingly when they were not in pain. 
Moreover, that a driver who could not get on 
without the whip did not know his business. 

The return journey being all up-hill, I 
determined to watch the man’s mode of 
driving, and soon found that even the use 
of the reins was merely nominal, the man 
guiding the horse entirely by the voice. 

One or two little incidents were rather 
amusing. 

After going some little distance the driver 
dismounted and walked by the side of the 
horse. After a while, he turned the cab to 
the side of the road, and walked alone up 
the hill. 

When he had gone fifty or sixty yards, he 
called to the horse, “ Now, my lady, if you 
are quite rested, come on.” She turned her 
head round, looked at him, and resumed her 
former position. She had of rested suf- 
ficiently. The man said, “ All right,” and 
continued to walk on. Ina short time, the 
animal turned round of her own accord, and 
followed the man to the top of the hill. 

It so happens that the road which leads to 
the stables is not very far from my house. 
Knowing that the animal would want to go 
home, I watched how she would act. As 
might have been thought, just as we came to 
the well-known road she turned quickly to 
go down it. The driver did not even use the 
rein. He only said, “ Not just yet, old girl. 
Straight on, if you please.” The horse im- 
mediately turned away, and proceeded on 
her course. Most drivers would have given 
a tug at the rein and a slash with the whip, 
but the man knew that the horse understood 
him, and so required neither the one nor the 
other. 

Why should not so rational a mode of guid- 
ing our horses be more generally adopted ? 
There was nothing about either horse or 
driver to distinguish them from their com- 
panions, 

Some weeks afterwards, I again had oc- 
casion to visit the same place. My former 
companion accompanied me again, but there 
was no luggage. ‘There was another driver 
and another cab. The horse behaved very 
strangely, jerking, jibbing, and occasionally 
stopping, though the road was in very good 
condition. The driver used his whip freely, 


jerked the reins, and bawled at the top of 
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his voice, but the horse really seemed too 
feeble to take the carriage to its destination. 
I remarked to my companion that if I had 
not known that cabs do not use bearing- 
reins, I should have thought that the horse 
was checked by that instrument. 

On alighting, I went up to the horse’s head 
and found that there was a_bearing-rein 
buckled as far back as possible. The horse 
was wet with perspiration, and fretting with 
nervous excitement. The driver said that he 
had put it on because the hills were so steep 
that he was afraid lest the horse should fall 
and break her knees on the loose stones. He 
then at my request took off the bearing- 
rein, and the demeanour of the animal was 
instantly changed. 

To my astonishment, I then recognised the 
same grey mare whose behaviour had pleased 
me so much on the previous occasion, but 
so altered was she by the bearing-rein that 1 
had not recognised her in the darkness. 

The driver was not really a cruel man. He 
had done what he thought was best for the 
horse, and was evidently interested when I 


explained the structure of the animal. 


When the time for returning drew near 
I recognised the footsteps of the grey mare 
as she came trotting freely along. The 
driver had not replaced the bearing-rein, and 
promised to go back without it. The heavy 
luggage was then placed on the cab, and 
without a touch of the whip the horse trotted 
off with a freedom of motion wonderfully 
contrasting with the fretful jerks and jibbings. 
We had one fairly long pause for rest; we 
reached home in much shorter time than had 
been occupied in the previous journey, and 
yet we had come up-hill, with a very much 
heavier load, and the horse was not nearly 
so heated as she had been with a light load 
taken down-hill. 

The driver was completely surprised at the 
effect of a free head on a horse, and I have 
not seen him use the bearing-rein since. 
Now, if such can be the effect of a simple 
bearing-rein, what must be that of the gag- 
bit, in which the leverage on the mouth is 
doubled ? 

Happily, the campaign against the bearing- 
rein, so energetically conducted by Mr. E. F. 
Flower, is doing its work, and people are be- 
ginning to realise the fact that the horse can 
do more with a free head than a cramped 
one. Perhaps they may make one short 
advance, and after freeing his mouth from 
the bearing-rein, and his eyes from the 
blinkers, will release his feet from the iron 
shoes. 
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DEAN STANLEY. 


“*T*HE romance of the Episcopate is 

gone” said some one, when the fatal 
stumble of Bishop Wilberforce’s horse 
arrested his bright and versatile career. In 
the death of the Dean of Westminster much 
more than the romance of any one order, or 
function, in the Church of which he was the 
glory and strength, is extinguished. The 
Bishop of Winchester was a great prelate of 
the Anglican communion. The Dean of West- 
minster was a great Churchman in that wider 
and higher sense which overlooks the barriers 
that divide one communion from another. 
We should hardly exaggerate if we said that 
when he died, Dean Stanley stood higher in 
the respect and affection of a larger and more 
varied circle of members of many Churches 
than any other ecclesiastic in the world. 
By all in his own Church, at home and 
abroad, except a few standing at two opposite 
extremes of fanatical intolerance, he was 
held in esteem and honour. The English 
Nonconformists recognised in him a friend, 
who understood their position, and sympa- 
thized with their best traditions. In Scotland 
his name was a household word; and even 
the ultra-Calvinists, who could not find the 
“root of the matter” in him, and the ultra- 
Presbyterians, who hold that “the deil and 
the dean begin wi’ ae letter,” forgot their 
rigidities in his genial presence. On the 
continent, in all societies, from that of the 
Papal court to the modest home of the 
Protestant “ pasteur’—from the palaces of 
Petersburg or Berlin to the quiet library of 
Dollinger—among Roman Catholics, Old 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Reformed, his 
great position, his many-sided affinities, his 
social charm and _ grace, his intellectual 
eminence, won for him a universal welcome. 
In America, all Churches and classes re- 
ceived him with open arms. They seemed 
to see in him the representative, and, as it 
were, the custodier of all that old-world 
culture which so controls their republican 
imagination, and which is so seldom united 
—as it was in him—with an open-hearted 
sympathy with the beauty and the hopefulness 
of all that is young and new. “The Dean 
of Society,” he was sometimes called, by 
people whose outlook does not range beyond 
the smoke of London ; but on many societies 
which had scarce any other link to that great 
Babel, and on many Churches whose names 
ao one knew or cared for in London but 
himself, the tidings that he too had “ gone 
over to the Majority ” fell like a cold eclipse. 





Some attempt ought to be made to sketch his 
character and work for the sake of such as 
wish to know what is to be known of so notable 
a contemporary: notable, in a very special 
way, alike for what he was and for what he 
was not. For in Dean Stanley we see the 
best principles of liberal thought, of advanced 
culture, of personal religion, without those 
excesses and limitations by which they are 
too often impaired and hampered. Liberalism 
without destructiveness; culture without 
moral indifference ; piety without fanaticism, 
are not so common that, when we see them 
in one just combination, we should not 
record their beauty. 

He had seen the possibility of this com- 
bination realised in his own father. In 
the preface to the “ Memoirs of Edward 
and Catherine Stanley,” he says, in reference 
to the Bishop of Norwich’s work as a parish 
priest and as a prelate: 


“ There existed” (apart from all connection with 
the Oxford movement of 1834) ‘a sound form of moral 
and religious life, not the less admirable because it 
sprang from a zeal tempered by common sense, and 
because it aimed—not so much at the interest of a 
party, or even of a Church, as at the good of the 
whole community. Nor is it without interest to follow 
the career of one who, both politically and ecclesias- 
tically, belonged to the liberal movement of the day, 
in whom the passion for reform and improvement, 
which characterized that movement, had not yet been 
superseded by the passion for destruction.” 

‘“* Such a type of liberal ”—adds the Dean, with a 
touch of that quiet scorn which he could apply so 
gently but effectively—‘‘ would not, perhaps, alto- 
gether fulfil some modern exactions, but it was not 
thought unworthy of the kindness and friendship of 
such ecclesiastics as Reginald Heber, Arnold, and 
Milman, or such statesmen as Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Russell, and Lord Lansdowne.” 


The influence of this father was prolonged 
and strengthened when his son became 
Arnold’s pupil at Rugby. Few men have left 
behind them so little written in proportion to 
the much imparted as Arnold. His pupils 


were his “living epistles.” They carried 
out of Rugby not only an inspiring reverence 
for their master, and devotion to the good to 
which they saw he was devoted, but the 
living influence of principles that are at the 
root of all useful, social, political, or religious 
progress. To perpetuate these principles of 
rational godliness, to translate Arnold into 
English life and character, thought and 
action, Stanley regarded as his first duty in 
the world when, as Fellow of Oxford, he 
entered on his professional career. One 
part of that duty was discharged in writing 
his master’s life. 
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That house at Rugby, said Carlyle, was 
“one of the rarest sights in the world—a 
temple of industrious peace.” The “ Life” 
which depicted that noble industry was 
Stanley’s first literary work; and nothing 
he wrote afterwards outweighed it in real 
value and interest. It preserved and con- 
centrated, in a literary form of rare excellence, 
the impressions produced by Arnold’s strong 
opinions and emphatic personality on the 
most sympathetic and capable of the 
minds that he had trained. What Plato’s 
Dialogues have done for Socrates, Stanley’s 
Memoir has achieved for Arnold. The book 
was published in 1844. Next year its author 
became “ Select Preacher ” to the University, 
and six year’s later a Canon of Canterbury ; 
in 1853, Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church ; and 
finally, in 1863, Dean of Westminster. These 
are the several steps of his ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, the last of which admitted him to 
the very place in the Church which, one 
would say, he had been born to fill. Through- 
out these grades of professional advance- 
ment he rapidly acquired literary fame. 

He never was much of a theologian, 
in the scientific sense; and no one would 
think of adding his name to the illus- 
trious roll which records the names of the 
Barrows, the Souths, the Taylors of the past, 
and of the Maurices, and others, of the 
present, who have built up the fabric of 
Anglican Dogma, or have swayed the whole 
religious thoughtof their generation. His bent 
was towards the characters, scenes, associa- 
tions, of the past, in their relation to the 
wants and interests of the living present ; and 
he gave it full scope in that series of brilliant 
works which he devoted to the illustration of 
the history of the Jewish and the Eastern 
Churches; the scenes and traditions of Sinai 
and Palestine; and the memorials of the 
great cathedral and the great abbey at 
whose altars he had served. Exact dogma- 
tists might mark here and there a vague- 
ness of definition ; keen critics might detect 
a historical inaccuracy at this or that 
minor point; but no one in reading any 
of his books could misunderstand the firm 
faith in a Divine righteousness and love, the 
generous width of human sympathy, the lofty 
scorn of moral baseness, the just and clear 
view of the real princples involved in 
any question, the love of truth, that shone 
over every page; and the dullest eye could 
not but kindle as it traced the splendid 
panoramas in which he unrolled the history 
of the Jewish or the Oriental Church, the 


traditions of the Desert and the Promised 
Land, or the records of his own Westminster. 

His faculty of vivid reproduction of the 
past, of picturesque illustration, of adapta- 
tion of every collateral aid and association 
in producing the one perfect impression 
he wished to fix in the memory, was un- 
equalled by any literary craft we have ever 
known. This faculty, and the wonderful 
tact and skill with which he wielded it, never 
showed to greater advantage than in one of 
his lesser, but most exquisite and character- 
istic performances — his first Rectorial 
address at St. Andrews. We remember well 
two passages in point, and the affectionate 
enthusiasm which they stirred in his youthful 
hearers. We quote but one. Referring to 
the young Alexander Stuart, the pupil of 
Erasmus, the boy Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
who, when but eighteen years of age, fell by 
the side of his father, James IV., at Flodden, 
he said :— 


*¢ Of all ‘ the flowers of the forest’ that were there 
‘wede away,’ surely none was more lovely than this 
young Marcellas of the Scottish Church. If he fell 
under the memorable charge of my namesake on that 
K fatal day, may he accept, thus late, the lament which 
a kinsman of his foe would fain pour over his un- 
timely bier.” 


To recount his literary works, so manifold 
were they, would occupy pages. In addition 
to the “Life of Arnold,” the “Sinai and 
Palestine,” the “Lectures on the Jewish 
and Eastern Churches,” and the “ Historical 
Memorials of Canterbury,” and of West- 
minster, already referred to, he published 
three or four volumes of sermons and one or 
two of lectures and addresses, two volumes 
of commentary on the Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians, “Essays on Church and State,” 
‘** Lectures on the Church of Scotland,” and 
several minor works—to say nothing of con- 
stant contributions to reviews, magazines, 
and leading journals. Among these were, for 
many years, the articles he wrote for these 
pages. 

He cordially recognised in Goop Worps 
an attempt to fulfil one of the ideas of 
his master, Arnold—the circulation of a 
popular literature, cheaply supplied, and 
dealing with as wide a range of subjects as 
possible, in a Christian tone, but without 
sectarian or dogmatic bias—a fusion of the 
religious and the secular. The immense 
success of the experiment roused the wrath 
of the so-called religious press; and the vials 
of Pharisaic ill-will were opened by the 
Record, in a series of spiteful attacks on 
Goop Worps and its chief contributors. 
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“Foremost amidst this motley group,” said the 
Record (and we quote the sorry passage, only because 
of what it evoked, in reply, from Norman McLeod ; 
and because it is a specimen of the kind of language 
freely applied to Stanley, throughout his life, by the 
Evangelical organs), ‘‘we discern the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, the friend of Professor Jowett, the advocate 
of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ the historical traducer of 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, and others of the 
Hebrew worthies,” &c. &c. ‘I was threatened in 
London ”—wrote the Editor of GoopD WorDs in 
May, 1862—‘ that unless I gave up Stanley and 
Kingsley, I should ‘be crushed.’. . . Strahan and I 
agreed to let GooD Worps perish a hundred times, 
before we would play such a false part as this. 
Goop Worps may perish, but I will never save it 
by such sacrifices Of principle.” 


Stanley deserved: such loyalty from his 
friends and coadjutors, for no man was ever 
more loyal to them, and to all who needed the 
help of his sympathy and support. Amid the 
uproar raised about the “ Essaysand Reviews,” 
he held out his friendly hand to the authors. 
When Dr. Colenso was under the ban of 
Convocation he asked him to preach at the 
Abbey. When Ptre Hyacinthe broke with 


the Roman hierarchy, and encountered the 
ecclesiastical and social ostracism which 
visited his marriage, he found refuge and 
countenance for himself and his wife in the 
Deanery. The vilified name, the lost cause, 
the unfriended struggler, never appealed in 


vain to Stanley’s generous chivalry. It was 
this sentiment, more than any other, that 
urged him to withstand for a time the popu- 
lar objection to giving to the last Napoleon 
a niche in our Walhalla. 

His thoughtful kindness, the personal 
trouble he would take to do one a service, 
were remarkable in a man so_ engrossed 
in society and affairs. 

His unselfish consideration for the in- 
terests of those who were but privates in the 
ranks of literature, in which he was a renowned 
chief, was a form of brotherly kindness of 
which few of us have had much experience. 
He would go out of his way to introduce in 
an article, or even in a note at a page-foot, a 
commendatory notice of a work in which he 
took an interest, especially if the author were 
young, or appeared specially in need of it. 
And he liked one to be aware that he took 
pains to do this. “I do not know whether 
you detected the track of a friend in two 
recent Scottish biographies in the Zimes ”— 
he wrote after one of these kindly feats. 
Again referring to an article in which a 
critic had strayed from his text—as he 
thought—in order to vent a personal grudge: 
“I forget whether I ever expressed to 
you my annoyance at the gratuitous attack 
upon you in the Ladinburgh Review, by I 





| United States, in 1878. 





know not whom. I did what little I could 
by going also beyond my tether in making a 
short counter-blast, in an article which I 
wrote in the Zimes shortly after.” 

During these years of growing literary acti- 
vity and fame, the principal incidents of his 
outward life were the Eastern journey in 
1852-3, which suggested his “Sinai and 
Palestine ;” his second expedition to the 
East, with the Prince of Wales, just before 
his appointment to Westminster ; his mar- 
riage, in 1863, to Lady Augusta Bruce; 
his mission to Russia to solemnize the Eng- 
lish marriage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, in 1874; and a visit to the 
Throughout this 
period, and especially after his coming to the 
Abbey, he identified himself more and more 
with the maintenance of the principles that 
go by the name of Broad Churchism, but 
which are, in fact, simply the principles of 
common sense and Christian freedom applied 
to theological and ecclesiastical questions. 
He was the natural leader of the Broad 
Church party, although he was in no sense a 
partisan, and never aimed at party successes, 
or desired any triumphs except those of tole- 
rance and charity. Alike from the pulpit, 
through the press, and in Convocation, he 
fought a good fight (and in Convocation 
always against a hostile majority) for the 
principle that the National Church should be 
comprehensive and not exclusive—should 
tolerate and not persecute. Alike in the old 
Gorham controversy and inthe latestritualistic 
squabbles, he pleaded for liberty and for- 
bearance. He refused to let the Pan-Anglican 
Synod identify its ineffective council with the 
august name of the Abbey. He admitted 
the revisers of the Bible to the Communion 
in Henry VIL.’s chapel, though one of them 
was a Unitarian. As the law excluded alt 
non-Anglican divines from Anglican pulpits, 
he devised those services in the nave of West- 
minster at which, without violation of the 
statute, he could gratify his catholicity of 
feeling, and give expression to his idea of the 
relation of the Abbey to the religion of the 
country at large, by selecting the preacher 
either from the ranks of the Church of 
Scotland or of English Nonconformity. 

Although a clergyman, Stanley never held 
a cure of souls. His flock, pent in no single 
fold, embraced the many, of various classes 
and characters, who found in him a helpful 
and intelligent sympathy they found in no 
other. That word recurs often as we speak 
of him—for no other describes his idio- 
syncrasy—that human-hearted brotherliness, 
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From a Photograph 
by Abel Lewis, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


into which no trace of self-consciousness or 
of officialism ever intruded. His congrega- 
tion was that great eclectic multitude that, 
Sunday after Sunday, thronged the Abbey, 
and listened to the tremulous yet penetrating 
voice, with its rhythmic cadences, which 
always uttered a message of high religious 
purpose, of peace and reconciliation ; and at 
any public crisis, or after any national loss, 
enforced, with perfect grace and wise modera- 
tion, the proper lesson, or paid the fitting 
tribute, or pointed the essential moral. In 
listening to Stanley men felt that here 
was one, occupying a place which socially, 
ecclesiastically, intellectually, was a coign 
of vantage unequalled in England, if not 
in Christendom, who had an open mind 
and an unbiassed judgment for every new 
speculation, project, or interest that affected 
the thoughts of his countrymen, and whose 
great desire was to bring all these into 











harmony not with an ecclesiastical or dog- 
matic system, but with the essentials of 
the Christian faith. With this faith his con- 
viction was that all scientific and historic truth 
could be, and would yet be, reconciled. 

His marriage, which followed his prefer- 
ment to Westminster, wrought a great change 
in Stanley’s life. Hitherto he had not entered 
much into society, and had been but 
a visitorin London. Under Lady Augusta’s 
sway the Deanery, which was now his home, 
became one of the most distinguished sa/ons 
of the metropolis. All that was best, freshest, 
brightest, in society, found a centre of 
cordial reunion there. His wife’s intimacy 
with the Queen, acquired through her 
former position in the household, drew 
him into closer relations with the Court. 
The guardian of the Jerusalem Chamber felt 
the pleasurable obligation of extending a 
brotherly hospitality to the clergy. Men of 
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science and of letters found at once en- 
couragement and relaxation in his wife’s cor- 
dial and gracious kindness, and in his keen 
sympathy with all progress and discovery, 
and the varied flow of his charming conver- 
sation. Pilgrims to the Abbey, with any in- 
telligent knowledge of its history and love of 
its character, were always welcome at the 
Deanery. 

No one who ever entered that door, or 
sat at that table, can forget how the old 
house was brightened with the winning 
sunshine of the presence of his wife. Until 
his marriage, he used to say, he had never 
really lived. After her death, it was plain to 
his friends that he felt the glory and joy of 
life for him were over. To one who had 
written expressing his sense of her unfailing 
kindness, and recalling a trait in which it had 
manifested its tender and minute thought for 
others, he replied after a while, “I never 
wrote to thank you for your kind letter to 
me in the first days of my great affliction. I 
valued it especially, because it added one 
more to the many memorials of herself, even 
in small details, which my dear wife left— 
and has I trust left for ever—on all who have 
known her, for ever so short a time. To 
keep up the recollection of her in the remem- 
brance of those who did so know her, and in 
trying to fulfil what she desired to be done, 
is my chief consolation.” To her aid and 
sympathy in all his work he bore touching 
testimony in the dedication of the volume of 
Lectures on the Jewish Church, published 
in 1876, the year of her death: “To the 
beloved memory of the inseparable partner 
in every joy and every struggle of twelve 
eventful years, this volume, the solicitude 
and solace of her latest days, is dedicated, 
with the humble prayer that its aim may not 
be altogether unworthy of her sustaining 
love, her inspiring courage, and her never- 
failing faith in the enlargement of the Church 
and the triumph of all truth.” 

Her death, while it desolated the Deanery, 
removed one of the brightest and purest 
elements of the life of London society. The 
Dean was no visionary who should think, 
with Edward Irving, that anything he could 
do or say would prevail to change “ the 
gumflowers of Almack’s into living roses in 
the garden of God:” but, knowing the reli- 
gious formalism and social corruption of the 
society in which he moved, he trusted to the 
wholesome influence that such a presence as his 
wife’s must exercise, and which might reach 
and touch some of those whom the con- 
ventionalities of life render almost inacces- 





sible to direct religious appeal. Her rank, 
her talents, her purity and piety, joined to 
his own great position, were forces on the 
side of the social good which was his ideal, 
the withdrawal of which from his side left 
him with a melancholy sense of weakness and 
solitude. 

Probably no Englishman—certainly no 
English ecclesiastic—ever appreciated Scotch 
life and character as the Dean did. There 
is a complacent Anglican ignorance which 
wraps everything north of the Tweed in its 
contented folds, and to which Scotch affairs 
—especially Scotch Church affairs—are as 
blank as the Australian desert. He had 
none of this. He knew Scotch history—. 
particularly Scotch Church history—better 
than most Scotsmen. He had the keen 
est sense of the humour, the shrewdness, 
the kindliness, of Scotch character. ‘“ You 
know well,” writes one who was much with 
him, “ how he enjoyed Scotland, appreciated 
the Scotch clergy and the people; and Sir 
Walter Scott amused and delighted him to 
the last.” “Find ‘Guy Mannering,’ and let 
me take the taste out of my mouth,” he said 
not long ago, after looking rapidly through 
the three volumes of a dreary modern novel, 
which some one had strongly commended to 
him. During the last weeks of Lady 
Augusta’s illness he beguiled some of the 
heavy hours by reading “ Old Mortality ” aloud. 
Sometimes, overcome with the thought of the 
approaching calamity, he would burst into 
tears, and then take up the book and go on 
again. He rather scandalized the Scottish 
Pharisees by emphasizing, in his Edinburgh 
lectures, the services rendered to religion by 
Walter Scott and Robert Burns, “the prodi- 
gal son of the Church of Scotland.” He 
delighted in any tale of Scotch superstition, 
any scrap of folk-lore, any anecdote illus- 
trating the national peculiarities, social or 
theological. Such an aspiration as that of 
the old Free Kirk minister, “ Oh! that we 
were all baptized into the Spirit of the Dis- 
ruption,” was to him as a chord of quaint 
music to the ear of a master—disclosing a 
new harmony, and to be stored in memory 
for future use, A ghost story told him “in the 
dreary autumn of 1877, in the dark woods 
of Rosneath,” emerged, in the October 
Fraser of last year, as the text of the narra- 
tive of as original and exhaustive an historical 
quest and discovery as an explorer of legend 
and relic ever undertook. 

The General Assembly always was an 
object of great interest to him; he 
studied its “ overtures,” and read its debates, 
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and one year he attended its meetings. He 
was impressed with the fairness with which 
the Assembly listened to a long and aggres- 
sive speech, altogether out of accord with the 
opinions of the majority. “I should not 
have been listened to half as patiently in 
Convocation,” he remarked. From the Es- 
tablished he went to the Free Assembly, 
when some wild man from the north was 
fulminating. “I saw Habakkuk Muckle- 
wrath” was one of his comments thereafter— 
delivered with the bright smile and quick 
confidential intonation that pointed his hu- 
morous sentences. ‘‘ The honorary member 
of all religions ”—‘“ the chief Nonconformist 
in the Church of England”—as aggrieved 
Sacerdotalists would sneeringly describe him, 
liked nothing better than to show his catho- 
licity by preaching in Scotch pulpits. He 
once even attended a United Presbyterian 
“‘ soirée” somewhere near Broomhall ; and, in 
fact, exhibited a light-hearted disregard of 
priestly conventionalities and pomposities 
which made the Scotch High Churchmen, 
with whom he never allied himself, wring 
their hands in horror. 

Stanley was a loyal son of the Church of 
England, but to him her reformation was as 


dear as her catholicity ; nor did he regard 
her catholic character as determined by her 


form of government. A bishop was, in his 
eyes, a useful church functionary and nothing 
more. He used to congratulate himself that, 
as the successor of the Abbots of West- 
minster, he was independent of the whole 
bench of bishops. It was, perhaps, this 
personal independence, as well as his love of 
liberty, of free discussion, and of popular 
rather than priestly government in the Church, 
that led him to cultivate such close relations 
to the Church of Scotland, and especially to 
those of its clergy who might be called Broad 
Churchmen. His sympathy with that party 
combined with his wish to do justice to the 
principles which he believed the Presbyterian 
Church had represented in the past, and his 
desire to bear his testimony, at a critical 
time, to the worth of the national establish- 
ment, in prompting the delivery of his lectures 
on the Church of Scotland, in Edinburgh, in 
1872. The lectures are not without faults ; 
but no more impartial and comprehensive 
sketch of Scotch Church history was ever 
limned, and the necessity and success of 
his vindication of unpopular “ Moderatism” 
was attested by the noisy violence of the 
resentment which greeted it. 

“T hope to publish the lectures imme- 
diately ”—he wrote—“ that is to say, as soon 


as the printers can get through the mass of 
illegible MS. that I have sent.” The sen- 
tence recalls one of his characteristics—a 
most deplorable handwriting. Worse pen- 
manship—more scraggy and inscrutable 
could not be imagined. He used to admit, 
pathetically, his failures in this department, 
although never willing to acknowledge blame 
if it could be laid on some one else. I once 
received a letter from him a week old, and 
that had travelled far and wide ere reaching 
me at 69, Inverness Terrace, W., to which 
he had addressed it. “Try Holloway 
Road” had been added by some ingenious 
official. I sent the Dean the envelope as a 
curiosity, and he wrote back—quite ignoring 
the illegibility of his “Inverness Terrace ” 
—‘I see that my address was right, as far 
as it went; ‘Holloway Road’ was added 
by the postmasters.” I remember his telling 
us, at the Sons of the Clergy dinner in 
Glasgow, how the “Halo of the Burning 
Bush” had come back from the printers 
transmuted into the “ Horn of the Burning 
Beast.” 

How full and varied was his fund of 
‘anecdote, narrative, reminiscence! One 
recalls the vivacious rapid utterance—the 
eye now beaming with sympathy, now 
twinkling with humour—the mobile mouth, 
with its patrician curves—the delicately sen- 
sitive and eager face, that in graver hours 
or in earnest talk grew so solemn—so im- 
pressive, with the dignity of lofty thought and 
feeling. Some men, in anecdote and narra- 
tive, always suggest “guorum pars magna 
Jui,” and obtrude their own personality. 
The Dean knew better; and especially in 
relating incidents of his unique experience, 
of which few, if any except himself, had had 
cognisance, he showed a “ curiosa felicitas” 
in imparting what was of interest without in- 
volving names or secrets. His reticence was 
as remarkable as his memory. 

As one looks back on him, the “ study 
of imagination” gets thronged with pictures, 
that pass gently before “the eye and pro- 
spects of the soul,” recalling that slender 
figure, “that good grey head,” that beau- 
tiful countenance, amidst the old familiar 
scenes that shall know him no more for ever ;— 
in the pulpit of the choir, or at the reading- 
desk in the nave, as in the summer twilight 
he pronounced, in his tone of trembling 
earnestness, his benediction of that “ peace 
of God which passeth all understanding ”; 
among the chapels and the monuments, the 
tiny centre of a listening ring of visitors— 





often of working men—to whom he is im- 
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parting the lore of the mighty Abbey ; in the 
Deanery, in quiet talk in his study, or in rich 
and versatile colloquy at his table, in those 
bright days when the gracious presence, that 
he was so proud of, shed its charm on all ; at 
St. Andrew’s, in the old library, on the even- 





| took hold of his hand, and signified that he 

should wait ; then slowly, but quite distinctly, 

|he himself pronounced the Benediction. 
Before midnight of the same day—Monday, 
18th July—he had passed away. 

On the following Monday, in the afternoon, 


ing of his installation, searching out each of | he was carried to his grave in Henry VII.’s 
the students for a word of talk, and at last Chapel. The Queen, to whom, and to whose 
resting by the table, in the centre of the | family, he had long been a faithful friend and 
rvom, and saying, with an air of satisfaction | adviser, had ordered that he should be laid 
and relief, ‘“‘ Now, I think I have spoken to | in that royal precinct, beside his wife. The 
every one” ;—all now but a vision and a/ only directions he had himself given about 
memory. | his funeral were, that among his pall-bearers 

It is good to have known so beautiful a | should be a clergyman of the Scottish Church 
character. In speaking of Thomas Erskine, | and an English Nonconformist ; and that the 
of Linlathen, the Dean once said, “There | Abbey should be open to the people, whose 
are not a few to whom that attenuated form | interests he had served so well, and whom 
and furrowed visage seemed a more direct | he had taught to reverence that venerable 
link with the unseen world than any other | sanctuary, as the symbol and the guardian of 


that had crossed their path in life.” There 
must be many who feel how truly this might 
be repeated of himself. He was one of the 
few men whose transparent moral goodness, 
purity, simplicity, united to intellectual 
strength, seemed to others to be a guarantee 
of the reality of that better world of serener 
air, in whose high regions the pure forms 
dwell, “above the smoke and stir of this dim 
spot which men call Earth.” 

“In hora mortis, et in die judicii, sit 
anima mea cum illis.” 

The end of the noble life came sooner 
than we had hoped; but the frame wanted 
vital force to repel the sharp attack of disease, 
and when Bishop Fraser made that pathetic 
appeal to the congregation in the abbey— 
“‘ Pray for him, good people, while prayers 
may yet avail,’—he was already passing 
gently under the shadows of death. “The 
doctors had desired him not to speak, and 
with his usual wonderful patience he obeyed 
them,” we are told ; so there were but few 
last words. Among the broken sentences 
that the watchers by his side caught up were 
these: “As far as I understood what the 
duties of my office were supposed to be, in 
spite of every incompetence, I am yet 
humbly trustful that I have sustained before 
the mind of the nation the extraordinary 
value of the Abbey as a religious, national, 
and liberal institution.” “ The end has come 
in the way I most desired it should come. I 
am perfectly satisfied—perfectly happy—I 
have not the slightest misgiving.” “I always 
wished to die at Westminster.” 

The friends beside him desired to join in 
the Holy Communion with him, ere he went, 
and Canon Farrar administered it. When 
he was about to give the blessing, the Dean 


| the religion and the greatness of the nation. 
| Dense crowds surrounded the church and 
| filled the nave—numbers of them, evidently, 
| poor and humble people who came there to 
| mourn a true friend. In the choir and the 
chapel were others, to many of whom his 
| sympathy and brotherhood had been a staff 
‘in their pilgrimage; some whose highest 
| aspirations and endeavours after human good 
| had found their sanction in his approval ; 
/some to whom, in days of trouble and un- 
friendly solitude, the Deanery had been a 
home—the sacred point of their horizon; 
others who, amid doubts and unrest, had 
found in his life and words a stimulating ex- 
ample and a “ ministry of reconciliation.” 

Princes, nobles, statesmen, prelates, am- 
bassadors, men of letters, of science, of art-— 
men of many phases of opinion and belief, of 
many ranks and classes—united in one re- 
verence and sorrow, followed his bier. The 
coffin was lowered into the same grave as his 
wife’s, and the flowers that covered it almost 
hid the plain inscription “ The Very Reverend 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster ; second son of the Right Rev. 
Edward Stanley, Bishop of Norwich. Born 
Dec. 13, 1815; died July 18, 1881.” 

Those who have known him can never 
forget the “man greatly beloved.” His 
guardian spirit will always seem to haunt 
those aisles and cloisters; his voice to echo 
among those arches. The place he filled 
will remain a blank, whose void can never 
be supplied. The high ideal of a free and 
noble and pious life will always be linked in 
tender affection with his memory. In no 
one else can we hope again to see, as in 
him, the consummate flower of the Christian 
culture of this age. R. HERBERT STORY. 
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A Dartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AuTHOoR oF “ LORNA DOONE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE WAY THE CAT JUMPs. 


S iw behaviour of a man, who has long 
been “under a cloud,” when he finds 
that cloud rent open, depends very much 
upon his constitution; and his constitution 
is made up of a quantity of constituents. 
Towards the milder and larger half of life, 
the mind begins to work, on its own account, 
and to seek its own wages, after a generation 
of steady discipline, and useful reverence. 
Disturbing influences (such as universal bro- 
therhood, dread of illiberality, the worship of 


women, and nature, and’ the like, and the’ 


dreams of perfection, as illusive as herself) 
settle down into a wholesome desire to 
do one’s best, and be done with it. But 
there still remains the tender love of the few 
who are better to him than life. 

Captain Larks had never set up to be a 
man of extraordinary largeness. He could 
not abstract himself into great thoughts, and 
soar in a circumference far above his head. 
He liked his little jobs, and stuck very close 
to them, and was vexed when they did not 
turn out well. And the stir of little interests 
kept him fresh, and sweet to mankind, and 
manly. 

“You are tired, and weak, and in pain,” 
he said to the old man, who had discovered 
him ; “ my cottage is a little way down this 
lane. Come, and rest there, until you feel 
well again.” 

‘*But you don’t mean to tell me, that you 
are not Pole!” the General replied, as he 
yielded gladly to the strong man’s aid, and 
guidance. 

“My name is Pole. And I take you to 
be the General Punk, under whom I had the 
honour ‘Fire and Punk’ was your pet 
name, sir.” 

“So it was, so it was;” the old man 
answered ; “and I wish it was still, Pole; I 
wish it was still. Ah, those were the days, it 
was life to live in! But you——” 

“ Consider me as one you have never seen 
before ; and yet who is only too glad to have 
the chance of doing you the smallest service.” 

General Punk was in too much pain, to care 
to talk of any one, except himself. And he 
graciously submitted to be led down the hill, 
and taken off his pony by careful hands, and 
helped into the cool and shadowy cottage. 


“What a delightful nook!” he said; “ take 
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care of my leg, my dear young lady. Ah, I 
see, by your smile, that I need not tell you. 
Now don’t begin supposing that I have got 
the gout. No such luck. It is ten times 
worse. Not that I mean to take the smallest 
notice of it. Half an hour's rest will quite 
set me up again. Now what is your name, 
my pretty dear? An old man may take 
liberties, you know.” 

“ My name is ‘ Rose Arthur,’ sir ;” she said, 
“and I hope to have the pleasure of helping 
you, a little.” 

“You have done that already, and more 
than a little. You seem to feel everything, 
as if you had got it. But I must soon be off ; 
or I shall lose my dinner.” 

“Tt is not to be thought of,” said the Cap- 
tain coming forward; “ you must submit to 
our rough fare. To attempt to ride, ten or 
twelve miles, as you are, is utterly out of the 
question. I know what an old wound is, 
when jarred. Rest and coolness are the only 
things for it. Here you are, and here you 
must be satisfied to stop. We will send up 
a message to the game-keeper.” 

The General vowed that he would not 
have it so ; and got up, to prove his activity. 
But all that he took by the movement was a 
thrill of pain, a stagger, and a biting of the 
lips ; because hé was too good to swear in 
the presence of a lady. “I can’t bear to 
trouble you,” was all that he could say ; for 
his bad leg began to get worse very fast. 

Now this was a difficult position for all 
three, the General, the Colonel, and the Cap- 
tain; as well as for younger people, whose 
affairs were involved in what might come of 
it. The worst case of all was the General’s ; 
because he could not get away from it, and 
was driven, by the irony of facts, to shout for 
a man disgraced out of the army. No one 
could lift him, except this man ; for the Ge- - 
neral was heavy towards the centre of his 
system ; and he wanted a good deal of lifting 
and refreshment, whenever Dr. Perperaps had 
poked at him. 

Colonel Westcombe also felt the urgency 
of things. Here was a guest of his by right, 
driven by the force of circumstances into 
alien shelter. He felt it his duty to follow 
him up, and see that he was treated properly. 
But how could he do so, against the broad 
fact, that he was not wanted over there? 
“My dear,” he said quietly to Miss Touch- 
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wood, “‘ you are very young ; but you know 
much more of the ways of the present world 
than I do. It happens that I cannot well 
go over now, through peculiar circumstances, 
with which I will not trouble you.” 

“T know that there is a maze of mystery 
among them,” answered Julia, who was gene- 
rous, and by no means always spiteful ; ‘* but, 
Uncle John, they are to be pitied, not con- 
demned ; until people get to the bottom of 
it. Write a kind letter, an exceedingly kind 
letter, to General Punk, congratulating him, 
upon having fallen upon his legs—no, that 
might seem too personal—upon being thus 
among good Samaritans; and say you will 
only be too happy to send the carriage with 
the soft linings for him; as soon as the Doctor 
lets him up.” 

“I think that would be rude,” replied 
Colonel Westcombe ; “not to him, I mean, 
but to his entertainer. You are right about 
writing a letter, my dear; but it must not be 
to the General. It must be to poor Pole 
himself.” 

“Pole! Who is he?” the young lady 
asked. ‘How many more aliases has he 
got? There must be some.very great secret 
somewhere. Uncle John, shall we ever un- 
derstand it?” 


“Perhaps not,” replied the Colonel, with 
a smile at her quick manner ; “and if so, it | 
will be a little lesson to us, to attend to our 
own business.” 

“T cannot regard it, from that point of view, 


with any satisfaction. Because it appears to 
me so wrong, and so dishonest, to get into 
society, under false pretences. The thing of 
all others that annoys me most, is that my 
own mother, who has never been taught to 
bridle her curiosity, sits down before that 
mysterious man, as if she quite feared to say, 
‘how do you do?’— because the question 
might seem inquisitive. And then our poor 
Dicky is atraid of him too. In the name of 
the Seven Wonders, who is the man? I am 
sure, by your face, that you know. Now tell 
me; or I won’t say a single word, all dinner- 
time to-day.” 

“ You never would punish both us, and your- 
self, to that extreme, dear Julia. Your nature 
is to talk, and you cannot help it. But if 
other people don’t want to talk, what right 
have we to force them ?” 

Captain Larks, on the other hand, as every 
man has his own regard, felt most strongly, 
that of all this trouble the worst part fell on 
his own shoulders. He was under no debt 
of friendship whatever to General Punk, thus 
forced upon him; and to have his little cottage 


thus again invaded, was a trial to even his 
serenity. “I know what old Punk is,” he 
said to himself; ‘and I never shall forget 
how he scowled at me, upon the saddest 
occasion in all my life. He was bound to 
do so, by his own ideas; and by those I 
must measure him. But how differently 
Westcombe looked at me! There are times 
in one’s life, when the value of it hangs upon 
a single gaze. I must do my best for this 
man, of course. But it will not be from 
gratitude.” 

It was not the trouble to his little house- 
hold, that vexed him—although that was no 
trifle,—nor even the untimeliness of the occur- 
rence, just when his own affairs were pressing ; 
but what disturbed him chiefly, was the diffi- 
culty about Colonel Westcombe. ‘There are 
some few men, come across, at far and casual 
intervals, whom we grieve to have never met, 
at the age when there was friendship. It is 
not for their fame, or deeds, or virtues, that 
we long to know them ; but because there is 
something in them, heart-—akin to our own 
hearts. Wecare not what their views may 
be, in politics, in literature, or any of the 
passing fancies of the day; but we say to 
ourselves—“ here is a man, whom we must 
| have loved, if we had only had the luck.” 
| And then, we sigh that it is now too late; 
and fall back upon our old acquaintance. 

However, it is a very ill wind, that blows 
no good to any one. And although young 
Westcombe was abashed, at first, by this sud- 
den turn of things, and obliged to keep sadly 
in the back-ground—wherein he found a big 
black tor, to sit upon, and watch the smoke, 
whose lower breath had gone into the General's 
sick broth—before very long, things turned 
up so, that he could come in for his own share 
of them. 

Partly no doubt, this was owing, as it gene- 
rally is, to diligent exertions of his own. For 
he ventured to call, without violent intrusion, 
upon Dr. Perperaps; because he was in a 
condition of throat, which loudly demanded 
liquorice. ‘You must be very careful,” said 
the doctor; “breathe just a little hard. 
Thank you, sir, thank you. As yet there is 
nothing to arouse solicitude. But we must 
not rest cohtent with such condition of the 
tonsils, The trachea also shows premonitory 
symptoms. The earliest indications of scarlet 
—but I will avoid language, that might make 
you perhaps susceptive. My dear young sir, I 
would entreat you, to abstract your mind from 
disquietude. This little instrument proclaims 
to me, that all is not quite right just here;” 
the doctor tapped his waistcoat over several 
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parts, for fear of hitting the wrong one; “it 
is well that you have applied to me, in this 
early stage. Has there been anything, any- 
thing external, to set up internal phlogitis ? ” 

“IT borrowed some very bad tobacco last 
night, from an old man of ours, whom I met 
upon the moor; and while I was thanking 
him, I swallowed a strong whiff.” 

“You should have consulted me at once, 
my dear sir. But I trust sincerely that it is 
not too late. You require an emultient, then 
a sedative, and after that a due course of 
tonics. Spotty, my dear, make up No. 77.” 

Established thus upon a course of medicine, 
(all of which followed the course of the river), 
Jack Westcombe found himself upon a 
healthy road, to get near his darling Rose, 
once more. Youths of the present day, who 
dash headlong over every obstacle betwixt 
them and their loves—when assured that the 
money bag is on the right side of it—never 
would put up with such little items of scruples 
as stopped Jack Westcombe. And even he 
was inclined at last to push aside punctilio, 
as he found the season passing, and his love 
no further forward. And, as usual, fairer aid 
appeared, and seduced him into side-long 
tricks. Sporetta hated Julia Touchwood, 
who had snubbed her nobly; and she knew 
that Julia had a weakness for the son of her 
dear godfather. 

One day, at the top of the village, she met 
that nobly-principled young man, coming 
from his course of medicine, at her father’s 
home of health. Jack was casting sheep’s 
eyes up the road, that led to the Captain’s 
gate, but sternly bracing his mind towards 
the footpath leading to Farmer Willum’s, 
where he now put up his horse. Then Spotty 
deciared her own opjnion. 

*T call you no better than a muff,” said 
she. “ Howcan you carry on like this?” 

“Like what, Miss Perperaps?” he en- 
quired, with some dignity ; “ I scarcely under- 
stand your question.” 

“You know what I mean, well enough. 
Why don’t you go in, and win ?” 

“ You still speak in parables ;” answered 
he, with a desire to be off, but a stronger 
desire to hear out her words. 

“Why don’t you show a little pluck? 
Or, if that is not fine enough language for 
you, a little determination? You love Rose, 
and Rose loves you. Why don’t you check- 
mate the old fogies ?” 

“ Really you seem to take a most kind 
interest in my affairs, Miss Perperaps! Who 
told you that Miss Arthur ever even deigned 
to think of me?” 





“Bosh!” exclaimed the lady; “it is 
plainer than a pikestaff. But I am not going 
to tell you all I know.” With that, she 
showed her new boots, and said “ Good 
day!” 

“This is most unfair, and most unfeeling ;” 
cried Jack, going after her, as she knew he 
must do. “Miss Perperaps, my dear and 
kind Miss Perperaps, I beg you to explain 
yourself, and not to run away.” 

“T thought it was you that were in such a 
hurry. But my dear father wants me. I 
have ten dozen pills to make up, before five 
o’clock. Good day, Mr. Westcombe.” 

“T'll make the pills. Or I'll come and 
help you. And you can have mine, to begin 
with ; I have got at least three dozen here ; 
and I can spare them.” 

“Oh, you have got some fun in you, after 
all ;” Spotty replied, with a very broad grin ; 
“JT thought you were a stick, and took them 
all. My father considers you a splendid 
patient.” 

“Solam; solam. The most devoted. 
Oh, I won’t get well for a month, Miss Per- 


/peraps ; if you will only tell me, what you 


meant just now.” 

“ IT meant just what I said,” she answered, 
sitting on a roadside slab, to talk. ‘ Miss 
Arthur is as fond of you, as you are of her.” 

“That is a simple impossibility. If you 
could only tell me, what makes you think so, 
how I would, how I should—it would be so 
nice of you!” 

“Well, I owe you a good turn, or two; 
and I can’t bear to see your tongue so white. 
Did you ever pick an oak-apple in the Fingle 
Valley?” 

“Yes, I found a very pretty one, fluted 
like a love-knot ; and I ventured to give it 
to Miss Arthur, just to look at. And I don’t 
think she gave it back to me.” 

“Of course, she did not. Is this like it ? 
I stole it out of her most sacred corner, where 
she keeps her dead mother’s handkerchiefs. 
And as soon as she missed it, what a way she 
was in! Though of course, she pretended not 
to care one rap. She has not the least idea 
that Ihave got it; or gentle as she is, she 
would slap me, I believe. And that’s not all 
that shows the way ‘the cat jumps. For I 
began to run you down, one day, on purpose 
to torment her. And her eyes—my good- 
ness, you will have to look out, when she is 
Mrs. Westcombe !” 

“You have made me so happy, I could 
kiss your hands, after you have rolled a thou- 
sand pills. But after all, it is not very much ; 
when one comes to think of it.” 
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“Then go, and get more, you insatiable 
young man. But I tell you, it is everything. 
Do you think I don’t know, what girls are ? 
Shake yourself together well; and go and 
pop the question.” 

“What a practical mind you have!” he 
answered with much admiration. “ But 
how am I to doit, when I can’t get in? Iam 
under no promise about it now: but still 
there is a general understanding, that I am 
to be ‘i 

“ Backward in coming forward. Very 
well; don’t let me advise you; or when the 
days of repentance come, you will say—‘ she 
did it. My Step said that to my beloved 
parent, about somebody unknown, when they 
had a little scrimmage, last Sunday night. | 








“And the right one, I believe;” Jack 
answered mildly, for he had not had time to 
think of it; and Spotty’s strong views were 
strange to him; “the next time I ring the 
bell, I shall ask,—is Doctor Miss Perperaps 
at home, and her father gone away, so as not 
to spoil her practice?” 

“TI wish you would. I’d give a guinea, if 
you would ; and I’ve only got one against my 
bill at Mother Cork’s. My Step would get 
the message, and my criky, she would stare ! 
But you haven’t got the spirit to do it; any 
more than you have to go near the Crab-tree 


to-night. Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—UNDER THE CRAB-TREE. 
NOTHING can be further from the mark than 


Therefore I would advise you strongly, not to take a man, and how much more a woman, 


to be anywhere, this evening.” 

“But how can I help being somewhere? | 
You know where I ought to be; and you 
will not tell me.” 

“ How sharp you are! You’ve been eating | 
sparrow-pie. But whatever you do, fight shy 
this evening of the Captain’s leather-coat 
apple-tree. Where the hill comes up under 
the cliff, you know, at the highest corner of 
his property. Somebody goes there every 
evening, with her heart in her mouth, to | 
peep over the moor; and it would never do | 
for you to be there too.” 

“ Undoubtedly, I should be an interloper. 
I thank you for warning me to keep my dis- 
tance. Miss Perperaps, I hear that Betty | 


| 


| Strictly according to self-appraisement. Na- 
ture has provided us with things to think of, 
far more important than our own concerns— 
our neighbours in the first place, and politics, 
and the weather, and the last new murder, 
and the last old judicial joke—for our judges 
now are our best jokers—and if we ever get 
home again, to think about ourselves at all, 
modesty steps in, and spoils the balance. 
Conspicuous among the men, who under- 
rate themselves, was Dr. Perperaps of 
Christowell. He felt that he ought to be 
more than he was; and his views were ex- 
ceedingly scientific. But no outlet for them, 


and no income from them, as well as the 


recent death of a large rate-payer from lock- 


Sage is ill. I hope it is nothing serious.” | jaw—which everybody said he should have 

“Not much, for her. She ate three hedge- | stopped—combined to make him yearn for 
hogs, for breakfast, on Tuesday; and they | something tedious, a fine slow case, a pro- 
were not well baked. Her appetite was | tracted cure (if any), and the money on the 
good, and she swallowed some spines; and | nail, which he therefore must abstain from 





she says that they have stuck fast in her own. 
But you had better tell John, to keep away 
from home. He will have sense enough to 
do that, when he knows it. His Betty would 
say, that it was all his fault; although he 
was a dozen miles out of sight ; and then 
she might die, to prove it. But I have taken 
her out of father’s hands ; and she begins to 
perceive the difference. If she is only left 
to me, she will come round, for certain. But 
if my father gets another turn at her, it will 
be a very narrow squeak indeed. I have 
told her, to shut up her mouth against him.” 

“ What do you think of the General's case, 
as you seem to form your own opinions so? 
When will he be able to come back to us?” 

“TI can’t tell. My father is getting sadly 
jealous; he won’t let me have a turn at that 
old shaver. I belong to the tentative school. 
Kill or cure, is my ticket for soup.” 


hitting on the head too speedily. Through- 
out the summer, he had reproached himself, 
and been reproached by his wife at pensive 
periods, for letting Dicky Touchwood get 
well so prematurely. And now he was 
resolved to avoid so sad an error, in the new 
opening offered by the General's bad leg. 

“ How long will it take?” Mr. Arthur 
asked him wistfully. ‘ Not that I have any 
wish to hurry him of course. But when will 
he be able to be moved with safety ?” 

“He is an ancient warrior ;” the doctor 
answered warily ; “what a privilege it is to 
be useful to him! Our country owes every- 
thing to these old heroes. And a brother-in- 
arms, sir, a brother-in-arms——” 

“Yes ; but how long will he be in my 
arms? I appreciate the privilege. But I 
want to know the time. Because I have to 
make some arrangements of my own.” 


| 
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‘My dear sir, the first physician in Eng- 
land could not tell you. I have scarcely 
had time for even an elementary diagnosis 
yet. My impression, observe that I do not 
state it as more than a rudimentary im- 
pression, is that the hero of a hundred fights 
has got suppressed gout in his system. 
I have tested him gently for arthritic indica- 
tions ; but he strongly objects to being 
tested.” 

“IT heard him request you to go to the 
>, 

“Tt was a very natural request, and 
tended to confirm my diagnosis. Gouty 
patients always do so; forgetting what would 
happen to themselves, when left behind. 
But my dear sir, if you cannot entertain this 
distinguished visitor, in his sad distress, per- 
haps I could contrive, without much danger, 
to have him brought down to my humble 
abode.” 

This made the Captain look as fierce as 
Pharaoh ; and the doctor’ facetiously held 
up his bamboo, to protect himself; and there- 
with made off. “What must be, must,” 
thought the other, as he went about his work 
quite cheerfully ; “ old Fire and Punk seems 
very much at home. But he is not the man 
to be long upon his back. If it were not for 
that pompous rogue of a Perperaps, Punk 
would be up and off, to-morrow. Wait a bit. 
Something will arise, within a week, to change 
the situation.” 

Something arose within an hour, to change 
the situation largely. What man, having 
begun a job, can bear to leave off at three- 
quarters of it? When he has only done a 
little, it may be in his power to lay his tools 
down, and go away, muttering to himself, 

_ “ Dimidium sacti, qut bene cepit, habet.”’ 
But when he has got beyond the half (which 
comes none the sooner for the mere begin- 
ning) his spirit is up; and his eyes and 
fingers itch to admire the end of it. And 
this is the spirit of the mighty artist. 

Mr. Arthur, in his little way, was a mighty 
artist. He could so enwrap himself in his 
work, as to let everything else slip off, like 
water from the plumage of a sweetly oily 
duck, And he had that fine desire to com- 
plete a job well, through want of which, so 
many men of genius fail. He had now 
begun at that leathery crab-tree, not at all a 
pleasant job to a gardener of high art; be- 
cause it was a crude, cantankerous subject. 
But his mind was set upon it, to make good 
the interruption of the General’s disaster, a 
few days ago. 

Now General Punk had been quite terrible, 








this day, and especially severe to all whe 
did their best to help him, If anybody 
whispered that, “he would very soon be 
better,” the strongest words were helpless to 
express his indignation ; and he scowled at 
such atrocity. Even Rose, to whom he 
had been courteous, and gentle, in his very 
worst pangs hitherto, had been obliged this 
day to relieve his tongue, which suffered (in 
sympathy with his system) from repression, 
by making some very hasty exits. And 
Moggy said, without euphemism, he was 
“nort but an auld divil.” 

Towards eventide, Miss Arthur, who had 
enough to do between them, came out for a 
breath of sweet-languaged air, and the free- 
dom of dwelling with larger things. She 
had always loved the great moorland view, 
and the calm ennoblement of the hills, as 
they drew the sinking light around them, and 
fostered every farewell glance. She loved 
to see how they yielded rank to the larger 
lands behind them, and accepted shadow, 
as they cast their own, in stately grades sub- 
missive. 

Our minds must be very much improved, 


no doubt, from the condition of the old 


British mind, as it used to work, not much 
more than a hundred years ago. When it 
wants to describe a thing, the mind makes 
words, or at any rate, doubles up the old 
ones into new cocked-hats, and is proud of 
having found out something fresh. Upon 
this new phenomenon the staler minds make ° 
rush, as a dozen sparrows chase the one, 
who has unluckiJy found pie-crust, or men 
run after the man who has hit upon a 
scampish trick, that pays. The great artists 
are the men who have taught our eyes to 
see, and our tongues to speak. 

Now this fine sense of abstract beauty 
should—if it did its business well—suffice to 
keep the mind from dwelling on little side- 
issues of its own. But it is to be observed, 
in the history of all great artists, that the 
largest perception of “the beautiful” never 
has so sufficed at all. They are full of it, 
possessed, inspired, radiant ; but the expan- 
sion of their minds has its little puckers 
still. 

How much more then is this to be ex- 
pected, when the mind inspired by large out- 
look is only that of a poor young maiden, left 
to itsown philosophy! There was comfort in 
the quiet of the hill to her, and a soothing 
power in the evening light; but still her 
heart came through her mind, as the round 
fruit blushes through the glistening of the 
leaves. And her heart, though not put into 
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words, was full of something, and somebody. 
For surely, with the better half of mind, there 
is nothing more grievous than to think and 
think, and have nothing to say about any of 
it; and the breast, and the hearty parts that 
go on very well (if the brain will only let 
them have their turn) must come up some- 
times, and say that they have a share in the 
system. 

There had been many things combining 
(as things generally do) to come down upon 
Rose, and torment and vex her, to the furthest 
boundary of her large and gentle patience. 
To a proud, quick-minded, and sensitive girl, 
it was no small pain, to begin with, to see 
how her father was behaving towards his 
unexpected guest. Her father evidently 
knew full well, why the General was so polite 
to him, coldly polite, not even swearing, 
when the Captain was in the room. The 
latter never stayed longer than to discharge 
the duties of host, with a pleasure as stiff as 
a formal dinner-party. And while he was 
doing it, the General watched him, with a 
supercilious gaze, tempered now and then, 
when his pains came on, with a cross indig- 
nant pity. “What can my father have 
done ?” thought Rose ; “ What can he have 
done, to lead to this? He never can have 


deserved it; but what induces him to put up 
with it—he who is one of the proudest of 
mankind ?” 

Moreover, she was troubled, to the limit 
of her untried capacity for trouble, by the 


Colonel’s conduct. What made him keep 
away so entirely from them, and only send 
enquiries by some servant, or casual visitor 
across the moor? And why did her father 
seem to think that right, when her own sense 
told her that it was quite wrong? 

Over and above, and perhaps below these 
thoughts, were many, no less grievous, touch- 
ing the tenderness of herown cares. Without 
confession to herself, or any direct discussion 
of the subject, somehow or other, she had 
been led to think so highly of young Mr. 
Westcombe, that he seemed to be the one to 
solve all this. But not even once had he been 
near her, to the utmost of her knowledge, 
since, under the Ash-tree, he had seemed to 
set his heart upon her kindly thoughts of him. 
““No doubt, he despises me, as everybody 
else does ;” was the bitter conclusion of her 
poor young heart ; “‘ when people live in mys- 
tery, they must expect it. I will be like my 
father ; I will disdain them all; although it is 
most uncomfortable.” 

Thinking thus, she looked towards the 
west, as people out of doors do mainly, 





when their spirits are in declination. She 
was standing inside her father’s fence, which 
was hard to climb just there, and gave her 
strong sense of security. After her recent 
scare, she feared to wander in the lower 
ground alone ; but here she could see any 
sign of approach, and could run away home, 
without being cut off. And the rise of the 
ground gave her plenty of height to look over 
the fence to the long sweep of moor, and the 
coving of the combes, that made dark-elbowed 
shades below them. 

Why should the human race, or any other, 
have two eyes—till their brethren knock out 
one—unless it is to see two things at once? 
By a thousand arguments, it may be shown 
that the large, benevolent, orthodox, in- 
telligent, and intelligible law of nature, was 
that binocular beings should squint. For the 
first week of our lives, we all do so; and if 
wisely let alone, we might retain that gift. 
But the nurses go against it; and the supple 
sequacity, which has been nursed into us 
from our cradles, induces one eye to go after 
the other, and become shackled to it, in spite 
of the nose, which was meant to keep them 
independent. After this, what hope can we 
have of objectivity ? 

Without the large outlook, afforded to those 
both whose eyes turn outward, Rose Arthur 
contrived to see two figures, at the very same 
moment, though far apart, and quite invisible 
to each other. One was in a swampy goyal, 
partly lit by sunset through a gap in the 
western heights above, and the other was on 
the hill-front towards her, rapidly descending. 
The one in the goyal had something, that 
looked like a long gun, on his shoulder ; and 
he suddenly turned into a shadowy corner, 
and so far as she could make out, sat down. 
The other came hastily into the track, where 
the General had met with his disaster lately ; 
and then running down to the little spiked 
gate, looked through, and saw her, and im- 
plored to be let in. 

“Why should I let you in?” asked Rose, 
doubtfully feeling for her key. ** Why should 
you keep me out?” asked the other, “It is 
very important that I should come in.” 

“Perhaps it would be rude to keep you 
out. But this is not the proper way to call, 
nor the proper time. But you may come in, 
Mr. Westcombe.” 

“Tt is most kind of you to let me in,” said 
Jack, taking care to get inside before the 
young lady could change her mind, and then 
looking at her with steadfast eyes, which ex- 
pressed an enormous stock of admiration, 
with a mild determination to make something 
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of it. “But it would have been a cruel 
thing to keep me out. You never do cruel 
things, do you, Miss Arthur?” 

“No, Mr. Westcombe; or if I ever do, I 
am always sorry afterwards. I am obliged 
to kill things very often. What can we do 
with slugs, and grubs?” 

“ But if you have pity for them,” said Jack, 
“* nasty marauders as they are, how sorry you 
must be to trample on your own poor fellow- 
creatures !” 

“But I never do anything of the kind,” 
Rose answered, looking at her little feet to 
make quite sure; “unless you mean poor 
Squire ‘Touchwood.” 

“No, I don’t mean him. I wish I did; 
the more you trample upon him, the better. 
I mean one a little better, at any rate, than 
that fellow, though a very humble individual 
still. If you look at me, you will see my sad 
meaning.” 

Rose smiled very sweetly, as she looked at 
him, and said—* If you have been trampled 
on, you bear it very well. You show no 
signs of ill-usage, but rather every symptom 
of happiness, and self-content. Mr. West- 
combe, in what way are you pitiable?” c 

*“Well perhaps, for the moment, rather 
less so than usual ; because in a certain sweet 
presence, I am always pervaded with a sud- 
den rush of happiness. It is like coming out 
of the shade into the light, from the winter 
to the summer, from a coal mine to a meadow 
full of bright flowers and sunshine. Don’t 
laugh now; that is too bad of you. I 
know that I am not at all poetical—but 
still P 

“Well, I think you are very poetical in- 
deed. Squire Dicky never said anything half 
so fine. He only said two things at all 
poetical ; though he seemed to be trying very 
hard, and very brilliantly.” 

“Qh tell me what his two flights of poetry 
were. I never should have dreamed that he 
could do so much as that.” 

‘* Yes he did. He told me once, that he 
would rather sit and look at me, than see a 
badger drawn by his best dog, ‘Bob.’ And 
another time he said that the sound of 
my voice was sweeter than the tinkle of a 
new tap of pale ale, running into a three 
quart jug.” 

“So it is. He was quite right. But how 
could you resist him, after such a noble flight 
of poetry? I should have been quite terri- 
fied, if I had known he was so clever.” 

“One must grow capable of more and 
more resistance, as one grows older rapidly.” 
This gave the talk a serious turn, and made 








them look at one another; the result of 
which was as usual. 

Rose thought, how noble, and how simple 
was his mind, and his heart so soft, and ex- 
cellent ; and his outward form quite good 
enough to defend her, and be managed by 
her. Jack thought how lovely, and how 
sweet she was, with at least as much mind as 
any husband wants, and a heart that his own 
yearned after. Their eyes met gently, and 
he drew her to him. 

* Darling Rose,” he said’; “ how long am 
I to be uncertain what you mean? You are 
not one of the flimsy kind, who have no heart 
worth having. Your nature is noble, stead- 
fast, grand.” 

“‘ There is nothing very grand about me ;” 
she said, prolonging the sweet surrender ; 
“if you think that, you will be sadly disap- 
pointed.” 

** But give me the chance of the disappoint- 
ment. I ask for you, only as you are; 
according to my own account, not yours. 
You promised to think kindly of me. Have 
you done it? Have you been able to do it, 
sweet Rose ?” 

““T have done it. And I have made up 
my mind, that I like you, as well as—as well 
as you like me.” 

“ Liking has nothing to do with it, Rose. 
Do you love me, as I love you?” 

“You must not be too hard upon me. I 
have never had this to do before. But I do 
love you, John, a great deal better than 
myself.” 

“Then you will give yourself to me,” John 
Westcombe said; and perceiving that her 
eyes were bright with tears,as she bowed her 
head, he laid the head gently upon his 
shoulder, and kissed away the tears, and 
found it essential to kiss the trembling lips 
as well, because there were symptoms of a 
happy sob between them. “ Now you are 
mine; for ever mine ;” he was whispering in 
the most lovely rapture, when a stern voice 
came from behind the crab-tree. 

* Halloa, sir! What are you doing there ?” 
And the voice was followed by a tall man 
striding, who took Rose from Jack, as a bird 
whips a feather from another bird’s nest, and 
said, ‘Go home directly. I will speak to 
you, by and by.” Then to John Westcombe 
he spoke disdainfully— 

“ Sir, I had imagined that you were a man 
of honour.” 

“ Don’t be so hasty, sir,” Jack answered ; 
for he possessed the true basis of all courage 
—self-command; “I am not ashamed of 
anything that I have done, sir.” 
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“Of course, you are not. You consider 
it no harm whatever, to have broken your 
parole.” 

“‘ You forget sir, how the time goes by. I 
have broken no parole. I pledged myself 
for the fishing season ; because you allowed 
me to come up your water. Not that I 
cared for the fishing, two tails of a gnat, but 
that I could see your house. When the fish- 
ing expired, my bond expired ; and the trout 
in the Christow are beginning to prepare to 
spawn before vety long, as Mr. Short says, 
who understands them well. And Mr. Short 
says, that it has been agreed, by all who 
understand the thing, that the fishing in these 
upper waters ceases, upon partridge-shooting 
day. And that was a week ago almost ; so 
that I have taken no advantage, but pur- 
posely left it all on your side.” 

*T am sorry for your sake,” said the Cap- 
tain, looking at him, so that Jack’s grey eyes 
went down, “that your honour can be satis- 
fied with such flimsy stuff as this. To use it 
as an argument, is an insult to me, or else 
a disgrace to your own self. Say rather, that 
you were overcome by youthful haste; and 
then I will endeavour to respect you again.” 

This to a young man of Jack’s shy pride, 
was almost too bitter to put up with, even 
from the father of his Rose. His solid face 
worked, and his grey eyes flashed, with the 
strain he was putting upon himself. If he 
had spoken what was upon his lips, he must 
have lost his love for ever ; so bitter was his 
thought, and so resolute the nature, which it 
would have outraged. It was upon his lips 
to say—“ have not you done something, in- 
finitely more disgraceful?” But he thought 
of Rose, just in good time, and said—“ Well 
sir, perhaps I have been tempted. But I 
thought it was fair; and I think so still.” 

“Two words will show you that it was not 
fair;” Mr. Arthur answered, in a much 
kinder tone; “possibly you thought that 
your promise had expired; but how was I 
to know that you thought so? You were 
bound to let me know, that you would cast 
off your pledge, instead of doing so, without 
my knowledge, and taking advantage of my 
ignorance.” 

“TI never thought of doing such a thing as 
that,” said Jack ; ‘‘ it would have been mean, 
and low, and snobbish. I never dreamed 
that any one could judge me so,”’ 

“Very likely not. But you see what comes 
of being your own judge and jury. Good 
evening, now! I will ask you for no more 
promises.” 

“But it never can be your intention to 





mean,” cried the young man, looking as 
deplorably as he spoke, “that I am to be 
ordered off your premises altogether !” 

“ Not quite so. Let us rather put it thus 
—you are not to come, until you are invited. 
And I shall not invite you, until your father 
wishes it.” 

“‘Very well. You can treat me, as you 
like, sir. But for all that, I am quite resolved 
to marry your daughter.” 

“And I am quite resolved that you shall 
not, in the present condition of things, young 
man.” 

The Captain looked sternly at Jack, as he 
spoke ; and Jack looked firmly at the Cap- 
tain. Both having strong wills, neither of 


them said ,anything more than, “‘ Good even- 
ing !” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—A WILD-DUCK CHASE. 


THE twilight was now in that interesting 
stage, with the last blush of day fading out of 
the heavens, when the mystery of the moor 
is grandest, the whisper of tremulous love 
most thrilling, and the quack of the wild- 
duck most ecstatic. For this is the moment 
when that noble bird, after sleeping the day 
out, on a breezy pool, or among the deep 
sedges of a lonely water-course, with slow 
flaps and stretches, gets out of his bed, and 
draws up his red feet tingling. Then he 
opens the valves of his nostrils, and utters a 
little sharp snort to his family; with a few 
strong beats, he is up and away, along the 
crystal bars of light, and the sprinkle of his 
rise falls far behind. The flush of his start 
has set all the others off, and the silvery 
sound of wings flows back, as the cleft air 
closes, and the dusk is left behind. 

But he, with velocity of instinct guiding 
all his race to health and food, himself the 
head of the rapid arrow, high above the ups 
and downs of earth, urges his powerful pinions, 
strains his long neck through the whistling 
air, and sleeks all the plumage of his breast 
with speed ; until in the stagnant scene be- 
low him, he espies the little place he wants 
to be in,—either a malty-looking _ barley 
stubble, or an oasis of fat green ooze, or the 
glistening gem of a lonely pond, chastely 
enamelled with fat black slugs. Here he 
descends, as the stars begin to blink ; makes 
the circuit once, with his family behind him, 
all peering for the hateful human race; then 
spying none of that, flop they breast the 
water, ploughing up less of it than could be 
expected, but flinging it largely behind them 
as they dash helter-skelter through the cataract 
of their own rapture. 
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These are general facts ; but the very fine | He knew the spot well; for it was the very 


family of ducks now dealt with conformed 
very fairly with ancestral usages. Neither 
was it contrary to experience, the race of 
man and gun being equally abundant, that 
while they were rollicking in their first delight, 
a big gun flamed at them from forth a traitor 
bush, and five unblemished birds turned their 
poor toes up; while the rest, without halting 
to lament, made off. “I’ve gived them 
pepper,” cried the man who had been doing 
it, “never made a finer shot in all my life. 
But it don’t seem so easy to come at ’em, as 
I thought. Shall have to get wet up to my 
middle, I’m afeared.” 

This was the man, whom Rose had seen 
afar, following the seam down the hill-front ; 
and now he stood gazing at the dusky pool, 
begirt with peaty swamp and sedge, which 
the little moorland rills had made. There 
were his victims, far out of reach, and not to 
be pelted to the other side with stones, even 
if stones had been at hand ; neither was there 
any wind to drive them ashore. He doubted 
for a moment, whether he should leave them 
so, and come in the morning with a dog to 
fetch them out. But his home was some 
miles away, and he determined at any rate to 
have a try for it. “ Dare say, it ain’t so very 
deep after all,” he muttered to himself con- 
temptuously ; “I'll pull off my togs, and go 
in for ’em.” 

Raiment was not very plentiful with him ; 
so he carefully laid what would spoil upon a 
rock; then he drew the stout ramrod from 
his gun to prove the depth before him, and 
stepped in bravely. At first, the swamp was 
shallow, scarcely taking him knee-deep ; and 
beginning to laugh at his own misgivings, he 
waded with his ramrod swinging. Then sud- 
denly down he went, over head and ears, not 
in clear water, but in black quagmire, floun- 
dering, and flapping, like a fly in beer and 
treacle. His mouth was filled with sludge, 
and his eyes dabbed up with slough-crust, 
and his arms could scarcely move among the 
clog and clam they battled with. The harder 
he fought, the worse he fared ; he could not 
even tell what way to strike for; everything 
turned black above him, and his breath went 
into gurgles. 

But just as he was disappearing softly, 
with only his grey hair left behind, a stout 
crook of ground ash came into his woollen 
shirt, and his body was hauled out. John 
Westcombe, on his way to fetch the pony, had 
heard the gunshot, and seen the distant flash, 
and set off as hard as his legs would go, to 
catch the poacher on his father’s beat. 





one to which he had followed another flight 
of ducks, when he parted from the General 
on the moor; and he was just in time to 
rush into the swamp, and keeping on the 
brink of peat, haul out the poor fellow at his 
latest gasp. Strong as he was, and self- 
possessed, Jack had as much as he could do, 
to fetch out his burden through the inky 
slush, and then through the tangle of the 
swampy margin, without drowning him; if 
indeed that still remained todo. But the 
young man, as soon as he got a firm grasp, 
lifted his load ; and the black slime from it 
trickled among the light green of water- 
grass. “ You must do your very best to 
breathe,” said Jack, who had never read 
directions to revive drowned persons, “ let 
me wash the dirt off first; and then you 
won't have to swallow it. You will get on 
very nicely, if you don’t think about it. I 
heard him breathe! Now try again, sir; and 
you shall have a doctor, if you go on well.” 

The poor man could not even lift his chest 
against it; though the helpless droop of his 
neck showed plainly, that he knew what he 
a threatened with. “ Very well,” said Jack, 
who was quick of observation, “if you will 
come round, you shall not have him. I will 
see to you myself ; and I am not a Doctor.” 

What sweeter speech can be made to any 
man, whose spirit is hovering, just conscious 
of the horrors it may prefer to leave behind? 
Almost immediately, this man drew breath, 
his nostrils quivered with consolation, and 
the numb little spring of his heart began to 
give a weak jog to go on again. Young 
Westcombe did to him exactly what he 
thought he himself would have wanted, in the 
like condition ; and, by and by, the man sat 
up, and sneezed, and appeared to seek about 
for refreshment. “Spirits have I none,” 
said Jack ; ‘‘ but if you could manage a little 
drop of old Madeira, diluted largely—or to 
speak more plainly, mixed with good spring- 
water <4 

“Had too much water a’ready,” said the 
man ; “ and Mydeary wine never goeth well 
with it.” 

“Then have it, as it is;” advised John 
Westcombe, and the man took his advice, 
and left a rueful hollow in the shooting-flask, 
for Jack to go home upon, without a bit of 
dinner. “That have done me real good. 
Never thought to taste no more of it. I 
knows the very farm where that was growed.” 

Westcombe was surprised at this, and 
thought that the poor man’s wits were still 
abroad. But looking at him keenly, in the 
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clear mellow light of the harvest moon, which 
had now risen grandly, he perceived, on his 
bare breast and arms, the tokens of a wan- 
dering outlandish life. There was deep 
tattoing in various tints, a heart done in 
red, where the weak heart beat below, and a 
chain of little charms, clotted in a lump with 
mire. ‘‘ Let me get my togs on,” said the 
man, looking up at him; “ my legs feels as if 
they was somebody else’s. I must go and 
have a wash first. You may trust me, not 
to run away, sir.” 

“T never thought of your running away, 
Why should you want to run away, my friend ? 
Do you suppose that I want to apprehend 
you?” 

“Bah! I know, well enough, what you swells 
be ;” said the other, refusing Jack’s hand to 
help him up, although his legs were shaking, 
and his teeth upon the chatter; “ you come 
to nab me, and nab me you have; and a 
good job for me in one way. Think, I don’t 
know you, Squire Westcombe? But I won't 
make no resistance sir, after what you done 
to me.” 

“T tell you, my friend, that you must be a 
fool, if you think that I want to punish you. 
My father never makes a fuss about the wild- 
ducks. My father is the best man in all the 
world. And I quite agree with him, in that. 
Why, even if I had caught you netting grouse, 
or partridges, I should never take advantage 
of you, in this condition. You shall not only 
go home, as you please, but you shall take 
your ducks with you, if I can get them. You 
are a plucky fellow, and you deserve them ; 
and I will not even ask you what your name 
is. Now, get your clothes on, and finish up 
the wine, which you understand better than 
Ido. If you had been worthy to be called 
a poacher, you would have known how to get 
those ducks out.” 

‘** Well sir,” said the man, as he went to 
wash and dress himself; “it is the first time 
I have tried it here. Though I never would 
have told you so, if you had persecuted.” 

John Westcombe very easily obtained the 
wild-ducks, by going round the pool, and 
wading it, from the opposite bank, where the 
ground was firm enough. Then he brought 
them back, and gave them to the gunner, 
who expected: to see him march off with 
them. 

“You have done me a real good turn,” he 
said, thinking more of this kindness, so far 
as could be judged, than of Westcombe’s 
gallant act in saving him; “and very few 
now ever does me a good turn. [fit lies in 
my power, sir—and I believe it do—you shall 


have a good return for it. Mean to tell me, 
that you don’t know, who I be?” 

“IT give you my word,” answered Jack, 
with a ‘smile, “that you may be the man in 
the moon, for all I know. Only, I don’t 
suppose he is such a good shot.” 

This compliment pleased the man, almost 
as much as anything; and his surly manner, 
which had long been yielding, gave way 
altogether now, as he spoke with a sad deep 
tone. 

*T’'ll tell you, who I am, Squire Westcombe, 
then. My name is ‘ Gruff Howell,’ they call 
me, and I keep the old Inn, by the mines, 
‘the Raven.’ I have often seen you pass, 
sir, both on horseback and afoot, and the 
moor-men told me who you was. Happen to 
be a dinner-party ordered to our house, next 
Friday, of some sharp blades, not too par- 
tiklar how their victuals come, so long as 
they be good. They made a great cue about 
ducks; there must be two ducks to each end 
of the table, and Captain Lark’s marrowfats to 
go with them. Well, sir, we put up the ducks 
with barley-meal, and settled the very day to 
stick them, when down came old Reynard, 
and his vixen, from the Tor, with a starving 
lot of little ones waiting for them, and away 
goes our four fat ducks, in a winking. I 
heard a tremendous quack-quack, in the 
night, and out of bed I jumped with this here 
gun; but I might as well have fired at the 
moon, or the comet. So I made up my 
mind to get some wild-ducks instead ; for 
they would set the house on fire, if I- crossed 
them; and the valleys led me on, till I got 
here.” 

* You must have got a capital gun,” said 
Jack, “to kill these five ducks so clean, at 
forty yards. It is more than any gun of ours 
would do.” 

“TI picked her up in Spain, sir; she is of 
Spanish make. She will put a shot through 
a slate, at fifty yards, sir; and that is more 
than any English gun will do.” 

“But when were you in Spain? You are 
shivering, you are cold. You have been in 
the tropics, I daresay, too. You are still wet 
underneath. If you stand about like this, the 
night air from the hills will pretty nearly 
make an end of you. Come along; stir up; 
I will help you homeward.” 

Gruff Howell was getting very stiff by this 
time, as a man of three score years and ten 
deserved to be, after going through so much 
of long walking, and waiting with his eyes 
upon the stretch, and then falling into mire, 
and being dragged out, and put to dry by 
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he said ; “ but I can get home well enough ; 
or sleep in a furze-bush, this fine weather. In 
the old days, I have had many a worse bed, 
and got up sprightly in the morning. I have 
been through more than ever you could have 
stood, sir, strong as you are, but not brought 
up to it.” 

“TI dare say. But you are not very young 
now ; and I have often heard my father say, 
that men, who have been in hot climates 
long, are upset altogether by the night-air on 
these hills. I shall see you on your road, 
till I am sure that you are safe. How far is 
it to ‘the Raven?’ I should say, at a guess, 
at least five miles.” 

“ Better than that, sir; and all rough walk- 
ing. But the moon is good, and I know my 
way. You have got many miles to go home 
to-night, and you are wet to the skin, and 
young men gets consumption. Not another 
step shall you come with me, as if I was an 
old woman gone astray. And to tell you the 
truth, ’twould do me more harm than good, 
and stop me from doing any good to you. 
There is a pair of sharp eyes aspying on me 
always. But I would like dearly to have a 
talk with you, and might be important to you 
to hear it. When could you make it handiest 
to meet me somewhere? Somewhere out 
upon the moor, I mean.” 

** Any day, and any time you like,” Jack 
answered ; “ to-morrow, if it suits you; or 
perhaps the day after. I want to go to 
Tavistock to-morrow.” 

“Well sir, let me think. To-day is 
Wednesday. Friday my dinner is to be, or 
supper, or whatever they may call it. Would 
Saturday suit you, to meet me somewhere ?” 

“Yes, as well as any day ; or best of all, I 
might say; because I am coming towards 
you that day, for a quiet little bit of shoot- 
ing. I am coming all alone, and will call 
upon you, if you like, at your own place, 
‘the Raven.’ .Or if you like it better, I will 
meet you somewhere.” 

“Tt would never do for you to come near 
our house, sir; or at least not to stop there, 
for any time of talk. But you know the 
Island Rocks of course. Would your shooting 
bring you round that way, about three or 
four o’clock on Saturday ?” 

“Yes, I might easily manage it so. 
very fond of that wild place. 
widgeon, or teal there, very often. 
a long way from your house. 
Spanish cannon, Howell.” 

“That I will, sir, with your leave; for I 
might want her for self-defence. It is a long 
way from our place, surely ; but so much the 


There are 
But it is 
Bring your 


I am | 


better for that, to my thinking. The men as 
comes to our place now, if they was to sée 
me talking to you, would take me by the 
scruff of the neck, and pitch me down the 
old mine-shaft at road-end. But the crest of 
the hill is no place for talking. 
sir, till Saturday.” 


Good-bye, 


CHAPTER XL.—THE NOBLEST MAN, 


“IT CALL it too bad of them all, Uncle John,” 
said Julia Touchwood that same day, “to 
run away, arid leave us /é/e-d-¢é#e, like this. If 
they go on so, I shall run away to-morrow, and 
have an intellectual combat with poor Dicky, 
er go and nurse the General—a dangerous 
but interesting task, because he will want to 
swear so dreadfully, yet dare not in my pre- 
sence; and I shall drive him to the very 
verge of suppressed insanity, by sweet minis- 
trations of the most iffitating order. Ah, it 
would be capital fun! His face is such a 
study, when his lips are burning for a good 
round something, and his eyes rolling sadly 
at the fair sex in the room.” 

“Why don’t you marry him, my dear?” 
asked Colonel Westcombe; “you might 
<always enjoy that fine sight then.” 

‘‘Alas no, dear uncle! Where is your 
knowledge of mankind? How lavishly, how 
rapturously, would he swear before his wife, 
and at her too, before three days were over!” 

“ Julia, in spite of all your attractions, you 
will have to put up with an old man, I do 
believe. Your turn of mind is too sarcastic, 
too uncharitable, for young men to be pleased 
with you. They like something softer, some- 
thing sweeter-natured, something more con- 
fiding, and simple, and—-—” 

“‘ And foolish. Very well; they may like 
what they please—somebody with about as 
much brains as themselves. I shall not 
break my heart for them, Uncle John. If 
the worst comes to the worst, I shall have 
old Mr. Short ; I can do that, by holding up 
my finger, any day. He is the only one I 
get the worst of, when it comes to a chaffing- 
| match, And, after all, matrimony comes to 

that. I have no faith in love, or spoony 
| doings, or the heart. The heart is corrupt, 
| and desperately wicked, according to in- 
| spired authority. Then what is the good of 
it? I don’t want it; I would rather have a 
man, with mind and body, that I must look 
up to, than a lot of stupid hearts. If Mr. 
Short’s head was at the top of his hat, I would 
have him to-morrow; to spite everyone, and to 
rout out that spiteful old Aggett, who insulted 
me. Don’t suppose that I am excited, Uncle 
John ; Iam not; I never am; and I never 
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mean to be. Now you can tell me, what you 
think.” 


‘‘ Well, my dear,” said Colonel Westcombe, : 


after looking about a bit, and admiring Julia’s 
flashing eyes, which seemed almost to light 


up the room, where they sat in the twilight, | 
with the cloth removed ; ‘‘ you must remem- | 


ber, that I am quite old-fashioned ; that i 
never have been what is called a ‘ladies’ 
man,’ nor even accustomed to smart society ; 
because I was poor; and poor people are 
stupid—as to worldiy views at least. You 
may be quite right, as among rich people, in 
describing marriage as a ‘ chaffing-match ; 
and, if so, it is desirable of course, that the 
husband should be the best hand at it; so 
that he may be looked up to. But my view 
of the question is widely different. I will 
not trouble you with it.” 

““Why not, Uncle John?” She spoke in 
a soft low voice, and did not look at him; 
for tears were lurking in her proud bright 
eyes. 

*“* Because, my dear, it would do no good. 
Your nature in many ways is noble, Julia ; 
but too fiery, and not at all submissive. If 
you ever marry, as I heartily hope that you 
will do—and you have years yet to consider 
it—you ought to have some one, as quick of 
mind as you are, but with far more self- 
command.” 

“T get it from my mother. I can’t help 
it. I know thatI am peppery, and contemp- 
tuous. But, oh Uncle John, how I could 
adore a man like you, for instance !” 

“My dear, you may find a thousand men, 
of far finer character than mine ever was; 
and I find myself growing sadly selfish now. 
I heartily hope that you may find one, to 
suit you, appreciate you, and—and—well I 
will say it—peg you down; as anybody 
must, to live happily with you. Mind, I 
only mean, at first. After that, you would 
go on well.” 

“Thank you, Uncle John, for that reprieve. 
How my self-knowledge is enlarged! Ii it ever 
comes to pass, and | am bullied horribly, I 
shall cry out, on the funeral pyre, ‘Oh Uncle 
John!’ with a loud voice thrice ; as the Eastern 
king did, with the torches under him. And 
then, will you come, and unbind me?” 

** My dear, I do not, at the present moment, 
recall the situation to which you refer. I 
suppose it is in the Arabian Nights. And 
that reminds me of story-telling. Your 
mind is a little excited, for the moment ; and 
I have said harsh things to you. Instead of 
going up, and dwelling upon them, would 
you like to hear me tell the story, for which 


| you have so often begged, of the noblest man 
| Lever knew?” 

** Oh, if you will only tell me that—and it 
is the very time for it. If he only under- 
| went reproach like me!” 

“That he did, Julia. 
ing it. To screen another irom rebuke and 
shame. It was one of the saddest things I 
ever knew; and I have met with many sad 
ones. But you must allow me not to men- 
tion names, or at any rate only christian 
| names, for reasons, which—which are bind- 
ing still. And you must not speak of it 
lightly ; because it would pain me greatly, ii 
you did so.” 

“Much as I may want pegging down, 
Uncle John, I should want it still more, if I 
could do such a thing. Sit in this comfort- 
able chair, and then begin.” 

“No, I will sit just where I am. When- 
ever I go back to those old times, I am 
ashamed of my present luxury. But come 
you and rest here, my dear child; because 
my voice is not always clear. Now, are you 
ready? ‘Then please not to interrupt me, 
because it throws out my memory; and I 
have not told that story for a long while now. 

* After the battle of Talavera, which was a 
very hard-fought field, and by no means de- 
cisive, the British army, and I may say the 
whole Peninsular cause, was in the greatest 
jeopardy for several days. Our force was 
small ; we had lost a great many of our very 
best troops, in the two days of combat; we 
had no clear knowledge of the position, 
strength, or intentions of the enemy; we 
could not trust the Spanish General to act in 
concert with us, or even to keep us informed 
of his movements; the French were in far 
superior force, both in our front, and in our 
rear ; we were hemmed in the narrow valley 
of the Tagus, between a rapid river and track- 
less mountains; worst of all perhaps, or at 
any rate most depressing, we could count 
one another’s bones with famine. For an 
entire month, we did not receive so much as 
ten tull rations. The Spaniards did the feed- 
ing, and left us to do the fighting. Their 
men were like dripping-pans, ours like grid- 
irons. You may suppose what our condition 
was, when I tell you, my dear Julia, that the 
offal of a goat, rank, leathery, reeking, would 
sell for as much as my best sheep is worth; 
and that I have seen dainty young officers. 
who would turn up their noses at cold meat 
in England, chase the gaunt swine in the 
forest, and devour the flesh, with the bristles 
on, raw and quivering. Spanish ham raw, 
and without any garlic—and the Spaniards, 
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whose place it was to supply us, even accused 
us of theft for this ! 

“ What with anxiety, weariness, and famine, 
we were all very miserable, as you may sup- 
pose ; many of our best friends lay dead or 
wounded—lI myself had lost a beloved school- 
fellow, as brave a young fellow, as ever 
breathed, in that terrible charge of the 23rd —; 
we expected the French to fall upon us, in 
overwhelming numbers; and as yet, we had 
not that implicit confidence in our great 
Commander, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, which 
afterwards made us so irresistible. The wisest 
of us thought that the whole scheme of the 
campaign was wrong (as is now confessed 
freely), enforced upon our General, perhaps, 
by the poiitics of the day. While the more 
foolish of us (who were a thousand times as 
many, naturally) were convinced, by starva- 
tion, that the object of the patriotic Spaniards 
was, to destroy us also. They could not bear 
to see us upon their land; although we were 
there to defend it. And the more of us died 
—instead of them—the better they enjoyed it. 

“TI may be narrow-minded, and an unfair 
witness ; but nine out of ten of us say the 
same. Many a time we longed for a good 
charge into the centre of the Spanish army ; 


if it deserved to be called an army. But we 
got to respect the French, and like them ; 
they are not hidalgoes, but gentlemen ; and 


every bit as brave as our own fellows. If 
they had been led as well as we were, with 
one head present over them, instead of a 
lot of jealous marshals, counter-marching one 
another, we should have had to embark in 
1809 ; for we were not many, and the few we 
had were starved. 

“*‘ However, I am rambling into big ques- 
tions, instead of going through with my little 
one. When we retired, after Talavera, leav- 
ing our sick and wounded there, to the 
care of the Spaniards, who deserted them ; 
nothing but a bold stroke on the part of 
our Commander, and the remissness of Na- 
poleon’s puppet-king, preserved us. Sir 
Arthur crossed the Tagus, just in time, by 
the bridge of Arzobispo; and then it be- 
came of vital import to seize the bridge of 
Almaraz lower down, by which our retreat 
might be intercepted. To make sure of this 
momentous point, a force of light cavalry was 
sent in advance, with all possible dispatch. 
And the first to arrive at the bridge were the 
same Hussars, of whom I spoke before, most 
dashing, impetuous, reckless fellows. 

“ The night was very sultry, and unusually 
dark, darker than I have ever known a sum- 
mer night in England; and I suppose that is 


quite natural. We were eight or ten miles 
higher up the river, labouring along with the 
lame-horsed guns, and places where no horse 
could drag them up. Then the black night 
fell upon us, and we boiled our empty kettles. 
Men, who have marched far, with nothing in 
their stomachs, fall into a jog-trot sort of 
resignation, a weary trust in Providence, that 
having had the bad side, they ought to find 
the good one turning up. I remember the 
night quite well, because I had never been so 
lame in all my life ; and I went down to the 
Tagus, where a little brook ran in from a place 
they call the ‘Meza d’Ibor ;’ and though I 
could not spare the time to bathe, because 
somebody else would have gobbled up my 
supper, I soaked my hot feet in the cool 
mountain water, and from limping, was able 
to jump again. For all of us, officers as well 
as men, had taken a strong pull at the guns 
that day. 

“TI assure you that we were more full of 
fatigue, than of anything else to sleep upon; 
for a quarter of a pound of unground wheat 
was all the bread we had for supper, and the 
meat was an ounce of goat’s flesh. We were 
‘thankful, we enjoyed it, and we tried to spare 
some for our friends with weaker appetites, 
who had taken the fever, or been wounded. 
But there was a heavy feeling in the air 
around us; and the night, that came over, 
seemed to lie upon our bodies, instead of 
drawing round us, like a curtain. 

“The insects were enough to eat us up; 
the heavier the air is, the harder they do 
labour. There is a fearful creature there, 
with a saw in his head, like a prawn’s; and 
in his tail a gimblet, with a fir-cone structure 
to it. When a weary man is fast asleep, this 
fellow takes his stand in some sensitive part 
of the system, where he can find a little emi- 
nence of the surface, not far from an equal 
depression. Then he spreads his legs, like 
a painter’s trestle, and works his head-saw 
through the hill before him, while he screws 
the cutting worm of his tail-gimblet into the 
valley behind him. And the worst of it is, 
that you never can catch him. 

“In spite of all our weariness, these, and 
other plagues, allowed us scarcely a good 
wink of sleep; apd we distinctly heard 
trumpets miles away, and the sound of small 
arms, carried to us by the peculiar condition 
of the night, and the formation of the hills 
around us. We were puzzled ; for we thought 
that the French could not be there; but 
none could ever say where the Spaniards 
might be ; for their great delight was to keep 





us in the dark about it. 
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“We marched very slowly, on the follow- 
ing day, down the left bank of the Tagus, 
the weather being most oppressive, the track 
very difficult, and our horses broken down. 
But when we arrived, on the evening after that, 
opposite the boat-bridge at Almaraz, which 
had been so important to us, we saw a very 
sad and moving scene, which will never quit 
my memory. Ina bend of the river, where 
the setting sun threw shadows on the ycllow 
ground it had scorched up, a firing-party was 
taking position; and before them stood a 
British officer. 

“IT had never seen a thing of that kind 
yet; neither had those around me; but we 
knew, as if by instinct, what it was, and we 
drew aside and trembled. The verdict of 
court-martial was being read aloud, ard we 
heard the words—‘ cowardice, and treachery, 
in presence of the enemy ; and the sentence 
—‘ death.’ 

“There stood a group of officers, illustrious 
now throughowt Europe, as long as any 
history shali last ; the Commander-in-Chief, 
looking stern as the rocks; and a part of the 
celebrated Light Division, drawn up like a 
wall, and as mute, and still. But the faces 
of many of the men were working ; for they 
loved the man they were to slay. 

“ He stood calmly looking at them, as firm 
as I am now, anda great deal firmer; and 
he even seemed to smile at such a fuss about 
his life. He was asked if he had enything 
to say, and he said—‘ Nothing ;’ and then 
with a stately step he went, and took his 
place, where the distance had been mea- 
sured, and stood with his arms at his side, 
his heels together, and his broad chest ex- 
panded for the bullets. I saw him, with the 
sunset on his face, and knew him—the man 
who had saved my life—the bravest man I 
had ever met with. 

“The guns were levelled at him, he was 
opening his lips to say, ‘fire!’ as he had 
claimed the right to do, when swifter than a 
flash of steel, a man leaped before the 
muzzles, turned round, and cried—‘ Shoot 
me, shoot me! I did it all. He knew 
nothing of it. Shoot me; if you must murder 
any one.’ 

“It was the mere click of a trigger, that 
they were not both shot together. The 
General held his hand up, the men dropped 
their muskets, the two in such peril stood 
side by side, each challenging the death- 
shot. In a moment, it was known that they 
were brothers, and a buzz of wonder broke 
the awful silence. Before we could see any 
more of them, they were both under guard, 





by Sir Arthur’s orders, for the further con- 
sideration of their case. f 

“‘ Now the story is a strange one, yet not 
to be doubted, in the face of all the evidence. 
These two brothers were of very good birth, 
and a family well-known in England. Weli- 
known, not only for their property and 
lineage, but also for their strong peculiarities. 
It was said that they never thought, as other 
people thought ; and never even acted upon 
what they thought; as others would have 
done who thought so. And this seems to 
have shown itself in the actions of these two, 
which I have not been able at all to under- 
stand, up to the present moment ; and my 
good friend General Punk—though he will 
not confess it—is no wiser. 

“ However, I can tell you, that these two 
brothers, Philip and Lewis, were in the same 
regiment of Hussars, attached to the Light 
Division, of which you have heard me speak 
before. A fashionable, and a proud regiment 
it was, famous for discipline, dash, and 
daring. Lewis, the younger brother, had 
been with it some time, and was exceedingly 
popular, both with the men and his brother- 
officers, though considered rather odd, and 
romantic in his views sometimes. He was 
given to roving among the woods, whenever he 
could get the opportunity, and was always 
collecting plants and mosses, which of course 
he had to leave behind him. His Colonel 
had called him to order once or twice for 
habits rather unsoldierlike ; but the know- 
ledge of the country, which he obtained, had 
more than once proved useful; he brought 
many welcome contributions to the mess, 
such as fish, fruit, truffles, &c.; and above 
all there was no calmer head, no stronger 
hand, no bolder heart than his, in the charge, 
the surprise, or the rally. 

“The elder brother Philip had only joined 
quite lately, exchanging from some other 
regiment ; and there had not been time to 
know much about him yet, except that he 
was very different from his brother Lewis, in 
everything, except appearance. In person 
the brothers resembled one another like 
twins ; though I believe there were three or 
four years between them. But Lewis had 
been exposed to climate, and hardship ; 
while his brother the Viscount—for he was 
that by courtesy—had been living at home, 
in luxury. But they were not like twins in 
anything, except the outward form, I do 
believe. For instance, there was no especial 
love between them ; they avoided one another 
when they could well do so, and seemed to 
have widely different tastes. 
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“¢ All this came out afterwards, as you must 
know; for no especial heed of them was 


taken, with so many great events around us.. 


Neither would we have heard that much 
about them, except for the extraordinary 
upshot of the case. We had plenty of young 
noblemen, and heirs to titles, headed off, like 
poppies, when the French struck straight. But 
the oddness of this thing, and the contra- 
diction of opinion, made us notice it. And 
I tell you, Julia, that I am only too glad to 
have been out of the way when it happened ; 
because I should not have known what to 
say, if they had called upon me for evidence. 

“The night had been very dark; all 
agreed to that; and we had found it so,a 
few leagues higher up the river. A very 
close, and heavy cloud, fell over all the land ; 
without any mist or dew (which help to carry 
light, they say), and without a flash of light- 
ning to enliven it. Those Hussars, or rather a 
detachment of them, not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty sabres, under urgent orders of 
dispatch, rode into the black pine-wood, 
between the mountains and the river-bank, 
I was told by one of them (quite a boy, who 
died gallantly in action at the Coa, next 
year) that they could hardly see their 
hands before their faces, in the depth of 
that pine-wood; and but for that officer, 
who seemed to know every stick of it, they 
never could have found their way to the 
rickety boat-bridge. . There they dismounted, 
sent fifty of their number across, saw to their 
horses, and sat down, by the dark gleam of 
the river, to their scanty, hot, dry rations. 

“Now hereupon hangs the whole gist of 
the question, so far as there can be any 
question, where a man not only pleads guilty, 
but is the advocate against himself. Did the 
younger brother, Lewis—who was the senior 
officer, you must understand, and in com- 
mand of the squadron, with his elder brother 
under him—did he cross the boat-bridge, as 
he should have done—for the danger was 
upon the other side, if any—or did he, as 
he himself declared, send his brother across, 
and remain with the main body? The 
night was so dark, and the brothers so alike 
in figure, stature, dress, walk, and gesture, 
that the story must be left between them- 
selves, 

“That night, the most marvellous dis- 
grace that ever befell a fine regiment, befell 
those Hussars. ‘They were terrified, where 
no fear was, they were stricken with a panic, 
they were scared of their lives, or rather of 
their wits ; for they never thought twice of 
their lives in the matter, I do believe. At 
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any rate, off they went, helter-skelter, with 
what the French call a sauve gui peut, every 
man jumping on the first horse he could 
catch, and tearing away, as if the Devil tore 


; behind him. In the morning, the bridge 
_ was wide open for the French, and the still 


more important ford below; and if they only 
had Napoleon with them, or even Soult un- 
thwarted, not a British soldier who fought at 
Talavera would have told the tale, unless it 
were in a French prison. The two best 
troops of the best British Horse, that ever 
struck stirrup, or drew sabre, were leagues 
away on the road to Deleytoza, and came 
back at evening, with even their horses 
hanging their tails, like a dog to be thrashed. 

“It is said, that in the blackest hour of 
that black night, when they all lay sleeping— 
except the outpost across the river—sleep- 
ing the heavy sleep of men deadly weary, 
and with nothing on their stomachs to make 
them dream, a fear came through the air 
around them, a shudder, without voice or 
sound, a terror of the spirit, and a trembling 
of the fiesh. All at once, it seized them, 
asleep or waking, lying on their backs, or 
Sitting up against a tree, thanking the Lord 
for being still alive, or swearing at the insects 
for knowing it; whatever they were doing, 
whoever they were, howsoever they strove to 
man themselves, a black fear came into 
the marrow of their hearts; man breathed 
it into man, horse into horse; and not one 
of them stayed there, to cough, or to snort. 

“Their friends across the river took the feel- 
ing ata breath. Like frogs on the leap, they 
sprang over the bridge, caught their horses, 
and clung to their necks, while they spurred 
them, anyhow, anywhere, anywhither, to be 
out of that black devilish wood. Three or 
four were killed against the branches ; the 
others caught the main lot, and added to 
their terror. Bridles were not dreamed of ; 
all was spur, and lie-along ; and horses’ throats 
were knocked up by the heels of horses. ‘ The 
devil take the hindmost’ was the only cue, 
among as brave a lot of men, as ever feared 
the Lord. 

“One man alone remained behind ; an 
officer, who had not shared the panic, but 
could no more stop it, in the dark, than you 
or I could make a rabid dog sit up, and beg. 
This was the officer, who had crossed the 
river; that is admitted beyond all doubt, 
and shown by a curious circumstance, which 
I shall remember by and by perhaps. The 
brother in command (the senior in the regi- 
ment, though the younger by birth) should 
have certainly done this, because that was 
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the side where the attack would be; how- 
ever it appears from his own statement, that 
the elder brother, Philip, was the brave one. 
The younger brother was the cause of all 
the shame, which was clearly shown to have 
begun with the officer, who remained in 
command, on our own side of the Tagus. 

“The rest of the story, my dear Julia, goes 
into a very few words; and I am sure I owe 
you many thanks, for having listened to so 
long a tale, with so much patience. Our great 
Commander, after sifting all the facts, so far 
as the hurry of the time permitted, referred 
the matter home ; for the sentence of Court- 
martial, confirmed by himself, could not be 
set aside lightly. Home influence was brought 
to bear, no doubt; for the father of the two 
young men stood high with the Government, 
and had a special hold, it was said, upon His 
Royal Highness. How that may have been, 
I cannot say ; but such things never seem to 
fail of their due weight. The upshot of it 
was that the ‘Headlong Hussars,’ (as we 
called them, until they redeemed their dis- 
grace, by dying almost to a man in battle) lost 
both the officers of that great night-scare. 
The younger was cashiered, and the elder 
threw up his commission, with applause, 
having acted nobly, and saved his poor bro- 
ther at the risk of his own life.” 

“But Uncle John;” cried Julia Touch- 
wood, who had listened most attentivély to 
that long story ; “you know best of course, 
because you were there, and saw it all ; which 
makes all the difference ; but for my part I 
see nothing wonderfully noble, in a man 
jumping suddenly before a lot of guns, to 
save his own brother from their contents. 
Why, I would have done as much as that, for 
Dicky. You may think I am boasting ; and 
perhaps Iam. But I feel sure, that I could 
do that much.” 

“So do I. I know you would ;” Colonel 
Westcombe answered quietly ; “ in moments 
of excitement, we think nothing of our lives. 
The noble action was not that. The nobility 
was, that a nobleman should take upon him- 
self, for the sake of a younger brother, the 
shame of arrant cowardice, and treachery—for 
that was charged, and supposed to be proven 
—the ruin to his life, the contempt for ever, 
the scorn of his regiment, his relatives, and 
country. He was a man of the world; he 
knew it; he knew that he would blast all his 
young life to the root; yet he faced it all 
—to save his brother.” 

“ T should like to know something, as to 
what he had been ;” said the sceptical Julia, 
as if to herself; “I mean, before he went out 








to Spain. Whether he had shown himself so 
very noble then; or whether he had been 
looseyand slippery. You knew what his bro- 
ther was; but nothing about him.” 

“But my dear child, these were the facts, 
according to his own confession of them. It 
is a maxim of law, which I have heard at 
Petty Sessions a 

“T don’t care that ;” she answered, snap- 
ping her long, strong, tapering forefinger— 
“for the maxims of the laws, even of the 
Medes and Persians; which were the only 
laws worthy having, because even bribery 
could not change them. My plan is to judge 
people, by their nature, in accordance with 
their acts, and their characters, and looks. 
And I say that the man, who had proved 
himself thoroughly brave in a thousand perils, 
could not have run away, could never have 
given the shameful order to run away, and 
would have stuck to the bridge of boats for 
ever, till Spanish starvation made him drop 
between them.” 

“ But suppose that he was bribed, my dear ; 
or had some other crooked motive. Some- 
thing of the sort seemed to be implied, in 


‘some side-words, or——” 


“Uncle John, I am quite ashamed of you. 
A man who saved your life, and stood to be 
shot at, as well as even you could do!” 

“ Well, it is mean, shabby, low, and nasty 
of my mind, to be crossed with such vile ideas, 


_And it never could have happened to me, 


but for the quantity of the world that I have 
seen.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—-DULY EXECUTED. 


AT this very time, there was going on in 
London that sad, but inevitable work of 
nature, the death of an old, and once power- 


ful man. A breath of great heat had gone 
into the town, crossing the Thames from light- 
soiled hills, and commons, where fern and 
furze were dead with fire. Great heat, and 
great cold, especially the latter, have to re- 
peat their onset long, before they get into 
those brick and stone bowels; but once let 
them get in, and they have their revenge. 
There are forests that no brief storm can 
enter. The still mass of air within them 
walls out momentary impact; but when it 
once yields to persistent pressure, the fury 
of the baffled wind is greater, than on the 
open plains outside. So now, in this great 
September heat, London was a living furnace. 
Mrs. Giblets, and her daughter Mary, accus- 
tomed to fine country air, and even Mr. and 
Mrs. Snacks, and baby Snacks, lay prostrate. 

At the great house, within the old ivied 
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walls, a special batch of hot air settled down ; 
so that the crusty bricks were like a baker’s, 
the windows like oven-doors, the grass-plots 
cracked as wide as a frog-jump, and the elms 
crisped off, with leaves as brown as the wares of 
aLondon greengrocer. The people inside, 
with the usual urban wisdom, threw all the 
windows open, thus sucking in (to cool them- 
selves) air thirty degrees hotter than that of 
the house. So that the big house, which 
might have stood a siege of a week’s heat, 
with the port-holes down, was as hot, in a day, 
as the heat outside. 

When this had gone on for three days, 
with a blazing sun, and hazy nights, that 
nursed the sun’s work, till he came back; 
when every slate was like a fire-tile, and 
every window-sill a hearth-stone, and an egg 
might reasonably have been roasted on the 
wood-work of the frames, it happened that 
the last room in the house, that contained any 
cool air, lost it. This was -the largest room 
of all, the ball-room of the younger days, 
now made into two by a great black screen, 
for the sick lord to sit, and to sleepin. The 


door, a double one, with heavy purple hang- 
ings, faced the head of the broad old stair- 
case, which was made of chestnut wood, 
with steps of only two-inch rise; for the 


ancestors of our present builders considered 
ladies’ ankles, and their lovers’ tightened 
knees. 

Now, in the depth of this hot dark night, 
when the doors were thrown open, with a 
needless weight to stop them, and not even 
a window-blind had the life to rustle, at the 
head of the stairs, a loud voice cried —“ Lewis, 
Lewis, my son Lewis!” 

The deep hollow sound, and the loneliness 
of it, frightened every weltering heart at first ; 
and they whispered in the darkness—“it is 
no concern of mine.” But the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Tubbs, to set a good example, ordered 
back her trembles, and came out. She was 
dressed very nicely—as she always liked to 
be—and had not even put her night-cap on, 
for bed was the hottest place of all (she said), 
but was dozing in a stamped leather chair, 
and dreaming, in herchintz “ pegnor,” of the 
absent Captain Tubbs. With as little fear 
as she could manage, this brave woman stole 
to the foot of the main staircase, by the light 
of the night-lamp burning in the hall. At 
the head of the stairs she beheld a gaunt 
figure, wrapped in a blue silk dressing gown, 
standing between two white marble statu- 
ettes. The effigies were of two boys, young 
boys; and the dying father, who had lost 


them both, was come to spend his last 
XXII—47 





minutes there. The weak breath of his end 
was nigh; but his voice was clear, and his 
mind as keen as in days of noblest arrogance. 
In the shadow of the images, he spread one 
withered hand to either, and lamented. 

“ One, through wild indulgence, gone ; and 
one, through savage tyranny! Is there any 
one faithful to me? How can I expect it?” 
Then he called, with the pain of great wrong 
in his heart—“ Lewis, Lewis, my son Lewis ! 
If I could see you, before I die!” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Tubbs (who was growing 
rather stout, from dining every Sunday with 
her dear friend, Mrs. Snacks) was working 
her way up the big staircase ; for his lordship’s 
despair of any loyalty had touched her, as 
well as the sadness—so she told the under- 
taker—“ of him having two himages of boys, 
not grown into any breeches yet; when he 
might have had two live officers, with as 
much gold lace as a footman; if it hadn’t 
been for his own wickedness.” Being a 
woman, she forgot every bit of his wicked- 
ness now, in his wretchedness. 

“My lord,” she said, approaching very 
carefully, because of the shadows, and of his 
condition ; “‘ you were asking for some one 
faithful to you. I have always been that; 
and have always borne the highest possible 
character, for honesty, integrity, industry, 
high principle, combined with an eagerness 
to oblige " 

‘Then oblige me, by holding your tongue. 
Oh, Tubbs! Of course it is Tubbs. Tubbs, 
come in here.” 

“Your lordship looks very ill indeed,” 
observed the lady, entering the large room, 
with some fear—for a pair of wax candles 
were but timid ghosts of light—‘let me put 
on my bonnet, my lord,—I have no fear,— 


‘and run for Sir John, this moment.” 


“No, Tubbs; Sir John can do me no 
more good, nor harm. Thanks to the fish- 
monger, I am dying. He sent no ice. It 
was Gaston’s place to see to it. He bribed 
him not to send it; I am quite sure of that. 
For he heard Sir John say that heat would 
kill me. But I will floor him yet; if he will 
only keep away. Where is he? Does he 
know that I am up and moving? He gene- 
rally sticks to me as tight as any horse-leech.” 

“* He must have heard your lordship’s call ; 
but you know what Mr. Gaston is, in a thun- 
derstorm. And though I have not heard 
thunder yet, I saw a bright flash of lightning, 
just before your lordship shouted.” Even 
as she spoke, a pale blue current flickered 
through the gloomy room. 

“I did not call. I was talking to my- 
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self. Lightning again! If it would only last 
for two hours, I would fight off death.” 

Mrs. Tubbs started; for the flash was 
much nearer, and a long peal of thunder 
rumbled through the house. “That will 
drive him into the coal-cellar,” she said ; “he 
has no fear of God, or of Satan ; but he can’t 
abide a thunderstorm.” 

The old man, trembling, (not with fear, but 
weakness,) went to the great coved window, 
facing to the south-east, whence the tempest 
was approaching. “The curtains are too 
heavy ; draw them back ; that I may see the 
night.” Following his steps, and order, the 
housekeeper drew the hangings back ; but of 
the night there was nothing to be seen, ex- 
cept black distance. Then there came a 
lifting flash, that showed St. Paul’s, and the 
two shot-towers, a far-away flash upon the 
Kentish hills. 

“ Gaston is a coward,” said the Earl, as he 
fell into a chair, and wiped his forehead ; 
“The storm is twenty miles away as yet. 
Tubbs, are you afraid of summer lightning ?” 

“Not I, my lord. In the very worst of 
weather, I feels myself under the hand of the 
Lord. Mr. Gaston, you know, has been 
struck by lightning; and a burnt child . 

** Tubbs, you shall have a thousand pounds, 
if you fetch me a lawyer, while I sit here 
alive. Give me my elixir first. Double 
quantity—all in the bottle. When the cold 
comes, after the storm, I shall die.” 

As the housekeeper hurried down the 
stairs, she peeped into Mr. Gaston’s room, 
which commanded the approach to the old 
Earl’s quarters, as well as a general survey of 
the basement. The red-faced man was not 
there ; he had fled to the cellarage, under the 
pantries, and kitchen, as the surest refuge 
from the storm. Mrs. Tubbs turned her nose 
up; for she hated that man, if possible, more 
than she feared him ; and then, with feminine 
insolence, she took his best umbrella from the 
stand, and quitted the premises by the little 
door, where poor Mrs. Snacks had been so 
unwell, 

There was no rain yet; but flips of reflec- 
ted lightning, here, there, and everywhere, 
shone upon the roadway, or flickered at the 
comer, or flitted behind some big tree, or 
black house. Mrs. Tubbs went on bravely ; 
of all the works of the Lord, she feared man 
only, finding him to be the only bad one. 
She said this to herself, to make the best of 
things—because there were no men about, 
but plenty of the higher works of Providence 
—as she hastened towards “ Amalgamation 
Villa,” the hospitable abode of Mr. Snacks. 





That gentleman was up, and wide-awake, 
carefully conning share-lists—for the weather . 
was never too hot for that—and as soon 
as he had heard the tale, he went for his 
hat, a writing-case, and a double-barrelled 
pistol; which he loaded, and pocketed, 
without the knowledge of the ladies. “Now, 
we'll checkmate the red-faced man,” he 
said to Mrs. Tubbs, as they set forth to- 
gether; “No lawyer in the land can draw 
a better will than I can. Ha, here comes 
the rain, and in earnest too! Take my arm 
madam ; I will keep you dry.” 

The old house was shaken to its deep 
foundations, by the din of rolling thunder, 
and the long windows glared with the fire of 
the skies; but the old Earl was sitting with 
the leaded lattice open, cherishing the last 
breath of above-ground air. The butler of 
the house, a very timid old dependant, had 
been sent up by the housekeeper, before she 
hurried forth. He was standing by the 
curtain now, overcome with want of courage, 
flinching from the lightning, and the tempest- 
roar outside ; flinching even worse from that 
which he must soon look straight at—the 
growth of death before him ; and still from 
habit, peering towards the staircase door in 
fleshly dread of his bugbear, Mr. Gaston. 

“ Here I am, my lord,” said Mr. Snacks, 
advancing boldly; “grieved to hear how 
much your lordship has suffered from the 
recent heat. At last the change has come ; 
and I hope it will benefit your lordship.” 

“That is no concern of yours. You are 
here to draw my will. To what firm do 
you belong ?” 

‘“‘ The long established firm, your lordship, 
of Snacks, Giblets, Tucker & Co. Iam the 
senior partner, William Snacks, entirely at 


| your service.” 


“If you were not respectable,” said the 
Earl, with his old keen look revived—for he 
did not like the style of man—‘ Tubbs would 
not have called you in. And if you can 
draw a-valid will, it does not matter who you 
are. Now put into legal form what I tell 
you. ‘I, Earl Delapole’—describing me 
aright—‘ leave all that I have to dispose of to 
my only surviving son, Lewis Arthur, now 
Viscount Pole, for his absolute use, and I 
appoint him my sole Executor, if he be sur- 
viving. But, if he be dead, I leave all the 
above to his children, if any ; and if none, 
to the right heirs of my lands and titles, 
appointing in that case as my Executor, Mr. 
Thomas Latimer, of the firm of Latimer & 
Emblin, who have long been my Solicitors. 
For legacies, I leave £1,000 to Mrs. Tubbs 
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my housekeeper; to each of my domestic 
servants £50; and to my agent, George 
Gaston, the pair of felt slippers, which he stole 
from me, to come skulking about my door 
at night.’ Besure you put that in. Tell me 
when you are ready.” 

Entering into the spirit of the man—hot and 
imperious to the last—Snacks, with his writing 
materials ready, called for a large supply of 
candles, For the play of lightning, round the 
house, and across the open windows, dimmed, 
and sometimes seemed to quench, the pale 
and feeble light inside. Then with a good 
many amplifications, and fine sweep of 
verbiage, in the manner of the most accom- 
plished lawyer—who after slaying his slain 
three times, drags him nine times round the 
walls—Mr. Snacks discharged his meaning, 
and comparatively that of the testator also. 
“There is no time to waste in words; put it 
anyhow ;” said the Earl, who knew much 
more of law than his new lawyer. “I have 
little to dispose of. The land is all secured. 
The chief thing is about executor. Gaston 





was that; but he won’t be now. I feel 
better. It has done me good to discharge 
this bit of business. Snacks, you shall have 
fifty guineas—though you are no lawyer, any 
more than I am, and I remember something 
about you now—when you bring me a receipt 
for this concern, from Latimer & Emblin. 
They are to keep it dark, you know—not to 
write to me about it—only ta see that it is 
valid, and give you a private receipt for it. 
Now let us have the witnesses. Tubbs is no 
good ; Tubbs is a fat legatee—no allusion to 
your figure, loyal Tubbs. I am not going 
to die yet; don’t you think it. I love 
the lightning; it has set me free. Be off, 
all of you, as soon as this is done with. 
I shall go to sleep, exactly as I am; give 
the Devil legal notice, that I don’t intend 
to die.” 

His lordship was right. After duly execu- 
ting this last will and testament, he turned 
over in his chair; and his mind was so 
relieved, that he enjoyed a bowl of ox-tail 
soup next morning. 
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‘FAITH ARMING THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR:” 


A PICTURE, BY SIR NOEL PATON, R.S.A,, LL.D. 


“‘ Wherefore take unto you the whole armour, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to 


stand.”’—EPHESIANS Vi, 13. 


“ A RM! for the foe is near,” and as she 
spake 

A glory clung around her brow, and made 

A radiance of her hair, while in her eyes 

The perfect faith of love and trust was seen 

Like sunlight in a lake when all the winds 

Have laid themselves to sleep among the 
hills. 

“ Arm!” and she knelt, and round his loins 
she drew 

A mystic belt and, as its jewell’d clasp 

Tighten’d, the warrior felt a sudden strength 

Shoot through his limbs, and all the blood 
begin 

To rush along each vein, till every nerve 

And sinew felt its force. As at the thought 

Of mighty conflicts waged and evils crush’d, 

He drew himself to fullest height, and turn’d 

A high stern face and eager eyes to where 

The smoke of battle mix’d with sullen flame 

Rose waving in the wind, as if some god 

Robed in black clouds had taken wings of 
fire 

And waited for the fight. On his young cheek 

Fell the wild glow of that dread battle-fire, 

And waving downward, ran a long thin edge 





Of crimson over gleaming shoulder plates, 
And curves of deftly fashion’d steel, until 
He stood as in a sudden light, and cried :— 
“The storm of peril nears, and I must go.” 


And she, pausing, a hand upon the hilt, 

Look’d upward to him, and her eyes grew 
sweet 

With that high love whose birth is not of earth 

But from above—with that deep trust in Him 

Who came and dwelt with men and made 
Himself 

The Word to gather spirits. In his face 

She look’d but for a moment, then her voice 

Came still and low, yet steadfast with that 
strength 

Which cannot fail, she knowing Him, and all 

The glory flashing on her inner soul. 

“Thou goest forth to fight, but hast thou 
thought 

This battle is not for one hour, nor lasts 

A summer afternoon, whose coming eve 

Will bid thee sheathe thy sword and lay aside 

The garb of steel and gleaming helm, to take 

Thy rest among the shadows, or to dream 

Of lighter things that, rising in thy heart, 
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May clog the soul’s grand purpose, till thou 
growest 

Weaker, and that moment comes in which, 

Thine armour off, the foe slips in, and thou 

Half springing up, art slain? But wilt thou 
hear 

Before thou goest what thou hast to fight 

Amid the flame of battle seen afar ?” 


And he, still keeping his keen eyes upon 

The smoking drift of battle mix’d with fire 

And clang of strange dread voices, madereply : 

‘Yea, let me hear what foes I may expect 

To rush against me in the fight—to fall ; 

For lo, my fingers clinging to the hilt 

Of this sharp sword thou girdest on, I feel 

A purpose touch my soul as if with fire 

Caught from the heart of Him who names 
Himself 

The God of Battles, and I do not fear. 

Speak, yea, and as thou speakest—know I 
wait.” 


Then, as she drew the belt to firmer clasp 

About him, lo, she spake, and all her tones 

Took higher range, and sounded as a voice 

A saint hears when his thoughts are up in 
heaven. 

“Thou goest forth to hurl thyself against 

The ranks of Error, and stern Doubt that 
stands 

With visor down, and all from helm to heel 

Harnessed in serpent scales, and deadly lance 

In rest for every comer. He will be 

A stubborn foeman, for they fight to death 


“Who test the ring of truth. But other foes 


Will come against thee mightier far than he: 

Ignorance, who, wallowing in gross aims, 

Will only lift his head to see thee pass 

And sneer a scornful greeting. All that 
springs 

From the dark depths within thy kind; the 
sins 

Of blood and inclination ; the desires 

That never seek to lift themselves above 

The level of the eyes—a thousand such, 

That lurk like tigers by half-hidden springs 

To seize their panting victim. These will come 

And prowl with fierce malignant eyes to catch 

A gap within thy mail at which to launch 

Their arrows tipped with poison; and thy 
blood, 

Stung with the venom, will rise up and war 

Against thee, till thou wagest with thyself 

An inner battle with no potence left 

To quell such conflict. Woe to him who 
wars 

And cannot win ; for all the outward foes 

I spoke of can be fought and smitten down ; 





But when thou fightest with thyself, then 
comes 

The great death-wrestle of the soul, in which 

Thou must at once be victor or go down. 

Say, wilt thou still go forth and, knowing all, 

Stand im the evil day beheld afar, 

Nor, fighting, quail to come against thyself?” 


And he with fearless eyes still turn’d to where 
The smoke of carnage drifted, as the mist 
Unfolds itself and creeps along the hill, 
Made answer, and his voice rose calm and 
high, 
And sounded like a sudden trumpet call 
When men are waiting for it with their hearts 
Hushed at the front of battle coming on. 


“ Yea, I go forth to fight, and will not fear ; 
For having donn’d this armour forged of God, 
And this keen sword within my hand to 
smite 
The foes that compass me, I do not fear. 
For as I look between me and the flame, 
I see a vision of a hill whereon 
‘Temples and statues glisten, and around 
A throng of haughty forms whose eyes are 
keen 
With hate or wonder. In the midst is one 
Who towers above them with his hands up- 
raised 
In pitying admonition. On his brow 
The west has woven a crown of light. He 
speaks, 
And all who hear are mute, although his voice 
Is as word-lightning smiting down their gods. 
He stands alone and in his Master’s name 
Hurls forth the gospel of the cross, and 
strikes 
Error to right and left without one fear ; 
For who shall fear who knows he speaks the 
truth ? 
The strength that made him thus is strength 
for all, 
And so I shrink not from the life-long fight, 
Nor death whose touch will only make me 
stoop 
To enter through the gateway of the grave, 
That I may wear upon my brow the wreath 
Whose leaves are burst in heaven.” 
With that he seized 
The golden shield, and striking one strong 
arm 
Throughout its clasps upraised it. As he 
stood 
The glory glowing round the head of Faith 
Shone also on his brow and face, and made 
A light as of a victor. And he went. 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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Clubs, Spears, and Pillows.—Fiji. 4 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF FI #" oe 
By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. ee 


SECOND PAPER. 


AP regards climate, our impressions are 
highly favourable. We see white men 
who have been here for years, going about with- 
out any of the ordinary precautions deemed 
necessary in tropical climates. White um- 
brellas and ‘solar hats are alike neglected, and 
a white puggaree is considered ample protec- 
tion in acountry where sun-stroke and feverare 
alike rare. The thermometer at go° marks 
an exceptionally hot day, and with the excep- 
tion of occasional tropical showers, we have 
generally fine weather—hot certainly, in the 
mid-day hours, but almost invariably tempered 
by a balmy breeze and soft grey clouds. 
December is supposed to usher in midsum- 
mer heat and heavy rains—not incessant, but 
very much in earnest while they last, and for 
three months we may be liable to hurricanes ; 
which, however, are not an invariable part of 
the programme ; nor can they possibly be as 
severe as those of the West Indies, or all the 
frail buildings which compose this little 
capital would inevitably have long since been 
levelled with the ground. 
_ One unattractive characteristic of these 
isles forces itself on my notice all the more 
cruelly, coming in-sharp contrast with the 








profusion of wild-flowers in Australia — 
namely, that they scarcely produce a blossom. 
I have walked day after day till I was weary 
without finding so many flowers as would fill 
a small vase. 

The strange lack of animal life is one of 
the most remarkable peculiarities of these 
isles, where the only indigenous four-footed: 
creatures are rats and flying foxes. Even 
the pigs, which now run wild in the jungle, 
were originally introduced by the Tongans, 
who also brought ducks and fowls; and as 
to other animals, such names as seepz, mutton ; 
goti, goat; pussi, cat; ose, horse; collie, dog, 
and dullamacow, beef, sufficiently betray their 
origin. Happily, the list of Fijian reptiles is 
equally small. The snakes are few, and not 
venomous. Scorpions and centipedes are 
very rare, so that flies and mosquitoes are 
almost the only foes we have to combat. 
Even fire-flies, which we look upon as a 
positive right in all tropical lands, are very 
few and very din. 

However great may be the shortcomings 
of Fiji in the matter of flowers, she may 
safely divide honours with Australia in respect 
of ferns, which grow in richest profusion, and 
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are of innumerable species. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than a damp ravine in either 
country, with luxuriant masses of exquisite 
ferns hanging from every bough of the grey 
old trees, and here and there the stem of a 
magnificent tree-fern rising thirty or forty 
feet above the sea of greenery below, bearing 
its noble crown, and having its lower fronds 
all tangled with glossy-leaved creepers or 
festoons of the delicate climbing fern, the 
tender leaves of which hang mid-air on long 
hair-like trails. 

But if Fiji has her lovely tree-ferns, she 
also has her tree-nettles, which attain the 
growth of large forest trees. Beautiful and 
treacherous are their large smooth leaves, 
veined with purple or white, so tempting to 
the eye, so cruel to the unwary hand out- 
stretched to gather them ; days will pass by 
ere the pain of that burning sting subsides. 

As regards the general foliage, it is almost 
. identical with that of Ceylon, though perhaps 
scarcely so rich. I miss the beautiful kittool 
and several other palms, and some old friends 
appear with slight differences, as in the case 
of the white-leaved shrub so common in Cey- 
lon, with one pure white leaf on each twig. 
Here the same plant has a smoother leaf and 
larger blossom. The white-leaved croton- 


tree, which forms so conspicuous a feature in 
the general colouring of a Ceylon forest, is 
equally abundant here, where it is known as 
the candle-nut tree, and reigns as monarch 
over an immense variety of crotons of every 
shade of eccentricity, both of form and 


colour. But the most gorgeous varieties are 
imported from isles nearer the equator. A 
small number of forest trees are pointed out 
as being essentially Polynesian. Such are 
the iv, or Tahitian chestnut; the dawa, 
whose young red leaves glow crimson, and 
gleam like jewels in the great expanse of 
green which surrounds us on every side; the 
tavola and the Zvi, which only put on rich 
colour ere they die. All these are fruit-bear- 
ing. Amongst other old friends, the papaw 
grows abundantly, and is worthy of special 
note, on account of its multiform uses, its 
fruit when unripe being so excellent as a 
vegetable, when ripe so good either raw or 
preserved; its leaves have the precious 
quality of making any meat tender which is 
either wrapped up or cooked in them, or 
even hung up beneath their shadow. They 
are also saponaceous, and if soaked with 
soiled clothes save a considerable amount of 
soap. Moreover, the pungent seeds are use- 
ful medicinally and act as a vermifuge. 
Every available corner of the ravines is 





laid out in tiny terraced fields, or rather 
miniature swamps, for the cultivation of the 
yams and taros, which form the staple of 
native food. Both these roots more or less 
resemble coarse potatoes, especially the 
former, which attain to a gigantic size, from 
one to ten feet in length, and are said some- 
times to weigh one hundred pounds. The 
taro is of a bluish-grey colour, and both in ap- 
pearance and consistency resembles mottled 
soap. As its name suggests (Arum escu- 
Zentum), its leaves are like those of our own 
arum greatly magnified ; while those of the 
yam are like a very rich convolvulus, as is 
also its habit of growth, each plant being 
trained along a tall reed. A great many 
varieties are cultivated, including one the 
root of which is throughout of a vivid mauve. 
The sweet potato is also in common use, and 
bread-fruit and bananas are abundant. The 
favourite method of preparing the two latter 
is to wrap them up in a large leaf and bury 
them till they ferment. The stench when 
the leaf is dug up is simply intolerable to the 
uneducated nose of the foreigner; but the 
Fijian inhales it with delight, therein scenting 
the mandrai (bread) and puddings in which 
his soul delights. 

These puddings are sometimes made on a 
gigantic scale, on the occasion of any great 
gathering of the tribes. We were told of 
one that measured twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and on the same occasion there was a 
dish of green leaves prepared, ten feet long 
by five wide, whereon were piled turtles and 
pigs roasted whole; also a wall of cooked fish, 
five feet in height and twenty feet long. Cer- 
tainly the masses of food accumulated on 
these great days beat everything we have 
heard of ancient Scottish funeral feasts. Mr. 
Calvert describes one festival at which he 
was present where there were fifteen tons of 
sweet pudding, seventy turtles, fifty tons of 
cooked yams and taro (besides two hundred 
tons which were judiciously reserved), and 
as much yangona-root as would have filled 
five carts. ‘The mode of laying the table 
on these occasions is peculiar, All food 
is arranged in heaps; a layer of cocoa-nut 
as foundation, then baked yams and taro; 
next the gigantic puddings on green banana- 
leaves, the whole surmounted by pigs and 
turtles. These are roasted whole in huge 
ovens, or rather pits in the ground, perhaps 
ten feet deep and twenty in diameter, which 
are first lined with fire-wood, on which is 
laid a layer of stones; when these are 
heated the animals to be roasted are laid 
on them, with several hot stones inside to 
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secure cooking throughout; then comes a 
covering of leaves and earth, and the baking 
process completes itself. When all is ready 
certain men are told off, who carefully ap- 
portion this mass of food amongst the repre- 
sentatives of the various tribes present, these 
subdividing among themselves, and great is 
the need for punctilious observance of all 
ceremonies and points of etiquette, as the 
smallest breach thereof would inevitably be 
noted, and involve certain revenge —or 
rather would have done so before the people 
became Christians. 

But prior to that great change a feast 
would have been held of small account which 
was not graced by abundant human flesh ; 
and if by chance there was no war on hand 
to provide this delicacy, there was rarely 
much difficulty in finding victims; a defence- 
less troop of women from some neighbouring 
village, a canoe driven ashore by stress of 
weather, or, failing these, a few insignificant 
serfs or wives who had lost favour with their 
lords, supplied the place of home-farm pro- 
duce. Several peculiarities were observed 


concerning the doka/a, or human flesh. It 
was considered indigestible unless eaten with 
certain herbs which were purposely grown in 
every village (Sodanum anthropophagorum). 


Moreover, it was the only meat which was 
preferred rather high, and which must not be 
handled, from a belief that it would produce 
skin-disease. Therefore it was invariably 
eaten with a peculiar round wooden fork with 
four long prongs. Some of the most noted 
cannibals, who gloried in the multitude of 
men whom they had eaten, actually kept a 
record of their number by erecting lines of 
stones. One of these registers numbers eight 
hundred and seventy-two! and the Christian 
son of this ogre declares that his father ate 
them all himself, allowing no one to share 
with him. Another member of the same 
family had registered forty-eight, when his 
becoming a Christian put a stop to the 
amusement, and compelled him to be satis- 
fied with commonplace beef. In fact, one 
of the excuses urged by Thakombau for so 
long adhering to cannibalism was that he and 
his people had no other substitute for English 
bullamacow. It is, however, twenty years 
since he abjured the vile custom and accepted 
Christianity ; but many of the islanders kept 
it up till quite recently. 

Strange, indeed, is the change that has 
come over these isles since first Messrs. 
Cargill and Cross, Wesleyan missionaries, 
landed here in the year 1835, resolved, at 
the hazard of their lives, to bring the light of 





Christianity to these ferocious cannibals. 
Picture it in your own mind. Two white 
men, without any visible protection, landing 
in the midst of these bloodthirsty hordes, 
whose unknown language they had in the 
first place to master. Slow and dishearten- 
ing was their labour for years, yet so well 
has that little leaven worked, that the eighty 
inhabited isles have all abjured cannibalism 
and other frightful customs, have /otued, i.e. 
become Christians, and are now, to all 
appearance, as gentle and kindly a race as 
any in the world. 

Of course there are not wanting many 


‘white men who sneer at all missionary 


efiorts, and who declare that Christianity in 
these isles is merely nominal, adopted as a 
matter of expediency, and that half the 
people are still heathen at heart. Even 
were this true (and all outward signs go to 
disprove it), what can such cavillers expect ? 
Have they forgotten—if, indeed, they ever 
considered —by what gradual steps the 
Paganism of their fathers in Britain yielded 
to the light, and for how many centuries 
idolatrous customs continued to prevail in 
our own isles? Even in the present day, we 
know that of the four million inhabitants of 
London one million are not recognised as 
even nominal members of any Christian 
sect; and of the remainder, let the largest 
charity decide how many could be recognise 
by any outward mark of special uprightness 
or devotion. It would be strange indeed, 
therefore, if these new converts had suddenly 
acquired a monopoly of Christian virtues. At 
least, they are, almost without exception, 
devout attendants at public and household 
worship (the latter being conducted in their 
own homes, not in those of white men). And, 
as regards the fruits of Christianity, even ir 
they have acquired some civilised views of 
sharp practice from their neighbours, just 
compare them with what they were a few years 
ago—not merely cannibals, but cruel beyond 
all description—knowing no daintier morsel 
than the breast of a living woman, the tongue 
of a living man, the arm of a careless atten- 
dant, sometimes every limb—cut off, cooked, 
and eaten in presence of the agonized victim, 
who had previously been compelled to dig 
the oven and cut fire-wood for the pur- 
pose. Think of the sick who were buried 
alive ; the bevy of widows strangled by their 
own sons on the death of any man of mark ; 
the prisoners deliberately fattened for the 
slaughter ; the victims slain wholesale, that 
the chief’s canoe might be launched over their 
dead bodies, or to furnish a sacrifice where- 
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Specimens of Fijian Pottery. 


on to rest each post of his new house; whole 
villages depopulated for no other reason 
than to provide their neighbours with fresh 
meat ;—and then say whether the work of the 
missionaries in these isles has been a trifle? 
Rather are we filled with thankful wonder, as 
we pass from village to village, and are every- 
where greeted by happy-looking people 
and bevies of tidy school-children singing 
their simple hymns and songs. Often, as I 
sit alone sketching in some remote corner, 
and the people gather round so respectfully 
to inspect the strange white woman’s work, I 
reflect with wonder, how short a time has 
elapsed since these very people would only 
have viewed me in the light of beef, and 
hastened to prepare an oven for the feast 
{not that white men’s flesh was ever held in 
much estimation, being considered too salt). 

The common objects of industry in 
these isles are certainly superior to those 
of most savage people. Their baskets and 
mats are excellent, and of very varied pattern. 
So also is the carving of their war clubs, 
and the numerous variety of bowls of all 
sorts and form—sacred bowls for the priests, 
and for the national beverage, yangona, 
also for oil. Most elaborate of all is the 
carving of the war spears, and greatly may 
we marvel when we recollect that the only 
tools possessed by these artists were stone 
axes, precisely similar to those familiar to 





our own antiquarians, and which were firmly 
bound with cord to a wooden handle shaped 
at one end like a letter V. The fine carving 
was all done with saws of rat’s teeth set in 
hard wood, and the spines of the echini 
were also occasionally turned to account. 
The sinnet or string work and the manu- 
facture of tapa, ze. cloth, are both positively 
works of art, so elaborate are the patterns 
produced. The manufacture of pottery is far 
in advance of that in any other isles of the 
Pacific, and although the potter’s wheel is 
unknown some of the forms are most artistic. 
The clay used is unfortunately very friable, 
or perhaps its extreme brittleness is due to 
lack of proper baking. The pots are simply 
roughly modelled, glazed with pine. resin, 
and lightly baked in a fire of grass and sticks. 

We are greatly struck by the wonderful 
quickness of these people in noting differ- 
ences in white men, as well as the justice of 
their conclusions. One of the native princes 
gave us his opinion of the captain of a man- 
of-war who had treated him very hospitably, 
and supposed that he had made a great 
impression. He said, “ You know he is not 
exactly what we should call a gentleman.” 
On the other hand, Thakombau (or, as he is 
generally called, the Vunivalu, or root of war) 
summed up his opinion of the governor, Sir 
Arthur Hamilton Gordon, by saying, “ He is 
quite our idea of a gentleman” (that is, 
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always courteous and considerate, and 
punctiliously observant of the most minute 
details of native etiquette—a matter far too 
generally ignored by white men in their 
rough-shod intercourse with brown races). 
No better example exists of the curious com- 
bination I have just noted, than the Vunivalu 
himself. He commenced his career of blood- 
shed at the early age of six, when with his 
own little hands he clubbed a playfellow two 
years older. From that time forward he was 
noted for every species of atrocity, till the 
age of fifty, when he resolved to lotu. Yet, 
throughout his whole life, he has been noted 
as a most courtly and dignified chief, 
especially when seen presiding at a council 
of minor chiefs ; now he does all in his power 
to help the progress of order and good, and 
says he would rather have things as they are 
and see his people enjoy the blessings of 
peace, than recover all his old power. 
Thakombau now dines at the Governor's 
table—a gentleman with gentlemen. His 
ideas on all subjects were vastly enlarged by 
his visit to Sydney, and when you remember 
the amazement with which one horse was 
beheld here, that any form of wheeled vehicle 
is unknown, and that a two-storied house built 


by the missionaries at Viwa was considered 
a perfect miracle of construction, you can 
understand how wonderful so great a city as 





Sydney must have appeared in his eyes. He 
told us that the vastness of the crowds gave 
him some idea of what the gathering of 
people in heaven must be! We said we 
wished he could see Westminster Abbey. He 
replied that he could well imagine that the 
city, of which Sydney was but an offshoot, 
must indeed be of surpassing grandeur. 
“Would he come to London?” “No, he 
feared to die at sea, and be thrown over- 
board.” But we had run that risk to see 
his isles, and here we were safe.” ‘ Oh, it 
was only his age that deterred him; his son 
might perhaps go.” We were greatly amused 
at the reason he assigns for never opening 
his lips in English, which he doubtless knows 
pretty well. He says he has heard English- 
men speak Fijian, and that is quite suffi- 
cient. His favourite companion in Sydney 
was a tiny white child, grand-daughter of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who delighted to 
ensconce herself on his knee, sometimes 
looking up in his face, with a sudden qualm 
of doubt, to whisper, “ Please don’t eat me! 
You won’t eat me, will you?” It would be 
a pretty picture, would it not, the fine old 
chief lying on his mat, with his treasured 
Bible, which he cannot read, lying beside 
him “because it makes him feel so good,” 
and the little fair English girl nestling beside 
him ? 


Carved Wooden Bowls for Oil.—Fiji. 
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It seems strange, in writing of a country 
so recently pagan, to have no occasion to 
allude to the religion of the past. This is 
partly because there never were any idols to 
speak of, and even the temples have in most 
cases been destroyed. The different gods 
dwelt enshrined in all manner of animals, 
fish, birds, plants; the hawk, the shark, the 
land-crab, fowl, eel, and above all the serpent 
were thus held in reverence. The latter, 
of which very few specimens are to be found 
in Fiji, was worshipped under different names 
in different isles. In some the reptile was 
reverently anointed with cocoa-nut oil and 
set at liberty; in others, it was carefully 
carried to its temple, and there anointed, 
and laid on a bed of native cloth. 

Probably the nearest approach to any 
custom ever connected with heathen prac- 
tices, which we may still witness, is the 
solemn preparation of the yagona (pro- 
nounced yangona) bowl, which formerly was 
never drunk till prayer had been made, and 
a host of gods invoked. Wooden bowls 


with remarkably carved pedestals, quite 
different from the simple cups used by the 
laity, were especially reserved for the use of 
the priests. Though no idea of sanctity is now 


supposed to attach to the draught, its manu- 
facture is still a matter of gravest moment, 
and no business of any importance can possi- 
bly be conducted without its magic influence. 

As the yangona (elsewhere called kava) 
occupies so prominent a place in all the 
events of life throughout the Pacific, I may 
as well tell you in detail how it is prepared. 
First of all, picture to yourself a large native 


house of one room; its rafters thoroughly. 


blackened with wood smoke from the fire- 
place, which is hollowed out of the floor in 
one corner, but which has no chimney. So 
the thatched roof is saturated with rich-brown 
peat reek, which harmonizes well with the 
warm-brown skin of the inmates. The fur- 
niture consists chiefly of mats, on which all 
present recline ; a wealthy man’s bed consists 
of a pile of fifteen or twenty of these, forming 
a cool and refreshing couch, though the in- 
variably hard bar of wood or bamboo, for 
the neck, which acts the part of pillow, is 
scarcely suggestive of repose. For a while 
your eyes, blinded with the glare outside, can 
scarcely distinguish aught in the gloom with- 
in, but presently a large wooden bowl, resting 
on four legs, is produced, and a large root of 
yangona is brought in, scraped, cut into small 
portions, and distributed among a select few 
of the young men or women present, each of 
whom is provided with water wherewith con- 





tinually to rinse his or her mouth. Each 
then takes a lump of the precious root and 
solemnly chews it, producing in due time a 
small dry ball of white fibre. When all have 
finished chewing, the fibre is all placed in the 
great bowl, and one man is told off for the 
honour of preparing the nectar. First he 
pours water on it ; then, with a wisp of cocoa- 
nut or hybiscus fibre, he strains the particles 
of chewed root again and again, till all its 
essence is extracted, when he carefully re- 
moves it all, leaving only a semi-opaque, or 
as we should say, drumlie fluid. A portion 
of this is then brought round in a bowl made 
of cocoa-nut shell, and presented to the 
principal person present. If he be a chief, 
all present shout some short sentence, and 
continue clapping their hands in a peculiar 
measured way, all the time he is drinking; 
another exclamation announces when he has 
finished, and then they clap hands in quite a 
different fashion. Then the bowl is carried 
round to each person in turn, and they drink 
in solemn silence. 

I forgot to tell you that mékés, i.e. songs, 
were sung in chorus with quaint accompani- 
ment of clapping hands in time, I had almost 
said in tune, while the bowl was being made 
ready. Sometimes, to suit white men’s pre- 
judices, the root is grated instead of being 
chewed, but connoisseurs would on no account 
be content with so very inferior an article as 
is thus produced. In flavour it resembles 
Gregory’s mixture and soap-suds, but after 
it is swallowed it leaves a pungent taste like 
ginger, which its votaries greatly delight in, 
and after a while it produces a soothing effect 
like sal volatile. Confirmed drinkers (and 
such there are even among white men) are 
said to acquire a positive craving for it, and 
to all classes of the community it is the joy 
of life. Even when taken in excess, it is said 
to have no effect on the brain, though it 
paralyzes the muscles, so that the unfortunate 
wretch who has drunk more than is meet 
(generally a British sailor) lies helpless, but 
perfectly sensible of all that is passing round 
him. This, however, is a matter of the rarest 
occurrence, and, as a stringent law has long 
been in force, originally enacted by the self- 
appointed white government at the request 
of the chiefs and now embodied in the new 
code, subjecting any person who sells any 
manner of imported spirits to any Fijian to 
rigid pains and penalties, it follows that 
drunkenness from any cause is a thing almost 
unknown among the natives. One property 
of the yangona root is to produce a most 
beautiful polish, and a purply hue like that 
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of the bloom on a grape inside the bowls 
that have been long in use. Such, therefore, 
acquire very great value. 

The word méké, which I used just now to 
describe the songs chanted during the brew- 
ing of yangona, is applied indiscriminately 
to dances and songs—songs by the way, many 
of which are so old, that the present gene- 
ration have no idea whatever of their mean- 
ing, nor from which of their various ancestors 
they inherit them. They simply sing them 
as songs in a dead language, concerning 
which they can give no information whatever. 

The dances are exceedingly picturesque 
scenes. ‘The ball-room is the village green, 
overshadowed by tall cocoa palms and other 
trees giving cooler shade. The calm blue 
sea washes -a white strand on which are 
drawn up canoes of all sizes. The people 
have assembled from far and near, all 
in their holiday attire, wearing their best 
sulu or waist-cloth, probably made of tapa, 
which is made from the bark of the paper 
mulberry, of which also large pieces of cloth 
are made as hangings for the chiefs’ houses, 
in some instances a hundred yards in length, 
and elaborately painted with a black and 
brown pattern. Some wear this tapa tied in 
a large knot behind ex panier, others let it 
trail on the ground like a train. Over it, 
sometimes instead of it, some wear a /igu, a 
long rude fringe of strips of brightly coloured 
tapa, reaching from the waist to the knee, 
or worn over one shoulder, when the gay 
streamers flutter round the wearer like those 
of apiper’s ribbon. This fringe is sometimes 
made of a plant called watoa, resembling 
black horsehair, and a long fringe is con- 
sidered very valuable. Short fringes of this 
are worn as garters on the bare leg, and look 
very well. In some parts of the mountains 
a woman’s full dress consists of a fringe not 
six inches wide, worn round the hips, but in 
most of the civilised regions a moderate 
amount of drapery is considered desirable. 

The scanty drapery is supplemented by 
very varied wreaths and garlands of green 
leaves, twined round the waist or shoulders, 
sometimes hanging thence in long green 
fringes ; trails of delicate creeping fern and 
graceful vines, which in the colonies is the 
generic term for all manner of creepers. As 
the supply of wild-flowers is so very scanty, 
the necklaces are in a great measure made 
of fine shreds of brightly dyed tapa, small 
feathery tufts of which also adorn the head, 
together with an occasional bright blossom. 
On the arms are worn bracelets of pearl-shell. 
Strips of tortoiseshell are the commonest ear- 





ring (though a quid of tobacco, or sometimes, 
I fear I must confess, a common clay pipe, 
suggesting the invariably vulgarising in- 
fluence of some white man, there finds a 
convenient resting-place). A single red shell, 
or a large curly boar’s tooth, is the favourite 
neck ornament ; the latter on a dark skin is 
strikingly becoming to the fine stalwart 
fellow who wears it. Large collars of 
whales’ teeth curved upward and filed to 
a point, found great favour in old days, 
but have been laid aside as savouring of 
heathenism ; as have also those very elabo- 
rate methods of hairdressing which gave 
employment to at least one professional 
barber in every chief’s house, and led to the 
invention of those very untempting pillows, 
consisting of a bamboo raised six inches off 
the ground, by a foot at either end, whereon, 
not the weary head, but the neck, might rest 
in sleep. As this elaborate style of hair- 
dressing was peculiar to the men of the tribes, 
I think we might henceforth hear less about 
vanity as an essentially feminine character- 
istic. Not only were their own heads dressed to 
resemble delirious mops, but still more start- 
ling wigs, most artistically made, were con- 
sidered a very desirable addition to a warrior’s 
get-up. These have now fallen into disuse. I 
wish I could say as much for the use of scarlet, 
brown, and blue paint, and black charcoal, 
with which they disfigure faces, some of which 
would otherwise be downright handsome. 
The dancing of these wild picturesque 
people is singularly graceful, though many 
figures involve immense action ; therein pre- 
senting a most favourable contrast to the 
monotonous so-called dances of the East. 
Like those of many primitive races, it is a 
circular, sunwise dance ; with many varied 
figures, wherein the whole circle move as 
with one will, apparently imitating divers 
actions of archery, fishing, agriculture, &c., 
the whole body constantly thrown backwards 
and forwards, or on one side with arms un- 
dulating, as if to mimic the curl of a sea-wave. 
All this time the bystanders, and dancers 
also, sing choruses, which with accompani- 
ment of a drum are the sole music, and very ‘ 
striking and effective it is. The dance will 
last for hours, as there are plenty of fresh 
comers to fill the place of the weary. Pro- 
bably they will carry it on by torchlight, and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, may repeat 
at parting the kindly proof of affection they 
exchanged on meeting—not a kiss, not even 
a literal rubbing of noses, but a deliberate 
smelling of one another. In which pleasing 
occupation we will for the present leave them. 
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FISH AS FOOD AND PHYSIC. 


By J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.D, 


UBLIC attention has at last been secured 

for a grievance which affects the whole 
community, though it has not been generally 
or adequately felt. The condition of our fish 
supply has long been a national scandal. 
With ample means of sustenance close at hand 
the poor of these islands have suffered want, 
while the hard-working and struggling classes 
have been embarrassed by the necessity forced 
upon them of living and feeding their families 
on food supplied at factitiously high prices, 
and the rich have had doled out to them as a 
luxury what ought to have been regarded and 
employed by the people generally as an abun- 
dant and cheap staple. The Committee of 


Inquiry which has investigated the state of 
Billingsgate Market and the condition of the 
trade in fish, will have failed to get at the 
facts, and done little or nothing in the urgent 
interest of the community as a whole, unless 
the mysteries of the fishing industry have 
been penetrated and the fishermen are freed 


from the commercial grip of the wholesale 
traders. 

It has been shown that the supply is 
manipulated to suit the demand; that the 
needs of the people are subordinated to the 
interests of those who deal in the commodity. 
Fish might now be sold retail in London at 
two-pence or two-pence halfpenny per pound 
for all except two or three sorts, which would 
require some little time, say three or four 
seasons, to fulfil the conditions of a cheap 
supply. Nothing prevents this cheapening of 
fish but the provision of free markets. ‘The 
mere multiplication of markets will not 
suffice; the trade must be thrown open, and 
placed on such a footing that the bondage in 
which the fishermen now stand to the whole- 
sale salesmen and their agents may be de- 
stroyed. As it is, fish is either not caught, 
or thrown back into the sea, or allowed to 
rot and sold for manure instead of being 
supplied to the public, because the first con- 
sideration is profit, and prices must, at all 
costs, be maintained. There are practically 
two trades interested in the support and 
defence of this monopoly. The butchers are 
scarcely less concerned to “ keep up” the 
retail price of fish than are the fishmongers. 
If a full and cheap supply of fish were placed 
at the disposal of the masses and they came 





to know the truth as to its life and health 
sustaining properties, butchers’ meat must be 
sold at lower rates, or it would fall out of 
common use. This may seem a startling state- 
ment, but it is not made at random or with- 
out a due sense of the responsibility which 
attaches to the assertion that fish might well 
and worthily supply the place of butchers’ 
meat as the staple of food for the whole 
population. 

Pound for pound fish is fully as nutritious 
as butchers’ meat. It may not seem so satis- 
fying, but that is because the sense of satis- 
faction which we experience in eating is the 
result of supplying the stomach with food 
and in no direct or immediate way related 
to the nourishment of the organismasawhole.* 
Very few of the solid substances we eat are 
digested, even so far as the stomach is con- 
cerned, in less than an hour, and nutrition 
cannot commence until after digestion has 
proceeded for some time. It follows that the 
feeling of satisfaction produced by solid food 
during a meal must be due to the appeasing 
of those cravings which are set up in the 
stomach rather.than the supply of the needs 
of the system. Inasmuch as butchers’ meat 
is less easy of digestion than fish, and it 
gives the stomach more to do, it is easy to 
see why it seems, at the moment, more 
satisfying. Looking to the ultimate pur- 
poses of nutrition, fish is the better kind of 
food, it is more readily and completely 
reduced in the stomach, and it nourishes 
the organism more thoroughly, and with 
less physical inconvenience, than the flesh of 
warm-blooded animals. 

A common error in regard to the use of 
fish is the failure to recognise that there are 
two distinct classes of this staple, looked at as 
food. In one class, which may be repre- 
sented by the mackerei and the salmon, the 
oil and fat are distributed throughout the 
flesh, while in the other, of which the cod 
and whiting may be taken as examples, the 
oil and fat are found almost exclusively in , 
the internal organs, notably the liver. Now 
the oil and fat are necessary, and if the 
fish is not cooked and eaten whole, or 





* I have tried to explain this in a chapter on “ Eating,” in 
a little work recently published, entitled “‘ How to Make the 
Best of Life.” 
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nearly so, these most important parts are 
wasted. In cleaning fish, as little as pos- 
sible should be removed. ‘This is a point 
of the highest practical moment. Fish- 
mongers and cooks need to be instructed 
afresh on the subject. To omit any portion 
of the liver of a cod in preparing the dish for 
the table is to throw away a great delicacy. 
A cod’s liver properly dressed is a dish for 
a gourmet. It is inexplicable how any- 
thing so nauseous as the “cod-liver oil” 
of the chemist and druggist, can be prepared 
from anything so nice as the liver of cod. 
Housekeepers and those who purvey for 
the table should take care that nothing 
edible in a fish is sacrificed. For cooking pur- 
poses it may be assumed that fish is not only 
good food, but food of the best description ; 
well able to supply the needs of the system, 
and particularly easy of digestion. It is 
equally serviceable for the weakly as for 
the robust, the young as the old. 

I am, however, at the moment, chiefly in- 
terested to ask consideration for results ob- 
tained in the experimental use of fish as 
food for the mentally exhausted, the worried, 
the “ nervous,” and the distressed in mind. 
To persons falling under either of these 


descriptions fish is not simply food; it acts 


as physic. The brain is nourished by it, the 
“ nerves ”—to use the term in its popular sense 
—are “quieted,” the mind grows stronger, the 
temper less irritable, and the whole being 
healthier and happier when fish is substituted 
for butchers’ meat. I am not prepared to 
adopt the theory that fish is‘thus useful be- 
cause it contains phosphorus. It is doubtful 
whether under ordinary circumstances the 
flesh of fish is enriched by this element in a 
form available for brain-nutrition. Nor is it 
certain that phosphorus would act beneficially 
on all, or even the majority of brains. I 
offer no formal opinion on that point in 
this connection. The statements I am now 
making are not intended to be scientific, and 
I shall not attempt to support them by a 
technical argument. It must suffice to place 
the facts simply before my lay readers. Asa 
matter of experience I find persons who are 
greatly excited, even to the extent of seeking 
to do violence to themselves or those around 
them, who cannot sleep and are in an agony of 
irritability, become composed and contented 
when fed almost-exclusively on fish. Insuch 
cases I haye withdrawn buttér, milk, eggs, and 
all the varieties of warm-blooded animal food, 
and, carefully noting the weight and strength, 





I find no diminution of either while fish is 
supplied in such quantities as to fully satisfy 
the appetite. 

A great point in the use of fish as food 
is to vary the form in which it is given. 
The cook must be charged to devise new 
dishes and new ways of cooking, and to 
provide the several kinds of fish in season 
or procurable. No diet should on any 
account be allowed to become monotonous. 
In less excited cases, where there is rather 
depression and despondency than a high 
state of irritability, I allow milk, butter, and 
eggs in moderate quantities, but no butchers’ 
meat ; and, as far as possible, I give fish at 
every meal. This is important. In a class 
of cases which is particularly noteworthy, 
consisting of badly or imperfectly nourished 
children, in whom there would appear to 
be disproportionate development of the 
several parts of the organism—for example, 
the muscular system may outgrow the brain 
and nervous system—the fish diet produces 
the best possible results. Such cases abound. 
The offspring of parents between whom there 
is a considerable difference of age com- 
monly suffer from disproportionate develop- 
ment, as also do children born late in the 
lives of their parents. Children so situated 
are peculiarly likely to be delicate and to 
suffer from some neurosis, which may later 
on in life culminate in constitutional “ ner- 
vousness,” mind-weakness, or even insanity. 
I do not say that the fish diet will cure 
all these cases, but I believe they will 
be, as arule, largely benefited by its adop- 
tion. 

This is a matter of popular interest, and 
I make no scruple to address non-medical 
readers frankly on the subject. Special feed- 
ing may be a measure of treatment, but it is 
more truly a matter of natural prudence. 
The aim should be to frevent disease, and I 
conceive it to be a duty to give expression 
far and wide, and by every means in my 
power, to the strong faith I entertain that 
by rational modes of self-management and 
generally wise care for body and mind, bad 
health, both mental and physical, may be 
avoided, If this worried, brain-working, and 
nerve-straining population could be induced 
to substitute fish for the flesh of warm- 
blooded animals in its ordinary diet, it would, 
I am convinced, be relieved from some of 
its worst sufferings and weaknesses, both 
mental and physical, and spared many mind 
and body destroying troubles. 
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IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


JULY 25TH, 1881. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


N OT re wet this, O Friend, thy funeral 


Five a, vii since, for thee, that passed 
away, . 

When she was borne from thee, thy joy and 
stay ; 


And bowed and patient here we saw thee 
stand, 

The children she so loved in either hand, 

Thy home “ unroofed,” a stranger in thy land. 


Lost the dear presence of that perfect wife, 
Still to fulfil, alone, the double life, _ 
Alone to bear the burden and the strife,— 


Shed benedictions from a smitten heart,* 


* Alluding to the Dean’s pronouncing the Benediction him- 
seli at his wife’s funeral, and after receiving the Sacrament 
for the last time. . 





Food to the hungered from thy dearth impart, 
Dying, still blessing, from thine own to part. 


Till now, at last, thy double task is done ; 

The last fight fought, the victory fully won ; 

Thou’rt gone from this small world beneath 
the sun. 


Gone to the vision of the Crucified, 
The Master loved so long, trusted and tried ; 
Gone where the blest who enter in abide ; 


Gone to the Mother City of the free, 
Where mercy with the Merciful shall be, 
The pure in heart the face of God shall see. 


And in the many mansions fair and wide, 
Serene thou dwellest and art satisfied, 
Adoring now for ever by her side. 
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SOUTH BEVERLAND AND THE RACE MEETING. 


| Dap? not the latter part of this title sur- 
prise any of our readers as something 
too unusual or possibly objectionable. The 
meeting we are going to describe and intro- 
duce into this paper is one which we are 
not ashamed to recommend to those who 
come after us, for it will be found the 





very opposite of race meetings such as exist 
round London and in other parts of England. 
It was held near Goes, South Beverland ; 
and as we were not staying in Beverland, but 
in Walcheren, we had to start early. We 
rose betimes, making up our minds for a good 
long day. We consisted of myself and avery 
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The Vehicle. 


delightful companion of good Dutch family, 
and good education—a man who had travelled 
much and had accumulated a vast polyglot 
vocabulary which came in very oddly. For 
instance, when at Scheveningen he used to 
call upon me generally just after breakfast. 
In all the pride and panoply of good English 
he would open the door, put in his head, 
and say, “Good-bye, my dear, good-bye,” 
then entering the room he would exclaim, 
“‘ How are you this morning?” © He'was very 
curious, still very agrgeable, always. kind and 
charming with the poor people and. peasants, 
or rather farmers, for poverty is not palpable 
in Holland. ‘There is one more feature I must 
mention in connection with my friend : he had 
beautiful black hair, which we always attri- 
buted to Spanish blood. And to show how 
this Spanish blood could not be got rid of or 
shaken off, and how proud he was of this, 
when he presented his photograph to his 
friends he always gave two, one full face and 
one showing the back of his head, to prove 
that even at forty there were no symptoms 
of baldness in the “prospect” No. 2, which 
was the description generally accorded to 
the second photograph. 

In such excursions it is a great advantage 
to have a friend well acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the people, par- 
ticularly on an occasion like this, when a 
cross road has to be worked out, and one 
cannot fly to an inspector of police for 





direction, or even call a cab, which is a 
great solace to any one in a strange city. 
Thus forearmed, I was prepared to enjoy my 
day in Beverland, and a fine day was a glorious 
main-stay, for Dutch bonnets suffer from rain 
almost as much as English ones, but not quite 
so much, as their quality is sounder. 

The races-arealways held at Goes, in South 
Beverland, and the meeting is the most im- 
portant of the year and full of character. 
Every one arranges to go, and nearly every 
one manages to get there somehow. Water 
is of course the usual mode of transit. In 
our case we took water first and walked after- 
wards from the Dyke to Goes, and thence to 
the race-course. A day like this affords a 
splendid opportunity for study of character ; 
everything conduces to it. The people are 
out to enjoy themselves, and if you address 
them in a kindly way they will do anything 
for you; it is the old fact, “your life much 
depends on the coin you circulate yourself.” 
The first part of our journey, as I have 
said, was by water, and a dear old lady 
sitting by me was just beginning Jacobus 
Catz and more proverbs, such as, “An ape 
may wear a gold ring, but remains still 
an ugly thing,” when we are alongside and 
begin to disembark, to march along the dyke 
to the town. Here we come into the line, and 
what is more, the line of carriages. Let not 
the word carriage startle you! Good whole- 
some vehicles (v/de illustration), beautiful in 
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colour, white painted covers, the bodies 
carved, gaily painted, green picked out with | 








kindly salute of. “dag,” ever ready to oblige 
in their own quiet way. Before going to the 


red and flowers, here and there a little gilt, | ground—we will not go so far as to call it the 


and the carved work in them is careful and | 
in perfect taste—the same as two hundred 
years ago. Among these carriages one or 
two were pointed out to me with little springs ; 
this is considered “ foppish,” and that is the | 
local word used for it. Anything differing | 
in pattern from the form of a.D. 1660 is 
considered, I believe, quite “ foppish.” 

Our walk up from the dyke to the town 
was not the least enjoyable part of the day. 
Every one was so ready to show us the way, 
and the Dutch are very polite, with their | 





“course ”—we had some lunch at a restaurant, 
or estaminet, the principal dish being very 
“ Dutch herrings, ” which means “ uncooked.” 
Uncooked, or raw, is considered correct in 
Holland. I could hardly manage them raw ; 
my friend could not manage them cooked. 

I was willing to try one raw, provided I 
| might have any amount of bread and butter, 
| if my friend could manage one droi/ed ; but he 

could not, so I was forced to go on with my 
| meal of veal, salad, and cofiee at a public 
| meeting like the present one. 
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Goes: the Race-Ground. 


I could not help remarking that I regretted | nets, made of straw, much of the same shape. 
to see the Dutch people giving up pipes | The principal feature, and the most important 
and taking to cigars, for that would be very | one, is the way in which the ribbon is put on 
- foppish,” worse than foppish, as it is only | the bonnet, more correctly we should say 
within the last few years that cigars have been | trimmed, as the trimming indicates the religion 
smoked generally and in public. Nowwe are | of the wearer. That is a serious item at these 
off to the races. We follow the crowd, which | races—most important, in fact. A dear old 

can hardly be called a crowd, for there is no | farmer, with whom I had been chatting for 
pushing, no elbowing. Large numbers are | some time, as if we understood each other 
flocking to the one centre, all in costume, and | perfectly and had always attended the races, 
soon we drift on to the ground. Here again | at last gave vent to his feelings and curiosity 
we find costume, and here we see the course, | and asked me if I were “ moderne” (this 
which lies down an avenue of trees. is “Renan et le grog”) or ‘“ orthodox.” 

Let us take the costumes first, and then the | Pointing to his gigantic wife he said, ‘‘ My 
racing can follow after. The female costyme | wife is orthodox.” Finally, turning her round 
is pretty much of the same type, and the bon-! and showing me the back of the bonnet, 
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A Sketch by the way. 


he pointed to the ribbon trimming and 
exultingly said, “She is orthodox too ; look 
here.” 

This brought about a most interesting 
description of bonnet trimmings. The theory 
is this, and the practice is supposed to be 
conscientiously carried out:—z. Orthodox, 
the ribbon plain; 2. Roman Catholic, the 
ribbon plaited; 3. Moderne, the ribbon 
rather loose or creased,—only to be described 
as neither one nor the other, “ nothingarian” 
really. The bonnet referred to is slightly 
related in form to some in Belgium, and this 
perhaps accounts for the fact of propinquity ; 
the finishing touch to this work is the choice 
quality of the ribbons which, originally used 
as strings (the bonnet strings of old times), 
are now rather carried as paraphernalia, or 
streamers. 

Under the bonnet is that national charac- 
teristic, the head-dress ; and here again we 
have ornament used asa good, honest sign or 
badge of position and character. This orna- 
ment is worn on the forehead, and, prominent, 
declares the wearer to be married, single, or 
widow. Itiscalled a “naald,” and consists of 
a flat piece of silver, springing from the side 
and lying across the forehead—this is for the 
unmarried; from the right side for the 
matrons ; some come straight down, the pur- 
port of which was not ascertained. There 
are, doubtless, various delicate indications 
veiled from the foreigner, subtleties only to 
be ascertained by long study of character. If 
the language of fans in Spain be eloquent, 


doubtless that of “naald” in Holland is 
XXII—48 


equally so. But before making any remarks 
the costume must be followed out ; the body 
with short sleeves terminates above the elbow 
with a black velvet band, and this band te 
be quite correct should be so tight as to be 
below the surface or line of the arm; short 
waists and very voluminous petticoats, rather 
short. The shoes of the farmers’ wives are 
very quaint, black velvet with large silvey 
buckles covering the whole of the toe, with 
white leather piping (that, I believe, is the 
term to describe it) running round above the 
heel between that and the leather ; of course 
there are great varieties according to the 
district or parish. We now pass to the men. 
There were many Zeelanders present on this 
occasion ; their costume has already been 
shown in the case of the good farmer of 
Rytthem. The Beverlander, however, goes 
farther, he assumes black velvet or velveteen, 
which, with silver ornaments, buttons, and 
clasps, takes one back to the old times of 
Holland. The men mostly have clean-shaven 
| faces, their hair cut short at the back in a 
|manner which the barber profession techni- 
| cally describe as “clubbed.” The hat gene- 
rally has a broad brim with a string and 
| tassel all black. The coat is rather a jacket, 
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Beverland Costumes. 


and the waistcoat short for bachelors, longer 
for married men. As the large silver buttons 
are worn for the breeches—buttons sometimes 
two and a-half inches in diameter—one can 
naturally imagine how the young bachelors 
who are so fortunate as to possess them 
enjoy displaying them on occasions. of full 


dress. The black velvet trousers, again, are 
worn short to show the large buckles, in 
which old and young delight. . 
This will give some idea, with the assistance 
of the illustrations, of the general character of 
costume representation at our race meeting, 
and, as many Children go, suffice it to say 
that they are their fathers and mothers in 
miniature. , We proposed taking the costume 
first and then the races; ‘we now come to the 
latter. Howdifferent from anything we had 
seen before; how cheerful, but inoffensive ; 
how picturesque, but not tawdry; how earnest 
and jovial, yet thoroughly harmless; no 
betting is heard, no howling, shouting, or 
touting! It is a farmers’ meeting, where the 
wives and families too attend for a pleasant 
day, and the horses séem to enjoy it as much 
as the people. The course lies down a long 
avenue, on each side of which the spectators 
stand. The horses do not gallop as in this 
country, they have to trot; breaking into a 
canter or gallop. disqualifies’ them for the 
prize. They are ridden by the farmers 
themselves, whose general costume is that of 
“shirt sleeves,” and whose position, lying back, 
is similar to that in Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse 
Fair ;” and there are no cards or colours of 
the riders, because those who are not person- 
ally acquainted with the horses are not sup- 





posed to be interested. Near the goal or 
finishing post is a stand erected for spectators 
and a band, which, by-the-bye, is considered 
rather “moderne” and almost an innovation. 
Near this are large refreshment stalls, with all 
those good things for which Holland has been 
so long famed. Aniseed and milk seemed 
rather a favourite beverage. Jenever Schie- 
dam among thé beverages, and among solidi- 
ties “ paling,” or ftied.eels, were much in 
request; also “ rook-vleesch,” beef, or a ma- 
terial so smoked that Ponce carried some 
in my pocket seven miles during the month 
of July without the note paper in which it 
was wrapt being in any way greased, Where 
the nourishment is, secreted it. is difficult te 
diving ; it is, however, a/general favourite and 
in great de he Sine 

Having a general view of this race 
meeting, let i impressions : first and 
foremost, that every one seemed so respect- 
able, no one seemed out to make his day’s 
livelihood ; the very absence of advertisements 
was delightful, and everything seemed sound 
and wholesome. Now, this cannot be said of 
races in England, or even generally,—where 
every one regrets that the most beautiful and 
faithful of animals, for such is the horse 
undoubtedly, should be mixed up with the 
veriest scum of the earth,—the only descrip- 
tion that can be applied to the general masses 
who attend races, Look now at the contrast 
we have before us in this case. 

The object of the whole gathering is to 
bring neighbours pleasantly together, and 
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this in the most genuine way. Notice the 
object and charm of costume in this case. | 
It is really what Ruskin would call a high | 


' 
| 


moral influence. Whilst advanced civilisation 
is glorying in electro, and shams, and shoddy, 
it is a glorious fact to find farmers’ wives going 
to these meetings, and carrying with them 
their public declaration of religious and 
domestic status. The ribbon of the bonnet 
shows whether they are orthodox, or moderne, 
or Roman Catholic, and the “naald” on 
their forehead shows whether married, spin- 
ster, or widow. There is doubtless some link 
between these “naalden” on the forehead and 
the broad phylacteries of the Pharisees, but 
all the Pharisaical part has worn off and our 
Dutch friends are genuine. One word for 
the bachelors : they also.are frank, as their 
buttons show. 

The visitors, or foreigners, as the Dutch 
would call us, must be struck with the even, 
steady civility and 
politeness so notice- 
able at their meet- 
ings. It is not the 
gaseous bowing and 
Sweeping, so gene- 
tally adopted in 
another country in 
Europe, neither is 
it the advanced 
bow of Holland, to 
achieve which, take 
One springy step to 
the right or left, 
according to circum- 

Stances, raise the 


body from the ball of the foot immediately 
the heels are in juxtaposition, and make a 
bow, delivering the hat at arm’s length; no, 
it is not that—simple and natural, the saluta- 
tions amongst our Dutch friends are refresh- 
‘ing and genuine. They indicate a well-orga- 
| nized home and inner life, unfluttered by out- 
|‘side disturbances, unanxious about second 
editions, telegrams, or the fluctuations in the 
' value of stocks. 
Every one goes to these annual festivities 
in a good, honest spirit, happy in the position 
'in which it has pleased God to place them, 
; and really rejoicing in a simple way in the 
| fact that he or she is glad to show, and 
| certainly not ashamed to make known, 
| who they are and where they come from, 
and, as Mrs. Gamp would say, “act ac- 
cording.” 
By this time we hope we have shown that 
the farmers’ races at Beverland have many 
points desirable for 
our own meetings, 
but which we fear 
can never be ex- 
pected here, where 
people endeavour by 
dress and manner 
to pass themselves 
off for what they are 
not, never were, and 
never will be. I 
reminds us of the ok, 
proverb, “Simplicity 
is charming, but no- 
thing is so diffi- 
cult.” 
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ECONOMY OF TIME AS PRACTISED BY BEES. 


By ALEXANDER S. WILSON, M.A., B.Sc., 
PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN ANDERSON’S COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 


ROM the earliest times the bee has 
iustly been regarded as the emblem of 
industry. Its exemplary diligence and pru- 
dence supply a model well worthy of imita- 
tion. The high character which the bee 
holds in popular opinion is more than borne 
out by a closer investigation of its habits ; 
indeed the careful observation of its mode 
of life brings out in a new and unexpected 
manner the astonishing assiduity of this little 
insect. 

The division of labour is an important 
element in all organized effort. Whether 
among the operations of men or of animals, 
an object is more readily and effectually 
attained when the work is broken up into 
portions, and a limited and well-defined task 
is assigned to each individual. 
munity of the hive, in which we have queen, 
drones, and workers, each with their own 
peculiar duties to perform, is often pointed 
to as illustrating this principle. But probably 
it may be better studied among ants, where 
the division of labour is more fully carried 
out, and the specialisation of individuals for 
particular offices is more complete; since 
among the various species of ants we find 
duties such as nursing, serving, fighting, 
foraging, building, overseeing, leading, &c., 
performed by individuals, or sets of indi- 
viduals, specially set apart to each task. 
There is, however, one important respect in 


which the laws of labour are better ex-: 
emplified in the operations of the bee than 


in the case of the ant, and it is to this we 
wish to confine our remarks at present—viz. 
the methods which bees habitually employ 
with the object of saving time. 

A honey-comb, as every one knows, is a 
pattern of excellence in the way of architec- 
ture. The shape and arrangement of the 
cells are determined in accordance with the 
strictest principles of economy, Being such 
as to hold the greatest amount of honey 
with the least possible expenditure of wax in 
a minimum of space. 

In the matter of time bees are no less 
economical, for the systematic and business- 
like manner in which they collect honey is 





The com-_ 








and a very few considerations will suffice to 
show that the undertaking is by no means a 
slight one. 

I. The work of filling the comb with 
honey is attended with more difficulty than 
we might at first sight suppose, for the honey, 
before being extracted and transported, has 
first to be found, and one hardly knows 
which to admire most—the tact displayed in 
the search, or its methodical extraction when 
discovered. 

The source whence the bee derives its 
honey is nectar, as the sweet fluid is called 
which is found in the cups of most flowers. 
The visits of insects are of the highest im- 
portance to flowers, for the pollen-dust which 
adheres to the bodies of the insects is by 
this means transferred from one flower to 
another, and cross-fertilisation is thereby 
effected, without which the majority of plants 
would be incapable of producing seeds. 
This nectar is therefore secreted by flowers 
for the special! object of inducing insects to 
visit them. A very simple experiment like 
the following, by which the writer satisfied 
himself as to the necessity which plants have 
for insect visits, bears out this statement. 
The common flowering currant is much 
frequented by bees as well as by other 
species of insects, and usually produces 
abundance of berries. The writer, last sum- 
mer, carefully covered with muslin several 
of the newly opened blossoms of this bush. 
This had the effect of preventing any insect 
gaining access to ‘these flowers, and it was 
observed that they continued fresh and bright 
long after all their unprotected neighbours had 
withered, and that whilst an abundant crop 
of berries was produced’ on all the exposed 
branches which had been visited by bees, 
not a single berry appeared on any of those 
from which insects had been excluded by the 
muslin. 

Although insects are so indispensable to 
flowers, the latter are by no means lavish in 
the entertainment of their guests, nor are 
they always in a position to afford them a 
hospitable welcome. When a flower first 
opens it does not usually contain any nectar, 


no less marvellous than the remarkable con- | in some cases several days may elapse before 


struction of their combs. 


In order to appre- | this makes its appearance. 


It is only when 


ciate the importance of these methods we | the anthers begin to open and the pollen is 
must glance shortly at the task to which the being shed, or when the stigma is matured 
little honey gatherers address themselves, and capable of receiving pollen, that the 
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flower affords nectar, for it is only at these 
times that it is in a position to derive profit 
from the visits of insects. It is therefore 
needless for a bee to visit unopened or but 
newly opened flowers. Again, the secretion 
of nectar is largely dependent on the state 
of the atmosphere. It does not occur on 
cold, wet days, but is most copious in warm 
weather. A large number of flowers are 
open only during certain hours of the day— 
some not unfolding till the dayis far advanced, 
whilst others close up their petals very early. 
Others again do not open at all during the 
day, and are only accessible by night, whilst 
many close up their corollas if the sky 
becomes overcast. The length of time 
during which any species of plant remains 
in bloom is limited, and in our climate at 
least it very seldom happens that a large 
number are in the nectar-secreting stage at 
one time. Moreover, as soon as a flower 
has been fertilised it begins to droop, and 
recent observations show that a re-absorption 
of the nectar by the plant takes place. All 
this proves that for any given species of 
plant the working hours of the bee are con- 
fined within certain very definite limits. Even 
within these prescribed limits as to time, 
since the quantity of nectar in each flower is 
very small and the number of insects depen- 
dent on this source of sustenance is large, a 
considerable number of flowers will be early 
deprived of their sweets. These previously 
emptied flowers must largely increase the 
difficulty of finding a supply of honey. 
Further, there are a few flowers called sham- 
nectar-producers, which, although provided 
with a nectar receptacle and in other respects 
closely resembling nectar-secreting flowers, 
yet never possess any, being so unscrupulous 
as to avail themselves of insect aid in 
fertilisation without granting any recompense 
to their visitors for their services.* These 
certainly do not tend to diminish the labours 
of the honey-seekers. But the difficulties of 
bee-labour are not simply those of the 
explorer, nor do they end with the discovery 
of the nectar, for its extraction offers obstacles 
which in some flowers are so great that the 
bee cannot surmount them. This is the case 
in flowers which have their nectar-holders so 
deep that the bee’s somewhat short proboscis 
cannot reach down to suck up their nectar. 
Such flowers are very common, and are 
adapted to the visits of insects having very 
long proboscides like the butterflies and 
moths. Indeed there are examples of flowers 
which appear to solicit the visits of a par- 


* Darwin, “ Cross and Self-fertilised Flowers.” 











ticular species alone,* whilst in nearly every 
flower provisions exist which are for the 
purpose of excluding large classes of insects 
which are incapable of aiding in the.work of 
cross-fertilisation. The entrance to a great 
many flowers is in this way blocked up so 
that a considerable force is required to open 
them. On this account these are only 
accessible to large insects. ‘This happens in 
the snapdragon and comfrey.t As a rule 
flying insects are most welcome, whilst 
crawling beetles and ants are unwelcome 
guests at the board of Queen Flora, the 
reason being that these, while they removed 
the nectar, would not be able to carry the 
pollen to another flower of the same species, 
owing to its being rubbed off their bodies 
during their passage through the grass. 
Even in flowers where the bee’s proboscis is 
long enough to reach the nectar, this is 
invariably contained in the most secure and 
least accessible part of the flower, owing to 
the necessity which exists of protecting it 
from rain and dust, which would completely 
destroy it. 

By far the most serious difficulty in the 
process of honey collecting yet remains to be 
stated. It arises from the extremely minute 
quantity of nectar which each flower yields, 
and from its being dilute—in some cases so 
poor in saccharine matter that its sweetness 
is not appreciable to the tongue. The 
strength of the sugary fluid varies in different 
flowers, and even in the same flower at 
different times. Consequently the most 
direct way of estimating the yield of honey 
is to ascertain the absolute quantity of sugar 
in each flower. This can easily be done by 
chemical methods. If we take a large. 
number of the flowers, wash out their nectar, 
and determine the sugar in the solution, we 
can calculate from the number of. flowers 
used the average amount of sugar in each 
flower with the greatest precision. 

Experiments conducted in this way showed 
each flower of the fuchsia to contain little 
more than the tenth part of a grain of sugar. 


* A list of flowers frequented by a single species of insect 
is given in Sir John Lubbock’s “Insects in Relation to 
Flowers.” 

+ In Kerner’s “ Flowers and their Unbidden Guests,” 
many of these contrivances for the exclusion of small insects 
from the nectar are described and figured. This exclusion 
may be effected by the closing of the corolla, either owing to 
the folding of the petals, or to the presence of hairs or scales 
at the entrance to the flower. In other cases, the same end 
is attained by the flower-stalk being thickly beset with down- 
ward pointing hairs, which impede the upward progress of 
crawling ants and beetles. On some flower-stalks rings of 
viscid fluid take the place of hairs, and render them impass- 
able to this class of insect. In drooping flowers such as 
Snowdrops aud Narcissus, an ant cannot get to the nectar; 
being unable to maintain its footing on the smooth slip 


ry 
tals, it falls to the Po 


ound before reaching the mouth of the 


ower, which hangs down. 
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In monkshood the amount was rather less 
than the tenth of a grain, while in the ever- 
lasting pea it was found to be three-twentieths 
of a grain for each flower. In smaller flowers 
the quantity is proportionately less. Thus 
each flower of the little naturalised American 
water-blink only contained six-hundredths of 
a grain, and in those minute flowers which 
grow together in compact masses the amount 
was still smaller. A raceme, consisting of 
twenty flowers of the vetch, only yielded 
five-hundredths of a grain, or little over 
one five-hundredth for each floret. One 
head of common red clover gave a little 
over one-tenth of a grain (exactly 1224). 
Now each head of clover contains about 
sixty distinct flower tubes, each of which 
must therefore have a portion of sugar’not 
exceeding the one five-hundredth part of a 
grain. The proboscis of the bee must con- 
sequently be inserted into five hundred clover 
tubes before one grain of sugar can be ob- 
tained. ‘There are 7,000 grains in a pound, 
so that for every pound of sugar procured in 
this way 3,500,000 flower tubes must be 
emptied. Honey, however, only contains 
three-fourths of its weight of dry sugar, so 
that every pound of honey is equivalent 
to more than two and a half millions of 


clover tubes sucked by bees ! 

This shows what an amazing amount of 
labour they must perform. Their industry 
would appear to be indispensable to their 


very existence. These amounts also reveal 
to what an extent the visitation of flowers 
must go on in the insect world, and help us 


to understand how it is that flowers are so’ 


dependent on insects for fertilisation, so that 
we can well believe the forms of flowers to 
have been determined in reference to the 
insects frequenting them, and that the colours 
of the petals may serve to attract insects by 
way of advertisement, as coloured bills 
attract the eyes of busy men. This view of 
the use of colour and odour in flowers may 
seem to smack too much of trade and com- 
merce, nevertheless it is the view to which 
science now gives undivided support. We 
have been so long accustomed to look on the 
beauty of the floral world as if it were -ex- 
clusively for man’s gratification, that it is 
difficult for us to believe that, the delicately 
perfumed and showy .petals of the rose or 
lily should be primarily intended for the 
benefit of the plant possessing them. But 
it must be remembered that each organism 
lives for itself, has its own laws, and does 


not possess any organ which is exclusively 
for the advantage of another. 





- ee 


M. G. Bonnier has cenuaie shown that the 
volume of nectar in a flower varies during 
the day. It is largest in the early morning, 
and gradually diminishes till about two or 


‘three in the afternoon, when it reaches a 


minimum, and then begins to increase 
gradually towards evening. Probably the 
actual amount of sugar in the flower does 
not vary much, as the morning and evening 
nectars are poorer in sugar than the after- 
noon’s, which appears to be more condensed. 
The fact that bees are most active in the 
morning is well established. The numbers 
entering the hive per minute at different 
hours of the day have been observed, and it 
is found that the greatest number are abroad 
in the early morning, fewest from noon on- 
wards, whilst in the evening there is again 
an exodus from the hive. This result is also 
confirmed by the weights of the hive at 
different hours of the day, the weight being 
greater between twelve and three than at any 
other time, except during the night, when all 
the bees are in. Laden bees returning to 
the hive, too, have been weighed, and M. 
Bonnier finds that, while a bee returning 
from work at 9 A.M. weighs 1°21 gramme, or 
18°67 grains, one entering the hive at 1 P.M. 
only weighs 1°07 gramme, or 16°51 grains. 
If this difference is due merely to the early 
bee carrying in an additional amount of 
water, this would indicate his inability to 
distinguish between weak and strong nectar. 
We must, therefore, look for some other ex- 
planation of the greater activity of bees in 
the early morning than simply the greater 
volume of nectar in flowers at that period, 
and the one which most readily suggests 
itself is that the number of previously visited 
and emptied flowers must greatly increase as 
the day advances, owing to the number of 
insects abroad. The time lost in fruitless 
visits would consequently be greatest in the 
afternoon. ‘The fact that nectar is most 
copiously secreted by night may possibly 
confer’ an advantage on crepuscular and 
night-flymg insects. The tendency of the 
nectar to dry up during the hottest part of 
the day, and especially after long-continued 
dry heat, may, however, account for the fact 
observed in southern France, that during 
the hottest season the bees do not leave 
the hive at all, while in Algeria they go 
out to collect only during the early hours 
of morning, and not at all during the 

In view of all this, it can hardly any longer 
be said with truth of the “ busy bee” that it 
“ gathers ‘honey all the day,” for its superior 
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instinct teaches it to go only when there is a 
reasonable prospect of success. 

II. The Bee’s Methods. The fact was 
remarked by Aristotle, and has been con- 
firmed by many subsequent observers, that 
bees usually visit the flowers of the same 
species as long as they can before going to 
another species. The power which they 
have of distinguishing between closely allied 
species of plants is truly remarkable. Mr. 
Darwin gives numerous instances of their 
skill, which testify to their being expert 
botanists. The colour of flowers is subject 
to great variations, but bees do not appear 
to be misled by these, for the same observer 
records having repeatedly seen humble bees 
flying from a red to a white variety of the 
same species of plant. Bees do occasionally 
depart from this rule of keeping to the same 
kind of flowers, and its observance is not 
confined to them, since many Hymenoptera, 
Diptera, and Lepidoptera pursue the same 
plan. It is a great advantage to the flowers 
that a bee should during any one journey 
keep to one species exclusively, for if it were 
to go to all flowers indiscriminately much 
pollen would be deposited on the stigmas of 
plants of a species different from that to 
In this way the 


which the pollen belonged. 
flower’s chance of being properly pollinated 


would be lessened. But manifestly this 
benefit to the plant will not account for the 
habit of the insect. “The cause,” says Mr. 
Darwin, “lies probably in insects being thus 
enabled to work quicker;. they have just 
learnt how to stand in the best position on 
the flower, and how far and in what direction 
to insert their proboscides. ‘They act on the 
same principle as does an artificer who has 
to make half-a-dozen engines, and who saves 
time by making consecutively each wheel 
and part for all of them.” This opinion is 
also shared by Herman Miiller, who has 
given much attention to the subject. 

How a bee should be able to fly in a 
straight line from one flower to the next of 
the same species over a considerable distance 
we can hardly explain. The colour and 
scent, no doubt, act as guides, but these 
alone are insufficient to induce repeated 
visitation unless nectar is at the same time 
secreted. In very many flowers the nectary 
is concealed, and a bee cannot tell whether 
the nectar has been removed without first 
inserting its proboscis into the flower. How, 
then, do Bees know which flowers are pro- 
ductive and which not? We do not know, 
unless it be by the method of trial and error. 
That they do know what flowers are necta- 





riferous on any given day is, however, 
certain. The ivy-leaved toad-flax was watched 
by Mr. Darwin for days without a bee coming 
near, but as soon as the secretion of the 
nectar began crowds of busy workers sud- 
denly appeared among the flowers. A like 
sudden apparition of bees among violets, 
clover, and heaths has been noted when the 
secretion began. Again, certain flowers 
which contain nectar quite accessible to 
bees are not visited by bees. Thus the 
sweets of the fig-wort and helleborine are 
reserved for wasps, and appear to be dis- 
tasteful to bees. 

That bees are capable of profiting by ex- 
perience is proved by the well-authenticated 
observation that a bee, visiting a flower with 
several nectaries, if it find one empty does 
not stay to examine the others, but im- 
mediately flies off to another flower, in this 
way effecting a considerable saving of time. 
Humble bees can fly at a rate of ten miles 
an hour, and have been observed to enter 
twenty flowers a minute. The most striking 
proof we have; however, that the wild bee 
knows the value of time, is its curious habit 
of boring holes in the corollas of flowers in 
order to get at the nectar more expeditiously 
than it could by entering the mouth of the 
flower. The nectar is removed in this way 
without any pollen being brought to the 
flower, yet on a heath it is often difficult to 
find a single bell which has not been per- 
forated in this manner. The hive bee 
cannot bite a hole in a corolla, but it invari- 
ably prefers to make use of holes already 
made rather than enter the flower in the 
legitimate fashion. Great skill is shown by 
the bee in making these holes at the exact 
spot where the nectar is‘to be found. It has 
been observed that in some flowers of the 
pea tribe the hole through the corolla is in- 
variably made on the left side of the flower. 
Now it has been shown that the opening to 
the nectary within the corolla is larger on the 
left side than on the right. This displays 
the most accurate knowledge of the forms 
and positions of the parts of the flower, 
and at the same time a capacity of employ- 
ing that knowledge with advantage. It 
appears to be chiefly when flowers are grow- 
ing together in great numbers that this mode 
of getting speedy access to the nectar is 
adopted. In climbing into and out of large 
flowers, and in forcing open closed ones, a 
good deal of time is consumed. Where a 
large number of flowers grow together they 
attract crowds of insects, and the proportion 
of those which have already been sucked 
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must be very great. The waste of time in 
searching empty flowers will therefore be 
minimised by this felonious mode of reaching 
the nectar gland. 

There is yet another mode of economizing 
time which bees employ, and the same plan 
appears to be in use to some extent among 
butterflies. Any one who has watched bees 
visiting a spike of flowers like that of the 
foxglove, toad-flax, or gladiolus, must have 
noticed that the bee goes to the lowest 
flower on the stalk first, and then visits those 
next above on the same stalk in regular 
succession upwards. This order of visitation 
is of the highest importance to the plant, 
because it insures that the flowers of one 
spike shall be fertilised by pollen brought 
from a totally distinct plant. Were this order 
reversed, the pollen of the upper flowers 
would simply be carried down and deposited 
on the stigmas of the older flowers below, 
owing to the fact that the stamens and stigma 
in each flower do not ripen at the same time. 
The young flowers towards the upper part of 
the spike have only reached ‘the first stage 
in which pollen is produced, whilst their 
stigmas are not yet capable of being polli- 
nated. At the same time the lower old 
flowers have shed all their pollen, and their 


stigmas are in a condition to receive pollen. 
A bee, then, on entering the lower flowers, 


deposits there the pollen which it has 
brought on its body froma neighbouring spike, 
and when it leaves from the upper flowers 
it carries with it a plentiful supply of their 
pollen to deposit in the lower flowers of the 
next spike visited. The reversal of this 





order of visitation would completely frustrate 
the purposes for which the flowers are 
intended, since it has been shown that no ad- 
vantage is gained as regards the resulting seeds 
by crossing flowers belonging to the same 
individual plant; that this is in facta kind 
of self-fertilisation, and involves all the 
sterility which that implies. In all this, 
however, the interests of the insect are not 
concerned, and we must seek some cause 
which affects its well-being. Now, from what 
has been already stated regarding the time 
when flowers produce nectar, it will be 
evident that many of the unopened or but 
newly opened young flowers at the top of 
the spike will not have reached the nectar- 
producing stage ; were: a bee then to begin 
at the top flowers first, it must put off some 
considerable time examining these empty 
flowers. If there is any honey to be had 
from the plant at all, the most likely place to 
find it will be in the lower and more 
advanced flowers. By going regularly up- 
wards, on reaching a flower which contains 
no nectar, the bee is made aware that there 
is no use in trying any of the others higher 
up. The same rule is here adopted in regard 
to an inflorescence or collection of flowers 
which the bee employs in the case of a single 
flower having several nectar glands—that on 
finding one empty it does not stay to 
examine the others. In this way many 
fruitless visits are avoided, and the systematic 
door-to-door visitation of each flower in 
order from below up is thus seen to be in 
keeping with the other economical instincts. 
of these energetic little workers. 





YOUNG MRS. CARLYLE. 
A Lite Sindp. 
By MARY C. TABOR. 


_— is not a greater want, perhaps, in | is the story of them only which is waiting to 

the whole range of modern literature, | be told. Not that biographies of noteworthy 
than that of some vivid portraiture of nine- | women are altogether wanting; but admirable 
teenth-century womanhood, as finely drawn, as some of them are, Mrs. Gaskell’s life of 
and from as fine a model, as those biographies | Charlotte Bronté, for example, their interest 
of Charles Kingsley or of Dr. Arnold, which | centres rather in points of genius or circum- 
are now among the classics of the English | stance which lie apart from the ordinary 
tongue. We look in vain for any like record life of womanhood, than in that web of duties, 
of a woman’s life—lofty, simple, and com-: cares, and joys, which may be said to be 
plete ; one which may be taken as a daily | womanhood itself. What we need, and what 
guide and inspiration by the many who would | these biographies fail to give us, is the every- 
willingly shape. their own into some benig- | day ideal, the perfect pattern, traced by some 
nant noble form, could they but see exactly | fine unerring harid, on just such another home- 
how to do it, or even what there was for | spun fabric as we ourselves, the vast majority 
them to do. ‘The lives themselves are lived | of us at least, must be content to work on 
among us, in all their quiet sweet reality. It | too. 
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It would be too much to say that Mr. 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences of his wife, which 
occupy the larger part of one of the volumes 
lately edited by Mr. Froude, fulfil all the re- 
quirements of such a biography. They do 
more to show the lines on which it should be 
written, and to fill the gap in our literature 
which the absence of it causes, than anything 
else which we could name ; but they are too 
brief, tod fragmentary, and written from a 
point of view too exclusively his own, to be 
in their present form more than the mere 
sketch, as it were, of what the finished work 
should be. The homespun web is there, and 
the perfect pat- 
tern, too; but 





the perfect wife. Except in the Hebrew 
Scriptures there is nothing, perhaps, acces- 
sible to English readers, so homely, pathetic, 
beautiful, and solemn too, as these records 
of the two-fold life which, for forty years, 
Carlyle and his wife lived side by side to- 
gether. To read them is like entering a 
temple, the sanctuary of a human soul, in 
which we walk with bowed head, awed by 
its sanctities of sorrow and of love. 

“T wrote that book out of my very heart,” 
said the author of “Sartor Resartus ” once ; 
but this book is his heart itself. Its closing 
words, full of profoundest pathos, reveal, as 

not the most 
laboured praise 





thelatteris seen 
in outline only. 
The filling-in, 
the full impres- 
sion of herself, 
we must wait 
for until Mrs. 
Carlyle, to use 
Mr. Froude’s 
expression, be- 
comes her own 
biographer, and 
through her 
letters, which 
in large num- 
bers are forth- 
coming, shall 
complete the 
task her hus- 
band has be- 
n, 
Meanwhile, 
in these Remi- 
niscences we 
have received 
a gift whose 
value, were its 


could do, how 
complete in all 
womanly per- 
fectness must 
have been the 
life which so 
long had com- 
panioned with 
his own, how 
tender and 
entire the rela- 
tion that had 
subsisted be- 
tween the two. 
“Tt has been 
my sacred 
shrine,” he says 
of the  note- 
book belonging 
to his wife, in 
which these 
memories of her 
were written— 
“my sacred 
shrine, and re- 
ligious city of 
refuge from the 





full significance 

perceived, it 

would be hard to overrate. Defects and 
flaws, no doubt, there are, blemishes which 
disturb and offend us too. Especially we 
must régret that, written as they were when 
Carlyle’s own life seemed wrenched and 
worthless to him, they should give us his 
impressions of some of his contemporaries 
diminished to the same scale which he 
applied in all sincerity and humility to 
himself. It is when his eyes are fixed on 
the home ideal that things resume their true 
proportions, and the wisdom of his ripest 
years, with tenderness such as only the strong 
can feel, embody themselves in his picture of 





bitterness of 
these sorrows, 
during all the doleful weeks that are past 
since I took it up; a kind of devotional 
thing (as I once already said) which softens 
all grief into tenderness and infinite pity and 
repentant love, one’s whole sad life drowned 
as if in tears for one, and all the wrathand scorn 
and other grim elements silently melted away. 
And now, am I to leave it ; to take farewell of 
her a second time? Right silent and serene 
is she, my lost darling yonder, as I often 
think in my gloom, no sorrow more for her, 
nor will there long be for me.” 
It might be worth our while to learn the 
secret of such a life ; to find, were it possible 
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to do so, how it is that, in these latter decades 
of the nineteenth century, it impresses us, as 
we read the record of it here, like some 
piece of antique statuary, graceful, majestic, 
and yet so simply natural that it might stand 
as a model for countless others of the same 
type outwardly as its own. For we must 
bear in mind, indeed the value of these 
memorials consists largely in the fact, that so 
far as mere outward circumstances went, 
Mrs. Carlyle’s life differed little from that of 
most other women of her own rank and time. 
She was the wife of a distinguished man, it 
is true ; though when she married him he was 
obscure enough, and poor for years after- 
wards ; but for the rest, they lived and kept 
house together in a simple, homely, and alto- 
gether ordinary fashion. Any claim to dis- 
tinction which she herself possessed rested 
mainly on that royalty of womanhood which 
the merest peasant may emulate, and which 
the queens of society too often lack. From 
the age of five-and-twenty, when she married 
Mr. Carlyle, her place in the world may be 
best defined by those two old-fashioned words, 


now fallen almost into desuetude, “ house- | 





wife” and “helpmeet”—the helpmeet of a | 


husband who more than most memneeded 
such help as she supplied—the modest queen 
of a frugal home. -This was the part which, 
for forty years, she was content to play... «To 
perform it perfectly was the task she set her- 
self, and with all her might accomplished. 
How she achieved it, and how successfully ; 
with what fine alchemy she turned..the dross 
of life into its gold, and made its sorriest 
prose take the measure of a song ; and how, in 
the simple character of wife at home, she 
made her life yield for the world’s gooda 
harvest of rich increase, may be gathered 
from these brief but graphic records, which 
every woman who has a home to guide, or a 
life other than her own to share, may study 
to advantage. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle was the only child of 
a Scotch country physician in large practice. 
The atmosphere of the home in which she 
grew up was one of opulence, culture, thrift, 
and thoroughness. The strongest influence 
in the shaping of her character was that of 
her father, whom she idolized; a man in 
whose nature the sense of honour was deeply 
rooted, gentle, valiant, and with much capa- 
city and directness of purpose. He died when 
his young daughter was standing just on the 
threshold of womanhood—“ Her first, and in 
all her life her greatest grief.” Three years 


later Thomas Carlyle, then making a scanty 
living by taking pupils in Edinburgh, was 








brought by his friend Irving to the house at 
Haddington where the girl and her mother 
still lived on. Not long afterwards we find 
the two apparently engaged, and at twenty- 
five she married. From Edinburgh, where 
they began housekeeping, the pair presently 
removed to Craigenputtoch, a small moor- 
land farm, which formed part of the dowry 
brought by Mrs. Carlyle to her husband. Here 
seven frugal, lonely, toilsome years were 
passed. Then to London, the fight with 
poverty not ended yet by ten good years or 
more ; and in the house at Cheyne Row, to 
which they went on their arrival, husband 
and wife remained till Death stepped in be- 
tween them, and the “ fair companionship ” 
was broken up. 

Such, in brief outline, is the story of her 
life. Simpler it could hardly be. We have 
glimpses of a sunny childhood, and of the 
sheltered home in which the girl grew up. 
She was a dark-eyed maiden of twenty-two 
when Carlyle first saw her ; handsome, high- 
spirited, much admired and sought after, and, 
seemingly, not averse to the homage she 
received. The lot of womanhood was before 
her, and no lack of opportunities for securing 
what, in modern phrase, is understood as “a 
good establishment.” ‘The girl had views ot 
her own, however, as to what a good establish- 
ment consisted in. The right womanly 
nature within her sought out for what every 
woman who is worthy of the name does seek 
and care for in the man who is to complete 
and share her whole life on earth. It was 
herself she had to bestow in marriage, and 
she wanted value in return ; not the outward 
accidents of fortune and position, the mere 
shell and husk of a man, but that inward 
having of strength and tenderness, that king- 
liness based on the will to serve, as well as 
on the power to rule, which alone can make 
the obedience of a wife honourable and joyful 
too. It says much for her insight that, in the 
guise of this poor scholar, dyspeptic, gauche, 
and humbly born, she saw the greatest man 
who had yet addressed her; and nota little for 
her wisdom that she chose rather to share his 
lot, hard as it was then, than to give herself into 
the keeping of some richer but otherwise 
more scantily gifted suitor. Dr. Welsh, with 
a somewhat rare confidence in his daughter’s 
discretion, had left the wnole of his property, 
as it seems, unreservedly at her disposal. 
Half of it was sacredly set apart by her for 
her mother’s use; the other half, about a 
hundred a year or so, she turned to perhaps 
the best account that a woman in her position 
could. She secured with it the power to 
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marry a poor man; too poor at that time to 
support himself and a wife as well, but the 
best and wisest man she knew, the one her 
heart had chosen, and whose helpmeet, for 
highest and for homeliest ends, she was ready 
to become. 

A true marriage that! true to the inmost 
meaning of that most solemn bond. Fruitful 
in blessing too, to herself and to the world. 
Even according to the mere verdict of society, 
few would say-now, whatever they might do 
then, that the wife of Thomas Carlyle had 
thrown herself away ; and who, reading these 
Reminiscences, but must feel that the woman 
who had been loved from youth to old age 
with such fidelity and tenderness had had her 
share of the best joys a wife can know? 

What discouragement there may have been 
from without we are not here told. From 


one passage, referring to the “triumph” of | 


the Inaugural Address at Edinburgh, delivered 
by Mr. Carlyle just before his wife’s death, 
we may conclude, however, that the oppo- 
sition of well-meaning friends was not want- 
ing, and that in making so poor a match the 
brave “Jeannie” was guided by her own 
courage and insight mainly. ‘“ Noble little 
heart! her painful, much enduring, much en- 
deavouring little history, now at last crowned 
with plain victory in sight of her own people, 
and of all the -world ; every one now obliged 
to say my Jeannie was not wrong; she was 
right, and has made it good. Surely for 
this I should be grateful to heaven—for this 
amidst the immeasurable wreck that was pre- 
paring for us. She had from an early period 
formed her own little opinion about me (what 
an Eldorado to me, ungrateful being; blind, 
ungrateful, condemnable, and heavy-laden, and 
crushed down into blindness by great misery, 
as I oftenest was!), and she never flinched 
from it an instant, I think; or cared, or 
counted what the world said to the contrary; 
but to have the world confirm her in it was 
always a sensible pleasure, which she took no 
pains to hide, especially from me.” 

More than at first sight appears depended, 
perhaps, on what that “opinion” was. What- 
ever the world may owe to the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle, it probably owes in great 
measure to the sagacity and devotion of the 
girl who in becoming his wife, and his “ help- 
meet” in the fullest sense, made it possible 
for him to struggle on through the mud 
swamps of literature until he had secured 
firm foothold of his own. If Jeannie Welsh 
had been less nobly minded than she was, 
if she had not deliberately chosen to follow 
that which was highest in her nature, highest 


also in her life, she might have been the wife 
of some richer man, but “ Sartor Resartus ” 
and “Cromwell” would probably have re- 
mained unwritten. 

Still, if it was a courageous, it was not an 
imprudent marriage. The young Scotch 
gentlewoman, with her house of life to be 
builded up, looked well to its foundations 
first. She had sagacity enough to perceive 
that, sooner or later, the world must listen 
to what the poor scholar had to say; 
but even if delay were long, they would 
| have enough between them, with thrifty 
management, with industry on her part 
and on his, to keep poverty from the 
door; enough for content, and for homely 
comfort too. There is not a more beautiful 
picture of real life, if we look at it well, in 
any writing of this century, or one which 
better illustrates some of the essential ele- 
ments in noble feminine work, than that 
which Mr. Carlyle draws of their life at 
Craigenputtoch, the moorland farm above 
referred to, whither the two went soon after 
their marriage. 
| The saving charm of her life there,” he 
| says, “which to another young lady of her 
| years might have been so gloomy and vacant, 
| was that of conquering the innumerable prac- 
| ticak problems which had arisen for her there ; 
| all of which—I think all—she triumphantly 
| mastered Perfection of housekeeping 
_ was her speedy attainment in that new scene. 
| Strange how she made the desert blossom for 
| herself and me there! What a fairy palace 
| she had made of that wild moorland home of 
the poor man! In my life I have seen no 
human intelligence that so genuinely per- 
vaded every fibre of the human existence 
it belonged to. From the baking of a loaf 
or the darning of a stocking up to com- 
porting herself in the highest scenes or most 
intricate emergencies, all was insight, veracity, 
graceful success (if you could judge it),. fide- 
lity to insight of the fact given.” 

“ Perfection in housekeeping.” The young 
Mrs. Carlyle had mastered other things 
before she tried her hand at that. In 
those earlier Craigenputtoch days the two 
read together of evenings “ Don Quixote ” zz 
the original. Tasso in like manner had pre- 
ceded it. Latin we know that she began to 
teach herself when a little girl, and had now 
a scholarly acquaintance with. Clearly the 
“higher education” had been carried on in 
her case to an extent not altogether common 
even in these days,of Girton and Newnham 
and women wranglers. She was accomplished 
too—could charm her guests by her singing 
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of Scotch songs, and had at command the | corner of her domain, and that no unim- 
wit, and grace, and gaiety which make a | portant one either, was conquered, and she 
woman fascinating in society. The great | had earned the right to bear in her household 
Lord Jeffrey himself, and he was no mean | the good old Saxon title, far gone now from 
critic in other fields beside those of literature, | its original meaning, “ Lady ;” the /aaf-dig, 
had been her assiduous admirer ever since | loaf-giver. 

his discovery in Edinburgh of the bonny| So throughout. She bent her whole faculty 
bride ; and with a touch of mournful compla- | to doing the duty that lay nearest to her, and 
cency, Mr. Carlyle tells us how deftly, when | to seeing what that duty was. She put her 
she chose, she could wield the woman’s sceptre | life into it, and she found her joy in it, joy 
in the brilliant coteries there. That bleak | such as a rich man’s wife can scarcely know. 
moorland homestead, “sixteen miles from | There is a radiance of glad activity about the 
anywhere,” offered no facilities for queening | whole of that Craigenputtoch life, of simpli- 
it in society. The young wife queened it in | city and refinement, of graceful hospitality, 
another way—conquered her woman’s king- | and of outreaching kindliness as well. We 
dom there down to its last inch of territory. | read, for example, of her walking two miles 
Like the daughter of many an excellent | night and morning for ten days or so to 
manager, she had not been trained by her make the bed of “Old Esther,” a poor 
mother to any practical acquaintance with cottager who lay a-dying at some little dis- 
the domestic arts. The whole field of house- | tance from their home. She took up the 
wifery was a ‘erra incognita to her, and on | ends and thrums of a life that might have 
good housewifery her husband’s comfort and | been dull and commonplace, and almost 








health and power to work depended. That 
was motive enough for her; that dignified | 
the meanest details, and made her find a 
charm in all she did. Just as she had set | 
herself when a child to learn Latin, so she set 
herself now to learn and to practise all that 
belonged to the many-sided ministry of a 


wife, its material as well as its spiritual part. 
Cervantes or Tasso might be a pleasant 
diversion to the tired thinker who had all day | 
long been earning his bread in the sweat of 
his brain and of his heart ; but fora dyspeptic 
workman the bread itself must be of perfect 
quality, and bakers and servants did not 


make it so. Good brainwork—so curiously 
is thinking man compounded—depends so 
much on good digestion, and this again on 
wholesome fare, of which one prime requi- 
site is honest, well-made bread, such as it is 
the part of a true housewife to provide. The 
young lady who could master “ Don Quixote” 
in the original was likely, in default of other 
sources of supply, to be able to make good 
bread herself if she gave her mind to it, and 
Mrs, Carlyle did give her mind to it. There 
is a world of meaning in the story told us of 
the making of her first brown loaf, of her 
doubts as to the result, and how she sat 
down by the oven door, “like Cellini with 
his Perseus,” after she had put it in to bake. 
The essence of true womanhood—of true 
ladyhood was there, homely as the incident 
to unpurged eyes may seem. She had her 
reward too. ‘The loaf came out all that a 
loaf ought to be—crusty, and light, and sweet ; 
“and from that hour,” says the chronicler, 





““we never wanted excellent bread.” - One 


mean in other hands, and wove her perfect 
pattern out of them; a pattern which every 
woman may copy, and in its spiritual part 
every gentlewoman too. 

After seven years at Craigenputtoch, the 
Carlyles migrated to London; and here the 
same womanly faculty in the wife soon made 
“a little Eden round her,” of the small 
three-story house which they had chosen for 
their home, “so neat and graceful in its 
simplicity and thrifty poverty;” a soft en- 
tourage for nerves fretted and jaded by the 
strain of thought, as her husband’s mostly 
were. She took things just as they were, 
here as she had done in their rude moorland 
home, and without more ado cheerfully and 
skilfully made the best of them. One great 
secret, that, of asuccessful life, more especially 
the life of a woman, whose part, as Xenophon 
in his Economist long ago pointed out, is to 
arrange and combine what material comes 
to her hand, rather than to choose what that 
material shall be. It was this faculty of 
making the best of things as they were, seeing 
them in sunshine and making others see 
them so as well, which gave its charm and 
radiance to her home life; just as her stead- 
fast resolve to have nothing to do with 
“Shams,” or the vulgar toil of “keeping up 
appearances,” gave it dignity and repose. 
Reality was the basis of her life, the atmo- 
sphere in which she breathed. Perhaps, if 
we look into it well, it was this supe- 
riority to all pretence which, more than 
any other quality, marked the difference 
between her and less noteworthy women. 
Fine reserves there were, as in all graceful 
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lives there must be, though these were of her! diapegaee kind) ; 3 nay, a steady contentment 
own disquietudes and sufferings mainly ; but| with me, and with our lot together, let hse 
whatever might be gently veiled away, all! be as it might.” 
that was seen was precisely what it appeared! One sees shining through all this, not the 
to be, courage, simplicity, truth to fact.| vulgar ideal of “happiness,” #e. the lust 
From the highest down to the humblest | of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride 
matters of her life this genuineness pervaded | of life, satisfied to their full extent; but the 
it, redeeming it from every vestige of common- | “ blessedness,” better still, the best a woman 
placeness, and giving it a certain nobility | can aspire to or attain, of being to another, 
and ease which the lives of many women | what Carlyle says his wife was to him, “a 
quite needlessly lack. nobler second self.” From first to last this 
We must refer the reader to the Reminis- | higher, spirit-serving ministry was hers, as 
cences themselves for any just impression of | well as the lowlier one to homely needs; 
what Mrs. Carlyle was in her higher ministry | dignifying the latter, and giving to her life a 
as wife to a man burdened and sore bestead | meaning and unity, a far-reaching significance, 
from within and from without, as Thomas | which as that of the mere admirable house- 
Carlyle through life for the most part was. | wife it would have missed. Carlyle’s own 
To understand her in this aspect we must | words about the little chair which in his will 
understand him too, as in this remarkable | he couples with his writing-table as the most 
piece of duo-biography he reveals himself to | precious of his possessions, will best show 
us. “Could I be easy to live with?” he! what this higher service had been to him. 
asks with candid pathos; and we have to| “Her little bit of a first chair, its wee wee 
own that “skinless mortal” as he was, “so | arms, &c., visible to me in the closet at this 
terribly in earnest” too, and the writing of | moment, is still here, and always was. I 
his books such grim and ceaseless taskwork | have looked at it hundreds of times; from 
to him, he probably was not. of old, with many thoughts. No daughter 
But this problem too, the hardest perhaps | or son of hers was to sit there; so it had 
of all, she mastered, as she had done the} been appointed us, my darling. I have no 
others, in the only way that such a problem | book a thousandth part so beautiful as thou ; 
can be mastered, by seeking her husband’s | but these were our only ‘children,’ and, in 
good unweariedly and making it her own. |a true sense, these were verily ours ; and will 
Mr. Carlyle was not perfect. No man is.| perhaps live some time in the world after 
Sound as heart of oak within, he was as!we both are gone. The will of the Supreme 
gnarled and rugged on the surface as any | shall be accomplished. Amen.” 
giant of the glade. His wife did not ‘worry’ After all, however, as we said above, there 
over his defects, but softly adapted herself} was nothing extraordinary or out of reach in 
to them, shone round him with a light|the career or character of Mrs. Carlyle. 
radiance of hope in his moods of perverse | The simple every-day life of a wife at home 
humility, or soothed his fretted and stubborn | was that on which she entered at her mar- 
pride. ‘‘ My noble one! I say deliberately, | riage, and its quiet course she kept until the 
her part in the stern battle, and except;end. If on other grounds these Reminis- 
myself none knows how stern, was brighter | cences are full of profound pathetic interest, 
and braver than my own.” “Qh, her love to| not their least value lies in their being the 
me; her cheering, unaffected, useful practi- | record of one of those simple, noble, and 
cality of help! Was I not rich after all?|truly feminine lives, which seem to say to 
She had a steady hope in me, too, while I| all who witness them, to every woman at 
myself had habitually none (except of the | least, “‘ Go thou and do likewise.” 














THE SUNSHINE OF THE SICK POOR IN THE EAST-END. 
By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


S° many excellent plans are set on foot now- | sirable, is hardly the normal one. To be 
a-days for people in health, clubs, reading- | very sick, helpless in body, and wretched in 
rooms, concerts, pleasures, organized interests ; mind is a condition that most of us have 
and diversions of all kinds, that we are in | suffered from, and have rejoiced exceedingly 
danger of forgetting that the condition of! when, emerging from this fiery trial, we 
mens sana in corpore sano, though a very de- ' entered on what Charles Lamb denominates 
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the “‘kingship of convalescence.” Utterly 
supine for the moment, we have experienced 
a state of dependence on our surroundings 
which has considerably increased our grati- 
tude and affection for them. As we lay in 
the carefully shaded room, sacred from the 
intrusion of all but the velvet-footed nurse 
or the welcome presence of the doctor, with 
his cheery smile and comforting words, we 
have possibly thought illness not such a very 
bad thing after all, especially when every 
delicacy and comfort that our fevered imagi- 
nations could conceive lay at our elbow, and 
every unspoken wish was gratified. But the 


axiom, that one-half of the world does not | 


know how the other half lives, was never 
better exemplified than in the illnesses of 
rich and poor. In the case of the latter it is 
an affair of pure loss, of pinching poverty and 
added anxiety; in the case of the former it 
may be only temporary inconvenience, pos- 
sibly pure restful gain, as in the instance of 
a friend who, boasting of two delightful days 
he had spent, confessed they had been passed, 
owing to slight indisposition, in bed! But 
when the poor man takes to his couch it is but 
too often only to die, the few days’ repose he 
would not spare from his work being just 
sufficient to turn the scale. Who nurses the 
poor woman when she is ill? Dickens asked 
this question and answered it, by—Mrs.Gamp! 
How is the poor man nursed ? was asked by 
Miss Nightingale, nobly volunteering to show 
us our duties, our failures, and our necessi- 
ties in the matter. Since then we have im- 
proved in our notions, but pioneers of progress 
have usually to break heavy stones, and it 
required considerable pressure and persuasion 
before the British public could be taught that 
good nurses, contrary to the accepted theory 
about poets, are ¢rained, not heaven-born. 
Even now the number of nurses engaged in 
tending the poor in London and the suburbs 
only amounts to a little over a hundred, for a 
population of three and a-half millions! No 
one can say the proportion is anything but 
scandalously small. Some will possibly object, 
“Why have district nurses (as they are called) 
at all? There are the relations, the proper 
persons to be about the sick, or there are hos- 
pitals, workhouses, and sick asylums. What 
more can the most Utopian desire?” In the 
first place, the relations, as a rule, have neither 
the time nor the knowledge necessary to 
qualify for nursing. If the wife is sick the 
husband must work and the children go to 
school, These are the imperative necessi- 
ties of a hard and toilsome existence. If, 
on the contrary, the husband is sick, the 


probability is that unless the wife can earn 
a little money, or extraneous help is afforded, 
the whole family go near to starving. Whence 
are the luxuries so necessary and grateful 
to the cravings of a poor sick patient to 
come? Where is the tender care, and the 
greatest boon of all, the unhurried leisure ? 
Then even under the most favourable circum- 
stances the ignorance of the poor must be 
taken into account, their magnificent con- 
tempt for the commonest sanitary principles, 
| and their disregard of comfort and cleanliness. 
| Frequently the lotion gets drunk and the 
|embrocation swallowed, while the medicine 
| is rubbed into the part affected. Labels are 
utterly useless, for many cannot read. One 
mother, when a poultice was ordered, put the 
mustard on raw, and blistered the child’s 
whole body. To the vulgar poor any exciting 
sight is welcome, and they will swarm like bees 
round a dying neighbour’s bedside, heedless 
of her panting, laboured breath, and of the 
absolute necessity for solitude and air. Sick 
asylums are not universal, and hospitals cannot 
afford room for incurable patients and those 
lingering chronic cases which are of all the 
most peculiarly sad and painful. Fired by 
a sense of all these difficulties, a small society 
to supply nurses for the poor in the East-end 
of London was started a few years ago, and 
though only onalimited scale provedeminently 
successful. The life of a nurse is a hard and 
self-denying one, especially the life of a nurse 
who visits in the homes of the sick poor. She 
must sally forth in all hours at all seasons ; 
if required, sit up all night; and under all 
circumstances work eight hours a day—no 
inconsiderable physical strain in itself, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that part of 
her time is spent in lifting heavy patients, in 
scrubbing, cleaning, or household work when 
there is no one to perform these offices, in 
mounting steep flights of stairs and in walking 
to and fro, and persistent standing. A nurse 
is not an almoner or a missionary ; she has 
but little time for lengthened devotions, yet, 
as is well expressed in the rules for the Sisters 
of Charity, her whole life is one long prayer. 
To her the weary patient turns for ungrudging 
sympathy and love, to her he confides his little 
troubles or difficulties ; her hand it is whose 
warm comforting touch speaks courage as he 
nears the valley of the shadow of death, as 
she wipes his clammy forehead or props his 
uneasy pillow. When the poor live to a 
great age their family are frequently scattered, 
even correspondence ceases, and thus when 
their last hour comes they are left to die 
alone. No, not alone—at least in the East- 
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end where the nurses, we speak of, work. 
The nurse sat up with one old woman of 
ninety, three nights in succession, comforted 
her, soothed her, prayed with her, finally 
closed her eyes, and performed all the last 
offices for her before the only relative she 
possessed, arrived, tardily and grudgingly, in 
time to pay for her funeral. Poor children 
seem to have a knack of tumbling into the 
fire or scalding themselves with boiling water 
in ‘‘ mother’s” absence, mother being, per- 
haps, bottle-washing, or helping in the sugar 
factory, or dust-sorting, or doing some other 


necessary and disagreeable work. The poor | 


little child’s screams are piteous. One urchin 


way a comely, pleasant-faced woman in black 
bonnet and ample cloak over her clean print 
gown appears with the implements of her 
calling, bandages ; heals, both by the magic 
of touch and voice, and the little child on his 
parent’s return is found happily sleeping. So 
fond and proud are the children, of their 
acquaintance with the nurse, that they will run 
to her in the alleys with smiling faces to wel- 
come her, show off a doll or a headless horse, 
and inform her with all possible importance 
of the state of their wounded limb. “ It is 
quite well now, nurse ; see, I can jump and 
run,” and forthwith they cut capers atound. 
“Is nurse a comfort to you?” was asked of 
a grizzled, long-faced man laid up with 
bronchitis and inflammation of the lungs. 
“I should think she was just,” he answered 
with emotion. ‘ Why, I don’t know what my 
missus and me ’ud have done without her.” 
This man was a blacksmith, and his “ missus” 
worked with him at the forge, often using a 
14-lb. hammer in her labour, both of them 
making their own tools. Of course now his 
illness had stopped everything. For forty 
years he and his father before him had lived 
in the same street, yet they did not know the 
name of their next-door neighbour. Exclu- 
siveness cannot be said to be the monopoly 
of the rich. The room in which he lay was 
wretched and grimy in the extreme; the 
plaster clung in streaks and patches to the 
ceiling; the paper, patternless from age, looked 
black ; there were no frames to the windows, 
so that a little child standing there one day 
was severely cut about the head, as a sudden 
gust of wind blew in the panes and covered 
her with fragments of broken glass. The 
nurse reported the house to the inspector as 
unfit, patched up the poor man’s health by 
care and attention, and obtained a con- 
valescent ticket for him to a country home. 
His joy was touching in the extreme. “I 








worked in the country once,” he said proudly. 
“IT know all about the green fields ; they’re 
much beautifuller than London.” This East- 
end London nursing association has con- 
trived, with its small staff of seven nurses and 
a lady superintendent, whose central home 
is at 49, Philpot Street, Stepney, to do a 
great work in proportion to its means. In 
the area of seven districts of the very poorest 
parishes, such as Poplar, Stepney, White- 
chapel, Shadwell, and St. George’s-in-the- 
East, it nursed last year 641 severe .cases, 
besides 1,495 slight and 53 infectious cases, 
for which a special nurse is provided. No 


| time or scope for drones here. But each 
volunteers to run for “ nurse,” and straight- | 


nurse, happy in the independence of her 
own little lodgings, grudges neither care nor 
trouble, in fact seems aggrieved if her list of 
cases is not so large as that of her sister 
worker. Especially are they valuable in 
the out-patients’ cases, where a bad finger, 
an ulcerated leg, a deep wound, or what- 
not, necessitates medical treatment, yet pre- 
cludes admittance to the hospital. The 
patient’s wounds are dressed at the hospital 
twice a week, but in the interim he stands 
a chance of becoming worse. He is told to 
return if anything goes wrong. But possibly 
he is not aware whether anything is wrong ; 
his finger is comfortable, it does not pain 
him, how is he to know that it has, mean- 
while, gradually mortified? The nurse, how- 
ever, is always there to dress, and bandage 
and tie up when necessary. Example being 
better than precept, her very presence serves 
to point a moral, “Likes the room clean, 
does she? Then let’s tidy up,” is sometimes 
said by the inmates. In one family the hus- 
band, a sturdy carman, regularly scrubbed his 
wife’s room, when he returned from his work, 
to please the nurse. The wife, a fragile, 
lovely creature, with big, innocent blue eyes 
and golden hair, sat smiling feebly at his 
efforts. Poor little transparent woman, she 
stood in need of some such strong, honest 
arm as that of her husband to help her 
through her daily life-work. Every morning 
the nurse made her bed and assisted her to 
dress, for left alone she was utterly incapable 
of any such effort. The grateful, loving looks 
she gave her helper at each visit were a sight 
to see. As the nurse, with her quiet step 
and placid, busy air, moves through the alleys 
swarming with human life, bent on her mis- 
sion of charity,no one need fear that she will be 
molested. The rough knots of sailors bandy- 
ing rude jokes stand aside as she passes; the 
noisy, wretched girls in showy dresses, laugh- 
ing with the hilarity that is born of gin, do 
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not insult her; every one knows her—she is | 
the nurse! Piteous, indeed, are many of the 
tales poured into her willing ear, tales of 
crime, misery, shame, despair; but to her, 
also, are revealed a thousand traits of the 
innate sparks of goodness lying buried in the 
depths of the hardest hearts; little acts of 
kindness, of mercy, of love, glorious unselfish- 
ness, sublime realisation of brotherhood. In 
a small ground-floor room there lay dying a 
young consumptive woman. Her husband, 
the steward of a ship, was away at sea; for 
four months she had had no news of him. 
Fondly attached as she was, gloomy presenti- 
ments filled her mind—he was ill, he was 
dead, she knew it, she felt it. Then she 
began to fret, then she caught cold, finally 
she became seriously ill. At last one day a 
sailor called. With cruel kindness he brought 
her news of her husband. He was quite 
well, had accepted another situation and gone 
off on a voyage round the world. “ He won’t 
be here for some months yet, missus,” the 
sailor said, as he stood on the doorstep with 
a cheery good-bye. ‘ When he does come I 
shall be dead,” she thought with despair. He 
had ceased to love her, her simple dream of 
wedded happiness was shattered for ever. 
She took to her bed and never rallied more. 
The nurse was sent for, and now the jewel 
of human charity shone forth. The neigh- 
bours in whose house she lodged took turns 
with the nurse to watch and sit by her. They 
gave her all she fancied, milk, beef-tea ; and 
with pure and high-bred delicacy allowed no 
one to tell her that she was existing on their 
charity. That poor bare room, in its scrupu- 
lous cleanliness and order, with the serene 
marble face of the bright-eyed girl lying among 
the pillows, was surely specially the abode of 
Christ’s own spirit, the spirit of unselfish love. 
The visits of a good, healthy, energetic 
woman in such wretched homes as we speak 
of cannot be too highly estimated in their 
moral value. They have been compared by 
the poor to “sunshine,” a very beautiful and 
appropriate simile. It is too often forgotten 
what the effect of a constantly depressed 
mode of life must be, where each day follows 
another with unbroken monotony of grinding 
work, just enough to keep body and soul 
together. Streets of poor people, all equally 
poor, all engaged in a hand-to-hand tussle 
against drink and pauperism. ‘Into such lives 
there comes no golden ideal of prosperity 
and progress, no sweetening and raising of 
the spirit by art or intellectual enjoyments, 
no lifting from the eternal dead level ; when 





they are sick, they are tempted to “curse 


God and die.” How can such people have 
any brightening, cheering influences over their 
sick relatives, when they sit huddled together 
in one small dirty attic, with fusty rags hang- 
ing on a line across the ceiling, az.* the sooty 
windows hermetically secured? Either dis- 
comfort and noise, or perfect solitude are the 
conditions of the sufferer’s existence. Now 
mark what happens with the advent of the 
nurse—the moral sunshine. She admits air, 
light, the necessary conditions of health ; she 
institutes order, cleanliness, method, until 
patients have been known to declare they 
never knew what comfort was before. She 
chats brightly and merrily where it is desir- 
able, she teaches the rnother how to still the 
cries of the fractious baby, gives good advice 
to the drunken husband, has a word anda 
smile and a helping hand for all. Can these 
advantages be undervalued, advantages of 
prevention as well as cure? For numbers of 
the cases now nursed at home by the Asso- 
ciation must inevitably have gone to the 
workhouse; ¢here at least is the distinct saving 
to the State. Again, we have the unsectarian 
value of the work: every one of whatever 
religion or persuasion being equally helped, 
cared for, and, if possible, restored to health. 
We have the golden mine of sympathy bind- 
ing rich to poor, and showing so plainly, 
both in the visits of the nurse and of the lady 
who occasionally accompanies her on her 
rounds, that those who are better off are not 
hardened and impassible, but full of sweet 
tenderness to their more suffering brethren, 
anxiously striving to mitigate the irritation 
against inequality of fortune and the railing 
against God, which is, alas! but too frequent in 
the working classes. This nursing work, so 
essentially the province of woman, appeals 
to the philanthropist on the purest moral 
and political grounds as a preventive and 
remedial measure, to the strictly religious as 
a Christian and a noble work of duty, to the 
humanitarian as a means of raising the tone 
and the aims of the working fraternity, and 
of filling their dreary dwellings with joy and 
hopefulness, and of decreasing some of the 
inevitable and distressing suffering that must 
always exist in large communities knit together 
by the bond of labour. But, alas! this Asso- 
ciation, though large in its views and truly 
catholic in its attempt, acting in unison with 
the clergy, with sisterhoods, Bible-readers, 
charity organization societies, and poor-law 
guardians, is hampered by poverty. Money 
does not flow in through lavish channels as 
the natural and spontaneous charity of the 
public would lead ane to expect. Perhaps 
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of 
it is tdo little known, except among the very 
poor whom it benefits; perhaps it is over- 
shadowed by some of the more sumptuous 
and grander-sounding institutions. Suffice it 
that funds are sorely wanted, and that unless 
they are forthcoming the whole society must 
collapse, and the sick lie untended and miser- 
able in the reeking odours and foul atmosphere 
of their homes, while the sunshine dies away 





in the hearts of those helpless ones crying out 
in their pain. The number of nurses is 


already utterly inadequate to the wants of 
the population. Must their efforts, then, be 
still further diminished, if not absolutely 
annihilated? Surely this would be an insult 
to kind hearts and helpful hands, and a con- 
summate blunder in the commonest principles 
of humanitarian economy. 





THE WOODLAND SEAT. 


DEEP in a wood—I love the spot! 
’Tis fairest far in Spring, 
‘ When sweet, from every bowery plot, 
The golden finches sing. 


’Tis lovely in the Summer time, 
Thick set in deepest shade ; 

When the year is in its golden prime, 
And verdure crowns the glade. 





In Autumn, too, it is a place 
Of glory and of gloom ; 

And there, the last of all its race, 
The violet finds a tomb. 


In churlish Winter’s cheerless days, 
Chill seems the lonely glen; 

And yet, withal, it hath a grace 
That lingers even then. 


And long*ere yet a floweret shows, 
Within the trim parterre, 
The early primrose nods and blows, 


The violet trembles there. 


XXII—49 
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THE HIGH SANCTUARY AT JERUSALEM. 


By Lrreur. C. R. CONDER, R.E. 


“THERE is perhaps no subject of antiqua- 
rian research which can claim to possess 
a general interest’ equal to that of the site 
of the Great Temple in Jerusalem, reared by 
Solomon, and rebuilt by Zerubbabel and by 
Herod. ‘The restoration of its buildings in 
accordance with the various existing ac- 
counts has occupied the attention of many 
learned men, including the famous Jewish 
scholar Maimonides in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and in later times such authorities as 
Lightfoot, Dom Calmet, and the numerous 
commentators who have succeeded them. 
Such a restoration has, however, generally 
depended to a certain extent on the imagina- 
tion of the writer, because founded, not on 
any acquaintance with existing remains, but 
on mere literary descriptions more or less 
imperfect and difficult to understand. It is 


not until within the last dozen years that 
explorers have been able to furnish correct 
plans and accounts ‘of the existing ruins, and 
thus to place the subject on a new and more 
satisfactory footing; the ascertained facts often 
serving to elucidate obscure points in the 


ancient descriptions of the edifice, 

The High Sanctuary at Jerusalem has been 
in all ages a sacred enclosure. Even Hadrian 
erected a temple among the. desolate ruins 


of the Great Sanctuary destroyed by Titus.; 


Justinian built a cathedral in honour of 
the Virgin within its precincts, and beautified 
the enclosure with gates and cloisters. Omar 
and ’Abd el Melek raised. chapels.over the 
site of the Holy House, and the Crusaders in 
turn added other buildings, and enriched 
those already existing. Thus the area of the 
High Sanctuary exhibits a confusion of struc- 
tures belonging to every age, from the first 
rock-scarpings of the Kings of Judah to the 
latest restorations by the Turkish sultans, 
The present paper is confined to the con- 
sideration of those remains which are un- 
doubtedly of Jewish or pre-Christian origin, 
and to the description of recent discoveries 
which throw light on the position and 
extent of the Jewish Temple and its courts. 
It is further proposed to show generally how 
the Temple of Herod may most probably 
be reconstructed on the existing site, and by 
what means we may yet hope to recover, at 
least, the foundations of the enclosing courts 
now probably hidden beneath modern build- 
ings. The history of the later buildings in 
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tirely distinct, and of less general interest 
than that of the Temple itself. 

In the year 1866 the first correct survey of 
the great enclosure was executed by Captain 
(now Major) Wilson, C.B., R.E. Before the 
publication of the Survey of Jerusalem there 
was no authoritative plan from which to work. 
Volumes had been written in criticism of 
previous surveys, which were all more or less 
incomplete, but the whole of this literature 
became obsolete as soon as the Ordnance 
Map had been made. 

There were, however, many who still dis- 
puted the facts ascertained, and who asserted 
that the masonry of the great rampart-walls 
was not im sifu, so that no deductions could 
be drawn from the present lines of the en- 
closure. Again a practical explorer came to 
the rescue, and the well-known excavations 
by Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-Colonel) War- 
ren, C.M.G., R.E., laid at rest questions con- 
cerning which hundreds of pages of specula- 
tion had been published. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Warren’s excavations. 
were carried out. during the years 1867-8-9. 
The author of this paper was his successor 
in Palestine, and ..continued occasional re- 
searches during the years 1873-4-5. The 
main results of the survey, the excavations, 
and the additional information afterwards 
obtained may now be briefly explained. 

The Haram es Sherif, or “High Sanctu- 
ary,” is a quadrangle enclosing about 35 acres. 
The rampart walls are about 20 feet high 
inside, and 40 to 160 feet on the exterior. 
Araised quadrangular platform, situated about 
the middle of the enclosure, surrounds the 
octagonal building called Dome of the Rock, 
built in 688.a.p. by the Caliph ’Abd el Melek, 
with the smaller Dome of the Chain to the 
east. On the south wall of the enclosure 
is the Aksah mosque, containing the remains 
of Justinian’s Basilica, and of the Church and 
Hospice of the Templars. On the east wall 
is the great porch called the Golden Gate, 
which also appears to have been part of the 
magnificent works of Justinian. There are 
many other small chapels and monuments of 
various dates within the enclosure which it is 
unnecessary to describe. 

The rampart walls are now nearly half 
covered up with the débris of ancient build- 
ings overthrown during the many destructions 
of Jerusalem. On the east Captain Warren 


the enclosure forms a subject which is en-| sunk shafts to the foot of the wall, in some 
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places through a thickness of 100 feet of rub- 
bish. At the south-east angle the wall is 
160 feet high, of which height only 80 feet 
is now visible above the ground. 

The ancient masonry dating from Jewish 
times was visible above the surface on the 
south and east before any excavations were 
commenced, but the greater part of the 
present walls above the ground-level is of 
much later date. The smaller, but well-cut, 
stones of Justinian’s restorations are founded 
on the older work ; and above these, again, 
is a patchwork of various styles and various 
dates, the battlements being the most modern 
part of the structure. 

The Jewish masonry has been found rising 
from the rock foundations in the western, 
southern, and eastern walls of the enclosure, 
but the present north wall is not as yet 
known to be of equal antiquity with the 
other three, and there are good reasons for 
supposing it to be more modern. The great 
stones in the older walls are never less than 
about 34 feet in height, and one course on 
the south side measures 6 feet; while in 
length the stones vary extremely, the largest 
at present known being over 38 feet long. 
Enormous as these proportions are, it must 
not be forgotten that at Baalbeck blocks of 
more than double these dimensions exist. 
So skilled were the ancient workmen that the 
joints are often almost as finely made as those 
in the masonry of the great ruined cities of 
Central America, where it is said a knife blade 
cannot be introduced between the stones. 

The principal peculiarity of the ancient 
Temple masonry is the shallow channel, or 
draft, which runs round the stones, being 
about 3 inches wide and only } inch deep. 
The rest of the stone is smoothly dressed, but 
the draft is finished with a toothed chisel, and 
presents a regular criss-cross pattern which 


distinguishes the masonry of the Jerusalem. 


and Hebron Harams from all other drafted 
masonry in Palestine. This drafted masonry 
used commonly to be attributed to Solomon, 
but the best authorities are now agreed in 
supposing it to be the work of Herod, and 
the following are the principal reasons for 
this conclusion. 

In the first place, the Haram at Hebron is 
ascribed by Mr. Fergusson and other authori- 
ties to Herod, and the masonry is identical 
with that at Jerusalem. In the second place 
the masonry of the great bridge which led from 
the south-west corner of the Jerusalem Sanc- 
tuary to the upper city is of the same date 
with the wall, and Captain Warren’s excava- 
tions have shown that this bridge cannot 





well have been earlier than Herod’s time. 
Thirdly, the west wall of the Haram appears 
to have been built at a late period in the 
history of Jerusalem, for it cuts across a 
system of aqueducts and cisterns belonging to 
the ancient city. Lastly, we may appeal to 
Josephus, who tells us that Herod doubled 
the Temple enclosure, and built up the clois- 
ters from the foundations ( Wars I. 21, 1). 

On the east wall at the very base Captain 
Warren discovered stones with ancient He- 
brew letters in red paint, and these have been 
thought, by some, to show that the masonry 
must of necessity be the work of Solomon. 
This character was, however, in common use 
as late as the time of Herod, and the dis- 
covery only serves to show that the wall is 
not later than Jewish times. 

Many other details of interest were found 
during the excavations. Some of the rougher 
masonry in the foundations was shown to 
have been used a second time, and many 
of the great stones have been injured by fire. 
Possibly this rougher work may have been 
Solomon’s, and may have been used again by 
Herod in its present position. 

Two very interesting discoveries were made 
outside the walls. On the south+west, the 
pier of the great bridge was found, and its 
fallen voussoirs lying on an ancient pave- 
ment beneath 4o feet of rubbish. Through 
this pavement Captain Warren sunk a shaft 
still lower, and found the keystone of a yet 
older bridge jammed in a rock-cut drain at 
the foot of the wall. In the south-east corner 
Captain Warren recovered the ancient city 
wall described by Nehemiah and Josephus, 
with the great projecting tower of Ophel. 
He found the base of this wall to be roughly 
constructed of concrete, suggesting the hasty 
work of Nehemiah’s time, and he traced the 
junction at the south-east corner of the Haram, 
which is thus clearly identified with the 
south-east corner of Herod’s Temple enclo- 
sure, where the Ophel wall joined the eastern 
cloister of the Temple according to Josephus. 

Within the rampart walls the principal re- 
mains of undoubted antiquity are gates and 
vaults. There is, however, an indication of 
great importance to be noticed first, namely, 
the width and position of the great bridge in 
the south-west corner. The breadth agrees 
with that of the central walk of the royal clois- 
ter in Herod’s Temple, and the distance from 
the south wall equals the breadth of the side 
walk according to Josephus, The substruc- 
tures inside the south wall are also supported 
on monolithic pillars equal in size to those 
mentioned by the historian, which could not 
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be girthed by three men, and these pillars 
are so placed that they would exactly support 
an upper order in three walks such as existed 
in the royal cloister. 

Herod’s Temple had two gates (called Hul- 
dah or “ mole” gates, because subterranean) 


on the south side. On the west were four 
other gates, and one on the north and east 
respectively. The southern and western 
gates, with the passages leading from them, 
have been recovered, and of these the most 
interesting is the southern gate nearest the 
west, generally known as the Double Gate. 

This ancient gate-house has been indeed 
much altered at a later period, when Justinian 
built his basilica above it, but even the roof 
of the ancient chamber within is judged by 
architects to be the work of Herod the Great. 
The entrance is double, spanned by two great 
lintel stones 20 feet long each, above which 
an ornamental arch has been built in at a 
later period. The hall within the gate is 
roofed with four stone domes supported on 
monoliths which are over 6 feet in diameter. 
On one of these domes the tracery is still in- 
distinctly visible, representing a vine with 
bunches of grapes and geometrical figures 
resembling the ornamentation on the rock- 
sepulchres of the Herodian period, near 
Jerusalem. 

The Golden Gateway on the east wall of 
the Haram is not now considered to have 
been one of the ancient gates. The Temple 
gate on which was a bas-relief representing 
Shushan, the palace, opened due east of the 
Holy House, which the Golden Gate can never 
have done. The sill of this gate is also high 
above the old rock surface, and higher than 
the sills of the older gateways, and the archi- 
tecture of the Golden Gateway shows it to 
belong to the fifth or sixth century of our era. 

The mountain of the Sanctuary is honey- 
combed throughout with rock-cut cisterns 
and passages, of which forty in all have been 
explored. These caverns are mentioned in 
the Mishnah, and by Tacitus, and are 
noticed in the fourth century with the rampart 
walls as being all then left of the ancient 
Temple. Most of the excavations seem to 
have been originally intended as cisterns, 
but some of them are unfitted for that pur- 
pose, and were evidently once passages, 
especially one north of the Dome of the Rock 
which is 130 feet long, 40 feet deep, and 24 
feet wide. The north end is now closed by 
a rude masonty wall, and it may possibly 
extend farther in this direction. 

Discoveries of interest have also been made 
in the north-west corner of the Sanctuary, 











which is bounded by a great block of rock 
artificially scarped, and rising 40 feet above 
the inner court. This rock measures 350 
feet east and west, and 100 feet north and 
south. The northern side is also scarped, 
and has been traced in the interior of an 
ancient double reservoir now existing beneath 
the Via Dolorosa, near the Ecce Homo Arch. 
By careful tracing of the rock it has been 
ascertained that there is a fosse dividing the 
Temple hill from the hill north of it, the fosse 
being 165 feet wide and 4o feet deep. It 
has been traced for too yards west of the 
north-west corner of the Haram. 

The reader will not fail to recognise the 
importance of these discoveries. In describ- 
ing Herod’s Temple, Josephus repeatedly 
mentions the old fortress of Baris, afterwards 
called Antonia, which protected the Sanctuary 
and stood on a high rock at its north-west 
corner, being separated by a trench from the 
northern hill Bezetha (Wars V. 4, 1). 

We cannot doubt that the great rock still 
found, on which stand the modern barracks, 
is the rock of Antonia, described by Josephus. 
It was in this fortress that our Lord was 
brought before Pilate. It was thither that 
Paul was hurried up from the Temple court 
beneath. It was here that Peter lay in 
prison ; and it is interesting to mark that the 
old gateway on the west wall, near the north 
end, still retains the name Bad el Hadid, 
“the iron gate,” being perhaps identical with 
“the iron gate that leadeth unto the city” 
(Acts xii. 10), through which the angel led 
Peter from his prison. 

It had long been suspected that the 
ancient Temple wall must have been orna- 
mented, as is that of Hebron, with buttresses 
projecting from it at intervals. In 1873, 
this was proved to have been the case, tor 
a portion ot the wall near the north-west 
corner was then discovered 2” situ at a much 
higher level than had been found in any 
other place. The wall is here hidden by a 
small chamber built against it outside, and 
this chamber was reached by breaking 
through the floor and ascending from an 
ancient rock-cut aqueduct beneath it. The 
wall of the Sanctuary was found to be adorned 
by buttresses projecting 14 feet; they were 
44 feet in width and 8 feet apart. ‘This 
arrangement is incidentally mentioned in 
the Talmudic writings. 

A great deal of careful labour has also 
now been devoted towards the examination 
of the rock levels inside the Sanctuary; and 
by measurements taken on the surface, or in 
the rock-cut cisterns, as well as by careful 
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levelling on the present surface, it has been 
possible to determine the general lie of the 
rock with much exactitude. It is evident 
that the question is one of great importance, 
because unless we know the position of the 
rock it is impossible to determine the proper 
position of the Temple itself within the enclo- 
sure. Students who have not had such data 
have suggested restorations which are prac- 
tically impossible, because they involve the 
supposition that the Temple foundations 
were 60 to go feet deep, and would in some 
cases make the floors of the outer courts 
lower than the ascertained surface of the 
rock, 

The outcome of these observations of the 
rock surface has shown the Sanctuary hill to 
be a long narrow ridge running north-west 
and south-east, and having a very steep slope 
on the west and a more gradual one on the 
east. The highest part is the Sacred Rock, 
or Sakhrah, which occupies the whole space 
under the Dome of the Rock and stands up 
about 5 feet from the floor of that building. 
From this point the ridge falls 60 feet before 
reaching the southern wall, while at the 
south-east corner of the enclosure it is 160 
feet lower than the top of the Sakhrah. The 
flattest part of the hill was in the vicinity of 
the Sacred Rock and immediately east of it. 
The rock is visible on the surface 30 feet 
lower than the Sakhrah top, at a distance of 
150 yards to the east. On the west, how- 
ever, the fall is over 20 feet in 100 feet. ‘This 
rapid fall will be found to limit the position 
of the Holy House to a very great extent on 
account of the foundations which would 
otherwise be required. 

The Sakhrah, which is now the object of 
Moslem veneration, is a rough limestone 
rock scarped on the west and sloping gra- 
dually eastwards. It is said by the Moslems 
to be suspended in mid-air, and has a cave 
beneath it about 25 feet square and 7 feet 
high. The pilgrims believe that in this cave 
they are actually standing beneath the float- 
ing rock, and that the side walls (which are 
plastered) have merely been added to allay 
the fears of pilgrims lest they should be 
crushed, There is a curious shaft which 
leads from the surface of the rock to the 
cave, and it is said that beneath the marble 
flooring is another shaft leading to an un- 
known abyss. The lower shaft (which has 
never been seen by any European) is called 
Sir ed Arwéh, “the well of spirits,” and said 
to lead to the abode of the dead awaiting 
judgment. 

The Sacred Rock is supposed to have wit- 





nessed the ascent of Mohammed into heaven, 
and would have accompanied him had it not 
been held down by the angel Gabriel, whose 
finger-mark is still shown. It is also the 
source of the rivers of Paradise and the 
foundation-stone of the world. 

Some of the traditions thus cited can be 
traced back to Jewish sources. The Sakhrah 
was venerated by the Crusaders as the site of 
the Holy of Holies, It was also visited by 
Omar; and in the fourth century a rock 
called Lapis pertusus, “‘the pierced stone,” 
is noticed as being held in reverence and 
annually anointed by the Jews. The con- 
text seems to identify this “ pierced stone” 
with the Sakhrah, which as above shown is 
pierced by the shaft leading to the cave. 

In the Talmud we find mention of a stone 
or rock which stood in the Holy of Holies of 
the Temple. It projected three finger-breadths 
above the floor and was called the “Stone of 
Foundation.” It was supposed to be the 
foundation of the world, and a little stream 
flowed from it. From another passage we 
learn that it had a cave beneath, and the 
existence of the cave preserved the Ark from 
any chance of ceremonial pollution. It is 
not improbable that this cave was the one 
in which the Ark was hidden according to 
the Jews, for it never occupied its proper 
place in the third Temple built during the 
time of Herod. 

The similarity of the traditions connected 
with the Jewish Stone of Foundation and with 
the Sakhrah is so remarkable that we might 
naturally identify the two; but there is still 
stronger reason for supposing the Sakhrah 
to mark the site of the Holy of Holies, 
because the position thus obtained for the 
Temple and its courts is the only one which 
will allow of fitting the various known levels 
of the building with the actual levels of the 
rock. Josephus tells us that the Holy House 
stood on the top of the mountain. It has 
been shown above that the Sakhrah is the 
summit of the Temple hill. Thus we have’ 
three reasons for there placing the Temple 
itself.. First, the necessity of adapting the 
plan to the ground. Secondly, the indica- 
tions obtained from tradition. Lastly, the 
testimony of Josephus as to the position of 
the Temple. It would seem, therefore, that 
we may safely assume, in attempting to re- 
construct the Temple, that the Holy of 
Holies in Solomon’s Temple and in Herod’s 
stood above the present Sacred Rock of the 
Moslems. 

We may now investigate a little further 
the position of the Temple and its courts. 
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It is evident that modern discoveries owe 
their interest entirely to the light which they 
throw on the question of the position of the 
Temple itself. It has perhaps hardly been 
recognised as yet how much light the explo- 
rations have thrown on this question, and 
how far they go towards the settlement ot 
many disputed points. It will be found also 
that they give promise of still more interesting 
discoveries, which may have a yet clearer 
bearing on the position of the Holy House, 
the foundations of which are very possibly 
hidden beneath the present platform sur- 
rounding the Sacred Rock. 

The sources of our information as to 
Herod’s Temple are two—the Talmud and 
Josephus. Our knowledge as to the earlier 
works of Zerubbabel and Solomon is ex- 
tremely meagre, and as these structures were 
replaced by Herod, who even took away the 
old foundations, we carinot hope to recover 
anything distinctly to be attributed to the 
earlier buildings. 

The various accounts given by Josephus, 
though they agree with the more minute 
descriptions in the Talmud, are not by them- 
selves sufficiently detailed to allow of a re- 
storation being made from them alone. They 
are merely general pictorial sketches of the 
Holy House and its courts, with a few dimen- 
sions given in round numbers. We learn, 
however, that the outer boundary was identi- 
cal with the present line of rampart, for 
Josephus describes the great bridge on the 
west, the rock of Antonia on the north, and 
the Ophel wall on the south-east, all of which 
features have been, as above related, now 
found in their proper positions. 

The Mishnah, or text of the Talmud, which 
was collated and published in the second 
century of our era, contains constant refer- 
ences to the third temple, that of Herod. One 
tract (Middoth, or ‘‘measures”) is entirely de- 
voted to the description of the Temple, in 
seven chapters full of minute details and 
measurements ; another tract(Tamid, or “the 
continual”) is devoted to the daily service ; 
a third (Yoma, “the day”) to the ceremonies 
of the great Day of Atonement; and in 
these we find many valuable incidental 
notices. 

The Talmudical writers describe the clois- 
ters of the Temple, on the roofs of which the 
palms used at the feasts were laid up. They 
speak of the Doctors of the Law teaching on 
the Temple steps, where, perhaps, our Lord 
was found by His parents “ hearing them and 
asking them questions ” (Luke ii. 46). They 
speak of the booths of the money-changers 





(Matt. xxi. 12), and of the boxes where 
the congregation placed their contributions 
(Mark xii. 41). They describe the very 
charactet of the outer walls and the red and 
white colour of the marble. They mention 
the underground vaults, the drains which 
carried the blood of the sacrifices to the 
Kedron ravine, and the ash heaps north of 
Jerusalem, which still exist. The hidden 
passage from Antonia to the Temple is also 
noticed, and the exhedra, or porch, which 
the Romans attacked during the siege, and 
which the Mishnah calls JVifzofs, “‘ the shin- 
ing.” The general arrangement of the Temple 
courts as described in Middoth is the same as 
that of the courts in the temple at Siah, in the 
Haur4n, which was erected during the time 
of Agrippa, as evidenced by an inscription, 
and which seems to have been built in imita- 
tion of the Jerusalem Temple. The plan of 
the latter has been drawn again and again 
with small differences in details which are 
not clearly described. 

The Jewish congregation first entered an 
area 500 cubits square, surrounded by a wall 
called soreg, beyond which no Gentile might 
penetrate on pain of death. The sée/e, or 
inscribed pilasters, bearing, in the Greek 
language, a prohibition to strangers, and 
which were placed along the soreg, are men- 
tioned by Josephus, and one of them was 
actually found in Jerusalem a few years 
since. 

Within the soreg was the Afel, an espla- 
nade 10 cubits wide, and beyond this were 
twelve steps leading to a great gate whose 
doors were of gold. Within was a court 
135 cubits square, having galleries round it 
where the women worshipped apart from 
the men. The court was called from these 
galleries the Women’s Court, but it served 
for the entire congregation. 

West of this court a flight of fifteen steps 
led up to the bronze gate called Nicanor and 
to a narrow walk 11 cubits wide, where cer- 
tain representatives of the congregation wor- 
shipped. Beyond this rose a wall 2} cubits 
high, completely separating the Altar Court 
from that of the congregation. On this wall 
the priests stood to bless the people. 

Within the wall was the Altar Court, 187 
cubits long east and west, by 135 north and 
south, The Holy House was reached by twelve 
more steps, and was 100 cubits long, 100 
cubits high, 100 cubits wide in front, and 70 
behind. The foundation was built of solid 
masonry to a height of 6 cubits. 

The Talmud tells us that all the steps were 
half a cubit high. Thus the Temple floor stood 
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22 cubits above the outer court. The gates 
north and south of the Altar Court had ten 
steps, that on the east fifteen steps. The 
ground must, therefore, we may gather, have 
sloped more rapidly eastward than north and 
south. 

It remains only to convert cubits into feet, 
and we are able to compare the section of 
the Temple courts with the ascertained rock 
levels in the Sanctuary. The exact length 
of the cubit is still a matter of dispute, but 
the best determinations give it as from 16 to 
18 inches, and the difference is not so great 
as to make any radical difference in the 
general results. It has been found that the 
various levels ascertained agree very exactly 
with the requirements of the Jewish account, 
and the lie of the rock has been so far traced 
as to render it highly improbable that future 
discoveries will disturb this result. 

If we place the Temple floor on the level 
of the top of the Sakhrah, the outer court 
should be about 30 teet lower, and the rock 
falls 30 feet in the required distance. The 


level north and south of the Altar Court at 
the bottom of the steps should be 15 feet 
lower than the floor of the Holy House. 
The rock, again, is found to be 15 feet lower 


than the Sakhrah in this part. 

There are many other reasons for supposing 
that we have thus, at length, determined the 
true position of the Temple, but only one of 
the most striking can now be explained. It 
refers to the great gate-house called Beth 
Moked, “ house of the hearth,” which was 
built in the north-west corner of the Altar 
Court. It was here that the lambs for the 
morning sacrifice were kept, and here, seated 
round the fire, the priests kept watch by night. 
Under the House Moked was a gallery, which 
led to a subterranean gate called Tadi, or 
“ obscurity ” (probably because of the dark- 
ness of the vault), and thence there was an 
entrance to a bath-house, which the priests 
visited when requiring purification. 

Now north of the Sakhrah there is a sub- 
terranean passage (already described) 130 feet 
long and 40 feet deep. The end is blocked 
up, and the entrance which may have led to 
it is covered with accumulated rubbish. There 
are, however, two significant indications ; 
first of all it leads towards a gate in the 
Haram wall, which is called El Atm, “ obscu- 
rity,” thus retaining the name of the old gate, 
Tadi; secondly, its direction, if produced, 
imtersects that of another great gallery, which 
Captain Warren has proposed to identify 
with the bath-house of the Talmud. 

The southern end of this passage has been 





found to be close to the north-west corner of 
the Altar Court on the assumption that the 
Holy of Holies stood above the present 
Sakhrah, and it is thus immediately beneath 
the probable position of the Beth Moked. 

There are some interesting indications to 
be noticed in conclusion, which point to pos- 
sible future discoveries in the Sanctuary. 

North-west of the Sakhrah there is a small 
chamber rising above the platform, its floor 
being some 15 feet below the level of the 
platform flagstones. The floor is of rough 
rock rising eastwards, and this appears at 
one time to have been covered with flagging, 
or by steps. The east wall of the chamber, 
to within two feet of the level of the platform, 
is also of rock, a vertical scarp finely dressed, 
and evidently forming part of some ancient 
foundation. This discovery, made in 1873, 
serves to indicate how much may remain to 
be explored beneath the present surface of 
the platform surrounding the Dome of the 
Rock ; for if the Holy House had its floor 
level with the top of the Sakhrah, all the 
levels of the outer courts fall beneath the 
level of the present surface of the plat- 
form. 

In the eastern retaining wall of the plat- 
form there is visible a doorway closed up with 
modern masonry. This door leads probably 
to a vault which has never as yet been ex- 
amined. If at any future time some fortunate 
explorer should obtain access to this vault, 
he may perhaps discover other rocky founda- 
tions which will further clear up the obscurer 
details of the arrangements of the Temple 
courts. Meanwhile, it will be granted that a 
great deal has been already done to elucidate 
the hitherto vexed question of the exact posi- 
tion occupied by the Temple within the area 
of the Sanctuary. 

The Haram enclosure, in the eyes of Mos- 
lems, ig the second sanctuary of the world. 
It is only within the last twenty years that 
Christians have been admitted within its pre- 
cincts, and the idea of excavations being 
carried on in the Haram area is entirely im- 
practicable at present ; but events in the East 
succeed oneanother with startling rapidity, and 
it is possible that by the exercise of tact, and 
by carefully seizing favourable opportunities, 
explorers may succeed in making yet more 
valuable additions to our ascertained facts 
within the lifetime of the present generation. 
We now know, at least, where to look for the 
foundations of the Temple; and the future 
will, we hope, show whether time and man’s 
destroying hand have spared us any traces 
of this once stupendous edifice. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—SEPARATED. 


HA, Widow Netherby, how would your 
face have looked, I wonder, had you 
been the one to interrupt that little scene 
whereof mention has been made in the last 
chapter ; had it been your sharp eyes which 
had ferreted out the sweethearts in their re- 
treat, and your voice which had broken in 
upon the significant ominous whisper, which 
had all but taken the form of that question 
from which there is no retreat ? 

You and your teaching, your maxims and 
axioms, your cautions, injunctions, and what 
not are thrown to the winds now. Nancy’s 
hands are fast in Dick’s, and Nancy’s cheeks 
are wet and her eyes are brimming, and she 
has shown—which is far better than saying— 
that he has stolen her heart. 

They did not finish their interview. 
Neither, I fancy, minded very much about 
that. They sat silent by each other’s: side 
during the short hour which elapsed before 
bed-time, and it was understood without 
words that he was to return and complete his 
wooing. Hope and anticipation rang even 
in the parting farewell. 

“ Tll come soon, Nancy, soon.” 

He was not bidden to delay. 

Now at last behold this young idler, this 
wayward useless boy, possessed by a pure, 
noble, spirit-stirring emotion. Now see him 
lifted out of himself, superior to sordid ambi- 
tion, roused out of slothful inactivity. He 


himself. 





' respect. 
will begin to live from this instant, he tells | 
He will labour, he will work, he | 


cluster round his heels. In the long light 
evenings he sets to work to cultivate the 
little garden round the cottage, singing the 
while snatches of the airs that were Nancy’s 
favourites. A rustic bridge is put up over 
the stream, which rises from the little well in 
front of the plateau. The well is cleared, and 
planted round with primrose-roots. For why? 
Perchance Nancy will gather their blossoms 
in the spring. 

The while he turns his hand to one and 
another of these little jobs, he meditates and 
plans. He does not take his mother into 
confidence, well knowing what the result of 
such a step would be, but he turns care- 
fully over in his mind a project. He will 
make James Galt his friend, and James will 
be sure to see that somehow or other the 
marriage can be made to come off. 

The return of Lord Galt and his family to 
the Castle is daily to be looked for, and for 
once no one has a greater interest in it than 
Dick Netherby. He has returned home 
at his master’s bidding—in reality at Nancy’s 
bidding, but who is to know that?—he has 
returned, and he wishes to show it, and also 
to make up by present diligence and at- 
tention to his duties for past neglect. They 
all notice the change; his mother, the Mc- 
Clintocks, and one and another about the 
place take heed that Dick has lost his 
lazy look and listless air, and that he is 
turning over a new leaf in more than one 
They think he must have been 
disgusted with city life, and that he has at 
last learned by experience that there are 


will go about on his daily rounds with zest, ; worse places in the world than old Castle 


eagerness, delight. 
for, Nancy to dream of. 


He has Nancy sto toil | Aird. 


Even Marion is gratified by finding 


He has a home to} him so cheerful—albeit she avers that had 


look forward to and to fit himself for—and, ; it been London instead of Glasgow her son 


moreover, he has to make that home worthy | had been visiting, he would not have been 


of the woman who is to adorn it. 


| SO well content to return to the hum-drum 


It is nothing that the hills are lonely now, | neighbourhood—but the McClintocks and 


the hours of solitude are no longer wearisome 
nor his days monotonous. He thinks of 
her, the look she bestowed upon him at 
parting, the tremulous confession of her eyes, 
the quivering lip, the surrendered hand. 
Memory provides in all of this a feast he 
could not, would not share with any com- 
rade. He travels far and wide with his dogs 
along the roads—they must not roam the 
moor now—and to one and another the 
friendly word and touch is given, as they 








the rest of the people about openly congratu- 
late the keeper on his improved looks and 
tastes. 

“There was naethin’ in Glasgow to beat 
auld Galloway, Dick, I tak’ it.” Rob, the 
manager, had been so well pleased with the 
youth’s reappearance and its results that he 
spoke quite in the voice Dick had known of 
old. -“ A’ the gran’ sichts ye saw there, a’ 
their crinkum-crankums could na’ keep ye 
frae us, eh? To think o’ that!” 





NETHERBY. 





“I saw but one sight worth the seeing,” 
replied the young man, with a flush on his 
cheek and a glow in his eyes that would 
have betrayed him to any one less dull of 
perception than his auditor. (Honest Rob 
did not think himself dull, as we know, but 
it must be confessed that things had been 
pretty barefaced at the Home Farm before 
they came under his notice.) He saw no- 
thing now. 

“ Aweel,” he rejoined placidly, “ thon’s 
my ain opeenion. There’s but ae sicht 
worth the seein’, an’ that’s the road hame 
again. I’m for nane o’ your Glasgows.” 

So none of them knew, or cared to know, 
the secret that Dick was burning to tell. He 
would fain have had a friendly jest on the 
subject; he would have enjoyed a little 
inquisitiveness and cross-questioning ; he even 
courted these, but they came not. To 
Marion, indeed, no hints were dropped, but 
with others our young keeper was by no 





means so reticent, and, indeed, with his 
heart full of the one subject, an occasional 
overflow, provided it were only occasional, 


would have been arelief. But since this was 
not attainable by accident—and since he 
hardly cared to make a formal confession— 
he managed to do without sympathy. His 
own thoughts were sufficiently pleasant com- 
panions. As he went about his daily tasks 
fancy carried him off beyond the blue range 
of hills to the north, straight into the little 
parlour where Nancy sat. He would wonder 
what she was doing at one hour or another. 
Was she thinking of him, wearying for him, 
wondering when he would return? Would 
they speak of him in the family circle? 
Would he be missed, wanted? Would the 
projects that had been in store while he was 
there have been carried out? Who would 
take his chair at the supper-table, and pro- 
pose the evening walk ? 

To all such questions there could be no 
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answer but such as conjecture could frame ; 
but since it is of import to our story that we 
should know what Dick Netherby could not, 
let us take the chance denied the lover. 

It is eight o’clock in the evening, and the 
sun is gently sinking westward in a golden 
haze, lighting up every spire and roof in the 
city, and streaming into the little faded, 
dusky room in Sauchiehall Street, which, 
with its four straight walls, shabby furniture, 
and viewless windows, had been of late 
transformed for two young hearts into a 
Paradise, 

Somewhat drearily the party now assemble 
there.. True there is a show of cheerfulness ; 
Janet and Jemima do their best to prattle ; 
and Sandy takes possession, in so far as he 
can, of their guest—but it is dull work. He 
had begun in, time, he had sped homewards 
from the station directly the train had» borne 
Dick out of sight ; but he had, so far, made 
no way. Chattering;-pestering, ogling as 
occasion Offered, he had tried his utmost to 
follow. the-track taken by his resolute and 
suceessful ‘rival, and. he was. but barely tole- 
rated. .However, he would not despair, 

“Look here,”»he«said, “girls; here isa 
ploy for us all.~ I'll stand tickets or the 
Christy Minstrels to-morrow night; and we 
can go out now and get them.” 

He had: addressed them all, but he was 


looking at-one.onlyjand Naney’s answering 


look of scorn and indignation he never for- 
got nor forgave. She meant it to be merely 
one of reproach, poor girl; she felt that her 
recent sorrow and loss were being underrated 
by such a proposal, and would fain have 
hidden even from herself any mingling of 
another feeling ; but the truth flashed out of 
her eyes without her knowing. TZzey said 
plainly, “Who would care to go anywhere 
with only you?” and so young Andrews 
understood them. It was what no temper 
could stand. 

“You won’t go?” he replied slowly. “Oh! 
—Well, I am sure, Miss Nancy,” biting his lip, 
“‘T meant no harm; I could not tell that you 
would takeit so. ’Tis a pity Netherby is not 
here, but it is not my fault ; I did not send 
him away, though you look as if you thought 
I did. Iam sure I would bring him back if 
I could—anything to please; but since I 
can’t, it is hardly fair to visit it upon me; 
come now, is it ?” 

He was vouchsafed no reply. 

“Well then, you see that? Now take my 
advice, miss, and remember the good old 
saying, ‘There’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught.’ Netherby’s gone, and 





you have seen the last of him. Pluck up 
heart,” jeeringly, “ and look elsewhere.” 

“Look elsewhere!” repeated Nancy with 
a start. 

* Ay, look about you.” 

“Look elsewhere! I understand, Mr. 
Andrews. I see what you mean now. ‘Look 
elsewhere’ means that you are tired of me, 
and would prefer my room to my company. 
I understand you, sir, and . 

—“ Oh, I say! do you though ?” 

“Very well indeed,” said the girl, with 
spirit. “You have been very plain all 
through. I am to ‘look elsewhere’ for a 
welcome and a lodging, and I will.” 

She had raised her voice unconsciously, 
and the last words fell full on the ear of an 
auditor for whom they had not been in- 
tended. 


CHAPTER XX.—“ WOULD NANCY BE A.FOOL?” 


“ Wuar'’s'that, what's that?” exclaiiiied old 
Mr. Andrews, who had entered unperceived 
in the heat of-thé-altercation, and who now 
stood still in the middle of the floor, aghast 
no less atthe tenor of the sentence than 
at the tone and attitude of the speaker. 
“ Sandy—Nancy—girls | what’s the meaning 
of this ?”™’ ah ; 

“ Nothingyssiry: nothing,” 


replied Sandy 
impudently, #@**Nan¢cy and I were having 


ourebit of chaff,-that was all. Eh, Nancy, 
wasn’t it so?” wittking to herto hold her 
tongue. 

“What was he saying to you, Nancy, my 
dear?” inquired the kind-hearted little grocer, 
not altogether convinced by his son’s asser- 
tion. ‘ He has been teasing you, I doubt. 
Ay, that’s it; I can tell by your face. 
Never do you mind him, though, my lassie. 
What! look elsewhere for a welcome and 
a lodging? Hoots fye! when Dick comes 
again ‘i 

“When Dick comes again!” repeated 
Sandy, turning a look of pretended astonish- 
ment on the speaker. “ When Dick comes 
again, did you say? Oh! you're joking, I 
presume. There’s no word of Dick’s coming 
again, I can tell you.” 

‘Ts there not, then?” said Mr. Andrews, 
much diverted. “Is there not, Nancy? 
Eh ?—What ?—Well?—Oh! I’m not to let 
on, I suppose. ‘There’s Janet as douce as a 
kirk-clock, and Jemima too. ‘Trust the 
womenfolks for keeping a secret.” 

“A secret!” His son again repeated the 
words, looking from one to the other as he 
did so. “A secret! Well, this is rather 
queer, to my mind. JZ have heard of no 
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secret; and what’s more, I doubt if Dick 
has. What the What d’ye mean by all 
this, I'd like to know? Speak out, can’t 
you, some of you. There’s no sense in 
riddles.” 

“There may not be sense, but whiles 
there’s very good nonsense,” respondéd old 
Mr. Andrews, enjoying the scene, and not 
disposed to cut it short. . “ That’s as folks 
think. I’m fond of a riddle myself; but I’m 
thinking you must be a wee thing dull, stupid- 
like, Sandy, my man, if this riddle takes you 
long to unreel.” 

“Come, Sandy,” whispered Janet, taking 
note that things were more serious than her 
father saw. “Come, now, are you not 
thinking of going out?” 

“It’s too fine a night to stop in the house,” 
added Jemima. 

“Ts it though? None of you seemed to 
think so a few minutes ago,” rejoined the 
young man, now thoroughly out of humour. 
“Stop that, I say; what are you pinching 
me for?” as a light finger was laid on his 
arm. “You are all in league, I see. Let 
me alone, you girls, I want to speak to father 
—not to any of you. Will you tell me, 
father,” returning doggedly to his point, “will 
you tell me what you meant by, ‘ When Dick 
comes back again’? Who said he was ever 
coming back? One thing I know, he may 
wait a bonnie while, if he waits till I ask 
him.” 

“Like enough, Sandy, zf he waits. The 
query is, wé// he wait? I’m no prophet, nor 
the son of a prophet, but if I was called upon 
to express an opinion on the subject, I don’t 
imagine it would take me very long to make 
at.” 

Titters from the sisterly pair, and a deeper 
dye on Nancy’s brow. 

“There’s for you, now,” continued the 
speaker, nodding his head delightedly. 
“You brought him here once, Sandy, and 
he’ll doubtless consider that he can bring 
himself another time. Eh, Nancy? Hoots, 
we are all among friends, my girl. Take no 
offence—none’s meant.” 

“Stop a bit, though.” It was not until 
now that Sandy could interpose, but he took 
the opportunity which the general laugh oc- 
casioned. “Stop a bit,” he said; “you are 
in a mighty hurry with your conclusions, but 
there are others besides you who have eyes in 
their heads. You are joking Miss Nancy 
here about my friend, and as he is my friend,” 
with emphasis, “ I’m bound to speak the truth 
about him. None of you,” looking round 
scornfully, “none of you had ever heard 
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Dick Netherby’s name until I brought him 
to the house. You think yourselves mighty 
clever and you think I’m mighty stupid; 
but for all that, I’m the only one here 
present who can tell any single thing about 
Dick, except just as he has appeared in 
this house during a week’s visit. What's 
that? Eh?” pressing his advantage as he ' 
marked the vague, creeping uneasiness which 
stole over the looks of each, as they stealthily 
sought to see what each other thought. 
“D’ye take me now?” pursued the youth. 
“Who would not behave nicely when out 
on a holiday, and in the presence of ladies? 
Who’s going to show their peccadillos then ? 
It’s not very pleasant for me—and I’d have 
held my tongue if others had held theirs— 
but since you’ve driven me to it you may 
hear the truth. If Dick Netherby has been 
fooling you, Nancy, don’t be fooled. He can’t 
marry. He has no money; and he—drinks.” 

There was a general subdued exclamation, 
and Nancy rose and left the room. 

“There, now she’s gone, I can speak 
freer,” continued Sandy, hiding his chagrin 
under a pretence of relief. “She won't 
hearken to a breath against him, I suppose. 
So be-it. I have done my part, and mayhap 
she may be more reasonable by-and-by. 
Tell her this, some of you—tell it her in 
a quiet moment, when she'll take it in—that 
Netherby’s not the man for her. He's not a 
bad chap, so far as he goes, but it is a fact 
that he just loafs away his time from one 
week to another, and drinks all he can get to 
pass away the time.” Which was sadly true, 
as the reader knows. 

“ But, bless my soul!” cried little Mr. 
Andrews, in consternation. ‘ What—what 
—what time of day is this to come with such- 
a-like tale? MHere’s a young man been in 
our house for six or seven days, sitting at 
our table, sleeping beneath our roof—come 
as your friend, Sandy—and made free to 
joke and chaff with your sisters and—and 
Nancy, and not a whisht of anything amiss ! 
Then, all in a glisk of time, we are to hear 
that he is—is——- No; I'll not believe it— 
I'll not believe it. 1 should have been told 
before ; I’ll not believe itnow. Talk—talk— 
talk,” stuttered the good man, with honest 
heat—“ talk of shutting the stable-door when 
the steed is stolen! The steed is a thou- 
sand miles from the stable by this time, I 
trow.” 

“ More fool she,” muttered his son, frown- 
ing; “and more fools every one of you. I 
know who I think to blame. Why, it ap- 





pears that you all suspected what the fellow 
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was after, and allowed it to go on, and never 
so much as saida word to me. Of course I 
would have put a stop to it atonce. I could 
have put a spoke in Dick’s wheel fast enough, 
if any one had had the sense to give me a 
hint. How was I to know? It was no 
business of mine. It wasn’t likely that I 
was to be prying and watching about the 
doors here, when I had come up for a jolly 
good time, and to enjoy myself with my 
friends. I could not be bothering my head 
about Dick Netherby and his nonsense. I 
had other things to think about. Now you 
see what you’ve done!” 

He had turned the tables successfully : 
each one who listened felt more guilty and 
wretched than the other, 

“It’s beyond me,” murmured the old father 
at last. “It’s altogether beyondme. A fine 
strapper like yon! A well-behaved, civil- 
spoken, quiet, pleasant young fellow! I liked 
Dick Netherby ; I liked his ways. I thought 
he would have made a good husband and a 
kind one; but if he drinks! Oh,” with a 
groan, “say no more, Sandy; say no more. 
No drunkard shall ever enter these doors to 
take away one of my children, or one who’s 
as good as mine.” 

* Drunkard ! 
drunkard x 

— God forbid !——” 

—“T only said he was inclined that way. 
You should not take a word up like that. 
I never meant it to be thought further than 
that a glass here and a glass there—fud- 
dling away in the daytime and going to bed 
half-seas-over at night isn’t the way to get on 
in the world. A man has no business to 
take a wife unless he can keep her decently.” 

‘* A man has no business to take a wife,” 
interrupted his father, with a sternness and 
authority he had seldom if ever manifested 
before—“a man has no business to take a 
wife unless he fears God and intends to do 
his duty in that station of life in which it has 
pleased God to place him. Ay, you may 
look,” for his daughters as well as his son 
had raised their eyes, “ you may look; you 
are not accustomed to hear me speak like 
this? That’s true; I ought to make my mind 
clear on such subjects oftener far than I do. 
I am weak and backward—a poor waverer, 
like yourselves; and the world’s strong, and 
Satan’s busy with us all. You know that I 
work hard and that I’m fond of my siller— 
for whilk the Lord pardon me. You know 
that I have aye thought too much of this 
life and its cares, its thorns and briars that 
do but choke up the good seed of the 


I did not say Dick was a 





Word. You know all that. But you do 
not know the grief of heart, the pangs and 
the wrestlings, the prayers and the tears ; my 
bairns, you know nothing of these. I have 
been a sober man, and done my neigh- 
bour no harm, so far as I know. I have 
done my duty by you all, insomuch as a 
poor sinful human being can do it; but what 
is that at the best? The heart is evil—evil 
to the core; and there is but One,” looking 
reverently upwards, “ but One who knows, 
and One who,can make cledn and pardon, 
for ‘the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.’” 

The two girls rose and silently took their 
father’s outstretched hands. 

“My lasses,” he said, as they stood by 
his side, “my dear children, mind what I 
am saying to younow. Let no man beguile 
you with a show of respectability and decent 
behaviour. Wait and watch before you 
plight your troth to any one who seeks it. 
Don’t look at trifles; don’t mind a bit of 
temper ; don’t expect a man to be always 
smirking and smiling, but see what’s beneath 
the surface. Stick to character, and to cha- 
racter founded on religious principle and Gos- 
pel truth, That’s the thing, my dears—the 
one thing needful. Never be ashamed to 
own you think it so. Maybe I haven’t ever 
said a word of this to any of you before ; if 
not, I ought to have said it, and I ask you to 
forgive me for being’so neglectful ; but if I 
never have, and if I never should again—for 
who knows what a day may bring forth, and 
what time may be given to us to fulfil our 
best intentions?—if not, take this to your 
hearts, for it’s true as Heaven above us, there 
is no surety, no safeguard for any child of 
man unless the Holy Spirit of God is at work 
within his breast—unless he has learned to 
know his own utter weakness and insuffi- 
ciency, and throw the burden of his sin upon 
the Lamb that was slain ; unless he has cast 
his anchor upon the Rock—the unchange- 
able, everlasting Rock of Ages.” 

The solemnity of the scene brought mois- 
ture to the eyes of all, with the exception 
of young Andrews, who, awkwardly shifting 
from one foot to the other, sat internally 
wondering what had induced so extraordinary 
an outburst on the part of his usually easy- 
going parent. After the prolonged pause which 
seemed due to so affecting an appeal, he was 
about to rise, when, anticipating his intention 
of slipping away to avoid more, his father 
accosted him in lighter accents. 

“ Sandy thinks we are wandering from the 
point,” he said. “And maybe, Sandy, my 
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man, you are saying to yourself that for one 
who has thus expressed himseif I have shown 
no great consistency in admitting young 
Netherby to Nancy’s friendship upon your 
password. I admit it, sir; I admit it. I 
was hasty, and am like to rue my haste; and 
she’s like to rue it too, which is worse. But 
there was something about Dick—there was 
that about the lad that took us all by storm. 
He seemed so cheery, so steady, so wise-like, 
and so set upon her, that it was just a treat to 
see the two of them. Troth, and it did my 
heart good to see the care-not-for-nobody 
style in which the callant made love. It 
seemed a Providence for Nancy, too, poor 
thing! I was proud to think of her doing 
so well; and I'll not deny that I was well 
enough content it should all have come about 
beneath my roof. I was bewitched, I think. 
Aweel,” with a sigh; “it’s over now, over 
now. You say he drinks——” 

—“* Drinks ’"—drinks—I said he took his 
glass. Surely a man may take his glass, and 
take it pretty regular too, without it being all 
over the country that he drinks.” 

“¢ Drinks ’ was your word for all that, Sandy. 
However, we'll not differ in the main. He 
takes his glass then. Say he takes his glass 
now, now when he’s young, strong, hearty, 
needs nothing, wants nothing ; what will he 
do when he is old, decrepit, weak? He takes 
his glass, you say, for want of something else 
todo. Has he no work todo? Has he no 
home to go to? Has he not a good situa- 
tion, a kind master, excellent wages, a parent, 
relations, friends? A glass—what has the 
likes of him to do with a glass ?” 

“Well, well, Iam sure I don’t know. I 
wish,” said Sandy uneasily, “‘that I had said 
nothing about it. ’Pon my word, it’s a 
nuisance to be taken up like that; Dick is 
no worse than others. If it had not been for 
Nancy Irvine I’d have held my tongue. You 
had no call to make complaint of him in ¢his 
house, at any rate,” offended into a passing 
loyalty to his absent friend. 

“No indeed, none whatever.” 

“Well, just let that girl up-stairs know, 
that’s all. That’s the whole that need be 
said about it.” 

“Let Nancy know! You have let her 
know yourself in plenty. What else did she 
leave the room for? Eh, poor thing !” 

“ What I mean is, you keep her up to it. 
I’ll tell Master Dick he need not bother his 
head to think of her, and the whole thing will 
die out of itself, if only Nancy will not be a 
fool.” 

But would Nancy be a fool ? 





CHAPTER XXI.—‘‘ THERE'S YOUR ANSWER.” 


Ir was somewhat awkward for young An- 
drews, already half afraid of what he had 
done, even while devoutly hoping that the 
mischief he had made would work its full 
results—it was somewhat awkward, we say, 
to be confronted on the very first moment of 
his return to the Port by Dick Netherby’s 
bold, handsome face, beaming all over with 
welcome. ‘That the welcome was not alto- 
gether nor entirely for his friend person- 
ally, made matters no better. He felt in- 
stinctively who had the largest share in those 
affectionate inquiries, for whose sake was that 
foolish wistful timid hesitation, and he could 
almost have shaken from his hand the brawny 
fingers which gripped it so closely, and whose 
language was, ‘‘So I would hold Nancy if I 
could,” 

How had Dick known he would be there ? 
He had told no one he was coming, for 
indeed until the night before he had himself 
not known ; and yet, apparently awaiting his 
arrival, as the coach drew up, stood the very 
man whom of all others he wished to avoid. 
Sandy, you see, could not tell that it would 
have been all the same whatever day he had 
selected ; that as soon as it began to be 
probable his friend might reappear, Dick 
nightly met the coach, and ‘his efforts were 
rewarded on the proverbially lucky third 
occasion of his crossing the moor. 

Eager, if general, interest was now mani- 
fested in all that Andrews had left behind, 
and he found it vain to try to escape. As 
much as he could he parried, however. 
“Well?” Oh yes, everybody was well. 
“And going about as usual?” Of course, 
going about as usual. “ Had they sent any 
messages?” Oh, as to that, nobody ever 
gave messages nowadays. 

“Sometimes they send 
Sandy.” 

“Sure enough; but I can’t call to mind 
anything special, upon my word. I came 
away in a hurry.” 

“That was it, was it? But,” pursued the 
inquirer, unwilling to feel disappointed, 
“ there are a heap of things I want to know 
about. Has Miss Janet found her brooch 
yet? and your father his spectacles? I re- 
membered as soon as I had started that they 
were in a bowl on the mantelpiece.” 

“ Oh, well, never mind that. I’m tired and 
hungry. I suppose you will come in and 
have something,” not over-graciously. “Come 
along then.” 

“What was Nancy about?” demanded 


them though, 
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Dick at last, and the red in his cheek showed 
what the effort cost him, 

“Nancy? Oh, she’s all right. Now don’t 
bother, like a good fellow, till I have had my 
supper. Come along in. Hey, Peggy,” 
summoning his old serving woman, “here 
I am, you see, and here is Mr. Netherby. 
Get us something to eat as fast as you can— 
never mind what—for we are hungry and not 
particular.” 

Without giving time for further importuni- 
ties, Andrews then proceeded to bustle about, 
open letters, interrogate his factotum, and 
run his eye over the ledger. After which he 
carried his portmanteau up-stairs, and was 
heard moving about overhead. 

Dick sat still. He was not asa rule slow 
of comprehension, but on the present occa- 
sion he scarcely knew what to make of the 
reception he had met with. It was not the 
ait of friendly warning which Andrews had 
assumed when in Glasgow that now charac- 
terized him ; from the moment of their meet- 
ing he had looked flurried and agitated ; he 
had seemed unwilling to meet Dick’s eye. 
He should do it, however, and should have 
to speak of Nancy, whether he would or not, 
and accordingly the young man had barely 
reappeared ere she was named. 

Andrews took no notice. 

** Bless you, man, have -you not a word of 
her—or from her—or—or anything ?” cried 
the lover, losing patience at last. “You 
know well enough how matters stand between 
us: I made no secret of my mind to you, or 
to any of them. If it had not been for my 
being hurried away, and that it was scarce 
decent to be courting a girl within ten days 
of her father’s being laid in his grave, I’d 
have had her promise by this time. Surely 
she did not let you go without some kind 
word,”—he stopped abruptly. 

“T think,” rejoined his friend slowly and 
coldly, “I think you are crazed, Dick 
Netherby. What is all this about? Did I 
not warn you from the first that you were 
wasting your time, and spoiling your holiday 
for nothing? You would not take a telling, 
so I let you go on ‘“ 

—“ You let me go on!” cried Dick witha 
laugh of contempt. “ You let me go on! 
Very much obliged to you, I am sure, for the 
kind permission, but I doubt if it was ever 
asked.” 

“Stop a bit. You met Nancy at my 
father’s house, and let me tell you that if my 
father had had the slightest notion of any- 
thing more between you than a passing 
amusement 4 














‘Passing amusement! The devil!” 

“ Look here, Dick,” said Sandy, with a sud- 
den change of tone ; “ how do you suppose 
that word would have sounded in the ears of 
Nancy Irvine? Do you know who she is— 
the daughter of ‘ Pious Peter,’ the godliest 
man in Dumbarton? Do you imagine we 
would sanction a match between you and 
one of Peter’s family? You should have 
heard my father last night. Faith, you would 
have had your eyes opened and your under- 
standing too, if you had heard the good man 
lay it off from his arm-chair. It was as good 
a sermon he gave us as if he had been born 
to the pulpit. And what was it about? You 
and the likes of you. You don’t get a girl 
out of his house for your wife, young man, I 
can tell you.” 

It was a crushing and most unexpected 
blow, for Dick had fancied—and justly—that 
he was a favourite with all the party. 

“Was Nancy there?” was, however, all 
he said, 

“In the room? No, I don’t think she 
was,” replied Andrews, after a short hesita- 
tion, during which he debated whether truth 
or falsehood might serve his turn best, “I 
don’t think she was.” 

“She had no hand in it ?” 

‘No hand in the discourse? Of course 
not.” 

“ You are sure of that?” 

“ Of course—of course. What then ?” 

“Then”—Dick drew a long breath and 
looked at his companion steadily—“ then 
you and your father may just understand 
this, for once and altogether. I don’t listen 
to discourses of that sort except they’re from 
the lips of the woman I love. Your father, 
Sandy, is a very worthy man, he was very 
kind to me, I thought he liked me,—but that 
is neither here nor there. Nancy is old 
enough to judge for herself, and I can man- 
age my own affairs. Why, man,” with a 
nervous effort to turn earnest into jest, 
“why, man, what a fright you gave me!” 

“?Tis a pity you won't take a fright then,” 
rejoined Andrews drily. “Some folks have 
skins like leather, and you may cut them over 
and over again, and they'll be none the 
worse. Cannot you understand that this must 
gono further, you ”—pulling up ere the word 
“fool” escaped him, for something in the 
face opposite made him beware. 

“No /” shouted Dick, jumping to his feet, 
and banging his fist down upon the table till 
the glasses on it rang again. ‘ No—No, sir. 
There’s your answer. [I'll not understand, I 
don’t choose to understand anything of the 
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kind. Iam not to be dictated to on this 
subject by you or any of your family. T’ll 
go my own way in spite of you all; and you 
will be good enough in the future to mind 
your own business, Mr. Sandy Andrews, and 
to let mine alone.” 

“Tet yours alone? Very well,” rejoined 
Sandy, a shade paler than usual. “ Very 
well; I have no temptation to meddle with it, 
I can assure you. ’Tisabad one at the best, 
and not at all what I care to have a hand in. 
You'll go your own way, you say? Go, then; 
go to Nancy and see what she'll say to you. 
What—what’s this for ;” for Dick had risen 
at the word, and was moving towards the 
door. 

“ I am going,” he said. 

** Going—where ?” 

“To Nancy.” 

** One would think he was starting on the 
instant!” exclaimed Andrews, disconcerted 
but incredulous, while Cunning whispered, 
“Tf he goes now, he conquers.” ‘ One would 
imagine he was already upon the road’? Don’t 
be a fool, Dick. We have both of us been 
warm and talked nonsense. Cool down, 
man, cool down; get back into your chair 
again and think it over.” 

Dick shook him aside angrily. ‘I have 
nothing to think over. You may have been 
deceiving me—but you may not. At any 
rate, I am off to make sure.” 





“ But you can’t be off till to-morrow morn- 
ing. There is no coach.” 

“Tam not going by coach. Let go,” as 
Sandy, following, caught his sleeve. “ Let 
go, I say,” said Dick furiously. “Let go, 
or i 

Sandy let go. 

For fully five minutes he followed the re- 
treating figure with his eyes, uncertain what 
to think, and unwilling to think anything 
distasteful to himself. 

“* What is he up to, I wonder?” he muttered. 
“He has not taken the road to Castle Aird. 
Can it be possible he can mean to go to 
Glasgow on his feet?—Pooh, he’s dreaming. 
Dreaming, or drunk. Let me see, has he 
had anything? Not here. But that’s not to 
say he may not have had his drop before I 
came. He walks straight enough. There 
he goes,—but he’ll not go far. He would 
never go through with anything. A pig- 
headed brute that I’m well quit of. If he 
does take his way to Nancy he'll find a 
hotter reception awaiting him than he has 
bargained for ;—but he’ll never go—no, he'll 
never go. He'll be here again to-morrow ; 
and maybe in time he'll be cured of his 
fancy, and we'll jog along as we did 
before.” 

With which conclusion the young trades- 
man returned to the parlour and his hitherto 
neglected supper. 





HINDRANCES 


P PORENES, walking on a certain occa- 

sion with a friend through a country 
lair, and observing ribbons, and looking- 
glasses, and nut-crackers, and fiddles, and 
hobby-horses, and many other gimcracks, is 
said to have exclaimed, “ Lord, how many 
things are there in this world of which Dio- 
genes hath no need!” The great cynic’s mode 
of life was very inexpensive, and his habitation 
so humble that with us it would evade the 
visits of even an English tax-collector. The 
life of Diogenes was, in fact, scarcely such an 
one as would suit me in all particulars; but 
I confess that I do often envy him that sub- 
lime content which lay at the root of his 
nature. With the rest of mankind, the feel- 
ing is not, How many things can we do with- 
. Out? but, How many things can we gather 
together in the pursuit of happiness? The 
philosophy of the ancients was altogether 
wiser than our own in this respect. What an 
answer was that which Aristippus made to 





TO CONTENT. 


one who condoled with him upon the loss of 
a farm! “Why,” said he, “I have three 
farms still, and you have but one; so that I 
ought rather to be afflicted for you, than you 
for me.” Content is the only true riches ; 
with it man is enabled to battle against every 
vicissitude of fortune, without it he is the 
sport of every wave of circumstance. 
“ Poor and content, is rich, and rich enough; 

But riches, endless, is as poor as winter, 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor.” 

One of the greatest hindrances to content 
is our inability to fix the precise limit of 
worldly prosperity which shall make us happy. 
We are uncertain whether the exact sum cor- 
responding with our idea of perfect happiness 
is five hundred pounds per annum or fifty 
thousand. ‘The man who lives from hand to 
mouth sees the very El Dorado of existence 
in the first-named sum, while he who already 
enjoys it laments that it is not sufficient to 
keep up both a town and a country-house 
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like his neighbours. Both are consequently 
miserable, for the spirit of thankfulness hath 
its abode in neither. Content is impossible 
so long as there is a craving for something 
beyond. Strip the mask from every man we 
meet, and we should be filled with astonish- 
ment at the petty desires and ambitions 
which rule his soul. With one, the acme of 
social distinction is to be presented at court ; 
with another, it is obtaining a seat in Parlia- 
ment ; while a third would die happy if only 
he could be elected mayor of his native town: 
and when the honour has been obtained in 
each case, the recipient is amazed on disco- 
vering that he is not the cynosure of all eyes, 
that in fact he remains exactly what he was 
before—a very ordinary personage indeed. 
Nay, he is more discontented than ever, for 
his idol has been shattered, and he has no- 
thing to put in its place. So, the man who 
is resolutely determined to have his name in 
the newspapers at all cost must pass through 
many bitter moments of humiliation, when 
editors take a view of his personal importance 
essentially different from his own. These 
are but a few of the types of men who stand 
in the way of their own happiness. One has 
health, but covets riches; one has wealth, 
but would exchange it all for the rude health 
of the ploughboy. Money is sometimes 
terribly hard to carry, and could the poor but 
fairly assess the weight of the burden in too 
many, instances, they might well thank God 
for preserving them from riches. 

The basis of all content is a clear con- 
science, and the sun never rises but it reveals a 
thousand blessings to him who possesses that. 
These blessings are common, it is true, but 
they are none the less valuable. A cup of 
water in the desert to a dying man is worth 
more than all the wealth of the Indies. It is 
the commonness of our blessings—their ever- 
lasting recurrence—which causes us to under- 
value them. What would not the deaf man 
give to enjoy that concord of sweet sounds 
in nature which makes harmony in our 
ears? What would not the blind man 
give to see the glories of that panorama 
which is constantly open to our vision? 
Rejoice, O man, even if thou art afflicted, if 
thy senses are yet preserved to thee. There 
are still a thousand things which demand 
from thee a thankful and grateful emotion. 
And for him who hath perfect health, both of 
mind and of body, the world teems with 
causes of thankfulness; only the blessings 
are despised because they are so profuse. 
Let such ponder the words of Izaak Walton 
on these same common and universal bless- 





ings. “For most of them,” he quaintly 
says, “because they be so common, most 
men forget to pay their praise, but let not 
us ; because it is a sacrifice so pleasing to 
Him that made that sun and us, and still pro- 
tects us, and gives us flowers, and showers, 
and stomachs, and meat, and content, and 
leisure to go a-fishing.” Even from the sel- 
fish point of view, discontent is unprofitable, 
and can never pay ; it is sure to disorder the 
liver, or the stomach, or some other portion 
of the mechanism of the body, with the inevit- 
able result of shortening life. 

Besides, what have we to complain about? 
We have troubles, it is true, but are we the 
only people visited by them? What matter 
if our neighbour sets up his carriage a little 
earlier than we do? It will probably be 
taken in execution before the paint is quite 
dry; and if not, the coachman may be one 
whose services we are not at all anxious to 
engage—to wit, grim Care. We must learn 
the lesson that a man’s wealth consisteth not 
in the abundance of those things which he 
hath. Whenever the feeling of envy towards 
an individual rises up in the breast, let us at 
once check it by asking ourselves whether 
the fortunate one is altogether such as he 
seems, or whether he may not have his 
skeleton too, which troubles him far more 
than our own afflicts us. We are too much 
in the habit of thinking our miseries un- 
matched, and comparing them with the 
fancied happiness of others. Socrates asked 
a Guestioner whether, if all the men in the 
world should come and bring their grievances 
together, of body, mind, fortune, sores, ulcers, 
madness, epilepsies, agues, and all those 
common calamities of beggary, want, servi- 
tude, imprisonment, and lay them in a heap 
to be equally divided—would he be willing 
to share alike and take his portion? With- 
out question he would prefer to remain as he 
was. Let the grumblers regard the matter 
in the same light, and there will be much less 
of dissatisfaction in the world. The misery 
of others is unseen and impossible to be 
calculated ; hence the common error of not 
making sufficient allowance for it. Even in 
enlightened England what myriads are !ead- 
ing lives of unmitigated toil and bitter hard- 
ship! Let him who repines at his compara- 
tively happy lot consider the case of those 
who go down the mines with their lives in 
their hands, or the thousands. upon thou- 
sands in the squalid districts of London who 
can scarce earn enough to keep soul and 
body together, and who pray daily for release 
from that life which God intended should be 
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healthful and joyous. A comparison of our 
own estate with that of others will lead us to 
be satisfied with such things as we possess. 
Esop tells us that when the fox complained 
for want of a tail, the mouldwarp was very 
wroth with him and his companions: “ You 
complain of toys, but I am blind; be quiet.” 
It is the way of the world ; and that same 
lesson of quietude is the hardest which the 
gods ever set mankind to learn. 

Now in great things one can sometimes be 
patient, and thus gain the mastery. It is the 
smaller matters which harass us. Let us 
regard for a moment one aspect of this ques- 
tion in which I own it is very difficult to 
cultivate a spirit of content. I refer to the 
necessity constantly arising of forgiving one’s 
friends. ‘This is ofttimes much more difficult 
than to forgive one’s enemies. Friends have 
a way of making us look more foolish than 
foes are able to do—a result which should 
by all means be avoided, for a man would 
rather die in a duel than be declared practi- 
cally defunct by ridicule. First there is the 
social friend, who is noticeable rather for the 
length of his advice than the value of it. He 
is to be met with at every turn, always ready 
to proffer advice, and always inimical to our 
soul’s contentment. Some of the most un- 
pleasant moments of our lives have been 
those in which he has button-holed us, having, 
as he said, a duty to perform,—* I am very 
sorry, but I feel that I should not be doing 
the duty of a friend did I not say that,” &c., 
&c. We know the rest. Then, too, if there 
be anything supposed to be derogatory to 
our character, by some remarkably fortuitous 
concourse of circumstances it reaches one’s 
friends with wonderful velocity, and by some 
equally singular process they lose no time in 
making known to us the intelligence. These 
benevolent individuals are always with us at 
two periods of our lives, if at none others : 
once when we are in trouble, to blame us for 
being there, and to console us with the re- 
flection that if we had followed their advice 
such a catastrophe would never have hap- 
pened ; and secondly, when success smiles 
upon us, to share in our good fortune, and 
remind us that the grand result is exactly 
what they had always predicted. Everything 
these friends do is malapropos ; in fact, their 
very existence is malapropos ; yet unfortu- 
nately the race is not dying out. And so we 
can only go on hoping for that social millen- 
nium to arrive, when other people shall know 
more about their own business than they do 
about ours. 

The literary friend, again, is a t tax 
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upon one’s patience. He has written a bad 
book, and is the only person, apparently, 
unaware of the fact. The burden of his life 
is put into the query, “ Have you read my 
book ?” and whether we have or have not we 
are equally unfortunate. If we have read it, we 
have taken our punishment already; if we 
have not, it is yet tocome. It isa terrible 
responsibility for any editor to assume, that of 
first giving the dignity of print to such writers 
as those of whom we are discoursing ; for he 
lets loose upon the whole circle of relatives 
and friends of the author a tide of egotism 
that threatens to engulf all the minor 
lights of literature, Shakspeare, Bacon, Car- 
lyle, and others. In season and out of 
season, that first poem or paper will be 
thrown at unoffending heads, and persons 
who have never hitherto wished the literary 
fledgling harm, will bitterly regret the day 
when he first soared into the empyrean by 
means of a goose-quill. Daniel O’Connell 
once effectually settled a conceited literary 
friend of this description. “I saw a capital 
thing in your last pamphlet.” ‘Did you?” 
eagerly replied the delighted author. ‘“ What 
was it?” “A pound of butter!” remarked 
the imperturbable Daniel. The friendly 
adviser in the political arena is likewise an 
enemy to the content of others. He is gene- 
rally out of office—a pillar of unrecognised 
or unappreciated genius ; and his style is as 
follows :—‘ As a sincere friend of the right 
honourable gentleman at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government (or at the head of the 
Opposition, as the case may be)—as a sincere 
friend of the party to which both he and I 
belong—I warn him that the course he is 
pursuing is detrimental to the very interests 
he has at heart, and fraught with disastrous 
consequences to the country.” Yet, after all 
the unpleasant prophecies of the legislative 
Cassandra, the world goes on pretty much the 
same as before. Undismayed, however, by 
his previous failures, he still continues his 
vaticinations. He does not, indeed, seem 
happy unless he has work of this kind on 
hand. Life has no charms for him except in 
so far as he can make it miserable for other 
people. He considers that his constituents 
are very highly favoured, for have they not 
the honour of sending to the Legislature a 
representative who is the very salt of that 
august body, and whose powers of incisive 
criticism can alone keep the Government 
straight ? 

The foes of content could be multiplied 
at will, for they are numberless. The man 
of sedentary pursuits is especially liable to 
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them. The labour of his brain, if it be his | The old dramatist is the true moralist. 
lot to live in London, is daily interrupted by | To every man born of woman there comes 
a hundred discordant cries. Perhaps the | trouble of some kind; but it is easily borne 
worst of all these enemies is the German| when the heart is kept fresh and green. 
band. I am speaking now generically, for, ; Once the lesson is mastered that the roots of 
of course, there are scores of these bands ; | peace are in the breast, and that they cannot 
and I dare hazard the assertion that in every | be disturbed by outward tumult and storm, 
individual band there is one player at least | and a man’s course is comparatively easy. 


destitute of the soul of harmony, who will 


persist in performing half a note flat. This is | 


generally the artist who makes up by volume 
what he lacks in accuracy of sound. While I 
write I can witness beneath my very window 
unmistakable signs that the evil is not yet 
stamped out. 


faces are before me. Theleader, with a smile 


that is “child-like and bland,” gives the word | 


of command, and those formidable instru- 
ments which have never yet been tuned into 


harmony since the career of German bands | 
was inaugurated, are produced and set in | 


battle array. A blast of something—cer- 
tainly not harmony—assails the ear, and I 
am reacly to fly from the scene, wildly asking, 
Who shall “ pluck the rooted sorrow from the 
brain?” As the strains of “The Watch by 


the Rhine” float up to my window, I wish 
from the bottom of my heart that these six 
German patriots in particular would watch 


by their favoured Rhine for ever. I should 
be perfectly happy to hear of their exploit. 
This case is but typical of a hundred 
others which disturb us, and prevent that 
repose and content of the spirit which are 
desirable ; and although the serene mind is 


Those six stereotyped bronzed | 


He will make a virtue of necessity, and 
undergo his troubles bravely, as becomes 
aman. An ancient writer justly remarked 
that even as threshing separates the corn 
from the straw, so by crosses from the 
world’s chaff are we born. The threshing 
process may be painful, but it is necessary in 
| order to discover the good grain that is in 
us. Let no man, then, complain that his 
way is troublesome ; for it is by such a way 
that the strong, manly virtues are developed. 

Of practical means for the acquisition of 
content there are many. Cheerful and con- 
stant labour, with a moderate use of the 
luxuries and enjoyments of life, is one of the 
most potent. The busy man has little time 
for despondency. ‘Tired with his labours, 
he is visited by sweet and refreshing sleep, 
and rises on the morrow with the lark, ready 
for the round of daily duty. He has a stake 
in life, and in his work he finds happiness. 
A sound body and a healthy mind generate 
/content. The pleasures which a man thus 
endowed enjoys, bring a keener zest than 
the epicure has ever known or can conceive 
| of. Another help to content is to value more 
| highly that which we have, and not to place 


superior to circumstances, my mind is not | a fictitious value upon those things which we 
always serene. But the schooling is not | have not, but vainly aspire after. In many 
without its value, for it is worth while to | cases, were the exchange effected, we should 
obtain control over self. The real struggle | immediately pray to return to our former 
lies with petty annoyances. While we theo- | state. And, again, let the idea sometimes 
rise how to scale the mountain we stumble | enter our minds that of such things as we 
over the molehill, forgetting that the moun- | have we are unworthy. No man has a right 
tain raised by an enemy is not of absolute | to covet wealth, honour, or power, unless he 
necessity so troublesome as the molehill cast | has proved himself a wise custodian and 
up by a friend. steward of the treasure already committed to 

To sum up the whole matter, then, how | his charge. What man, thus questioning 
are we to subdue our discontents ? Hear what | himself, can affirm that in all respects he has 
old Dekker says, when he sings so musically | well and perfectly acquitted himself of his 
of this much-prized ‘‘ sweet content :”— responsibilities ? 

Once more, a humble but not a servile 
spirit is a great begetter of content. It 
prepares us for either bright or adverse 
fortune, and enables us to preserve, amidst 
all change, a calm and equable temperament. 
And, lastly, we should not forget the insuf- 
| ficiency of those things for which we crave 
| to insure happiness and a contented spirit. 
| Alexander the Great, and the insatiable, had 
| still room for ambition when he had con- 


** Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
O sweet content! 





“ Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring ? 
sweet content! 
Swimmest thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears ? 
O punishment! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O sweet content!”’ 
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quered the world; nay, he was more miser- 
able than when he set out upon his victorious 
career—so irretrievably wretched must that 
man be to whom life has nothing more to 
offer. 


“Give me neither poverty nor riches,” 
was the cry of one; and the same aspiration, 
carried through all the affairs of life, is the 
truest and noblest step we can make to- 
wards the golden mean of ‘‘ sweet content.” 

G. BARNETT SMITH. 
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WILD 
FOR BOYS 


H OW long have our lips been purple and 
our fingers pink, stained with the de- 
lightful juices of berries which never clog, 
plucked beside streams and woods and eaten 
at the same table at which blackbird and 
chaffinch dine? No doubt all are boys and 
girls, whatever their. age, who twist themselves 
round the boles of trees, leap over the moun- 
tain torrents with long crooks, crawl up 
rough precipices, or thread dripping woods 
to cull wild fruits in their season; but the 
boys and girls who speak for themselves here 
are those who wend their way home from 
school in the long sunny days of summer 
or the soberer evenings of autumn in rural 
parishes where acres are numerous and inha- 
bitants few. 

With rain-washed faces we went out a- 
maying while our very vacant stomachs had 
to content themselves with leaves and roots. 
So we chewed wood-sorrel, and dug for earth- 
nuts, and put cress between leaves of buttered 
cake. But by-and-by came June and July, 
and as we groped for trouts at the edge of 
mossy flower-crested boulders, we espied 
among tufts of heather, or under fragrant 
birches on the sloping banks, that bilberries 
or blaeberries were ripe; so with cautious 
eyes for adders we unwound our tucked-up 
trousers, crawled through beds of sweet moun- 
tain fern, or bruised the perfume out of the 
thyme which was making ant hillocks red. 
Fingers, tongues, and lips kept time while 
sunny showers and rainbows came and went, 
while larks were singing in chorus and disks 
of wild roses were growing broader. When 
parched lips were sufficiently moistened we 
girls folded up stores of purple berries in our 
daidles, or long pinafores, and so many of us 
boys whose bonnets were not mere riddles 
let ourselves down precipitous banks with 
southern exposures and harvested the wild 
strawberries. 

And now we cross the stream. How 
warm it is! Drop a stone into the dark 
brown water of the pool and the sound will 
tell how deep it is. It is the signal for a 
dive, and soon we are screaming and flutter- 


FRUIT. 
AND GIRLS. 


ing, dancing in the fresh flood or running 
races over the daisies of the long level holm, 
drying ourselves in the sun. 

We held out our tanned fingers to August, 
for it filled them with varieties. There was 
a squalling as of rooks among the bird-cherry 
or hagberry trees, and amid the crackling of 
branches our cheeks, lips, and fingers got 
inked all over with the juice of the astringent 
little black dots, many of whose stones slip- 
ping over the gullet gave gastric juice a hard 
pull. Roadside, woodside, burnside mean- 
time glowed with raspberries, or hindberries, 
of finer flavour than those in gardens; and 
were it not for greedy worms that breed with- 
in them and the persistent demand for them 
made by parched haymakers and travelling 
tinkers, who spoil as much as they pluck, 
we could have lived all day on bread, milk, 
and raspberries, and taken others home in 
rush-woven baskets for the babies. 

Away, far up in the moors, on Saturdays 
and holidays, where water-kelpies haunt the 
mossy burns and tarns, the shepherds’ boys 
show us where cranberries grow. They are 
not easily found, for their stetns trail low 
and would go through the eye of a needle. 
The croak of the blackcock, the whirr of the 
partridge, the scream of the curlew or whaup, 
the cry of the snipe or heather-bleet, the note 
of the moss-cheeper, the quavering bleat of 
lambs separated from their mothers, the hum 
of the bee, the sweet scent from the cut bog 
hay, the smell of peat-reek from the shepherd- 
boys’ clothes, all mingle together as we walk or 
wade, sometimes through heather, sometimes 
through rush or brake, sometimes through 
little woods rough with stony spaces, where 
we wonder why the bells of the foxglove are 
so pretty, and how few stings we would get 
for how much honey if we harried the bees’ 
byke or nest in the old hollow stump. 

September and vacation-time has come, 
and the wild cherries, or geans, as we cali 
them, are getting first glittering red and then 
glittering black and ripe. Few were the 
songs of blackbirds and thrushes in spring, 
for the frightfully cold winter seemed to have 
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nearly killed them out, and so the dainty wild 
cherries have been plentiful this year. The 
sixth standard boys are on the topmost bran- 
ches, the fifth in the middle, and the weaker- 
kneed classes below. There is no wild fruit 
like geans. Our throats are as black as the 
back of an oven with them, and we can never 
get enough. What trees are yon, looking 
rusty red at bow-shot distance, though the 
change of leaf has not yet come? We know 
what gives them that colour. It is the berries 
of the rowan, or mountain-ash, that are now 
growing ripe and gay. How often this tree 
grows just where landscape-painters would 
have planted it, hanging over cascades or 
holding on amid the clefts of the rocks! In 
spring we girls stuck the globe-flower in our 
hair, having first unfolded its petals, that seem 
unwilling to share the light. In summer we 
pinned dog-roses to our breasts, and now we 
have necklaces of rowan berries as red as 
coral. But when we eat our necklaces they 


seg, or set our teeth on edge, they are so sour. 
The berries of the guelder-rose, dog-berries 
in our parlance, are as pretty and as lustrous, 
but they must not be eaten; and after all they 
taste like water with ever so little sugar. 
October, with shorter days, creeps over our 
woods, making the trees by the water-courses 


and around the fine houses like the colours 
around the setting sun. But still the pas- 
tures are as green as they were in May, and 
afford a fine setting for the coloured foliage 
and the russet hues of the withering brakes. 
Wayside and woodside bramble - berries 
slowly begin to get red and then dark and 
delicious, and at the end of the month we 
might have of them to preserve, but that in 
spring the bushes are mercilessly cut down 
because their long thorns tear the wool off 
the sheep. Choops—that is, the heps of the 
wild-roses—oval or round, smooth or hairy, 
must not delay us too much, for twilight 
comes too soon. What time the haws of 
the thorn-trees get soft and mealy, when you 
see the blackcock and squirrel among their 
branches, ere the Evil One has touched them 
on All Hallows Eve, you may, after eating to 
pleasure, have bushels of them to adorn toy- 
houses or patterns sculptured in the river- 
sand. 

Do you ask who these are, with little 
pillow-slips over their arms, all zigzagging in 
the direction of the hazel covers ? 

These are boys and girls making for the 
nut harvest. When the harvest is plentiful 
we attack the scraggy wood as soldiers 
taking a city by assault. Mounted on each 
other’s shoulders we shake the trees, we bend 








the branches, and by hook or by crook we 
gather the nutty clusters in. The wood- 
cutters on the other side of the glen and the 
old woman and girl raising potatoes in the 
croft below have stopped work to look at 
the half-dozen roe-bucks whose noontide nap 
we have broken, and who are now bounding 
over grassy glade and whinstone fence far 
more gracefully than any horse over a hurdle. 

The crab apples and the bullaces have 
also their admirers, but they grow only in 
favoured spots, far apart, and are not ripe 
until the time ofturnip raising. The bullaces 
this year are in the middle of a field grazed 
by an uncanny bull, whose bellowing is as 
those of Bashan. Who dare tack and veer 
around those awful horns? None but the 
brave, and that by setting sentinels, as rooks 
do when plundering our potatoes in spring. 
The crab-trees, too, are dangerously near the 
laird’s big house. ‘The laird has a warlike 
Roman nose, runs well for his years, and 
shakes terribly by the neck the unlucky boy 
he catches on his policies. Girls only care 
for the crab-trees’ beautiful blossoms, but 
boys eat anything and will go miles for 
juniper berries, and dangle by each other’s 
legs down the sides of precipitous linns for 
stone-brambles, or climb high hills and lose 
themselves in mists for cloudberries. Have 
you everseen them? Knot-berries we call 
them, colour of an orange and taste of a 
plum. They fled to the hills when the warm 
period set in after the glaciers went away, 
and won’t come down to grow in the vales. 

As the year draws to a close, berries and 
berry-hunting wear past, except the sloes, 
that are never palatable till touched with 
frost, unless you pull them and ripen them 
in meal. Close on Christmas, big brothers 
apprenticed in towns scour the woods for 
holly-berries for the shop-windows. On some 
sunny Saturday in mid-winter the purple 
bloom feebly revisits our lips and tips our 
fingers*and then fades away, not again to 
appear until birds are fledged and grasses 
are in seed. While a drop of ink remains 
it may be as well to explain that there are 
still fairies who are fond of us ragged red- 
cheeked urchins, with our dishevelled locks, 
touching with their wands our banquets in 
the fields and giving them a bloom, flavour, 
and perfume inexpressible ; but if you ex- 
change rags for silks, and sit on cushions 
ready to be served, or even offer money, the 
fairy won’t touch the choicest fruits that ever 
boy or bird desired, and so the charm of 
them passes away. 

JAMES SHAW. 
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PRAYER, WITH THANKSGIVING. 








PRAYER, WITH THANKSGIVING. 


A Hardest Sermon. 
By THE DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God.’”’—Puit. iv. 6. 
AST autumn but one—and, more or | circumstances. In the time of our urgent 
less, last autumn too—many were doubt- | necessity we are indeed to turn most earnestly 

ful whether there ought to be, in our parish | to prayer; but with our prayer we are to 
churches, any harvest thanksgiving at all: | join thanksgiving. Let us mark his language 
and of course it was right and proper that | exactly. 
each parish should decide this question in its| _ We are, he says, to be “careful for no- 
own way. As to the sentiment, however, of | thing,” that is, anxiously, distractedly careful 
thankfulness in the heart, there could not | for nothing. We are to confide in God at all 
with propriety, then or at any other time, | times. ‘ In everything by prayer and suppli- 
have been any doubt at all. cation,” we are “to let our requests be made 

Under the depression caused by a defec-| known” to Him. Prayer—supplication—re- 
tive harvest it is very natural to say, “ This | guest. Nothing could be more copious or 
is a time, not of plenty, but of want ; and if| full of meaning than this accumulation of 
not a time of positive want, it isa time of} words. “ Prayer,” I suppose, denotes the 
much anxiety, lest plenty should be altogether | attitude of mind in which we present our- 
denied to the coming winter. It is a time, | selves before God; “supplication,” the act 
not for praise but for prayer.” If such lan- | of soliciting His aid; and “requests,” the 
guage, indeed, is to be taken literally, as | several subjects of this solicitation. But there 
expressing the whole of the case, then, to be |is another phrase in the sentence, “ with 
consistent, we should be obliged to say in| thanksgiving.” It is the phrase to which I 
a prosperous autumn (and we should, most|now call your attention. “Prayer with 
of us, shrink from saying it), “ This is a time | thanksgiving” is our present subject. 
for praise, not for prayer.” The combination of prayer with thanks- 

Now what I wish to urge is, that every | giving is a great Scriptural principle, and a 
time for prayer is also a time for praise: and | great principle of the Christian life. Thank- 
that every time for praise is also a time for | fulness gives warmth and power, cheerfulness 
prayer. Supplication and thanksgiving have | and hope, to our prayer. In proportion as 
a sacred affinity with one another, and ought | we are thankful, so shall we pray happily and 
never to be dissociated. This is the very topic | effectually. This is a truth well worthy of 
on which I desire to preach. Let us look on| our best attention at all times; and the 
this matter closely in the light of the harvest. | blessing of the harvest recommends it with a 

If opinions were really expressed delibe- | most welcome emphasis now. 
rately to this effect, that gratitude is hardly} That the Christian life is a life of prayer 
natural when the harvest is defective, this | we all know very well. We are directed to 
would seem to proceed on the assumption | pray unceasingly. Whatever our rule or our 
that our thankfulness is to be proportionate | practice may be as to the act of prdyer, we 
to our actual supply of good things, not to; are always to be in the spirit of prayer; and 
our confidence in God. I know no valid| this we are taught, not by precept only, but 
reason why the poor should not be as thank- | by example. Every saint, of whom we ever 
ful as the rich. In the actual experience of! heard or read, in the Bible or anywhere else, 
life we certainly find the sentiment of praise | lived in the habit of prayer. Cornelius, the 
warmer and more lively among the poor than | leader and the pattern of all Gentile Chris- 
among the rich. Our Heavenly Father gives | tians, “ prayed unto God continually.” Our 
to us what He knows to be best for us. His | Lord Himself—who, though He took our 
beneficent laws sustain us all. Be it much, | sins upon Him, knew not that urgency which 
or be it little, all comes from Him; and for| actual sin lays on ws for the mecessity of 
His goodness it is our bounden duty always | prayer—He is our Supreme Guide in the 
to praise Him. path, not only of holiness and beneficence, 

At all events St. Paul’s language, in his | but likewise of prayer. 
Epistle to the Philippians, gives no sanction This life of prayer, however, is not easy 
to the omission of thankfulness under any | of attainment: and we sometimes forget that 
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thankfulness is a sure help, a divinely-ap- 
pointed help, towards the attaining of it. I 
have said that this joining of thanksgiving 
with supplication is a Scriptural principle. 
We shall easily impress this fact on our minds 
by two very familiar and ,obvious illustrations. 

What is the broad characteristic feature of 
the Psalms? I suppose that any one, if 
called to answer this question promptly and 
at once, would say that their broad charac- 
teristic feature is that they are a combination 
of supplication with praise. The combina- 
tion is so close, that we are constantly pass- 
ing from the one to the other. At one 
moment we are engaged in déep earnest 
entreaty: at the next we utter our bright 
joyous acknowledgment of God’s mercy and 
goodness. The voices of prayer and praise 
are so closely associated together in the 
Psalms, that we cannot separate them. I 
need hardly give examples of this great 
Biblical fact. Our daily Church services 
supply them perpetually. , 

And let it be remembered that the Psalms 
are not simply an instruction to us, as to 
what the character of our devotions ought 
to be. They are this, of course, but they 
are more. They are the living voice of the 
experience of saints taught of God. The 
Psalms are biography. When we listen to 
such sentences as these following one another 
in their beautiful changes—“I cry with my 
whole heart: hear me, O Lord, I will keep 
Thy statutes. Hear my voice, O Lord, ac- 
cording to Thy lovingkindness : ny lips shall 
speak of Thy praise, when Thou hast taught 
me Thy statutes: O let my soul live and it 
shall praise Thee ”—we hear in this alterna- 
tion the expression of the instinct of the 
devout soul in the old Hebrew Church. 

And the other Biblical illustration is fur- 
nished to us by the teaching and the example 
of St. Paul. He has given to us our text: and 
it is natural for us to observe how he enforces 
it by his words and his life. 

“ Be careful for nothing: but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God.” 
This he says, as we have seen, to the Philip- 
pians. “Continue in prayer, and watch in 
the same with thanksgiving.” ‘This he says 
to the Colossians. And the same conjunc- 
tion occurs again and again, sometimes in 
lengthened exhortations, sometimes in short 
pointed proverbial sentences. To quote 
only one of the latter instances, he says to 
the Thessalonians, in two consecutive pre- 
cepts : “ Pray without ceasing ; in everything 





And his life was an expression of the 
principle which he gives to us in words. Mark 
how he begins nearly all his Epistles. In 
almost all of them, including that which is 
now before us, we find at the outset, in 
various forms, that combination which meets 
us in the most compact form at the opening 
of the Epistle to Philemon: “I shank my 
God, making mention of thee always in my 
prayers.” But I turn -to the Acts of the 
Apostles, and from very distinct scenes on the 
shore of the Mediterranean I gather indica- 
tions of this Apostle’s tendency to turn, with 
the readiness of an old and easy habit, alike 
to prayer and to praise. See him at Miletus, 
on his parting from the Ephesian elders : 
“When he had thus spoken, he kneeled 
down and frayed with them all.” See him 
again, at a later point of the same voyage, 
on the departure from Tyre: “ They all 
brought us on our way, with wives and 
children, till we were out of the city; and 
we kneeled down on the shore and frayed.” 
But look now at a very different scene. On 
the coast of Malta a large crowd on a 
shattered vessel are in danger of shipwreck. 
St. Paul encourages them with the hope of 
safety, and urges them, after their “long 
abstinence,” to recruit their strength ; and 
“he took bread and gave thanks in the 
presence of them all.” And once more 
watch him, after he has landed at Puteoli, as 
he goes northward, with other prisoners, to 
Rome. At Appii Forum and at the Three 
Taverns certain Christian brethren came to 
meet him, “‘ whom, when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage.” Such 
occasions show the habit of the mind and 
heart. St. Paul turns instinctively both to sup- 
plication and thanksgiving. Prayer and praise 
are the companions of his daily walk. In 
the living experience of the man we see that 
combination which he urges upon us all with 
such affectionate exhortation. And we must 
not forget what took place at Philippi, the 
very city to which this letter was addressed. 
In the dungeon at midnight Paul and Silas 
“ prayed and sang praises unto God.” 

I am asking you to think of thanksgiving 
as a reinforcement of prayer—as a powerful 
help to us, when we find it hard to pray. In 
the nature of things this doctrine must be 
true. For“eensider what religious thanks- 
giving really is. It is far more than mere 
cheerfulness of spirit. It is different, too, 
from mere gratitude to man. We shall easily 
see what true Christian thanksgiving is, if we 
call to mind four of its distinguishing features. 





give thanks.” 





In the first place it implies adsolute de- 
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pendence upon God. When we thank God for 
what He has given to us, we acknowledge 
that He has given to us what we could not 
obtain for ourselves—that from Him, and 
Him only, descends “ every good and perfect 
gift”—that it is He, and He only, “ who 
giveth us all things richly to enjoy.” This 
state of mind is essential to true religious 
thanksgiving. All thought of self-dependence 
is laid aside. We remember that He freely 
bestows on us all things, that He can 
open the windows of blessing in heaven, and 
that He can close them. Without this con- 
dition of mind there is no true religious thank- 
fulness on our part, as from creatures to the 
Creator. 

But, secondly, another essential element in 
Christian thanksgiving is Joving confidence in 
God. When we offer to Him praise, we 
recognise not only His power, but His good- 
ness. Having received mercy and faveur 
from Him, we feel that we are safe in His 
hands. We could not really praise Him at 
all, in the true sense of the word, unless there 
were in our hearts this confidence, and some 
measure at least of this love. 

But with these two parts of the correct 
description of thankfulness, having reference 
to the character of God, we must combine 
two other elements, having reference to our- 
selves. They correspond respectively with 
the former: and, like them, they are essential. 

First, there is the consciousness of our own 
utter weakness and want. ‘This, in ourselves, 
is the counterpart, so to speak, of our sense of 
absolute power as residing in God. Gratitude 
to man is a noble sentiment. The absence 
of gratitude to the fellow-men who have 
served us is proverbially marked by severe 
blame. But we too can do service to our 
fellow-men ; and can obtain, or can at least 
desetve, their gratitude. In the presence, 
however, of Almighty God—viewing ourselves 
as simply standing before Him—what can we 
do to benefit Him? We are absolutely 
nothing, and less than nothing, in His sight. 
All power belongs to Him. Our condition 
is one of absolute weakness. It is only from 


the consciousness of this deep deficiency and | 


helplessness on our part that the incense of 
true thanksgiving can arise. 

But, once more, the consciousness of un- 
worthiness and sin is another constituent of 
true thanksgiving, which must by no means 
be overlooked. And this sense of unwor- 
thiness, on the one hand, is the correla- 
tive of our apprehension of God’s infinite 
goodness on the other. Even in ordinary 
human dealings with mankind the sense of ; 





demerit largely enhances the debt of grati- 
tude for benefits received. How much more 
must this be the case, when we remember 
that our Heavenly Father loads us daily 
with unnumbered blessings, and that we have 
been ungrateful and disobedient, that we have 
dishonoured Him before men, and in our 
hearts wandered from Him, though He has 
been ever drawing us to Himself! We 
have sinned, though “He has been merciful : 
and He pardons, though we have sinned. 
In proportion as we feel these two facts to be 
true we must be thankful; and unless we do 
in some degree feel them to be true, we can- 
not be really thankful, in the religious sense 
of the term. 

Now take these four ingredients, if I may 
use that expression, of real religious thanks- 
giving—absolute dependence upon God, 
loving confidence in God, the sense of our 
own weakness and want, and the conscious- 
ness of unworthiness ar.d sin—and you will 
see at once that they are the ingredients of 
prayer likewise. Why do we pray? Because 


| we are aware of our sin, because we know 
| our own weakness, because we know that 


God is all-powerful, and because we have con- 
fidence in His goodness. Our thanksgiving 
then comes from the same sources as our 
prayer. Though at first sight they are very 
different from one another, yet there is an 
essential affinity between the two. Thanks- 
giving then must strengthen prayer. 

We might follow this thought with ad- 
vantage as a subject of philosophical inquiry ; 
and we might draw illustrations of it even 
from physical science; for we know how 
—within that department of study—the same 
ingredients, in different proportions, will pro- 
duce results which indeed have an essential 
affinity with one another and yet visibly 
differ in their character. But here I only 
urge, by the simplest argument, the force of 
which any one can see by an easy exercise of 
thought, that thanksgiving must be a help to 
prayer ; hence that it is our duty and interest, 
while we “ continue in prayer,” to “ watch in 
the same with thanksgiving.” 

This is a law of the Christian life: and 
there are times when its persuasion comes 
before us with peculiar freshness and force. 

Such a moment is that, with which we 
are very familiar, when in the ordinary course 
of the Church Service we receive our invita- 
tion to the Holy Communion. While draw- 
ing nigh to God in this sacrament, of course 
we pray. We plead the great all-prevailing 
sacrifice, through which alone we have hope. 
But on this occasion, above all others, we 
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pray with thanksgiving. This sacrament is, 
in its name and in its nature, the Aucharist. 
We joyfully then acknowledge the inestim- 
able gift which God has bestowed upon us ; 
and in the strength of this joy our prayers 
become strong. ‘ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all the benefits He hath done 
unto me? I will take the cup of salvation 
and will call upon the name of the Lord.” 

And to turn from our religious experience 
in connection with Divine worship to our 
common personal daily life, another time 
when this conjunction of thanksgiving with 
prayer comes to us as a great blessing is at 
the beginning of each morning. The day is 
fresh; but the heart is not fresh. All is 
gloomy within, when the light of Nature 
without is brightest. The cares press heavily 
upon us, before the duties themselves begin. 
We feel the utmost need of prayer, but we 
find it hard to pray. At such a time let us 
count up God’s mercies, and the enumera- 
tion will open the fountains of prayer. There 
is always a bright side of things, if only we 
have the courage to seek it. 

“Tis always morning somewhere in the world.” * 


But the courage for this search is some- 
times wanting, and all is dark despond- 
ency in the heart, just when the morning 
is most cheerful and fresh. At such a time 
we are very apt to reckon up and add 
together and make the most of our troubles 
and difficulties. It is a very bad kind 
of arithmetic; and the Divine arithmetic 
of the Psalms is better. I have known a 
physician prescribe to a nervous patient, for 
the beginning of the day, the repetition of part 
of the 103rd Psalm. “ Praise the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me praise His 


holy name. Praise the Lord, O my soul, | 


and forget not all His benefits.” What could 


be better for us, or more invigorating, if we | 


wish in the early hours of the day to lift up 
our hearts in prayer and supplication ? 

And another such occasion is the time 
of the harvest. We were to consider our 
subject—the combination of thanksgiving 


with prayer—in the light of the harvest. The | 
remembrance of this present blessing is, in’| 
fact, the very reason why these words are | 


spoken. In other years, as we have remem- 
bered, this season has been a time of sadness 
and discouragement. ‘The products of the 
earth were, as men speak, defective. It was 
felt, and truly felt, that it was a time for sup- 
plication. But, as we have seen, this was no 


‘reason why it was not likewise a time for 


thanksgiving. Every time for prayer is like- 


* This line has been adopted as a motto for a sundial. 


wise a time for praise. Nay, we may go 
farther than this. With the well-trained Chris- 
tian heart the time of need and trial is spe- 
cially a time for praise. We have reason to 
thank our Heavenly Father earnestly, when 
He touches us with His chastening hand. 
We recollect the words of our Christian poet : 


*“ Thankful for all God takes away, 
Humbled for all He gives.” 

Many hearts, in bad times, coming before 
God in prayer and under a sense alike of 
their own necessity and of His goodness, 
have become, in the exercise of that prayer, 
warm with thanksgiving. I imagine the fol- 
lowing words from one of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, were last year, and the year betore, 
quoted at many harvest festivals, and were 
felt to be a true expression of Christian feel- 
ing. “ Though the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vine, the labour 
of the olive shall fail and the fields shall 
yield no meat; the flock shall be cast off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stall ; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will 
joy in the God of my salvation.” 

A natural impulse tells us in harvest time 
to be thankful. Yet let us bear in mind our 
Scriptural exhortations to the combining of 
prayer with thanksgiving, and our Scriptural 
examples of this holy combination. It is a 
most necessary admonition that in the midst 
of our thanksgiving we do not cease to pray. 
Every time for praise is also a time for 
prayer. And we may advance to a further 
point than this. The well-trained Chris- 
tian heart is conscious that the time of 
abundant blessing is especially a call to 
humility and watchfulness, and therefore to 
prayer. On many occasions does the Chris- 
tian find that he must take refuge in prayer 
from the danger of prosperity. ‘The remem- 
brance of these truths will give sobriety to 
| our joy, and will make it safe for us to sur- 
| render ourselves freely and without reserve to 
| whatevercheerfulnessand encouragement may 
| be around us. There are words in another 
| Hebrew prophet which fitly sum up what 
both Nature and Religion urge us to say at 
such a time: “Fear not, O land, be glad 
and rejoice: for the Lord will do great things, 
. . . . for the pastures of the wilderness do 
| spring, for the tree beareth her fruit, the fig- 
| tree and the vine do yield their strength. 
| Be glad, then, ye children of Zion, and 
| rejoice in the Lord your God. ... . The 
| floors shall be full of wheat, 
shall eat in plenty and be satisfied,.... 
and ye shall know that I am in the midst of 
Israel, and that I am the Lord your God.” 
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A Bartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, AUTHOR OF ‘* LORNA DOONE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE ISLAND ROCKS, 


PSE with air, and sparkling ways, and 
melodies of water, Island Glen, ona 
sunny day, is a place to sit in patiently. The 
river breaking through a fissure of the hills, 
with two dark tors to guard it, divides, among 
vast blocks of granite, into myriad gleam and 
shade. Standing up in scores of tons, the 
granite scorns the water,-as a thing that 
has come to cool its feet, and may dribble 
below its instep. The water, believing in its 
own business, and heedless of stony con- 
tempt, comes on, with a thousand checks, but 
at every check, scattering bright loquacity. 
The gravity of grey-bearded boulders only 
makes it leap the more, and spread in tum- 
bling shelves around them, to meet again 
in some calm pool. 

In spite of hard rocks, there is brushwood 
here, and even some leafy attempt of trees. 
Dwarf oak, birch, and alder, nestle, below 
the brown ravage of the upland gales ; with 
the kind encouragement of the stream, across 
whose spray they shed their own. And here, 
beside the white foam, glisten scarlet waves 
of mountain-ash, a companion cascade of 
coral. 

Under the largest tree, that lapped the 
water, both with root and branch, Gruff 
Howell sat, with his long gun, waiting for 
young Squire Westcombe. He was think- 
ing of his own sad plight, and the tangle 
he was stepping into, less through love of 
justice perhaps, than fear of sad injustice. 
For he knew that not his licence only, 
but his liberty was imperilled, by the free- 
doms of the outlaws now assembling at 
the ‘Rayen.’ It behoved him however to 
be very wary, in his dealings with that 
crew; unless he were resigned (which as 
yet, he was not) to contribute personally to 
the nurture of the young birds on the ivied 
crag. Gruff was a resolute man, but owed 
his life to himself, and his native land. 

These reflections had given him pause, and 
made him regret, in the clear sunlight, the 
gratitude of his moonlight mood. His life 
had been saved, by the courage of another; 
and he certainly had, for a limited period, 
felt a sort of gratitude. This strange feeling 
—the rarest of all our sensations, and the 
most fugitive—was now beginning to be 


explained away by the larger logic of the 
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tranquil mind. “He pulled me out of a bog, 
it is true; but why did he do it? Why, to 
please himself. Of course he got wet, but 
not half so wet as I was. It was 2 wonder 
that he hooked me, for he never ventured out 
of his own depth. And after all, I had better 
have’ gone down, than found things, as they 
were, when I got home. He did not even 
know who I was—pooh, pooh! One may 
make too much fuss of things. I am thank- 
ful, of course, and all that. But still, I am 
not going out of my way about it. What I 
have to consider is, what will be most for my 
own good. And unless I see my way to 
something, I am not going to put my life in 
danger. Anybody might have done it. I 
would have done it for him, and never men- 
tioned it. Directly you come to look fairly 
at it, tis an accident, not an obligation. It 
will be very nasty of him, if he thinks I owe 
him anything.” 

John Westcombe did not think that Mr. 
Howell owed him anything. He was not 
come here to obtain reward for his little 
service in saving Wife; and he did not even 
expect to hear anything to care about. 
Having been asked to come, he came; for 
the place suited well with his land-falls ; and 
he thought to hear some trifle, more to 
interest, than concern him. With his strong 
light step, he came across the rocks, balanc- 
ing his gun upon his shoulder; while the 
lemon-coloured setter, having found a retired 
watering-place, lay down in it, and lapped, 
and with his ears adrip, cherished a pious, 
but futile hope, that his fleas would go float- 
ing down the river. 

“TI hope you are none the worse for your 
wetting,” said Westcombe, as soon as he 
descried the other man; “it was a long 
way to walk home, with wet clothes on.” 

“No sir, I find myself all the better ;” the 
Innkeeper answered, with a lift of finger half- 
way towards his cowskin cap; “I had got a 
bit of a cold coming on; but the peat-water 
seem to have took ’un away.” 

“I have heard of that more than once. 
No doubt there is some good reason for it. 
The peat-water never is so cold as the river- 
water, I believe. But you asked me to come, 
about something.” 

“So I did, sir; so I did. But a ticklish 
thing for me to talk of, and requires under- 
standing. Perhaps you have heard of Cap- 
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tain Larks, not far from where you pulled 
me out. He lies to the bottom of it. But 
least said, soonest mended. What concern 
to you or I, if they put a bullet into him?” 

“Tt would be a very great concern to me, 
and to you too—I should hope—to dream of 
such an atrocious murder. Speak out, Howell. 
You had better tell me all.” 

“My own belief is,’ said Gruff, quite 
‘calmly, “that it isn’t the Captain they are 
after. What good could he be, to any of 
them? But I hear them say, that he hath a 
young daughter, a very fine-looking maid in- 
deed ; and betwixt you and I sir, excusing my 
opinion, what they wants most is to get hold 
of Missy. However I better say no more. 
Least said, soonest mended.” : 

“You are wrong there,” said Jack, with 
his eyes so fierce, that Howell went further 
back, under the tree. “ Either you will tell 
me all you know, or I will pitch you from 
this rock into that black hole ; and out you 
don’t come again, my fine fellow. Tush for 
your gun—I will snap it in two.” 

He wrenched the man’s gun from his hand 
as he spoke, and struck his knee under the 
breech, to snap it across the stock; but the 
man looked at him piteously, and did not 
move. 

“Very well,” said Westcombe; “I will 
spare it. I don’t want to spoil a fine gun, 
if Ican help it. But make up your mind, 
that I will stand no nonsense. I had no 
right to threaten your life, my man; and I 
am sorry that I did so, for it was a cowardly 
thing to do. But unless you carry out your 
promise, I will march you to my father’s 
house; and to jail you go, as a thieves’ 
accomplice. Make your choice, in one 
minute, Howell. Iam not in a mood to be 
trifled with.” 

This was plain enough without words ; but 
the old man saw that there was room for rea- 
son, as the young one recovered self-control. 

‘You can march me wherever you please,” 
he said, as if he must put up with tyranny; 
“because you are a young man, and I am an 
old one; and you are twice as big as me. 
‘ But for all that, you don’t get a word out of 
me ; without it is by fair means, Squire West- 
combe.” ; 

“T should like to know what you call 
‘fair means.’ If you mean bribery, you shall 
have none. Though of course, your behaviour 
would be borne in mind, when the licensing 
question arises. Else, you will have to quit 
for certain,as a notorious harbourer of thieves. 
Now make your choice in one minute, Grif- 
fith Howell.” 





“Well, sir, you leave little choice. But 
I care not much what comes of it. Nothing 
but one thing makes me to care to stick in 
that old rats” castle. One thing only ; and I 
daresay, nothing will come of it, as usual.” 

“Tell me what it is ; unless it is a secret.” 
Westcombe looked at him with a kindly 
heart, for he saw by the glisten of the old 
man’s eyes, that some tender feeling moved 
him. 

“ Nothing, sir. Only I was thinking of 
my son—a gadabout fellow, the same as I 
have been. But not a bad sort, Squire 
Westcombe. As fine a nature, as the Lord 
ever made.” 

“Let me know something about him ;” 
said Jack, with no pursuit of his own ends, 
but because he had that gift of interest in 
other people’s affairs, which made the Colonel 
so popular. 

“It is along tale, sir; and asad one. But 
a better soldier never lived, than my son 
Rees, in the Spanish country. He was in 
the light cavalry, five campaigns; and I 
followed the army as much for his sake, as 
to make my pickings out. Since the penny 
post came in, they brought me a letter from 
him. And I been in hopes to’ see him ever 
since ; and if I was driven out, from where 
I be, he might come, and he must go again.” 

“ You shall not be driven out. I will take 
care of that;” young Westcombe answered, 
as if he were the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions; “ all you have to do, my friend, is 
to tell me everything you know. Sooner or 
later, and perhaps very soon, a stop must be 
put to the lawless doings, that have been the 
disgrace of our neighbourhood. When you 
talk of danger to Captain Larks, and even 
to—to the members of his household, you 
must perceive that things are going much too 
far. Have you thrown in your lot with such 
miscreants ?” 

“ No, sir. 


But I have let them creep in 
round me, and order me out of my own 


house. There was only one at first, and he 
paid me fair, and came for his letters, and all 
that. There seemed tobe no harm. It was 
no concern of mine to know him from the 
man in the moon ; and so long as he brought 
no others, I put up with it; though I guessed 
that he wasa wild one. It was not my place 
to betray him, was it, though I guessed that 
he was a bad one?” 

“Certainly not. You were quite right 
there. As long as he behaved well on your 
premises, it was no concern of yours. You 
stood in the position of a host to him.” 

“So I did, sir’; reasonably, and by sound 
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interpretation. _But when he began to make 
a feasting place of my poor inn, and bring 
stolen sheep there, and black sheep from the 
mines to eat them, it was a different pair of 
shoes. I found myself put against the law, 
and the law put against me, more and more. 
And when I was ordered about, like a slave, 
and had to be out of bed all night, and could 
not even get my money z 

“ Ah, that was very bad indeed. The least 
they could do, was to pay upon the nail.” 

“ That they did not, sir. And if I saida 
word, they would roast me, in front of my 
own joints—leastwise what they makes me 
cook forthem. Ithave come to sucha pitch, 
that I can’t abide it. Why, what do you 
think their last move is? ‘The craze of the 
world is free-trade now; and free they make 
with my trade. Everyone may have of me 
everything he likes, pretty much at his own 
figure, and then they come and clear my till 
for me. They tell me that is the true free- 
trade. Squire, it is time to put a stop to it.” 


“It shall he stopped ;” Jack Westcombe 
answered, stamping on thegranite, as he spoke. 
“We hold a warrant now against one fellow ; 
General Punk himself came with it ; because 
there had been a good many before ; but 
nothing was ever done with them. So my 


father locked it up, till needed; and the 
General has been ill ever since. You might 
as well throw it into the fire, as give it to the 
‘police,’ to execute. But it is quite new, 
and it should do something. We have found 
out his right name at last—‘ Guy Wenlow ;’ 
they had it ‘ George’ before.” 

“ For sure now, that made it all wrong ;” 
said Howell, with a Welshman’s nicety in 
law; “we call him ‘the black gentleman ;’ 
for a gentleman he must have been, some 
day. You never saw-any man so knowing 
of his vittles; which downright proves the 
gentleman. But who is to catch him, sir? I 
won’t be party to it. Although he has carried 
on with me, too bad.” . 

“ Howell, I respect your feelings there. 
Treachery is of all things the lowest. You 
shall not be asked to do anything of that 
sort, upon your own premises. At the same 


time, you may, in all fairness, tell me what 


Other- 
How 


their designs are upon Captain Larks. 
wise, you become a party to them. 
many of them are there ?” 

“Four, sir. All of them desperate ‘men ; 
enough to overpower any household. Every- 
one of them carries his life in his hand ; and 
little he seems to care for it. Wenlow, as 
you call him, is the master of them, and can 
handle them as he pleases. Itis clear to my 





thinking, that he gets his orders from some 
one, who keeps out of sight, somebody with 
money, and some ends to serve; or why 
should he deal with such a gang? Captain 
Larks is at the bottom of it ; not to do things, 
but to be done by. Sir, do you know, what 
has crossed my mind? It was through my 
thinking of my son, that it came tome. From 
what I heard say, I made up my mind to 
have a good look at that Captain Larks with- 
out his knowing it. AndsoIdid. And if 
ever I saw a man well-known to me, in the 
times when the great fighting was, Captain 
Larks is the man, and no mistake.” 

‘‘We have no business with what he used 
to do;” Jack answered quickly, in his loyalty 
to Rose ; for he really feared, after many dark 
surmises, and hints from divers quarters, that 
the father of his beloved had done something 
beyond enquiry ; * the only question we have 
to deal with is—what do those fellows want 
with him ?” 

“Well, sir, that is more than I can say ;” 
replied the keeper of ‘the Raven;’ “ but 
something to dowith the old thing, most likely. 
They watch him close enough ; I can answer 
for.that. They don’t tell me, of course, what 
their orders are ; but I hear them talk more 
than they think of, I-believe their orders 
are to shoot him outright, if he tries to go off 
suddenly. But if they get wind of his- 
meaning to go, their plan is to carry off his. 
daughter, that he may stay at home to look 
for her. Anyhow he is not to go from home.” 

“Upon my word, a very pretty state of 
things!” Jack exclaimed so loudly, that the 
other put his hand up—“a gentleman is 
not to leave his own house, not to go about 
his own business even, without the permis- 
sion of a lot of sheep-stealers! Howell, I 
don’t believe a word of your nonsense.” 

“Well sir, please yourself about all that. 
Only I have told you my opinion, at the risk 
of my life ; and if you laugh at it, you can’t 
well blame me afterwards. Squire, I wish 
you good afternoon.” 

“No, you shall not do anything of the 
sort. Here you are, and here you stop, until 
I have something settled with you. What 
good do you do me; by vague warnings? I 
want to know how to stop the mischief, and 
to punish every mother’s son of them. If a 
scoundrel was scheming’ against me, to suit 
his own rascally purposes, do you think I 
wouldn’t have it out with him? And when 
it is done against those that I love, am I 
likely to run away, and let them do it? 
Howell, I shall go with you, to your house.” 

Whatever his licence may be, no man 
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desires to be consumed on his own premises. 
‘No sir,” said Howell; “it would make a 
great row; which is just the thing to be 
avoided. And what good could you do? 
You are strong enough, and brave enough to 
meet one man, I daresay. But here are four 
of them; and all with heavy fire-arms. You 
have saved my life, and I will not destroy 
yours ; which would be done at once, if you 
ran inamongthem. The ‘black gentleman’ 
has a liking for your father—that I know, 
from many things—but it would not keep 
him from blowing out your brains, sir, if you 
tried to cross him. You must bear in mind, 
how long he has lived out of doors; and that 
makes men think much less of life. I have 
been out of doors myself, for months together ; 
and life becomes a puff of air among such 
people.” 

“* What you say is sensible. And I have 
no right to bring you into danger. You 
have acted fairly and kindly by me ; and you 
shall have no reason to’ regret it. But the 
worst of it is, that I don’t see what to do. I 
am nothing of a hand at scheming. Tell me 
how to stop it, and it shall be done. My 
plan is to collar the ringleader, to lay Wen- 
low by the heels in jail.” 

“ Not at my house, sir,” Howell answered ; 
“not at my house, whatever youdo. There is 
no house within three miles of mine. I 
should be murdered, if you tried to do it 
there. But have him in his own place, if you 
can. No pack of hounds can come nigh an 
old Tor-fox; and no regiment could catch 
Bog-Wenlow.” 

“Rubbish! I should only like to join 
hands with a certain friend of mine, who 
knows that fellow, and within a week we’d 
have him fast enough. I don’t know him by 
sight, or I would have a shy at him im- 
mediately. He shifts about, here and there, 
and everywhere, they say; according to the 
weather, and his wants, or whims; but 
Cranmere is his head-quarters, I believe ; and 
I know Cranmere, as well as any one can 
know it. I have been there, several times 
to look for him.” 

“So you might, sir, fifty times ; and he be 
there all the time without you twigging him. 
I can give you a case of what I know to be a 
fact. He laid a guinea each with them other 
three chaps, that they would not find him 
there, if they searched all day; and he gave 
his honour to go on as usual, cook his dinner, 
smoke his pipe, sit out in the sun—if there 
would be any—and go on like a common 
turf-cutter. Well, sir, they hunted all day, 
and they vowed that there could not be a 





snipe there, out of mark, and that he was a 
liar, and they were blessed if they would pay, 
when sudden there he was in the middle of 
them, with one of them new-fangled pipes in 
his mouth, that are made of the froth of the 
sea, by all account. He had been there, all 
day, looking at them sometimes ; sometimes 
not concerned to do it.” 

“T don’t believe a rap of all that story,” 
said Jack, who. was hardened into disbelief, at 
Oxford ; “I don’t mean to say that you ex- 
aggerate at all. You believe it, no doubt, 
because you heard them tell it. And per- 
haps they believed it. But Idon’t. Unless the 
day was full of thick fog ; and of that there has 
not been much, you. know, for a most un- 
usual time. The springs are very low ; the 
bogs are down. Cranmere is only three or 
four miles from here. Howell, make your 
mind at ease. I shall have that fellow in a 
day or two. And of course, I shall hold you 
clear of it. Nobody shall know that I have 
even seen you.” 

“If I may ask you a favour, sir, it would 
be to leave it till myson comes home. Rees 
is the bravest man that ever stepped the 
earth, and might have been an officer, except 
for being bashful. He knows all the ins and 
outs of half the bogs on Dartmoor ; and the 
turn of his mind is, to catch the proper end 
of things. Not to go dwelling on this side- 
stroke, or on that; but to lay hold on the 
core of it, and pull it up to daylight. Ah, if 
he had only been bdrn, when I was, he would 
have stood next to the Duke, by now.” 

“Then I wish, with all my heart, that he 
was here,” said Jack, whose forehead was 
wrinkled with a world of doubts; “my 
father has been a great officer, but he waits 
for authority always.” 

“So he ought, sir; so he ought ; and I beg 
you to do the same, Squire Westcombe, con- 
cerning of my poor premises. I have put 
myself straight anyhow with you, sir.” 

“Yes, to a certain extent, you have. I 
shall take my own course; but I will keep 
you clear of trouble. You want to be off. 
Good-bye, my friend! Let me know at once, 
if your son comes home.” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—TWO PROUD MEN. 


In spite of all these turmoils on its banks, 
the Christow went on well, although the 
summer was so dryand long. For this water 
came from a noble depth of bog, purely 
inexhaustible; and the bell-ropes of the 
church, with three men upon a plank, had 
failed to give sign of its having any bottom. 
And not only so, but if anything happened 
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to choke the gullet of that bog, this fortunate 
brook possessed at least a dozen little 
pitchers, bedded in the hill-side, and with 
crystal radiance brimmed. Each had a very 
small supply to start with, and a stone could 
overwhelm, or a clot of dry rush bury it; 
but after a little run, they ran faster, and re- 
joicing leaped into one another’s bosoms. 

Therefore there still was green sward here, 
and green bushes waiving off all dreams of 
autumn, in the Captain’s garden, where the 
sun was mild. Refreshing sounds arose, 
through the brushwood overhanging; and 
the play of light was pleasant, in the channel 
of the shadows. But what heed do men pay 
to such trifles, when their minds are working, 
and their hearts are up? 

Two proud men stood, facing one another, 
on the quiet grass bank here, beside the little 
river. Not proud unjustly, neither manifest- 
ing pride, nor even conscious of it; though 
its power underlay every tone of their voices, 
and turn of their thoughts. In little things, 
there could have been no humbler men, 
none more gentle, self-possessed, and quick- 
hearted. . 

“Am I to understand, once and for all,” 
asked Colonel Westcombe, looking firmly at 
the other, whose eyes met his, with equal 
firmness ; “ that you refuse me any kind of 
explanation ?” 

“ Beyond any doubt, you must understand 
itso. Iam sorry thatit isso. But so it is, 
and must be.” 

“‘ Have you considered that it is not only 
your own question, but also that of others? 
‘That this set obstinacy wrecks the prospects 
of one who is dearer to you than yourself? 
I mean not only as concerns my son— 
though he loves her dearly, and would have 
made her happy—but also concerning all 
her chance of settling, in her own rank of 
life, with a man she could respect ?” 

“ All that I have thought of, not only now, 
but for years; and it grieves me deeply ; but 
it does not alter my resolve.” 

“ You admit that you could clear yourself, 
if you chose,” the Colonel’s glance was very 
keen, and almost stern; “ you admit that 
a word from you is the only thing needed, to 
make your daughter happy, with us or else- 
where ; as well as to set yourself right with the 
world ? And yet, from some miserable pride, 
you refuse it!” 

“I have not admitted anything of the 
kind. You have put your own construction 
upon the case. ‘And it is not for you, to talk 
of pride,” . 

“I see what you mean. You have rebuked 





me there, But only ftom the mest remantic 
point of view. Can you expect me to look 
over the position, in which you choose to 
stand ?” 

“No, Colonel Westcombe, I do not ;” Mr. 
Arthur answered calmly ; “ neither would I 
let you do so, if you wished it. The remedy 
is simple—have nothing more to say to us.” 

“ And you can put it all aside, like that? 
As if you had no flesh, or blood, in you!” 

“What else can you expect? It is the 

manner of the world—the world you belong 
to, and which governs now your actions. 
You scorn me, because I despise its opinions. 
You must act by its judgment. I act hy my 
own.” 
“I can believe of you,” Colonel West- 
combe answered, with a gaze of ‘deep 
astonishment, “ anything, and everything, 
when you talk thus, There is nothing that 
such a man may not do; because he is his 
own standard. But there never yet was any- 
one so wise and grand, as to measure himself 
aright by his own measure.” 

“That is the last thing, I would desire to 
do. I love the good opinion of all good 
men—and especially yours, Colonel West- 
combe.” .His voice was husky, and he 
turned away; then the Colonel, who was 
looking rather harshly at him, because he 
thought him arrogant, saw something in his 
eyes, to change the tone of thought and 
feeling towards him. 

‘My dear fellow, we have stood together, 
with our lives upon the wind; and caring 
for them as little as for the wind itself, In 
deadly peril, you saved me. But for your 
wonderful courage, I could not be here now, 
to speak to you. I hope that I never was a 
coward; but I could better believe it of 
myself, than of you. I beg you, as one who 
could love you as a brother—drop this dark 
mystery between us. If you forgot yourself 
once, tell me bravely. There are moments, 
when none of us know what wedo. Only 
sweep off the horrible notion of treachery, 
which was imported into that sad business— 
and I will face the world about it, side by 
side with you ; and your Rose, and my Jack, 
shall be happy together. Pole, as a dear 
friend ; I take your hand, and beg you.” 

Mr. Arthur turned to him, and concealed 
no longer the symptom of weakness in his 
bright brave eyes. Touched by the kind- 
ness of this old friend—the man of integrity, 
unspotted honour, wide fame, and large 
benevolence, he bowed his head, and said— 
“Give me one month longer. One month 
more is all I ask. And surely your son, 
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rather hasty as he is, will be able to endure 
one month of doubt.” 

“Jack is a hot-headed fellow,” said the 
Colonel, smiling, as he always did, when he 
had to say anything about his son; “ a 
month to Jack is as much as a twelvemonth 
to us, who know how time goes. Jack, 
upon the whole, has behaved most wonder- 
fully well, throughout the proceedings. You 
scarcely seem to understand my son ; but at 
least, you will do him justice there.” 

“Gladly I will;” answered Mr. Arthur; 
“*T have been rough to him, once or twice, as 
much for your sake, as my own. Because 
I knew how you would be vexed about this. 
But I will own to you, that if I had the 
choice of the world for my son-in-law, I 
would choose your son.” 

** Nobly said, most nobly said !” cried the 
Colonel, with great warmth seizing the hand 
of the Captain, and getting a good grip from 
it; “and I will tell you, my dear fellow, that 
though I have seen very little of your Rose, 
I love her, as I would love a daughter of my 
own. You may think me very hasty, and 
very sentimental. And it is not for me to 
say otherwise. But my judgment is con- 
sidered, by good judges, to be very sound 
and slow. May I tell Jack what you have 
said about him? He is slightly depressed, 
and rather melancholy. Perhaps you have 
found me harsh, through that. But what 
you have said of him will set him up 
again.” 

“Certainly, tell him. I owe him great 
amends. I was very short with him, when I 
caught him going on—you understand ; as 
we might have done, in our young days.” 

“Yes, yes. True enough, we never make 
allowances. We are bound to keep them 
down; we must scold and snub them. But 
when we come to think of it, we begin to 
feel, that we ought to have remembered what 
we used to do. What a pair they will make, 
if the Lord allows it! They seem to have 
been cut out, for one another. But we won’t 
tell them that, till it comes to smooth sailing. 
They shan’t see each other for a month; 
that is certain. At any rate, not with our 
approbation. Jack is under excellent dis- 
cipline—Punk observed it, with great admi- 
ration—though, now and then, he gets over 
‘me; and he can manage his mother, more 
than I can. However, we will put him upon 
his honour. He never fails of that—as you 
‘know.” 

“ Well,” replied the Captain, with a twinkle 
dn his eyes; ‘he would not be like his father, 
if he ever failed in that. And he is like his 





father ; and that set me in his favour, the 
first time he came to catch my fish.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed the Colonel, to whom 
a very obvious joke was none the less attrac- 
tive; “and he has caught your fish, your 
pet of all fishes. But he has not quite landed 
her yet. Time will show. But let us have 
patience. I am satisfied to leave it so. 
How glad I am, that I came to see you, at 
last !” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—SMINTHEUS, 


‘ SATURDAY, in its proper course came 
round, bringing to school-boys half-holiday 
(heightened with a lie-abed to-morrow), to 
working men wages, and intellectual delights, 
to women a haste to go marketing, and an 
emulous desire, not to cheat, but to get the 
right side of their little bargains (for the 
pleasure of proving their wit by its fruits), 
and to gentlemen in general, and ladies void 
of usefulness, a decent gratitude, that the 
week was over. 

This was the large way, in which the flight 
of time was regarded from the heights of 
Touchwood Park. Not that there was any 
pride in any bosom there. Lady Touch- 
wood was sure, that instead of going up, 
she was come down, more than she could 
describe, from what her ideas used to be. 
At one time, she expected to be in the 
House of Lords ; and nothing but the way 
in which Sir Joseph would insist upon seeing 
his money come back again, had stopped her 
from being there, at the coronation. But 
the only way to get up there, was to be in 
London, and to give parties to the Royal 
Family, and people on the stairs, especially 
Prime Ministers; and Sir Joseph could 
afford it as easy as a glove; but he stuck to 
his money, and he stuck to the dirt. How- 
ever, she was happier, as she was. Though 
it had been said in Plymouth, she would 
adorn the highest rank. 

Miss Touchwood thought that the people 
in London were probably quite as big fools as 
those in Devonshire. But every young lady 
in her position had a right to go, and see what 
the others were about; and it seemed to her 
very stingy of her’ father, to be giving trum- 
pery Gipsy-parties, when he ought to have 
taken them all to Town, before the season 
was over. For her part, she was tired of 
this neighbourhood. Nobody. seemed to 
understand her. If she quoted a line of 
Byron, peopie thought it came out of a 
Valentine, and asked ner confidentially, who 
had sent it; and even a French, or German 
proverb, was supposed to come out of a 
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cookery-book. In a word, there was no one 
to associate with, 

Her brother, Squire Dicky, took a different 
view of things. He detested clever girls, 
who could quote his head off, and were 
shocked at the idea of having beer for break- 
fast. He had seen enough already of society 
for him; and in his plain opinion, it was 
humbug. He had never known more than 
one girl worth the end of a cigar—and she 
had sacked him, Orat any rate her dad had 
done it ; and he knew she was too good for 
him. But he was blest if he was going to be 
miserable, The time for popping at the 
birds was come. He would send for the 
finest fellow he had ever known, who had 
promised to be with him in September; and 
then there was nothing he would wish for 
better, than to catch that stuck-up Westcombe 
poaching. 

Accordingly he sent for Alec Howe of 
Trinity, a young man of great bulk and 
stature, who was happy all day with him, but 
wretched in the evening, when the time 
came for swallow-tails, and white choker. 
Miss Touchwood enjoyed this young visitor, 
with prolonged delicious cruelty. He was 
as shy as any youth can be, who has never 
met a clever and accomplished girl, and has 
to do the graceful to her, at a table, where 
everything is beyond his understanding. 
Julia, being in a very spiteful mood just now, 
from a variety of causes, missed not a single 
opportunity of deepening and barbing his 
bashful embarrassment. Beneath her clear 
gaze, his great hand shook, and his big lips 
opened and closed in silence ; and nearly as 
much of his Sillery, or Hock, passed outside 
as inside his throat. And yet he was a 
gentleman by birth, and of cleaner descent 
than his fair tormenter, only not familiar 
with wealthy ways. 

Now this young man, and his host, the 
noble Dicky, were come home from a long 
day’s.shooting, that second Saturday in Sep- 
tember. They had done well; for Howe 
was a fine shot ; and Dicky pretty good if he 
began well ; though when he began ill, he 
would shoot amiss all day. That day he 
began well (by shooting a cat, who was 
hunting young rabbits in a turnip-field), and 
he had gone on well, killing two birds out of 
three, which is not bad work for a Cambridge 
man. Also they had shot a hawk, and two 
whimbrels, three or four landrails, and some 
hares, and conies, making altogether a nice 
mixed bag, which they spread out on the 
capping of a low curved wall, where the road 
to the stables and the kitchen-parts divided. 





This was Dicky Touchwood’s beloved camp- 
ing-place, commanding easy access both to 
men and women, and allowing him to get 
into the view of either; or upon occasion, to 
mediate between them. And to say that the 
servants always liked him to be there, proves 
that he was a very honourable youth. 

When Dicky, and his friend and hero Alec, 
had spread out their game to the utmost ad- 
vantage, dnd stroked and felt everything, as 
if the defunction of its virtue went into 
the slayer—as the Norsenien and Red In- 
dians believed—they spread out their own 
noble bodies on the handy, or rather perhaps 
legsome height of the low wall. Howe, being 
six feet and a quarter high, found the wall 
rather too low for him; but Dicky had his 
legs hanging above ground and his neat heels 
drumming. The head game-keeper, with his 
honest bluffness stood, a little way off, look- 
ing affable, for the young gents had not hurt 
his feelings much that day; and admiring 
stablemen, in their shirt-sleeves, approached, 
with a venerating hope of beer. 

“How do you feel, Alec?” asked the 
lightsome Dicky; “I am as dry asa hard- 
roed red herring. What do you vote for, 
champagne, or swipes? ‘There’s a first-rate 
36 of Burton, just on tap.” . 

“TI go in for that;” answered Howe, in 
whose mind champagne was now sadly asso- 
ciated with the very dry sparkle of Julia. 

“So do I, with all my heart. But the 
deuce of it is that I have found a key work- 
ing the old Governor’s best lock, where he 
keeps some stuff that he thinks no end of. 
And I feel that I shall have earned no ease 
of mind, until I have had a good peg at it. 
Tell you what I'll do, to make it square. 
We'll enjoy the swipes; and these chaps 
shall have champagne.” 

“Don’t be such a fool;” said Alec Howe. 
Although he had not yet seen Sir Joseph, he 
guessed, from many sources, what he was 
like. But Dicky was off, to-carry out his 
new idea. 

“Why shouldn’t they have what they 
like?” he enquired coming back, with young 
Solomon behind him, whose face was ina 
bubble of anticipation ; “ now this boy pours 
out lashings of wine perpetually; yet he 
never tastes it, except when he licks the 
glasses. Sol, my lad, you shall have first 
bumper. See your father draw the corks for 
you. Why, your name is Cork—you are the 
son of a cork. Now see how I send you up 
into the liquid sky !” 

Of the loftier humanities fostered at Cam- 
bridge, a main one was the art of discharging 
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a cork full bang, from a bottle of poppish 
fluid, without loss. The process requires 
some experience and quickness ; but Dicky 
was a Master of Arts therein. He tooka 
long pull at the pewter of ale, looking towards 
Alec, and in three half minutes, had three 
bottles of his father’s most choice comet 
vintage, “on tap,” (as he termed it) for the 
brave stablemen. The keeper stood aloof, 
and would not touch it. 

Suddenly in the very midst of them stood 
the master of the place, Sir Joseph Touch- 
wood, cold, and pale, with quiet rage. With 
a sweep of his hand, he struck over all the 
bottles, then emptied the can of ale upon his 
son’s head, and without a word to any one, 
strode off to the front door. 

“My criky, we are in for it!” the poor 
boy spluttered, through the deluge of beer 
which had checked his breath; “I never 
saw the Governor in such a way before. But 
don’t you be frightened, my good fellows. 
I will take all the row. You needn’t turn a 
hair. And you shall have your three bottles, 


if I have to buy them. What an extravegant 
old cove it is!” 

Calling his friend, Alec Howe, who was 
trying to smile at this great outbreak, the 
heir of the*Touchwoods went in, with all the 


dignity he could compass, by the kitchen 
door, made Alec pump over him, at a ser- 
vant’s sink, and then hurried up to his 
dressing-room. He strove to be wrathful, 
but fear was foremost; and his teeth chat- 
tered sadly as he got into his bath. He 
would have given all his ready cash—which 
he kept low,—for a little private talk with 
his dear mother. But her ladyship was 
dressing, and he got no chance of sending a 
message to her. 

Very soon he was trying to compose his 
mind, by smoothing the pile of a velvet 
waistcoat—for which he owed £3 10s. in 
Cambridge, and admiring in the glass the 
gentle dawn of reddish whiskers, brightened 
and strengthened, as examination showed, 
by the rich shower of fine-bodied ale. “I 
will rub them with the very best Bass, every 
day, and perhaps then Rose will like me,” he 
was saying to himself, when a knock at the 
door made him jump, and a little note came 
under it. Running to the door, he called 
out, “Judy, Judy dear, darling Judy!” for 
he knew the sound of her firm light step; 
“‘ Julia, I want you desperately.” But either 
she could not, or she would not hear; and 
the whisk of her dress was a memory round 
the corner. 

“T shall have to do it all by-myself,” he 





groaned, for he guessed too well what the 
letter was; “in for a penny, in for a pound. 
At any rate the Relieving Officer shall know 
what I think of him. Halloa!” 

The relieving officer,—as the male parent 
was Called in those days, at our great univer- 
sities, had set down these few words for his 
study. “ Richard, as there will be no dinner 
to-day, I shall be glad to see you, in the 
dining-room, five minutes from receipt ot 
this. (Signed) Joseph Touchwood.” 

“ What a kettle of fish! Don’t you wish 
you may catch it? I'll havea bar-out. The 
stable-cads shall supply me with grub through 
the windows. But the Governor would cut 
it, with a demon-laugh, and leave a brace of 
dogberries to run me in. I will quit me like 
a man. I'll go down, and have it out. 
‘ Never say die,’ is the ticket for soup.” 

When the young man appeared in the 
barren dining-room, he saw his father sitting 
in the six-legged chair, too deep in thought 
even to look at him. His face was very 
stern, but with trouble more than anger; and 
Dicky saw that larger things than his had 
gone amiss. He began to say jauntily— 
“*Why, where’s the dinner?” which was a 
serious concern to him. But his father made 
no answer; so he stood and waited. 

“Who is there? Oh Richard, isit? Boy, 
stand, and look at me. I am not going to 
talk to you about my affairs; but simply to 
explain what yours will be. Hitherto, you 
have led a life of idle pleasure. Henceforth 
you will have to earn your own bread. Be- 
fore I was half your age, I was doing that. 
It will make a man of you. How do you 
like the thought of it?” 

“ Not—not at all, sir. In fact I could not 
do it. I have never been accustomed to 
such treatment.” 

“Very well. You need not begin till 
Monday. To-morrow you will get your 
clothes together, and live at my expense, as 
usual. On Monday morning, you will 
shoulder what you want for immediate use, 
and be off at six o’clock, for the office of Mr. 
Growgray at Stonehouse. Mr. Growgray is 
a well-known dry-salter; and through my 
connection with him, he has promised most 
kindly to find an opening for you. I have 
paid a considerable premium to him, and 
your salary will be a pound a week—a great 
deal more, I fear, than you will be worth, 
for a very long time, at any rate. Your stock 
of clothes will last you, for at least two years ; 
and I shall endeavour to allow you five shil- 
lings a week, for pocket-money. Also you 
will be allowed to come and see your mother, 
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and your sister (wherever they may be) one 
Sunday in every three months.” 

“It is quite impossible that you can be in 
earnest. Sir, you must either be——” 

“No, I am neither mad, nor intoxicated ; 
nor even hasty in this arrangement. It has 
been thought of for some months, while you 
were busy with your rats and rabbits. Nature 
has made you a fool ; and circumstances have 
concurred with nature. You are now pro- 
vided with a good start in life. Fools always 
prosper the best, in the end. I have often 
heard you boast that almost everybody likes 
you. That lays the foundation of a large 
sound trade.” 

“ But I can’t be a dry-salter, and I won’t 
be a dry-salter, and I never could put up with 
the smell of it;” Squire Dicky declared, as 
he fell into a very luxurious chair, and 
embraced it. “Why, I should have to sit 
upon a three-leg’d stool !” 

“No; you might stand all day, if you pre- 
ferred it. However, that is all the choice 
before you. Now leave me; I have more 
important things to think of.” 

Dicky Touchwood was quick of thought 
about himself; but even on that subject now, 
his readiness was gone, so sudden was this 
outrage, and so overwhelming. He arose, 
without looking at his father, and made off ; 
but his spirit came back; when he got to the 
door. 

“* Sir, you will be sorry for attempting this,” 
he said, with his voice half-choked by in- 
dignant tears; “I have plenty of good friends 
who will stand by me. I will not go near any 
vile dry-salter. If you turn me out of doors, 
I will get an honest living as a rat-catcher, 
and contract for all the rats at Plymouth.” 


CHAPTER XLV.—ACCURATE AIM. 


Dartmoor, many-fountained Dartmoor, 
mother of a myriad streams, and wet-nurse of 
a million mists, is not often scrimped with 
drought ; but when the drought once gets 
established, how it smites the rocky land! 
Furze, and heath, dwarf rush, and bracken, 
even the cotton-grass of the swamp, and 
sedge that lines the tinkling rill, fade into 
one dreary yellow, or dingy red that jades 
the sight. The power of the dry sun is 
reflected from the stark rocks, down the vales, 
and nothing is hidden from the heat thereof. 

When such seasons come, they are so far 
asunder (in the hills and valleys of the 
distant years) that nobody remembers that 
they ever came before. And with one ac- 
cord the people there, not being used (like 
brick-bound townsmen) to an unventilated 





oven, begin to make sad complaint, and out- 
cry, which add ten per cent. to their tempera- 
ture. Then they fan themselves with their 
husbands’ hats—as many as have got hus- 
bands—and they feel that they owe it for a 
duty to the world, not to be over-charitable. 
In fact, they are cross, and they make the 
worst of everything, in the spirit of the flies 
that enter into their weak places. 

Even at Christowell (cool and crystal, at 
least in pretty places, with the import of the 
brook) dryness of the ground, and of the 
skin, began to tell upon the children, and the 
women, and the men. Not one of them all 
had the least idea, that it made any difference 
to her, or to him ; but every one had a very 
large perception, that no one else was as he 
ought to be. Horse-flies began to descend 
upon mankind, in lack of their nobler nur- 
ture, spotted flies, with broad heads and big 
tweezers ; and wherever there was moisture 
for a gnat to nip, he nipped, and was exceed- 
ing thirsty. 

But, if in the valley, where the. grass still 
grew, and the leaves still cherished the nurs- 
ing of the brook, nature was depressed and 
her mighty masters irksome; how much 
worse must the pest of season be on the 
brown, unshadowed, and unswarded crags ! 
And worst of all round the dry desert of ‘the 
Raven,’ where mine-slag, yellow rocks, and 
spelter dust combined, to glare with intense 
heat, and cast it all around. Allaround was 
heat and drought, dull tremor of the air, and 
pulse of haze, that twinkles when: the dews 
of night are drained. Even the moormen 
would not come to get their usual pint of ale, 
sadly although they needed it, for fear of the 
fire of the heat around it, and the sun-death 
in the glare of rock. 

However the house, with its thick granite 
walls, and stone-floors watered from the well, 
was fresh with cooling shade inside, and the 
glisten of cool tankards. ‘“ Gentleman Wen- 
low ”—as he now was called, from the dinners 
he had given there—sat without reproach 
in a cool linen shirt (freely borrowed from 
Parson Short), and considered the business 
that lay before him. The heat of the weather 
had stopped his parties for the moment, 
because no meat would keep, and his guests 
declined to face the yellow distance from 
their greener glens. Upon the whole indeed 
this gentleman was not much displeased with 
that. It was quite as well to abdicate the 
duties of a host, while this roasting weather 
held ; and to steal sheep enough for his own 
consumption, was as much as an active man 
could do. Therefore it was not social need. 
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or sense of solitude, that made him frown, as 
he sat with his cooling pot of cider, rum, and 
borage, thinking how to carry out the orders 
of his patron. These were easy enough to 
understand, but not quite so easy to execute; 
even with the aid of the blackest boon com- 
panions. And the matter, from a moral 
point of view, was not altogether to his 
liking. For along time now, he had been 
compelled to appropriate other people’s 
property. But he had striven to do this with 
a lenient hand, and a fine regard for justice, 
robbing only those who could afford it, and 
robbing even them at honest intervals, im- 
partially. All his laxities were of necessity, 
and his lapses caused by largeness. What 
man has any right to own the earth, with 
a hundred better people born upon it, every 
minute? And if he cannot own the earth, as 
the whole includes the parts, how can he 
own any part of it? How much less then 
can he be the owner of the things that move 
about on it, and have got four legs, while he 
who lays claim to them has only got two! 
Such reasoning is unanswerable; or if it can be 
answered, the best of the argument is with 
him, who has had the dinner and digested it. 

But what Guy Wenlow did not like, and in 
spite of his reputation, found to be outside his 
province, was the commission of downright 
murder, in cold blood, and with no excuse. 
Captain Larks had never harmed him, 
whereas George Gaston had been his ruin; 
with pleasure would he have shot the latter in 
conflict, or upon insult; whereas now the 
relentless force of facts was driving him too 
surely towards the necessity of shooting the 
other. His orders newly received were brief, 
sadly to the point, and stringent—“ It is too 
late for weak measures now. To carry off 
the girl is useless. If he leaves home, you 
shall swing for it. I am not like the fools 
round Dartmoor. Make a short job of it, for 
your own sake. With management, there 
can be no risk. Trust to me for yourescape, 


and a better land to winter in, with plenty of | 


cash, and no more skulking. Let me hear of 
no more delay. If I have to come down, it 
will be the worse for you. I am watching 
you, and you have no escape from me, or 
without me. Turn upon me, if you dare. 
Obey me, and you shall be free, rich, and 
happy.” 

The writer had taken good care that none 
should identify his writing. It was hopeless 
for a poor felon to denounce, or even break 
with him. The tempter had not allowed him 
funds, to attempt to escape across the sea ; 
and Wenlow even began to suspect that 





Howell was bribed against him. His only 
chance lay in obedience to the deeper and 
wealthier scoundrel. His own life was set 
against that of another; and he must not in- 
dulge in scruples. It would bea very easy 
business to dispose of Captain Larks. Through 
many a flying visit, and many a lair among 
the bushes, he knew the ins and outs, and 
rounds among beloved plants and trees, of 
that too sanguine gardener. And his favour- 
ite double-barrel’d gun would carry a ball as 
true as any rifle, and was certain for a rabbit 
at a hundred yards. At six o’clock, on this 
evening of the week, the Captain was sure to 
be in his little vineyard, sitting on a pot, with 
his deep-bowled meerschaum, and presenting 
the very finest target for a shot. What right 
had any man to be so happy, and go on as 
if the world was made for him ? 

With a frown to confirm his resolution, he 
gulped the contents of his tankard ; and then 
it occurred to him that nothing could be 
easier than to secure proofs of a/ibi, in case 
of the worst coming to the worst, and a 
charge being made against him. He knew 
that Gruff Howell was not at home ; but his 
wife was there, and would do much better. 
Accordingly, when everything was ready, and 
a bullet dropped into either barrel of his 
gun, he unlocked his door, and went down 
stairs, in his shirtsleeves, yawning heavily. 
Mrs. Howell was sitting in the bar, half 
asleep, with her spectacles by her, and the 
big bible open at her favourite story of Joseph 
and his brethren, which she read daily, be- 
cause it reminded her hopefully of her absent 
son. 

“ Fill this again for me, mother ;” said the 
guest, setting down his empty tankard. “What 
o’clock is it? Why a quarter past four! 
Are you sure your clock is right ?” 

“Yes, sir. Or if anything, he be a little 

slow. We timed ’un by the baker’s watch 
only yesterday; and he brought the time 
from Bovey tower.” 
“Very well. Then I shall go to sleep 
again. This hot weather takes all the life 
out of me. I am not to be disturbed, mind. 
I want sleep. Only when the rabbits come, 
I may fire a shot at them. Don’t be alarmed, 
if you hear my gun, about six o’clock, or so. 
No supper, till I call for it.” 

Receiving his tankard, with another stretch 
and yawn, he went back to his room, and 
locked the door. Then he laid his other 
gun, which had once been Mr. Short’s, upon 
the broad oak window-sill, with the sash 
thrown up, and the muzzle outside, pointing 
towards the cliff, where the rabbits came to 
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play in the late afternoon, when the Inn was 
quiet. He had shot two or three of them 
before this, ftom the window; and now he 
fitted that into his deadly scheme. He corded 
the gun against recoil, and set a slow fuse of 
hemp to the touch-hole, which would smoul- 
der for an hour, or perhaps more; and then 
he descended from the window, by a method 
which he had devised against attack. There 
was nobody to see him ; all the brown moor 
void with loneliness and lassitude; not a 
shadow, except his own, moved faster than 
the sun directed it. But he, at a pace it 
would make a languid man perspire to look 
at, scoured the hollows of the sun-burnt hills, 
to the far outskirt of Christowell. 

Why make we light of our parents’ wisdom, 
why imagine so vain a thing, as that they 
had no eyes to see, ears to hear, or tongues 
to taste? Denying them every other merit, 
we must admit that they knew what was good 
to eat, far better than we do. Would they 


have given as much for American flour as for 
English? Would they have made their bread 
with German paste, instead of brewer’s yeast? 
Would they have bought fish three weeks 
iced, and wine made where no grape gets 
ripe? And of the grape and other fruit, 


would they have grown it for show, or for 
savour? Already in 1840, the rage for the 
pride of the eyes, and the pang of the belly, 
was making way among superior circles ; and 
the ladies began to say to one another—“ if 
you can save my pine-apple from being cut, 
dear, I will lend it to you for your dinner on 
Wednesday.” 

But Captain Larks was happy still, in 
tending the good gifts of the earth, for grace- 
ful and for grateful use. He sat upon his 
pot, and smoked his pipe, and working gently 
all the while, enjoyed the view of his own 
things first, and over, or between them, of 
the things beyond. For the wisdom of the 
quiet life was his—first to consider one’s own 
affairs, without any wrath of anxiety, and 
then through their leisure, or, over their ease, 
to enjoy a large view of the neighbours’, 
Thus was he behaving in his vineyard, as 
soon as the heat of the sun declined, and the 
shade of the high parts cooled the others, 
and the birds by the brook began to sing 
again, and the trees freshened up from the 
drooping of the day. 

Sloping down the hillside now, the light 
was tempered variously, with narrow flush, 
broad hovering patch, and faint fringe of 
suffusive haze. But in bold relief sat the 
gallant Captain, moving both arms briskly, 
with his broad chest prominent between his 





braces, and a smile of pride upon his tranquil 
face. For here were his grapes swelling off 
from stoning, clustering richly below their 
leaves, sheltered from brunt of the day, and 
expecting the bloom of dew to crisp their 
stalks. Some were clouding with soft blue 
tissue of the promised purple, some were 
pearly with pellucid vein of. white, others 
traced with clearing signs of tints that would 
be amber, and the rest not yet emerging from 
the pubescence of dull green. The gardener 
felt his heart expanding, with good will 
towards God and man. 

‘‘ Impossible to miss him now. I can per- 
ceive the buttons of his shirt, and the beating 
of his heart. With this rest for my gun, I can 
hit him to a square inch anywhere. He 
shall not even know that he has been shot. 
I will give him a minute, just to finish up his 
pipe ; and then off he goes to a far superior 
world.” 

With these thoughts, Wenlow, having dead 
point-blank at the self-congratulating Captain 
Larks, suspended his pull upon. the trigger ; 
not from mercy, but from the fellow-feeling 
which a man has, a smoking man, for a 


| fellow-smoker’s pipe—a feeling, whose depth 


is in nature’s bowels, deep as the founts of 
calm Volcanoes. . 

Presently, the Captain put his pipe down, 
being come duly to the end of it; and the 
man in the valley laid his eyes between the 
gun-cocks, for trueaimat him. ‘True enough 
it was, and too sure would have been the 
Vine-dresser’s fate, as regards this world— 
when a shadow fell across in front of him, and 
before him stood his daughter Rose. Wen- 
low drew back his fore-finger from the trigger ; 
he could not shoot the father, in the presence 
of the child. “I will wait, and see how they 
go on,” he thought ; “to save my own life, I 
could not take his, thus.” He withdrew his 
gun softly, and in the deep shade, listened. 

“Father, my mind is made up;” said 
Rose, as she threw her arms round the Cap- 
tain’s neck, and kissed him. ‘I have been 
considering what you said; and I mean to 
stick to you—to you. You say that I may 
come to rank and riches, and live in a very 
different way from this, if I give up all 
thoughts of—of every one but you. . But you 
must know well, that I never think of that. 
I would rather be, as I am, without those 
things ; if I only have you, and you love me, 
as you used. I will try to think no more of 
—of poor John Westcombe ; or of any other 
person in the world, but you. Only, it would 
break my heart, to go away, and be rich, and 
gay, and high, without him. He would think 
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that I had deceived him, sold him, cast him 
off, for bright things, and great people. I 
would rather be dead, than be thought of so, 
by him. Iwill give him up, as you require 
it so. But not disgracefully—father, not 
disgracefully. I beg of you, to promise me 
one very little thing.” 

“‘ My darling, there is nothing that I would 
not promise, rather than see you cry, like 
this. You know, that you are all the world 
to me.” 

“T used to think so; but how can I think 
so now? The only thing I ask you to 
promise me, is this—that if I give him up, I 
shall still stop here, here, where I have 


nothing, only things to love me ; and where. 


I cannot seem to have thrown him by, for 
grandeur. How I wish I was a little girl 
again, coming home for the holidays, with 
nothing but a Sunday hat!” 

“What would Mrs. Pugsley say to such a 
wardrobe? My dear child, there is no 
earthly reason, why you should work your- 
self up to such a fervour. I have asked no 
pledge of you, and want none. I love you 
very dearly, dear ; and all the better perhaps, 
for being just a little bit excitable. I hate 
cold-blooded people; though I am con- 
sidered one of them, by those who do not 
know me. But surely you may have enough 
of confidence in me, Rose, to let me take my 
own time, in a matter of this kind. I have 
never asked you to cast off young Westcombe. 
I was certainly very much put out with you, 
for the things that took place by the Leather- 
coat pippin, wrongly called the Crab-tree. 
But I have forgiven you all that, because— 
because you are my darling Rose. And the 
utmost that I ask of you, is to wait. One 
way, or another, I shall soon know what to 
do. I may have to go away, and leave you, 
my dear. But I dare not leave you here, at 
present. I could have left you happily at 
Exeter, either with your good school-mistress, 
or with Mr. Tucker. But she is away, for 
her holidays ; and he has no ladies in his 
house, at present. If I have to go suddenly, 
I must even trust you to the charge of Mrs. 
Pugsley, at Moreton; as soon as we are quit 
of the poor General.” 

“TI am sure she would be very kind to me, 
indeed. I could do very well there, if you 
must go. But oh, father, don’t go, if you 
can help it. I shall be so miserable, without 
you. And who will look after all our things 
here? What would become of all these 
grapes, for instance? I am sure there is a 
fox prowling after them, already.” . 
“Well, we must hope that he would find 








them sour. Now come home, my darling. 
I have no heart to work any more, after 
seeing you in such a sad state.” 

As soon as they were gone, black Wenlow 
rose, and filled his pipe, with a happier heart 
than he had enjoyed for months, and years. 
He was conscious, according to his special 
form of conscience, of having done a very 
noble act indeed. But when he got back to 
‘the Raven,’ and found (upon clambering in 
at his open window, and going down to order 
supper) that his gun had gone off about half- 
past five, he was touched by the waste of his 
ingenuity. For no clearer a/ibi could have 
been proved, than the one Mrs. Howell, and 
two visitors in the tap-room, were ready to 
depose to, from the proof of their own ears. 

He deserved to have his slippers, like a 
gentleman at his Inn, who pays his way, 
when he can do it; and he felt that after 
having been so good that day, he might trust 
in Providence against Police. One of his 
chief merits was, that (in spite of some luxury 
during boyhood) he had taken to the bogs, 
and windy life, as if he had been born with- 
out acradle. That was a side-shoot, so far 
as one may guess, perhaps of his sporting 
tendencies. If so, how much more was it to 
his credit, not to shoot a man when he had him 
on his bullet! Into all this he entered, with 
the exhaustive comprehension of a fine mind, 
dwelling on its owner’s compensations, Then 
he made a fine supper, to support introspec- 
tion, and slept, upon a four-footed bed, the 
sleep of the just, with two guns loaded. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—SOME CONFUSION. 


REASONABLY now was Mr. Gaston discon- 
tented with the state of things. There was 
not much to stand between him, and the dark 
flight of disgrace and ruin—* transportation 
beyond the seas.” There might be even 
more than that. Forgery (lately a capital 
offence), was still considered next to murder ; 
and he might get a term of hard labour first 
before patriotic farewell. He had freely 
exerted his power to write the old Earl's 
hand to a nicety, as well as robbed him in 
fifty other ways; and now the account of 
his stewardship lay under difficulties, far more 
appalling than those of the unjust steward in 
the parable. 

So long as the old Earl lived, George 
Gaston felt himself safe against that account. 
Indolence, bad health, and general cynicism 
had led the aged man to defer strict inquiry ; 
though his faith in the Agent had never been 
profound, and of late years had grown less 
and less, But he said to himself, that he 
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should go from bad to worse, if he introduced 
new hands, to rob him; and Gaston con- 
trived, by many insolent devices, to keep out 
any who might interfere, especially the good 
firm of Latimer, and Emblin. But now the 
old nobleman had nothing more to do with 
this world ; except in the posthumous form 
of last will and testament, and black-edged 
paper. George Gaston had left him to 
wrestle with his death ; and there was no one 
nearer, or dearer, to him than Mrs. Tubbs, 
to close his slowly vanquished eyes. 

When the great physician, Sir John Tickell, 
came down softly, and announced that all 
was over, Mr. Gaston strode forth, with a 
stick of black sealing-wax, nearly as large as 
a rolling-pin, a coil of red tape, and his own 
signet-ring ; and he said to all the servants, 
“I must do my duty; let Tubbs come round 
the house with me. I require a witness for 
this act.” But nobody could tell him where 
the housekeeper was ; so he took the trembling 
butler for his witness. “As sole executor, I 
am responsible for the safe custody of every- 
thing,” he pronounced with an air of sad 
importance ; “all his lordship’s jewels, plate, 
documents, &c., must be put under seal at 
once,” 

Although he had stolen a good many of 


them, there were still enough left in chest, 
bureau, strong-box, writing-desk, and the 
like, to occupy him one good hour, in the 
careful discharge of this solemn duty. The 
butler carried a roll of red tape, and a sharp 
pair of scissors; and whenever the seal 
would not go on the slit, the tape was 


stretched across, and sealed. ‘‘ That makes 
five and thirty done, and the two room-doors, 
containing all the lighter things ;” Mr. Gaston 
wiped his red face, as he was speaking ; 
“sorrow, and duty, are alike dry things. 
Jenkins, go down for a bottle of old port, 
and be sure to bring the winding cork-screw. 
Here take the key. Only one bottle, mind 
you.” “As if I was a thief!” the old man 
muttered ; for Gaston had the gift of offend- 
ing everybody. 

_ Down with it on the big table in the 
dining-room, you poor old numskull; will 
you never understand that I am master 
now?” But timid as he was, and shaking 
knuckles out of elbows, Jenkins had too fine 
a sense of order, to obey such orders. With 
the skill of ancient vintagers, he drew the 
cork, and set the bottle down upon a marble 
slab, with two glasses by it, that he might 
have one. 

“ Be off, old chap!” said Gaston ; “‘ when 
I want you, I will ring. Don’t let any 





undertakers come near me. Tell them to 
send estimates to-morrow morning. Nothing 
else keeps such robbers down. Iam in a 
position of responsibility ; and I must have 
time to turn my thoughts. No, Mr. Latimer! 
Not now, not now. To-morrow morning, if 
you please.” 

For here was Mr. Latimer (of the reput- 
able firm of Latimer, and Emblin) advanc- 
ing in the full power of grief, at the loss of a 
client of importance. His ancestor’s shoe- 
buckles flashed upon his insteps, for he had 
not stopped to put gaiters on; above them 
his black silk stockings shone ; the frills of his 
shirt were as stiff as a sting-ray ; and his face 
as dry as a law-digest. Behind him strode 
his tall partner, Emblin, swinging a cane of 
rather sporting aspect; and behind Mr. 
Emblin came a gentleman, unknown to Gas- 
ton, but quite ready to introduce himself. 

“Gentlemen, this pleasure takes me by 
surprise ;” Mr. Gaston spoke loudly, for they 
seemed to be coming on so; “ decency might 
have induced you to wait, and self-interest 
too; for this is not at all the manner, to 
secure my custom for your firm. I under- 
stand my duties, without your aid. And 
you should at least have waited, till I sent 
for you. But as you have chosen thus to 
act without me, I shall be bold enough to 
act without you. When I need your ser- 
vices, I will send, Jenkins, show these 
people out.” 

“Sir, we have no wish to intrude upon 
you,” Mr. Latimer replied, as he took a chair, 
and waved his hand to the butler, to close 
the door; “and indeed we need not do so, 
if you will withdraw. But under the late 
Earl’s will, it is our duty to see to the safety 
of all his effects, before the preparation of 
the inventory. We shall therefore proceed 
to seal up all keys, papers, jewels, plate, 
and such like, and place a trusty person in 
possession, until we can communicate with 
his lordship’s son. If he declines to come 
forward, and desires that you should con- 
tinue in the agency, we shall take his instruc- 
tions to that effect in writing, and gladly 
place everything under your charge.” 

“ What an old fool you are,” said Gaston, 
opening his square jaws with a haughty grin, 
“to throw up a lucrative connection thus ! 
If you had played your cards with any skill, 
I might have continued you in the business, 
slow and stupid as you are. What's the 
good of coming here, with that old will, made 
at the death of the boy, months ago? Under 
this later will, I am sole executor, and all is 
left to my discretion. There now, what do 
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you think of that, my friends? Fie, fie, what 
are lawyers come to?” 

“Sir, we are come, to do our duty, accord- 
ing to the best of our belief. If you hold a 
will of the purport you describe, duly executed, 
and of later date than the 5th of the present 
month, we have no more to say ; except that 
we shall scrutinise it closely because it is at 
variance with our instructions. Otherwise 
this is the last, and therefore the only valid 
will of our lamented client. You will see 
the date; the fifth day of September, anno 
domini, 1840. It is brief, and certainly 
somewhat curt and bald, deficient perhaps 
in that fulness of language, which a legal 
education alone can impart. Nevertheless 
most creditable to a layman—” Mr. Latimer 
bowed to Mr. Snacks—“ and as valid a will as 
I have ever-yet had the honour of perusing.” 

“Let me see it.” George Gaston’s high 
colour had ebbed to the tint of the paper of 
the will. 

“Don’t let him touch it,” cried Snacks 
prematurely. 

“Under correction,” Mr. Latimer said 
gently, with a bow of repression to the lay- 
minded Snacks ; “‘ my duty is not to permit 
the original to quit my possession, however 
briefly. But we have prepared two copies, 
one of which my valued partner, Mr. Emblin, 
will have great pleasure in handing to you. 
Perhaps you will peruse it, and inform us 
whether you have anything of later date.” 
Mr. Emblin lifted his long form, and. grimly 
smiling held forth a sheet of draft paper, 
headed, “Copy of the will of the Right 
Honourable Earl Delapole, &c. &c., bearing 
date Sept. 5th, 1840.” Gaston glanced at 
it, took its meaning in a moment (because it 
was not a lawyers work) and quelling his 
rage by a desperate effort, made the last cast 
of audacity. 

“ Really gentlemen,” he said, “ perhaps 
the best thing will be to call in some one 
els€ ; some one quite neutral, and not a mere 
lawyer. The poor old Earl’s mind was so 
vacillating lately, and designing people plied 
him so—that Tubbs for instance, who goes 
in, I see, for £1000 in this document,—that 
it seems to me only too probable, that none 
of these wills will hold water. I believe 
that mine—I will not be quite certain, for I 
knew not that the date would be so im- 
portant,—is two days subsequent to this of 
yours. His lordship rallied, and his mind 
improved. He again perceived, who was his 
real mainstay, and he remembered the base- 
ness and cruelty of his son. It matters but 
little to me, you are aware ; for my positicn, 





in any case, is a mere trusteeship.. His 
lordship has not made me the heir, even of 
the little he could dispose of. The bulk of 
the property is in settlement. Only I feel 
perhaps a little goaded, at the idea of being 
kicked out (after so many years of confidence), 
through the intrigues of a woman like this 
Tubbs. It was probably ‘Tubbs, who got this 
will made. She has long lived apart from her 
husband, if she has one; and his lordship 
was given to gallantry.” 

Here was a newlight shed upon the subject. 
Mr. Gaston saw that he had made a hit, and 
folded his arms, for his words to soak in; 
while -he was trying to remember whether 
there would be any chance of shifting snugly, 
the date of the will, under which he was the 
master. 

Lawyers generally perpend—to use a word 
of their own—towards that solution of a prob- 
lem, which involves the lower view of human 
nature. Moreover there always is among 
them, an inclination for old channels, a 
desire to treat still, through, or with, the 
party,” through, or with, whom, they have 
treated hitherto, and a hovering doubt about 
loss of good connection, by siding with the 
powers not established yet. Mr. Latimer 
looked at Mr. Emblin, and that loyal partner 
returned his gaze. But suddenly Mr. Snacks 
cut in. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “it cannot be pre- 
tended that I have any interest in this case. 
Mr. Gaston-has proposed to call a third party 
in, to settle something about dates. Well, 
here am I, a third party fair enough ; able to 
put down twenty thousand pounds, and 
without twenty pence in question here. Also, 
although but a layman, able to make out the 
date upon any document, in the English 
writing of the present day. If this good 
gentleman doubts about his dates, (which 
are apt to go out of the best head, in trouble) 
let him put the other will in my hands; and 
I will very soon tell you, which is the correct 
card. He spoke of it as being in his pocket 
now ; or at any rate he tapped his coat over 
it. And if he will hand it to me,—why 
there, we need have no more trouble.” 

** Sir, it is a sensible, and frank proposal ;” 
Mr. Latimer replied, with some relief ; “and 
if Mr. Gaston meets it frankly, we will abide 
by the issue, for the present ; at least as 
regards the present custody of effects.” 

But Mr. Gaston would not meet the chal- 
lenge ; for the very good reason that he could 
not. It would take him some hours, at least, 
to shift the date, and bribe the two at- 
testants, 
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“ All this sounds very well; but it is not 
business,” he said, with all his ancient ar- 
rogance. “ It is more like child’s play, than 
sound legal sense. I stand here alone, 
without any legal aid; and I will ask Mr. 
Latimer, and Mr. Emblin, as experienced 
men of law, whether a Trustee, placed as I 
am, in great responsibility, would be doing 
his duty, by assenting to such a hugger-mug- 
ger style of business. Gentlemen, you know 
that 1am no lawyer. I am acting entirely 
in the interest of others. And I might have 
a bitter account to render, if I took another 
step without legal advice. There is no advice 
that I should prefer, if the question were my 
own, to that of the learned firm here present. 
But they are precluded, by their position 
from giving me their valuable counsel now. 
I hope to have recourse to them hereafter, 
and probably large dealings with them, as his 
lordship’s habitual advisers. For the moment, 
however, I must ascertain, from other sources, 
how I stand. I have realised, by years of 
honest labour, a sufficient competence to 


make this matter one of supreme indifference: 


tome. But acting for others, I must do my 


best ; and I shall not flinch from an un- 
pleasant duty.” 
“Gammon !” said Mr. Snacks, or began to 


say it; but was requested to reserve his 
observations. 

Then Mr. Latimer, after a little quiet con- 
ference with his partner, arose, and spoke 
decisively. “ We have no wish-to take you by 
surprise, Mr. Gaston, or to force your inten- 
tions from you. We will gladly meet any one 
appointed by you, and consider his views in 
an amicable spirit. Neither do we entertain 
any idea of ‘ kicking you out’—as you rather 
strongly put it. On the contrary, we hope 
for your goodwill, to which we shall have 
some claim, by relieving you from onerous 
and unprofitable work. Our course is clear; 
and nothing except the production of a will, 
superseding this, can oust us. We will not 
for the present, remove your seals, but simply 
place our own beside them—a duplicate 
security, so to speak—and it will help us 
much, to follow your suggestions of value, by 
noting where you have sealed. Our senior 
clerk, who was out on business, will be here 
by this time, and will do the manual part, 
and remain in charge, until further instruc- 
tions. If you will come round with us, so 
much the better ; or send with us any one you 
think fit. You clearly understand, that we 
must do our duty; and no sensible man can 
take offence at that.” 

While the senior partner spoke, Mr. 





Emblin fingered the little golden horse-shoe, 
in his white cravdt—which was all the game- 
someness he dared to carry about him in 
office-hours—and fixed his eyes as keenly 
upon Gaston, as if he were the Derby, or a 
great sculling-match. Also Mr. Snacks was 
regarding him as sharply, as if he had been a 
share-list. And Gaston detested to be stared 
at. 

“ How much more of this ?” cried he, with 
his furious temper leaping forth his eyes, 
and his broad face in a blaze again; “‘ you 
are taking a little too much upon yourselves, 
with some dirty paper you have forged. 
Quips and quirks, and Does and Roes, and 
black rogues all the lot of you, I’ll tell you 
what I'll do, to settle it. Tl kick out you 
two thieves myself, and fetch up a scullery- 
wench to put out this old ass with the shoe- 
paste ; who is too weak for me to handle. 
Pull up your coat-tails, you two sneaks, and 
give me a fair run at you.” 

“Try it with me first,” said Mr. Emblin 
calmly. He was not a weak man, though of 
slighter build than Gaston. 

“Allow me first honour,” cried the ever 
ready Snacks ; “ here I am, sir ; kick me out.” 

Mr. Gaston could have done it, without 
much trouble, and began to make a mad 
charge at him. But suddenly his face turned 
purple-black, his closed fists fell at his side, 
and his thick red neck could not support his 
head. Down he fell upon the floor, with a 
crash that shook the room; the fire of his 
rolling eyes changed into a dull fixed glare, 
and a gush of bright blood from his mouth 
and nostrils dyed his breast. 

“Run for a doctor,” cried Mr. Latimer ; 
“ give me that cushion, keep his head up, 
cut his collar open with your pen-knife. Oh 
dear, oh dear, what mischfef comes of taking 
the law into one’s own hands !” 


CHAPTER XLVII.— SHORT MEASURES NEEDFUL. 


HowEveEr, on the whole, it seemed at first, 
as if Mr. Gaston could scarcely have done 
better, in this risky coil of things, than go off 
both his head and feet, and become a help- 
less patient. Whenever a man is ill, (how- 
ever he may have earned his illness) a fount 
of pity, and good'will arises, in the breasts of 
all who are not brutes. Especially when he 
is a man of strength and power, that-~seemed 
to defy small ailment, people, conscious of 
their own more common weakness, feel for 
him kindly, and put off hard measures, with 
the popular spirit of fair-play. 

Mr. Latimer had a most amiable heart ; 
Mr. Emblin, though sharper, was not hard. 
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As soon as the doctor had pronounced, that 
further excitement must prove fatal, and that 
nothing but the free flow of blood had saved 
his patient from apoplexy, the lawyers re- 
solved to proceed with their duty as tenderly 
as possible. The best room in the house, 
and all its comforts, were placed at the 
service of the steward ; and every one was to 
attend to his orders, as if he had been the 
master still. None of his seals were removed ; 
but those of the firm were placed beside 
them ; and everything was done, as if it still 
were doubtful who might be the true executor. 
The old Earl was buried, with a quiet happy 
funeral, in the heart of his land, and among 
the bones of his forefathers, All the servants 
had good mourning, and were ordered to be 
patient in the question of their legacies, 
until the law said whether they were to have 
them. Neither did the public for some days, 
hear “of the heavy loss it had sustained,” 
but sustained it, without knowing it. And 
although Mrs. Giblets, and her daughter 
Mary, were beginning to pack up for Exeter, 
they had bought such a number of things in 
London, to give to every friend they could 
call to mind, and to last on the mantel-piece 
for ever, that Mr. Snacks had to fetch down 
from his cockloft every ancient port-mantle 
that would holdtogether. Mr. Snacks, every 


morning of his life, declared that write he 
would to brother Tucker, that same day, and 


no mistake. But every day, when he was 
girt up to do it, Mrs. Snacks implored him to 
wait just till to-morrow ; it was se inhospit- 
able, and downright unlucky, to write in front 
of people, who were leaving your own house. 
She had known a bridegroom, and bride, and 
a baby, killed by flying against decency so. 
And that was before these temptations of the 
Lord, that he was always jobbing with, be- 
gan to boil on grid-irons. 

Moreover Mrs. Tubbs held out such hopes 
of the great things she could well do now 
(with purest honesty, and sense of trust) in 
the way of little things; which his poor 
sainted lordship had a hundred times 
assured her, that he should have no rest in 
his grave, if anybody else was to steal and 
make away with—and after the way she had 
been spoken of, assert her right she would, 
concerning what never had been doubted of 
hitherto. Mrs. Giblets, in reply to this, was 
very careful what she said. She heartily 
desired a great many things, not only for the 
mantel-piece, but to set up Mary, in a thirty 
pound house of her own, whenever she had 
sown her wild grass—which is the feminine of 
oats—and should come to see that young Jem- 





my Splinters, of the timber-yard, would make 
her a good husband. Mrs. Giblets smtied 
upon Jemmy’s suit, for his father was down 
for Mayor of Exeter, which to her mind was 
next in county-dignity to the Mayor of Barn- 
staple. But Mary, as yet, turned her pretty 
nose up at him, because he had no whiskers. 
But her mother was confident that these 
would come, with the bottles she had seen 
at the London hair-dressers, whereof she had 
collected a fine store for him; and then Mary, 
- was reasonable, must give way. 

Gaston entered into none of these 
sais of behaviour. Being ordered to 
keep his head well up—not only in figure of 
speech, but of body—he sat in the Earl’s 
long cushioned chair, a chair as extinct as 
pig-tails now. It was a wonderfully easy 
chair; and a genuine mind (however active) 
would have gone to sleep in it, after so much 
loss of blood. But Mr. Gaston was not of a 
nature that could be counted on. Whatever 
thing he ought to do—not from a moral 
point of view, but according to analysis, or 
synthesis, or human diathesis, or anything 
else, whereby philosophers guide, explain, 
and govern human action—that thing was 
the very: last that he would do. 

He should now have been thankful (not 
only as a duty, but as a necessity of nature), 
to Latimer, and Emblin, to Mrs. Tubbs, 
who brought him good soup, made with her 
own hand, little as he deserved it of her, and 
even to Mr. Snacks, who tried, with a hun- 
dred horse-power of charity, to doubt of his 
villainy, because he was so ill. 

But he was not half 60 ill as they supposed, 
and as he wished themto suppose. With the 
strength of will, which always helped him, 
and had made him what he was, he fetched 
his mind back to meet his troubles, and his 
bodily power to be up and doing. There 
was not a day to be lost, nor an hour to 
spare, if he hoped to save himself. Any 
minute, the jump of events might catch him, 
and the crash of his character bury him. 
Was he to lie there, and await the stroke, or 
strike for himself, as he used todo? His 
pride in himself, and contempt of mankind 
awoke, as he thought of his enemies ; and he 
rang for three new-laid eggs, a long glass, 
and a bottle of Solera, He broke the raw 
eggs into the big deep tumbler, filled up with 
wine, and swirling round the mixture, gulped 
it off, and cast away his medicine. “1am 
your lord ;” he shouted to old Jenkins, who 
was wondering whether it would kill him ; 
“if you want to escape the workhouse, Jen- 
kins, your plan is to hold fast by me.” 
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“Yes, my lord! yes, sir, I should say. I 
- did hear, the last thing was, that you was to 
have the property.” 

“Right enough. No doubt of that. Why 
you know it, you old fool. Who signed his 
lordship’s will but you, last week, at Mr. 
Foil’s desire?” 

The old man rubbed his eyes, and thought ; 
and then he said; “I disremember ; things 
go through my head so now. But I have 
heard say, that you can’t sign, without for- 
feiting of legacies. And we was told there 
was £50, old and young, for all of us. Dis- 
appointing, after fifty year, sir ; disappointing, 
Ido say. But if my three young grandsons 
gets it, the same as their old granny, we must 
try to put up with it, Mr. Gaston, as accor- 
ding to the merits of the family. The Lord 
hath justice in his eyes. ‘Though would 
a'been a fairer thing to think on—£ 200 to 
me, and their share independent.” 

“So it would be. It is very hard upon 


you, Jenkins, afterso many years, and all you 
have been trusted with. To give Tubbs a 
thousand pounds, and you fifty, is an insult 
as well as a robbery. But under the will 
you signed, there was the power to me, and 
the order to me, to divide a thousand pounds 
among the servants, according to my own 


judgment. And the first thing I should do, 
would be to pay you down £500, to do 
whatever you like with.” 

“ Well, sir, I’m sure I don’t know nothing. 
The times is so much against us all. They 
tell me, it will come to a fight of lawyers ; 
and nota honest soul get a sixpence of it.” 

“'That’s a heap of lies. We can keep out 
the lawyers, and all the pack of robbers 
round us, and do proper justice to the old 
retainers, by establishing the rightful will. 
Why you must remember signing it, no longer 
ago than Wednesday week? Call upon your 
memory, Jenkins; you will have to swear to 
it. Are they all off now, to the funeral ?” 

“Yes, sir, all gone. Only three carriages ! 
Why there was six, when the young lord died, 
and that was called out at for shabbiness. 
Nothing is ever done now as used to be. 
hey asked me to go; but I said, ‘ no, thank 
you ; not behind less than four horses, to 
disgrace myself.’ Five and thirty miles to 
travel ; and only the hearse, and one carriage, 
have got four !” 

“They will come back by rail. But they 
won't be here, till six or seven, this evening. 
I feel better ; I shall take a little walk in the 
garden. Keep the rest of the servants, in- 
doors, I tell you.” 


“‘Bless my poor old bones, sir, you must 
XXII_—32 yp » Sit, y 








never think of doing that! Why, if anything 
was to happen to you, Mr. Gaston, how 
should we ever get our money ?” 

“Don’t be nervous, old chap. I am 
better. I feel as strong as a horse again. 
Stick by me, and I will stick by you. Jenkins ; 
they want to give me the sack ; because I 
am too honest for them. Your interest is 
bound up with mine. We shall beat them. 
Never fear. You know what thieves those 
lawyers are. ‘They want to throw it all into 
Chancery ; and then no one gets twopence, 
except themselves. But they reckon without 
their host, old boy. Tubbs is gone to the 
funeral, of course. ‘Tubbs is a spy, and she 
wants to rob you, and your grandsons, and 
every one of us. I shall go for a breath of 
air. Let no one know, that I have left my 
room. You get away, and have a bottle of 
port wine. ‘They never even offered you a 
glass, I’ll be bound. A nice way to conduct 
a funeral !” 

In a few minutes, Gaston, with a large 
cloak on, and a strong oak stick to lean upon, 
slipped out of the door in the ivied wall, 
found a cab, and drove off to Hunter Street, 
and then to an alley called ‘ Bishop’s Gar- 
dens’ where he knocked at the door of Mr. 
Foil, a lawyer not too legitimate. That 
gentleman, with his usual discretion, was not 
to be caught, in his first blush, at home ; but 
gradually came down to that condition, after 
long mediation of a boy who could be trusted, 
because his name was “ Bill Foil.” 

“T thought you would never come down ; 
and I have not a moment to waste,” said 
Gaston ; “how can you be so hard up as all 
this ?” 

“ Hospitality ! Hospitality, my good sir; 
you can understand it. It has brought down 
our family to answer their own bell. And 
yet with my abilities, experience, and charac- 
ter, any day we may go up; any day we may 
look down upon our enemies.” 

“Meaning the fools who have given you 
credit. Send away that grinning brat of yours ; 
I want to speak to you quietly. Have you 
any place free from listeners ?” 

“ Rather ;” said Foil, with a pleasant wink ; 
“you know what my love of silence is, sur- 
passed, my good sir, by my love of nothing, 
except sterling honesty; of which I regard 
you as the champion.” 

“ Among the blind, the one-eyed man is 
king. Your clients are a shady lot, I fear. Well, 
here we are snug, and let us have no humbug. 
You remember this will, which you prepared 
and attested together with the shaky. old 
butler, when the Earl was in his right mind, 
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and knew his meaning? Thieves have got hold 
of him since, in my absence, and have made 
him sign something scandalous. Downright 
robbery ; and honest men should leave no 
stone unturned to baffle it. I would rather 
pay a thousand pounds, than knock under to 
such villainy. Now don’t begin to talk about 
caveats, tedious law-suits, and all that. The 
remedy is short and simple; if we are 
resolved to have our rights, and sweep aside 
wretched formalities. To make a man do 
what he meant to do, as long as he knew his 
own mind.” 

“That question will be for a jury, I fear ; 
and it always is a most ticklish one. A 
thousand pounds is but a drop in the ocean, 
when we come to fight a will.” 

“T know that ; and the reason is plain— 
because it goes into so many pockets. But a 
thousand pounds in one man’s pocket, with- 
out a farthing to pay out, and with plenty of 
legal pickings to come, is enough to make one 
labour for the right.” 

“Put it plainly,” said Mr. Foil; “ What 
am I to do, for the thousand pounds ?” 

“ As simple a thing as you ever did, and a 
thing as truly respectable. This will is 


dated 7th of May; it ought to be 7th of 
September.” 


** Well, you are a bold one, Mr. Gaston! 


Transportation for life is what it comes to, 
on conviction. And to face it out, with that 
old Jenkins! Jenkins has no nerve at all.” 
“ All the better for that, you stupid. Jen- 
kins is not certainnow. He has no memory ; 
but you have. Remind him of something 
he did that day, and that will prove it to him. 
There is nothing like a fine old fool, to baffle 
the sharpest lawyers. Make an entry in 
your day-book, under 7th of Sept.—‘ Pre- 
pared, and attested Earl Delapole’s will ;’ 
and out with the leaf of the 7th of May. It 
will not take them by surprise; for I have 
prepared their minds for it. I told them, 
when they produced their will, that I had 
one of later date, and was going to submit it 
to a lawyer. Enter my visit to you to-day— 
‘Mr. Gaston, to consult me about the recent 
will.’ Make me a copy, to flourish before 
them, with the date Sept. 7th. I shall not 
let them have it in their hands. They will 
take it for the original; it will be in the 
same handwriting; and when they come to 
see the real thing, they will believe, and I 
shall swear, that it never has been out of my 
possession ; unless they stole it, while I was 
ill. You know plenty of fellows, who can 
take out ink, without’a sign. Make one of 
them do it, upon something else, for a test 





of skill; and steal some of his stuff. Don’t 
let him see the will, of course. Nothing can - 
be easier; and you see, the date occurs but 
once.” 

“The cash is not sufficient. to sustain 
one’s conscience, in a task like this. There 
may be justice in it; but her scale must have 
more weight than that.” 

“‘T knew that you would try to drive me. 
But remember that, happen what will, not 
an acre of the land will ever come to me. 
All that is in settlement, and goes with the 
title. Why, if I get my rights, you must 
know as well as I do, it will scarcely come 
to fifteen thousand ; including the old house, 
which is unsettled. I will give you ten per 
cent.; fifteen hundred that will be; five 
hundred, as soon as we can get probate, and 
the balance as soon as I realise. And 
here—you can have fifty on account, for 
expenses.” 

This, as Gaston knew well enough, proved 
the most tempting bait of all. ‘Toaman who 
lives from hand to mouth—which is the true 
way to taste things, and to lick one’s fingers 
deliciously—the ninepence on the nail is 
more, than the noble in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Foil put his hand out ; and the rest was 
a question of detail. 

“Only one thing must be certain. With- 
out one assurance, I do nothing ;” said Foil, 
at the end of a longish talk, “and that is 
that the newman must not turnup. If once 
he gets to London, all is over. He lives in 
some outlandish part, and he has not heard 
of these things yet, according to your account 
of him. If once he appears, it is all over 
with one’s desire to do justice. The lawyers 
will be as keen as cats, in their obsequious- 
ness to him. I know what a difference it 
makes, when a man attends to his own work. 
All will be sifted ; nothing will pass muster. 
Seals will be broken, accounts pried into, 
dates raked up, and the deuce knows what. 
Their place is to fetch him, without losing a 
day. And how do you know that they have 
not done it? You may find him in the 
house, when you get home now.” 

“No fear of that. I have masked him 
well ;” Mr. Gaston answered, with an easy 
smile. “Those old fools may have tried to 
find him out; and find him out, in the end, 
they must. But it won’t be done in a day, 1 
can assure you. I can promise you at least 
a week, without him.” 

“ A week is not enough ; nor yet a month. 
You know how slowly the law moves. It 1s 
not himself that we need fear ; for; from all 
that I hear, he is an idiot. But it is the 
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effect that his presence would have. You 
know all about him. You must contrive to 
keep him away for at least three months. 
Nothing can keep him from the land, and 
the title. But if we get probate, we may 
snap our fingers at him, as regards the part 
that concerns us. You can realise every- 
thing, and be off.” 

“My good fellow,” said Gaston roughly ; 
“leave that part of the affair tome. Brace 
up your mind, and this little document, to 
the true chronology. I will take this copy, 
with the proper date upon it ; and expect you 
with the real thing to-morrow. Then I shall 
place you, as my agent, in possession, and 
set off westward to confront the foe. I 
feel quite confident of defeating all their 
tricks, crafty humbugs as they are. Now 
keep yourself stiff. Do your work, and 
earn your money. That has always been my 
tule in life.” 

He got into a cab, and was enraged to 
hear a nasty buzzing in his ears, a sound as 
of a hive of bees at sunset, after a busy 
August day. “ Pest upon the doctor! His 
filthy drugs fizz in my brain. »He has made 
me like an old jakes of eighty. If it were 
not for that beastly Devonshire job, I would 


sham for a week, and they would dare touch: 


nothing. Ha, a fine idea! With young 
Mills to help me, and Sarah, and old Jen- 
kins, I might be gone three days, before they 
found it out; and three days ought to cook 
his goose for him. Think, think, think! 
Dash me, if I can thinks I must have a 
flip to my system.” 
Returning to his room unseen—for some 
of the servants were gone“to the funeral, and 
the rest were drinking their good health—he 
obtained his flip, in the form Of half-a tum- 
blerful of Irish whiskey, and then with all his 
colour restored and even heightened, sat 
down to consider his urgent condition.“ He 
was playing a desperate game, as he knew, 
and one that required even more of luck than 
skill ; but either he must play it on, for some 
stages further, or fly at once, a beggared, and 
a banished thief. In the days, when he might 
have laid up store, from the proceeds of em- 
bezzlement, he had spent as fast as he stole, 
being even more a gambler than a niggard. 
He had taken time by the forelock now, so 
far as to seize and hide the cash-box, before 
the intrusion of lawyers ; but fully confiding 
in his own position, he had not destroyed all 
the proofs of his robberies, but had sealed 
up many things, and so got them sealed 
against him, into which he should rather 
have dipped his fingers. Mr. Latimer had 











left a trusty agent in possession; and Gaston 
could get hold of nothing for the moment, 
good enough to run away with, and forego 
all chance of further booty. ‘Therefore he 
must carry on for the present, taking his 
stand upon, and maintaining the will of 
which he was executor ; until it should come 
to the test of a law-court ; by which time he 
might be prepared to retire, with competent 
pickings, if danger arose. Of course, Mr. 
Foil would never get more than the £50 he 
had jumped at; unless things went so 
smoothly, that the proving of the will might 
pass, without hostile curiosity. 

First and foremost of all was this—to pre- 
vent the arrival of the present Earl, alias 
Captain Larks, alias Mr. Arthur. He might 
be an idiot, as Mr. Foil had said; but such 
is the enthusiasm of the English mind, that 
great people generally may lose their wits, 
without lessening the admiration due to 
them. So if Captain Larks now were to 
march up the big stairs, with a basket of 
apples on his shoulder—which he was capa- 
ble (in body and in mind) of doing, and of 
whistling all the way—every mind, and body, 
in the house-would knock the doors down, 
with joy and acclamation, and my duty to 
your lordship. For still there lingered, 
am@éng them, legendary lore concerning 
him. 

But the wily Gaston—who, but for his 
violent temper, might have been a first rate 
rogtie, equal to any of this greater genera- 
tion—had so’contrived things, that Latimer 
and Emblin (although they had written to 
Captain“Larks, direct by post, as “LL. Arthur 
Esquire,” and had received—as they sup- 
posed—his answer) sent off in the wrong 
direction now, to find that newly important 
client. . In their. books was the copy of 
their letter, addressed to him at “ Christo- 
well, near Exeter,” followed by the copy of 
that very rude reply; a copy whereof had 
been’sént to the old Earl, and had driven 
him to execute that hasty will, in May. To 
Gaston, however, it was undesirable, that 
they should preserve the correct address, 
which he had given them for his own pur- 
pose ; and therefore he had said, “ It was a 
wonder almost that your letter ever found 
him. Nobody ever calls it ‘Christowell,’ 
now ; though that may have been the old 
name of it. ‘ Carswell’ is the pronunciation, 
and the mode of spelling now in vogue.” 
Upon this, Mr. Latimer, void as yet of all 
suspicion, had carefully erased, (with pen- 
knife and with pounce, in the diligent man- 
ner of a fine old firm,) the genuine name of 
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that very happy village ; and had set it down 
as “ Carswell.” Now there are three Cars- 
wells, as Mr. Gaston knew, having taken the 
trouble to find out this, in the region of 
Devon, round about the loyal city ; and per- 
haps there may be more. At any rate, the 
missive, or the messenger, would have to 
exhaust first Carswell proper, which is a ham- 
let near Honiton, and then King’s Carswell, 
and then Abbot’s Carswell, which are in 
the neighbourhood of Torquay; and when 
that was done in vain, it would have to 
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be reported, and fresh instructions waited 
for. 

“ Meanwhile,” thought Mr. Gaston, “ short 
measures are needful. I shall cut down 
straight, screw Wenlow to the sticking-point 
at once; and then come back, to meet 
scandal, at my leisure. Who cares what is 
done in those wild parts? That gardener 
must be sent to the garden of Eden. The 
people in the distance, the far-off cousins, 
are a poor lot, who will jump at their good 
luck, and be easy enough to handle.” 


—— 


JOHN FLAXMAN, R.A. 
a short Studp of his Dife and Gorks, 
By ARTHUR G. ATKINSON. 


“ He is the greatest artist who has embodied in the sum of his works the greatest number of the greatest ideas.” 


RuSKIN. 


F this be, as we believe, the true definition | of which we as a nation might well be proud. 
of the greatest artist, few can show such | Yet it must be acknowledged that the worth 
indisputable claims to that high estate as our | of this “ mighty modern,” as Lytton Bulwer 
countryman Flaxman. His is indeed a name | calls him, in England especially, has been 
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little appreciated, except by those few who 
have made his works their study. Though 
he expressed himself in a style overflowing 
with the purest and noblest sentiment, it was 
lost on those who looked not for the deep 
meanings of art. Humbly and unostenta- 
tiously he lived and died, it being reserved 
for posterity to know how great a glory he 
has shed upon this land. But those who 
have studied and comprehended Flaxman, 
see in him the Michael Angelo of England. 
And indeed he held much in common with 
the great Italian. The difference between 
them was not so much in their genius, as in 
the mode of expression employed by each: 


| 


Flaxman’s, tender, refined, pathetic ; Michael 
Angelo’s, stern, vigorous, awe-inspiring. 
Their thoughts were not dissimilar, though 
when wrought upon by two such oppo- 
site natures we do not always discern the 
similarity. 

The state of art in England previous to 
Flaxman’s time was anything but favourable 
to the advent of such a one. Both in paint- 
ing and sculpture the poetical forms of art 
found little or no encouragement, and were 
scarcely followed at all by English artists. 
It was not till the end of last century that 





any advance was made in this respect. 
Banks was the man who began the reforma- 









































Venus, in disguise, addressing Helen. 


(From the Iliad.) 


tion in sculpture; then came Flaxman, whose | called forth that long, undying response to 


life and works we are now to consider. 

This great artist was born on the 6th of 
July, 1755, within the precincts of the ancient 
city of York. It appears that, some few 
months after, his father removed to London, 
doubtless hoping to increase the small gains 
which his occupation of modeller or moulder 
of figures yielded. Accordingly we next 
hear of the little household having found a 
home in New Street, Covent Garden. There, 
in an obscure abode, Flaxman passed the 
years of his youth. It was in that humble 
plaster-cast shop, surrounded with repre- 
sentations of the gods and heroes of the 


| which he devoted his whole life. 

Like his prototype, the old artist of the 
gods of Olympus, Hephzstus (who, as 
Homer tells us, was born lame and weak), 
Flaxman’s bodily frame from his youth was 
slight, feeble, and ill-formed. It is said that 
as a child he was so near death, that those 
who were watching over him, believing he 
had ceased breathing, began to lay out his 
body preparatory to its burial. During the 
long period of ill-health through which he 
passed he might often have been seen, pale- 
faced and emaciated, with pillows to support 
his back, sitting in the shop, either reading 





ancients, that the still whisperings of art first | or watching the motions of those who passed 
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without. Such is the sad picture we behold 
in Flaxman'’s physical condition. .‘But. be- 
neath that ill-favoured. outer man, there lay 
an unimpaired spiritual inner man, full: of 
light and life. 

Once a kind-hearted clergyman who had 
occasion to come to, the shop, seeing) the 
poor little sufferer, entered into conversation 
with him,.and, on, leaving, promised..to lend 
him translations of Homerand Don Quixote. 
How: powerful an. effect these books had.over 
an imaginative mind. such as young -Flax- 
man’s, few can tell. He forthwith procéeded.to 
make embodiments on paper or in clay. of the 
‘heroes. described in Homer’s vivid language. 
But his hand was unable as yet to work 
out what his imagination readily suggested. 
The conceptions lay concealed in the depths 
of his own great soul till, by the light of his 
art, he was able to reveal them to the world. 
Gradually Flaxman’s health improved, and 
with all his energies he devoted himself to 
modelling and drawing. Now, too, he began 
studying the Greek and Latin authors in 
their original tongue, thereby storing his 
mind with noble subjects for illustration, and 
at the same time befitting himself to associate 
with cultured men and women. 

At the age of fourteen years he was ad- 


mitted a student at the Royal Academy, 


where he gained a silver medal; but his 
‘father’s means becoming much straitened, 
Flaxman sought some remunerative employ- 
ment, both to provide himself with sustenance 
and to assist his unselfish parent. Nor did 
he seek in vain. Josiah Wedgwood, the 
potter, was fortunate enough to obtain his 
services; and to him Flaxman supplied 
many very beautiful designs and models. 
Wedgwood was well aware of the value of 
his young designer, and continued to employ 
him for many years. 

To Flaxman, in lending his hand to rescue 
the ceramic art from the neglect into which 
it had fallen inthis. land; we owe: a lasting, 
debt. of gratitude. It must have been no 
-small reStrainit sometimes toc his? free soaring, 
Spirit to:be ‘confined -to the limitations. pre- 
scribed by ‘this handicraft. \ However, it had 
not the effect of ‘rendering his style} hard and, 
lifeless, since the ‘intellectual rather than the 
manual part of art always claimed his chief 
attention. Though forced’ upon him by dire 
necessity, he.learned to look ‘back in after 
years on the work ‘he had- done for Wedg- 
wood ‘as of the utmost importance, and was 
proud of having been ‘concerned in it. 

In 1782 Flaxman matried a’ wife, a step 
for which he was called in question by Joshua 





Reynolds, The president’s assertion, “ Sir, 
you are ruined for:an artist;” was, after. all, 
but a specious solecism. Was Flaxman, with 
all his tender sympathies, warm affections, 
and purity of heart, to forego the reciprocation 
of these refined feelings? .Was he to forego 
the cheerful face, the encouraging words, and 
helpful acts of her;in whom) his affections 
centred, during the hard life-struggle that was 
before him? Nay; should we :n¢t have missed 


much ;of the! trué Flaxman, without, Anne 


Denman? | Even. by! ‘stern old | Michael 
Angelo—Reynolds’s: god of: an ‘artist—how 
valued was the close: friendship of Vittoria 
Colonna. It was as a clear stream finding 
its way down among the rough clefts of his 
ascetic nature. His sonnets sufficiently testify 
of the influence this woman had over his 
heart, and hence over his works, during the 
ten years they knew one another. Flaxman 
by marrying Anne Denman was promoting 
his ends, not only as a social being, but also 
as a votary of art. We may here mention 
that there are two small but beautiful 
medallion portraits of Flaxman (see page 
740) and his wife, modelled by himself, 
which show us in few lines the charac- 
teristic features of the great, intellectual 
artist and of his bright, winning, and 
talented helpmate. 

Imagine the triumphant feelings of Flax- 
man and his wife, when, after five years of 
incessant work, frugality, and loving union, 
they set out on what had long been their 
cherished hope and fixed determination, a 
pilgrimage to Italy, the land associated so 
closely with the greatest art-endeavours of 
many a century. Flaxman arrived at Rome 
just at the time when Canova’s reputation was 
fully established. Thus while Canova was 
the cynosure of an admiring people, our 
Flaxman—an ‘immeasurably greater artist— 
unknown, unheard of, was treading the, same 
inspiring streets with poverty pursying his 
footsteps. But a word on ‘Canova,, We 
cannot join’thos¢e of the’ present: oday who 
loudly decry ‘his ‘style; without taking: into 
considération the epoch : in, which he was 
placed. He-was a‘ pioneer’ on: a: once trod- 
den yet long forgotten path, and though he 
himself did*not reach the mark-that was set 
before him, he at least prepared the way for 
a more successful adventurer, 

The -deluded disciples: of Bernini were 
leading the whole ‘of: Europe to. believe in 
their crude, ‘unnatural style,- which, in its 
certain downfall, threatened to bury all true 
sculpture with its ruins. ‘But, Phoenix-like, 
the art once more arose from its ashes, and 
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showed signs of new life. Now began the 
marked reactionary style, which in Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, and Gibson found its zealous 
adherents. Of these Canova was the greatest, 
if only because the earliest. Nor can we 
condemn Italy’s over-estimation of her 
countryman’s merits during his lifetime, 
nearly so muchas England’s inappreciation 
of Flaxman. 

But to return from this slight \digression, 
Among the art galleries of Rome Flaxman 
might often have been seen admiring medi- 
tatively the great master-pieces of ancient 
and modern art. (The works.of Michael 
Angelo especially ‘impressed ‘him, as they 
could not fail to-affect one of kindred feel- 
ings. But there was another source of study 
which, to Flaxman, was invaluable—that of 
human nature wheresoever it might be found. 
He marked the attitudes and grouping of 
figures in the streets, and the expressions on 
the various faces he met betraying the emo- 
tions and passions that. stir in the breast. 
He. noticed how joy, grief, love, and anger, 
all influenced external form. Flaxman has 
told us in his lectures that (in the words. of 
Socrates), “ By the study of the. human form, 
animated by the human soul,” the student 
attains the true end of art. By ever remem- 
bering this Flaxman insured to himself a; 


“fame which fadeth not away. 


While in Rome Flaxman’s pencil was in 
constant use, and silently he girded himself 
fot a great effort, none less than his illustra- 
tions in outline of Homer, Hesiod, Aéschylus, 
and Dante. How successfully he .accom- 
plished the end he had in view may~be- 
judged by any one who takes the trouble: 
to think over them. They once more pro- 
claim to us the impressiveness of simplicity. 
In them the soul seems to find its full ex+ 
pression in a stroke of the pencil—so simple 
are they, and yet withal ansurpassable for 
truth and beauty, inexhaustible in every poetic 
feeling. Though a Rubens, with his brush 
dipped in -rainbow hues, might render them 
far more attractive, there would not be added 
a whit more spirit to them. It were im- 
possible to estimate how wide-spread an 
influence these drawings have had om the:art 
of Europe during this century. Who cannot 
trace ideas borrowed from them, whether 
consciously or not, in the works of many an 
artist? If of Flaxman’s multitudinous works 
these drawings alone remained, his fame 
would rest secure. There is something of 
the quintessence of art in them. The illus- 
trations to Homer's. Iliad and _ Odyssey 





should be well known. . Three of them we 


have reproduced for our readers, and had 
space permitted we should gladly have given 
more.* Perhaps not one of the least remark- 
able featuresin them, as in others of Flax- 
man’s drawings, is the wonderful idea of aerial 
motion under various aspects which he can 
give with a stroke of his pencil. _ But perhaps 
the most original of all Flaxman’s:.concep- 
tions;/are those embodying Dante’s words. 
Byron truly said, “ Flaxman translated Dante 
the best.” We are presented sometimes with 
more than a translation, and seem to have 
an apocalypse to the poet. To disperse 
something of the mystical element from a 


(poet’s description without depriving it of 


majesty is a.secret which few illustrators 
have possessed. Yet Flaxman could do 
this. For instance, how simple and yet how 
dignified is the drawing representing the 
wonderful Gryphon’s Car, the emblem of the 
Church, which Dante could scarcely picture 
to us in words! Then, again, in what dis- 
tinct outlines does the monster Geryon pass 
before us, pawing the air with measured 
beat ! * 

Very different are Flaxman’s illustrations 
from those of the clever modern French 
artist who is much appretiated in this coun- 


‘try. Doré, with Rembrandt-like’ contrasts 


and other effects of chiaro-oscuro,.startles us 
with his forcible but intensely dramatic 
interpretations. Flaxman, on the contrary, 
with a style which is wholly free from all 
adventitious aid, never thrusts himself obtru- 
sively before us. His works demand a 
thoughtful examination before appealing to 
our’ sensibilities, but our admiration will in- 
cyease*the more intrinsically we understand 
them. Doré will ever be more popular, 
since \he gratifies more the sense of sight. 


/Flaxman had another mission to’ perform. 
‘s ‘We are much indebted to the Italians-for 


the way in which they took up the draw- 
ings of Flaxman and published them. dtwas 
thus they found their way to Epgland.and 
over the world. Most. probably.no-engraver 
would have been found at the timedn Lon- 
don capable of undératending their pare 
charms. 

For seven years Flaxman Jooishiinee4 to 
dwell: among the inspiring scenes of /Rome. 
That city held out allurements and incentives 
such as were not to be found elsewhere. 
Flaxman in one of his lectures refers to. the 
general state cf tranquillity enjoyed there, and 
freedom from those dissipations which infect 
some of the capitals in Europe.” In those 


* They are now issued in a cheap and handy form by Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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The Hours taking the Horses from Juno’s Car. (From the Odyssey.) 


few words there is much to be thought over 
concerning the hostility of the constant 
whirl of modern life to the highest efforts of 
art, and especially an art of so abstract a 
nature.as sculpture. We cannot conceive a 


Phidias, a Michael Angelo, or a Flaxman 
living otherwise than apart from the vortical 


stream of society. Perhaps Reynolds had 





some such thoughts when ae found fault 
with our sculptor for entering married life. 
In 1794 Flaxman returned to London, 
where he remained labouring at his art to 
the end of his lengthened existence. During 
his absence from England the renowned 
President of the Academy had died and‘ his 
body been interred in Si. Paul’s Cathedral. 

















Ulysses giving Wine to Polyphemus. 


(From the Odyssey.) 
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It did not seem as though those unforgotten 
words of his, to which we have referred 
above concerning Flaxman, were likely to be 
fulfilled. The reproved sculptor had already 
given to the world compositions which ex- 
celled anything of the kind since Michael 
Angelo’s hand was at work, and there were 
yet to follow many beautiful poetic creations. 
Westminster Abbey and our cathedrals, 
churches, and college chapels, have within 
their hallowed walls monuments to noble 
and great men executed by his hand, to one 
only of which we will now especially direct 
attention. Not Lord Mansfield’s in the 
Abbey, for that in its noble simplicity is 
ever before our eyes. We refer to one more 
remote, and hence but little known. In the 
church dedicated to St. Mary, in the little 





village of Micheldever, is a monument 
replete with that expressive poetry which 
pervades all Flaxman’s works. Long might 
we gaze on it before exhausting the holy 
emotions it inspires. See what force of 
meaning is given to that sentence of the 
Lord’s Prayer, “ Deliver us from evil.” It 
may be we have here in marble a transcript 
of Flaxman’s own struggles with, and traimn- 
pling down under foot of evil which was 
carved on the tablet of his own heart. And 
now turn to the other side and see the hope 
and joy of the believer in that female figure 
looking heavenward, from whose lips we can 
imagine we hear the prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come,” while angels are attentive to her cry. 
These “poems in marble” ought certainly 
to be more generally known. They cannot 
































Sir William Jones compiling a Digest ot Indian and Mohammedan Law. 
(From Monument in University College Chapel, Oxford.) 


fail to elevate the minds of all who study 
them. 


How fitting a place for sculpture is a 


church! The chaste simplicity of animated 
marble accords well with the solemn purposes 
of the house of worship. ‘The idea of repose 
and peace finds a perfect exponent in the 
still yet almost breathing stone. What a 
beautiful halo, too, can the sculptor throw 
around the brow of Death, so that the sus- 
pension of life appears but as the sleep we 
Christians believe it to be ! 

Two other works by Flaxman claim our 
especial notice—the Shield of Achilles, and 
the group of Michael and Satan. The shield 
is quite unique as a work of art. Within a 
small circle, three feet across, we have a 
wonderful embodiment of the lengthy but 
spirited description given by Homer in the 





Iliad. The old Greek bard himself could 
not have wished for a more poetical render- 
ing of his words. The model was cast in 
silver for George IV. It is indeed— 


“A thing so beautiful that who can say 
When time shall conquer that immortal grace.” 


The colossal group of Michael and Satan 
was one of Flaxman’s latest productions, but 
bears no trace of decaying power sometimes 
incident to advancing age. It was ordered 
by the Earl of Egremont to adorn Petworth 
House, where it stood when last we saw it, 
The exalted subject called forth all the en- 
thusiasm of the artist, and was well suited to 
his sublime genius. In the book of the 
Revelation we read, ‘‘ And there was war in 
heaven, Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon.” Such are the words of 
Scripture,.a subject almost unspeakable. 
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Yet no one can accuse Flaxman of lowering 
its solemn grandeur or lessening its spiritu- 
ality by his embodiment. Satan lies before 
us cast out, and we do not fail to acknow- 
ledge the angelic presence of Michael. It 
is the last great work of Flaxman, and as 
such has all the calm majesty we might: 
expect. 

In 1820, Flaxman was deprived by death 
of his noble wife, a loss which, to his deli- 
cate and sensitive nature, was unbearable. 
He would willingly then have cast aside his 
chisel for ever, but Providence willed it not. 
A few years yet remained of his life ;. there 
was work yet for him to do. 

Silently he rose from his grief to continue 
his accustomed Jabours till; the. year of, his 
death, 1826,,..That year his. presence was 
missed in the,lecture-room_ where, since - his 
appointment,),.he, had annually, delivered his 
lectures. The professor’s absence raised ap-| 
prehensions among. the..students, who had) 
for many years, listened, ta.,his. instructions. 
The winter was drawing. near, but, Flaxman 
had not gained strength to meet.it, . On the 
7th December his, spirit.,peacefully left. this 
world, scarcely. less ;pure than on. the. day it 
entered,. .Three-score years and ten had 
been more than, reached,, and he had done 
his work well. He who had delivered ad- 
dresses before the Academy on the death of two 
brother artists, Banks: and Canova, was now 
himself to. be the: subject of a similar address. 

It was. on .the 15th of December, a cold 
aad wintry day, that the body of Flaxman 
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was carried to ity ss resting-place in the 
burying ground @ Giles-in-the-Fields. 
His burial was miles by the same sim- 
plicity that characterizgd both his life and 
works. A few members of the Academy and 
a few sorrowing friends were.the ,only ones 
who: assembled to thes, burial service 
read over. the mortafremains of that great 
Englishman... Flaxman lies not among un- 
honoured dust, for near him is the grave of 
Andrew Marvel the poet, and the friend of 
Milton. 

Nearly twenty years. after, Flaxman’s con- 
temporary, the Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, 
died .and..was buried, but under circum- 
stances so dissimilar that we cannot refrain 
from noticing the contrast thus afforded, ; In 
the Cathedral of Copenhagen a fitting tomb 
was prepared, for the illustrious, Dane. The 
funeral. ceremony. was one. of the raost mag- 
odern, times. , Since 
the days of Pericles ng, Artist, has had, such 
homage rendered to his memory, The whole 
Danish nation. was mourning, at. Thorwald- 
sen’s grave, But at, Blaxman’s, ;England 
mourned not. Indeed, , this,, nation, knew 
not how irreparable was its loss. Flaxman’s 
day had all along been passed in calm con- 
tentment, he had worked without much ap- 
parent reward:or reputation. _.While Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Chantry, Lawrence the painter, 
and other contemporaries were engrossing 
the _attention of. many, Flaxman, in _ his 
quiet abode in Fitzroy Square, was heeded 
by few and appreciated by fewer. But the 
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obscurity which surrounded his name during | 


lifetime is now breaking in cloudless and | 


enduring fame, which shall shed lustre on 
his memory for many an age to come. 
We have been speaking of Flaxman the 


| artist, but have scarcely referred to Flaxman 


the man.. But surely in his works one may 
read hig every-day life distinctly enough. 
“To the glory of God” is the superscription 
which seems to be, imprinted on all his 
efforts, a noble sentence indeed. Religion 
to him was no dead thing, but a living 
principle. influeneing life and: work. We 
feel, in looking at many of Flaxman’s de- 
signs, that they areas it were “‘ psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.” And_ his. lec- 
tures also bear testimony to the devotional 
tendency of his mind. 

Another noticeable trait, and one which 





work as a whole we will say but a few 
words. And first we must remember that 
his fame rests not on any superiority in 
the manual part of his art, but on the great 
intellectual power he displays. There was 
nothing of a superficial nature in his art. 
While many are content to charm the eye 
with fascinating but meaningless forms, he 
ever strove to embody some great idea of 
man’s nature, attributes, or sympathies. 
Flaxman was perhaps the first English 
artist who made poetry and sentiment a 
distinct end of art. While not neglecting 
the old Greek masters for ideal form, he ex- 
pressed in his figures the natural feelings in 
a way which had scarcely been attempted 
before. Thus he stands out as a kind of 
mediator between the realism of modern 
times and the severe idealism of the Greeks. 


proves the true greatness of the man, was his | In the simplicity of his style we find a silent 


extreme humility 
and. diffidence. 
While forgetful 
of his own me- 
rits, however, he 
never _ withheld 
praise from a fel- 
low worker, but: 
encouraged the 
young aspirant 
and rejoiced with 
him who had 
reached fame. 

Flaxman never 
gave place to 
envy, the canker 
that too often 
finds its way, into; 4 
theartist’s breast, 
matring. the man 
if not. the artist... 
There , is | some- 
thing ...in. | Flax- 
man’s., character 
which .constrains 
not only gur, re- 
verence but. our, 
love, so. gentle 
and unblamable 
was his life.* 

Of. Flaxman’s 


* It is characteristic 
of the man, that when 
his friend Blake, the 
poet and artist, wished 
to publish his first yo- 
lume of poéms, the cost 
was partly defrayed by 
Flaxman. This must 
have been; too, while“ 
he was working or 
Wedgwood, before go 
ing to Italy. 





| ¥Deliver us from.evil.” ; 
(/n the Church of St. Mary; Micheldever.) 


rebuke to that 
vain attempt to 
render sculpture 
more effective, 
introduced _ by 
Bernini. 
In all styles of 
‘ relievo Flaxman 
especially = ex- 
celled. “The alti- 
relievi at Mi- 
cheldever’ and 
the Shield of 
Achilles’ (in 
which the figures 
are scarcely 
raised above the 
back;grownd), 
are perfect ,ex- 
amples. in, each 
:«..».8tyle..In the use 
. .Of » relievo he 
- found. scope, for 
that. -wonderful 
facility, in. group- 
ing . figures. ,-for 
»., which he; is. dis- 
tinguished. Flax- 
man. has often - 
. been. ; censured 
; for the unfinished 
state in which he 
left many of his 
works. This 
scarcely resulted 
from .__ inability, 
much Jess. from 
carelessness, but 
from the exube- 
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Michael and Satan. 


rance of his transcendent genius. His 
poetical mind was so productive that no 
sooner had one idea been brought forth 


than another struggled to its birth. Hence 
it is not to be wondered at that some 
of the progeny failed to reach maturity 
of growth, while others seem scarcely to 
have got beyond an embryo state. But 
what we should gain if he had bestowed 
more manual labour on their finishing, 
would be little in comparison with the 
infinite loss of intellectual emanations it 
would have occasioned. One or the other 
must have of necessity been sacrificed. 
Flaxman cannot be blamed for following the 
dictates of his genius. There is the seal of 
his mind on all he did, as much on the 
smallest and least finished sketch as on his 
completed works. To a handful of clay or 
a scrap of paper, in a few moments he could 
impart more animation and true sentiment 
than is to be found in many a dexterously 
carved life-size marble figure, or elaborately 
finished painting. 

Such then, in few words, is the nature of 
Flaxman’s genius—a genius to which Futu- 
rity, as it takes the balances in hand, will do 
justice. Meanwhile Lytton Bulwer’s words 
concerning him may appropriately conclude 
this short memoir :—‘‘ When,” he says, “ we 
become sensible of our title-deeds to renown 
in that single name, we may look for an 
English public capable of real patronage to 
English art, and not till then.” 





WEATHER AND MORALS. 


MONGST the external conditions that 
influence morality, the weather has 
hardly received sufficient attention. Bad 
drainage, over-crowding, superfluous public- 
houses, all have had ample consideration. 
But the one influence affecting all ages and 
all classes alike, I mean the pure spirit of 
contradictiousness characteristic of our Eng- 
lish weather, has never been fairly estimated. 
There is a spirit of what old nurses call “‘ con- 
trairiness”” deep seated in things in general ; 
in drawers that will not open when you want 
them, and stick fast when you want them to 
shut ; in required papers which are always at 
the bottom of the file when you think they 
are at the top; in horses that fall lame on 
the one day out of three hundred and sixty- 
five when you most of all want them; in 
railway trains, which are always delayed when 
you~arrive at the station early, and leave 
punctually to the moment when you are half 
a minute late. But this element of perver- 





sity is most potent of all in the weather: 
witness bitter east winds in late Easters 
after a genial outburst of spring; witness 
streaming Whitsuntides after a month of 


cloudless skies. If we could add up in one 
sum all the profane language, peevish tempers, 
needless potations, home quarrels, childish 
misdemeanours, and domestic chastisements 
clearly traceable in the course of one year to 
provoking weather, we should find that 
moralists and social reformers have here ne- 
glected a very potent power of temptation. 
It may be replied that social reformers deal 
only with removable evils, and that the 
weather is hopelessly incorrigible, while 
moralists can only give us the cheap advice 
to grin and bear it as we may. But in these 
times of scientific surprises, the true age of 
magic and wizardry, the word impossible is 
rapidly falling out of use, except in the 
familiar language of conventional exaggera- 
tion. 
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No, there is no absolute impossibility about 
human control of the weather—within limits, 
of course. We cannot change the order of 
the seasons, nor reverse their character. To 
do this would involve a remodelling of the 
solar system ; and great as is my confidence 
in “the coming race,” I do not credit them 
either with the power to accomplish that, or 
with the wisdom that would justify even a 
desire for it. It is not likely that they will 
ever have 
** 4 lever to uplift the earth, 
And roll it in another course.” 

Yet that the time may come when, if a whole 
nation concurs in the desire to have a fine 
day on a particular date, the matter may be 
arranged, is quite conceivable. And only 
think to what an indefinite extent the value 
of bank holidays, for instance, would be in- 
creased if that could be done! Why not? 
Civilisation certainly affects climate, and 
climate involves weather. Much as we 
complain of our capricious skies, they are 
by no means such dreary tissues of muggi- 
ness and mist as are pictured by continental 
critics. Southern notions about our climate 


are traditional from Roman times, and were 
justified then by the prevalent and oppressive 
humidity of an island densely clothed with 


wood. But the clearing of our forests has 
reduced our rainfall, lessened our rivers, dried 
up our bogs, and diminished our fogs, except 
of course in London, where they are main- 
tained by exceptional and clearly preventible 
causes. No doubt the general diminution 
of humidity is a very different thing from 
the prevention of rain on any particular day. 
But we can certainly bring on rain if we 
only choose to pay the price for it, and per- 
haps the discharge of rain on one day would 
prevent its falling on the next. It has been 
noticed, I believe, that almost every great 
battle has been followed by a shower of rain ; 
and the phenomenon is attributed to atmo- 
spheric concussions produced by the amount 
of gunpowder exploded. A mock bombard- 
ment of London from a circle of fifty miles 
would perhaps be too great a price to pay 
for clearing the air of rain in preparation for 
the “ Derby ;” but processes are cheapened by 
the progress of discovery, and perhaps the 
same thing may be effected hereafter at a 
lower figure. 

What may not be expected, for instance, 
from this new-born power of electricity which 
we have just succeeded in bottling up like 
the Arab story-teller’s Afrite, for use when- 
ever required? If we can catch the wander- 
ing forces of winds and tides and streams, 





and imprison them in electric cells, to be 
set to work where they are wanted, the smoke 
of London and our big towns will become 
a wanton atrocity, to be blown away for ever 
by the breath of public indignation. With 
smoke will go fog, and with fog an immense 
deal of bronchitis and badtemper. But that 
is not all. Rain, as well as other elements 
of weather, is largely dependent on the elec- 
tric condition of the atmosphere, as indeed 
is shown by thunder showers. Now, if we 
can convert every moving force of nature 
into stored-up electricity, we may accumulate 
any conceivable amount of it. And if so, 
who shall set a limit to the extent of our 
power to adjust the balance of electric cur- 
rents between earth and air and clouds? It 
was thought a wonderful achievement of Dr. 
Franklin to draw down lightning .out of the 
sky. But it will bea still greater thing to 
put it back again; yet surely, by no means 
impossible. At any rate, be that as it may, 
in our growing control of the immeasurable 
force of electricity, there is certainly the 
“promise and potency ” of human dominion 
over the air as well as over the sea and land. 
Artificial thunder-shocks may so shake the 
atmosphere that it will deposit its rain at our 
bidding, and so we—in ‘the persons of our 
great-great-grandchildren—may at least be 
able to secure one fine day at our discretion. 
The clerk of the weather office will no longer 
be a myth. Or like many another myth, he 
will turn out to be a, proof of the deep pro- 
phetic instinct buried under human ignorance. 
Like the seven-league boots realised in rail- 
ways, like Puck’s girdle round the earth, now 
almost achieved by the electric telegraph, he 
too will be embodied—and I do not envy 
him his post. 

One fine day determinable when wanted 
for a national holiday—surely that is not an 
extravagant stretch of presumption. Yet its 
influence not only on enjoyment, but on 
morals, would be enormous. Philanthro- 
pists are moved to pity by disease and toil, 
while they overlook the yet more prevalent, 
stinging, insufferable irritation caused by 
disappointment of little pleasures. After all 
it is only a small minority of any class or age 
that is affected by disease on any one day. 
Under Factory Acts, and Education: Codes, 
and School Boards, childhood is for the most 
part saved from mechanical toil. But when 
a general holiday rises with a dim wet dawn, 
and thirty million pairs of expectant eyes 
look out on streaming streets or lanes where 
all anticipation is drowned in an instant, all 
ages and classes alike, men, women, and 
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children, and the last more bitterly than the 
rest, suffer the pang of disappointment. In 
such a case the trouble of one household is a 
type of a hundred thousand similar woes, 
and so rises to the grim dignity of calamity. 

The domestically disposed workman has 
laid his plans in a family council of many 
sessions for weeks gone by, and stored his 
pocket with convenient silver coin. His 
little woman has washed and mended and 
trimmed till her heart quickens and her eye 
brightens as she thinks of the admirable 
spectacle her five youngsters will form amongst 
the holiday crowd. ‘The children are awake 
from five o’clock, whispering together in bed 
of their schemes for donkeys, and sherbet, 
and merry-go-rounds, and swings. They are 
counting over accumulated pence and half- 
pence, the premature wisdom of some careful 
young woman of ten meanwhile preaching 
care and economy. Alas, the dash of a bitter 
rain-laden gust against the window strikes an 
awful pause. What was that? Away go 
naked feet, under fluttering night-dresses, pat- 
tering towards the window. And oh! the 
dismay that bursts through the upraised blind. 
“Rain!” “It will soon be over.” “ No, it 
won't ; we can’t go, that’s all.” At this im- 
prudent affectation of a resigned temper on 
the part of a cynic aged eight, an epicurean 
of four raises a tearful howl of protest. “They 
can go in a omlibus,” he pathetically argues ; 
‘the rain can’t wet them in a omlibus.” But 
the cynic, like all his tribe, finding-a consola- 
tion for his own chagrin in rasping the sore 
places of others, maintains stoutly that it is 
out of the question, and that the whole pro- 
ject is at an end. So high does the argument 
rise that the deputy-mother, aged ten, finds 
all her arts ineffectual to quell the dispute. 
The parents are roused sooner than they 
intendec. The father mutters something like 
a curse on his native climate as, after a glance 
at the window, he endeavours to renew his 
slumbers ; and the mother quits her couch to 
soothe the clamour of the children by insin- 
cere promises of a speedy clearing up. 

From that moment begins a long day of 
hope deferred, weariness, bickering, and finally 
of illicit compensations worse than all the petty 
miseries they are designed to heal. Break- 
fast is neglected through watching of the 
clouds. In the following hour the father, pes- 
tered by being asked for the fiftieth time over 
his newspaper and pipe whether it will soon 
be fine, threatens to box the next questioner’s 
ears. Dr. Watts’s poetic aphorism as to the 
special interest shown by Satan in idle hands 
receives ample illustration. The diplomatic 





mother, in despair of any change, opens one 
of her carefully stored baskets, and with some 
of the contents sets the youngsters to play at 
shop. But the game has less attractions than 
usual, and does not prevent furtive excursions 
into the wet, from which the wanderers are 
angrily recalled only to asseverate that “it is 
just leaving off.” Incantations to the rain 
“to go away, and come again another day,” 
are for a time popular ; but the infant hiero- 
phants have not the perseverance of Baal’s 
priests in Elijah’s time, though they also cut 
themselves with knives—intended for shop 
purposes—and roar when they see the blood. 
Dinner is cold and comfortless, having been 
intended for consumption under sunny skies 
and leafy trees, and after this ineffectual diver- 
sion the household falls helplessly into chaos. 
The streaming waterspout or swollen channel 
offers resistless inducements to hydraulic or 
embanking experiments, and one drenched 
child after another is deposited in bed, not 
without slaps on the way thither. The worn- 
out woman quarrels with her husband, ren- 
dered peevish by confinement, and he betakes 
himself to the Jolly Dragon hard by, leaving 
mother and daughter to nag at each other. 
Late at night he returns, with lightened purse 
and muddled brain, to awake next morning 
indisposed, or perhaps incapacitated, for work. 
How different would all have been had the 
weather been fine! But the troubles and sins 
of that disappointed household must be mul- 
tiplied by many thousands, if we would esti- 
mate the disaster of a rainy holiday. Is it 
not strange, then, that so little attention 
should have been paid to the connection 
between weather and morals? Give us the 
power of securing one fine day, ye men of 
science, and you will accomplish far more, 
not only for human happiness but for human 
morals, than you are ever likely to achieve 
by futile wranglings about apes and their 
hippocampus minor ! 

But arrangements about the weather must 
not, any more than prophecy, be of private 
interpretation. The fact that it is the young 
squire’s twenty-first birthday could never be a 
sufficient reason for keeping a whole county 
without needed rain. Under any circum- 
stances, therefore, the relation between weather 
and morals will always call for self-control 
and philosophy. More people than is usually 
supposed owe their demoralization and ruin 
to the chances of weather. Some years ago 
I was staying a few miles out of a large 
German town, at a hotel the grounds of 
which were frequented by pleasure-seeking 
citizens. ‘The landlord obtained, for a con- 
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sideration, the services of a regimental band, 
and arranged a series of outdoor concerts. 
The ordinary hotel business was small, and 
he depended very largely upon these enter- 
tainments to enable him to pay his way. The 
season was generally a fine one; but the 
days fixed fer these special entertainments, 
by a singular persistency of ill-luck, almost 
uniformly turned out wet. However bright 
the skies had been, however promising the 
morning, the approach of the hour for the 
concert was sure to be signalised by gathering 
clouds and showers of rain. Very often the 
band had to be dismissed—I believe with 
half pay—and rarely, indeed, did the weather 
allow a full attendance. “‘ Zr hat Pech,” said 
a German friend, whose conversation I culti- 
vated for its idiomatic vigour, “der Mensch 
hat Pech” (“the fellow has bad luck ;” lite- 
rally, pitch). And it stuck to him like pitch, 
He grew morose, intemperate, reckless ; and 
after I left I heard that he disappeared, 
leaving his creditors to pay themselves as 
they could. Every one has to face losing 
speculations ; but when, as in this case, an 
improbable and incalculable run of coinci- 
dences seems to suggest a spiteful conspiracy 
of natural forces against a man, there is a 
tendency to vexation and foolish anger, which 
is a sad provocative of recklessness. At the 
present time the farmers of Great Britain are 
in no amiable temper. It is said they have 
no intelligent notion of the real causes of 
their distress ; and, perhaps, that may be so. 
But one of their worst temptations to unreason 
is a bitter, blind sense of a general conspiracy 
against them, due more than anything else to 
the singular run of bad weather they have 
endured for years past. 

But vocations far higher than those of hotel- 
keepers or farmers are liable to the blight of 
weather. Among those denominations, for 
instance, with whom preaching is the chief 
part of public services, many a young aspirant 
to pulpit honours has been very literally 
damped and discouraged by a succession of 
wet Sundays. Mr. Chrysostom Jones, con- 
sidered by his college a promising young 
orator, is appointed to “ supply” for a month 
the vacant pulpit of “ Bethesda” in a large 
town. Going in the fulness of his self-confi- 
dence, he pictures to himself overflowing 
congregations and an enthusiastic invitation 
to assume the pastorate. Let us not be too 
hard on him; he has zeal and devotion as 
much as most. .But this is not exactly an 
apostolic age. It is rather like the time in 
which the Preacher wrote that “wisdom is 
good with an inheritance,” by which, of course, 


I understand him to mean that without the 
latter condition wisdom is of small account. 
And perhaps Chrysostom Jones reasons within 
himself that Bethesda, frequented by wealthy 
manufacturers, would be a very good substi- 
tute for the inheritance in his case lacking. 
But unfortunately the manufacturers frequent 
Bethesda for the most part only on fine 
Sundays, because they have removed from 
the dwellings of their fathers and have erected 
villas in the suburbs. And these particular 
Sundays are not fine. The first is so wet 
that even the deacons are not all in their 
places, and so empty are the pews that Chry- 
sostom might at random fire off a pistol in- 
stead of his sermon with almost as little 
chance of hitting any one. It is a pity that 
so ;comprehensive a refutation of Tyndall, 
Huxley, Darwin, and ail other exponents of 
“ shallow infidelity,” should be delivered to a 
handful of steaming mill-girls and damp Sun- 
day-school children. But the inexperienced 
candidate is like a charged gun at full cock. 
The trigger is touched and off he must go. It 
is only to be hoped that reports of his marvel- 
lous intellectual feat may bring more hearers 
another time. But the hope is delusive. He 
feels that he is not understood, and this so 
flattens his oratorical points that he cannot 
even keep his hearers awake. In the evening 
the deacons express a polite regret that the bad 
weather keeps so many friends away. Can it 
be wondered at if next Sunday morning poor 
Chrysostom as he rises should sean the sky 
at least as eagerly as the open Bible on his 
dressing-table? Alas! a faint promise of 
sunshine changes to drizzle, and- various 
domestic discussions of the previous Sunday’s 
performance have not encouraged any genera! 
resolve to face the weather. The youth may 
rebuke himself, may strive sincerely against 
his own half-heartedness. But ambition has 
too much, and faith too little, to do with his 
work as yet; and therefore he feels baffled, 
chagrined, humiliated, and in another week 
or two begins to suspect he has mistaken his 
vocation. “ A wise suspicion,” say you? Ah, 
my friend, a Paul or a Wesley is a rare pheno- 
menon ; and if we waited for such, what a 
closing of pulpits there would be! This 
young man is not wholly vain, nor worldly. 
The warmth of sympathy would kindle moral 
excitement and sincere earnestness in him. 
And if the elements of grace in him should 
succumb to disappointed ambition, he will. 
only too sadly illustrate the little-considered 
-relation between weather and morals. 

But why do we only look at this relation 
on the dark side? Ungrateful that we are, 
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so long as there is light and shade in our lot, | 
nine-tenths of us run to sulk and shiver in 
the gloom rather than bask while we may in 
the sun. How often does a bright holiday 
morning quicken a weary man’s blood and 
inspire his courage and renew his interest in 
lie! How often does a chance meeting, 
amidst a group rejoicing in sunshine and fes- 
tivity, give both the opportunity and the desire 
for reconciliation of embittered foes! The 
wife of a dissipated man has won half the 
battle for his reform when she can give him 
to feel the pure sweetness of innocent pleasure 
with her and his children. There is some- 
thing tragic in Aer speculations about the 
weather truly. But when the sun shines, and 
the skies smile, and the breeze blows softly, 
nature wears to her the face of a beneficent 
Providence, and through the heart of the 
world there beats the Love that conquers sin. 
Or see those waggonloads of merry children 
that file through the faint, sickly summer air 
of East London streets towards the open 
glades of Epping. Visible to the sympathetic 
soul, and brighter than the sun at noonday, 
“the light that never was on land or sea,” 
but only in the hearts and consciences of 
mankind, follows and clothes that procession 
with a spiritual halo. Pity for the neglected 
human brotherhood, faith in the method of 





Christ, are the inspiration there. But if any 


one doubts how far the highest affections 
of the soul can be quickened or slacked by 
influences of air and sky, let him compare 
the draggled lassitude and weary anxiety of 
children and teachers returning after a per- 
sistently wet day with the bright triumph that 
sits on all faces when the skies have been 
propitious. In that triumph there is more 
than pleasurable satisfaction; there is a 
full. sense of the beauty of a religion 
which, as the children sing with heart and 
voice— 
“ never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 

So when we tap our barometers, or try to 
read the tokens of the sky, it may do us no 
harm to remember that alternatives of ease 
or struggle in the moral life are being pre- 
pared for millions by the powers of the air. 
Entertainers of mankind are nursing their 
hopes of profit; children are scouting as a 
personal insult all hints of rain; wives are 
reckoning on the prospect—to thousands of 
them so unwonted—of a few happy hours with 
the lover of their girlish memories; even 
preachers and orators are reckoning the pro- 
bable size of the audiences they are to in- 
fluence ; and if the clouds should gather 
blackness and the showers come down, let 
us devoutly say, Heaven help them all to 
patience and self-control ! 

OLIVER M. WAVERTREE. 





THORY’S TOFT AND LOUND. 


By a LINCOLNSHIRE RECTOR. 


| er in the Fen lies Thory’s Toft and 
Lound,* 

Where half the year the sea indignant holds 

Strait siege along its grass-grown barrier, 

Imprisoning the rainfall on the Lound, 

Making reprisal for restricted range. 

The rising Toft refuge the while affords, 

And sustenance, to ‘Thory’s living charge. 

"Tis a bleak homestead—the old manor 
house— " 

A pile untenanted, save in one nook 

Of strength exceptional, where Thory dwells 

Alone. Around are elms, stunted, unshaped, 

In the cold soil, and colder blasts that sweep 

The dismal fen. A poplar solitary 

Sways o’er the Toft, like a Titanic birch— 

‘Thory’s sole mentor at his wonted toil— 

Hereditary serf at Toft and Lound ; 


* Toft and Lound, terms probably of Norman dcrivation, 





denoting upland and lowland in contiguity. 


Seldom o’erlooked, never assisted there, 
Save by his lurcher Bob, a mongrel waif. 
Along the rutted ramper* Thory wheels 
His barrow heaped with fragrant fresh-cut rye 
For the expectant steers and dreamy sheep, 
Who welcome him with diapason low 
And treble bleat; though some, Jeshurun 
like, 
Stand heedlessly, knee-deep in the cold flood, 
Till Bob, with minatory growl, and grin, 
Hyzna-like, compels their upland march. 
Simple the daily round of Thory’s life 
At Toft and Lound, monotonous withal, 
Knowing no break but when his master 
comes 
To take the choicest of the herd: and flock, 
Replacing them by starvelings to become 
His future charge. So moves his circling 
wheel, 
* Road. 














Far in the Fen lies Thory’s Toft and Lound.”’ 
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Like the caged squirrel’s, on its pivots fixed. | 

Yet Thory’s humble life is read life : | 

Single in aim, strong in its manliness, 

Devoted and devout. An inner life 

Inspires the outer, as his soul inspires 

His body with vitality. A day 

There was when by a sudden strcke was 
snatched 

His eyes’ desire, with their desire beyond— 

His first-born babe. Then Thory bent his 
head 

Between his horny palms, submissively , 

To Him who gave and who now took 
away ; 

And, as he bowed, his lost ones seemed to 
rise 

Heavenward in angel arms, like Lazarus 





Whose sores the dogs once licked. He felt 
his hand ° 

So licked, and, looking, saw'a famished 
hound 

To whom he gave the all-untasted meal 

Prepared for him—Aer last office on earth. 

Deem it credulity, or what ye will, 

Thory took heart from what he thought and 
felt. 

He toils unnoticed in the lonely Fen, 

Not with eye-service, but as serving Him 

Who is high Master over all—toiling 

“ As seeing Him who is invisible.” 

And blest the worker, in whatever sphere, 

Who, when his Lord doth come, shall then 
be found 

Like honest Thory at the Toft and Lound. 





HEALTH AT HOME. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


by my last chapter on “ Health at Home,” 
sent to Goop Worps, I stated as a 
general rule that good drainage is the basis 
of domestic sanitation. I cannot too often 
repeat this saying, and if amongst builders it 
would pass into a proverb it would be of 
great service. They would then soon learn 
to lay out the drains as they lay out the 
foundations of a house, and make every 
drain in the basement perfect before they 
ever laid a brick for the erection of the 
walls, 

It will be remembered that, in speaking of 
the laying down of drains in the house, I 
dwelt on the importance of having the soil- 
pipe placed outside the house, on the outer 
wall, whenever that can be effected. I added 
that when this is impossible,—the tube inside 
the house being there by necessity,—it should 
not be built up in the wail, as it often is in 
such an inexplicable manner that the most 
serious injury has to be done to the house 
before the pipe can be got at when it is out of 
repair. I repeat this also with emphasis. If 
the pipe, owing to the construction of the 
house, is so placed that it cannot be seen 
without offence, and therefore must be let 
into the wall, then the wall all round it ought 
to be thoroughly cut out, so that the pipe may 
be got at all round ; and before it, to hide it, 
there should be fixed a movable column of 
wood which can be readily unscrewed in 
sections, all the way up from the bottom to 
the top of the pipe. The wood can be brought 


wood be too thick for the purpose, then zinc 
or iron may take its place. 

I am quite aware that there is much 
difference of opinion amongst practical build- 
ers on the subject of the position of the 
soil-pipe. It is urged by some that if the 
pipe is placed outside there is always the 
danger in winter-time of the freezing of water 
in the pipe, of leakage, and of obstruction. 
The model bye-laws of the Local Government 
Board recommend the pipe to be outside the 
house, but there is still a great deal of 
objection. Iam glad to find therefore that 
so sensible and well-informed a man as Mr. 
Buchan of Glasgow, who has published a 
most useful work on “ Plumbing,” is. of 
opinion that, on the whole, looking at the 
matter from its various stand-points, and 
especially considering what is best for the 
safety and health of the inmates, it is best 
to support the idea that as a rule soil-pipes, 
and waste-pipes too, should be on the out: 
side. He adds certain precautions to pre- 
vent freezing of water in the pipe which 
are of much service. Water, he shows, should 
never be in the pipe except when the pipe is 
being flushed, and water so introduced ought 
to flow straight away, otherwise it does not 
properly flush. What causes soil-pipes and 
waste-pipes to freeze is, he says most cor- 
rectly, a continual leaking from some crane 
or valve that does not shut as it ought to do, 
or is not shut as it ought to be. “A leaking 
ball crane in a cistern, if overflow from the 





flush with the wall and painted to match. If 
XXII—53 


cistern enters the soil-pipe, is almost sure to 
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produce a frozen-up soil-pipe.” I quite agree 
with Mr. Buchan on this point. For years I 
was in my house troubled from this cause, and, 
as the soil-pipe was inside the house and 
still was subject to freezing even there in 
very cold weather, we were several times 
actually flooded by the obstruction, and once 
had our drawing-room ceiling and wall 
drenched and spoiled within a month or two 
after they had passed out of the hands of the 
decorator. Mr. Buchan calls my attention 
also to another fact, which should always be 
remembered as of great moment in a sanitary 
point of view, and that fact is, that when the 
pipe is outside the house the emanations 
from it are much less considerable than when 
it is inside the dwelling. I do not know 
whether it is strictly correct to say that a pipe 
outside a house “ generates and discharges ” 
much less gas sewage into the air than a 
pipe does when it is placed in the dwelling, 
for the pipe cannot generate the sewage 
gas. But what occurs is this. When a 


soil-pipe is inside a house the warmth of the 
house is communicated to the pipe, and so 
the pipe becomes, as it were, a warmed shaft 
from the sewer or trap below, and into it 
there passes more sewer gas than would pass 
into it under the condensing effect of the 
colder air out of doors. 


It will be remembered, further, that in my 
last paper I insisted that the soil-pipe, 
whether placed in the house or out of it, 
should be of the most perfect kind in respect 
to its impermeability. The joints should be 
closed with as much care as if it were a gas 
main that was being set up. The man who 
sets it should see that there is no possibility 
of an escape of gas at any one joint. He 
ought to test it in this respect as he would 
test for coal gas. He can do so in a very 
simple manner by following Dr. Leonard 
Sedgwick’s suggestion of diffusing a little 
sulphuric ether into the pipe at the lower 
part, and testing each joint for the odour of 
the vapour, which is unmistakable. 

The soil-pipe being brought down to the 
basement of the house, enters there the chief 
drain which, receiving in its course its other 
tributaries, is to carry the whole into the 
sewer. To make this main drain perfectly 
effective it should, as I have mtimated, be 
provided with a safety-valve arrangement, by 
which it shall be incapable of retaining sewer 
gas, even if such gas should be generated 
within it. The safety-valve or safety exit, to 
speak more correctly, is made by carrying a 
tube from the main drain up the outer 
wall of the house to above the level of the 





roof-tree. This tube, construeted of zine or 
tinned iron, should be well jointed, should 
be firmly fixed against the wall, should go up 
as nearly straight as it can be carried, should 
have no openings intg it from any other part 
of the house than the main drain at the 
bottom, and should be of from three to four 
inches in diameter. Through the tube, if it be 
well fixed, any air that may be generated from 
sewage lying in the main drain must find a 
ready escape. It cannot enter the house 
with such an exit always present to carry it 
away. 

It is a curious historical fact, that in old 
London this provision for the conveyance of 
foul air from the cesspools of houses was 
largely carried out, and was condemned, at or 
about the time of the Great Plague, by no less 
an authority than the Royal College of 
Physicians, as being a mode by which the air 
of the great city was defiled. Under the 
circumstances I am not sure whether the 
College was not perfectly right in its con- 
demnation. At atime when every house or 
every two or three houses had its cesspool, 
when the cities.were built on cesspools, it 
probably was best not to diffuse all the 
poisonous atmosphere from those cesspools. 
into the air. It was like bringing the inhabi- 
tants under a pall of foul and deadly vapour 
which, when the air was stagnant, would be a 
pall deadly as noisome. In these days the 
danger on that score is nil. There is little 
chance that in our present cities the tube for 
the escape of bad air from a house could 
infect the air—the quantity would be too 
small, and the power of diffusion too rapid 
and effective to allow of the danger. 

The escape-tube, or overflow foul-air pipe, 
should be carried a foot or two above the 
height of the roof-tree of the house, and it 
should be let into the centre of the roof-tree. 
There is no harm in letting it run slantingly 
up the roof itself, and it should end like an 
added small chimney shaft. I have seen it 
carried up the chimney-stack on the outer 
side, and terminate as if it were an additional 
shaft or flue of the stack of chimneys; but I 
do not recommend the plan at all, for I have 
known the air the pipe discharges return by 
the flue of a chimney under these circum- 
stances, and diffuse through an upper bed- 
room with characteristic odour. 

A practical question has, within these last 
few years, been raised on the point whether 
the sewer air escape-tube shall be left simply 
open at the top, or shall be finished by 
carrying a cowl. At one time we seemed to 
be all of one mind in favour of the cowl, and 
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in Mr. Banner’s most ingenious invention it 
was believed we had an exhaust-cowl, an air- 
extractor in perpetual and automatic opera- 
tion, that would keep our drains as sweetly 
purified from poisonous vapours and gases as 
the sweeping prong before the railway engine 
clears the line of stones and dust. The ex- 
periments made at Kew by the “cowl com- 
mittee” of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain have, no doubt, led to some modifica- 
tion of view on this detail. The committee 
came practically to the conclusion that the 
current of air through a tube was as rapid 
and as efficient when the tube was left simply 
open as when it was surmounted by any cowl 
whatever. If a cowl were to be used atall, 
they thought that the simplest, the cowl that 
merely moves round with the wind and about 
which there is no proposition that it ex- 
hausts, is the one to be recommended for 
general use. Exhaustion and extraction they 
did not admit to have been systematically 
accomplished. 

To my mind the question still remains 
under judgment. In theory the exhaustion 
seems so sound a process, in experiment the 
exhaustion seems to be so effective, it is hard 
to believe that when an exhaust-cowl is put 
on a large tube on the top of a house it fails 
to exhaust, as it unquestionably does exhaust 
when it is tried on a model in the experi- 
ment-room. In my own house I put, some 
years ago, a modified Banner’s cowl on 
the sewer-escape tube, and I must report 
that the tube answered well. At times, 
when ‘there was a brisk current of air by 
which the cross-exhaust current was fully 
obtained, the air discharged from the drain 
below was so instantaneous I had not time, 
after passing a volume of smoke into the 
drain, to do more than look up to see the 
smoke streaming out of the cowl full fifty 
feet above me. When the cowl was re- 
moved the ascent of the smoke took place, 
however, very rapidly also, and it remains 
yet for further research to settle the diffi- 
culty. Any way, the tube is right, whether 
it be finished off by a cowl, or be left free like 
a chimney-pot. 

The soil-pipe being found air-tight at all 
its joints, and the main drain being provided 
with an air-escape shaft, the conditions for 
preventing the diffusion of sewer air into the 
house are largely secured. ‘The soil-pipe 
may be left open at the top with advantage, 
and if it run outside the house. it may be 
surrounded with felt, or boxed with wood 
lined with felt. ~ 

The main drain receives the contents from 





the soil-pipe. In many houses the soil-pipe 
is also made the carrier of the rain-water 
from the house, all the water that falls on the 
roof being brought to run by one common 
course into the soil-pipe. This plan is 
good, and bad. The rain-water which passes 
through the soil-pipe often very effectively 
cleans and clears the pipe. At the same 
time, when rain is falling heavily and great 
volumes of water are passing along the pipe, 
much obstruction is caused, and the closets 
and side-drains are not properly emptied of 
their contents. I have, moreover, known the 
whole of the soil-pipe to be filled during heavy 
rain, owing to obstruction trom below, and 
then, of course, there is a very bad disaster. 

Taking the whole of the details of house 
drainage into consideration, I have no doubt 
that the soil-pipe should be kept quite inde- 
pendent of the rain-water pipe. The soil- 
pipe that is correctly constructed and sup- 
plied with water from the parts connected 
with it in sufficient quantity, should require 
no extra flushing. It should be sufficiently 
flushed from the water which passes into it 
from within the house. The rain-water 
pipes should be on a separate system. They 
should have a pipe, or a series of pipes, of 
their own, and the water collected from the 
roof should flow into the main-drain pipe as 
near to the exit as possible, unless it be 
collected for domestic uses. 

In country houses the collection of the rain- 
water into a separate cistern or butt is the 
ordinary practice ; and a very good practice 
it is, for soft water is a great saving and a 
great cleansing agent in every establishment. 
But in London and other town and city 
houses the water is usually so impure, as it 
is carried from the roofs, it is hardly thought 
to be worth a tank for itself. 

This objection to the use of rain-water in 
towns ought, I think, to be overcome. It 
would not be a very great invention to con- 
struct a town soft-water filter, by which the 
water might pass from a filtering to a storage 
reservoir. In poor neighbourhoods, where 
the mains are small, the water from several 
roofs might be collected and form a common 
tank to the houses supplied, if the residents 
wished it, at but a nominal price, In neigh- 
bourhoods where the houses are larger, there 
might, too, be a combination, so that .all the 
water that fell on them should pass from 
a common filter into a common reservoir for 
domestic service. 

Returning now to the main drain of the 
house, that should be laid so as to extend 
from the soil to the sewer in a straight line. 
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At the extremest point from the sewer, at the 
point, that is to say, where the drain may be 
said to commence, there should be a wide 
opening, called technically a ‘“man-hole.” 
The man-hole, which under ordinary circum- 
stances is covered up by a perforated mov- 
able cover, should be sufficiently large for a 
brush to move in it easily, so as to clean and 
clear the drain at any time from that point 
quite down to the end of the drain. The 
drain begins from the man-hole. 

The size of the drain is the next subject 
to be carefully considered, and in regard 
to that the general public requires a general 
enlightenment. I add, therefore, a few more 
details. 

The main-drain should be small. That is 
an absolute necessity for perfect drainage. 
Four, and at most six inches, is abundant size 
for any house of reasonable dimensions and 
occupation. If the drain be larger than this 
it will simply become a small sewer; sewage 
will accumulate within it, because the flushing 
will never be perfect, and the evils of the 
sewer will be directly re-perpetrated. In 
London houses this small drain system is 
at present in its infancy. (The drains 
that were laid in the early, middle, and 
during a part of the last half of the present 
century, were simply abominable. A good 
drain was thought to be one in which a per- 
fect stone drain some fifteen inches wide and 
from sixteen to eighteen inches deep, was 
laid under the floors of the basement. In 
some instances catch pits were connected 
with these drains, which made matters so 
much the worse. I changed the drainage of 
a large house that came into my possession, 
until the end of a lease, four years ago, and 
when the workmen took up the basement 
floor they discovered beneath the flags the 
main drain, well built as far as building and 
material were concerned, but of the precise 
character I have described above, and nearly 
in as bad a state as was described from two 
other houses in my last paper. The drain 
extended from the back kitchen of the 
house under an open space above, through a 
servants’ hall, and under the flags of the 
passage or long hall, parallel with a house- 
keeper’s room, into the area, and so towards 
the sewer, which ran along the street in front 
of the house. The drain was simply filled 
from one end to the other with sewage, which 
had literally te be dug out and carted away. 
It had not been opened for considerably 
more than thirty years, and how there had 
been escape of sewage from it, it baffles 
one to explain. In this house there was at 





all times, in some parts, a sewer odour, and 
after rain, the rain-water having been carried 
by the soil-pipe into the drain, the odour 
was often more than distinct. In this house, 
while grown-up persons only lived in it, the 
health of the occupants was fairly good and 
there was no outbreak of any disease of a 
communicable character. But when it became 


' peopled with little children it soon proved to 


be so unhealthy that they had to be removed 
from it. Ina few years there was twice or 
three times attacks of diphtheritic sore throat, 
and one beautiful boy of three years and nine 
months old died there of diphtheria. 

At this present moment this faulty system 
of drainage is about the best that exists in 
the metropolis as a whole. There is much 
that is really worse, and in the rarest instances 
anything that is better. Lord Spencer, Sir 
Henry Cole, and a few more have ordered a 
model system to be introduced, and I have 
in one instance followed in a rather less 
elaborate form the same course. But vast 
undrained London still remains an actual 
disgrace to a day of enlightenment, when all 
that is required to be done in the direction of 
perfect drainage is so well understood and is 
so easily carried out. 

“IT see you have not yet furnished your 
drawing-room,” I said, not long since, to a 
lady who had just taken a new and large 
house. 

“No, Doctor,” she replied; “and we do 
not mean to commence until we can afford 
to spend upon it a thousand pounds. Then 
we shall do it in good, uniform and truly 
elegant style.” 

“ Pray,” I replied, “ don’t be offended if I 
beseech you to devote a fourth of that sum 
to the main drain, and to a perfect method of 
freeing your residence of any necessity for my 
professional presence to combat outbreaks 
of contagious disease which must occur as 
things now are.” 

And my friend laughed, but did not repress 
her thanks at the same time. 

** At all events it is not selfish advice,” she 
said, “and though it sounds very strange I 
will consider it. But think what two hundred 
and fifty pounds would buy for the drawing- 
room, and imagine putting it into a drain in 
the basement ! It is a strange suggestion ; per- 
haps it is all for the best; but for my part, it 
is the last thing I should have thought of.” 

And that is just the precise fact : people 
do not think on such subjects. They are 
subjects disagreeable, if not repulsive, and 
the thought of them is put off from day to 
day. Ido not care to think of them myself, 
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and would far rather be strolling round the 
Royal Academy or lounging on the deck of a 
yacht on the beautiful Scottish lochs, and 
thinking of what enchants me there. But 
some one must think on such matters, and 
some one must make the people think on 
such matters even as house drains, otherwise 
Death may make them think, and he is by 
no means a pleasant remonstrancer, 

I want, then, the reader to keep well in 
mind those few feet of tubing in his residence 
that convey away all the dead refuse of his 
house, the main drain. It must not be a 
little sewer after the fashion followed in the 
bad, ignorant old times, but a small four to 
six-inch pipe well and properly laid in 
cement, with the joints completely closed. 
If, in undertaking to change the system of 
drainage in the house, a straight old-fashioned 
drain be found, it may, after it has been 
emptied and cleaned, be used as the channel 
in which the new pipe drain is laid, the 
space around being wholly or partially fille 
up. The new drain should go in as direct a 
line as possible from the main to the sewer, 
with a gradient or fall of one in thirty. The 


pipe is best of iron or earthenware. I repeat 
that the tube which is not highly glazed on 


the inside is the best. Lately a tube has been 
invented which has a moderately smooth but 
unglazed inner surface which commends itself 
much to me, and this said tube is so jointed 
that when it is laid the joints must fit well 
and closely. If expense be not an object, a 
long iron tube with as few joints as possible is 
the safest. When the tube is laid it should, 
I once more urge, be correctly tested 
by the water test to see that there is 
no leakage. The tube is closed up at 
its lower outlet, the side outlets are com- 
pletely closed and then is filled from its 
upper end with water. .If it hold the water 
it is all right; if the water runs away it 
is not to be trusted, there is an error at 
some joint or some part. It requires a great 
deal of patience and skill to attain real success 
in this little art of laying a drain pipe. 

‘The pipe laid from the man-hole on to the 
point where it leaves the house should not 
only be water-tight, but so clear all through 
its course that a brush which can be made 
longer or shorter by joints,—like the brush 
which the chimney-sweeper uses,—can be 
passed readily from one end of the tube to 
the other. At the end of the pipe towards 
the sewer, and in the open air, in the front 
arca for example, there should then be con- 
structed another man-hole, which should be 
open at the top, or covered in simply with an 
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iron grating, so that gases may freely pass 
through. From this second man-hole towards 
the sewer there should proceed a syphon 
trap to connect it with the sewer, and by the 
water action of the trap disconnect it from 
the sewer air. ' 

A house drained in the manner here laid 
down is cut off as far as is possible from all 
sources of contamination, except such as may 
be improperly introduced. The advantages 
gained are summed up under a few heads. 

1. The pipe descending through the house, 
called the soil-pipe, is open and free all the way 
from the top to the bottom. In it nothing 
can collect, and air can pass through. 

2. The joints of the soil pipe are effectually 
closed, so that bad odours cannot escape from 
it when anything that would yield a bad 
odour is passing down it. 

3. The water supply of the house is suffi- 
cient to flush the soil pipe and to keep it 
clean, and is yet not so great as to give a 
chance, under accidental obstruction, for 
accumulation of water and injury from ireez- 
ing during extremely cold weather. 

4. The pipe terminates in the commence- 
ment of a main drain which is open at both 
its ends to the air, and which is also fur- 
nished with an ascending escape pipe by 
which any gases that might be accidentally 
generated in it would find an immediate 
draught and exit. 

5. The main drain is laid down straight to 
the sewer. It has a proper diameter and a 
proper fall. It can be cleared at any time 
by a brush. 

6. At the point between the termination of 
the main drain and the syphon trap which 
leads to the sewer, there is an open grating 
through which, if any gases came back from 
the trap, they would find entrance into the 
air, but would not enter the house. 

7. There is the syphon trap intervening 
between the drain and the sewer, and, as a 
general fact, protecting the house from the 
sewer, 

When all these points are gained in a 
house, we may consider that it is placed at 
the best advantage for health in respect to 
drainage. There are still, even under these 
circumstances, two necessary precautions. 

In the first place, care must be taken that the 
main drain does not become closed up by the 
deposit of fat that comes from washing up 
utensils that have held fatty substances. This 
is very important, and it is astonishing how 
little aware good housekeepers, to say no- 
thing of ordinary domestic servants, are of its 
In the old system of drainage, when 
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everything went direct into a cesspool or 
large sewer, there was no risk of obstruction 
from fat, and the fact of such an obstruction 
was unknown. In the new system with the 
small drain the risk of obstruction is great. 
The servant who pours the greasy water as a 
fluid down the sink, does not for a moment 
think that after a short time the fat will 
separate from the water, and in the cold 
drain deposit in the solid form. Yet that is 
what happens, and in the space of two or 
three months it frequently occurs that the 
drain is effectively blocked from so simple a 
cause. The plan to adopt in order to prevent 
this accident is to see that, once every month 
at least, the drain pipe is well and completely 
cleared of fat by means of hot water charged 
with soda. One pound of common washing 
soda dissolved in two gallons of boiling water 
forms the most effective clearing solution. 
Some of this solution poured down the sinks 
clears them in their passages to the main 
drain, and a few gallons poured through the 
man-hole at the top of the drain down the 
main drain clears that so as to allow the brush 
to pass readily through it. 

In the second place, in houses where there 
is not a permanent supply of water laid on 


throughout the house for flushing the drains, 
closet, and soil-pipes, special care must be 
taken to bring up a sufficient water or force 


pump supply. In country houses this care 
is more specially needed, and in relation to 
them I dwell upon it. It should be remem- 
bered that however good the plan of drain- 
age may be, if it be a plan founded on water 
cleansing and purification, there must be 
sufficiency of water. If that be not provided 
the soil-pipe will become unclean, will be 
partly obstructed, and, in spite of good ori- 
ginal construction, will in course of time be- 
come corroded and a source of contamination. 

To meet the difficulties I have here named, 
there has recently been invented by my in- 
genious friend and colleague, Mr. Roger Field, 
an excellent device which he calls the flushing 
tank, and which I have more than once seen 
in admirable working order. The apparatus, 
which is always placed outside the house, 
and which is easily fixed by a skilled work- 
man, is of simple construction, having no 
valves or other complicated piece of machi- 
nery. ‘The principle of its action, to use the 
words of Mr. Field himself, “consists in 
concentrating the flow of small quantities of 
sewage or water by collecting them for a time 
and then discharging the accumulated supply 
with a sudden flush by means of an auto- 
matic syphon. Insignificant supplies, which 





of themselves would create instead of remove 
deposit, may thus be rendered effective 
for flushing, and house slops may be disposed 
of inoffensively, where no regular system of 
sewage exists. The tank also forms a good 
trap for the interception of fat.” 

It is difficult to explain the action of this 
tank without the aid of a diagram, but it is, 
in plain terms, a tank furnished with a syphon 
in such a way that the moment it becomes 
filled with fluid up toa given level the syphon 
comes into action, and in a sudden, and I 
had almost said convulsive, manner dis- 
charges all the fluid with great force into 
the main drain, which it flushes with a ven- 
geance. I have never seen any means for 
the disposal of fatty substance that in any 
degree approaches this self-acting flushing 
tank, for which,I venture to hope and to pre- 
dict a continued and increasing success. 

I can understand my readers as they arrive 
towards the close of this article saying of it :— 
‘Yes, this is all very well in cases where a man 
is about to build ahouse, and where from the 
foundations upwards he can have everything 
his own way. But how about houses already 
constructed? Can these plans, obviously bene- 
ficial in themselves and perhaps actually 
necessary, can they be adapted so as to re- 
place the faulty and dangerous conditions 
which at present exist?” My reply to this 
is that they can in nearly every case, and 
that to make the necessary change in the 
drainage of houses universal, requires little 
more than a proper appreciation, by the 
occupiers of. houses, of what is necessary 
for them to have done. The first step 
for every man to take is for him to learn 
intelligently how his domicile is drained ; 
where the drains come from ; where they go ; 
where the soil-pipe runs; where the main 
drain runs ; where the sewer lies in relation 
to the house and the main drain; what the 
present connection is with the sewer; and, 
what is the class of drain that communicates 
with the sewer. When he has mastered these 
elementary inquiries he will in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, see only one fact 
staring him in the face—the fact that the 
necessity for making a decisive and perma- 
nent change and improvement is infinitely 
more important than he conceived possible 
or probable. 

My task for this month is well over if I 
have succeeded in again arresting attention to 
the basis of domestic sanitation, and have sug- 
gested the general principles that ought to 
guide the householder in the way of carrying 
those principles into useful and practical effect. 





THE VIKING SHIP.* 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 





BT is not without experiencing somewhat novel sen- 
| — sations that one can stand beside the Viking ship 
now lying at Christiania. 

We have come expecting to see an old galley 
ship—in fact, ¢e oldest ship in the world probably 
—and instead of an antiquated, rudely constructed, 
and roughly finished vessel, with primitively drawn 
lines, we find, to our astonishment, a smart, trim- 
looking craft built on what a sailor would call 
“ beautiful lines,” and admirably adapted as well 
for speed as for general sea-worthiness. It is with 
difficulty that one’s mind allows itself to believe 
that this vessel, so fresh-looking and so well pre- 
served, even down to mere details, is beyond all 
doubt about one thousand years old. Where 
then, we ask ourselves, is the superiority of the 
boat-building of the present day? Are we to 


understand that in A.D. 800 crafts of this sort 
were turned out as sound and as thoroughly 
constructed as in A.D. 1881, and, what is still 
stranger, built on as good if not better lines ? 
Surely the knowledge accumulated during ten 
centuries would, we might naturally expect, enable 
us to construct a boat vastly superior to the vessel 


of primitive times. We are afraid that the dis- 
covery of this ancient galley has not brought to 


light an argument in favour of the theory of 
the growing superiority of mankind in all 
branches of knowledge and industry. At 
any rate this may be said with respect to boat- 
building. On the contrary, there are several 
points in the build of this galley which would 
indicate that retrogression rather than pro- 
gression may have actually prevailed. 

It is a long way to go back in thought to 
those days when this ancient galley walked 
“the waters like a thing of life” and dared 
“the elements to strife;” when, full of 
warriors armed to the teeth, she paid visits 
(as very likely she may have done) to our 
own shores and on the Tay, or by the banks 
of the Forth, or in the country around 
Dublin, devastated the homes of our unfortu- 
nate ancestors, and drove them inland at the 
point of the sword to take refuge in the 
woods and mountain fastnesses. For though 
tradition has always thrown, and will 
doubtless continue to throw, a halo of 
romantic chivalry around the doings of these 
valiant Vikings and their followers, and 
though in the Frithiof Saga—one of the 
finest poems the world possesses—we read 


of mighty deeds, heroic acts and fair women, | 


* Ashort paper on this subject was read by the author 


before the last meeting of the British Association. 


still the fact unfortunately stands out clearly 
in history that these self-same heroes were 
nothing more or less than what, in these pro- 
saic days, would be termed pirates, and those 
too of a bloodthirsty, even if brave and 
plucky type. 

Though nothing can excuse in the eyes of 
the nineteenth century the bloody deeds of 
these sea-robbers, there is one fact connected 
with the ‘history of their time and country 
which affords a reason, if not a palliation, 
for their enormities. It was a law at that 
time for the whole patrimony to descend to 
the eldest son, leaving nothing to the younger 
sons. These latter were therefore almost com- 
pelled to take up arms, and, by a piratical 
career, seek in distant lands those means of 
subsistence which their fatherland withheld 
from them. We should not now judge 
harshly, but try to place ourselves in their 
position. There was then nothing. corre- 
sponding to the professions of these days. 
There was no Indian Civil Service ; regular 
armies and navies were then not dreamt of, 
whilst.trade, in the sense in which we under- 
stand it, was quite unknown. That might is 





right was a maxim in those days as religi- 
| ously believed in as it was universally acted 


| upon. Those who had, must have the 
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strength to keep; those who had not, took 
from those who were weaker than themselves. 

The Vikings and their followers were for 
many a long day the special plague of Scot- 
land. They had effected a settlement in 
Ireland, and having become acquainted with 
the Scotch ports, paid them several piratical 
visits. 
Hebrides as early as 793, and during the 


next two centuries they appear to have emi- | 
grated to Orkney, Shetland, Skye, and the | 
Isle of Man, all of which places seem to have | 
They asso- | 


become Norwegian colonies. 
ciated and intermarried with the inhabitants, 
and to this day, their descendants may be 
readily distinguished, both in physiognomy 
and temperament, from those of Celtic origin. 
Many names of the clans as well as desig- 
nations of places also bear testimony to the 
presence of the Vikings. 


Dublin under Anlaf and Ivar, -overran all 
North Britain, ravaging the country and 


pillaging its inhabitants, returning to Ire-| 


land gorged with blood and _ plunder. 
In 881 Constantine met his death whilst 
futilely fighting with them on the banks 
of the Forth. They still continued their 
descents on Scotland during the reign 
of Donald, who, however, signally defeated 
them twice. During the last battle, which 
was fought in 904 on the banks of the Tay, 
Donald himself was slain, but, unlike Con- 
stantine, not until he had killed the Viking 
leader. They plagued the country during 
the following years with varying success, and 
in 970, Kenneth III., a most energetic 
sovereign, gained a bloody victory over 
them at Luncarty, the tumuli to this day 
marking the scene of the exploit. It was not 
until 1014 that a treaty was made between 
Malcolm and King Sweno of Denmark, and 
the final departure of these marauders was 
witnessed by the long-suffering people. The 
struggle had been long and tediously pro- 
tracted. From about 866 to 1014 it had 
continued, but eventually the pluck and 
steady determination of the Scotch con- 


quered, and they had the satisfaction, after | 


struggling for some 148 years, of seeing the 
last of their foes. But the piratical descents 
of the Vikings were not confined to Scotland 
and Ireland. They seem to have made three 
descents upon England during the eighth 
century ; but these do not appear to have 
caused much alarm among the inhabitants. 
During theend of Egbert’s reign, however, 


their invasions became more frequent and | 
much more disastrous, and for the next two | 


They spread themselves over the | 


During 870 a! 
large and powerful armament sailed from 


hundred years they troubled the country 
more or less. 

Whether the galley we are concerned with 
did or did not visit this country is a question 
which cannot now be determined. We do 
not know the name of the Viking owner, or 
anything about his doings or by what name 
he called his vessel. We can merely say that 
he lived at some time during the period from 
the end of the eighth to the middle of the 
eleventh century, and that when he died he 
was buried in his vessel, which was drawn up 
en land and had a mound of earth thrown 
over it, which, luckily for posterity, happened 
to consist of blue clay. At any rate it was 
| in galleys such as this one that the Vikings 
| arrived on our shores, and therefore, nation- 
ally, if not archzologically, we are interested 
in the discovery. 

But it is far pleasanter to leave this dreary 
record of bloodshed and strife and to 
approach this priceless relic of antiquity 
imbued only with a spirit of admiration and 
appreciation for the vessel, such as Frithiof 
|had for his own beloved Ei/ida. When 
_Frithiof, as a punishment for his contempt 

of the shrine of Balder, was sent by the 
_kings to demand tribute from the Orkneys, a 
| fearful storm arose— 
“* Now ocean fierce battles, 
‘The wave-troughs deeper grow, 


The whistling cordage rattles, 
The planks creak loud below. 





| “ But though higher waves appearing 
| Seem like mountains to engage, 
Prave Elida, never tearing, 
Mocks the angry ocean’s rage. 


“ Like a meteor, flashir g brightness, 

Darts she forth, with dauntless breast, 
Bounding, with a roebuck’s lightness, 
} Over trough and over crest.” 
“-* . . 
| But the storm-spirits riding on whales 
| oppose themselves to the vessel. Then 
| Frithiof thus speaks to his ship, for she could. 


| understand the voice of men— 


“Now, Eliida, let us see 
lf in truth thou bearest 
Valour in thine iron-fastened 
Breast of bended oak. 


“ Hearken to my calling 
If thou’rt Heaven’s daughter, 
Let thy keel of copper 
Sting this magic waale. 
And the good ship hears and is equal to the 
| occasion— 
“ Heed Ediida giveth 
To her lord’s behest : 
With a bound she cleaveth 
Deep the monster’s breast.” 


|  Ellida, however, does not come out of the 
| contest unscathed— 


* But Eliida’s prow 
Hath stricken with such force, 
That slow she crawleth now, 
A-weary of her course.” * 


* Translation by Rev. W. L. Blackley, London, 1880. 
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THE VIKING SHIP.° 








Starboard view of the Viking Ship, 


_ These extracts help us to realise the feel- 
ing of the time towards the ship of that day. 
In fact it is impossible to read the Frithiof 
Saga and the mythology of Scandinavia with- 
out observing that vessels were more or less 
regarded in the light of animate objects. 
Remembering this, we are not so surprised 
as we might otherwise have been, at seeing in 
this galley evidence of the most scrupulously 
finished workmanship. Considering the very 
inadequate tools and mechanical contrivances 
of those days, the galley appears to us indeed 
a marvellous construction. 

The vessel which Frithiof thus beautifully 
apostrophizes, and which enters so largely 
into the Saga associated with his name, was 
doubtless a galley similar in every respect to 
the one we are now concerned with. 

_ The mound which contained the boat is 
situated at Gokstad, Sandefjord, Norway, 
about half a mile from the sea. But it is 
nearly certain that at this part, as elsewhere 
on the west coast of Norway, the sea has 
very much receded since the boat was 
inmured. It is probable that when first de- 
posited in its resting-place the vessel was only 
drawn, say, twenty feet above the sea-level. 








The land upon which the mound is situ- 
ated belongs to a poor widow. During the 
winter months her sons, who are seafaring men, 
having nothing to do, took upon themselves to 
dig into this mound, which tradition asserted 
contained treasure. There are many similar 
mounds in that part of Norway, and tradition 
has always associated them with hidden trea- 
sure, the remains of fallen heroes, renowned 
chieftains, and suchlike. ‘The result was that 
the galley in question was discovered, with 
her bow pointing towards the sea. The 
galley was doubtless drawn up deliberately 
in this position, so that at the first summons. 
the buried warrior and his vessel might be- 
ready in an instant to take to the sea once 
more. 

In the beginning of July, 1880, the boat 
was transferred in a lighter to Christiania, 
arriving there on July 17th. On the follow- 
ing day she was placed where she is now to 
be seen.* 

The vessel carried thirty-two oars, sixteen 
on either side, and was therefore of a size 
termed sextensesse in old Norse. A light 


* Iam indebted for these particulars concérning the dis- 
covery to my friend Mr. Archer, who resides quite close to 
Sandefjord, and who was present at the excavation.” 
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wooden shed has been built over the relic, 
and it now rests at Christiania, just behind 
the University. 

Its remarkable state of preservation is due 
to the fact that the mound in which it was im- 
mured consisted of blue clay, a substance 
which preserves wood well that is imbedded 
in it. There is no peculiar property in d/ve 





clay, so far as is at present known, the pre- 
servative power of any other variety of clay | 
being presumably the same. When clay con- | 
solidates and the separate spadefuls fuse to- | 
gether, the mass becomes perfectly impervious 
to water and air, and bodies imbedded in it | 
are thus, as it were, hermetically sealed. 

It seems to have been the custom among 
the Vikings to bury honoured chieftains in 
their own vessels. The galley we are con- 
sidering is one of these sepulchral ships. The 


The Sepulchral Chamber, 


chamber in which the body (unburnt) was 
deposited is situated amidships. It is tent- 
like in shape, made of fogs placed side by 
side, leaning and meeting on a ridge-pole run- 
ning parallel with the main axis of the ship. 

The mound appears to have been entered, 
no doubt for.the sake of plunder, many years 
ago, for none of the Viking’s weapons were 
found, and only a few of his bones were dis- 
covered. 

There were also found in the sepulchral 
chamber the bones and feathers of a peacock 
—perhaps brought home by the Viking chief 
from a foreign expedition—and the bones of 
a little dog, as well as some fish-hooks and 
several bronze and lead mountings to belts 
and harness. 


| amidships she is 5 feet 9 inches deep. 





Round about the ship were discovered the 
bones of some nine or ten horses and dogs, 
which had probably been sacrificed at the 
time of the burial. 

The vessel itself is 77 feet 11 inches in 
length between the rabbets at gunwale, and 
at the widest part 16 feet 7 inches across, 
From the top of her keel to the gunwale 
She 
would draw probably not quite four feet of 
water, and has twenty ribs. 

She is clinker built; that is, the planks 
slightly overlap, like slates placed on the 
roof of a house, the vessel in this respect 
being just similar to the “ coaching tub” of 
Cambridge, or the “ gig” of the Thames. 

The idea, possessed it would seem by some 
writers, that these old boats were of the pri- 
mitive Robinson Crusoe type—roughly con- 

structed or even mere hollowed-out trees 

—may, therefore, for once and all, be dis- 

missed, The people of the Viking period 

would seem from this discovery to have 
been in a much higher state of civilisation 
than has generally been supposed. The 
vessel clearly shows us, from its complex 
structure, that the people of that time must 
have fully realised the advantages of the 
division of labour. No one man could have 
planned, designed, and carried into exe- 
cution the various brain and mechanical 
labours required to construct such a vessel. 
The people who built her must have been 
alive to the value of working together in 
order to effect a common end. ‘The prac- 
tical importance of consultations, obedience 
to recognised authority, leadership, steady 
determination, and application to the work 
on hand, would seem to have been fully 
understood among the Vikings. 
The wood of which the galley is built is 
oak. ‘The lines she is built upon are excel- 
lent, and calculated as well for swiftness as 
for seaworthiness. That she possessed the 
latter quality is evident from her great beam, 
and the admirable capacity for lifting on 
meeting heavy seas displayed by the forma- 
tion of her bows. In fact, during the last 
few years, after a long interregnum of squarish 
bows, sea-boats are once more being con- 
structed with bows not very different from 
those of the old Viking vessel. It is not im- 
probable that, even if this ship had not been 
discovered, sea-boats would once more have 
reverted to the same’ type of bows which is 
so well exemplified in her. 

No true sailor, upon whom the mantle of 
these valiant Vikings has fallen, can see this 
ancient relic without a sigh of regret as he 
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thinks of the hideously fashioned and unsea- 
worthy monsters which do duty nowadays for 
ships. 

At the present day, on the northern fjords 
in Norway, boats of a very similar description 
are still occasionally met with. 

In this galley the flanks and frame-timbers 
are fastened together with withes of tree-roots. 
Many writers see in this method of joining 
the lower timbers a source of great weakness 
to the boat. But considering what thought- 
ful and careful boat-builders these people 
evidently were, a charge of such a radical 
kind should not lightly be brought forward. 
May it not be probable that this method, 
which to many appears likely to be fraught 
with evil results, was in reality a great source 
of strength to the boat? At any rate it must 
be admitted that the system gave great 
elasticity to the whole structure, and who can 
say that tree-roots, when kept as they would 
be in this vessel, immersed in water, are not 
tough and strong? From what we know of 
the roots of aquatic plants, and of trees 
growing by the river-side, we should. rather 
be inclined to say that the Vikings show in 
this particular their wisdom, and that they 
were more careful and scientific observers of 


nature and the form and quality of natural 
objects than many would give them credit 
for being. 

The bent timbers on the inside of the boat 
are naturally grown and have not been artifi- 


cially bent. Naturally-grown bent timber is 
much more -reliable than the steam-bent 
timber used in modern ship-building. Here 
then was a great point of strength about the 
galley. It would be quite impossible now to 
obtain naturally-bent timber for the enormous 
requirements of our ship-building yards, but 
if there were the supply for the demand it 
would be eagerly welcomed. 

The boards of the sides are of good, sound, 
well- seasoned, and selected oak, ‘about 
an inch and a half in thickness. They are 
smoothly planed and firmly riveted together 
by iron rivets which have been carefully 
clinched on either side. These rivets do 
not quite correspond to what are techni- 
cally known as dolts, but are more like large 
iron nails with protruding round boss-like 
heads. They are wonderfully well preserved. 
There are also a few oaken bolts: near 
the upper parts of the sides. It is sig- 
nificant that there are no traces of a saw 
having been used anywhere about the vessel. 
The planks and timbers must therefore have 
been most laboriously cut down from large 
trunks by-means of axe or hatchet. The 





vast toil that this implies can only fully be 
realised when one has carefully examined the 
vessel herself. 

The planks have their edges moulded 
on the inside as well as on the outside. The 
mouldings consist of indented lines running 
down the length of the planks near the lower 
margins. One cannot help being impressed 
with the carefulness and good style displayed 
in the workmanship, not only generally but 
down to minute details.. There is no scamp- 
ing about anything. The vessel clearly 
bears the imprint of having been constructed 
for love rather thanmoney. We can imagine 
the searching of the forests; the long walks 
through the dense underwood; the careful 
selecting of trees ; the measurement of boughs 
for the bent timbers ; the long and laborious 
task of felling, and the difficulty after all this 
of dragging the oak giants down to the shore. 
It is not to be wondered at that, after under- 
going so much preliminary trouble and 
anxiety, they thought no time too long, no 
finish too elaborate to be spent in the com- 
pletion of the vessel. 

Both bow and stern are similar in shape. 
They are pointed and must have risen a con- 
siderable distance out of the water. Unfor- 
tunately, the top of each was broken when 
the boat was discovered, so we cannot now 
determine whether she originally carried a 
figure or not. Judging from the slender 
proportions, it would seem that if there were 
any ornaments at the bow and stern, these 
adornments must have been very slight in 
character. 

The keel is deep and made of thick oak 
beams. As the vessel is now placed it is 
impossible to get a view underneath to see if 
there had been any metal keel fastened to the 
bottom. In the Frithiof Saga, however, the 
“keel of copper” is spoken of, therefore it 
may safely be presumed that there might have 
been something similar in this vessel. The 
keel does not show signs of much friction. 
It may therefore be supposed that the vessel 
was seldom dragged up over the shore, but 
generally kept at anchor in the fjords. These 
are deep close up to the land, a fact which 
supports the supposition. The vessel, how- 
ever, must have been comparatively new when 
immured, 

An iron anchor was also found with the 
vessel on the starboard side, but so rusted 
away that it could not be preserved. It is 
interesting here to notice that in the Bayeux 
tapestry—to which reference is made further 
on—some of the galleys thereon depicted have 
anchors suspended from the starboard bow. 
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There is no deck to the galley, and the | accomplished by the feet pressing tightly 
absence of seats of any kind for the rowers is against the stretcher, the arms as rigid as 
remarkable. | possible, and the body springing to an up- 

At the bottom of the vessel there is a floor | right position like a released spring. - Such, 
composed of loose boards, fitting into notches | briefly put, are the essentials for rowing on 
in the sides and lower planks, and allowing | smooth, waveless water. In sea-rowing the 
bilge room beneath. These boards could very | work of the stroke is either done at the end 
easily be uplifted out of their places so as to | by a “ lug up,” as it is sometimes called, or 
allow for baling out the vessel when required. | by a long, steady pull during the whole of the 
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The oars, several of which were found, are ! 
about twenty feet in length. They are quite 
straight, and the blades are not very wide. | 
Did one not know that they had been found 
with the vessel they might be taken for 
modern, so exactly similar do they appear to 
the oars in use at the present day all over | 
Norway. | 

The oar-holes, sixteen on either side, and | 
each about four inches in diameter, are in- 
teresting. There appear to have been mov- 
able slight wooden bulwarks, the oar-holes, 
or rowlocks, being some distance below them. 

There is a very ingenious arrangement for | 
enabling the oars to be pushed out from in- 
boards. When these bulwarks were in posi- 
tion it would be impossible to slip the oars | 
into their holes from the outside. In each oar- | 
hole there is a slit to admit of the blade being 
passed through from inboards. Thus, by this 
clever though simple contrivance, the diffi- 
culty was overcome. 

This slit points always toward the stern of 
the vessel, or away from that point at which 
the greatest friction takes place when rowing. 
Were this slit on the other side of the oar- 
hole—towards the bow—the rowlock would 
be considerably weakened. 

Pieces of wood, exactly fitting the oar- 
holes, were placed on the inside to close the 
apertures when the vessel was sailing. 

From the consideration of the oars and row- 
locks it is a natural sequence to consider the 
style of rowing probably practised when this 
galley put out tosea, The ordinary trained 
river-rowing, such as may be seen any day on 
the Cam or Thames, is quite different in style 
and character from that practised on the sea. 
In river-rowing the whole body, from the hips 
upwards, is brought into play, and as little 
work as possible done by the arms. In fact, 
so far as the arms are practically concerned, 
they might theoretically be replaced by iron 
rods. ‘lhe whole work of the stroke is done 
at the commencement, directly the blade of 
the oar has entered the water. At this mo- 
ment the body should be stiff but inclined 
well forward, with the arms in front, rigid, 
extended, and quite straight, the hands grasp- 
ing the handle of the oar. The stroke is 





| oar away from the body. 


time that the blade of the oar remains in the 
water. Both these styles have the one com- 
mon feature of the rower doing his work in a 
sitting posture. Now, as in this galley there 
were no seats for the rowers, the style must 
have been very dissimilar to those just de- 
scribed. 

It seems probable that the stroke was 
effected by pulling, and not by pushing the 
The rower would 
stand with his back to the bow and perhaps 
accompany the pull by lifting the right foot 
(if he were a bow oar) and throwing the 
whole weight of the body backward while 
standing momentarily upon the left leg. 
However this may be, it is evident from the 
small diameter of the oar-holes that the 
stroke must have been a short and, very 


| likely, quick one, partaking little of the long, 


steady, swinging stroke so much admired in 
our man-of-war boats. 
The most interesting thing about the ship 


The Rudder. 
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is undoubtedly the rudder. This’ is in a 
marvellous state of preservation, and as sound 
and perfect as if only recently made, It is 
placed on the starboard side a foot or so 
from the stern of the vessel. In still older 
days there used to be two rudders to boats, 
one on either side of the stern, but during 
the Viking period the port rudder was dis- 
carded. 

Philologically too this rudder is of interest. 
Our present word s/arboard is a corruption of 
a much older word, steerboard, or the steering 
side of a vessel ; the word having, doubtless, 
arisen from the ancient position of the rudder 
being, as on this galley, upon the right-hand 
side. 

Perhaps the rudder resembles most a large 
oar or cricket bat, consisting chiefly of blade 
with only a short handle. It is fixed, not 
directly to the boat, but to the distal end 
of a piece of conical wood, which projects 
about a foot from the vessel. This piece of 
wood is bored down its length, and no doubt 
a rope passing through it secured the rudder 
to the ship’s side. It will thus be seen that 
the rudder could swing on this pivot quite 
independently of the ship. 

The steering was effected by a tiller fixed 
in ahole at the upper end of the handle 
portion, and probably as well by a rope 
fastened to the lower end of the blade. 
The rudder could evidently be shipped 
when the vessel was rowed and not sailed. 

The discovery of this galley is of great 
interest to artists. ‘Ihe general lines of the 
boat and her rudder will be the parts which 
will be likely to claim most attention. 
Hitherto representations of Viking galleys 
have necessarily been more or less fanciful. 
The rudder particularly seems always to have 
been the trouble. Some, boldly defying 
tradition and ignoring any difficulty at all in 
the matter, have drawn the rudder at the 
stern as it is placed in modern ships. Others, 
much more judicious, have solved the 
difficulty after a fashion by being careful to 
only depict the port side of the vessel. 
Others, more courageous and certainly more 
praiseworthy, have grappled with the difficulty 
and depicted the starboard side and drawn 
the rudder as passing out of a hole through 
the timbers of the vessel. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the correct 
shape of this galley will rapidly circulate 
amongst those of the artistic world, and for 
€ver put a stop to the curious drawings and 
paintings of Viking galleys, some of which 
instead of giving us graceful and possible 
boats, present us with impossible vessels 








having lines closely resembling those of the 
barges so familiar to us on the Thames, 

The one mast, which was movable, was 
placed, when erected for sailing, in a hole 
sunk in a beam at the bottom of the vessel. 
A few feet higher the mast passed through a 
large hole in an immense log curiously shaped 
at either end, somewhat like a fish’s tail. A 
wedge of wood was used to fix the mast in 
this upper beam. To facilitate its erection 
the hole was made lozenge-shape. 

In the mound were also found parts of 
three small oaken boats in shape generally 
like the galley itself; a large, well-made, 
solid copper cauldron, similar to those in use 
at the present day; a few bedsteads of the 
low and short kind which all travellers in 
Norway know painfully well—indeed so like 
are they to the beds one sees in the country 
houses, that the same remark is applicable 
here which-was made when speaking of the 
oars; some drinking cups and tubs and some 
pieces of carved and painted wood, the use 
of which is unknown. Several large, round 
shields of thin wood were also found. These 
could not have been for defence, but must 
have been used simply as ornaments, and 
traces of black and yellow paint are to be 
discerned upon them. Ata much later date 
shields of this same description were used 
to ornament ships on gay and festive occa- 
sions, by being hung close beside one another 
all along the gunwales. We may presume 
therefore that such was their use on this 
galley. 

A landing stage made of an oak plank 
24 feet long, 10 inches broad, and 2} 
inches thick was also found in the mound. 
The surface of this plank is carved orna- 
mentally to prevent slipping when walking 
to and from the vessel. 

Those who know the Bayeux tapestry, in 
Normandy, will have their thoughts directed 
there on reading the description of this galley. 
In that famous piece of worsted-work there 
occur numerous representations of galleys 
exceedingly similar to this one. It is now 
generally allowed that the authenticity of this 
piece of work, one of the “highest authori- 
ties” *-on the Norman Conquest,, may be 
relied upon. It would therefore have been 
worked in the eleventh century, and some 
authorities consider it not unlikely that it 
may have been actually wrought by the hands 
of Queen Matilda and her maidens. 

We see in it galleys with bows and sterns 
recurved and ornamented with elaborate 
figure-heads of men and animals—in our 





* Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest,” vol. iii., page 563. 
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eyes seeming now all more or less grotesquely 
treated—galleys with sails set; galleys with 
rowlocks ; galleys with oars ; in fact, there is 
great variety in the galleys depicted, and 
their details will well repay careful attention. 
Suffice it now to say that though in general 
these Norman galleys are somewhat similar 
to the Norse, in many particulars they differ. 
For instance, the ornamental shields on the 
gunwales of most are oval, while we have 
seen that those of this Norse galley are 
round. The Bayeux tapestry, historically 
interesting as it undoubtedly is, acquires addi- 
tional interest from the light thrown upon it 
—-so verifying in character—by the lately dis- 
covered Norwegian vessel. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the vessel discovered 
at Sandefjord gives evidence of being much 
older than the date of the tapestry. The 
discovery of this galley throws a flood of 
quite unexpected light upon a period of. 
history which is perhaps as dark and obscure 
as any during historic times. 2 

That one of the vessels which might have 
brought over Vikings to our shores should 
have been extant, seemed until last year an 
utterly vain and futile supposition. Certainly 
a portion of another vessel from this same 
period was discovered, similarly in a mound, 
at Tune, in 1867 (and now rests at Chris- 
tiania under a shed close beside the 
Sandefjord vessel), but it is such a small 
portion, and that too in so imperfect a state, 
that any hopes which might have been in- 
dulged in as to our ever obtaining a perfect 
specimen seemed useless. 





But here we have a vessel in such sound 
and excellent condition that there is little 
about her structure and details to be left to 
the imagination. Indeed, so perfect is she 
that there are several things connected with 
her the meaning of which has, during the 
lapse of centuries, become lost or forgotten. 

We must wait patiently until archeologists 
and students of the Viking period have had 
time to study the vessel and the objects that 
were found immured with her and to digest 
the facts, before wé shall be much further 
enlightened in the matter. However, with 
the information we do possess, meagre 
though undoubtedly it is, little effort is re- 
quired on our part to people her, to imagine 
her pulsating with that life which her crew 
saw inher. We can hear the wild songs of 
the rowers ; we can listen to the sound of the 
curling water foaming under her bows as she 
rushes like some great sea-monster through 
the waves; we note the whistling wind and 
the taut bellying of her great square sail, and 
the fine determined face of the man at the 
helm. 

And then, too, can we not fancy her full 
of armed men endowed with courage and 
endurance sufficient to cross a proverbially 
stormy sea? We picture to ourselves the 
feebly armed, and certainly not so bold and 
audacious, inhabitants of Britain at the time 
of these Scandinavian invasions, and then we 
can wonder no longer at the terror and 
victory that followed so universally for a 
time the inroads of these Vikings upon our 
coasts. 





THE POSY. 


a Ballad. 
By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, AuTHor or “* Soncs oF KILLARNEY.” 


S I went down my garden, 
Before the dew was dry, 
Along the road to Hawarden,* 
A lovely lass came by. 
Her cheek was rosy, rosy— 
Blue, blue her eye, 
I offered her a posy, 
And she did not deny. 
Pansy, pansy— 
Yellow, white, and blue, 
She has won my fancy, 
Far away with you. 


* Pronounced “‘ Harden.” 





So much I mused about her, 
I could not sleep o’ night, 
And one month without her 
Left me weak and white ; 
Till lily-o’-the-valley 
Her leaves did decline, 
And forth I must sally 
To seek my Valentine. 
Pansy, pansy— 
Yellow, white, and blue, 
She has won my fancy, 
Far away with you. 
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At long last I found her 
Alone in a wood, 
With linnets warbling round her, 
Would do your heart good. 
Her cheek no more was rosy, 
With woe her eyes were wet, 
And to her lips a posy 
Of faded flowers was set. 
Pansy, pansy— 
Yellow, white, and blue, 
Have I won her fancy, * 
She so favours you? 





Towards her I hasted 
And told my loving tale. 
She saw my form was wasted, 
She saw my cheek was pale ; 
And blushing rosy, rosy, 
She sighed in my ear, 
“The day I took your posy 
You took my heart’s-ease, dear.” 
Pansy, pansy, 
Wherever I go, 
You shall be my fancy 
Of all the flowers that blow. 





DICK NETHERBY. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS,” “ PAULINE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII.—‘“‘ LOVE WILL FIND OUT 
THE WAY.” 


GANDY ANDREWS had his supper and 
went to bed, and meantime his former 
friend and associate was swiftly threading the 
high-road to the North with a purpose defi- 
nite and clear. ~ 

He knew what he meant to do. It had 
been the resolution of an instant, but none 
the less was it the result of all that had gone 
before ; and could fair Nancy Irvine have 
now beheld her lover trudging over hill 
and dale, wending his way through silent 
woodlands, straggling villages, and lonely 
mosses, leaving behind mile after mile as day- 
light departed, and in the clear pale sky over- 
head the stars crept twinkling into sight— 
could she have seen him thus patiently and 
stubbornly pursuing his way all through the 
night, and halting not as the grey dawn broke, 
but only thinking of drawing nearer and 
nearer to her, she would have been more 
than mortal if she had not owned a thrill of 
pride in being so gought and sued for. 

He had started upon impulse, it is true, 
without pausing to calculate the wisdom or 
folly of the step, but the more he thought of 
it the better he was pleased with himself. 

Mischief, he felt convinced, was brewing, 
and he ought to be on the spot to counteract 
it; to have delayed might have proved fatal ; 
even the loss of a day might have undone 
him. Something—he could hardly have told 
what—in Sandy’s eye and smile made his 
late companion scowl as he recalled it. He 





Dick was singularly simple in this respect ; 
Marion had never been able to teach him 
suspicion ; but a stronger master than the 
Widow Netherby read him his lesson now. 
Love sharpens every sense, and brightens the 
dullest wits. . Dick was not a dullard, and 
he was alive all at once to much that would 
have escaped another. He put two and two 
together with marvellous rapidity as he 
hastened along, and his courage rose as he 
felt himself upon the road, and knew by the 
light that he was in excellent time for the 
early train from Girvan to Glasgow. But he 
had not bargained for having too much in- 
stead of too little of that valuable commodity 
on his hands, and on finding himself safely 
arrived within the precincts of the slumbering 
town, apparently the only thing stirring within 
it, he was ready to wish he had not put his 
best foot forward so persistently ; he might 
have allowed himself a little more law. 

Now he had nothing to do but to cool his 
heels till it should please the good people of 
the town to wake up and unclose their shut- 
ters ; and, considering that he was hungry, 
impatient, and inclined to feel the air of day- 
break somewhat chilly, it is no wonder that 
the hours dragged. 

It had been easy to feed his imagination 
with visions of his love, of the surprise he 
should give her, and of the welcome she would 
accord him, while stepping along beside the 
rocky shore and beneath the starry heavens. 
He had not felt cheerless and lonely as the 
voice of ocean beating up its hidden caves 
fell upon his ear, nor any special anxiety and 


had never before mistrusted Sandy. Indeed, | distress as he strode away faster and faster 
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from the enemy who had tried to sow dis- 
cord between him and his—strode from him 
and Zo her ; but sitting still a little way out 
of the town, inactive, wearying to be up and 
away again, yet with no end to be gained by 
such a course, Dick’s heart gradually sank. 

The day seemed as though it would never 
come. Never in his life had he thought to be 
so glad to hear a voice and step again as he was 
now when these saluted his ear, and a drowsy 
fisherman, knotting a muffler round his throat 
with one hand, and bearing a couple of oars 
in the other, emerged from a cottage close by 
and walked towards a boat which was drawn 
up on the shore at no great distance. 

“ Good day,” said the traveller, rising with 
alacrity from the low wall of a bridge, which 
had afforded him a seat. “Good day. Are 
they about yet in the town, think you?” 

They were, or would be directly, the man 
thought, and accordingly our hero turned his 
steps thither, and in a short time was seated 
at breakfast. Breakfast did him good ; he 


was another man, he said. He would not 
now wait for the train, which he learned did 
not start for another couple of hours, but 
would walk on ahead and catch it at the first 
station. 

The sun was just beginning to put forth his 


power, and a glorious summer morning made 
the whole landscape beautiful. “The croak of 
the landrail sounded ceaselessly from fine 
fields of corn and wheat, and a pleasant 
twitter of small birds whispered through the 
woods. Dick himself began to whistle. He 
was heartily enjoying his second walk, almost 
forgetful by this time of the disturbing cause 
which had made it necessary, and, we are 
bound to allow, tolerably regardless of any 
uneasiness or inconvenience his absence 
might occasion. He was. young and en- 
amoured. What more can we say? But he 
had no idea that he had slackened his pace. 
Recollecting how much before the necessary 
time he had reached Girvan, he had resolved 
to take the second stage of his journey more 
easily, and the result was what might have been 
expected of a man with no watch : the train 
flew by—he was just five minutes too late. 
For some time Dick stood still to realise 
the full extent of his loss, and to consider 
what should next be done ; but after the first 
outbreak of vexation and regret, dismay again 
gave place to hope, and with the comforting 
reflection that a few hours’ difference could 
not really signify, and that Andrews, at least, 
need never know of his stupidity, he made 
up his mind, as best he might, to wait for 
the afternoon express. At a farmhouse near, 





some bread-and-cheese and a tumbler of sweet 
milk were to be had, and, refreshed anew, 
after a good rest and a pipe, our pedestrian 
cautiously ventured on another half-dozen 
miles or so—walking was nothing to him. 

All was right. He was in admirable time 
(he had to wait an hour or two), and with 
cheerful contentment he saw the first puff of 
smoke among the trees, and watched the long 
line of carriages cross the open country and 
draw near. 

Alas! for human expectations. Dick had 
arisen from his seat and advanced to the 
ticket-office. He had demanded his ticket 
and—his purse was gone. The loss must 
have been a recent one, for he had had 
money to pay for his luncheon ; but what of 
that? ‘There were miles of road behind, at 
any point of which it might be lying; and 
moreover he had loitered about the station, 
and had had a nap upon the bench. Oh, 
there was no saying where that well-worn 
leather pouch might not be by this time! It 
was gone, and gone when his need was sorest ; 
and as the poor lad turned away his face 
from spectators he could hardly bear to think 
of all that such a loss meant. Had it only 
happened where he was known! Here, in 
this strange place, no one was acquainted 
with him, no one would trust him; he had 
made a feeble attempt, and had been told as 
much. But go back? Never! 

It is not our purpose to follow the luckless 
traveller throughout the remainder of his 
course ; suffice it to say that with the in- 
domitable, dogged persistency born in Scot- 
tish people, he, even he, only half a Scot, and 
with little else of the rugged characteristics 
of the nation about him, held manfully to the 
task he had set before himself. He pushed on, 
and on the morning of the third day reached 
Glasgow. The feat was accomplished; the 
reward at hand. 

Nancy Irvine was still at the house of the 
worthy and hospitable Mr. Andrews. ‘There 
had been a scene, as there was likely to be, 
consequent on the charge laid at Dick Ne- 
therby’s door ; there had been hot words and 
passionate tears on one side; sorrowful, in- 
credulous silence on the other. Nancy had 
been unreasonable, the sisters thought ; they 
could not have believed she would have held 
so stoutly to her own opinion, in spite of 
what she had heard from Sandy, and of what 
they had reported as coming from their father. 
Surely their father was to be trusted, if any- 
body was; yet Nancy had stood out with 
flashing eye and scornful lip, and had defied 
them to prove their words. Why, if so base 
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‘* He was near the end at last!” 


an accusation were true, why had not a 
whisper of it been mooted when Dick was 
there to defend himself? Why had they 
waited till the accused was many miles away 
before they opened their mouths ? 

“What, you were taken in—you /” cried 
the girl, withering with her look the gentle, 
meek Jemima—* you who have known your 
brother from childhood, and are not blind, 
nor deaf, nor dumb? He did not impose upon 


me—a stranger—but it seems his own folks 
XXII—54 


were more credulous. Oh, ‘ Sandy is not to 
be depended on, but father is!’ Then what 
does father know z 

*‘ He believed it was the truth.” 

It ended in this, that each day the alterca- 
tion was renewed with spirit, but that each 
day it ended with an embrace. Nancy had 
usually the best of it, since, to confess the 
truth, the hearts of all three were enlisted 
on the side of Dick, and such being the 
case the defence waxed daily weaker. Nancy 
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was the attacking party; she it was who in- 
variably opened fire, she who watched for 
opportunities in which to introduce the sub- 
ject. She was not ashamed of her lover; she 
gloried in owning him for such, He un- 
worthy! 7 unfit to make a woman happy! 
fe unsteady and unprincipled! She was-in 
the act of raising her voice to demonstrate 
the falsity, the hollowness of the charge, 
when the outside knocker sounded a‘smart, 
imperative rap, a voice was heard in the pas- 
sage, a step on the threshold. The» door 


opened, and the man she loved and was 
ready to defend and vouch for with her latest 
breath, came into her presence—édrunk ! 


CHAPTER XXIII—‘ SANDY WAS RIGHT, 
AFTER ALL.” 


A TERRIBLE scene ensued. 

He’ could not explain— indeed, poor 
wretch, he was too far gone to explain how 
little had upset him—how, weary and fast- 
ing, he had yielded to the temptation of a 
glass, the offer of a friendly carter with 
whom he had fallen in by the way—how 
one glass had led,as it always does lead, 
to another, sense amd recollection receding 
ever farther and farther. into the background 
with each, until only*thevone idea was left in 
his besotted brain—torget to Nancy. 

He could not, in the state he now was, 
when reeling into the little room wherein 
she sat, perceive what manner of glance she 
cast upon him. He could not see that 
horror filled her eyes, and that the blood 
forsook her cheek,—and he approached, 
nothing doubting. 

But Nancy stepped backwards. 

He spoke, unaware of the thick utter- 
ance, the clogged syllables, which would 
alone have betrayed him. He drew closer 
to her side, stretching out hand and arm, 
and only then, only when she flung him off as 
though polluted by his touch, did it seem to 
him that there was anything amiss. 

Polluted, indeed, the unhappy girl felt 
herself to be. ll her pride, her valour, 
and her fortitude gave way before the dread- 
ful truth, and, clinging to her trembling com- 
panions, Nancy called on them to witness 
her renunciation. 

The three had been by themselves in the 
parlour when Dick Netherby appeared. He 
left them there, driven out from their pre- 
sence, and it was not for some hours after- 
wards that he knew what he had done. 

He knew what he had done when no 
human power could undo it. He could 
sufficiently understand what must have 





passed. to perceive that all was over; he 
could dimly recall words that had passed, 
which could never be unspoken, and behold, 
as in a vision, the flowers he had gathered to 
deck his sweetheart’s bosom, thrown upon 
the floor by her hand, and trampled upon by 
her foot. 

Hope fled ; but in its place there arose 
another passion—sombre, vehement, terrible. 
He had caught an expression—it was Nancy 
Irvine’s opening remark, it was also her 
final one—‘“ So,” she had said, ‘‘ Sandy was 
right, after all.” 

“Sandy was right, after all.” Wherever 
he went the words haunted him, whatever he 
looked upon was branded with them. They 
had been the warrant for his doom. 

It may be thought that the girl was hard 
upon her lover ; but our readers must bear in 
mind the curse which drink has proved to 
the Scottish people, the frequency with which 
the young who, out of mere thoughtlessness 
or love-of company, indulge in occasional 
inebriety, develop with mature years into 
habitual» drankards, and the sensitivéness 
with whieh the more highly principled and 
conscientious peasantry shrink from all con- 
tamination-with the loathsome vice. 

Nancy knew what she was doing, and, 
brave: girlyshe-was resolved to do it. She 
might weep, shé might sob and wring her 
hands together in agonies of grief and shame, 
as she saw all her lately-found happiness. 
vanish into thin air, disappear as a puff of 
thistledown on the breeze; ‘but she never 
flinched. 

Dick Netherby had claimed her heart, and 
she had surrendered it willingly,—and then he 
had dared to force his way into her presence 
in a state that made the intrusion an insult. 
Oh, she had seen others like that before now. 
It was not new to her—the uncertain gait, the 
inflamed eye, the maudlin tongue. She could 
not affect ignorance ; she was only too well 
aware of whatsuch thingsportended. Another 
might, by prayers and promises, have been 
wrought upon to forgiveness, have been per- 
suaded to overlook the past; but not so 
Nancy Irvine. 

She found the scattered flowers which her 
own hands had cast away—the poor, pretty, 
scentless wild flowers which had been culled 
from tangled hedgerows for her bouquet. She 
picked them up, one by one, and bade the 
wondering girls thrust them in the fire below, 
and neyer speak to her of the giver or of 
the gift again. She acknowledged then and 
there her folly, speaking slowly and dis- 
tinctly as she begged that father and brother 
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might be informed of it; and then, with 
stately step, she ascended the staircase, 
passed the window on the upper landing 
where she and Dick had stood together, 
where she had been almost wooed and almost 
won, and entered the sacred retreat of her 
little chamber. Let us leave her there alone 


with her sorrow—leave her on her knees 

before her God, anguished and agonized, but 

stretching forth her feeble hands to take 

hold of the Eternal Stronghold—not the 

first, nor yet the last, who has been tried, as 

by fire, for the perfecting of the spirit. 
* * * % 


% 

But Dick went home, grimly bent on mis- 
chief. He had, as soon as he was sober, sought 
a former acquaintance, explained easily that 
he had been “on the spree,” and borrowed 
sufficient money to carry him back to the Port. 
His friend was not sorry to see him go. His 
words and looks were curiously at variance. 
He laughed and rattled ; but he had an ugly 
expression, somehow. And then, ashe wished 
to be off, what was the use of trying to hinder 
him? Dick made no secret of his wish, in- 
deed ; every minute now seemed an age, every 
energy wasted until it should be put forth 
upon the scoundrel who had blackened him, 
until he could show what power should be 
left for Sandy Andrews ever again to drive a 
man to despair. 

A muttered curse broke from his lips as 
the train, a slow and stopping one, dallied 
by the way. Even as it went along he 
moved uneasily backwards and forwards in 
his seat, as though by so doing he could 
force a faster pace, whilst at every halt his 
head was thrust from the window, and his 
eyes, with savage ire, took in the number of 
passengers on the platform, the while his 
furious impatience chafed impotently because 
there were so many. It seemed as though 
the train would never start, after each in- 
evitable stoppage, The way was almost 
interminable. 

At length the names on the placards of 
the little wayside stations began to grow 
familiar ; he recognised the scenery—and a 
friend at the same time. The friend was 
holding converse with the engine-driver of 
the train, and Dick caught the latter’s parting 
salutation— 

“ Aweel, I doot we mun be toddlin’,” said 
the man leisurely. ‘“ Are ye no for wi’ us the 
day?” 

Bs > Ay, I’m for wi’ ye,” replied the other. 

I’m gangin’ the length o’ Girvan wi’ ye. 
I'm for the Port, an’ my bit gig’s to tak’ me 
ower, Gude day; I'll be awa’ in, then,”— 





as the guard’s warning—“ Noo, then, tak’ 
your seats, a’ that’s gom’!” was ‘heard ap- 
proaching in the rear. 

“ Here’s luck at last!” exclaimed Dick 
Netherby to himself as the passenger sprang 
into his own compartment, and a sullen 
gleam lit up his downcast eye, as he ex- 
changed a greeting forthwith, endeavouring, 
in so far as it was possible, to rouse his absent 
energies to a realisation of the present neces- 
sity for their use. ‘ Here’s luck at last!” 
he thought. “I don’t have to wait an hour 
for the coach to start, and run the risk of 
missing my gentleman into the bargain. I 
shall catch him to a certainty this way ; and 
then, Mr. Sandy Andrews— coward, liar, 
smooth-faced, black-hearted hound — and 
then, look out for yourself!” .... 

The story is so old, so common, so dread- 
ful, that we need not at any length re- 
count it. 

As of yore, the evil spirit coming back to 
the young man’s heart and finding it swept 
and garnished, repossessed himself of his 
former domain, and brought with him the 
still more wicked seven ; and now, who that 
had known Dick Netherby in the days of 
his boyhood, who that had wished him 
well, and prophesied the fulfilment of all 
that was lacking, and the reparation of all 
that was amiss, but would have cried aloud, 
and rent the very air with their amazement, 
had they but guessed the pass to which the 
wretched man had come. 

He fell upon Andrews with the strength of 
a giant, and the work was short, scarce a 
sound escaping during the few minutes in 
which the two struggled together. Then 
the house was silent again, and Netherby 
had done as he had vowed to do. 

His task accomplished, he had now no 
other care. That he should be summoned 
to account for the murderous deed, that his 
own life should be the forfeit of the life he 
had taken, was, he thought, no concern of 
his, since that part of. the business could be 
managed without his intervention. He 
would not leave the Port; he would not give 
people the trouble of going in search of him,. 
nor would he put his mother about, by hav- 
ing a scene in her house. 

It was but a little matter, to be sure ; all 
other matters seemed little now that the one 
was achieved on which, during the past 
fevered hours, every thought had been con- 
centrated; but all at once he had grown so 
thoughtfully considerate, that he took into 
account even the convenience of the ministers 
of justice and Dame Netherby’s nerves. He 
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stopped to pick up a little child which had 
fallen into the gutter. The child was crying, 
and he felt in his pockets for a penny, put it 
into the little hand, and patted the little 
head. 

He remembered the exact amount of the 
sum he had borrowed from his Glasgow 
acquaintance ; had he been asked how much 
it was before, he could not have told, to 
save his life; he noted it down carefully 
now, and added a request that it might be 
discharged immediately. A request—to 
whom? It did not cost him a passing 
emotion as he made it. He felt as if his 
mother would care as little as he did him- 
self. 

That done, Dick had no occupation left. 
The world had changed so mightily for him 
within the last half-hour, that the burning 
haste which had made him let loose deep 
and savage imprecations at every delay had 
given place to something which was almost a 
yawning sense of leisure. He had so much 
time on his hands, that the chief consideration 
was how should he while it away. The even- 
ing was bright and pleasant. He laughed 
to see the coach come rumbling in with its 
heavy load, he laughed and hugged himself 
to think that had it not been for the fortunate 


chance which had enabled him to get the 
start, he should still have had his revenge 


unsatisfied. Serenely now he watched the 
passengers descend. He had nothing to do 
with any of them. They had friends to 
greet, tidings to hear, parcels and packages 
to look after, and arrangements to bustle 
about, but Dick Netherby had done with all 
these things. He had no cause for bestirring 
himself, no object in taking thought for the 
morrow, no needs to supply at the present. 
He found himself thinking of all this with a 
drowsy sense of satisfaction. Life and he 
had shaken hands, and death might come 
when and where he would. 

But the young loiterer, who was observed 
to be hanging about the village street, was 
not to go altogether unquestioned and un- 
molested. .The Port began to fill presently, 
for there was to be a meeting or lecture held 
in the school-house, and gigs and other light 
vehicles began to be seen along the roads, 
while every now and then the rattle of wheels 
stopped in front of the little inn. Many of 
the new arrivals knew Lord Galt’s game- 
keeper, and were neither surprised to see him 
there, nor, truth to tell, to see him in the 
state in which they presumed him to be from 
his appearance and manner. He may have 
answered their salutations coherently—he 





thought he did—but they shook their heads, 
one after another, and went their ways. 

They did not care to have much to do 
with their friend the keeper now, considering 
that it would be wisest to keep clear of a 
youth who was too evidently unsteady, and 
who would not be long in even the place *’ 
he had. They passed on, all except Rob 
McClintock, who with his wife and daughter 
had drivén in like the rest, and who now 
pulled up by accident within a few yards of 
the spot where the miserable man had taken 
up his position. Dick was not perceived 
during the first bustle, and he might easily 
have slipped away had he been so minded, 
but to have avoided any encounter at this 
juncture was the last idea to have presented 
itself to his disordered mind. He would 
have wondered why he should. 

There were Mr. McClintock, and Mrs. 
McClintock, and Meg—it was rather interest- 
ing than otherwise. He understood perfectly 
for what purpose they were there ; Rob was an 
elder of the kirk, and as such, it was his boun- 
den duty to be present at the meeting now 
about to take place. He was quite prepared to 
nod and smile, and heard nothing the least 
unusual in the tone of: the manager's voice, 
though the ejaculation, “ Eh dear! can that 
be Dick?” which preceded his addressing 
the latter, was sufficiently audible. 

Rob was indeed startled, almost alarmed ; 
he could not comprehend why a man in 
liquor should wear so ghastly an expression, 
should have such a withered, white, woeful 
face. He scarcely knew what to say. Say 
something, however, he must, and accord- 
ingly, with more of difficulty and uneasiness 
than he had ever—with one exception— 
experienced before, he managed to stammer 
out some sort of greeting to his daughter's 
former suitor. 

“T see you're like the rest o’ us, Dick,” he 
said, “bound for the kirk—leastways the 
schule. We arena late, this clock’s ower 
fast, ’tis but the half-hoor snack by my watch, 
an’ the minister's no upon the road yet.” 
(“He kens na what I’m sayin’,” added the 
worthy elder to himself, “he’s that stupid 
wi’ drink.”) 

The reply he met with, however, puzzled 
Rob. “I thought the bell had begun too 
son,” said the young man quietly. “Take 
care, Miss Meg,” catching her arm, as her 
foot slipped ; “the boys have been throwing 
orange-peel about. I have picked up several 
pieces,” stooping as he spoke. 

(“He stan’s straicht eneugh,” internally 
commented the manager. “ An’ he speaks na 
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that bad neither.”) ‘ You are wi’ Andrews, 
I’m thinkin’,” he said aloud. “I havna seen 
either o’ ye, but I aye ken when ye hae been 
wi’ him, Dick,” lowering his voice, and with 
a sudden thought laying his hand on the 
keeper's shoulder. ‘See here, my bonnie 
man, I hae a word for ye. My lord and my 
leddy an’ the haill o’ them will be here the 
morn’s morn. What? Eh, what?” for a 
strange, strong shudder had run through the 
youth’s frame, beneath, as it seemed, his 
own touch, and yet it was not shaken off, 
neither was he repulsed by look or speech. 
“What’s comed to ye?” inquired Rob, in 
still more surprise. “ What’s wrang?” for 
the vibration had penetrated even through 
his horny skin, and he could not be mistaken 
about it. “What ails ye, man?” he went 
on kindly. “I’m not sayin’ onythin’ aboot— 
aboot yon, ye ken,’—(the two women had 
walked on)—“let that be. Let byganes 
be byganes. We hae a’ been a bit unnee- 
borlike an’ queer this while back; you 
yersel’ hae ta’en to ill ways, I'm sair mis- 
dooten, Dick ; an’ as for yon chiel, Andrews— 
hoots, then, I'll say nae mair—lI’ll say nae 
mair. May be ye’ll fin’ him oot for yersel’ 
some 0’ these days. Aweel then, just you 
come awa’ ben,” shoving him gently 
towards the school-house. ‘Come awa’, 
come awa’; there’s seats for us a’, an’ books 
for us a’, an’ the Lord’s salvation for us a’, 
young man,” reverently lifting his hat, and 
taking the opportunity for wiping his warm 
forehead the while. “Mind that, Dick Ne- 
therby, mind that ; there’s nae life ower faur 
gane, nae hoor ower late, nae deed ower 
ar nace 


Again that frightful convulsive shudder. 
(“’Deed this is gae an’ queer!” thought the 
manager.) 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


“TLi get him to the meetin’ hoosome’er,” 
concluded Rob, “ an’ he’ll gang hame wi’ us, 
an’ may be hae his bit supper at the Farm. 
Hoots! we munna be thin-skinned ; an’ sae 
he'll be tided ower this bout ere my lord 
sees him. Troth, an’ my lord need na ken 
naethin’, wi’oot there’s bletherin’ gomerels 
tak’ pains to tell: him. Aweel, let them tell 
him, there’s mysel’ to stan’ to it that we was 
a’ i’ the schule the nicht.” 

But that was not to be. 

“TI can’t; I tell you I can't,” said Dick 
huskily. “Thank ye all the same, Mr. 
McClintock. I would oblige you, but—don’'t 
ask me.” 

It was not his lip which faltered, it was his 





jaw which shook, as the head was turned 
away; and without another word, with only 
a faint tremulous motion of the hand, the 
young man was gone. 

He had awakened from his trance. How 
awful was such an awakening! The honest, 
homely, kindly words had dropped like soft 
oil on a frozen surface, and worked gently in. 
Rob’s cheery, every-day voice, his encouraging 
smile, his companionship, had by degrees 
stolen inwards through the bands of brass 
which had bound the breaking heart. 

Dick saw now. Oh, God, what a sight! 
He had not courage to confront the picture. 
He could not await his earthly doom ; pur- 
blind soul, he must rush upon his eternal one. 
All the bygone years flew past in view before 
his bursting eyeballs. All the early initia- 
tion into folly, the easy drifting into sin, the 
dallying with temptation, the rapid rush to 
ruin. He gazed upon his life, and he cursed 
the mother that bore him and himself whom 
she bore. He cursed her—mothers, listen! 
—with the grave yawning before him and 
eternity frowning behind. He cursed her 
—remembering not her blind affection, her 
caresses, and the tie of blood; but thinking 
only of her hand as pointing out the flowery 
paths to hell. He cursed himself that he, 
a man gifted with reason, conscience, and 
every sense and faculty complete, should 
have been so mad a fool as to follow such a 
lead. He cursed the day he was born and 
the day he was to die. 

Faster and faster his rapid strides took him 
to the mountains. Mists had curled around 
their peaks, and were descending swiftly into 
the ravines beneath, as the sunlight departed. 
A blaze of glory was sinking gently in the 
western sea, and the soft’ south wind had 
covered the sky with clouds—clouds that 
among the moorlands had gathered into 
masses of vapour. 

“‘He’s awa hame across the moss,” Mr. 
McClintock had concluded on the disappear- 
ance of his companion. “ He’s awa hame, 
an’ fitting that he should. There’s sometlfin’ 
upo’ the mind o’ Dick, an’ it canna fin’ its 
way oot. He’s for naebody’s company the 
nicht, ony hoo, that’s clear. May be it’s as 
weel. Let fowks abee, say I. Ilka ane mun 
haud his ain gait, and there’s naethin’ to be 
come at by persecution o’ them.” 

With such reflections the honest farmer 
sought to quiet a lurking uneasiness which 
haunted him throughout the evening: Dick, 
he told the womenfolk, had taken the road 
home, and they might pick him up presently, 
should they overtake him by the way. 
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But the road Dick had taken was not the 
road home. The path he now pursued led 
him far from the flat barren moss, whose 
endless wastes of heathery haggs and grass 
afforded no means of accomplishing his new 
purpose. Ittook himacross the stream ; too 
shallow, it ; up the steep bank on the other 
side, among the rocks, into the mists. He 
neither delayed nor hesitated. Life had no 
charms, but death had horrors—attendant 
horrors—to which, all at once, his starting 
eyes were opened. He could elude these if 
he had but time and a place. Time? So 
far good; no one had followed on his track, 
—no one had raised a hue and cry whilst he 
was in the Port. Andaplace? He knew of 
several, could he but hit upon them—but the 
thick, stealthy vapours confused his recollec- 
tions ; turns on the hillsides which had -been 
from childhood familiar now came unex- 
pectedly ; where he had meant to go down, 
he had to go up; and at length, to his further 
bewilderment, he found himself obliged to 
traverse a stretch of moor of which he seemed 
to know nothing, and which proved almost 
interminable. At length, however, the sheep- 
track along which the wanderer took his way 
suddenly ceased. He looked round, knew 


where he was, and with a cry dashed upwards. 


The dense atmosphere wetted his cheek and 
hands, wrapping him ever closer and closer 
in its chill mantle ; but he felt only the burn- 
ing heat of haste, terror, and exultation. . He 
was near the end at last! A peak—a craggy 
precipice below—a veil of mist to shroud the 
awful deed. He stands still for a moment. 
There is something like a tear on his cheek— 
something like a sigh bursts from his throbbing 
throat. His arms are slowly raised to heaven 
—his eyes take their last look of earth. He 
leans over the edge, and drops into the gulf 
below. 
nf aS aK * 

“ Gudesakes, man, hae ye heerd naetlhin’ o’ 
him?” exclaimed the much-perturbed mana- 
ger of Castle Aird Farm, as he stood, the next 
morning, before the person whom he con- 
sidered most likely to be able to afford infor- 
mation regarding Dick Netherby. ‘‘ Hae ye 
heerd naethin’ o’ him? An’ here was we 
made sicker he was wi’ you » 

“T know nothing whatever, I assure you,” 
replied Rob’s companion sulkily. “He was 
here for a few minutes yesterday, much the 
worse for drink, and I very nearly had to 
turn him out of the house. I never knew 
such a fellow.” 

“ He was your ain freend,” quoth Rob 
grimly ; ‘an’ you and him was couthy eneugh 











a wee while ago. Aweel, he was seen here 
last. Ye'll hae to help me to fin’ him.” 

“ T’ll do nothing of the sort. Excuse me,” 
said Sandy Andrews, for he indeed it was who 
spoke ; “excuse me, but I can’t be neglecting 
my business at this time of day to be hunting 
up all my acquaintances who get lost when in 
their cups. Dick Netherby will turn up again, 
never fear. He will be found lying in some 
ditch by the roadside; and the less said of 
this last escapade of your fine young keeper 
the better.” 

“Troth, ye seem na fain yersel’ to mak’ 
muckle o’t,” retorted Rob drily. “ I’m thinkin’ 
the twa o’ ye hae pairted company.” 

“ Parted company !” said Andrews, with an 
oath. ‘“ Time, indeed, to part company when 
—hark ye, farmer, I'll tell you the truth. 
That young lout of a fellow took it into his 
drunken head to be jealous of me and a 
sweetheart he had picked up in Glasgow, 
and though ’twas I who took him there, and 
he comes straight from my father’s house, he 
is so besotted that when he finds she will have 
nothing to say to him, he rushes upon me all 
at once like a madman, and neither knows 
nor cares whether I’m killed or not! My 
head aches like anything this morning. Is 
it likely that I am going to bother about 
whether my gentleman catches cold sleeping 
out in the damp or not?” 

He had no idea that there was anything 
more than this. He never knew with what 
fell intent the blow had in reality been given, 
nor that Dick had been as sober as he himself, 
from all but headlong fury, when it was ad- 
ministered. He had been alone when con- 
sciousness returned, and it had seemed to 
him that the first thing to do was to make 
fast the outer door, and the next to go to bed. 
He felt sick and faint, and two facts were 
plain: he must not bruit abroad an affair 
which could not redound to his own credit, 
and it would not do to havea man like Dick 
Netherby for an enemy if he meant to remain 
at the Port. He must take time and digest 
both of these considerations. 

But the temptation to tell Rob McClintock 
the truth was not to be resisted, coming as it 
did thus upon him. Rob listened, a sar- 
donic grin upon his rugged features; but 
having heard all, he did not press further for 
co-operation in his search. 

“ Aweel, I mun gang my lane, then,” he 
said. “Tam McWhinnie, maybe, wad come 
gif he kenned, but he’s na aboot.” 

However, others volunteered, and an expe- 
dition was set on foot. It proved fruitless. 
Then a second party set forth, aided now 
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‘Dy several who had not thought it worth 
their while to bestir themselves before. All 
the Port was in a ferment presently. It 
seemed as though each one had known 
Dick Netherby from his birth upwards. 
They spoke of his fine figure, his proud firm 
swinging gait, his mellow voice, and pleasant 
laugh. ‘They spoke leniently of his failings, 
tenderly of his misdemeanours,—somehow, 
they spoke of him as one dead. 

“He was just a bit o’ a ne’er-do-weel,” 
quoth one; “ Dick Netherby was naebody’s 
enemy but his ain, as they say. He could 
na’ haud his way straicht, an’ he hadna 
eneugh to do wi’ his keeperin’ to mak’ him 
steady by force o’ gude hard wark. Then 
there was thon auld harridan Marion—Gude 
forgie me for sayin’ sae, an’ her i’ trouble— 
but whae’s fau’t is’t but her ain that her son 
isi’ sic a plight the day? Ay, puir Dick— 
ay, puir Dick!” 

Gradually silence fell upon all as. they 
zambled on. Height after height was gained, 


nook after nook was scoured. Must they 
have to acknowledge a second failure? 
Would it be necessary to descend themselves 
for fear of being entrapped by the spreading 
treacherous fog which was again lowering 


over the glen? A council was about to be 
held, but one in front held up his hand and 
looked back. 

They knew what he meant. He pointed, 
and they too saw. They had found him for 
whom they were seeking,—and perchance not 
him, but It. 


CHAPTER XXV.—CONCLUSION. 


AnD how was it then, that after all this 
terrible time, only a few brief months after, 
we again behold the widow’s son in the land 
of the living, still at Castle Aird, and still 
inhabiting the little cottage on the plateau ? 
It is the mother and not the son who has 
passed away from the earth, and somekow, 
though Dick goes about soberly and in 
mourning—lame too, for the leg he broke in 
his fall from the heights will never be good 
for much again—yet, somehow, his poor 
pale face is not altogether sad, nor has 
his home an uncared-for, neglected appear- 
ance. 

Ah, Dick has learned his lesson at last. 
When he lay moaning at the bottom of the 
cliffs—a poor dozen feet or so high, so entirely 
had he been cheated by the merciful clouds 
—when he found his design frustrated, 
and was compelled to wait, anguished in 
body and writhing in mental torture all 
through the long hours of the night, and on 





and on throughout the succeeding day till 
evening came again—when he had to face a 
death of starvation, or, as the only alternative, 
a death by violence—then out of the depths 
of his despair arose at length the sinner’s 
cry. 

Shall we go on? Shall we picture the 
devils who tormented him, the ministering 
spirits who drew nigh unto him? It is not our 
province. We may not say more on so 
sacred and solemn a subject. 

But it was not until the sufferer was found, 
and Dick learned that he was still innocent in 
the eye of man of his brother’s blood, it was 
not till then that the poor wanderer dared to 
hope that his, even his guilty stains might be 
washed away by the blood of Christ. 

He was laid on a bed of sickness, and in 
the long: days of leisure and long nights of 
tosSing weariness which followed, he had time 
to think. He tried to lead his’ poor parent 
to repentance also, and to have some measure 
of hope in her death. 

And then at length Dick grew well again. 
But it was found that his walking days 
were over, and what was now to be done? 
An excellent idea struck Lord Galt, always 
the most considerate of masters, and that was 
to attach to the cottage a joiner’s bench and 
workshop. Dick Netherby had on several 
occasions shown mechanical skill—every one 
about felt the need of a local carpenter—the 
thing was done in a trice. 

Then how about Nancy? It fell out, one 
summer evening about three months after 
our hero was out and about again, that whilst 
Dick was busy plying his new trade, whistling 
over his bench, and stopping every now and 
then to wipe his forehead—wet with honest 
toil—or perhaps to give a passing sigh to the 
thought of his poor dead mother, or of his 
own dearer lost love,—it chanced, we say, that 
looking up in the soft evening light, whom 
should he behold coming towards him but 
bonnie Nancy Irvine herself, and by her side 
the worthy, homely Meg. 

Meg knew all about Dick’s  love-story. 
How was this ? 

Why, to be sure, Nancy had told her— 
Nancy, who had known the McClintocks 
long ago, and had spoken of them to young 
Netherby in Glasgow, but had learned to 
drop the subject : he had not cared for it, she 
saw. However, one must take one’s oppor- 
tunities as they offer, and with her whole 
heart now gone out towards her rejected 
lover, whose repentance and reformation were 
known to be sincere and abiding, and with 
no other way of reconciliation open, the 
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McClintocks’ friendship made an excellent 
stepping-stone. 

So to the Home Farm came Nancy, 
demure and innocent to all outward appear- 
ance, but very soon her secret was let slip. 
Meg knew for what she had brought her 
rival up the forester’s walk, and across the 


found at work. She left the two together 
there ; she was wanted at home, she said. 
“God bless her!” murmured poor Dick, 
looking with moist eyes after the retreating 
figure, which was soon lost among the trees. 
“God bless her and forgive me!” Then he 
took the hand that was half held out 


a 





little plateau where Dick was sure to be| “ Nancy, will you forgive me too ?” 


THE QUEEN’S WREATH ON THE 
PRESIDENT’S BIER. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 
Saturday Night, September 24, 1881. 


TILL westward through the night in silence sweeping, 
Wife of a hero watching by thy dead, 
On through a nation, silent, round thee weeping— 
Thou weepest not until thy task be sped! 


They meet thee still in city after city 
To honour and to mourn their dead and thine, 
With bared heads, kneeling, hushed in awe and pity, 
For crime inhuman met with grace Divine; 


Saluting always, with restrained emotion, 
One bier, and on it laid one funeral wreath, 
sorne from the Mother-land beyond the ocean ;- 
The hand of Love above the hand of Death. 


All hearts thus owning as with one pulse beating, 
Goodness and truth, the eternal and unseen ; 

The hearts of two great kindred nations meeting 
Through the true heart of one true, widowed Queen. 





THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS. 





Oh, Queen ! ’tis not thy crown of empire only, 
Thy crown of sorrow hallows thee to this ! 

And thou, last stricken, fear not to be lonely, 
Since of such woe is born earth’s saving bliss. 


Once more “the veil grows thin” the heavens effacing,* 
One triumph more through paths in anguish trod ; 

Two nations through two women’s hearts embracing, © 
One people bowing low before one God. 


* Alluding to President Garfield’s speech on adjourning Congress after 


President Lincoln’s assassination. 





THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS. 


By THE LATE ARCHIBALD WATSON, D.D., ONE or HER Majesty’s CHAPLAINS, 


[* the brief account which is given of 
these two men who journeyed between 
Jerusalem and Emmaus on that memorable 
day, we read the experience of other lives than 
theirs. 

1. There is an illustration given to us 
here of a fact or principle which is of almost 
universal application in the spiritual life, 
I mean the sense of disappointment and 
depression which is felt at periods of great 
change in our religious history. These two 
men had arrived at such a period; they are 
passing from one kind of religious faith and 
hope to another; their old faith has failed 
them, and as yet no new faith has come in 
itsroom. ‘They had known Christ after the 
flesh, and they have ceased to believe in Him 
according to their former knowledge, but the 
truer and higher estimate of Christ has not 
yet dawned on them; and though they are 
in a transition from a lower to a higher stage 
of religious life, the transition is a very pain- 
ful one, as appears by the question which 
Jesus puts to them, “ What manner of com- 
ibunication are these that ye have one to 
another, as ye walk, and are sad?” 

The change which was passing over them 
was very marked and deep. “ We trusted,” 
they said, “ that it had been he which should 
have redeemed Israel,” and so far as the words 
went they were right, and the words were to 
remain true, but every thought in their minds 
which the words suggested was to be changed, 
and they were to have new thoughts for the old 
woyds. The Israel which was to be redeemed 
was not the ancient and limited race which 


dwelt in Palestine, but the human race with, 


the wall of separation broken down. And 
they were to have new and larger thoughts 
of the redemption which Jesus was to accom- 
plish. They had thought ofa national redemp- 





tion, a release from the oppression of the 
Roman tax-gatherer and from the sight of the 
Roman legions, when they supposed it was 
Jesus who was to redeem Israel, and they came 
to learn that Christ had come to redeem them 
from their vain conversation received by 
tradition from their fathers. And even their 
thoughts of Christ’s person were to be modi- 
fied and changed. They could not think of 
Him as one who was to suffer and die, and 
when death did come their whole ideas of 
Christ were destroyed, their faith in Him 
was completely overthrown. All that they 
had looked for had turned out a delusion. 
They had ceased to believe in Him as the 
Redeemer of Israel in the old meaning of the 
words, and they have not yet found the new 
meaning. No wonder there was sadness on 
their faces, for there is no deeper sorrow in 
the world than the sorrow which comes of 
feeling our standing ground in religion sink- 
ing under our feet. As long as a man has 
within him a foundation for his faith, he has 
something to fall back upon. He has a life 
of his own, which cannot be touched, and 
which is his in misfortune and loss; but if 
this foundation is destroyed, what can he 
do? If he feels himself robbed of his 
treasure, where can he go or whither can he 
turn his eyes? 

Such a state of mind is not uncommon. 
There come times in the life of every one 
when a man feels as if he had outgrown his 
faith ; and as yet he has not been clothed 
with a better faith, He is passing from one 
phase of his inner history to another. The 
faith of his childhood is melting away before 
the opening years of manhood ; he cannot 
be content with the visions of younger years, 
and with the thoughts which used to fill his 
mind. The material and childlike ideas 
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which he had are fading before the rising 
light of reason and experience and insight 
into things. He has ceased to speak as a 
child, to understand as a child, to think as a 
child ; but he has not yet come to under- 
stand or think as a man. Old things are 
passed away, but the new have not yet come. 
The stars are dying out of heaven, but the 
sun has not arisen, and he has neither the 
lesser nor the greater light to guide him. 

In such transition periods men sometimes 
have recourse to the facts and truths which 
used in other days to give them strength; but 
it is of no use ; it does them no good. They 
cannot go back any more than these two 
disciples: they cannot put artificial life into 
dead forms; they cannot put new wine into 
old bottles; they cannot supply the want 
which they feel so deeply by resorting to 
remedies which belonged to another era of 
their life. Each new period of spiritual growth 
demands its own sustenance. Babes and 
men must be differently nourished, and the 
great fact must be recognised, that as the 
spiritual life advances it must have fresh 
sources from which to draw. 

It takes some time to reconcile us to the 
changes which thus come upon the spirit. It 
takes some time before we can believe it 


possible that the old faith has been buried, 
only to rise again with greater life than ever, 


and to gather fresh strength. But so it is. 
The misery of this transition period is only 
for a time. Have faith in God: and do 
not suppose that religion is gone, when 
certain hopes and notions touching it are 
gone. The time shall come when we shall 
understand “ what the rising from the dead 
means.” 

2. We grow into the knowledge of men, and 
so into the meaning of their words and lives. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the growth 
of the disciples into the meaning of Christ’s 
teaching, and of Christ’s character after His 
departure from the world. When He was 
with them they saw Him, they heard Him, 
they loved Him, they obeyed Him, they gave 
up much for Him—some of them gave up 
everything, and yet they did not understand 
Him. It was not that His words were unin- 
telligible or ambiguous, but because there was 
a difference of spirit between Him and them 
which rendered his meaning obscure. In 
listening to His words they were really not 
listening to im, but to themselves ; they were 
interpreting His teaching through their own 
thoughts and habits of life—through their 
expectations and prejudices, and so it hap- 
pened that the simplest truths were miscon- 





ceived and the plainest words set aside. All 
that Christ was wont to speak of in regard to 
His sufferings and death was left out of sight. 
It was passed by as something which had no 
bearing upon His life and history. And His 
disciples heard it as if they heard it not. It 
was only when they began, long after, to 
understand Himself that they remembered 
His words. When sympathy between them- 
selves and Him whom they had known so 
long began to strengthen, they saw in His 
teaching what they had never seen before; 
they felt its power, they learned to know its 
true meaning, and to grow into His words as 
they grew into Himself. The nearer they 
came to His mind the more near they came 
to His language, and the more direct. was 
the communication between it and their 
understandings. 

We are all accustomed to this fact in the 
ordinary experience of our daily life and his- 
tory. There are men with whose works 
and thoughts we are familiar, and yet it is 
only years afterwards that we perceive the 
real meaning of what they do and say. We 
grow into their written and spoken words as 
we approach their standing in years, or ex- 
perience, or intellect. We see more than we 
once saw, simply because by the growth of 
time and events we are standing nearer the 
point where they stood, and are looking abroad 
on nature and on human life from their posi- 
tion. With living men we sometimes think 
it is they who are changing, and that they 
are learning better how to speak and deal 
with us; and so far there is doubtless a 
foundation for such a thought, for there is a 
ripening of their minds too, but all the while 
the great change is not in them so much as 
in ourselves. In the case of written words, 
and of the acts and words of those who have 
passed away, this experience of our growth 
by sympathy is all the more distinct and out- 
standing. The child and boy looks on his 
father’s face, and hears his father’s words in 
some moment of anxiety and sorrow, and 
he seems to himself to comprehend them, but 
he is only touching the surface of a deep sea 
of trouble and care. Long years afterwards, 
when he is himself overtaken by some similar | 
cause of suffering, the memory of the wrinkled ; 
brow and the tone of feeling awakens his 
sympathy, and he reads anew the story which 
he had read before, but not understood till 
now. If one studies the production of one 
of our great writers in boyhood, and then in 
mature manhood, it looks as if it were the 
book that had changed; it is the reader. 
He looks on it with new eyes, with new ex- 
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periences, with new sympathies. 
long to learn the world or man. It takes 
many men to know one good or great man. 
Like nature he can bear to be looked on by 
hundreds, who are all looking at something 
different—something with which they sympa- 
thize, and without sympathy they can see 
nothing. 

It was with such a thought in his mind that 
the Apostle prayed for the Ephesian Church, 
“that Christ might dwell in their hearts by 
faith ; that they, being rooted and grounded 
in love, might be able to comprehend with 
all saints what was the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height; and might know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
they might be filled with all the fulness of 
God.” (Eph. iii. 17—19.) Affection, sym- 
pathy, oneness of heart and mind with Christ 
is needed to know His truth. We can see 
His words aright only if we have the gift of 
insight into His life. 

This essential requisite for the knowing of 
truth and of good men is often the cause of 
regret. It is sad to think how men have 
to be removed from us in order to be 
understood aright. It requires us to take a 
journey of ten or thirty or fifty years to see 
what was before our eyes, and which we could 


not see when it was there; and by the time 
we have come to understand those whom we 
often saw and heard, their voice is silent, 


and the eye is closed. It is among the 
bitterest memories of life, and as we draw 
near the dark margin the memory grows 
more bitter, that we lived and moved in the 
presence of men whose fellowship we never 
learned to love and prize aright. To think 
that, when the light of kindliness and truth 
and intelligence was shining on us, we did 
not feel its warmth or power. To think 
that in our early home, or during our years 
of greater ripeness, there were among us 
living souls worth loving, worth learning to 
know, and that the gulf between them and 
ourselves was so wide that we never learned 
to love or know them ; and that we attained 
only to some measure of sympathy with them 
when nothing remained of them but the 
memory. It is enough to make us turn 
with eagerness to what is left us, and to ask 
whether there be yet some truth in life we 
can learn, some living mind and heart we can 
gaze on and understand, some presence of 
goodness and purity which we can value 
better before it vanishes out of our sight. 
And if our experience tells us that this 
want of sympathy is the explanation of much 
of our loss with human goodness and truth, 


It takes | 








may it not suggest to us an explanation of 
our loss or missing of Divine truth? We 
lose much, not because it is far away, but 
because our hearts and interests are else- 
where. The truth comes in best through a 
pure heart ; and it is shut out by selfishness, 
pride, earthliness. ‘“‘ He that loveth not 
knoweth not God.” And our surest aid to 
reach and hold the truth is to abide in it in 
spirit. 

3. I notice another fact or general principle 
which finds expression in this remarkable 
incident, viz. that whilst truth, and the 
source of truth, are ever side by side, men 
may feel the influence of the truth without 
knowing whence it comes. These two men 
had a Divine companionship, and yet they 
did not recognise it! But even while they 
did not recognise Christ, they were being 
put in possession of the truth they were in 
search of. “ Did not our heart burn within 
us, while He talked with us by the way, and 
while He opened to us the Scriptures?” This 
living fire which was kindled in their hearts 
derived all its warmth from His living words 
of truth, and yet they knew nothing more 
than the power of truth. They felt the 
presence of a living Teacher without knowing 
that it was His presence; order and meaning 
sprang up where all was disorder and mys- 
tery ; that was all they knew. Their hearts 
burned with the ofening of Scripture. Apart 
from knowing or being conscious of the 
presence of Jesus Christ, their hearts burned 
within them by the way. 

We often wish we had some living Divine 
presence to whom we could unfold our 
wishes, and to whom we might put our 
questions. And yet we might not know that 
presence, and might not recognise it eve. if 
it were before us, and after all we might 
have really all we needed. A living person 
for our teacher whom we could see and trust 
would, we imagine, be an infinite gain. And 
so it is in certain stages of our religious train- 
ing ; and with most persons it is a necessity 
out of which they never rise. A child has 
the living voice of parent and instructor, and 
so long as he is a child he hangs on the out- 
ward and visible teacher. And with the 
great majority of persons in all periods of 
their life there is more or less of dependence 
on the individual teacher or author. They 
know the man, the human voice, better than 
the truth itself or the voice of truth, and 
before they accept anything they ask who 
said it. They are moved to sorrow or pity, 
to earnestness or energy, to acts of kindness, 
to deeds of nobleness, by the living’ man 
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whom they see and in whom they confide ; 
they give up their faith to his words of 
assurance, or they withhold their assent ac- 
cording to his dictation ; they attach great or 
little importance to arguments and expostu- 
lations and warnings, not in proportion to 
the weight of the arguments and reasonings, 
but in proportion to their faith in the author 
or teacher whom they know and trust. And 
as things are (and for aught we see such a 
state of things must last long yet) we must 
make the best we can of such a state of things 
to train men to hear not the human voice 
and to recognise the ‘fhuman style, but to hear 
the voice of truth and to recognise the teach- 
ing of the Spirit of God. But while there 
are thousands who only listen to the sound 
they know, there are still many who strive 
to pierce through the earthly to catch the 
heavenly, and who seek after God if haply 
they may find Him. There are many more 
who only discover that they have had a 
Divine teaching after they have learned the 
truth. 

We can all remember, I dare say, some 
occasion on which the scales fell from our 
eyes in regard to some truth we were in 
search of. Our hearts have often burned 
within us under the quickening influence of 
truth ; the hour of sadness and perplexity has 
passed more easily, relieved, as it were, by 
the opening up of lightin darkness. We did 
not think at the moment of the cause of our 
pleasure or relief; but in such a time we 
could not have had a more satisfactory proof 
of the nearness of a Divine Teacher to us, 
even had we been told that He was beside 
us 


How little we have thought of the Divine 
Presence when within our hearts His spirit 


was moving us! hen in the hour of temp- 
tation there rose up within us a voice mightier 
than the voice of sin, and forced us to hear 
and obey, we knew not that it was any other 
voice than our own. How often again has 
the voice of truth guided us to some living 
spring in a desert country, and opened our 
eyes, as the angel did to Hagar, to find re- 
freshing life to our soul! Whose voice was 
that ? not our own surely, but the voice of 
Him who made us. Wherever the truth 
comes, and in whatever shape, we may judge 
that the Author of Truth is not far away. 
Christ’s voice, the voice of God, reaches us 
through friend, and brother, and teacher, 
through the promptings of conscience, through 
the calm reflections of the heart, through the 
suggestions of companions, and. by other 
channels which we never dreamt of 





“It is expedient for you,” said Christ, 
“that I go away, for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come to you.” The 
spiritual training of men’s souls is the highest 
training they can have; to know the voice 
of God, the voice of Christ, the voice of 
truth, no matter from whose lips it seems to 
come, is the highest learning. It is not the 
discovery of Christ that makes Christ: the 
opening of the eye does not create the sun ; 
and so discovery of a living Christ at our 
table, in our labour, on our journeys, in our 
streets, in our inward musings, would not be 
the bringing of Christ there if He is not there 
already. We have just as much of the pre- 
sence of Christ as we have of the spirit of 
Christ, the spirit of His influence and life. 
With that we have to rest satisfied. Be what 
He was, and we have Him nearus. ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I.” 

The whole training of the individual, and 
of the Church too, is to live by faith, and not 
by sight. The craving of mankind is to live 
by sight, and not by faith. People want to 
be set free from the heavy burden of thinking, 
reasoning, believing. The sorest labour of 
thousands is to reflect, and think, and decide 
for themselves on spiritual subjects, and on 
spiritual grounds. “Show us a sign,” they 
cry. ‘ What sign showest thou that we may 
see and believe?” And without a sign they 
will not put themselves to the toil of thinking 
and believing. To be released from the per- 
sonal effort of looking at spiritual things many 
men will give up their own judgment and 
conscience to the guidance of others; as if it 
were possible to comprehend the real mean- 
ing of spiritual truth without personal thought 
and care. Spiritual difficulties are sometimes 
so great and numerous that we are tempted 
to throw them aside, or to ask a visible and 
infallible guide to take them from us ; but the 
purpose of God apparently is not to open the 
door of deliverance on that side. God is 
dealing with us as spiritual beings, whose life 
is spiritual and within ; and His preparation 
of us for all life’s work is by personal training 
of the soul through experience, and deep 
thought, and pure feeling. 

So it has been in the past. And when 
one looks forward beyond life’s work and 
considers whether for the great unknown 
future there is any outward, sure, and un- 
erring guide, the same truth will meet us. 
We ask eagerly, and of many, what can be 
known of the future? We wish that the 
outer veil could be lifted, and a glimpse 
could be given us of what is coming But 
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here again our life is to walk by faith, and 
not by sight. Let us take with us those com- 
forting thoughts which spring up within from 
the assurance of God’s faith‘ulness, of Christ’s 
truthfulness, and of the enduring reality of 
what is spiritual, and we may leave it to the 





future itself to reveal how we have been 
living among companicnships which we little 
thought of, the only evidence of their existence 
being in the deep emotions, and burning 
thoughts, and convictions of men who were 
opening their souls to understand the truth. 





GOOD NIGHT. 


H OW lightly said, how careless spoken, 
When friends depart, with joy unbroken, 
And hand meets hand with this last token— 
Good night! good night! 


How slowly said, with sweet delaying, 

When love, for yet more love, is praying 

And heart meets heart, while lips are saying— 
Good night ! good night! 


But tenderly, with what new meaning 

From agony and anguish gleaning, 

We whisper, o’er a sick-bed leaning— 
Good night! good night! 


And to the weary spirit winging 

Its flight beyond all earthly clinging, 

Is Death, perchance, an angel bringing 
Good night? Good night! 


HELEN K. WILSON. 





A VISIT TO EPHESUS. 


By J. L. PORTER, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’s COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


PART I. 


Qs my way from Palestine to Constanti- 
nople it so happened that I had a 
few days to spare at Smyrna, and I resolved 
to spend one of them in a visit to Ephesus. 
I had not been there since the discovery 
of the temple of Diana, and I was 
naturally anxious to inspect the site and 
tuins of one of the most famous build- 
ings of antiquity. The visit was easily 
arranged, as Ephesus is only forty-eight 
miles from Smyrna by rail. A party of 
twenty-five ladies and gentlemen was or- 
ganized, a special train engaged, and 
leaving Smyrna at six in the morning, we 





reached Ayasolook, the station for Ephesus, 
soon after seven. In the station an excellent 
breakfast was ready for us, having been or- 
dered beforeltand by telegraph. As the 
ruins are about a mile distant, and most of 
the ground rough and overgrown with thorns 
and thistles, we were advised to take donkeys 
from Smyrna. We found, however, that this 
was an unnecessary expense, as a sufficient 
number eyen for our large party could have 
been provided on the spot, had a day’s 
notice been given. After breakfast we 
mounted, and set out to explore. It was a 
grand day, clear and not too hot, with just 
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Aqueduct on the route from Smyrna to Ephesus. 


sufficient wind to carry off the deadly 
miasma. 
SITE OF THE ClirTy. 


The site of Ephesus is fine. A rich plain 
about five miles wide, shut in on the north, 
east, and south by picturesque hills, opens 
on the west to the spacious bay of Scala Nova, 
beyond whose bright waters are seen on the 
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Ephesus,and its Surroundings. 





left the heights of Samos, and on the right the: 
rugged hills of Chios. The little river Cayster 
winds lazily through the plain, leaving allu- 
vial deposits on the low ground, which in 
winter is overflown, and in summer and 
autumn becomes a pestilential marsh. With 
the exception of the railway station and a 


| few mud huts near it, the whole plain is now 
uninhabited. 


On its southern side, the 
rocky ridge of Coressus rises abruptly to a 
height of about four hundred feet. In front 
of the ridge, and separated from it by a 
narrow glen, is the double-topped hill of 
Prion, somewhat lower than Coressus. On 
and around Prion stood the ancient city. 
Half a mile to the north-east, and within a 
few hundred yards of the railway station, lie 
the ruins of the Temple of Diana. The 
other principal buildings were ranged along 
the southern and western slopes of Prion ; 
and at its base, toward the bay, were the 
harbours and docks. The city walls, por- 
tions of which may be seen here and there, 
appear to have encircled Prion and the inner 
harbour ; and they were carried along the 
crest of Coressus, terminating on the west in 
a conspicuous tower, now called the prison 
of St. Paul. At the railway station is a 
small isolated hill, crowned with a Saracenic 
castle. At its western base is a ruinous 
mosque, by some supposed to be the Church 
of St. John ; and on the south, the broken 
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arches of a medizeval aqueduct run in a long 
line across the plain towards Ephesus. 

Looking at the present state of this an- 
cient city, and reflecting on its past glory, I 
was deeply impressed with the aspect of 
utter desolation. Many of the old cities of 
Greece, Egypt, and Syria are grand in their 
ruins. No one who has visited. Thebes, or 
Baalbek, or Palmyra, or who has stood 
under the portico of the Parthenon, can ever 
forget their magnificence. But Ephesus is 
obliterated. Until exhumed by Wood a few 
years ago, the Temple of Diana lay buried 
and unknown in the bottom of a morass ; and 
the shattered remains of the other great 
public buildings of the city—theatres, tem- 
ples, Agora, Stadium—are almost concealed 
beneath rank weeds and thickets of thorns. 
Nature is lavish in her gifts; but the very 
exuberance of nature’s gifts has contributed 
to bury some of the choicest relics of ancient 
art and architecture. The deposits left on 
the plain by the periodical overflow of the 
Cayster, the silting up of sand and mud at 
its mouth, and the growth and decay of 
luxuriant vegetation season after season, have 
covered the fallen buildings in the lower 
part of the city and in the plain around it, 
and have greatly changed the general contour 
of the site. The Ephesus of Greek art and 
superstition, of Diana and Demetrius, of 
St. Paul and St. John, is gone for ever. 
But there is much on the site still—much of 
fallen grandeur, and much of traditional 
interest, to claim the attention of the artist 
and the antiquary. I shall try to show my 
readers what I saw during a rapid but tolera- 
bly complete inspection. 


AYASOLOOK, 


Ayasolook is the name of the railway 
station, the castle, and the little village ad- 
joining. It is a strange Turkish corruption 
of the Greek dyios SeoAdyos, “ Holy Theo- 
logian,” which is the title given to St. John 
in the superscription to the Book of Revela- 
tion. “St. John the Divine” is our more 
familiar appellation. The name thus serves 
to connect the author of the Apocalypse 
with the city in which he is said to have 
passed the last years of his long life. The 
buildings on the little hill, though striking in 
appearance, are without historical interest. 
They consist of a Turkish castle, and the 
foundations of mosques and baths, built out 
of the ruins of Ephesus, possibly about the 
thirteenth century, when the old site was 
abandoned and Ayasolook founded by the 
Osmanlis, 





MosQuE OF THE SULTAN, OR CHURCH OF 
St. JoHN. 

The large mosque on the southern side of 
the castle hill is a beautiful specimen of 
Saracenic architecture, and some say that it 
occupies the site of the Church of St. John, 
in which the famous council met to investi- 
gate the Nestorian heresy. Be this as it 
may, the building deserves a visit. One ot 
the minarets still retains a portion of its 
coating of glazed tiles, showing how brilliant 
the whole must have looked when perfect. 
The Arabic inscriptions over the gates are 
very fine in their exquisitely interlaced cali- 
graphy, reminding one of those on the 
mosques of Cairo and Damascus. The pul- 
pit, now unfortunately a heap of ruins, must 
have been singularly rich in mosaics and 
Arabesque carvings. The columns of the 
interior were evidently rifled from buildings 
of the Greek age. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


Descending a few hundred yards towards 
the south-west I reached the site of the 
Temple of Diana. My first feeling on seeing 
all that remains of one of the most renowned 
temples of the ancient world, was bitter dis- 
appointment. The temples of Athens, Co- 
rinth, Sunium, A®gina, are magnificent in 
their ruins. Their sites were admirably 
chosen to display to the best advantage 
their symmetry and beauty. Their architects 
seem to have understood that the Greek 
style requires a commanding position. Hence 
they selected in each case an eminence ; and, 
in addition, they raised the building on a 
massive stylobate, to give it the requisite 
altitude. ‘The temple of Diana, on the con- 
trary, was built in a depressed section of the 
plain. In such a situation, much of its im- 
posing appearance must have been lost. Had 
it stood on the top of Mount Prion, or on the 
hill of Ayasolook, its ruins would, in all pro- 
bability, have remained to this day, rivalling 
the Parthenon in grandeur. It has been 
stated that the marshy site was chosen to pro- 
tect the temple against the effects of earth- 
quakes, which are so destructive in this region. 


DISCOVERY OF THE SITE. 


Sunk in a morass, and covered to a depth 
of nearly twenty feet by alluvial deposits, the 
ruins of the temple remained unknown for 
many centuries. The narrative of their dis- 
covery by Mr. Wood has much of the cha- 
racter and interest of aromance. He began 
his explorations, as he tells us, without funds 
and without friends, at least, such friends as 
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could aid in an undertaking so expensive, 
and it was only by the expenditure of the small 


sums he could himself spare that he was 
able to carry on his excavations. Before his 
time, antiquaries generally had located the 
temple on the opposite side of the city, close 
to the harbour; but he was not satisfied 
with the locality, nor did he accept the 
arguments by which attempts were made to 
support the theory. While examining the 
theatre, he was so fortunate as to discover 
an inscription which gave a clue to the 
true site. It stated that processions from 
the temple entered the city by the Magnesian 


gate, and returned through the Coressian | 


gate. The building, therefore, stood outside 
the city, and apparently at the junction of 
two roads, one of which led to the Magnesian, 
the other to the Coressian gate. Those 
gates Wood sought and found. The roads 
leading from them he traced ; and in April, 
1869, he “struck upon the angle of the 
peribolos (external enclosure of the temple) 
just where it might have been expected.” 
‘There also he found on the angle an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that the Emperor Augustus 
had rebuilt this wall round the temple of the 
goddess Diana. The site being thus deter- 
mined, Wood followed up his labours with 
renewed energy; and success secured him 
influential friends in England. Drums of 
columns, some sculptured, and one 7 situ, 























marble pavements, and portions of the cella 
walls, were in succession laid bare. The 
discovery created intense interest over 
Europe. ‘When the site had been com- 
pletely cleared,” says Wood, “and the 
measurements taken, the temple was found 
to be of the Ionic order, having eight 
columns in front, and two ranks of columns 
on the flanks. One hundred of these 
columns, which were 6 ft. in diameter and 
nearly 60 ft. high, surrounded the cella; 
thirty-six of the columns were sculptured, and 
five examples of these were found on the site. 
The temple measured 164 ft. by 343 ft., and it 
was raised 9g ft. 5 in. from the surrounding 
pavement.” It thus exceeded in size, as it did 
in splendour, all the temples of Greece. The 
Parthenon measured only 101 ft. by 228 ft. 
The Temple of the Sun at Baalbek ap- 
proached nearest it, being 160 ft. wide by 
290 ft. long; and its columns were even 
larger than those of the Temple of Diana, 
being 7 ft. 3 m. diameter, and 75 ft. high. 
The sculptures on the shafts of the columns 
are life-size and finely modelled. On one are 
six figures, three of which appear to represent 
Hermes, Victory, and Hera. On a pilaster 
is a female struggling with Hercules. ‘The 
artists seem to have taken their subjects 
from the myths connected with the early 
traditions of Ephesus. A number of the 
sculptured drums, with other beautiful frag- 
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ments from the temple, may be seen in the 
British Museum. St. Paul, during his resi- 
dence in the city, could not fail to be deeply 
impressed with the grandeur of the archi- 
tecture and the gorgeousness of the decora- 
tions and furniture. Some of the most 
effective imagery in his Epistles was evidently 
suggested by the display around him. (See, 
for example, 1 Cor. iii. 9, 16, 173; vi. 19. 
This Epistle was written from Ephesus, 
Eph, ii. 19—22; 1 Tim. iii. 15; vi. 19; 2 
Tim. ii, 19, 20. The two Epistles to 
Timothy were written to him while resident 
in Ephesus.) 








DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 


The origin and gradual development of 
the worship of Diana at Ephesus, and the 
story of her wondrous image and of the 
temple in which it was enshrined, would 
form a most interesting chapter in the history 
of popular superstitions. I can only refer 
here to a few points which help more or less 
to illustrate passages of Scripture, especially 
in the writings of St. Paul, and in the narrative 
given in the Acts of the Apostles. 

Ephesus was a Greek city, the capital of the 
province of Asia ; but though Greek in origin, 


General View of the Ruins of Ephesus, from Mount Prion. 


the general character of its inhabitants, the 
style and tone of public feeling, and the pre- 
vailing mode of worship, were to a large 
extent Oriental. It was a chief centre of 
Eastern commerce; the sacred games for 


same word:—“ What man is there that 
knoweth not that the city of Ephesus is 
vewkdpos,” not “a worshipper” merely, but 
“ the warden of the great goddess Diana?” 
(Acts xix. 35.) Her shrine and her image 


which it was famous brought athletes and | were of world-wide celebrity. Even among 
multitudes of spectators from the various | the exclusive Jews there would seem to 
provinces of Asia Minor, as well asj| have been some who were influenced by the 


from .Greece ; while the celebrity of the 
Ephesian goddess, and. the wondrous power 
her mystic idol was supposed to wield, at- 
tracted the superstitious devotee and the de- 
signing charlatan from every country and 
from almost every sect. Ephesus was the 
acknowledged warden of Diana, as the coins 
of the city declare. On them we find the 
title vewxdpos ; and in the town clerk’s ad- 


dress to the people he makes use of the 
XXII—55 





prevailing belief in Ephesian charms and in- 
cantations. Superstition has always been a 
leading characteristic of the imaginative 
peoples of the East; we need not, therefore, 
wonder at the enthusiastic devotion of the 
Ephesians to their goddess. 

But what (or who) was this famous deity ? 
The inquiry is interesting. The Ephesian 
Diana was not. the goddess so exquisitely 
portrayed by Greek artists with quiver and” 
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bow. On the contrary, the image enshrined 
in the temple was a grotesque monster, re- 
sembling a rude Indian fetich rather than 
the beautiful creation of Greek art. On its 
head was a kind of mural crown; the trunk 
was studded round with mamme@,; while the 
lower part was a block of wood covered with 
rudely carved figures of animals and mystic 
inscriptions. This was the idol which, ac- 
cording to tradition, came down direct from 
heaven (Acts xix. 35 ; see also 
Pliny, H. N., xvi. 79); and 
which was of such wondrous 
sanctity and potency that 
people came from far and near 
to pay it homage and seek its 
aid. Miniature models of it 
in the precious metals, and 
scraps of inscriptions copied 
from it, were worn as amu- 
lets, and supposed to protect 
against all forms of evil, and 
to secure, besides, for the 
happy possessor all blessings 
of the field, flock, and family ; 
for Diana was believed to be 
the primal source and soie 
dispenser of the productive 
powers of nature. 
The manufacture of shrines 
and amulets became in time 
the staple trade of Ephesus, 
from which a large section of 
the people got their wealth. 
Hence the uproar raised by 
Demetrius the silversmith, 
“who made silver shrines: for, 
Diana,” when the preaching 
of Paul endangered his 
craft. (Acts xix. 23,s5g.) His 
appeal at once to avarice 





(rexvirat), and workers (épydrac), and at 
length roused the whole city (verses 24, 25, 
and 29). It is probable that the opposition 
of Alexander the coppersmith, which the 
Apostle mentions so pointedly in his letter 
to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 14, 15), proceeded 
from the same cause. 

The religion, therefore, which St. Paul 
encountered at Ephesus, was not a system of 
refined Greek philosophy or mythology ; it 
was a dark and degrading 
Oriental superstition, con- 
sisting chiefly of charms and 
incantations and magical rites, 
by which the gods were 
supposed to be propitiated, 
diseases cured, evil spirits 
exorcised, dangers averted, 
and various other miracles 
performed by touch or mys- 
tic sign. The minds of 
the people had become so 
grossly perverted by these 
delusive practices, that the 
Apostle found it necessary to 
adopt a new mode of action. 
They were not open to con- 
viction by logical argument, or 
the simple preaching of the 
truth. Hence he appealed to 
Divine power—a power which 
would put to shame the 
quackeries' of magic; and he 
exercised it in a way ‘suited 
to _the* circumstances “6f the 
place and the superstitious feel- 
ings of the people.’ ‘Special 
miracles,” “we are told, ‘were 
wrought by him; that is, 
miracles different in kind from 
those which he performed else- 





and superstition created a 
panic among the designers 


Diana of Ephesus. 
(ln the Museum at Naples.) 


where. 
(Zo be concluded next month.) 





FOUNDERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By W. FRASER RAE. 


ROGER WILLIAMS. 


S& months after Winthrop and his fellow 

Puritans settled in Massachusetts they 
were in great straits for food. The supply 
which they brought with them on landing in 
the early summer was soon exhausted. They 
expected that a ship laden with an additional 
store of provisions from the motherland would 
arrive before the winter was far advanced. 











This ship, the Zyon, which sailed from Bristol 
on the 1st of December, 1630, under the 
command of William Peirce, had a very tem- 
pestuous voyage, and did not reach the New 
England coast till the first week in February. 
The famished settlers, who had chiefly sub- 
sisted on wild-fowl and shell-fish, were glad to 
learn that the needful stores arrived in g 
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condition, and that they consisted of flour, peas, 
oatmeal, beef and pork, cheese, butter, and 
suet. Cotton Mather has preserved a tradi- 
tion that, immediately before the coming of 
the Lyon, Governor Winthrop “ was distribut- 
ing the last handful of meal in the barrel 


unto a poor man distressed by the wolf at | 


the door.” Scanty and improper food had 
caused an outbreak of scurvy among the 
pilgrims. Many, who were wasting away 
under this terrible scourge, speedily recovered 
their health after the lemon juice brought by 
the ship had been administered to them. 
The grateful Pilgrims held a solemn day of 
thanksgiving for the timely and welcome 
relief from their anxieties and privations. A 
clergyman who, in company with his wife, 
crossed the Atlantic in the Zyon, may have 
attended and taken part in the thanksgiving 
service. The arrival of the new-comer is 
chronicled by Winthrop, who adds that he 
was “a goodly minister.” This was Roger 
Williams, whose revered name is conspicuous 
in the history of New England and in the 
annals of human freedom. 

The particulars which have been preserved 
about the early life of Williams are meagre 
and untrustworthy. It cannot be stated with 


certainty where and in what year he was born. 
It is probable that he was a Welshman by 
birth, that he entered the world between 1599 
and 1603, and that his parents were pious | 


people. It is certain that, when a lad, he 
attracted the notice of Sir Edward Coke, who 
enabled him to enter Sutton’s Hospital, now 
the Charterhouse, where he obtained an ex- 
hibition; that he became a pensioner of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated in January, 1626-7. He took holy 
orders, and is supposed to have been a 
beneficed clergyman in Lincolnshire. Be- 
coming troubled in his mind about the 
scriptural character of the Church of Eng- 
land, and finding that he could not conscien- 
tiously remain a member of it, he resolved 
to seek in Massachusetts the spiritual inde- 
pendence which Laud would not permit him 
to enjoy at home. He records, in a letter to 
the Rev. John Cotton, Jun., that he might 
have obtained many worldly distinctions had 
his conscience been less sensitive :—‘‘ God 
knows what gains and preferments I have 
refused in universities, city, country, and 
court in Old England, and something in New 
England, &c., to keep my soul undefiled in 
this point, and not to act with a doubting 
conscience.” Nor did he willingly quit his 
native land. His feelings on the occasion of 
his voluntary exile are thus vividly expressed 





in a letter written by him to Mrs. Sadleir, the 
daughter of his benefactor, Sir Edward Coke: 
—‘Truly it was as bitter as death to me 
when Bishop Laud pursued me out of this 
land, and my conscience was persuaded 
against the National Church, and ceremonies, 
and bishops beyond the conscience of your 
dear father. I say it was as bitter as death 
to me when I rode Windsor way, to take 
ship at Bristol, and saw Stoke House, where 
the blessed man was; and I then durst not 
acquaint him with my conscience and my 
flight.” 

The Rev. John Wilson, pastor of the Bos- 
ton Church, sailed for England in the Zyon 
on the 1st of April, 1631, to bring over his 
wife. The congregation having met together 
to consider how to supply their pastor’s 
place during his temporary absence, it was 
resolved unanimously to invite Roger Wil- 
liams to do so. After holding a con- 
ference with them, he found that they 
had not entirely separated themselves from 
the Church of England, and he declined 
the offer on that ground. It soon became 
evident that he was a Nonconformist of a 
more thorough-going kind than any of the 
Massachusetts Puritans. The latter had 
dissociated themselves from what they held 
to be the corruptions of the Church, whereas 
he repudiated the Church itself. Indeed, 
Roger Williams represented in New England 
what has been styled the dissidence of dis- 
sent, and the protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. His opinions and assertions excited 
consternation among the rulers of Massa- 
chusetts. To them it was an unexpected and 
most painful sensation to be charged with 
shortcomings on points about which they 
considered their position and conduct to be 
logically impregnable, to hear their zeal 
termed lJukewarmness and their cherished 
principles stigmatized as vain compromises. 

Roger Williams had not sojourned more 
than two months in Massachusetts when the 
Court made a remarkable protest against his 
views. This occurred upon Governor Win- 
throp learning that the Church at Salem 
desired Williams to fill the office of teacher, 
which had become vacant through the death 
of the Rev. Francis Higginson. A letter 
was written to Endecott, intimating that the 
Court marvelled the Church at Salem should 
think of choosing Williams without confer- 
ring ‘with it, and requesting that nothing 
should be settled till an interview had taken 
place. The grounds of objection to Williams 
were that he “had refused to join with the 
congregation at Boston, because they would 
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not make a public declaration of their repen- 
tance for having communion with the churches 
of England, while they lived there ; and, be- 
sides, had declared his opinion that the 
magistrate might not punish the breach of 
the Sabbath, nor any other offence, as it was 
a breach of the first table,” that is of the 
commandments forbidding idolatry, perjury, 
blasphemy, and Sabbath-breaking. No at- 
tention was paid by the people of Salem to 
this interference with the exercise of self- 
government by their Church. Endecott, the 
leading member of that body, was a fervent 
admirer of Williams, and imbibed from him the 
opinions which led to mutilating the English 
flag by cutting the cross out of it. How long 
Williams remained at Salem, or what caused 
him to sever his connexion with the Church 
there, has not been determined ; all that can 
be said with confidence is that he migrated 
to Plymouth within a year after the date of 
the letter from the Court and acted as assis- 
tant to the Rev. Ralph Smith. The latter 
was a man after his own heart, being a 
thorough-going Separatist, and utterly opposed 
to holding fellowship with the Church of 
England. No other mention of his doings at 
Plymouth is to be found than that made by 
Winthrop in his journal under date 25th 
October, 1632. It is there narrated how 
Winthrop, the Rev. John Wilson, and others 
paid a visit to the capital of New Plymouth, 
and how the Governor, “ Mr. William Brad- 
ford (a very discreet and grave man), with 
Mr. Brewster, the Elder, and some others, 
came forth and met them without the town, 
and conducted them to the Governor’s house, 
where they were very kindly entertained, and 
feasted every day at several houses. On the 
Lord’s day there was a sacrament, which they 
did partake in ; and, in the afternoon, Mr. 
Roger Williams (according to their custom) 
propounded a question, to which the pastor, 
Mr. Smith, spake briefly ; then Mr. Williams 
prophesied ; and after the Governor of Ply- 
mouth spake to the question ; after him the 
Elder ; then some two or three more of the 
congregation. Then the Elder desired the 
Governor of Massachusetts and Mr. Wilson 
to speak to it, which they did. When this 
was ended, the Deacon, Mr. Fuller, put the 


congregation in mind of their duty of contri- | 


bution ; whereupon the Governor and all the 
rest went down to the Deacon’s seat, and 
put into the box, and then returned.” In 
explanation of the statement in the foregoing 
passage that “ Mr. Williams prophesied,” I 
may add that this does not mean what would 
now be understood by the phrase, but simply 














that he preached a sermon. The passage 
has a value irrespective of the reference to 
Williams ; it is the most minute contempo- 
rary account now extant of the manner in 
which the Pilgrim Fathers conducted their 
religious services. 

After staying two years at Plymouth he 
returned to Salem, where he acted as assistant 
to the Rev. Samuel Skelton. Bradford 
assigns as a reason for Williams leaving 
Plymouth, that he had fallen “into some 
strange opinions, and from opinion to prac- 
tice ; which caused some controversy between 
the Church and him, and in the end some 
discontent on his part, by occasion whereof 
he left them something abruptly.” He had 
impressed Bradford as “a man godly and 
zealous, having many precious parts, but very 
unsettled in judgment;” it is added that 
Williams’s teaching was well approved, “ for 
the benefit whereof I still bless God, and am 
thankful to him, even for his sharpest admo- 
nitions and reproofs, so far as they agreed 
with the truth.” It was deemed right, how- 
ever, that the Church at Salem should be 
cautioned regarding him. He seems to have 
been in accord with the Salem congregation, 
for, on the death of Mr. Skelton, he was 
chosen to be their pastor. 

Before leaving New Plymouth he had 
written a treatise, which he laid before the 
Governor and assistants of that colony, and 
which contained statements that may have 
induced Bradford to refer to his “ strange 
opinions” in the passage quoted above. 
The magistrates of Massachusetts desiring to 
see this document, a copy was submitted to 
them by the author. It excited their indig- 
nation. Three passages in it which Winthrop 
says gave much offence are :j “ 1, For that he 
chargeth King James to have told a solemn 
public lie, because in his patent he blessed 
God that he was the first Christian prince 
that had discovered this land ; 2, For that he 
chargeth him and others with blasphemy for 
calling Europe Christendom, or the Christian 
world ; 3, For that he did personally apply to 
our present King, Charles, these three places 
in the Revelation: xvi. 13, 14}; xXvil. 12, 
13; and xvili. 9.” On being summoned to 
appear before the Court, he wrote a letter to 
Governor Winthrop and to the other members 
of the Court, stating that he had composed his 
treatise for the perusal of Governor Bradford, 
and that he would not have sent a copy 
to the Court of Massachusetts unless required 
so to do, and suggesting the burning of the 
obnoxious treatise if this were considered 
desirable. The result was that the matter 
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was allowed todrop. Indeed, it would have 
been a piece of high-handed tyranny to call 
for a man’s private papers, and then punish 
him for having written them. Such conduct 
on the part of the Government of Charles II. 
made the execution of Algernon Sidney an 
act of imperishable infamy. 

Williams was almost morbidly afraid lest 
anything should be done to imperil the inde- 
pendence of the several Churches. Hence 
it was that, shortly after returning to Salem, 
he challenged the propriety of the ministers 
meeting fortnightly in each others’ houses 
for the purpose of discussing questions of 
interest. His colleague agreed with him 
in fearing this might grow in time “to a 
presbytery or superintendency, to the preju- 
dice of the Church’s liberties.” This protest 
was unheeded, being considered unjusti- 
fied by anything that had happened, or was 
likely to happen. His strictness was exem- 
plified in another way. He held the opinion 
that it was both unbecoming and unscriptural 
for women to walk about without veils, the 
result of his teaching being that unveiled 
female faces were as rarely to be seen in the 
streets of Salem as in those of Constantinople. 
One Sunday afternoon the Rev. John Cotton, 
of Boston, preached there, and made the wear- 
ing of veils the subject of his sermon. He 
was opposed to Williams on this head. It 
is recorded that his discourse let so much 
light into the understandings of the women 
who heard it, “that they, who before thought 
it a shame to be seen in public without a 
veil, were ashamed ever after to be covered 
with them.” 

It was the lot of Williams to be in frequent 
‘ conflict with the governing body in Massa- 
chusetts. From the outset he was an obiect 
of suspicion and dislike. It could scarcely 
have been otherwise, seeing that he held and 
avowed principles of religious toleration and 
of spiritual independence which the fathers of 
Massachusetts regarded as heresies that en- 
dangered the safety of the State, and were in- 
compatible with the existence of the Church. 
In 1635 the colony stood in a very delicate 
relation to the motherland, the reason being 
that the authorities in England were bent 
upon asserting direct jurisdiction over the co- 
lonists, who had determined upon resistance. 
At this juncture it was resolved by the Court 
to administer an oath to all males above the 
age of twenty who had resided six months in 
the colony, and to expel the persons who 
refused to take it. The purport of the oath 
was to transfer to the Government of Massa- 
chusetts the allegiance which had previously 





been rendered'to the Sovereign of England. 
Williams protested against the administra- 
tion of this oath, He contended, with 
justice, that the act was unauthorised by 
the charter; but he was opposed to the 
administration of oaths by magistrates on 
the ground that they “ought not to tender 
an oath to an unregenerate person, for that 
they thereby have communion with a wicked 
man in the worship of God, and cause him 
to take the name of God in vain.” He 
specially disapproved of the ceremony of 
kissing the Bible, and stated that he had 
submitted to the loss of large sums in Eng- 
land rather than take an oath in the manner 
prescribed. On this occasion the magis- 
trates permitted Williams to triumph, even 
though they took credit for clearly confuting 
him. However, they punished him indirectly. 
His congregation desired their sanction for 
a grant of land ; they refused it, because the 
congregation had chosen Williams to minister 
to them, knowing this choice to be displeasing 
to the magistrates. The congregation of 
Salem thereupon wrote a letter to the other 
Churches, desiring them to admonish the 
magistrates and deputies to the General Court 
for having been guilty of a heinous sin. 
The supporters of the magistrates retaliated 
by excluding the Salem deputies from the 
General Court. 

When the General Court met in July, 
1635, Williams appeared before it in obe- 
dience toa summons. He was charged with 
holding “divers dangerous opinions, viz.— 
1, That the magistrates ought not to punish 
the breach of the first table, otherwise than 
in such cases as did disturb the civil peace ; 
2, That he ought not to tender an oath to an 
unregenerate man’; 3, That a man ought not 
to pray with such, though wife, child, &c. ; 
4, That a man ought not to give thanks after 
the sacrament, nor after meat, &c.” His 
special offence was the contention that the 
civil power had no right to interfere in 
spiritual matters ; that its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion was over “the bodies and goods and 
outward estates of men;” and that a magis- 
trate was precluded from intermeddling with 
questions of conscience and belief “even 
to stop a Church from apostacy and heresy.” 
The clergy of Massachusetts remonstrated 
with him ; but he declined to be governed 
by their views, disclaiming their title to sub- 
ject him to discipline, and declaring that, 
rather than submit to any restraint upon 
expressing his own thoughts and cherish- 
ing his conscientious convictions, he was 
“‘ready to be bound and banished, and even 
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to die in New England.” The clergy em- 
phatically condemned him as deserving 
banishment for his heresies. Time was given 
him to reflect; but he would not recant. 
At the General Court in October, 1635, the 
following sentence was passed upon him :— 
“Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of the 
Elders of the Church of Salem, hath broached 
and divulged divers new and dangerous 
opinions against the authority of magis- 
trates ; as also writ letters of defamation, 
both of the magistrates and Churches here, 
and that before any conviction, and yet 
maintaineth the same without any retraction ; 
it is therefore ordered that the said Mr. 
Wiiliams shall depart out of this jurisdiction 
within six weeks now next ensuing; which, 
if he neglect to perform, it shall be lawful 
for the Governor and two of the magistrates 
to send him to some place out of this juris- 
diction, not to return any more without 
license from the Court.” 

When six weeks had elapsed after the 
foregoing sentence was passed, Williams 
became seriously ill; then it was resolved 
that the sentence of banishment should not 
be carried into effect till the spring. He soon 
recovered sufficiently to continue his minis- 
trations to those persons who resorted to 
his house. His popularity was so great, 
especially among the devout women of Salem, 
as to alarm the Court at Boston. At a meet- 
ing of the Governor and Assistants held in 
January, they took into consideration, not 
only the sad fact that Williams was still 
propagating opinions for which he had been 
censured, but also the still more serious fact 
that he purposed, with twenty others, form- 
ing a new plantation near Narragansett 
Bay. They feared lest the infection from 
this body should spread to the Churches of 
Massachusetts, because many of the people 
were “much taken with the apprehension of 
his godliness.” Hence they decided to 
transport him to England. In obedience to 
their order, James Penn, Marshal of the 
Court, proceeded to Salem and served a 
warrant upon Williams, commanding his 
presence in Boston. He replied that he 
could not obey the warrant without hazard 
to his life. Thereupon Captain Underhill 
was commissioned to arrest him, and carry 
him in a small boat to a ship lying off Nan- 
tasket, and on the point of sailing. When 
Captain Underhill went to Salem he found 
that Williams had fled thence three days 
before. 

Roger Williams had mortgaged his house 
at Salem to obtain money wherewith to sup- 





port himself, and he had left his wife and two 
children behind him there when he went forth 
in January, 1636, to seek for a place where he 
might live in peace and teach without moles- 
tation what he believed to be the Gospel. 
During fourteen weeks he journeyed on foot 
through the snowy wilderness, suffering 
great privations. Late in life he complained 
of still feeling in his bones the pain caused 
by exposure to the storms of a bitter winter. 
He often passed the night in a hollow tree. 
At other times he was housed in the wig- 
wams of the Indians, who extended to 
him a hospitality which did them credit, yet 
which was but a fitting return for the kind- 
ness they had previously received at his 
hands. He was one of the first settlers who 
treated the Indians as friends, and he was 
the very first who upheld their rights to the 
land in which they dwelt. His special 
desire in acquiring their language was “to 
speak something of God unto their souls.” 
He records that “God was pleased to give 
ne a painful, patient spirit to lodge with the 
natives in their filthy smoking holes (even 
while I lived at Plymouth and Salem), to 
gain their tongue.” Now, in the hour of his 
distress and peril, he realised the “ strange 
truth that a man shall generally find more 
free entertainment and refreshing amongst 
these barbarians than amongst thousands 
that call themselves Christians.” Owing to 
their help, he was able to pass in safety 
through the wilderness and to begin building 
a house for himself at Seekonk, on a piece of 
land granted to him by Massasoit, Chief of 
the Pokanokets. Five persons from Salem 
joined him. Just as they had finished their 
first rude hut, Governor Winslow wrote 
from Plymouth to the effect that the ground 
was within the limits of their patent, and 
suggested that Williams should settle in the 
unoccupied and unclaimed district across the 
Seekonk river. Accordingly, the party 
started off at the end of June to fix upona 
new spot for settlement. They landed on 
Rhode Island at a pleasant site where a 
spring of water rose from the ground. Here 
they resolved to found a city. Williams 
called it Providence, because he desired 
“that it might be for a shelter for persons 
distressed for conscience.” His desire was 
gratified to the full, so that he was able to 
write thirty-five years afterwards, “ Here, all 
over this colony, a great number of weak and 
distressed souls, scattered, are flying hither 
from Old and New England. The Most High 
and Only Wise hath, in His infinite wisdom, 
provided this country and this corner as a 
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shelter for the poor and persecuted, according 
to their several persuasions.” In an address 
presented to Sir Henry Vane in 1654, the 
Rhode Islanders recount the following long 
list of privileges for which they are heartily 
grateful :—“ We have long been free from 
the iron yoke of wolvish Bishops. We have 
sitten dry from the streams of blood spilt by 
the wars in our native country. We have 
not felt the new chains of the Presbyterian 
tyrants, nor, in this colony, have we been 
consumed by the over-zealous fire of the (so- 
called) godly Christian magistrates. We 
have not known what an excise means ; we 
have almost forgotten what tithes are. We 
have long drunk of the cup of as great 
liberties as any people that we can hear of 
under the whole heaven.” 

The subsequent career of Roger Wil- 
liams, from 1636, in which he founded 
Providence, till 1683, when he died, is so 
closely identified with the annals of Rhode 
Island that to trace his life between these 
dates is also to write the early history of that 
State. Within the narrow limits at my dis- 
posal, I can only rapidly and briefly note the 
chief incidents during this part of his existence. 
His task was one which necessitated great 
and unremitting labour. Referring to this 
period, he says that he was not able to de- 
vote himself to his spiritual duties, as he had 
to work “day and night, at home and abroad, 
on the land and water, at the hoe, at the oar, 
for bread.” He was generous beyond exam- 
ple. The grant of land which he had ob- 
tained from the Indians he divided among 
those persons who joined themselves to him. 
In this respect he was more self-denying and 
generous than the founder of Pennsylvania. 
Roger Williams desired nothing for himself 
save the power of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures. 

Finding it necessary that the 


mother- 
land should recognise the new colony, the 
colonists commissioned Williams to proceed 
to England in 1643, for the purpose of obtain- 


ing a charter. He was obliged to traverse 
the Dutch settlements and embark at New 
Amsterdam, the authorities of Massachu- 
setts forbidding him to set foot within their 
jurisdiction, They even went the length 
of passing a law prohibiting all the inhabi- 
tants of Providence from entering their terri- 
tory. This was a serious injury, causing the 
loss to Williams alone of many thousand 
pounds. However, his temporary stay in 
New Amsterdam, now New York, proved 
highly serviceable, as he succeeded in per- 
suading the Indians; who had been provoked 





into beginning hostilities against the Dutch, 
to return to the paths of peace. During the 
homeward voyage he drew up his “ Key into 
the Language of America,” which is now 
the chief clue to the tongue spoken by the 
Indians when the settlers landed, and contains 
the fullest particulars which are on record 
about the Indians themselves. He obtained 
the charter which he desired. During the year 
that he remained in England, he published 
his best-known book, “ The Bloody Tenet 
of Persecution for Cause of Conscience,” 
being a dialogue between Truth and Peace. 
In that work his principle of toleration is 
set forth and defended. The essence of his 
argument is that no person should be molested 
for stating what others hold to be error, 
unless he acts in such a way as to cause 
a breach of the peace, The following 
sentences, which are fair samples of the 
whole work, contain the gist of his doc- 
trine— The soul that is lively and sen- 
sible of mercy received to itself in former 
blindness, opposition, and enmity against 
God, cannot but be patient and gentle to- 
ward the Jews, who yet deny the Lord Jesus 
to be come, and justify their forefathers in 
murdering of him; towards the Turks, 
who acknowledge Christ a great prophet, 
yet less than Mahomet; yea, to all the 
several sorts of anti-Christians, who set up 
many a false Christ instead of him ; and, 
lastly, to the Pagans and wildest sorts of the 
sons of men, who have not yet heard of the 
Father nor the Son: and to all these sorts, 
Jews, Turks, anti-Christians, Pagans, when 
they oppose the light presented to them, in 
the sense of its own former opposition, and 
that God peradventure may last give repent- 
ance ; I add, such a soul will not only be 
patient, but earnestly and constantly pray for 
all sorts of men, that out of them God’s elect 
may be called to the fellowship of Christ 
Jesus ; and, lastly, not only pray, but endea- 
vour to its utmost ability, their participation 
of the same grace of mercy.” 

On returning with the charter, he landed 
at Boston bearing a letter signed by many 
members of both Houses of Parliament, re- 
commending him to the kind consideration 
of the rulers of Massachusetts. In considera- 
tion of this he was allowed to pass through 
their territory, but the good feeling, which 
the letter had been written to promote, was 
not manifested by them. Local reasons 
having hindered the charter from proving 
sufficient, Williams again embarked for 
England in 1651, in order to obtain a more 
comprehensive document. He remained 
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upwards of two years in England, taking part 
as an Independent in the hot controversy 
between the Independents and Presbyterians, 
denouncing the persecution of which the 
Baptists and others were the victims in 
America, and saying, in illustration of the 
greater toleration manifested in the mother- 
land, ‘‘New England is becoming old, 
while Old England is becoming new.” He 
associated with Milton, reading Dutch to 
him, and hearing him read in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and French. He notes that “ grammar 
rules begin to be esteemed a tyranny ;” 
and he says that he taught the two sons of 
a Parliament man a foreign tongue in the 
same way English is taught to children, “ by 
words, phrases, and constant talk.” He 
returned to Rhode Island in the summer of 
1654, leaving behind him his coadjutor Mr. 
Clarke, who ten years afterwards obtained 
from Charles II. the charter of Rhode 
Island under which that State flourished for 
one hundred and eighty years. In their peti- 


tion to the King, the colonists said, “It is 
much in our hearts to hold forth a lively ex- 
periment, that a most flourishing civil state 
may stand, and best be maintained, with a 
full liberty of religious concernments.” 


The 
charter amply met their wishes. Charles II. 
thought that the foundation of the charter 
which his father had granted to the Company 
of Massachusetts Bay, was “freedom of con- 
science.” The acts of the Massachusetts 
Puritans having shown that they placed a 
different interpretation on the charter, it was 
determined that no mistake should be made as 
to the intention of the Rhode Island charter, 
this being shown in the following clause :— 
“No person within the said Colony, at any 
time hereafter, shall be any wise molested, 
punished, disquieted, or called in question, 
for any difference in opinion in matters of 
religion ; every person may at all times fully 
and freely enjoy his own judgment and con- 
science in matters of religious concernments.” 

Williams was always ready to serve his fel- 
low-men. When the general rising of the 
Indians under King Philip began in 1675, 
he accepted a commission as Captain of the 
Militia, and, though he was then seventy-six, he 
diligently laboured to drill and discipline the 
troops for service in the field. When Provi- 
dence was threatened with attack, he went forth 
and tried to persuade the Indians to spare it. 
The older chiefs were disposed to grant his 
request, but the fury of the younger men could 
not be restrained, so that he had the mortifi- 
cation of witnessing the destruction by fire of 
the greater part of the town, including the 





hall in which the records were kept. He died 
early in 1683, being then upwards of eighty 
years of age. 

Roger Williams had many peculiarities, 
the chief of which was an indisposition 
to accept a final decision concerning 
religious questions. His ideal of a true 
Church was so high as ‘to be unattainable. 
For a time he accepted the doctrines of 
the Baptists; but, during the greater part 
of his later years, he was a “Seeker,” that 
is, he was in quest of a form of religious wor- 
ship which should fulfil every possible condi- 
tion as to divine origin and divine sanction. 
His eccentricities detract nothing from his ser- 
vices. It is unnecessary to say more in praise 
of Roger Williams, whom Milton styles “the 
noble confessor of religious liberty,” than toadd 
the words which Milton wrote to an Italian 
friend: “We rejoiced in the zeal of that ex- 
traordinary man and most enlightened legis- 
lator, who, after suffering persecution from 
his brethren, persevered, amidst incredible 
hardships and difficulties, in seeking a place 
of refuge in the sacred ark of conscience.” 

The Puritans of Massachusetts were never 
more impolitic than when they sent Roger 
Williams into banishment, and punished his 
adherents by cutting them off from commer- 
cial and neighbourly intercourse. Had the 
enlightened views of Williams and his fellows 
in Rhode Island pervaded Massachusetts at 
an earlier day, the records of that colony 
might have been unstained with entries about 
the execution of Quakers and witches. It is 
contended that Williams was not persecuted 
because he advocated the supremacy of con- 
science, but that he was legally and properly 
punished for seditious conduct. The legality 
of the sentence passed and carried into effect 
is unquestionable. It would be as foolish to 
assert the contrary as to deny that Laud had 
the law upon his side when he dealt with 
English Puritans, and that Alva was acting 
legally when Dutch Protestants groaned 
under his tender mercies. What we lack is 
an account of the whole matter from the 
point of view of Williams. His adverse critics 
derive their inspiration from the statements 
of his opponents. Both those persons who 
laud him too unreservedly, and those by 
whom he is treated with scant consideration, 
concur in admitting that his principles are 
now the pride and glory of Massachusetts. 
More than any one man, Roger Williams 1s 
the founder of that modern New England 
which is the model of a free and well-governed 
State, and which is regarded by the civilised 
world with unqualified approbation. 
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THAPTER XLVIII.—A STROKE OF BUSINESS. 


is all very well for strong-willed people, 

to stand up for their rights, and to kick 
against their wrongs, and to shove the world 
out of its way, to get their own. But how 
much more worthy of consideration (and 
therefore how much less likely to get it) are 
they, who being of a weak-willed sort, rejoice 
in the joys of the good folk around them, 
and soothe their own woes, with the woes of 
others ! 

Dicky Touchwood was under urgent orders, 
to render himself up, on Monday morning, 
without more clothes than he could put upon 
his back, to the driest of all the dry-salters of 
Plymouth, Mr. Growgray of Stonehouse Wall. 
Dicky had neither strong mind, nor strong 
will, nor anything else very strong about 
him ; except the desire to be pleased, and as 
an echo (weaker, but generally on the pre- 
mises, when the weather permitted it) a 


desire to please all who pleased him ; and 
the echo’s main refrain was “ Beer—Beer, 
after the rain, and Beer again—let nobody 
ask for beer, in vain.” 

This form of sympathy is perhaps. of all 


sympathies the noblest. It touches a key— 
the tap-key perhaps—of the human system, 
which frees the best fluid, and speeds the 
quickest thrill, through the human barrel, up 
to its oral vent-peg. When it was re- 
ported, at Touchwood Park, before service- 
time on Sunday, that Squire Dicky was to be 
turned out, and sent into a bacon-shop—for 
that was what it came to—there was not a 
man,and much more a woman, in, or around 
the Park, and belonging to it, who did not 
cry scandal, and get up in haste to see it. 
Dicky was the hero of the day, and felt it. 
Instead of withdrawing from the public gaze, 
he put on his brightest apparel, and went to 
church, with some fine independent farmers, 
who cared not a snap for Sir Joseph. “ We'll 
see you through it, sir; you keep your back 
up,” was the comfort, and counsel, he received 
on every side; and several young ladies, 
who had thought him.“ rather fast,” longed 
to kiss him, in the absence of witnesses. 
“Am I to be debarred from my own 
son?” Lady Touchwood asked, with the 
concentrated essence of pathos, in her voice 


and eyes. ‘Shall he be torn from my arms, 
XXII—56 


| before I have fitted up his dressing-case ? 
| Oh, Sir Joseph, you are a wilful man, and 
you always have your own sad way! But 
reflect, I implore you ; ponder, I implore you, 
the results of this sudden, and outrageous 
whim,” 

“It is not sudden; and it isno whim. I 
have had it in my mind, for months. You 
know nothing of the circumstances. The 
boy wants pulling down ; we all want pulling 
down; and now we shall have it, with a 
vengeance. To-morrow, I shall see the 
auctioneer, about selling this place, this 
gilded millstone round my neck, which has 
been the ruin of me; and off we go into 
lodgings at Plymouth.” 

** After all we have done, to be a credit to 
you!” Her ladyship burst into a wild flood 
of tears. Through all the hot weather, she 
had kept her temper, in her daughter’s 
absence, so that she scarcely knew herself ; 
and this was all the reward she got! But 
Sir Joseph had nothing more to say. He 
had put on the shabbiest clothes, he could 
find—and he had some of most friendly 
shabbiness—although it was Sunday, and he 
ought to go to church, at least once, for the 
sake of example. He treated his partner 
in life to a sniff, which meant, “ You may 
cry away, as long as it amuses you;” and 
then he walked off to his own little room, 
and locked himself up, with some cash-books 
he had brought. 

“He may starve, if he likes ; but you don’t 
catch me at it,” Squire Dicky exclaimed, 
when his sister brought him word, that the 
table was not to be laid tor dinner; “I 
suppose he’s broke at last. I have always 
been expecting it ; and that has made me so 
thrifty. I heard an old chap at Cambridge 
say—‘ chousing, and carousing, leads to out- 
housing ;’ and we shall all have to turn out 
to-morrow. Not that we have had much 
carousing, however. What blunt have you 
got, to begin the world with, Judy ?” 

“I am not going to tell you,” his sister 
answered ; “ you’d get it all out of me, and 
spend it, before the shops were open.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what to do. 
old Short, and make a crib for us. I don’t 
approve of the ‘wide, wide world.’ And a 
dry-salter I never will be ; I never will bea 
dry-salter ; sooner would I lose my liberty, 
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by putting my neck into a halter. There, I 
made that in church to-day, with the ladies 
admiring my waistcoat. Not so dusty, for 
your most obedient.” 

“‘ Adversity will indeed have sweet uses, if 
it fetches your slang out of you. But in 
reward for your brilliant stanza, I will invite 
you to dinner to-day. In my room at six 
o'clock. Mother will be there. She has 
been crying so, and she. looks so poorly, 
that I cannot ask your friend. He must 
think he has fallen among strange people, to 
get no dinner for two days.” 

“Not he! He is a gentleman, and re- 
gards it as one of the ups and downs of 
trade. He knows that we are only trades- 
people, and must dine upon the counter, 
when the business is pressing. I have told 
him that we always do it, when the ships are 
sailing, for fear of his being uncomfortable. 
He says that he enjoys it; but he must be 
off this evening, by the mail from Ash- 
burton.” 

“If there is anything I detest,” Miss 
Touchwood answered, with calm pride, “ it 
is to hear of trade continually. Trade is 
such a low thing; commerce is the proper 
word ; and even that has nothing lofty in it. 
Make your friend understand, before he 
goes (if so stupid a gentleman can under- 
stand) that my father has nothing to do with 
either trade, or commerce, but is simply and 
solely, a Government contractor, moving in 
a very wide circle, discharging duties of the 
first magnitude, and commanding European 
confidence.” 

“T had better put it down, to have it right 
this time. I'll tell him all that, on the way to 
the coach ; and then at the tail of it, I shall 
stick in, ‘but the Governor’s busted up now, 
and must go back to the apron he began 
with, in the shop at Plymouth.’ ” 

“There will not be any dinner in my 
room to-day.” Miss Touchwood spoke with 
dignity ; and departed, to preserve it. 

That stern announcement compelled the 
young squire, to hasten to his mother’s room ; 
which he had shunned, all day, through terror 
of maternal outburst. But now he must try 
hard to get dinner, both for himself, and for 
his guest, who was being dismissed so curtly. 
And in that just enterprise he succeeded, to 
and beyond his warmest hopes ; for her lady- 
ship, having allowed herself to be trampled 
on so shamefully, was now in the growing 
tumult of recovery, and reaction. 

“Sir Joseph is master of the dining-room,” 
she said, after bedewing her son, with one of 
the last tears left in her system; “in all high 





circles, the master of the house is the master 
of the dining-room. But feminine,—or 
perhaps rather I should say, according to the 
way in which you look at it—masculine 
licence stops there, my dear. Good society 
has always maintained, as one of its first 
rules of existence, that the drawing-room is 
the ladies’ realm. There they may do any- 
thing they like, among themselves, without 
being interfered with. They may lock the 
doors, they may play pianoforte, they may 
order up anything from the cellar, that— 
that they can get the keys to. When your 
father built this house—and I am sure, I wish 
that he had never done it, to be a ‘ millstone 
round his neck,’ and to turn us, neck and 
crop, out of it—I took the trouble to buya 
book, laying down the laws about great 
people, their rooms, and their dress, and 
their habits of feeding, and the way they 
behave to one another, and to the people 
they have nothing to do with. I knew it all, 
well enough, being of a highly respectable 
family myself, my dear; as you may find yet, 
if your poor father goes to prison ; but it is a 
great point to have anything printed, because 
it must be impartial. Therefore, I shall 
order you some dinner in the drawing-room, 
and come myself to see you eat it; and you 
will be welcome to bring in that large young 
man from Trinity—this trouble has driven 
his name out of my head—I mean, of course, 
the one whose bottles your dear papa kicked 
over.” 

This was managed well; and Julia, proud 
but not relentless, came ; and the large young 
man from Trinity, sighed, according to his 
magnitude, whenever he could sigh aside. 
For not only was he large, but tender; and 
the pricks of the barb that were meant to 
sting him, had acted as with a good rump- 
steak—they had only made him sweeter. 
But feeling that he had no money, he sighed 
behind his handkerchief. Julia gave him 
several glances, in her well experienced style, 
soft, and rich, and to be cherished ; so that 
his heart might ache quite nicely, when he 
was a hundred miles away. 

Lady Touchwood saw dll this, and thought 
that her daughter should not be so cruel, 
even on a Sunday ; the best day of the seven 
by rights; but the worst in fact of cruelty. 
For then, do schoolboys bully most ; then do 
men most beat their wives; and then are 
all the great battles fought. And then Sir 
Joseph Touchwood raged, because he had 
little else to do. 

When Dicky came home, in a gloomy 


| mood, after seeing the last of his friend and 
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hero, ‘his mother watched for him, and found 
time to say a'few words privately. “You 
are ordered to go away, to-morrow ; and you 
must show obedience. Your father is ina 
very dreadful state; through some heavy 
losses. He cannot be contradicted now ; and 
I have borne with him, like an angel. But 
as for your going to that dry-salter, it shall 
never be, while I have breath. Bring me 
the bag you put your beer in, for your sport- 
ing expeditions, the one you strap across 
your back ; and I will put you up some things. 
And then you shall have a good hot break- 
fast, and set off for Christowell, before your 
father comes downstairs. I have written a 
letter to Mr. Short, begging him to be most 
careful about the airing of yourbed. I have 


asked him to ride over here, as early as ever. 


he can do it, and to come in by the stable- 
way. He will comfort me; he always does, 
because he knows my natuze; and I shall 
endeavour to make him useful, as he always 
likes to be. It would not do to write it 
down; but you might say (if he should 
happen to ask) that poor Julia is in great 
distress, and has no one to rely upon.” 
Smelling a rat, as he coarsely put it to 
himself, the young man obeyed, and on the 
Monday morning knocked at the Vicarage 
door, with his knapsack on, when the parson 
was sitting down to breakfast. “Well done! 
We shall have a sensation now ;” said Mr. 


Short, as Dick marched in, with some con- | 


tempt for people who were just come down 
to breakfast ; “‘in the name of wonder, what 
has made a lark, of such a lie-a-bed?” Then 
Dicky sat down, and told his tale, and. pro- 
duced his mother’s letter. In an hour’s time, 
before Sir Joseph had his sulky meal upstairs, 
Parson Short was holding counsel with the 
lady of the house. “I have no real friend, 
but you ; and you always know what to do;” 
she added, after full detail of woes. 

The Vicar knewlittle of commercial matters, 
and even less of heavy contracts, handled 
like a balanced pole, which may crack the 
operator’s skull. But having shrewd sense, 
and more doubt of Sir Joseph’s truth, than 
of his skill, he thought it most unlikely that 
the great contractor had lost his balance, 
beyond all recovery. “It is but a trick of 
his,” he thought, “to get out of some bad 
job.” But he could not say that, to Sir 
Joseph’s wife. 

“Tt will all come right; depend upon it, 
with patience, it will all come right.” He 
smiled as he spoke, for Lady Touchwood’s 
faith in his wisdom was amusing. “But 
what can I do, without the risk of fatal 





offence to Sir Joseph? He is not the man 
to put up with any meddling, by—by a 
stranger almost to him, although an old friend 
of yours, and eager to be of any use to 
him.” 

“No,” said the lady; “I quite see that. 
Nobody would think of meddling with him. 
But it might be possible perhaps to ascer- 
tain what the public opinion is about it.” 

Public opinion had not yet arrived at its 
present condition of debility, when it gees 
with the pull of some sledge-dog journals, or 
the push of the man who can swear the 
hardest. ‘Therefore Mr. Short did not dis- 
dain it; but asked—“ where is it to be got ?” 

“Only in Plymouth ;” said Lady Touch- 
wood, “and I can’t bear to think of such a 
thing.” 

“ Of such a thing as my going to Plymouth? 
Why what is that for Zrumpeter? About two- 
and-twenty miles, by the Post-bridge road ; 
and he can have three hours’ rest, while I 
lounge about, and call upon some friends. 
I know. a man, who knows everything, about 
the business-people—I mean the highest mer- 
cantile circles—and without an inkling of my 
object, I can learn—you will understand.” 

“Whether my husband is bankrupt, and the 
roof over our heads our own, or not. Oh, Mr. 
Short, what a blessed, happy, thing it is,to bein 
the Church of England! There you can do 
what you like ; you have your own parsonage, 
and your own opinions, and your own time to 
do nothing. Everybody looks up to you; and 
you go out in the morning, to see what the 
people are about; or not to see it, if you 
don’t like.. You order your dinner, and they 
send you presents ; and you think how much 
work you have done! No wonder you are 
wise ; no wonder you can advise poor women 
well.” 

The parson laughed ; though he could not 
think that this description of his duty did fair 
justice to his trials, and earnest labours to be 
master of the parish. But he knew that nothing 
can change a lady’s opinion upon great) sub- 
jects (any more than it can upon little ones) 
and so he slacked Zrumpeter’s curb three 
links, for a long day’s work, and mounted. 
“ This is a new turn of things, and a very 
nasty one to my mind,” he thought, as he 
struck from a bridle-lane, up a combe, into the 
old Roman road; “who can make either 
head, or tail, of the things that may come out 
of it? That I should be put to discover the 
state of Sir Joseph’s affairs, for his wife’s 
satisfaction! I should have declined such a 
ticklish errand. It will require the greatest 
tact, and what I detest—some subterfuge. 
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But he must be almost a brute, to keep his 
own wife, and children, in the dark. He is 
playing some deep game, and recks not arap, 
how wretched he makes them, to suit his own 
ends. Perhaps my first impulse was right ; 
but now, right or wrong, I must go through 
with it. Go along, 7rumpeler ; we are on a 
smooth road now.” 

The worthy horse put his best foot fore- 
most, for his spirit was willing, and his flesh 
not weak ; so that they were both in Devon- 
port, ere the Dockyard-men streamed forth 
to dinner ; which is a date of the day to be 
trusted for rapid punctuality. Then the par- 
son, having seen his horse in comfort, and 
kindly receiving nourishment, called upon a 
quiet man, a Christowellian, own cousin to 
Mrs. Aggett’s relicks—as she called her dear 
dead husband—and now rising steadily into 
social excellence, as a widely esteemed ship’s 
chandler. His name was Codd, and he was 
mounting into such a sphere of wholesale 
merit, that he was beginning to nod to Sir 
Joseph, instead of touching his hat to him, 
and had even shaken hands with him, at 
Christmas times. But he did not pretend to 
be on a par with the Vicar of the parish he 
was born in. 

“Servant, sir,” he said to Mr. Short, touch- 


ing his forelock, like a Sunday-school boy ; 


“glad to see ’e, once again, sir. And how 
afe all the good folk up to home, like?” 

“Pretty well, considering the long dry 
weather. I never saw the moor so parched 
before. Our people say that Colonel West- 
combe’s grouse have done it. But I want a 
little talk with you, Master Codd.” 

Codd was a simple, straight-forward fellow, 
getting on slowly, by dint of downright 
honesty, attention to business, and heed of 
ancient maxims. Mrs. Codd (who had been 
a housemaid at Lustleigh, wooed by Codd 
with his apron on) happened to be upstairs, 
engaged in the periodic increase of an honest 
race; and so there was freedom of tongue, 
and of ears. ; 

“T hope you may be wrong ;” said Mr. 
Short, as soon as he had heard the other’s 
story, which came without any questions, for 
the subject was hot, that day, in Plymouth ; 
“and I cannot help thinking that you must 
be wrong. Sir Joseph Touchwood, after all 
his years of dexterity, and of experience, 
should be about the last man in the kingdom, 
to break up suddenly, as you describe.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I only know what I hear tell; 
and I heartily hope it may be wrong. Many 
a poor head will ache, and many a poor belly 
quag, if it is so bad as they tell me. And I 





am sorry for the poor folk round our parish. 
Sir Joseph hath found work for a sight of ’em, 
in the winter-time; so the people tell me. 
He mightn’t be altogether honest; but he 
hath been honourable. And if he hath failed, 
you may say for certain, he hath failed re- 
spectably.” 

“That means, for a big lump of money. 
The morals of trade are wonderful. Tell me, 
Codd, since it is town-talk now, where I shall 
have the best chance of correct particulars.” 

Mr. Codd told him ; and the parson, with 
excitement most unusual to him (because he 
was full of things larger than money), hastened 
to the gentleman, who knew all about it, 
according to his own belief, and that of all 
the public. This gentleman was not inclined 
however to impart the smallest decimal of 
his knowledge ; until Mr. Short spoke very 
plainly to him, and declared that he was likely 
to be involved init. It then became the duty 
of the business-man, to come down with the 
truth, to the utmost of his knowledge ; and 
the parson thanked him, and went to fetch 
his horse. Then his horse fetched him, at 
such a pace (because he was on the home- 
ward road, and his shoes were got into wear- 
ing) that it was not dark toa clear-eyed man, 
when the parson of Christowell pulled the 
bell of the great front-door of the Touchwood 
house. “I want to see your master himself ;” 
he said. “You can’t see Sir Joseph, sir, I 
fear, just now. He is not very well to-day, 
and he keeps his room.” ‘Then let me see 
him, in his room. I simply insist upon see- 
ing him. Show me where he is, without any 
message.” 

The man obeyed, for he held Mr. Short 
in some awe, for various reasons; and pre- 
sently the Vicar was face to face with the 
great contractor, in his private room. 

“Mr. Short? Ah!” Sir Joseph spoke 
mildly, after closing his mighty oak desk with 
a bang, to indicate sense of intrusion. 
“Important business, Mr. Short ?” 

“That depends entirely upon how you 
take it. You may think me foolish, but not 
impertinent, when you have heard what I 
have to say.” 

Sit down, and say it, my good sir. 
are the last man to be impertinent.” 

“Very well. You are a man of business, 
Sir Joseph ; and so am I, in my little way. 
To-day I happened to be in Plymouth ”—Mr. 
Short coloured, at this highly coloured version 
of the fact—“ and there I heard things which 
grieved me. I heard that your firm, the first 
in the West of England, was in difficulties.” 

“Oh they say that, do they? Very well; 
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supposing it to be so, we are not in your 
debt, that I am aware of.” 

“‘ No, you owe nothing tome. But I owe 
something to you, after many years of hospi- 
tality and kindness. And now you can do me 
another kindness, by letting me make a good 
investment. I have long been looking for a 
sound investment for £25,000, which came 
to me about two years ago. If I may place 
it, at fair interest with you, I shall be under 
a deep obligation.” 

“ What you mean to say is, that you will 
have placed me under a deep obligation.” 

“I mean what I say. I have perfect con- 
fidence in your sagacity, and enterprise. I 
know that the sum which I mention is nothing 
in vast affairs, such as you conduct. But I 
wish to secure for myself a good chance ; 
however selfish it may be of me. If you 
think five per cent. too much——” 

“ Fifty per cent. would not be enough for 
money invested in a falling house. Sir, you 
have made me very grateful to you, for your 
faith in me, and most friendly offer. I shall 
never forget it, while I live; for not one of 
my best friends has come to doit. But I 
am happy to tell you, Mr. Short, that, 
although I have suffered a serious loss, my 
business is as good as ever, and I can 
put a guinea on the top of every shilling I 
owe in the world. I tell you this, in strict 
confidence ; for I wish to mislead my own 
family. It is high time to stop their most 
reckless profusion, and to pull them up 
sharply upon their marrow-bones. I have 
not said a word that they can lay hold of; 
I have left both them, and the public, to 
form their own opinions, about my affairs ; 
because it suits me, at this time, that both 
should be certain of my bankruptcy. Con- 
cerning the public, I will not tell you why, 
though it is a legitimate enterprise. But 
concerning my family, you know as well as I 
do, that they winnow my gatherings on every 
wind of whimsy. I have pulled them up, and 
I shall keep them so ; if you respect my secret. 
It was my good wife, who sent you to Ply- 


mouth. Tell her exactly what you heard 
there.” 


Mr. 
showed it. He thought that he had got 
away most cleanly, on his Plymouth expedi- 
tion, and accomplished it most cleverly. But 
here was the subject of it, looking at him, as 
if he had been the ordaining cause. Sir 
Joseph smiled, and took the upper hand 
again. 

“ Tell her exactly what you heard ; and let 
her have a night of it. I have had many a | 


Short was a little surprised, and 





night of tossing, with the way they have 
scattered my substance. It is time for them 
to have a turn, I have not even let my 
daughter know. A man may be blown up 
with a ton of powder—such as I have just 
got on my books—and the women don’t care 
what becomes of his pieces, if they can only 
pick his pocket up, with money for their laces 
and ribbons in it. Short, you are very wise, 
to be a settled bachelor. Good bye; I shall 
bear in mind your kindness though.” 

Mr. Short disliked that reference to his 
present domestic condition ; for if anything 
had moved him beyond the lines of prudence, 
to the tune of a quarter of a plum, surely it 
was not misogyny. 

But Sir Joseph shook his hand, more 
cordially than he had ever done Before, and 
looked at him, with a deep gleam of heart in 
his well-worn eyes, so hard in general, and 
so bound in business vellum. 

“Henceforth, that man is my stedfast 
friend,” thought the parson, as He went down- 
stairs; “also he thinks highly of me, for 
having so much cash to spare. But my part 
is difficult none the less. I must not allow 
it to be imagined—and then there is this 
puzzle, about poor Dicky. Ah, Lady Touch- 
wood, well met indeed! I was coming to 
look for you quietly.” 

Her ladyship thought he had just arrived, 
for she saw his horse, led to and fro bya 
groom. ‘Come in, and“tell me all,” she 
said; “I can bear the worst, better than this 
suspense.” 

Being bound by her husband’s confidence, 
he could tell her only what they said at 
Plymouth. But seeing her deep distress, he 
could not help adding some words of comfort. 

“You know that I do not say things 
rashly ; I am sure that all this is grossly 
magnified by malice andenvy. You will see 
Sir Joseph rise above it, like a lion, or rather 
perhaps an eagle ; and it will have done good 
to your spirited son, to be restricted for a 
while in cash, and credit, and sportive joys. 
I will feed him, as well as he ought to be fed, 
in the proper course of drysalting ; and I will 
borrow a gun, having only one left, and walk 
him off his legs with JVous. He shall stay 
with me, till this little breeze is over; for } 
am not afraid of Sir Joseph.” 

“You are the best friend I have ever had. 
How could I compare Captain Larks to you? 
But do see that my darling boy puts his feet 
in hot water, for half an hour, every time he 
wets them. Oh Mr. Short, you do manage 
people so, how I wish you had Julia to keep, 
in order!” 
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“ Ah,” said the parson, with a bright blush 
on his fair well-nourished countenance ; “‘that 
is a happiness too high forme. But I would 
try to be equal to it, Lady Touchwood.” 


CHAPTER XLIX.—CRANMERE, 


“Tis a terrible rough road, sir,” said the 
famous Mr. Perrott, of Chagford, not then so 
widely known as now, but already called ‘the 
Dartmoor-guide ;” “or rather I should say, 
no road at all, after you be past Kestor rocks. 
But you can’t miss the way, without a fog 
comes on; if you go according to my 
directions.” 

“They are clear enough; and I am no 
fool. After passing Kestor, I see Watern tor, 
about two miles to the west, the one with 
the hole in it, which thou sayest a man of 
great stature can ride through. When I get 
there, I go south-west, and cross the Walla 
brook, as thou hast called it, and then over 
some rough ground, to another little stream, 
which is the head water of the Taw, and then 
over a hill, to Cranmere pool.” 

“ You've got it as right as can be,’sir ; but 
you can’t get to Cranmere very well on horse- 
back, even now that the-bogs be down so. 
In the winter-time, ’tisa bad job afoot, with- 
out you know the ground as I do. But now, 
if you go heedful, there isn’t much to risk; 
for the oldest man never knew the moor 
dried up so. All the black places are safe 
enough now, for the crust is firm on the top 
of them, And wherever the rushes grow, 
you can step freely ; but you must have a 
care Of the bright green. moss ; for it won’t 
hold a dog up, let alone a heavy man. But 
you better let me come with you, sir, though 
I’m not very fond of Sunday jobs. You may 
be within a score landyards of Cranmere, and 
never find ’un after all, I’ve known a party 
beat about the hill all day, and come home, 
and swear, there was no Cranmere.” 

“Spare me that rubbish, friend; unless 
thou art afraid, that this queer-looking horse 
of thine will break down.” 

“ Charlie break down!» Not unless you 
throw him. . Ghartie will travel three-score 
miles a day, without bit or sup. He is true 
forest-breed. . Only you put him up, where I 
told you. But mind you one thing. No 
weather won’t hurt Charéie; but it may hurt 
you, sir. And to my mind, the weather will 
break up, before the day is out. The sky was 
all red in the east, last night; and the 
moon lay as flat as a frying-pan. ’Tis eight 
o’clock now, you should be there by eleven, 
allowing for roundabouts, and bad travel ; be 
back here by three o'clock, if you can, sir.” 





The elderly gentleman, as he appeared 
(who had slept last night at the Zhree-crown. 
Inn, and hired Mr. Perrott’s best horse fox 
the day), set off, without answer, at a good 
round trot; with the murky morning sun be- 
hind him, and the heavy dry air slowly waving 
the silvery locks, beneath his broad-brimmed 
hat. ‘Queer sort of a Quaker, to my 
opinion ;” the shrewd Perrott muttered, as 
he went back to breakfast ; “I have heard 
say, that they take no heed of Sunday; but 
never, till now, that they can put away six 
rummers of hot brandy and water, in an hour 
and a half.” 

That spirited explorer, Mr. Gaston, who 
had accomplished that feat last night, and 
now looked the soberest of the sober, rode 
on apace to the bridge across South Teign, 
and then through Teigncombe to the foot of 
Kestor, where all road failed him, and the 
wild moor lay around. Then he pulled off 
his hot Quaker hat, and hotter wig (both of 
which he had bought at Exeter) and hiding 
them in a deep tuft of bracken, at the foot 
of a tall rock, which he would know again, 
wiped his warm forehead, and used hot 
language concerning the state of the weather. 
For the glare of the scorched earth rose, like 
a blister, and the coppery clouds compressed 
it; and the sparkle of splintered and powdered 
granite, like glistening needles, pricked the 
eyes. Mr. Gaston’s face came forth in spots, 
as his mind came out in tainted language ; for 
which there is no space, but gaps. Then 
he drew from his pocket a folded cap, to 
cover his tawny-cropped head from flies, and 
getting upon Chariie, set forth again. 

His landmarks were plain, and far too 
plain; as he might have known, if he had 
ever cared for nature. The delicate haze of 
fair-set weather, (which had mantled the hills 
for weeks and weeks, till the power of the 
sun dispersed it), was gone altogether, and the 
soft gaze of distance was shortened into a 
hard near stare. To the north and west, the 
beetling slabs, and jags and juts of many a pile 
(Steperton, Mill-tor, Yes-tor, High Willhays, 
and others shouldering under them) seemed 
scarcely half a mile away, so clear was every 
seam and scrag. To the left, as he trudged 
up Okement hill, having left his horse in an 
old peat-hut, he could see the dark bulk of 
Fur-tor, the most lonely and dismal of all the 
moor, which even John Sage ‘might tremble 
to approach, in the very bravest sunshine ; 
for this is the haunt of the fiercest demons, that 
shriek along the windy waste, or howl in the 
morasses. 

Gaston was rather quick of step, for a man 
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of ripe size, and no feather-weight ; but he 
found the travelling full of travail, as he 
sought for “the mother of waters.” It is 
generally supposed (with as much of truth as 
there is in general opinions) that five rivers 
have their fountains here; as if five Naiads 
could live together. But five get out of the 
ground, within the space of one square mile 
perhaps ; and the earth, in the power of such 
production, cracks and splits, like a thin- 
skinned fig. Especially on the eastern side, 
(from which Mr. Gaston was striving to get in), 
deep black channels, interlacing one another, 
and lapped with heath, required great outlay 
of long leaps, or much light downing, and 
heavy upping, of boots encrusted with the 
cake of mire. As wearisome a plod, as a light 
foot can go through with, or a heavy one get 
stodged in,with much aching of the knee-caps. 
George Gaston began to lose courage; and 
bad temper took the place of it. His great 
square jaws began to work, like those of a 
panting bull-dog; and his cheeks darkened 
into the colour of peat-water, where it is 
suffused with iron. For his recent illness had 
left its traces, both upon countenance, and in 
limb. 

And a pestilent thing from his point of 


view—which may not have been a correct 
one—was the very great difficulty in finding 
a firm place to stand upon, to have a mighty 


swear. If ever he stood still, for that con- 
genial purpose—which on solvitur am- 
bSulando—his heels began to be infernally 
absorbed, and his foul tongue was jerked into 
the roof of his great mouth. Thus was he 
obliged to hold it well, with hard wear and 
tear of constitution. 

Suddenly springing from a channel of 
black ooze, in a labyrinth of deep gullies, 
roofed with sedge and heath, he stood face 
to face, with a man who had risen from a bog- 
seam to the same quivering crest. “Who 
are you?” cried Gaston, pulling out a big 
horse-pistol. “You mneedn’t shoot me,” 
replied the other; “Iam only going home, 
sir ; and I won’t hurt you.” 

Ashamed of his flurry, Mr. Gaston mut- 
tered something about the notorious robbers 
on the moor, while he narrowly observed the 
Stranger—a grizzled man, something over 
fifty years of age, embrowned by the sun, and 
deeply scarred upon one cheek. He was tall, 
and active, and straight of figure, and carried 
a bundle on a ground-ash stick; while he 
failed not to return with interest the en- 
quiring gaze which he received. 

“Tf you know this beastly country,” said 
Gaston ; “I wish you would show me where 





Cranmere is. I must have been hunting for 
it, at least two hours; and as yet am no 
wiser than when I began. A bumpkin told 
me that ‘he hideth himself ;’ and so he seems 
to do, with a vengeance.” 

“T used to know it well enough,” was the 
answer ; “but the ground is so quaggy that 
the landmarks shift. However I dare say 
that I can find it; but when you get there, 
there is nothing to see.” 

“TI wonder who you are. I should be 
very glad to know ;” cried Gaston, as he fol- 
lowed, with some trouble, the long light stride 
of the stranger. 

“It may seem an odd thing, sir; but the 
very same idea came into my mind, about 
you. Here we are; this is the place they 
make a fuss about. Ah, they haven’t seen 
the world, as I have.” 

Rightly had he said indeed, that there was 
not much to see there. In spite of the 
drought, there was water then (which has 
since disappeared, through some tapping of 
the peat), but the water was not large enough, 
to cast any light, or life, around. The only 
comfort to the heart of the persevering tra- 
veller, was that he never henceforth could be 
in a more uncomfortable spot. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Gaston briskly ; 
“it has fulfilled my expectations. One thing 
certain in our life is, to find everything mis- 
described. The Fleet-ditch, according to 
my recollections, presents a more striking 
scene than this. And the smell of dead stufi 
is less lively here. Good bye, my fine fellow ; 
don’t let me detain you. It is a Sunday 
morning ; and if there is a place that won’t 
let mein, I shall sitdown to moralise. Would 
you like to have anything, for your trouble? 
Or are you superior to such thoughts ?” 

Without any answer, his guide departed ; 
being a rough man of the world, who had 
learned to form dislikes with ‘swiftness, and 
to express them slowly. Among the black 
rifts of the wild, he disappeared, as if he had 
sunk into the earth; while Gaston sat down 
upon a tuft of rusty heath, and his heart be- 
came as dismal as the dreariness around. He 
had worked very hard, and beyond his 
weakened health, to secure his own purpose 
—which was good in his own eyes; and he 
thought it very hard, that his fortune should 
have driven him into a place so lowering. 
For a resolute man of that sort rejoices in 
stiff hills, and steep valleys; but finds no 
pleasure in a vast expanse, hovering between 
hill and valley. 

The fault of the man was his selfishness, 
and the narrow pursuance of his own desires. 
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If he had been born about six ranks higher, 
in the social scale, educated to that mark, 
and taught to tread the marble steps, he 
might have become an ascending figure, and 
a statue at the top of them. For the firm 
set will, tough-fibred heart, power to turn 
wrong into right, and large readiness to dis- 
pense with scruples, adorned by imperious 
rudeness also, must have made him a popular 
idol. But having had no start in life, save 
his own push, he had lapsed into the crooked 
ways, whose end is desolation. 

Some turn of words in his troubled mind, 
and the melancholy waste around him (dark- 
ening with the heavy gathering of a most 
peculiar sky) set him perhaps on meditation, 
a very unusual thing with him. But he 
shook off that weakness, and returned to his 
own anxieties. Lives there a man who can 
enjoy the grandest of all prospects, with the 
smallest of all flies in his eye? And in 
George Gaston’s mental eye, were no small 
perils, disquietudes, and pains. In the first 
place, although he bore some ill-will towards 
his intended victim, for crossing his path so 
vexatiously, he had suffered no personal 
wrong, to give flavour and warmth to the 
coming atrocity. Scoundrel, and therefore 
self-deceptive, as he was, yet scarcely even 
to himself could he maintain, that he had any 
right to take a harmless life, because it inter- 
fered with his. He could only put aside 
that question, and lament the stern necessity 
which drove him ; and reflect, that a man 
who could bury himself in such a dismal wil- 
derness, must be happier, out of this world, 
than in it. Whose doing was it, that he, poor 
Gaston, was driven, in spite of all his struggles, 
to this pass? Why, clearly that fellow’s, 
whose selfish cowardice, and wicked dislike 
of his own flesh and blood, had compelled 
another to supply his place, and thus fall into 
this complication. 

“ How much longer shall I beat about the 
bush? The sky is thickening over ; there is 
no time to spare. To ‘be caught in a storm 
here, would be a frightful thing.” 

Rising, he shook his heavy shoulders and 
big neck, for the weight of the drowsy air 
bowed his head ; and then he whistled thrice 
upon his nails, with a sound like the call of 
acurlew. In less than two minutes, a rough 
dark man was striding through the swamp, 
towards the pool; the style of whose dress 
was not Church-going. 

They saluted each other, without much 
good will, or courtesy of expression ; and 
then the last comer sat down, and crossed his 
legs, and stared at his visitor complacently, 





' “You are not at all the thing, my city 
friend,” he said ; “‘ you want a course of Dart- 
moor. London life, gambling, and hot 
whiskey play old Harry with the constitution. 
If nature had gifted you with a delicate com- 
plexion, what an interesting subject you would 
be! Come down, and live under the peat 
with me. Dry, genial, bracing quarters. I 
will board you for a fortnight, for £410.” 

“There isno time for rubbish. Iam come 
to know, why you have forsworn yourself.” 

“There are many legal axioms that might 
be quoted. A bad oath is honoured by the 
breach. And again, no man is bound to the 
impossible.” 

‘* What impossibility has there been? That 
would be the only excuse for you. Unless 
you can prove that to my satisfaction, things 
will go badly with you, Master Wenlow.” 

“Threats become a joke,” replied the other, 
with a smile ; “ when the threatener is wholly 
in the power of the threatened one. You 
have gallantly ventured into the lion’s den ; 
and without my permission, you cannot go 
forth. * You are covered by a carbine, where 
you sit; and to shoot mé, would only bring 
yourown death-shot. Look round as much as 
you like, George Gaston; but you will not 
see my noble mate. Now listen to sound 
reason, and attempt no threats. I went, to 
carry out my agreement with you. But the 
man’s daughter came between us. Could 
even you have slain him in the presence of his 
child? If you could, take the job out of my 
hands altogether. Why don’t you do so? 
For the crime is just the same. But I sup- 
pose you cannot trust your eye, like mine.” 

“I suppose so;” returned Gaston, for he 
wished to skip that question ; “ at any rate 
you must do it, quite alone. You must not 
take that other ruffian with you.” 

“ What ruffian? George Gaston? Ohl! 
see, you mean my friend, who is watching 
my interests! No, he knows nothing of this 
little by-play. He is under a cloud; but he 
never could bring himself to shoot an honest 
man ; as you, orI, might do. But he might 
shoot you. Ah, it is not complimentary! 
But you don’t stand upon such trifles now.” 

‘‘T am here upon business; and not for 
ribald arguing. You are entirely outside 
the world; you have no chance of returning 
to it, in this stiff little kingdom. I offer you 
the chance of a new world, where you may 
start anew, and cultivate your much neglected 
virtues, rise in position, found a family, and 
look back upon this boggy period, as no more 
than a black dream gone by. In exchange 








for all those blessings, you have simply to 
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remove one worthless life. A life extinguished 
in disgrace already, tired of itself, and de- 
sirous to depart. And what is that to you, 
who have taken two already?” 

Gaston’s brutal cynicism foiled itself. With- 
out those last words, he might perhaps have 
conquered. For the other man was despe- 
rate, and well-nigh sunk into that black 
depth of- our nature, in which we scorn our 
lives, our brethren’s, and the will of Him who 
gave them. But the sense of wrong was in 
him still; though the sense of right was 
moidered. 

“It is a lie,a gross lie!” He shouted, 
overbearing Gaston, with the fury of his eyes, 
as he pressed down his shoulders, with the 
power of his hands. ‘“ They died through 
me. But I did not kill them. If anybody 
knows the truth, you know it... Without you, 
none of it would have happened. Gaston, 
I believed, that there was no devil. But when 
I look at you, I am sure there is one.” 

“Once more, there is no time for bandying 
words, You have failed of your promise so, 
that the enemy is ‘preparing to start to- 
morrow. If he once gets to London, he will 
cause the greatest trouble. This very day, 
you must carry out the matter. You know 
his ways, as no one else“does. Do it; and 
be off to-night for Falmouth. There you 
shall have your passage-money to New York, 
and five hundred clear, to make your fortune 
with.” : 

“Tt cannot be done for the money. Five 
hundred! A thousand is the very least, that 
I will hear of.” 

“Tt is out of my power. I cannot do it, 
for the moment. But you shall have security, 
for the other five hundred, in six months time. 
That will be much better for you, than to 
have it all at once.” 

“ A thousand thanks, for such thoughtful 
kindness. But now, as you have no time 
to lose, understand me. You say that I 
have taken two lives already. Very well, 
that is enough for one life-time. I will have 
nothing to do with this murder. I have done 
many bad things ; but nothing quite so villain- 
ous. Go, and do it yourself, George Gaston ; 
you may trust my honour, not to peach.” 

“ Scoundrel, after all that I have done—” 

“Hard words break no bones, my friend. 
Pop at me, if you like; but first look round, 
and see my body-guard, as dead a shot as I 
am. Mike, stand up; our friend is pugna- 
clous. Ah, now you are wise; to shoot me 
would never help you. One word of counsel 
in retutn, my friend. I have seen you rather 
nervous in a thunderstorm, Well, the heaviest 





and biggest, there has been for generations, is 
gathering in the south-east now. If you are 
caught upon the moor, and lose your head, 
you will certainly get bogged ; unless the light- 
ning saves the trouble. Farewell, George. 
We shall never meet again. If I were re- 
vengeful, you would not go so.” 

Without further ceremony, off he walked, 
and vanished in a shaggy cloof, beside the 
black morass ; while Gaston glared, with dis- 
appointment, wonder, and fierce anger. 


CHAPTER L,—SEEKING REFUGE, 


ABANDONED thus, in this desert place (the 
most ‘unkid,’ both to see and feel, within 
the British kingdom) Mr. Gaston lost his 
temper—or rather found, and gave way to 
it—for the valuable space of half an hour. 
He was not weak enough to suppose that 
powerful language has power upon facts ; 
but he was amply weak enough to find com- 
fort, in the free trade of words called ‘‘ swear- 
ing.” Then his spirit came back to him, 
much refreshed ; and that his bodily strength 
might tally, he put away one pistol, and 
pulled out another, whose charge was liquid, 
and discharged it. 

“ A flip for the desert, and the bogs, and 
tempests. This Dartmoor is but a trumpery 
hole,” he exclaimed with the ‘Dutch courage’ 
rising. “It is something to have saved a 
thousand pounds, and to do these ticklish 
jobs, oneself. ‘That cowardly fellow tried to 
frighten me with thunder. He always was a 
liar. Why, the clouds are clearing off!” 

Overhead, for the moment, the dull air 
lifted, and a little yellow light streamed 
down ; but before the hope of this grew 
constant, a low growl trembled far away. 

“Tush! It is those fools firing at Ply- 
mouth. Admiral come out of church—or 
something. They are always making some 
row there. I will get out of this beastly 
oven. Two cannon-shot never come into 
one hole. A man, who has been struck by 
lightning once, must be free of it, like small- 
pox. Those fellows who call themselves 
‘electricians,’ are nothing but thundering 
quacks, after all. How can there be any 
special attraction in certain persons, &c. ? 
Bah, I don’t believe a word of it. Besides, I 
don’t believe there will be a storm at all; 
and if there is, it will draw to the highest 
spots, like Yes-Tor. George Gaston is not 
going to be terrified for nothing, in this 
crisis of his fortunes. Forth ameng the 
blessed bogs again! I am beginning to 
understand them.” t 

This sanguine view of the position re- 
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stored the deep red colour to his checks ; 
which lasted for an hour, or more, while 
he plodded on right stubbornly, over and 
through the shaggy fen-growth, scorched at 
the top, and sodden at the bottom. Then 
he came to a little dark-eyed runnel, stealing 
from its cradle-head, with tottering uncer- 
tainty ; and tumbling into little flutters, 
where it lay and rested. “ This ought to be 
the Taw; but I am much afraid it isn’t,” 
thought Gaston, pursuing its direction for a 
moment; “instead of the Taw, it is the Tavy, 
I believe ; and instead of getting near my 
horse, I must have gone away from him.” 

A sudden shift of the panting air, and 
wavering light, had misled him. For the 
track of the sun was now lost in the sky, as 
completely as if he were quagmired ; while 
a flit of tawny haze obscured the coronet of 
distinctive tors. In a rage with himself, and 
the weather, and the world, he turned upon 
his track at the head of Tavy cleave, and 
making a correct landcast this time, found 
his way to the fountains of the Taw, and to 
the peat-shed. Here Mr. Perrott’s stout 


horse, Charlie, was getting uneasy about the 
weather, and had well-nigh jerked his bridle 
off. With gladness, he accepted Mr. Gaston’s 
weight, and set his head towards the Chagford 


stable. For he was a native of the broad 
moorland, and inhaled the subtle tissue of 


the cloud and breeze, as if he were the west | 


wind’s legal heir, though restricted in the 
airy part of his own system. 

“This is all very fine, old chap,” said 
Gaston, whose coarse nature must have 
coarse expression ; ‘‘ but before we get. back 
to Thirlstone, there will be bellows to mend, 
and no mistake. But go ahead, while you 
can, my boy.” 

The willing horse made play, with vigour, 
and with gaiety, among the rugged boulders, 
and the combings of the tussocks, and the 
tiring softness of the many oozy tangles; till 
the roughness of the ground, and breathless 
burden of the air, began to tell upon his 
lathered flanks, and legs that wanted scrap- 
ing. He panted with long labour, and began 
to hang his head down, as.he carefully put 
foot after foot, on the steppy rise that winds 
along the breast of Watern-tor. There 
‘ Gaston halted him upon a rocky platform, 
and took a careful survey of the wild and 
threatening prospect.’ It was rightly mani- 
fest, by this time, both to man and beast, that 
a great turmoil of the world above them was 
preparing to break loose. Over the heights, 
dark clouds were piling, like sacks upon a 
wool-comber’s wain; in the deep glens, 


heat-fogs still were huddling ; while along the 
followings, and ins and outs, of landscape, a 
confusion of the settlement of light and shade 
was moving. 

Mr. Gaston felt his hair prick up, and the 
whole of his system teem with fear. He 
looked for the Kestor rocks, the most con- 
spicuous height in front of him; and lo, 
they were covered with a roll of ‘tempest, 
letting down large loops of gray! His spirit 
failed within him, and his heart sunk low, and 
he deeply wished for a cellar, or a cave, in 
the bowels of the wholesome earth. He 
durst not go for his broad-brimmed hat, and 
wig, concealed in the bracken, but urged his 
reluctant horse, out of the homeward track, 
and down to the low ground. This led him 
to the source of the South Teign; and so 
along some winding bottoms, to the Moreton 
road. Gaston, in his terror, would have 
been too glad to set off at full gallop for 
Moreton ; and as it was, he followed that 
road for some distance, until it began to 
mount a cloud-capped hill, another nucleus 
of the storm. For according to all accounts 
| of that great tempest, it differed from all 
| others within memory, not only in power and 
| extent, but also in the manner of its forima- 
tion. For it neither came with the wind, nor 
against it (although first appearing perhaps 
in the south-east), but accumulated gradually 
round the whole horizon, converging sted- 
fastly towards the zenith, and compassing 
(as with a great black tent) the whole of the 
moor, till it filled it all with fire. 

As yet, there had been neither flash, nor 
peal, only one or two distant rumbles, over 
the sea, or the lowland. And except for a 
strange thick feeling, and a difficulty of 
breathing, and a weak uneasy drowsiness, 
a man (who was a moderate conductor) 
might have got into a quarry pit, and gone 
into his conscience, without extreme. severity. 
Mr. Gaston however had a lively sense of 
being too good a conductor, and he found 
himself tingling already, with a nervous sur- 
charge of electricity. ‘This added consider- 
ably to his alarm ; and he would have been 
glad to perspire it off ; but his ploddings in 
the sultry morning, and great radiations of 
violent expression, had left the bodily sur- 
face dry, and clogged with saline particles. 

“ Away now for the Raven; what a fool 
not to have thought of it!” he whispered to 
himself, for he feared to speak aloud, lest 
it should bring down the impending thun- 
der-crash. “This hollow must lead towards 
it; and there is deep shelter there, Getalong, 
you old screw? what are you afraid of? 
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The proper thing, for you, is a stout crab- 
stick.” 

The horse deserved none of these coarse 
reproaches, being ready, and steady, both in 
saddle, and in harness; and now if he were 
nervous, whose fault was it? He felt that 
his rider was in a great stew of terror; and 
he would not have been a horse, unless he 
shared it. And above. him, on his off-side 
and his near-side—terms, from his point of 
view, invented most absurdly—unknown 
monsters, without any love for horseflesh, 
were preparing, with tremendously. long 
lashes, to descend on him. Away for ‘the 
Raven, or for any other spot, where manger, 
hay, and brother horses could be found ! 

Suddenly, he heard a pleasant sound, a 
sound associated in his healthy mind, with a 
quiet day’s rest in a meadow, a discourse 
over a hedge with a ladylike cow, ora tran- 
quil survey (with the chin upon a gate) of a 
road, that will not jar the hoofs, till to-morrow 
—the sound of a bell, calling human flesh to 
church. Clearly enough, it was a large rich 
bell, a long way off, in some high tower, me- 
lodiously, with measured swing, inviting all of 
a quiet mind, to hear good words ina. holy 
place. Through the menace of the brooding 


storm, and deepening awe of cloud and crag, 
the mellow tone came, gently varying, with 
the ebb, and flow, of sound. To ayouthful 
sinner, scared and checked, it might have 
been like the pulse of mercy, or throb of 
some good angel’s heart. 

But this old offender had no such thoughts. 


All his misgivings were of the body..: If 
church, or chapel, would save his body ;. that 
was the right place for him. He pulled up 
the horse, and with his hand spread. from his 
eyebrows, peered along the hovering arcade 
ofstorm. Rising from the lower level, halfia 
league away or so, and not as yet enveloped 
in the cloud-mass of the moor, was a-shapely 
tower of fair granite, the finest and best pro- 
portioned piece of masonry round Dartmoor. 
Successful miners had built it, as their*free 
thank-offering to the Lord, in the days when 
men were not too proud to believe in a 
Power over them. It was the tower of Chris- 
towell.. The bell, with native silver rich, the 
largest of the seven, ceased calling ; and the 
four o’clock service was begun. 

“It must be more than twenty years, ‘since 
I saw the inside of a church,” thought:.Gas- 
ton ; 
nobody knows me hereabout. 
did, it would all tell for me. 
be there, of course. 
can help it. 


And if: they 
Larks will not 
But I will not go, if I 
On for the Raven, if we can. 


| heaven. 


“but any port in a storm, we say; andj 





When the storm is gone by, my time will 
come.” 

He was keeping to: the right, to pass the 
church afar, and get into a track below the 
crest ; when the volume of the storm came 
sweeping towards him, like a rolling-up of 
“We will-hasten to the house of 
the Lord,” he cried, in a stupor of wild 
ribaldry, shot. across: ‘with memory of 
childhood's faith, and of kneeling beside his 
mother, In a few minutes, he was at the 
churchyard gate, where the coffins rested in 
bad weather; and he pulled the trembling 
horse. in through, and knotted the bridle on 
a tombstone. 

They were singing the psalm before the 
sermon, with an-unusual depth of voice, en- 
couraging one another partly, as they do at 
funerals. Each man, with his open mouth, 
looked hard at his neighbour growing dark 
to him ;and: the women in.the lower row, 
held hands, to: keep their voices. A peculiar 
smell oppressed the ‘church ; as if the dead 
were rising. 

The great west -door beneath the tower, 
was open, where the bell-ropes hung, with the 
frayed hemp glistening in the darkness, like so 
many hangman’s nooses. Gaston stole his 
way between them, to the pillar of the western 
arch ; and slipped into the church unseen ; 
for every mind'was overborne with a heavy 
load of dombt, and fear ; and every eye was 
cowering, ‘at ‘the creeping shades of roof, and 
wall. 

Thecoldaweof the vaulted gloom redoubled 
Gaston’s terror;-and he sank upon a low bench 
fitted round ‘the octagonal plinth of a tall, 
gray pier... Then he ‘pulled off his flexible 
hat, and muttered’some confused words into 
it; and if they were ‘not words of prayer, it 
was from want of practice. 

i The. Vicar, witha ‘slow and solemn step, 
went up ‘the’ winding’ pulpit-stairs, every 
rustle of his ‘surplice' sounding, through the 
breathless hush around.®: And when he knelt, 
for his own silent’ prayer upon the cushion, 
the murmuring-of the Christow brook came 
in: atthe chancel’ window ; and was heard 
throughout the church by many, who had 
never heard it there before, and never should 
hear it anywhere again, 

. The parson’s voice ‘was trembling slightly, 
not from fear, but solemn awe, as he pro- 
nounced his text, the prayer of David in the 
hour: of dread—Zet me‘ fall into the hand of 
the Lord.’ Before ‘he had pronounced it 
twice, thick blackness fell upon roof, and 
window, pillar, arehy and sepulchral stone. 
‘A’ man-.could-scatcely see his wife, or little 
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ones, at his elbow; mothers caught their 
children up, to be sure of being near them; 
and the preacher’s voice came out of night. 

In this last moment of his life, Mr. Gaston 
knew not what he did. Supreme terror held 
him, soul and body ; while his blood, like a 
boiling fountain, rushed. A delicate figure, 
dressed in white, stood near him, at the 
column’s base. Trembling, so that he could 
not stand, he spread ome hand before his 
eyes, with the elbow on a ledge for books. 
Then his other hand came forth, and clasped, 
in the wild hope of some saving power, the 
skirt of a gentle maiden. It was Rose, who 
stood with her form so straight, and her face 
as firm as marble; the daughter of the man 
he was come here to murder. 

Then fell the greatest crash of tempest 
ever known in England. The tower was 
cleft, the church was rent, the people cast, 
like blasted straws. The roof flew wide, the 


pillars snapped, the timbers fell like cobwebs, 
and the walls were riven as a bladder bursts. 
Pitchy night, and stifling vapour, shrouded 
all who were unconsumed. 

This was not for one moment only ; but (if 
any human reckoning of such time were pos- 
sible) to count it by the things that happened, 


makes five minutes of it, For instance, there 
were eight boys piled upon the communion- 
table, who after their dinner had been at 
school, and were sitting round the altar-rails. 
They all got off, when their sense returned 
—which could not have happened immedi- 
ately—and then another electric fling, though 
less severe, replaced them. Also, it is quite 
certain, that a man who was surviving (being 
Thomas Read, the Warrener) made the first 
attempt to go out of church; with his 
brindled dog, covered in sulphur sparks, snif- 
fing the way in front of him. But when the 
dog came to the arch of the tower, where 
a man was sitting stedfastly, he was caught 
up, and whirled seven times round, and cast 
upon the step into the tower, as dead as if he 
never had been born. This made Thomas 
Read draw back, and saved him from an 
unripe end ; for the bier of the church, with 
its six legs flying, went by him like artillery 
practice, and must have passed through the 
chancel window, being found in the thatch 
of a linhay below, when the burials were done 
without it. 

All, who got over it, are agreed that it must 
have gone on, for at least five minutes; and 
some say, a great deal more than that. It 
began, with a great ball of fire descending, and 
splitting the north side of the tower, then 
scorching all the bell-ropes, and passing up 





the nave, after killing one man in the arch- 
way. Then it killed another man, with his 
head against a stone, by driving his skull into 
the granite, took all the hair off an elderly 
woman (her Sunday hair, new that morning) 
and then parted into a big globe, and a small 
one ; the big going out through the roof, and 
the small one through the chancel window. 

After that, nobody knows what happened ; 
for they all fell down upon their faces, with 
the thundering of stones, and beams, above 
them, and conviction of the Judgment-day. 
In the stench of sulphur, men held breath, 
and women chewed their handkerchiefs. 
Through the woodwork of the pews, they 
could see the lightning, to and fro, like 
clotted snakes; and a roar (like an overshot 
wheel in a flood) rang along their backbones. 
For it was not one explosion only, but a con- 
tinuous rush and blaze, of which there is only 
one other instance* recorded in this country 
—a volume of solid fire, like that fearful 
power ‘field-lightning,’ which wraps with 
flame a league of herbage, in the Jura 
Mountains. 

When the worst was gone, but the shat- 
tered building filled with blue sulphureous fog, 
and smother of bitumen, the first to stand up 
was Farmer Willum, being the parish-warden. 
“Neighbours, in the name of God, shall us 
venture forth, as many as be alive of us?” he 
asked, for he could not see the parson, 
through the thickness of the air. But Mr. 
Short stood up in the pulpit, unharmed, and 
without any sign of fire ; and he said, with a 
resolute voice, “ Not so; first let us thank 
the Lord, who has preserved us; and then 
let us pray, that our courage may return.” 
With great presence of mind, he put by his 
sermon, to do for the next Sunday afternoon, 
when he added some most impressive words. 
One of the covers had been consumed ; and 
the other bore the image of a death’s head 
upon it, stamped by the lightning, or the 
fire-ball. To the present day, it is as plain as 
ever; and it has been declared, by all who 
knew him, to be the head of George Gaston. 


CHAPTER LI.—SENT TO JUDGMENT. 


IN acommemorative poem, even finer than 
that inscribed upon the tablet, where the fire 
first came in, the gifted author (who is said 
to have been the Schoolmaster of the village) 
has inserted the following apposite reflection. 


“ Oh that our people, with as good a heart, 
Would come to church, as then they did depart ! 
‘True zeal were that, oh what a joy to see 
‘Fhem flocking in, as fast as they did flee!” 





° big great storm at Widcombe in the Moor, Sunday, Oct- 
21, 1638. 
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However, that can hardly be expected, in 
the present condition of human nature. It 
is said, that one very affectionate mother was 
so much astonished, that she went home, with- 
out remembering that she had taken her only 
child to church with her. But coming to 
herself, when she returned to see the dead 
bodies brought out of the church, which was 
not done until evening, she besought the sexton 
to go in and look ; and there the little child 
was found, going hand in hand with another 
little child, neither of them hurt, nor showing 
a sign of fear in their faces. And it is a re- 
markable thing, that while seven people were 
killed, and sixty-two were injured, not a single 
child in the church was hurt; though the seats, 
they were sitting on, were torn up fiercely, 
and some even cast up through the roof. 

The reason, why Rose was sitting by the 
western arch, instead of in her father’s pew, 
was simply that she had been late for the 
service, and did not like to disturb anybody. 
Her father stayed at home, preparing for that 
journey to London, which he could no longer 
put off ; although he knew not, even now, the 
full urgency of the case; because the clerk, 
despatched by Latimer and Emblin, had failed 
as yet to find him. But he now was aware 
of his father’s death; and loth as he was to 
claim his own position, he could not but feel, 
that his duty to Rose compelled him to come 
forward. ; 

He would have kept Rose at home as well, 
because of the threatening weather ; but she 
begged so hard to go, for this last time, and 
promised so sincerely to escape the rain, ifany, 
that she got her own way, as usual. But the 
Captain could not help thinking, that he had 
been very foolish in letting her go. As the 
sky grew darker and darker, his heart became 
more and more unedsy; until he could not 
Stay in the house, but must go forth to see 
things. What he saw, from the spur of the 
hill, enforced his fear upon him mightily ; for 
the church, betwixt him and the village, was 
wattled round with thick black clouds, rolling 
downward spirally. Then it seemed to be 
swallowed up, with one vast roar, as if the 
earth closed over it ; and then it reappeared, 
with shattered ribs, and liquid fire running 
through them, like a metal-foundry. It looked 
impossible, after that, for any one to be alive 
inside. 

With a crawling heart, the Captain ran, as 
fast as ever his legs would go, not so much 
to save his dear child’s life, as to drag her 
body from the flames. Church, and church- 
yard, all alike, appeared to be one mass of 
fire; which may have been the effect of the 





sulphur, covering all things with blue reek. 
He would have rushed into the church, before 
the force of the crash was over—which also 
shows that it lasted long—and perhaps he 
would thus have lost his life; but the western 
doors (having square studs of iron) were torn 
from their hinges, and flung across the way. 
The same thing had happened to the side- 
door on the north; but that not being so 
heavy, Captain Larks was enabled to drive 
a way through, with his foot; and he was 
setting off for his own pew, through the smoke 
and crush of everything—the last explosion 
of the air, which slew the poor dog, being 
over—when he saw close to him a soft white 
figure; and there was his daughter in his 
arms! 

Her beautiful hair had been shed all round 
her, and she cried a good deal, as might be 
expected; and her hands and face were deadly 
cold. But beyond that, and her clinging 
to him (as was natural to life, in so much 
death) nobedy could have guessed, to see her, 
that she had been in the middle of a fireball. 
Yet that is truly no exaggeration ; let those 
explain it, who have the power. 

“Why don’t you come away, my darling?” 
asked the Captain, who was weeping also, in 
this great relief of heart. “ Darling, there 
will be floods of rain, almost instantly. Do 
come.” 

“Father, this poor man holds my dress; 
and I fear that he is not well;” she said, 
pointing round the granite plinth. ‘He was 
frightened a great deal more than I was; 
and I hope the Lord has spared him.” 

But the Lord had not done that ; according 
at least to our ideas. The Captain put forth 
his hand, and laid it, through an especial 
thickness of air, upon the head of a man, who 
was sitting forward, propped by his elbow on 
a desk. The scalp of the man was there, 
with hair as stiff as wire upon it; also his 
countenance shining blue, and set in the 
form of a coffin, as it had been, in his boy- 
hood. But his brains were gone, and lay 
behind him, in a grey heap on the flags, like 
badly boiled potatoes. “Come away, my 
darling,” said the Captain, detaching the 
dead hand from her dress, and getting be- 
tween, that she might not see; “ he is fright- 
fully stunned. We will go, with all haste, 
and send the doctor to him.” Rose obeyed 
with a long-drawn sigh; for the scene was 
not for a female. 

Then began the most furious rain, ever 
known even on Dartmoor. It must have 
burst forth on the heights ere this ; for the 
Christow was coming down, like a brown 
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wall, jutted on the crest with jags of rock. 
Three months of drought were to be made 
up; and nature spared no effort towards it. 
Rose and her father were drenched, before 
they passed through the gate of their meadow; 
and the moment they had crossed the draw- 
bridge, a dash of flood-wave carried it away. 
Till the morning, they were quite cut off 
from chance of hearing any more than the 
roll of deluged thunder, and the rushing of 
the flood. 

But in the morning, courage came to the 
stunned and battered village, and the quiet 
runs of shadow, where poor people live, and 
are content. Many a cottage, not so tall as 
to invite the lightning, nor so big as to 
challenge the wind-blast, had been robbed 
of long paternal comforts, and of high mater- 
nal pride—settles, wool-chairs, feather-beds, 
dishes “ dowered with” a gravy-well, and Bri- 
tannia-metal teapots—by the roaring felony 
of the little brook, that scarcely filled their 
kettles, when they went to church. And 
worse than that, ten times as bad, there was 
scarcely a cot, accustomed to soft gossip, and 
charitable desire to know all about its neigh- 
bours, that was not full of scalding groans, 
and quick pain rolling in greased lint. In 


this deep trouble of the wounded, and the 


dying, there appeared a hero, and a heroine. 
Or, to put it more correctly, all the good deeds 
done centred by attraction round those two, 
as in Classic Mythology, and in every British 
crisis. Now this pair was, Dicky Touchwood, 
and Sporetta Perperaps. 

Poor Squire Dicky, still in exile at the Vicar- 
age, and stanch in his scorn of dry-salterism, 
had escaped the worst issue of that great elec- 
tric force, by the perfect formation of his feet. 
Of this he was not, at the moment, aware ; 
but his mother proved it afterwards. It ap- 
pears that the lightning ran under his insteps, 
which were arched by nature (in a Gothic arch, 
like those of all young ladies now) and instead 
of tearing, it only tossed him, like the lad of 
pith he was. Coming down happily on all 
fours, he was not only unhurt, but filled with 
activity, hitherto undeveloped, though latent 
in his system ; as a close observer might have 
judged, from his manner of dancing one foot. 
- And few of the many strange facts recorded 
concerning that great commotion of the ele- 
ments, are stranger than the permanent 
change effected in the nature of Squire Dicky. 
Unscientific persons might ascribe that effect 
to other causes; alarm for instance at his 
father’s conduct, or daily intercourse with 
Parson Short, or the fright of the storm, and 
the narrow escape, or the saddening power of 





deep suffering around. Butscience is always 
correct, and allows no room for any but its 
own opinion ; and science declared that the 
organic substances, and protoplastic synthesis 
of psychic neontology, in that portion of the 
Cantab which was called his mind, had 
(through the agency of thermo-electric cur- 
rents) undergone a process of precipitation, 
not impossibly combined with fusion, which— 
to put it in plain English—had made him 
much less of a fool than he had been. 

Thus, when five men could not lift the 
beam, which had dropped between the parson 
and the clerk, jamming Mr. Short up in the 
pulpit, so that he could not help others or 
himself, it was young Squire Dicky to whom 
it first occurred, that there is in this country 
a tool calleda saw. Neither did anyone else 
perceive, until he impressed it on them, that 
the first attention should be given to the 
living, and not to those who were beyond all 
help. For the poor folk were scared out of 
all possession, by this roaring fury of the Evil 
One. 

For as soon as the people, who escaped 
from church, told their story to the people 
who had stayed at home, they found out the 
meaning of all that had happened; which 
they could not in any way account for before, 
without thinking ill of the house of the Lord. 
But now, it was much to the credit of the 
church, that its principal enemy had been 
inside it. For the blacksmith of Christowell, 
a long-haired grimy man, never known to go 
to church or chapel, had been visited by Satan, 
some years back, while swearing very hard, 
because he could not get a plough-share into 
form. He was panting by his bellows, and his 
quart of beer was empty, when the Evil One 
stood by him, with an apron on, and said, “I 
will do it for you, Josiah, for a very little man- 
ners on your part. Promise me, that if you 
go to sleep in church, I may pass my fingers 
through your hair.” “Done,” replied the 
blacksmith; “for I never go to church.” 
Then the stranger touched the plough-share 
with one finger, and it smoked, and bent, 
like a hedger’s glove, into the shape required. 
For seven years, Josiah carried on his business, 
without going to sleep in any church what- 
ever, because he remained outside the door. 
But when he lost his wife, his daughter Betsy 


‘did persuade him to come to church with 


her, on the Sunday next the funeral, to show 
their black clothes, as all respectable folk do. 
The weather was so drowsy, and the church 
so hot, that his head began to nod towards 
his knees; and then he put his elbows on 
his new black breeches, and his chin between 
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his thumbs, and could not help snoring. 
Then there was seen, at the Zhree Horse-shoes, 
a lean dark figure, on a tall black horse. He 
called for a quart of ale; and it was noticed 
by the maid who served him, that it hissed 
down his throat, like the quenching of hot 
iron ; and the pot smelled of brimstone ever 
afterwards. When he came to the church- 
yard, he threw the horse’s bridle on the 
tombstone of a man who had cut his own 
throat ; then striding in through the west 
arch, with smoke around him, passed his 
hand through the long hair of Josiah, and 
vanished up the tower, which he cleft in 
twain, with a tremendous thunder-clap. 

This tale had been proved to be over true, 
by a man upon the road, where the air was 
clearer, who could swear, if it was his dying- 
day, that while the great roar was going on, 
a horse with broken bridle, flashed by him, 
like a mad thing; and Mr. Perrott knows 
that his good nag, Charlie, came piteously 
crying to get in that night, drenched, and 
foundered, and most eager to relate ad- 
ventures as yet not in human language. 

Moreover the blacksmith’s corpse was 
found, more than ten landyards from the 
church ; where it certainly never could have 
fetched itself. 

Miss Perperaps escaped, even more com- 
pletely than the gallant Cantab, simply by 
not being there at all, but attending to poor 
Mrs. Sage, who still suffered from the spines 
ofthe hedgehog, on account of her age. Also 


her father had exercised the medical privilege | 


of contemplating the sacred building ex- 
ternally. And now these two laboured in 
their vocation, earning quantities of money, 
which never were paid. Except that the 
doctor was Wise enough not to part, without 
the money down, with a single one of his 
prophylactic antiphlogistic pillules ; without 
which, no person in Christowell ventured 
near a cloud of any sort, that winter. 

One of the most severely scorched, of the 
sixty-two who got over it, was poor Samuel 
Slowbury. And this was all the more hard 
upon him, because he came very much 
against his will, and only to oblige his wife, 
by getting rid of Achan’s curse. He had 
pledged himself on his father’s bible, to 
escape bad dreams, and scoldings even worse, 
that he would slip into the church-bag that 
day, done up in brown paper, as if it were a 
penny, the money which he had received for 
betraying, and spying upon, his master. Not 
thus however was he justified, but paid with 
his skin, for the sin of his soul. Men of 
science have declared that no man can 





survive the loss of more than 28 per cent. of 
his natural covering against the air. Sam 
Slowbury lost, at the mildest computation, 
very nearly twice as much as that; yet after 
a time of suffering (which made him feel, 
enough for fifty, and to the end of his exist- 
ence hate all flies), he was finally restored to 
his large, but lean, family, with the stamp of 
the Royal mint upon him. Under his girdle 
—or in stricter fact, his waistcoat pocket— 
on the toughest of his cracklins not singed 
off, were two indelible George and Dragons, 
and one fine countenance of George the Third, 
king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
and Defender of the Faith. Sam charged a 
shilling, to a great extent, for showing these, 
and reared an honest family, without excessive 
labour. 

What with the furious rain, and the fright, 
and the darkening of the evenings—for now it 
was come to the equinox—the shattered 
church was scarcely cleared of the poor 
scorched sufferers, that night. All who were 
unhurt worked hard, under the guidance of 
Mr. Short, Dicky Touchwood, and Miss 
Perperaps. After the flood came down in 
full, the Christow could not be passed for 
hours, except at one spot, where a pair of 
granite pillars served: to carry some long 
planks ; and this delayed the clearance of 
the church as well. The large proportion 
of the wounded to the killed (being almost 
as nine to one) surprised all who were not in 
either number, and aroused their pious grati- 
tude. And thus the didactic poet above 
mentioned, after delicate allusion to Slow- 
bury’s case, which he feared to describe too 
nicely, declares with true poetic force, 

“ T am astonished, both in heart and head, 
To see so many, yet so few, lie dead.”’ 

Those, who were happily absent, must not 
speak as if they knew much about it; yet it 
was maintained upon enquiry, that the rush 
from heaven, which clove the tower, dashed 
to pieces all it met; while the’ fire of the 
stony floor, and of the earth replying, burned 
the outside faces, and skin coverings, of the 
people. And a sad case indeed was that of 
the excellent Mrs. Aggett ; who deserved to 
be spared, if ever anybody did ; and was so 
connected with the very pulpit, that she 
could speak orders for the sermon’s length, to 
the make-up, and the measure, of her own 
kitchen-fire. If she had been roasted, with 
her best dress off, and the little dog to turn 
the spit, she never could have been more 
purely browned, and she never could have 
carried on the noise she did about it. 

Mr. Short was much concerned. But 
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knowing many others to be ten times worse, 
he could not have her seen to first; for which 
she promised to forgive him, as soon as she 
should be strong enough. Forgetful of his 
own interest, he pushed on, carrying with his 
own sturdy arms some of his charred parish- 
ioners, to an empty barn of Farmer Willum’s, 
which was to be the hospital, for those who 
could not be carried home. Then the dead 
were taken home; and it must have been 
quite midnight, when, with lanterns raised, 
they came to one, unknown to any present. 

** What a fearful sight!” the parson whis- 
pered, holding back the others. “The face is 
a very remarkable one ; and the figure is that 
of a large, strong man. Is there no one here 
who knows him ?” 

All shook their heads, as they gazed with 
awe. “A bad ’un, whoever he were,” said 
one; “I reckon ’twere he, who drawed down 
the storm.” “Hush!” replied Mr. Short; 
“who shall judge a man gone to his Judg- 
ment? If no one knows him, let him stay. 
To move him would destroy all knowledge. 
No rain falls here. Go, and fetch the curtain 
that fell from the chancel window. We will 
fix it before him, until to-morrow. All the 
neighbourhood will be here to-morrow, and 
some one, perhaps, to identify him. Any one, 
who has ever seen it, will recognise such a 
face as that.” 

So, that which had been George Gaston 
spent the first night of death, with none to 
heed it ; alone in the awful darkness, and the 
grisly taint, and ghastly ruins ; itself the most 
awful form of darkness, and the most ghastly 
ruin. 


CHAPTER LII.—UNVEILED. 


“Ou father dear, even if he comes, I beg 


you to put it off a little. After all the years, 
we have spent at Christowell, it will seem so 
unkind to leave it now. And I am—I seem 
to feel so very odd, to-day. The things, that 
I have heard, seem to strike me, like the 
lightning; after my being in the midst of 
them. But how wicked of me, to be talking 
of myself!” 

Already, on the Monday morning, frightful, 
and (if that were possible) exaggerated tales 
of the Christowell catastrophe had reached 
Lark’s Cot ; and the Captain’s main reason 
for insisting on departure, at the time ap- 
pointed, was his dread of the effect upon his 
darling’s health. The furnace of death, from 
which she had come forth unscathed, like the 
holy children, might have spared her only for 
the moment, if she stayed among the scenes 
which followed it. Therefore he rejoiced 





that he had fixed that day, for Pugsley to fetch 
them to Moreton ; where Rose would remain, 
while her father went on to London. But 
now he looked closely at this dear child— 
whose life was all the world to him—and he 
doubted, whether she could bear the jolting of 
what Master Pugsley described as, “ our on- 
common aisy vaheykkel.” 

“ Here he is! Here he is, I do declare! 
What can have brought him without his 
breakfast?” cried Rose, who was always 
excited about Pugsley; “‘and the stream is 
still very strong for him to cross; and he 
really has got two—two gentlemen with him. 
One is that kind old Mr. Tucker. But I 
have no idea who the other is.” 

The other soon proved who he was; for 
strong indignation is not silent, except in a 
highly superior mind. Mr. Greatorex,a young 
insurgent Attorney of the future, the fore- 
most desk, and the cleverest quill, in the 
clerks’ room of Latimer & Emblin, had been 
sent from pillar to post, for a fortnight, to find 
out such a hole as this ! 

Pugsley’s red face was expanded, with a 
glow of gentle joy. The common lay mind 
hates the lawyer, as the lay body objects to 
the doctor, and the soul is timorous of the 
parson. So that both Pugsley, and Master 
Tucker, had listened, throughout the long 
drive from Moreton, to the plaints and men- 
aces of this warm youth, with furtive shrugs, 
and some interchange of winks. The clerk, 
and the carrier now came up, with decorous 
salutes to a genuine earl; but the timber- 
meychant gave his hand, as usual; and 
Captain Larks bowed, as he pressed it 
warmly. 

“I ought to have been here before now,” 
Mr. Tucker explained, with dignity ; “ not for 
the change in your fortunes, my lord ; but 
because of my duty, to a man who trusts me. 
But the fault is not mine, sir; as you will see. 
Our folk never came home, till Saturday 
night, with all their heads turned. Never to 
London shall they go again, so long as I be 
living. You would think there was nothing 
to Exeter, good enough to put their shoes 
on; yet all the time they was in London, 
they was crying up Exeter. And Snacks, 
who married my sister, hath behaved the 
worst of all. Whether it was that he knew 
too much, or too little, or compounded with 
the lawyers——” 

“Not so,” said Mr. Greatorex, coming 
forward ; “our firm is above all that. But 
it was felt, my lord, that in a position like 
this, you should be well advised; and that 
our firm should approach you first, with an 
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accurate statement of the case. I was des- 
patched, with promptitude; but, through 
wrong information purposely supplied, I have 
been wandering for several days, over this 
beautiful, but frightfully rough, county. Per- 
haps none but myself would have found your 
lordship now. I have no skin left, in several 
places—but that will form the basis of a 
future action. May I have the honour of 
speaking with your lordship, quite in pri- 
vate?” 

“ As soon as you please. 
shall hear all. 
friend I have. 
everything.” 

General Punk, who had been cured in three 
doses, by Spotty Perperaps, was nowgone back 
to Westcombe, and preparing there for a great 
campaign. The Captain showed them into the 
room, which had been his; while Pugsley told 
wonderful tales in the kitchen. 

“Tam in the best possible hands,” said 
the Captain, as soon as he had learned all 
particulars of moment ; “ and I see no occasion 
for extreme haste now. Perhaps you, Mr. 
Greatorex, will return at once to your excel- 
lent principals, with a note from me. I will 
follow, as soon as things permit. You have 
heard of the terrible disaster here. I must 
go down. Will you come with me?” 

Mr. Tucker had hired a carriage at Exeter, 
on the Sunday morning, hoping to be at 
Christowell that day ; butat Moreton, the moor 
rose frightfully before them, swathed in black, 
and laced with fire. The driver turned in at 
the White Hart, and stopped, and would pot 
come out again; and there they found the 
lawyer, also weather-bound, and fuming. 
Some one told them that Pugsley ‘was 
ordered to start right early in the morning, to 
fetch a gentleman; who proved to be the 
very one they both were seeking. 

Now while these three were gazing, with 
amazement, at the sad wreck of the tower, and 
the crocketted pinnacles stuck into the earth 
(like the sceptre of Canute, in pictures) Mr. 
Short, who had been up to the leads almost 
—while every one trembled at his hardihood 
—and had sounded the bells, of which not 
one was hurt, and had pushed a great stone 
down, after calling “ ware, below,” and had 
waved his hat out at the tremendous thunder 
hole, so that people fell flat in the church- 
yard—he, with his week-day hat full of some- 
thing, came out, as rank-minded, as if there 
were no Satan. “Just look at this,” said he ; 
“it is extraordinary stuff. Opposite the 
hole where the flash came in, there is a great 


dab of it on the wall, as large as ——” his 
XXII—s7 


But Mr. Tucker 
Mr. Tucker is the truest 
And I wish him to hear 





expression must not be repeated; but the 
object he referred to may be found in pasture 
land. ‘I shall keep some, as a curiosity ; 
although it certainly does not smell nice.” 

“ It stinks alive !” exclaimed Mr. Tucker ; 
“pitch, and brimstone, and dead men’s flesh ! 
I have heard of it before, but never seen it. 
Cast it from you, reverend sir.” 

“No, gentlemen. I am getting used to 
horrors, after nothing else, for nearly twenty- 
four hours. This deposit should be in the 
British Museum. Butcome in, and see what 
is greatly on my mind.” 

The Vicar of Christowell, heretofore so 
keen, judicious, and sensible, was driven from 
his usual frame of mind, by long excitement, 
and want of sleep. ‘“ There,” he said, draw- 
ing the red curtain back; “we cannot iden- 
tify this poor man. And how can we bury 
him without it? The strong face shows a 
man of mark; yet none of the thousand gazers 
knows him.” 

**T know him by name,” cried Mr. Tucker, 
shuddering, for he was gentle-hearted ; “I 
am sure, it is one George Gaston.” 

“ And I know him, more than by name,” 
said young Greatorex. ‘“ What villainy was 
he come forhere? Lord Delapole, it is your 
deadly enemy. The man who has laboured, 
to rob, and ruin you.” 

“IT never harmed him; and I am truly 
glad of it. I have long felt that some one 
was against me ; but I never even knew his 
name. Let us say nothing against him, 
now.” 

He spoke, very softly, as a man impressed 
with the littleness of human things ; and the 
others, in such a presence, felt that he was 
right, and screened the dead. 

In the afternoon, when Greatorex was gone 
off, in all haste, to London, and Mr. Short, 
with his mind relieved, though sad and heavy 
for his people, was resting at last in his own 
room, but Christowell churchyard still was 
thronged with timid, and wondering people ; 
among tossed monuments, and headlong 
tombstones, cast about like skittle-pins, two 
persons met, and looked, with some surprise, 
at one another. 

“ Like a bombardment, ain’t it, sir?” said 
the younger of the two, though well of age, 
as he made a soldier’s salute ; “ reminds me 
of how it was at Badajos.” 

“* Ah, you were there? I know your face ; 
but at present, I forget your name, my 
friend ; if indeed I ever knew it,” 

“Rees Howell, sir, of the Hussars, 
‘the never-mind-what,’ they used to call 
us. Most of us knew Colonel Westcombe,” 
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“ Because 1 knew most of your officers,” 
answered the Colonel, with his usual modesty ; 
“but where are you living now, Rees 
Howell?” 

“ At The Raven, with my father, sir. I only 
came home yesterday. Just in front of this 
great storm. I never saw worse, in any of 
the Serries, as they call them. "Tis as bad 
as a general action, a’most. The barns are 
full of groaners, as we used to call the 
wounded chaps. I’ve a great mind to tuck 
up my sleeves, and help. I have seen a good 
bit of scorching.” 

“ Rees Howell, I am going to do the same, 
with permission of the doctors. I hope you 
have no friend, or relative hurt.” 

“No, sir. The only one that I know is a 
dead man ; and he might have made one of 
me yesterday; for he drewa pistol on me, 
by Cranmere ; and I made sure he would 
have shot me. Ah! he was a bad one, by 
his face. I speak the same of a chap, live 
or dead. You can’t hurt him, when he’s 
gone to the devil, And if ever I see a man 
fit for roasting—and I’ve been about the 
world a good bit too. But who do you think 
I saw here, not half an hour agone, sir, and 
made me stare so, when I met you? It 
never rains, but it pours, sure“enough, about 
Dartmoor ; though I knew from my father, 
that you were there, Colonel. Why the poor 
young Captain, young enough he was then, 
who told such a pile of lies, to save his 
brother, and was ready to be shot for it, 
without a button moving. There was only 
myself, and one other man, besides their two 
selves, that knew all about it.” 

“Howell, you surprise me;” answered 
Colonel Westcombe ; leading him to a retired 
tombstone ; ‘I have always understood—is 
it possible that any man can have sacrificed 
himself so ?” 

“Yes, sir. I suppose, they made it square 
between them, for the younger one to take 
the shame, with a heap of cash to ease it. 
The elder one gave £50, for me and Bill 
Hosier to divide, the only two that could 
swear to the truth, upon oath to hold our 
tongues about it. And not being asked, 
why should we speak, sir, when they had 
settled it between them?” 

“That was your view of it, and natural 
enough. But howcould you two alone know 
the truth, and be out of all doubt concerning 
it?” 

“ Simply enough, sir; as you willsay. The 
night was like pitch, you may remember ; and 
after ten hours in saddle, our eyelids was the 
brightest part of them, The shame of it turned 





upon the question, which of them two crossed 
the river ; for the one that had crossed could 
have nothing to do with the runaway, neither 
could he stop it. And it may sound queer, 
but true it is, the night being such, and the 
wood so black, and the boat-bridge so dan- 
gerous in the dark, not one of us might have 
been sure, next morning, which of the brothers 
came with us, without a certain little acci- 
dent. Leastways the two were so much like, 
in size, and voice, and standing, that I could 
not have sworn which was which, in the dark, 
against their own word about it. Although I 
should have known, in my own mind, which 
it was, from his manner of giving orders. 
But there happened to be, on the further 
bank, a pit of white stuff, as white as pipe 
clay ; and into that our Captain popped, up 
to the tops of his big saddle-boots, and Bill 
Hosier, and me, gave a hand to pull him out. 
The bridge was unsafe in the dark for horses, 
so we crossed on foot, to keep a look-out 
there. 

“Colonel, I ran away, as fast as any- 
body, when the great alarm arose; back 
over the bridge, in a twinkling, every one of 
us, and up on the first horse we could lay 
hold of, and skittered on the heels of the 
rest of them. The Captain drew his sword, 
and stood before us; but the rush of men 
went over him, and he had the place all to 
himself, and welcome. In the morning, we 
slunk back, all straggling anyhow, and 
ashamed to lookg at one another; and he 
must have slipped from a by-road, in among 
us, to share the disgrace of the lot of us. 
And he did more than that, he took it all 
upon himself, when the General rode up to 
enquire; and you know the rest, as well as I 
do. But Hosier, and I, saw the white stuff 
on his boots, and could swear where that 
had come from, and who was the only man 
that kept his post, and tried to deliver us 
from being laughed at; and his name was 
‘Captain Arthur Pole.’” 

* And you were content to stand by, and 
see him shot, for the sake of #50, you 
scoundrels!” 

“ No, Colonel Westcombe, that is not fair. 
The money was not spoken of, till after that, 
when his life was out of danger. But you 
know what the service was, and what men 
are. Neither Hosier, nor I, had a chance 
to open mouth. We were all under guard, 
and could not get at one another ; and we 
did not hear a word of what was going on. 
Bill thought, the same as I did, until we got 
together, that the saddle would surely be put 
on the right horse. And when we were 
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brought out, to see the execution, ‘Silence’ 
was the order, and not one of us dare move ; 
though our flesh upon our bones was creep- 
ing. If one of us had broken rank, a bullet 
would be through him. For the General, 
to add to our disgrace, had drawn the rest 
of the Light Division round us. Ah Colonel, 
I never shall forget that day. But we made 
up for all of it, afterwards.” 

“ Aye, that you did. You were desperate 
fellows. I never shall forget the next time 
you were in action. Howell, I am delighted 
to have heard your tale. It has solved a 
great mystery, that has lasted many years. 
I suppose you are ready to make oath to it, 
before any magistrate, if called upon.” 

“At any moment, Colonel. And Bill 
Hosier is living. I came across him, not so 
very long ago. He keeps the WVae’s Head, 
at Ipswich.” 

“Very well. Say nomore about it; unless 
you are called upon to do so. But don’t 
leave this neighbourhood, without my know- 
ledge.” 


CHAPTER LIII.—RESIGNATION. 


BEFORE any one, at Touchwood Park, could 
hear of the great calamity, a letter from Mr. 


Short arrived, with assurance of Dicky’s safety. 
But the young Squire, thinking that they well 
deserved a fright, had added these words, 


without the parson’s knowledge. “It is true 
that I am spared; but in Divine retribution 
on my father’s impious scheme, I bear upon 
my brow, for ever, the vivid impression of a 
high-dried ham. We are all marked with 
something ; and I am marked with this, from 
its constant presence in my mind. However, 
it makes no difference.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Miss 
Touchwood ; “ Dicky always has been a 
dreadful story-teller. And if he has got it, 
we can rub it out with pumice-stone, and 
squeeze a little agua fortis in. Don’t be so 
foolish, mother dear. He would have written 
three pages, if it were true. And evenif it is, 
why should we weep? He will be useful in 
the world, at last, by giving people an 
appetite. And it proves how right my father 
was, in choosing his vocation. He can show 
a sample of his goods ; and they dare not run 
a skewer through it.” 

“Julia, you have no feeling. That has 
always been your fault. Oblige me, by 
ordering the carriage at once. Mr. Short 
begs me earnestly, not to go over, because 
of the awful sights, and scenes. But what 
Scene can be imagined, half so awful, as the 
Grecian countenance of my only son, with a 





high-dried ham upon its brow? I shall go, 
and tell your father my opinion ofhim. Don't 
talk to me about men, after that.” In spite 
of all his strength of mind, Sir Joseph got 
the worst of it, and was glad to hear wheels 
at the door, once again. 

In such, a condition of things, Miss 
Touchwood had no idea of being left behind. 
With a quickness of kindness, which did her 
credit, she put on a pretty half-mourning 
dress, with a gentle imaginative want of 
pattern, and a mildness of lustre, like tears 
that are suppressed. It became her wonder- 
fully well; and she was not entirely ignorant 
of that fact. 

Not far from the turn-pike, they overtook 
a very nice old gentleman, a squire in a poor 
way now, but rich with long descent of 
education (even as Vous among dogs was) ; 
and he never was arrogant to the Touchwoods, 
although he was so much poorer. Now 
Julia had a weakness for nice old gentlemen, 
as handsome and clever girls often have; and 
so she invited Squire Wrey into the carriage, 
little dreaming of the consequence to her own 
life. For Mr. Wrey, who had been present 
in the church, and about among the people 
afterwards, could speak of nothing else but 
the grandeur, and sublimity, of Mr. Short’s 
behaviour. Like a strenuous churchman, and 
stiff-hearted Tory, he almost considered this 
great blow a blessing, from the glory accruing 
to the established church, 

“*Heroic,’ is scarcely the word for it, 
madam,” he said, (being rather hard of 
hearing) in reply to Lady Touchwood’s 
agonised enquiry, whether her son had a 
ham on his forehead; “you pronounce it 
heroic ; and you well may do so; but it was 
something much higher than that. There 
was a grandeur of self-possession, a dignity, 
a trust in Providence, combined with a ma- 
jestic self-reliance, and a nobility of presence 
—although I am sure he must have longed 
to be somewhere else—which inspired us 
all, like the voice of a Nelson, but with a 
more tranquil, and lofty courage. With a 
beam, computed at three quarters of a ton, 
crashing, as you may say, between him and 
the clerk (who made off with all celerity) 
this reverend, and most resolute, gentleman 
stuck to his text, till he couldn’t hear his 
own voice. And after that,-when there were 
seven people killed, and sixty-two wounded, 
and the church all in rags, did he say, ‘let 
us run away?’ No, madam, he said, ‘let us 
pray. And his prayer saved fifty lives at 
least ; for if the survivors had all rushed out, 
one shudders to think of what must have 
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happened. I never heard a grander prayer | 


in all my life; though I like them out of the 
prayer-book best.” 

“ But how could he see above the beam?” 
asked Julia; “he is so—— I mean he is 
not very tall.” 

“In the moment of trial, he seemed to 
tower. His moral elevation raised him, so 
that he looked gigantic inthe smoke. Depend 
upon it, my dear young lady, no warrior in 
the battle-field has ever performed any feat 
of valour, half so noble, half so heroic—for 
after all, that is the word for it.” 

“ But has my son got a aam on his fore- 
head?” Lady Touchwood almost shouted, 
so difficult was it to get a word in. 

“It is not at all unlikely,” the squire 
replied calmly ; “ most people have got some 
mark orother. One highly respectable young 
woman has a grid-iron with seven bars; so 
that they might but I must not make 
light of your anxiety, Lady Touchwood. 
Even if he has, how thankful you must 
feel!” 

“Indeed then, I shall not. I shall never 
get over it. How much longer in going up 
this hill ? Julia, call out to him, to whip them 
well.” 

“Your son has behaved with most ad- 
the old gentleman re- 


mirable kindness ;” 
sumed, to make amends; “I hear golden 
words everywhere of him, Lady Touchwood. 
He has spent every farthing of his money; 
and what is more, he has worked like a horse 
with his own hands.” 

‘‘He always does spend every farthing of 


” 


his money ;” replied his sarcastic sister; 
“but it is quite a new thing for him to work 
with his own hands, like a horse. But here 
we are! Dicky, take your hat off, and show 
us the ham, upon your classic brow.” 

** Oh, that was only to bring you over, and 
to get the Governor into a row,” Squire 
Dicky replied, without a blush, and in like style 
eluding the maternal hug. “No, no; nota 
hair have I turned yet; though I hear that 
Betty Cork lost a good five pounds’ worth, 
not long come from Exeter. Come and see 
Short ; he is a splendid fellow. You ought 
to have corking pins stuck into your backs, 
and the salting stool to sit against; instead 
of white silk, and eider-down. Then you 
might understand some little of my doings. 
I am an altered man, from this day forth.” 

“Well, I don’t care, so long as your face 
is the same.” His dear mother wetted a lace 
handkerchief, from natural sources, and 
polished the marble of his Grecian forehead. 

“Analtered man! An altered boy;” ex- 





' claimed the jealous Julia. “ But any change 


must be for the better. ‘There is no change 
yet, in fibs,and brag. What have you done? 
Mr. Short has done it all.” 

** No indeed he has not ;” cried the parson, 
coming out from the sick house Dick was 
entering ; “ Lady Touchwood, your son is a 
wonderful fellow. I had not the least idea of 
the good stuff in him. He has been up all 
night, he has torn up all his linen, he has 
put up, like an angel, with any quantity of 
groans, and—and really, he has not once 
asked forso much as‘a single glass of beer!” 

“Then he must be an altered. character 
indeed ;” said Julia, looking incredulous. 

“You frighten me. Such things are out of 
all nature. Robert,” exclaimed Lady Touch- 
wood, “drive at once to the Horse-shoes, or 
whatever the place is called, and bring half-a- 
dozen of their best bottled ale. Oh, Mr. 
Short, can I ever be thankful enough for 
this wonderful preservation. But to carry it 
so far, is tempting heaven? Don’t mind me. 
I shall get over it, if allowed to sit with 
Richard.” 

Mr. Short saw that he was not wanted; 
for her ladyship now desired to cry. “I 
would ask you, if you can spare a moment,” 
said the ready Julia, “to show me at least 
the outside of the church.” 

“ Gladly would I show you the inside too,” 

replied Mr. Short, without any second mean- 
ing ; “but I fear that it would be too great 
a venture. Stones, and beams, keep tumbling 
down.” 
* “T should have no fear, with you to guide 
me,” she answered, in her softest voice, with 
a glance, that made him tremble more than 
the most furious electric flash ; ‘‘oh, how I do 
admire lofty courage, and grand chivalry!” 

“So do 1;” said Mr. Short; “but one 
doesn’t know where to find them. I believe 
that the only brave creature in the church— 
for I know that I was scared out of all my 
seven senses —was that beautiful Miss 
Arthur. For one moment, there came a 
lane of light between us, from some driltage 
of the smoke and reek, and there she stood, 
like a glorious Greek statue, not defiant, not 
dramatic, but simply with her courage 
gathered, to live, or to die, as the will of God 
might be. The sweet nobility of her face 
was beyond all the powers of sculpture.” 

“No doubt. That young lady is gifted 
with graces, which always have the fortune to 
come out. Others must always disappear, 
the moment she appears upon the scene. 
She must have some wonderful transcendant 
height of courage; by which she defies the 
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lightning, and fries fish, How long have 
you worshipped that Greek statue, Mr. 
Short ?” 

“Upon my word, Miss Touchwood, I had 
no idea, that you could talk such nonsense, 
if you tried. I am old enough to be little 
Rose’s father; and I don’t fall in love with 
the girls I christen. As it is, I have set my 
heart on a young lady, much too young for 
me to think of, in my nine and thirtieth year. 
I am even supposed to be older than that, 
from the dryness of my sermons, and the 
absence of anything florid in my theology ; 
as well as because I keep my hair so short 
—and other things ladies cannot enter 
into.” 

“Yes they can. I demand to know them 
all; because my mother thinks so much of 
you. I have heard of Mrs. Aggett being 
sadly roasted ; and it makes me so anxious 
about your dinners. Mr. Wrey says that 
you have tasted nothing, but brimstone and 
bitumen, since your Sunday breakfast. I 
wish I knew anything about cooking—like 
the Greek statue—but I don’t, I don’t. Oh 
Mr. Short, who is that young lady, so much 
too young for you to think of? Will she let 
me come, and help her? For you are sure 
to have her.” 

“T wish I had any such faith in my powers. 
Will you promise to help me, with all your 
heart ; if I tell you who it is ?” 

Miss Touchwood nodded bDlandly, and 
with an inexpressible slyness in her brilliant 
eyes, which even Mr. Short could not in- 
terpret. But he said to himself, “ now, neck 
or nothing.” 

“The young lady’s name is Julia Touch- 
wood. And I have loved her, for several 
years.” 

“ And you had every right to do it ;” said 
Julia, in her straight-forward way; “and the 
lovely object has long suspected, that you 
felt an interestin her. But she waited for a 
proof of what you were ; because she has not 
much faith in words. And now she has got 
the proof, and is very proud to get it.” 

“Then Julia, do you mean to say es 

“Certainly I do; and you may repent it. 
But I am too proud ever to repent; even 
when my mother has boxed my ears. Oh, 
Mr. Short, you won't do that ?” 

The place was a lonely one, and Mr. 
Short scarcely believing in his good luck) did 
something else, to feel sure of things. And 
Julia said, “ It is resignation ; remember now, 
it is resignation only ;. which I have heard 


you insist upon as at once a duty, and a 
blessing.” 





CHAPTER LIV.—CONJUGATION, 


AsHAMED of furious outbreak, and fierce 
outrage upon tree, and flower, and friendly 
banks that cradle it, the Christow brook fell 
back to music, thoughtful pools, and smiling 
shallows. Among the Captain’s pears, re- 
mained the ‘‘ witnessed usurpation ;” but not 
a tree was washed away, so prudently had he 
taken heed of the possible range of water. 
Neither were his grapes much hurt; for no 
hail fell within the focus of the storm, though 
around its margin, as at Plymouth, and at 
Hatherleigh, hailstones as large as Turkey’s 
eggs, and some of even 9-0z. weight, are 
reported to have fallen. Some of his bunches 
had their rich bloom slurred by the violence 
of rain, and some were splashed; but the 
tan had saved most of them from this; and 
upon the whole, they looked bright and 
handsome ; and he might sell them, if so 
minded, as noble Earls do nowadays, to turn 
an honest sixpence. 

Reluctant still to take the needful plunge 
into the world of uproar, strife, deceit, 
and greed; and knowing that his interests 
could not suffer, in the hands of the good 
Solicitors, he lingered, awhile among his 
favourites, nearer to his nature, than pomp or 
luxury, wealth or grandeur. For a week of 
bright October weatlier, the golden reckoning 
of fine years, was gleaming gently round all 
fruitage, with tender touch to ripen it. In 
the lovely afternoon, of tempered sun, and 
mellow shade, the Captain took his 
accustomed course, with a tranquil mind, 
among tranquil things. Then a brisk step, 
as of an elderly man, going more on his heels 
than he used to do, fell softly, where the 
leaves were falling, and the grass was touched 
with gray. 

Colonel Westcombe held out his hand, and 
bowed—a low bow, such as he never offered, 
even to the most exalted rank, unless his 
heart went with it. The Captain looked at 
him, with some surprise, knowing what his 
nature was; and even with some pain, as if 
there were ceremony put between them. 

“T am heartily ashamed to look at you ;” 
said the Colonel, gazing none the less, with 
his thick gray eyebrows moving, “what a fool 
I have been, for trusting facts, instead of 
trusting character!” 

“ You have been the kindest of the kind ;” 
the Captain answered warmly ; “ when every 
one else disdained me, you had doubts, 
whether I deserved it. And I am not sure 
that I do not. A man is too prone to acquit 
himself. But who has told you anything ?” 
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“ Everything has been told me, by a man 
who knows all about it. I resolved to think 
it Over first ; lest I should seem to seek you, 
through your altered position in the world, 
But a little thought convinced me, that it was 
mean to imagine, that a man like you would 
impute such motives tome. So I waited for 
the month you fixed ; and came the first day 
after it.” 

“T have been hoping to see you. Come, 
and sit upon my bench of thought ; and tell 
me all that moves your mind.” 

“ Nothing moves my mind,” said Colonel 
Westcombe, listening thoughtfully to the 
murmur of the brook, and warbling of the 
independent robin ; ‘‘so much as the wrongs, 
that we men dotooneanother, carelessly. Upon 
our own affairs, we cannot make our minds 
up, through desiring to have perfect balance ; 
but we settle another man’s business for him, 
and blast his name, without two thoughts. I 
feel that I have done this to you; not wan- 
tonly, as some people have; but narrowly, 
very narrowly ; and I ask your pardon for it. 
A young man would not have judged you so. 
The longer we live in this world, the less we 
come to know of it.” 

“Where is Jack?” asked the Captain 
smiling; “according to your theory, my 
friend, we should call him in, to teach us 
wisdom.” 

“ And you would not be so far wrong there. 
That young man is of very keen perception. 
When old Punk said something, in Jack’s 
hearing, concerning the father of a certain 
lovely girl, my son forgot the reverence 
due to those who were born before him. 
Jack has been brought up like a Spartan, 
under the code of—I forget his name, 
Solon, or Epaminondas—and sooner would 
he let the fox gnaw out—but I never 
get straight in a metaphor. What I mean 
is, that I told him to stop across the 
water; and no power on earth can bring 
him over, until he receives the signal. 
Now, I have two points to settle. First, 
for my own satisfaction—but you need not 
tell me, unless you please—why did you 
ruin your life thus? And then, what do you 
mean to do, about my Jack?” 

“JT did what I did,” said the Captain 
slowly ; “ because it was impossible, not to 
do it. We have supposed ourselves to be 
of many generations, without taint. Taint 
of cowardice, or treachery, 1 mean ; for the 
taint of any other vice seems light. My 
father knew that his heir, my brother, was of 
a violent weak nature; brave enough, so far 
as that goes, but in no way stedfast. In all, 








except the heirship, and the money spent 
upon me, I was always looked upon as the 
elder of the two; and this made my brother 
dislike me. Or perhaps, I have no right to 
say that, and perhaps the fault was on my 
side too; but we never were comfortable 
together. When we got our commissions, I 
promised my father, to look after Philip, so 
far as I could (because he was wild and 
thoughtless) and to keep him from doing 
disgrace to our name, by any unfashionable 
vices. 

“ Philip fought shy of me, as much as pos- 
sible. He believed that I despised him, 
because he was so self-indulgent ; and perhaps 
to some extent, I did. But I do not want to 
puff myself at his expense. He had always 
been indulged, and had known no curb; 
while I had the benefit of being kept short. 
He fell into trouble in London; and my 
father, who had then much interest, contrived 
to get him sent out to join us, hoping that 
discipline, and rough work, might stiffen up 
his character. Philip submitted, with a very 
bad grace; and I saw that he would get into 
some scrape soon, though I little imagined 
what it would be. 

“For I can assure you, Colonel Westcombe, 
that he was as brave as the best of us; as 
brave, I mean, in mere bodily courage, and 
contempt of visible danger. What ailed him 
that night, when he lost his mind so, and 
rushed away headlong, like a tail-piped dog, 
carrying our men after him, was the terror of 
an evil conscience. He had done an un- 
manly thing at home; and he paid for it, 
with his manhood. He had seduced, under 
promise of marriage, a beautiful and inno- 
cent young girl, the daughter of one of our 
chief tenants. Abandoned to disgrace, she 
drowned herself, after writing him a letter, 
such as no man should receive. And now, in 
the depth of that dark night, by the melan- 
choly moaning of the Tagus, her torm came 
slowly up the water to him, bearing her dead 
babe on her breast. He leaped on his horse, 
and shouted madly, calling on his men to save 
him ; the flight was sounded, and away went 
all, scouring out of the ghastly wood, in a 
panic never known before. My part was 
simple. I had to redeem my promise to my 
father, and to save the heir of our race, and 
our ancient title, from ignominy. Even my 
father never knew the truth; for he refused 
to see me, and I could not write against my 
brother. I lived abroad for several years, 
after marrying a maiden, whom I long had 
loved, and who forsook the world for me. 
When I lost her, I came back to England 
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with one only little child, and settled in 
Devon, for my dear wife’s sake. ‘ ; 
‘Now whether I have been right, in point 


of conscience, to maintain a lie, is a question 


for others to decide, who have not -been 
placed as I have. But Inever have regretted 
it; and on the whole, my life has been a 
happy one.” 

“So it ought to be;” said Colonel West- 
combe, not disdaining to shed tears. “I 
hope that I might have done the same. But 
I fear that my heart would have broken. 


_And to keep the secret all these years, and 


to be prepared to die with it! Pole, you are 
the noblest man, I have ever known, or 
heard of.” 

*‘ My dear friend,” said the Captain smiling ; 
“there was nothing noble in it. Holloa! 
There is Jack, on our side of the water! You 
said, no power would bring him over.” 

“ And I said it, in all good faith. What 
can have brought him? Why Rose, dear 
Rose, my own child Rose—as you are going 
to be, I hope,—what has brought you here, 
in such a flurry?” 

“T am not in a flurry, Colonel Westcombe ; 
I am calm—considering all my treatment. 
For at least three months, I have had such 
orders—not to go to this place, and not to go 
to that—and then your son, Mr. John West- 
combe, jumps all across the river, into my 
carnation bed! It appears to me, as if there 
was no law left. And instead of protecting, 
you are going to betray me.” 

“My darling,” said her father; “it is I 
who must do that. Jack, come here. You 
were brave enough, just now. Rose, don’t 
be foolish. What did I catch you doing, 
under the leather-coat apple tree?” 

“You didn’t catch me doing anything, 
papa—only having it done to me.” 

“Very well; so it shall be now. John 
Westcombe, take her two hands in yours; 
if she will give them, as I think she will. 
Then the Colonel will kiss her; and so 
will I.” 

“J will kiss my own dear father first ;” 
said the maiden, with a prospect of much 
blushing; “and then Colonel Westcombe— 
and that will be quite enough,” 

Now whether she carried out that arrange- 
ment, without the lady’s postscript to it— 
where the gist of the communication lies—is 
a question for Jack, and herself, alone. For 
the Colonel, and the Captain, marched away, 
discussing the days, “when life was life” 
(because there was so much death, to enliven 
it), and with great breadth of instance, prov- 


ing how sad it would be, to be one’s own 
grandson. Happy is the fine fruit ripening 
thus, with pity for the bloom-bud forming at 
its base, pleasure in the memory of bygone 
storms, and sunny content with its own rich 
honour. 

But there was a little tumult yet to come, 
when General Punk, on a Dartmoor charger, 
twelve hands and a half in height, set forth 
at the head of a vast expedition, to capture, 
or slay, Black Wenlow. That armament still 
forms a date, in the annals of the moor, and 
of Okehampton ; for verily there it was fitted 
out, the day before great market-day. Every 
breast was inspired with ancestral valour, 
every stomach, with contemporary thirst and 
hunger; because the old General stood 
treat. And if, after that, they caught nobody 
at all, it was simply because there was no- 
body to catch. As for Guy Wenlow, and the 
very extraordinary things that happened to 
him, his reasons for taking to savage life, his 
great single-handed encounter with /Vous, the 
effect upon his mind of Mr. Gaston’s sad end, 
and the marvellous device and ingenuity, 
by which he built himself a dry house be- 
neath the peat, and furnished it purely at his 
neighbours’ expense—it would be a Wen- 
lovian, or even a Munrovian act on our part, 
to pirate the work which Mr. Short has in 
hand, upon that subject. 

Neither has Mr. Short yet finished that 
* Song of the Rose,” which he promised to the 
world; for which delay there are two good 
reasons—the first, that Dicky Touchwood, 
upon his return to Cambridge, developed 
extraordinary poetic power (which raised him 
above all competition), whether from the way 
in which he was taken off his feet, or whether 
from such sense of wrong, as invented the 
iambus. And a still better reason was, that 
Julia, though generally submissive, and en- 
wrapped in children—who were called “ the 
tall Shorts ” everywhere—could, by no fallacy 
of connubial logic, be urged into sufferance ot 
such an outrage. 

But perhaps the best reason of all was this 
—that the subject was above him; as the 
beauty of the rose is above imagination; 
because it is nature's beauty. 

Yet the purest, and grandest beauty, far 
beyond that of the fairest flower, and high 
above nature’s noblest work, is of the mind, 
and soul, that labour to enlarge our humble 
course ; by no defiance, or heroism, or even 
conscious teaching ; but by patience, cheer- 
fulness, and modesty, truth, simplicity, and 





loving-kindness, 





CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


"[ BE quiet day in winter beauty closes, 

And sunset clouds are tinged with crimson dye, 
As if the blushes of our faded roses 

Came back to tint this sombre Christmas sky. 


A lonely crow floats o’er the upland ranges, 
A robin carols from the chestnut-tree ; 

The voice that changes not amid our changes 
Sounds faintly from the melancholy sea, 


We sit and watch the twilight darken slowly, 
Dies the last gleam upon the lone hill-side, 

And in the stillness, growing deep and holy, 
Our Christmas guests come in this eventide. 


They enter softly : some with baby faces, 

Whose sweet blue eyes have scarcely looked on life ; 
We bid them welcome to their vacant places ; 

They won the peace, and never knew the strife. 


And some with steadfast glances meet us gravely, 
Their hands point backward to the paths they trod ; 

Dear ones, we know how long ye struggled bravely, 
And died upon the battle-field of God! 
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And some are here whose patient souls were riven 
By our hard words, and looks of cold disdain ; 





Ah, loving hearts, to speak of wrong forgiven, 
Ye come to visit our dark world again! 


But One there is, more kind than any other, 
Whose presence fills the silent house with light ; 

The Prince of Peace, our gracious Elder Brother, 
Comes to His birthday feast with us to-night. 


Thou who wast born and cradled in a manger 

Hast gladdened our poor earth with hope and rest ; 
O best Belovéd, come not as a stranger, 

But tarry, Lord, our Friend and Christmas guest. 
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By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


BASEMENT of a house well drained, 

a basement well lighted in every part, 
a basement having a good larder, a basement 
provided with good dust-bins, is possessed of 
all the leading good qualities, in so far as 
such a word as good can be applied to it in 
its position under ground. ‘There are cer- 
tain other details which remain for our con- 
sideration, however, and which relate to 
the rooms that are on the basement floor. 
There are commonly four, at least, of these 
rooms in the basement of a moderately-sized 
house, namely, what is called a_house- 
keeper’s room, a bedroom, a scullery, and 
a kitchen. In houses above what is 
moderate, there is a servants’ hall, a butler’s 
pantry, a still-room, and too often one or 
more bedrooms, or, strictly speaking bed- 
room recesses where the wretched servants 
have beds set up in them in which they are 
doomed to sleep. 

It is an indication of the influence which a 
widely circulated journal like Goop Worps 
exerts in the world, that a paper of mine in 
the National Health series, published a few 
years ago, had an immediate and direct 





influence on this question of sleeping-places. 
in basements. I wrote on the iniquity of 
that process with no unsparing hand, and 
on the principle of Jerome, “If an offence 
come out of truth, better is it the offence 
come than the truth be concealed,” I told 
the naked truth—not, I fear, in all its naked- 
ness, but sufficiently to bring people to- 
think. The result has been good to the 
extent of reform -in some large houses, 
and some small ones also, so that many 
basements formerly packed with servants in 
darkness and damp are now left to ventilate 
through the night with pure air, instead of 
being ventilated by the emanations from the 
skin and the lungs of human beings. 

Inow want to go a step farther, and to urge 
upon every householder never. to let any 
human being sleep in the basement of the 
house at all. Sleeping there is bad not only 
for the sleeper, but for the residents who 
sleep above, for the air of the basement 
ascends into the upper rooms, and is diffused 
there, to reach probably the more fortunate, 
but not altogether fortunate, sleepers in the 
true sleeping-rooms of the dwelling. 
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I make this criticism only in relation to a 
house where the basement is below the earth, 
or where it is closely confined by surrounding 
walls. There are positions, as at the sea- 
side, where in a house built on, not under, 
the earth, the bedrooms may be very well 
situated on a ground floor well raised from 
the earth. Of these houses I am not speak- 
ing, but of the bedroom under ground in 
the crowded town or city. If there be a 


room at the bottom of the house, I should 
advise that it be made use of as a room for 
occupation during the day, and at no time 
as a dormitory. 


BASEMENT FLoors. 


Throughout the floors of the basement 
everything should be done to promote free- 
dom from cold and damp. By a perversity 
that is unpardonable, it has been common to 
lay down this floor in flags or stone, and to 
let the flags lie directly upon the earth. 
The extreme coldness produced by this plan, 
coldness to the feet and lower limbs of the 
occupants, is lamentable in its results, If 
you go to the out-patient department of the 
dispensary or hospital of a large town, you 
will soon be surprised to find how large a 
number of the patients there are returned as 
suffering from two diseases, consumption 
and rheumatism. If you ask the life-history 
of these sufferers, you will be surprised again 
to find how many of them are servant-maids 
or persons following some similar position 
in respect to residence. If you go a step 
farther to look into the cause of this, you 
will find that the grand promoting cause is 
living in a basement, the exposure there 
to the cold and damp, and to the close air. 
They go, predisposed it may be, to the malady 
from which they suffer, and it is lighted up in 
the place. If they are predisposed it is, 
in fact, difficult for them to escape. 

The practical lesson from these facts is 
that the floor of the basement should be 
raised from the earth, and that it should be 
of wood—wood well seasoned and well laid 
on sound good joists. In building a new 
house the space between them and the earth 
should be four feet at least. The space 
should be well laid in cement, and it should 
be freely ventilated throughout its whole ex- 
tent, so that the air, in whichever direction it 
be moving, can pass freely through from side 
to side, from back to front. If the warm air 
from the kitchen or other fire-places can dif- 
tuse into this space, all the better ; and from 
these fire-places a draught should at all times 
be secured that will bring the air from be- 





neath in steady current, and carry it up the 
chimney shaft. 

In most houses already built there is no 
such protection as is here suggested, and, as 
a rule, it would be impossible to attempt the 
alteration. The foundations of the house 
would not permit of it, or, if they would, the 
expense would be too considerable. 

These obstacles need not, however, pre- 
vent one great improvement, which, though 
far from perfect, is as day to night com- 
pared with the damp stone floor. The im- 
provement consists in laying down a good 
wooden floor on the stone flag, leaving a six- 
inch space between the floor and the stone- 
work. This is really not a great expense, 
and when it is made in a uniform manner 
throughout a basement floor, it may be con- 
structed without the intervention of steps or 
other inconvenience. It can also be so made 
as to produce a good-ventilation over the 
whole basement surface. In laying down 
this super-floor, the stonework beneath should 
first be perfectly cleaned and wherever it is 
faulty made good with cement, all irregu- 
larities smoothed down, and all damp places 
removed. An opening should then be 
carried through the walls leading from one 
room to another near to the flags, so that all 
parts of the basement may communicate 
freely and air may circulate over the whole 
surface. This arranged, communications can 
be readily made for causing a free entrance 
of air from the outside, and for securing also 
a free exit of air by the chimney shafts ; and 
these things effected, the floor of wood may 
be laid equally, resting on good, well-sea- 
soned joists, and raised six inches, or, if the 
height of the room will permit, twelve inches 
from the floor of stone underneath. 


BasEMENT WALLS. 


All the walls in the basement, whether in 
the passages, the kitchen, the scullery, the 
pantry, the hall, or other rooms, should be 
coloured light, and should be coloured so as 
to be easily cleaned and renovated. Paper on 
the walls of a basement, unless it be of such 
a kind that it can be varnished and rendered 
capable of being washed at any time, should 
never be thought of, and as the putting up of 
paper in this way is a costly process and is 
really not necessary, it were best, I think, to 
set aside paper altogether. 

The best of all coatings for the inner walls 
of the lowest part of the house is a cement 
which becomes firm and smooth like Keen’s. 
This, though expensive at first, is extremely 
durable, and as it can be washed like a dish 
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or other piece of earthenware, it would hardly 
be surpassed. It has the advantage, too, of 
showing the damp places, for when on an 
impermeable wall water accumulates by con- 
densation, and runs down in little streams, 
the evidence is certain that there a current of 
warm dry air is wanted with good ventila- 
tion. The objection to the cemented wall is, 
at present, its expense, and the same objec- 
tion is open in respect to tiles and artificial 
stone or marble. 

An improvement is wanted here for the 
householder. He wants a solution which 
can be laid on with the brush simply, which 
will dry hard and glossy, and will give any 
required colour. For outside walls of some 
buildings there is sometimes used a coating 
of coal-tar or pitch, which dries well and can 
be cleaned by a douche of water from a gar- 
den engine. A similar wash, but of light 
colour, is the desideratum for the purpose to 
which I now make reference. I have no 
doubt it will soon be invented when the 
value of it is seen and creates a demand. 

In the absence of what may without para- 
dox be called a washable wash, there is an. 
excellent substance in distemper which acts 
as a substitute, and is by far the best wall 


covering fora basement floor when cheap- 


ness is to be combined with healthiness. It 
is a great pity that ever the custom of using 
distemper went out as it did some years since, 
and it is a great blessing that now there is a 
reasonable tendency to bring it in again 
with many improvements. We can now ob- 
tain coloured distempers that practically vie 
with paint, and that are as firm on the wall, 
when they are properly put on, as can pos- 
sibly be desired. The best specimens of 
distemper I have ever seen are made by the 
Messrs. Mander, of Wolverhampton. The 
colours are admirably chosen, the substance 
is brought to an excellent fineness, and it were 
indeed difficult to conceive anything better 
for effect than a wall which has been taste- 
fully covered with these distemper colours. 

I have said that in the lower part of the 
house the colour should be light, but I do 
not mean to enforce that it should be actually 
blank white in every part. In some parts it 
should be white, in others shaded. In very 
dark rooms, in rooms where the Chapuis 
reflector is required, the purest white, unless 
the Chapuis brings in an unusual flood of 
light, is best. For the scullery the pure white 
is usually the best, as it is for all rooms that 
lie at the back of a house and into which no 
direct ray of sunlight can make its way. But 
into rooms where light comes freely the colour 





may be shaded, and I think the best colour 
is a light green or alight grey. Next best 
to these is an orange, relieved by a violet 
border and by a stencilled flower at the cor- 
ners. Perhaps for a kitchen tolerably lighted 
the orange colour is best. 

Whichever colour may be preferred, the 
distemper is a good mode of putting it on. 
It is so convenient that any workman who is 
at all skilled can use it; it is so cheap, that 
the walls may be coloured twice a year with- 
out ruination ; it is so cleanly, that the most 
scrupulous sanitarian cannot find fault with 
it; and it is so perfect that it admits of being 
made efiective for the beautiful,—yes, I may 
say safely for the beautiful,—by any one of an 
artistic mind. 


THe KITCHEN AND SCULLERY. 


When there is no bedroom in the basement, 
the two rooms that require to be most con- 
sidered are the kitchen and the scullery. 
Other rooms there, well lighted, covered on 
their walls with distemper, well ventilated, 
made perfectly dry, and with good con- 
venience for warming, may be left to their 
fate, but the kitchen and the scullery deserve 
a special notice, however brief. Both are 
well placed, if the conditions necessary for all 
the basement,—conditions that have already 
been noticed,—are carried out. The floor 
will be raised from the earth, the walls and 
ceiling will be distempered, the windows will 
be so arranged that there will be plenty of 
light, and the air will have free entrance and 
free exit. All these are essentials; but in 
the kitchen the grand essential really is light. 
If light be abundant, if it pass into every 
part, there will almost certainly be cleanli- 
ness and purity in every part. If light be 
absent, if artificial light has to be employed 
to supplement sunlight, I care little what care 
be taken, the place will never be thoroughly 
clean. I have seen the illustration of this 
fact quite recently, while, in fact, this paper 
has been in progress. I have visited a house 
where the whole of the arrangements are on 
the most comprehensive scale, where money 
is considered no object, where the most skil- 
ful assistance is sought and obtained, where 
work is always in progress, where the strictest 
order and system is carried out. The best 
that can be done is done, but the best is a 
poor effort compared with what might be 
done ; and all the difficulty lies in the bad 
lighting. There is no direct sunlight, for all 
is underground, and even when the gas is on 
in full blaze there is dark shadow somewhere. 
In such a place the nice refinements by which 
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the art of cookery is made into a science as 
well as an art are out of the question. The 
best chef cannot see in gloom, and accidents 
are necessary evils, unavoidable and annoying. 
When there is accident there is delay, when 
there is delay there is loss of material, and 
when these two faults are enforced by a bad 
system there is constant vexation and un- 
necessary trouble. More than this, the attend- 
ants are not comfortable. They wear on their 
faces a settled gloom, which is but a reflex of 
the place in which they labour. These 
same objections apply to the dwelling-house, 
whether it be public or private, little or great. 
In a dark kitchen there must of necessity be 
five enemies to the householder. 

There roust be waste. 

‘There must be uncleanliness. 

There must be bad order. 

There must be bad cooking. 

There must be bad health. 


I say no more on this head. Where the 


kitchen is well lighted there are, however, 
other requirements which have to be thought 
of carefully, although the requirement of light 
comes first. 

Good ventilation is specially necessary in 
the kitchen, and this is best secured by 


bringing the air down into it from above. 
The shaft which I described in a previous 
paper, for conveying air from the very top of 
the house to the basement, is of immense 
value to a kitchen placed under ground. 
This not being practicable, the plan of 
bringing the air from the outside, high up 
towards the ceiling, is best, and the Shering- 
ton valve answers, as a general rule, very 
well indeed. In fact, I know of no place 
where this valve answers better than in the 
basement kitchen. The air which enters at 
this part is rapidly diffused through the upper 
portion of the room, and _if due provision is 
made to carry the air away, the place is kept 
free of odours from the cooking that is going 
on below, and at the same time cool. 

To convey the air away advantage has to 
be taken of the chimney shaft, and in the 
kitchen, where there is usually a fire at all 
times, there could be nothing better unless 
some extremely complicated apparatus of a 
strictly mechanical kind were introduced. 
I have seen attempts made at securing pure 
mechanical ventilation, but even when these 
have been tolerably successful the trouble 
and cost have interfered with the continued 
success. On the whole, therefore, the chim- 
ney shaft is the natural pull for the air that 
ought to be removed. 

The shaft may be utilized by means of an 





Amott valve, which when correctly*balanced 
answers well. Or one of Dr. Ancell’s Balk 
Syphon ventilators may be used with effect, 
or one of the late Dr. Chowne’s ventilators. 

I devised myself a form of cheap ventilator, 
which was constructed for me by Messrs. 
Ewart & Sons, of Euston Road, and which 
answers well. An iron box,—made ofsheetiron, 
—twelve inches high, four and a half inches 
broad, and twelve inches long, is passed into 
the chimney through an opening near to the 
ceiling and cut vertically. The box is fitted 
what is called hand-tight, and is cemented to 
the wall in front by a thin layer of cement. 
It establishes a free opening between the 
room and the chimney. Next a piece of 
three-inch stove piping, two feet long, and 
closed at the lower end, is passed through 
the box into the chimney and raised up 
into the chimney from the lower level of the 
box. The tube is open at the side at the 
part where it isin contact with the box, and 
it is made to fit into a broad groove at the 
back of the box. The air of the room pass- 
ing into the box traverses the iron tube, and 
goes up with the air from over the fire into 
the chimney shaft. So soon as the iron 
piping becomes warm, this current or draught 
of air commences, and is very sharp indeed, 
so that a back draught of smoke from the 
chimney is not occasioned. To prevent 
soot from falling into the tube a conical 
and raised cap is carried over the mouth of 
it. When the chimney is swept it is quite 
easy to put the hand through the iron box 
in the wall, unhook the pipe, bring it out, 
clean it of any adherent soot, and, after 
the shaft is cleansed, replace it. But réally 
it is not requisite to remove the pipe, for 
in sweeping the brush passes it very easily. 

Whatever the means employed, the two 
great aims to be had in view are, to let in air 
at the highest point from the outside of the 
house, and to get the air away by the sharpest 
possible current through the chimney shaft. 

If there be gas in the kitchen for the pur- 
pose of affording light, it should always, when 
possible, be utilised for ventilation. This 
serves a double purpose: it removes the pro- 
ducts arising from the combustion of the gas 
itself, and it removes the other products of 
an aeriform character which require to be 
carried away. To make the gas serviceable 
as a ventilator, it is necessary to connect the 
burner indirectly with the chimney flue; a 
plan which can be carried out readily, when 
the burners are in the centre and are sus- 
pended from the ceiling, by having them over- 
lapped by a large funnel inverted and con- 
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nected, by a length of connecting-pipe, with 
the chimney shaft. 

Dr. Chown was accustomed to make use of 
the gaslight for ventilation by causing a down 
draught over the flame into the shaft, when- 
ever he could place two good burners by the 
side of the fireplace. He carried his so-called 
syphon tube from the upper part of the room, 
on each side of the fire-grate, down to the level 
of the opening from the fire into the chimney. 
At that point he turned his tubes into the 
chimney with the result of getting a strong 
down current through the tubes whenever the 
fire was alight, and a feeble current when 
there was no fire. To utilise the heat of the 
gas, he connected the globe at its lower part 
with the chimney tube by means of a cross 
tube, and then when the fire was alight and 
the gas was alight there was a sharp current 
down over the gas into the chimney. I saw 
this plan in operation many times, and it is so 
efficient and so steady in its action, I have 
often wondered that it has not been more 
generally adopted. 

A kitchen constructed to meet all the re- 
quirements of the house ought to be the 
place where much of the heat that is required 
for the house is conserved and applied. If 


we could have all our kitchen ranges so 


planned that at the back of the range there 
was a large chamber for receiving fresh air 
from the outside and distributing it over the 
house, the heat which is now allowed to 
pass away along the chimney shaft and so to 
be lost would be largely economised. It 
could be delivered through properly con- 
structed shafts into the rooms above, and in 
some houses might be depended upon for the 
whole of the heating purposes during eight 
or nine months of the year in a good part of 
England. This application of heat, so eco- 
nomical and simple, is, ceteris paribus, as good 
for small as for large houses, because, in point 
ot fact, the size of the kitchen fire, as it is de- 
termined by the size of the household, deter- 
mines the distribution of the heat throughout 
the house. In other words, a small fire will 
warm a small house, a large fire a large 
house, and although the advantages are 
greatly in favour of the small house, they 
are not to be despised in a house of any 
dimensions. The plan has been tried in 
a few cases and has answered exceed- 
ingly well. It has not yet become common, 
because there is still a difference of opinion 
in respect to the most practical means 
of carrying it out. Dr. Balburnie, of Shef- 
field, would make the air chamber of brick- 
work, as if it were a part of the building, 





letting the fresh-air tubes empty into it, and 
partly enclosing the range in the air chamber, 
from which, of course, the exit tubes for the 
escape of the warm air would also emerge. I 
can imagine nothing simpler than this sugges- 
tion, and if I were building a newhouse I would 
carry it out, not only in the kitchen, but in 
every fireplace throughout the house. The 
other suggested plan is that of affixing a large 
iron box in connection with the grate at the 
back part, of letting the fresh air stream into 
the box to be warmed, and of letting the warm 
air pass out into the rooms for which it is des- 
tined. For houses already built this last is the 
best method ; but we have not, I think, as yet 
a cheap range of the kind for the use of the 
kitchen. Invention has still its part to play. 

Apart from the utilisation of the heat there 
are now so many good kitchen ranges, it is 
difficult to state which is the best, and though 
I have seen eight which are most commend- 
able, I could not, in fairness, name one, each 
being in its own way excellent. I prefer, in a 
few lines, to state what are the qualities most 
desirable in a range required for ordinary 
domestic use. 

It should have facility for an open or close 
fire, so that roasting or grilling may be carried 
out at pleasure. 

It should have a grill on its upper surface, 
removable at pleasure. 

The size of its fire should be regulated not 
by lateral expansion and contraction, but by 
a grating movable either from above down- 
wards or from below upwards. 

It should consume its own smoke, and with 
anthracite coal be perfectly free from all smoke. 

It should have alarge oven with revolving 
shelves and a cover at the top with a lidded 
opening, so that cooling may be accomplished 
without opening the door. 

It should be furnished with a plate warmer 
beneath the oven. 

It should be furnished with a good boiler 
so arranged that it can fill by cistern supply 
regularly, or be filled, if occasion require it, 
through an opening at the top. 

It should be furnished with one or more 
openings at the top for boiling. 

These are the necessities of a really per- 
fect range, the size varying according to the 
house for which it is intended. Such a range 
as described is meant for the consumption 
of coal as fuel, but it seems to me that in the 
construction an arrangement could easily be 
introduced by which at any time either gas or 
coal could be employed as the fuel. With 
the present price of gas it would be impos- 
sible to hold to gas all the year round, but in 
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summer time, when the quantity of fuel re- 
quired is much less, gas would probably be 
found, in most families, the cheapest as well 
as the cleanest heat-producer. 

In the kitchen it is bad to have sinks for 
washing-up purposes, because it is important 
to keep the air free of water vapours; but if 
a sink be absolutely necessary, one of ena- 
melled iron is the best. 
no drain from the kitchen into the drain-pipe 
or sewer. There ought to be no receptacle 
in the kitchen for vegetables, broken food, 
nor for any kind of débris. 

As much care should be taken with the 
scullery of a house as with any other room in 
the establishment. It should be specially 
well lighted; it should be thoroughly well 
supplied with hot and cold water; the sinks 
in it should be made of enamelled iron and 
placed beneath the windows ; the drains from 
it should be completely trapped on the out- 
side, unless the main drainage be positively 





perfect, and the ventilation should be secured 
exactly in the same way as in the kitchen. 
The scullery should never be made a recep- 
tacle for broken food, vegetable substance,. 
or débris. 

For all other requisites in regard to the 
basement, the rules which have already been 


| given in treating of the upper floors remain 
There ought to be | 


the same, and especially in regard to the 
water-closet, the housemaid’s room, and the 
water-cistern recess. 

I have now dealt on what may be con- 
sidered the essentials of the healthy house. 
What else remains as belonging to the dining. 
room, drawing-room, library, schoolroom, and 
which is not included up to this time, savours 
rather of luxury than necessity. In civilised 
life, however, luxury is a necessity, and so 
before I say farewell to my many thousands of 
friendly readers, I will in another essay invite 
their attention to what may be called the 
luxurious departments of home life. 





A VISIT TO EPHESUS. 


By J. L. PORTER, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


PART II. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TEMPLE OF 
DIANA. 


HE date of the foundation of the first 

temple is lost in the mists of antiquity ; 
but it was probably coeval with the city, and 
tradition makes its site the birth-place of 
Apollo and Diana. Pliny says the temple 
was burnt no less than seven times; and 
that which stood in his day, and whose re- 
mains now exist, was the eighth. The sixth 
temple in order is said to have been founded 
in B.c. 600, and to have been destroyed on 
the day Socrates died (B.c. 400). The seventh 
was begun immediately afterwards; and it 
was burnt by an incendiary on the night in 
which Alexander the Great was born. In 
answer to the question why so powerful a 
goddess permitted her temple to be destroyed 
by a madman, it was said that she was absent 
at the time, watching over the birth of the 
future conqueror. 

The eighth and last temple was erected on 
the old site, as may still be seen by a close 
inspection of the foundations, and it exceeded 
all its predecessors in splendour. It was 
built of white marble from the quarries of 
Mount Prion; and its polished walls and 

pillars are said te have gleamed like burnished 





silver in the sunlight. Even yet some of the 
fragments reflect the sun’s rays as a mirror. 
It was raised on a stylobate about ten feet 
high, but this scarcely served to elevate its 
base above the rank vegetation of the plain ; 
and at present the bases of the columns are 
nearly eighteen feet below the surface of the 
ground. Greek writers give glowing accounts. 
of the richness apd grandeur of the internal 
decorations. The roof and doors were of 
cedar, carved, and partially covered with 
plates of beaten gold. The sculpture of the 
great altar was deemed a master-piece of 
Praxiteles; statues by Thrason, Scopas, 
Pheidias, Polycleitus, and others of less note 
filled the courts ; paintings by Calliphon and 
Apellas adorned the walls; while votive 
offerings of gold and silver, arms and armour, 
from royal and noble devotees, were seen on 
every side. It was, besides, the treasure- 
house of the city and province, where valu- 
ables were deposited as in an inviolable 
sanctuary. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that St. Paul was so deeply impressed with 
the glories of Ephesus, or that his writings 
should contain so many allusions to both 
temple and city. His early education was 
received in Tarsus, a Greek school which 
then rivalled Athens and Alexandria; and 
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during his whole career he showed his know- 
ledge and appreciation of Greek art, archi- 
tecture, and learning. But now, when one 
stands amid thorns and thistles, and looks 
down into that great pit where, surrounded by 
heaps of earth and pools of stagnant water, lie 
half covered drums of polished marble and 
pieces of sculptured pediments, he can 
scarcely realise the fact that these are the sole 
remains of the magnificent temple of Diana ; 
and when one looks out over the desolate 
plain, he can scarcely believe that it was 
once crowded with devotees from all parts of 
the world. 


SACRED GAMES. 


The month of May was sacred to Diana, 
and during that month public games were 
held in her honour. They were the most 
celebrated in Asia, and drew multitudes from 
far and near. Some came to take part in 
the contests; some to pay homage to the 
goddess; some to secure charms and amu- 
lets; and some, like the Jews perhaps, to 
traffic. Tents were manufactured at Ephesus ; 
and it was probably in order to follow his 
occupation as a tent-maker that Aquila ac- 
companied St. Paul from Corinth, and settled 
in the city (Acts xviii. 3, 18, 19). This also 
explains the apostle’s statement to the elders 
of Ephesus who met him at Miletus :—‘ Ye 
yourselves know that these hands have 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me” (Acts xx. 34; compare 
also 1 Cor. iv. 12, 1 Tim. iv. 10). He was 
a tent-maker, and appears to have laboured 
at his trade in Ephesus as he did in Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 3). 

It was most probably during the celebra- 
tion of the sacred games ‘that Demetrius 
raised the tumult against St. Paul and his 
companions. An incidental remark of the 
historian confirms this view. He says that 
‘certain of the chiefs of Asia” prevented St. 
Paul from venturing among the mob in the 
theatre (Acts xix. 31). These chiefs of Asia, 
or more properly Asiarchs (Acvapxa), were 
priestly officers, like the Roman Aidiles, 
elected by the leading cities of the province, 
to preside over the sacred games; and for 
that purpose they had come to Ephesus. It 
shows how much influence St. Paul had 
gained in the city and province, that the 
Asiarchs took his part in the commotion, 

Having a tutelary deity so celebrated, and 
a traffic in images so profitable, it is not 
strange that the people of the city rose against 
St. Paul, when by his preaching he put both 
their superstitions and their craft in danger. 





It was only natural they should raise their 
religious war-cry, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” Overwhelming clamour, and 
its natural accompaniments, fire and sword, 
are ever the ultimate resorts of unreasoning 
fanaticism. I have been in Mohammedan 
countries when the wild yell, “ Ullah,” has 
proved the death-knell of thousands. And 
I have read and heard of scenes of equal in- 
tolerance and brutality in so-called Christian 
lands, 


Civit GOVERNMENT OF EPHESUS. 


There were peculiarities in the civil govern- 
ment of Ephesus; a knowledge of which con- 
tributes to a fuller understanding of some 
incidents in the sacred narrative. Being the 
capital of Proconsular Asia, the ruler of the 
city was called Proconsul, and was one of the 
highest personages in the Roman Empire. 
He had supreme authority in all affairs, civil, 
military, and religious. Subject to his final 
jurisdiction, each leading city managed its 
own municipal affairs by a council (BovAy). 
Besides the council there was a popular as- 
sembly (éxxAnoia), a kind of lower house, 
where the whole populace could state, and 
seek a remedy for, alleged grievances, or 
consult about the common weal. The official 
president of both council and assembly was- 
the town clerk (ypapparevs), so-called because 
he was keeper of the public records, 

For the decision of purely legal questions. 
concerning the rights of property, of public 
bodies, and of private individuals, the Pro- 
consul (dv@umaros, called in Acts xix. 39, 
“deputy ”) was the supreme judge, and he 
held periodical courts of assize. We can 
now understand the narrative in the Acts of 
the Apostles. The people, excited by De- 
metrius, seized two of St. Paul’s companions, 
and rushed with them into the theatre, in- 
tending apparently to hold a kind of popular 
trial, and to execute summary punishment. 
The act was altogether illegal. The meeting 
itself was illegal, for it had not been con- 
vened by proper authority. Hence the town 
clerk officially warned the people that they 
were in danger of being called in question 
for the uproar; and he told them what were 
the legal steps for obtaining redress in case 
of alleged wrong. If Demetrius had been in 
any way defrauded, or his trade injured, the 
assize court (éydpatos) was open to him, and 
there was a proconsul or judge ; let him go to 
them. If, again, the citizens wished to con- 
sider other matters, not purely legal, then 
they could meet in an assembly (éxxAnoia) 


lawfully convened (Acts xix. 38—40). 








RUINS OF THE Clty. 


From the temple of Diana I rode through 
marshy ground and corn-fields to the Mag- 
nesian gate, where I saw traces of the city 
walls, laid bare, I believe, by Wood. I then | 
ascended the side of Prion over heaps of | 
rubbish. Near the top of the hill are the 
quarries from which the marble for the temple 
and other public buildings was obtained. 
Here, too, in the hill-side, are a number of 
rock tombs, one of which, much deeper than 
the others, is called the Cave of the Seven 
Sleepers. It gets its name from a curious 
legend of heathen origin, but which has been 
adopted by both Christians and Muslems. 
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| and portico are gone. 





The Christian version is, that seven young 





Remains of the Amphitheatre, 


men took refuge in this cave during the per- | 
secution under Diocletian, and falling asleep 
did not awake for two centuries. On awaking 
they thought they had only slept a single 
night, and were naturally astonished when 
they walked into the city and found every- 
thing changed. 

I next rode to Coressus, and followed the 
course of the city wall along the crest of the 
ridge to where it terminates at the conspi- 
cuous tower called the prison of St. Paul. 





Portions of the wall are of high antiquity, the 
masonry being seemingly Cyclopean. De- 
scending again into the glen, and keeping 
the marshy ground on the site of the ancient 
harbour on my left, I rode up the rugged 
bank to the Odeon. 








remains of the gymnasium attached to the 
Agora, in which, according to an old tradi- 
tion, was the school of Tyrannus, where St. 
Paul taught (Acts xix. 9). I followed the 
steep slope of the hill overlooking the forum 
and the site of the harbour, and soon came 
to the great theatre, one of the largest in the 
world, being capable of accommodating fifty- 
six thousand spectators. Like all Greek and 
Roman theatres, it was uncovered. ‘The 
benches were ranged in horse-shoe shape 
on the side of the hill. The postscenium 
The general outline, 
and some of the benches, however, can be 
traced ; and when I stood there I was able 
in some measure to realise that stirring scene 
in apostolic history, where Demetrius and 

his fellow-craftsmen _ha- 
rangued the excited crowd, 
and where the town-clerk 
appeased and dismissed 
the assembly. 

I next visited the forum, 
close to the theatre, in 
; whose porch, it is said, 
Mm Justin Martyr held his 
s discussion with the Jew 
pe Trypho, and where, doubt- 
less, St. Paul often 
f preached and taught, after 
®: the manner of Greek philo- 
* sophers. I then went to 
, the Stadium, one of the 
most striking ruins in the 
city, occupying a com- 
manding position on the 
northern slope of Mount 
Prion. It is even larger 

than the theatre, and is 

said to have been seated 
for eighty thousand spectators. Of other 
buildings—temples, palaces, monuments— 
scarcely a trace can now be seen. Some 
are buried in the marshy plain; some 
have had their stones and marble columns 
carried away to ornament the old churches 
of Byzantium, and even of Italy; some 
still lie, doubtless, under heaps of rub- 
bish and jungles of thistles, awaiting the 
labours of the enthusiastic antiquary. Ido 
not know any place that would be more 
likely to repay systematic exploration. 


St. Paut 1n EPHESUS. 
The long residence of St. Paul in Ephesus 


The outline of the | gives the city a peculiar interest both for the 


building alone can be traced ; the interior is | casual traveller and the student of sacred 


a heap of ruins. 


Near it, on the west, are | history. The apostle first visited it towards 
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the close of his seccnd missionary journey, on | leaving it in May, A.D. 57. Five years later, 
his way from Corinth to Jerusalem (Acts xviii. | when a prisoner in Rome, he wrote his Epistle 
19). He returned the following year, and | to the Ephesians; and about a year after- 
remained in the city three years, probably | wards (a.D. 63), when released, he began his 
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last long tour of inspection among the| when writing to the Romans, to visit Spain, 
Churches of Europe and Asia. His precise} and he may have gone to that country 
route is unknown, but some points in it| (Rom. x. 24). He most probably went to 


are incidentally indicated. He promised, | Jerusalem, and if so he travelled thence, by 
XXII—s58 
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Antioch and Colossz (Phil. 22), to Ephesus. 
Here he found the Church corrupted, and he 
immediately began a work of reform; but 
being himself anxious to complete his pro- 
jected tour, he left Timothy in the city 
(x Tim. i. iii.), and sailed for Crete with 
Titus (Titus i. 5). We next find him in Mace- 
donia, from whence, apparently, he wrote 
his first letter to Timothy, who was still 
resident in Ephesus, telling him that he 
hoped soon to return (ili. 14). 

In a.D. 64 the Herodian persecution broke 
out in Rome, and gradually spread to the 
provinces. It would appear that about the 
middle of the following year it overtook 
St. Paul at Troas, on his way back from 
Greece, and there he was probably arrested 
when staying in the house of Carpus, where 
he left behind him his cloak and books 
(2 Tim. iv. 13). Thence he was taken to the 
court of the proconsul at Ephesus. It was 
his last visit to the city, and it was a sad 
one, for old enemies were bitter, and even 
some former friends deserted him in the 
hour of trial. The language in which he 
refers to this painful incident is very touch- 
ing :—“ At my first answer.no man stood 
with me, but all forsook me: I pray God 
that it may not be laid to their charge. Not- 
withstanding the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me” (2 Tim. iv. 16,17; 1.15). 
But he was not entirely deserted. A few 
faithful adherents, braving shame and danger, 
gathered round and ministered to him, and 
he acknowledges their devotion with singular 
pathos :—“‘ The Lord give mercy unto the 
house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed 
me, and was not ashamed of my chain... 
in how many things he ministered unto me 
at Ephesus, thou knowest very well” (2 Tim. i. 
16—18). 

He seems to have been detained in the 
city a prisoner for some time. It may 
be that the proconsul then in office, Barea 
Soranus, a man of singular moderation, 
detained him in the hope of finally 
saving him from the fury of the Emperor. 
One *campicture the careworn, feeble, but 
enthusiastic old. man boldly confronting his 
accusers» in the high court before the pro- 
consul, or,surrounded by a few attached 
friends, who were permitted by a generous 
ruler to minister to him, proclaiming the 
doctrines of Christianity as he passed slowly, 
under military escort, through the crowded 
Agora, or, when the evening closed in, toil- 
ing wearily up the steep path to his distant 
prison. 

The time came at length when the man- 





date of a tyrant could no longer be evaded, 
and St. Paul was compelled to bid farewell 
to the city in which he had laboured so long. 
He was sent a prisoner back to Rome, and 
was accompanied by Titus, Tychicus, Luke, 
and some others. As the port of Ephesus 
was then under repair, he probably travelled 
overland to Miletus, some thirty miles south. 
There Trophimus took ill, and was left be- 
hind (2 Tim. iv. 20). He now sailed to the 
isthmus of Corinth; and in that city Erastus, 
another of his companions, remained (27.). 
Embarking again at Lechzum, the western 
port of Corinth, he proceeded to Rome, but 
by what route we have no data to determine- 
Soon after his arrival he wrote to Timothy, 
who remained in Ephesus, what proved to 
be his last letter. When he wrote he seems 
to have been aware that the time of. his 
death was near, and his parting counsels to 
Timothy are very solemn and most appro- 
priate. 

The Christian Church at Ephesus was 
then tainted with the elements of the 
Gnostic heresy, and was exposed besides to 
all the dangers of an intolerant heathenism, 
and to all the seductions of an insinuating 
superstition. St. Paul enforced his warn- 
ings and exhortations by a touching reference 
to his own trials for conscience’ sake, as may 
be seen in 2 Tim. iy. 1, 5—8. What words 
could be more calculated to nerve and sus- 
tain Timothy amid the ever-deepening trials 
and persecutions to which he and his fellow- 
Christians were exposed in a fanatical city! 
They were among the last words written by 
the apostle, and to the Church of. Ephesus 
belongs the honour of having received his 
dying counsels. 

After a visit to Ephesus one reads with 
fresh interest the writings of St. Paul. In the 
great majority of his Epistles one can trace 
some figure, or expression, or allusion, sug- 
gested by scenes which were before him in 
the city, or circumstances connected with his 
life there. The temple of Diana, whose 
superstitious worship he so vigorously de- 
nounced; the Agora, in whose porch he 
taught in the school of Tyrannus:; the tower 
in which he was imprisoned ; the harbour 
from which he sailed ; the Stadium where he 
witnessed those games he so:often mentions, 
and where he became familiar with that 
armour which he describes with such graphic 
power, and where, perhaps, if we are to take 
his language literally, he “fought with wild 
beasts ” (1 Cor. xv. 32; 2 Cor. ix. 24—27 ; 
Phil. ili. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 5, 
vi. 7; Heb. xii. 1, &c.);—all these, or at 
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least their sites and ruins, one can see and 
visit in the course of a few hours. How 
wonderfully expressive to the people of 
Ephesus must have been that sublime exhor- 
tation which commences, “ Take unto you 
the whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day ” (Eph. vi. 13) ! 


DECLINE AND FALL OF EPHESUS. 


That St. John spent his last days in 
Ephesus, in company with the mother of our 
Lord, is a favourite ecclesiastical tradition ; 
and there may be truth init. His reputed 
tomb is still shown on the side of Mount 
Prion, near that of the Virgin Mary. Some 
say, however, that the real burying-place of 
the Evangelist was in the crypt of the church 
or mosque at Ayasolook, “and the Greeks 
have a tradition of a sacred dust arising 
‘every year, on his festival, from the tomb, 





possessed of miraculous virtues.” This is a 
singular illustration of the continuity of super- 
stition. 

The Church which St. Paul planted in 
Ephesus soon declined, and some thirty 
years later St. John wrote of it: “I have 
somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
ieft thy first love;” and then he adds a 
solemn prophetic warning : “ Remember from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do 
the first works ; or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out 
of his place, except thou repent” (Rev. ii. 4, 
5). The warning was neglected ; the light of 
the Church has long been extinguished ; and 
Ephesus itself has been desolate for centuries. 

After a pleasant and profitable day, our 
train sped back to Smyrna, which we reached 
just as the last rays of the sun lit up the 
church and tomb of Polycarp, on the top of 
the hill behind the city. 





THE SACREDNESS OF THE SECULAR CALLING. 


By THE Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 


i oe of the most wonderful phenomena 

in the history of civilisation is the 
conservative and constructive power which 
Christianity exerted from the time of its first 
proclamation, while it contained revolutionary 
matter enough to burst in pieces the social 
structure of the world. It came asa doctrine 
of liberty into a world which slavery was 
steadily destroying ; it came as a doctrine of 
equality into a world in which the classes 
were sundered by an impassable chasm, and 
cursed each other with the most furious hate ; 
it came as a doctrine of fraternity into a 
world in which the nations regarded each 
other as natural enemies, and in which war was 
magnified as the noblest activity of mankind. 
And it preached its doctrine with no uncertain 
emphasis or trembling tone. Boldly, clearly, 
persistently, as men who knew that the 
authority of heaven was behind them to 
sustain their words, its preachers proclaimed, 
in face of bonds and wounds, and death 
itself, that in Christ “there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female; for we are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” ‘One is your Master, 
even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.” 

This was their message, and they rang it 
out with heaven-born energy in the ears of an 
enslaved, envenomed, and wrangling world. 








And the word wrought mightily. It was no 
formula of a philosopher, or vision of a poet ; 
the world had these in abundance, and was 
fairly weary of them; and it was content to 
leave them to the sophists or the dreamers, 
the easy, cultured, luxurious children of for- 
tune, who seemed born “ to lie reclined, on 
the hills as gods together, careless of man- 
kind.” No! these preachers of the gospel 
went into the streets and into the market- 
places, into the workshops and the dens of 
sin, misery, and crime, and made the world 
listen to them. It heard them gladly as it 
heard their Master, and for the same reason. 
It could not help it. They laid their finger 
on its sore; they touched the seat of all its 
weakness and pain. Though they spake ot 
invisible heavenly things, men felt somehow 
that they were things with which every man’s 
life had very directly to do, and which lay as 
near to the wise conduct of this world’s 
business as vital air and daily bread. And 
they spake with authority, with the ring of 
Divine truth in their tones, and with the mo- 
mentum of a Divine force in their words, And 
so the world listened to them, It was stirred 
to the depths of its nature; there was such 
movement, such pressure, such budding and 
swelling as had never been known upon 
earth since the Spirit of the living God moved 
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upon the face of the primeval Chaos, and 
Cosmos began to bloom under His quicken- 
ing breath. They had not long been preach- 
ing before their enemies, those who dreaded 
the light, the liberty, and the life of their 
gospel, charged them with having “ turned 
the world upside down,” which, as it had 
been wrong side up since sin entered into it 
and marred its Divine order, precisely ex- 
pressed its need. But that is not the point 
here. The important matter is that it was 
not an esoteric and inoperative doctrine. It 
was for the great world, and it wrought on 
and in the great world mightily. But there 
was no revolution, or any approach to revo- 
lution. Despots tyrannized and subjects 
submitted ; masters commanded and slaves 
obeyed; women still lived under the yoke, 
workmen still toiled in the workshops, and 
peasants in the fields, for a beggar’s sub- 
sistence ; war raged as of old, and classes 
struggled for mastery, as in the ages before 
the gospel of liberty and brotherhood was 
preached unto men. Whatever this “ turning 
the world upside down” might mean, and it 
meant something very real indeed, it mani- 
festly did not mean the subversion of the 
visible order and the dissolution of the 
organic structure of society. To the eye all 
went on as of old, as far as appeared on the 
surface. No universal revolt of slaves, no 
demand for the emancipation of women, no 
strike of the oppressed and afflicted children 
of toil, signalised the advent of the Re- 
deemer, who came to the world with this 
promise on His lips, “‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because He hath appointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent me to heal! the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovery of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 

And the reason of this is plain. The 
gospel came purely as a spiritual force to 
work on and in the spiritual nature of men. 
It aimed at, and would have, no mere re- 
construction of society ; it cared much more 
for its renewing. Its one instrument of 
regeneration was the influence which Christ 
could establish and the power which He 
could wield over individual consciences and 
hearts. All remained the same to the eye in 
the visible order of society. But to those 
who could pierce through the veil to the 
inner springs and processes of life,a wonder- 
ful transforming power was seen to be at work. 
Men were learning in their innermost souls les- 
sons of truth, justice, and charity, which, first 


| ‘ ‘ 
' reaching their own hearts and homes, would 


work outwards and regenerate society. But, 
like all purely spiritual forces, it wrought in- 
wardly and silently, and guarded and saved 
while it restored. If the first message of the 
gospel had run thus: “ The constitution of 
society is wrong from the foundations ; God’s 
commandment is—level all thrones, break all 
yokes, abolish all class distinctions, and all 
will go well,” then, with the enormous torce 
which the powers of the invisible world which 
the gospe] unveiled could bring to bear on 
men, it would have torn society in pieces. 
But its message was from the first—‘‘ ‘There 
is something far more profoundly important 
to be attended to than the reconstruction of 
society; there is an evil within far more 
deadly than all the tyrannies and wrongs 
which afflict the earth. Deny thyself, and 
take up thy cross and follow in the Master’s 
footsteps, and then all will begin to go well 
in thy world.” ‘This was its first imperative 
mandate. Reformers who begin the refor- 
mation within never fail to work in a very 
self-controlled and reverent fashion, and will 
save far more than they destroy. 

The great revelation of Christianity was 
the revelation of life and immortality. The 
Resurrection made man a citizen of a spiritual 
and eternal state. The Church was built on 
this truth as its corner-stone. The apostles 
preached “ Jesus and the Resurrection.” The 
resurrection and reign of the man Christ Jesus, 
the Lord of Glory, was the truth, faith in 
which re-made the world. It changed at 
once the whole of man’s relations and sur- 
roundings. It seemed to dwarf this world 
utterly in comparison with the eternal state 
which it revealed. The curtains of sense 
were lifted all round him, and man found 
himself in the midst of a great universe of 
spiritual being, with which his life had pro- 
found and pregnant relations, and in which he 
was destined to live on, bearing the glorious 
burden of his freedom, and reaping the har- 
vest of its deeds through eternity. The 
entrance of the risen man Christ Jesus into 
that unseen world, which was the fundamen- 
tal article of the Christian creed, and His 
reign on its throne, lent to it a vivid reality, 
an absorbing interest, an overmastering impor- 
tance, which threatened to dwarf the interests, 
occupations, and relations of this life to 
nothingness, and to concentrate all man’s 
energies on the interior workings of his 
spiritual nature; on which he was taught to 
believe his destinies for eternity were abso- 
lutely dependent; by which he would be 





raised to celestial bliss and splendour, or 
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doomed to everlasting misery and shame. 
We are hardly in a position to measure the 
force of the impact of that revelation on man. 
To us the thought of the celestial world, and 
our relation to it as immortal spirits, is as 
familiar as the visible objects of the creation 


around us. We are born, we are nurtured, 
and grow up into life, knowing that we are 
immortal beings, and that our destinies reach 
on through eternity. We breathe, we live in the 
atmosphere of the world of spirits ; the whole 
system of things into which we are born and 
in which we live takes for granted man’s re- 
sponsibility before the Eternal Judge, and the 
eternal issues which wait upon the decisions 
of His will. Our daily speech, our higher 
literature, our legislation, to say nothing of 
our hymns and our prayers, recognise that 
the powers of the unseen world are brought 
to bear upon our lives. But hen it was a new 
and transcendently wonderful world, which 
the gospel revealed. Men were ravished 
with its beauty, and fairly intoxicated with 
its joy. The splendid visions unveiled in 
the Apocalypse, painting out in full form the 
reticent suggestion of St. Paul, “‘ Eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him ;” these glorious unveilings of 
the sphere to whose citizenship man’s life in 
Christ was lifted, and in which his lot was 
cast for ever, flashed out in startling contrast 
to the toil, the squalor, the wretchedness, in 
which on earth the heir of everlasting 
glory seemed doomed to spend his weary 
days. Why these tedious tasks, these 
squalid surroundings, this ceaseless toiling, 
moiling, and wrangling about things that 
perish, when we have but to close our eyes 
and our ears to the squalors and wailings 
around us, to rise by faith into empyrean 
regions, to catch some vision of celestial 
splendours, and hear some echo of the ever- 
lasting hymn, which, musical as the voice of 
many waters, and mighty as the voice of 
many thunders, peals around the eternal 
throne? 

Students of Elizabethan literature will 
recall the inspiration of joy and hope, which 
the discovery of the new world kindled in the 
old world’s somewhat worn and weary heart. 
The tales which were brought home of the 
exquisite beauty and the lavish bounty of the 
new-found regions seized on man’s imagina- 
tion, and filled him with a boundless sense 
of power and a glorious kindling of hope. 
The peerless imaginative literature of that 
time is its fruit. Man walked with a firmer 





step, with a freer port, with a bolder outlook, 
when he found how large and splendid was 
his world. But this is only a faint image of 
the kindling inspiration which fired man’s , 
spirit when the revelation of life and immor- 
tality made his world as wide as heaven. 
“Who would fardels bear,” he was tempted 
to cry, “and grunt and sweat under this 
load of life, when this invisible world of ra- 
diant glory is unveiled to my vision, and will 
soon be open to my steps?” A King’s son, 
the heir of all things, and bound to toil, and 
sweat, and groan over tasks which seem 
fitter for the beasts! There is something 
wrong at heart, he was tempted to say, in 
the whole system of things which -presents 
such anomalies ; let us strike work and claim 
our royal share of all the gifts and advantages 
which this life will yield to us; or let us 
hurry through it, that we may the sooner 
claim our inheritance in heaven. 

These words indicate two very great 
dangers to the order, to the very structure, of 
society, which arose out of the promulgation 
of the gospel of life and immortality. Men 
were tempted to despise the tasks and toils of 
their daily callings, and all the petty beggarly 
interests, as they seemed, with which they 
had to do; and nien of a loftier’strain were 
tempted to despise life itself, and to cast it 
away eagerly, that the joys and glories of 
the heavenly life might be the more swiftly 
their own. That the first temptation began 
to work even in the apostle’s days we 
have many significant indications, such as 
2 Thess. iii. 6—16. And the second tempta- 
tion is hinted at in a passage from the 
apostle’s own experience, Phil. i. 21—25. 
We can easily estimate how that would 
work in minds less firmly balanced and surely 
established than his own. Accordingly it 
was not long before the passion for martyrdom 
became so strong, even in boys and girls, 
that it had to be met by stern enactments, 
and was with grievous difficulty restrained. 
But of the real gravity of the danger the 
history of the monastic orders is the strongest 
witness, 

At the root of the monastic life lie 
the two principles already indicated. The 
monk said to himself, This ceaseless toil for 
bread, shelter, and clothes, is a beggarly 
occupation for an immortal spirit ; I leave it 
to the children of this world, it suits their 
ideas and hopes; I will cling to the living 
bread, the robe of righteousness, the home 
in heaven ; and the more I can macerate and 
enfeeble this accursed flesh, which has the 
devil’s mark upon it, and the taint of sin 
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in all its blood, the sooner I shall be there. 
And the passion for the monastic life became 
so dominant, that there was a very real danger 
in some regions of the overthrow of the whole 
order of society. Men set themselves in 
throngs to reduce to a minimum their earthly 
needs and activities, and to wear down the 
flesh by austerities and mortifications ; careless 
wholly what became of the world and all its 
mundane interests, scorning them too much 
to care if they perished. Nor is this an old- 
world question. Always there is this start- 
ling contrast between their condition and 
calling present with men. Always, like 
Peter, when they realise their sonship, the 
powers and prerogative of their calling of 
God in Christ, they want to walk on the 
water, and to emancipate themselves froms 
the material conditions of their present. 
They are tempted to rage at the limitations of 
their condition, the narrow round, the com- 
mon task, the petty cares, amid which they 
are doomed to spend their weary days. 
Always, until they open their minds and 
hearts to take in the doctrine of the spiritual 
sacredness of the secular calling, and to 
hear the word by which the great apostle, 
with far-sighted prescience of the way in which 
things were tending, settled both the spiritual 
and the secular life of men on firm founda- 
tions, “ Brethren, let every man wherein he 
is called, therein abide with God.” 

The apostle in these words, with wonder- 
ful wisdom and foresight, lays down a prin- 
ciple which, rightly understood and seized 
in all its bearings, secures the higher develop- 
ment of the social and political life of man- 
kind. It is,as has been pointed out already, 
the principle of order; we shall find that it 
is the principle of progress too. 

But what are the underlying truths; on 
what bases does it rest ? 

Fundamentally it rests on the Incarnation. 
Philosophy has struggled with the problem 
of evil, and has been well-nigh maddened by 
it. Is the root of it in the flesh, in the 
world, or in the earthly needs and occupa- 
tions of man’s life? And it has always been 
tempted to proscribe the world and the flesh, 
and to prescribe an ascetic discipline as the 
only way of holiness to mankind. The Lord 
of glory taking upon him the flesh of our 
humanity, and living not outside but z# our 
world, not in the deserts but in the streets 
and the market-places, answered the ques- 
tion and answered it for ever. The body is 
of God, the needs and occupations of this 
earthly life are of God, the domestic, social, 
and political life of man is of God ; there is 





but one thing that is not of God in the world, 
and that is the heart which is set on worldly 
things, and which brings into the world death 
and all its attendant woes. The Lord lent 
no shadow of a countenance to the notion 
that things, places, and callings had in them 
the essence of evil. Wherever a good man 
lives and works there is a shrine as holy as a 
sanctuary, though he feed on crusts and work 
in rags ; wherever a bad man lives and works 
there is a sty foul as Hinnom and profane as 
Tophet, though he speak from a pulpit, bless 
from an altar, or rule fromathrone. The 
Lord’s forerunner, John the Baptist, “came, 
neither eating nor drinking.” He was a man 
of distinctly ascetic temper and habit; and 
had his teaching been all that was to guide 
it, the world might easily have been led 
astray. But Christ came in striking contrast, 
a contrast to which He Himself calls our 
attention and thought, “eating and drink- 
ing,” and mixing Himself freely with the 
busy life of His times. While John was in 
the deserts, He was in the workshop, acquaint- 
ing Himself by experience with all the toils 
and burdens of a workman’s lot. When He 
came out into the world it is at marriage 
feasts, at Pharisees’ banquets, in the throng 
of the temple, in fishermen’s boats, in country 
villages and in broad highways, that we find 
Him; not frowning upon but blessing the 
manifold, worldly activity of mankind. He 
not only took upon Him our nature and 
hallowed it, but he took on Him our lot, 
with all its petty cares, and mechanical occu- 
pation, and earthly needs. By His daily life 
among us He consecrated our daily lives ; 
and wrote on the very bells of the horses 
that carry on the traffic of our world, “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord.” His presence everywhere, 
where man had interest and occupation, 
hallowed the whole sphere of man’s secular 
callings, and lifted the whole level of man’s 
daily working life into the region in which 
he shares the tasks and tastes the joy of the 
angels, who abide with God in their ministry 
and are blest. 

For all this daily round of duty, these 
small occupations, these common tasks, are 
part of God’s great scheme of the order of 
this human world. Christ calls them holy, 
because He made them; He ordains their 
conditions, He watches their progress ; they 
are a part, and a vital part, of the Divine 
order of the world. It may be said with 
truth that sin has created much of the con- 
dition under which we are living, and that 
it has jarred all the relations of life and 
poisoned all its springs. Sin Aas got mixed 
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up with the whole round of our earthly duties 
and our daily fellowships, and it may seem at 
the first glance as though we must throw 
them, as a plague-tainted garment, away. 
But that is not the Lord’s counsel. He per- 
petuates our race with all its sinful pro- 
clivities, and He perpetuates the conditions 
under which we live and work. He sees in 
all this busy life of ours, with all its degrad- 
ing temptations and harassing cares, the 
working out of a great plan of development, 
the plan on which, in the beginning, He 
made the worlds. From the first His delights 
were not in the deserts of creation, but with 
the sons of men in their crowded, struggling, 
seething life. All these callings, this various 
play of human faculty, this manifold produc- 
tion, this eager, intense, and destructive 
struggle for life, is part of His counsel, His 
plan for the full development of our freedom, 
and it works into the great harmony of the 
universal progress, whose perfect form is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

And He hallows and blesses these mani- 
fold callings because, poor and dull as many 
of them are, and mixed up with sin, they are 
His means of delivering us from sin, of 
teaching us to conquer it, and to trample it 
under our feet for ever. He sends us to our 
worldly tasks, all the daily round of dull, 
monotonous toil, by which the world’s work 
is done, not to degrade us, but to redecm 
us; not to punish us by setting us tasks 
which, mechanical as they are and worthy of 
the beasts, are yet all that we are worthy to 
handle, but to train us, to begin a holy 
culture and discipline of our fallen nature on 
the lowest forms of duty, so as to prepare us 
in time for the higher lessons of the heavenly 
schools. Man was sentenced to toil in 
mercy ; and the patient, resolute, persistent 
fulfilment of appointed tasks is a noble edu- 
cation, where the spiritual nature is growing 
under the hand of Christ, for the nobler 
tasks of eternity. But still, man says, the 
tasks are poor and mean, and they fret and 
gall, and cramp the soul! What good can 
come to a spiritual being, a citizen of the 
heavenly state, with God and the whole 
spiritual world within reach of his apprehen- 
sion, in measuring tape, or writing copy, or 
minding spindles, or stitching clothes, or 
cobbling shoes, the long day through? It 
is a miserably bungled and _ ill-managed 
world, he is tempted to say, which sets him 
to do it. No wonder if he rages against the 
necessity, and extricates himself from it as 
far as he can. Nay, “ Brethren, let every 
man wherein he is called therein abide with 





God.” Let the draper measure, and the 
clerk copy, and the tailor stitch, and the 
weaver weave, and the cobbler cobble, and 
the shoeblack polish, as the Lord’s servant, 
feeling that the task has been set him to do 
thoroughly, that the Lord’s eye is on him to 
watch him, that the Lord’s hand is out- 
stretched to help him, and that the Lord’s 
“Well done” will at last reward him, and they 
have no nobler work, and worthier of a 
spirit, up there among the stars. From a 
spirit’s point of view the work is nothing ; 
the mind, the aim, is all. Slave or free, it 
matters little ; the mind to obey the unseen 
Master, makes the slave the workmate of the 
angels and of the elect spirits before the 
throne. 

To abide with God in a calling is to have 
supreme regard to His commandment; 
to accept the task as of His appointment, 
and to know that God, as well as man, 
has an end to gain in its being bravely and 
thoroughly done. Abide with God. ‘That 
means, take all the burden, all the weariness, 
and all the pain to Him and be refreshed by 
His sympathy, invigorated by His strength, 
and inspired by His love. If we abide with 
God, the surroundings, the accidents of the 
work, vanish. It may be poor, mean, tire- 
some, by human judgment; there is but one 
feature there to heavenly judgments—a child 
of the Highest, 2 son of God, a brotlier of 
Christ, hearkening to the voice of the Lord 
who rules on the everlasting throne. . Here, 
then, is the principle of the order which 
Christianity has assured in the world of 
human society—an order which is instinct 
with the spirit of progress ; which, while it 
would save society from dread cataclysms on 
the one hand, so leads its onward and up- 
ward movement on the other, as to give sure 
promise of the time when Christ’s kingdom 
shall come, and Christ’s will shall be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven. 

But we may see here the principle of 
order, the conservative principle, but fail to 
see the principle of progress. We may be 
tempted to ask, Is not this the principle of 
stagnation? Are not these patient, sub- 
missive virtues which Christianity enjoins, 
and which the life of our Lord so grandly 
illustrates, fatal to that eager, restless longing 
for progress, that noble ambition, by which 
human society grows? Ifa man abides with 
God in his calling, will he not be likely to 
grow too content with it, and to hold himself 
back in patient submission from higher and 
more worthy tasks? No; because this is a 
principle of culture. The man who abides 
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with God in his calling, while he is delivered 
from all restless desire of change, will strain 
his faculty to the utmost ; exercise of faculty 
develops power ; and as sure as water finds 
its level, power will find its sphere. Culti- 
vate a man’s power, enlarge his nature, 
mature his judgment, and he must rise per- 
force. It is no restless ambition, but an 
imperative mandate which at last says to 
him, “Come up to ahigher room.” And here 
is the broad reason why the most godly 
races are the most cultivated, the most 
industrious, the most progressive peoples of 
the world. 

And here, too, is the broad distinction 
between the Romanist and the Protestant 
views of life and of society. The Roman 
Church has always rebelled at heart against 
this sentence of St. Paul. Always to the 
Romanist the secular life is earthly and 
profane ; when he talks of “religion” he 
means the cowl, the cell, and selfish, faith- 
less isolation from all the interests, relation- 
ships, and activities of God’s great human 
world. The Reformers stood forth and said, 


THE GLEN’ 


“That is false to the heart’s core; the religious 
life is the life lived in a religious spirit, be it by 
a priest at the altar, a shoeblack in the street, 
a prince on the throne.” ‘The Reformation 
sanctified once more the work-a-day life of 
men. It honoured the body, it consecrated 
marriage, it reinstated the home at the head 
of the human order, it blessed from God 
the homeliest toils and tasks of mankind. 
It proclaimed afresh—and the proclamation 
rang like a battle march through Christen- 
dom, stirring the Protestant peoples to a 
nobler life and activity, whereby they have 
continually grown richer and stronger, while 
the Latin nations are torn by intestine 
conflict or go down to wreck—that to 
prince and peasant, to master and servant, 
to clerk, shopman, ploughman, and hodman, 
who abides with God in his calling, the 
word of the King of kings will be spoken 
with equal emphasis at last—‘‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant; thou hast 
been faithful in the few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things ; enter thou into 
| the joy of thy Lord.” 
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48 down the glen, where shadow reigns 
And lonely springs in secret weep, 

Where round the streamlet'’s rillet-veins 

The golden mosses creep, . 
Where, ’mong the lichened stones asleep, 

The lingering waters love to stray— 
There gladness waits, in ferny deep, 

To woo us down from day. 


On upper earth the morning sun 
May spread his joy o’er holm and hill, 
And, while the noon’s fleet shadows run, 
Bright thoughts our breasts may fill ; 
But ere the evening dews distil 
Their freshness o'er the dusty way 
The spirit shrinks, like summer rill, 
Beneath the blaze of day. 


And though the lark salute the morn 
From daisied slope and sunny lea, 
And though the valley, rich with cora, 

In glory ripple free, 
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Though woods with sunlight clothed may be, 
Where gairish gleams the distant brae, 


What bring their brilliant joys to thee, 
Who’rt crushed with toils of day? 


But down the glen, ’mong growing things, 
Where ne’er a sunbeam breaks the spell, 
Where Nature’s fondest whisperings 
The listless ear compel, 
The springs of thought, with welcome 
swell, 
Will round the heart their rapture 
spray, 
And faith’s resistless transports dwell 
Where dwelt the doubts of day. 


Ah, yonder, while the dew-drop clings 
For ever to the lichen’s breast, 

While every breeze fresh odour brings 
And all things speak of rest, 

While dreams relieve the mind oppres: 
And chase the care-clouds all away— 

Ah, there, if aught on earth be blest, 
’Tis surely blest to stay. 
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ROM its commencement to the present 
time Good Words has occasionally 
published in its columns descriptions of well- 
conducted charitable enterprises, no matter 
of what particular religious denomination. 
All have received equal justice, whether 
Church of England, Nonconformist, Roman 
Catholic, or Jew. In our present number 
we will attempt a description of the labours 
of an Anglican Sisterhood, which for admir- 
able utility and excellence of management 
will bear a favourable comparison with any 
which may have appeared before it—the 
Sisters of Bethany. 

The head-quarters of the Sisterhood is in 
Lloyd’s Square, Clerkenwell, and the locality 
around it, for poverty and destitution, could 
with difficulty be surpassed in London. At 
the same time;it should be understood that 
the destitution prevailing in the neigh- 
bourhood is not of that description, to 





be found in so many other metropolitan 
districts, which is brought about by the direct 
faults of the inhabitants themselves. True, 
occasionally, possibly frequently, the misery 
of those we are speaking of may be the effect 
of intemperance and thriftlessness; yet by 
no means to the extent to be found in‘ other 
densely crowded localities in the eastern 
districts of London, and those, too, in which 
work is abundant and wages good. Altogether 
they are an industrious, hard-working com- 
munity, thankful when they have labour to do, 
even though the remuneration they receive 
may be of the smallest. Another peculiarity 
of the district is worth noting. Although many 
thousands of the industrial classes reside in 
it, there are comparatively very few em- 
ployers. This singularity, to a considerable 
extent, is accounted for by the destruction 
of the dwellings of the working classes in 
the city of London, and the objection of 
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the Corporation and other authorities to 
allow them to be rebuilt, thus obliging the 
working men to reside in localities where 
there are but few or none of the richer 
classes. To such an extent has this policy 
been carried out that there are at present 
one hundred thousand fewer of the working 
classes inhabiting the city of London, pro- 
perly so calfed, than there were in the year 
1801. 

About twelve yearsago, when the Sisters first 
took up their abode in Saint Philip’s, Clerken- 
well, the better class of inhabitants were as 
a rule simply lodging-house keepers, whose 
rooms were for the most part occupied 
by persons engaged in the City either 
as Clerks or junior assistants in offices or 
houses of business. These as a rule were 
without any independent means of their own, 
so that scarcely any help in money to assist 
those in distress could be looked for within 
the district itself. And then again the church 
in St. Philip’s district was miserably provided 
for, its whole endowments scarcely reaching 
£250 a year, and its offertories being so 
small that the ‘vicar was hardly able to 
defray the church expenses. A vast majority 
of the inhabitants were of the poorer de- 
scription of the working classes, a con- 
siderable portion earning a scanty livelihood 
by making cheap clocks, cheap flowers, 
cheap brushes, and other similar articles for 
which, as a rule, they were most inefficiently 
paid. Some idea of the miserable manner 
in which their labours were remunerated may 
be gathered from the fact that one old woman 
of seventy-two years of age, came under 
notice, who, though suffering from fail- 
ing sight, contrived, with great difficulty, 
to finish twelve dozen tooth brushes a week 
{that is to say, fastening in the bristles with 
wire): for which she received the sum of 
4s. 6d., out of which she contrived, possibly 
occasionally with® the assistance of her 
neighbours scarcely better off than herself, 
to pay her rent and live; that is to say as 
far as keeping soul and body together. And 
yet bad as her lot was, it Was almost enviable 
when compared with that of others of the 
same handicraft, some shops paying only 
3s. 6d. the gross. It may easily be imagined 
how pitiable, in severe weather or when out of 
employment, must have been the lot of these 
poor creatures; and there were many other 
handicrafts as poorly remunerated as the class 
we have mentioned. Then, again, there were 
those who had families dependent on them 
for support, the poor mother being often 
obliged to contribute to the maintenance of 





her children by hours of manual labour 
snatched from the time which ought to have 
been devoted to her own offspring. It was 
principally in assisting and comforting such 
cases as these that the good works of the 
Sisters were applied—feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and nursing the sick. 

Not only were the whole of the labours, 
performed in their good works, unpaid, but 
the funds necessary, not only for their own 
maintenance but for the relief they afforded 
to the poor who congregated around them, 
was contributed mainly from their own 
private means. At length others joined 
them ; but although they brought with them 
more funds of their own, the applicants for 
relief became in proportion still more nume- 
rous, so that in point of fact the liabilities 
increased in greater proportion than the funds 
the sisters possessed to meet them. They 
then resorted to private appeals to their 
friends, and the money they received was 
still further supplemented by an annual sale 
at the mission-house, of fancy work and 
common clothes provided by their own asso- 
ciates, as well as by a few of the more sub- 
stantial class of parishioners, who gave gene- 
rously both of their time and their money. 

As the exertions of the Sisters became better 
known, other friends came forward to assist 
them, as well as divers charitable societies, 
though hardly to the extent a work of the kind 
deserved. For example, the District Visiting 
Society gives to the vicar, the Rev. R. H. 
Clutterbuck, two annual grants varying in 
amount according to the severity of the sea- 
son, but never exceeding a total of £50. 
The Charity Organization Society has during 
the past year kindly helped a few special 
cases recommended by the Sisters. The 
Philanthropic Society also supplied a few 
bread and coal tickets during the March of 
1880. The Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society during the winter gave them a 
grant of £3 per month. Again, another 
society, that for Relief of Distress, kindly 
supplies them with 100 tickets per month 
during each winter season, the tickets being 
for groceries, coals, bread and meat. This 
last contribution is especially noteworthy, as 
showing the unsectarian manner in which 
the charitable funds in the hands of the 
Sisters are dispensed, the above society 
making it a special rule not to assist any 
charitable enterprises in which the poor of 
all religious denominations are not treated 
on an equal footing. 

An average of 80 to 120 poor people 
apply daily at the mission-house; no fresh 
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cases are relieved without having first been 
visited and carefully looked into, and the 
sick have always the preference. Money 
is never given, but relief in kind, such as 
coal, groceries, bread and meat. Dinners 
are cooked at the mission-house and sent out 
hot to the sick, on an average of about eight 
a day, together with milk, tea, arrowroot, and 
other medical necessaries. On Tuesdays 
and Thursdays forty children are provided 
with a hot meat dinner at the mission-house, 
and on Wednesdays and Fridays soup is sup- 
plied to the most needy families. A trained 
nurse lives in the mission-house and works in 
the district, binding up wounds and administer- 
ing simple remedies under the direction of a 
medical man who resides in the neighbour- 
hood, and who in cases of emergency most 
kindly attends to the poor under the care of 
the Sisterhood. 

But for fear of fatiguing our readers, we 
could dwell much longer on the other good 
works of the Sisterhood in Clerkenwell ; but we 
have still to speak of another branch of the 
institution which cannot be without interest 
to the philanthropic public, and is certainly 
as well worthy of honourable mention as 
many other similar and _ better - known 
institutions, which are- far more liberally 
supported. In the course of their work 
in St. Philip’s district, the hard lot of many 
destitute children, and especially young 
orphan girls, came particularly under the 
notice of the Sisterhood ; the prominent result 
of their experience was that a large propor- 
tion of these poor children, who afterwards 
turned out badly, owed their fall rather to 
want of proper care and training combined 
with poverty, than to any natural tendency 
to do wrong. As the experience of the 
Sisters became the greater, this conclusion 
became so firmly fixed on their minds 
that at last they determined to establish an 
Orphanage, in which these poor girls should 
be not only well fed and clothed, but 
also trained up to become good and useful 
members of society. But here again a terrible 
impediment arose before them, and that too 
of such magnitude that nothing but invin- 
cible courage and determination could have 
overcome it. 

Noticing that debility of constitution, which 
generally arises from destitution, was one great 
cause of the inability of these young girls to 
obtain respectable remunerative employment, 
the Sisters, with sound judgment, decided that 
their Orphanage should be erected in some 
healthy locality by the seaside, in order to 
eradicate, as far as possible, the germs of consti- 





tutional weakness contracted in overcrowded 
and badly ventilated dwellings. After some 
time a locality was pointed out to them, 
admirably adapted for the purpose, situated 
at Boscombe, near Bournemouth. And then 
some friends came forward who supplied 
funds for the purchase of the grounds, 
as well as contributions towards the erection 
of the buildings, though still far from suffi- 
cient for the purpose the Sisters had in 
hand. Nothing depressed, however, they 
continued their good work, and then other 
ladies joined them, with more or less private 
means, which they added unhesitatingly 
to the funds for the establishment of the 
Orphanage, as well as giving their gratuitous 
services as assistants, teachers, and nurses. 
And most honourably and inflexibly have they 
kept to their determination. 

Here we may call the attention of the reader 
to one particularly noticeable feature of the 
manner in which the Sisterhood have con- 
ducted the affairs, not only of the head, or 
Clerkenwell establishment, but of the Orphan- 
age aswell. In their organization may not 
only be detected the kindly feeling of good, 
womanly impulse, but an amount of shrewd 
common-sense and economical science in 
management fully equal to that of any institu- 
tion of the kind in England. 

The Orphanage building itself is in every 
respect deserving of the highest praise. It 
is of handsome elevation, and yet no money 
has been squandered on it; although, at the 
same time, it might be enlarged for the 
accommodation of more pupils, did the 
funds of the Sisterhood allow the expendi- 
ture, 

It would be difficult to suggest to visitors, 
residing in Bournemouth, a more pleasant 
method of passing a few hours on a fine 
afternoon than a visit to the Sisterhood’s 
Orphanage at Boscombe, that is, judging from 
our own experience in the matter. Nor need 
they fear any difficulty on their arrival, for 
nothing could be more courteous or obliging 
than the reception they are likely to meet 
with. On reaching the building, we expressed 
to an attendant our wish to inspect the Or- 
phanage, and a few minutes afterwards the 
Sister Superior appeared, and kindly offered 
to conduct us over the whole building, invit- 
ing us, at the time, to ask any questions we 
pleased, and she would candidly answer 
them. Our first visit was to the children’s 
dormitories, which were not only large and 
well ventilated, but over the whole a scrupu- 
lous cleanliness was apparent, which would 
not have done any discredit to the best regu- 
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lated household in England. 
ventilation was perfect in every respect; the 
greater portion of the windows opening to 
the southward, so as to catch the pure breeze 
from the sea, 

We afterwards visited the schoolrooms, 
where we found the greater portion of the 
children at their lessons, The girls in the 


institution, the Sister informed us, average | 
irom three to sixteen or seventeen years of 


age, all entering when very young. And 
here a very gratifying 
notice, among the orphans, the valuable 
restorative effects produced by cleanliness, 
regularity of living, good feeding, and kind 
attention in remedying the constitutional 
weakness occasioned by poverty, misery, and 
destitution. The younger class, averaging 
from three to five years of age, were seated 
together in a department by themselves. 
Many of these children, especially those from 
three to four years of age, showed evident 
signs of lack of vital stamina, this deficiency 
becoming less apparent in children a year 
orso older. One of the younger especially 
attracted our attention. In point of size 
she rather resembled a somewhat emaciated 
full-grown infant, but yet we found she was 
four years of age. On speaking to her, how- 
ever, we discovered she was exceedingly in- 
telligent, and answered clearly the different 
questions we put to her, and yet she was 
so small, that, without any exaggeration, she 
might almost have joined the party of Ameri- 
can Midgets at present exhibiting in Picca- 
dilly. On inquiring into her history, we found 
that she had fortunately come under the 
notice of one of the medical officers in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, whoeasily perceiving that 
the emaciated condition of the poor little crea- 
ture was due rather to the effects of privation 
than any congenital peculiarity, made interest 
with some benevolent ladies, and the result 
was that the child was placed under the care of 
the Sisterhood in the Boscombe Orphanage. 
Small as she was at the time we saw her, we 
found that she had already considerably im- 
proved in health and strength ; and the Sisters 
considered that she gave good promise of 
recovering from the effects of deprivations 
suffered in her earlier childhood. 

We were now introduced to a number of 
other girls, averaging from eight to fourteen 
years of age, who, under the care of two 
Sisters, were busily engaged with their 
studies. The school itself, we were in- 
formed, was under Government supérvision, 
and the testimonials received from the 
inspector or examiner were of the most satis- 


Moreover, the | factory description. 


All the children ap- 
peared happy and contented. And _ here 
another circumstance was noticeable respect- 
ing the sanitary and hygienic arrangements 
of the Orphanage. The healthy, well-fed 
appearance of the elder girls contrasted 
strongly with the debility apparent among 
those under five years of age. On making 
inquiries of our kind conductress as to the 
particular course of education they received, 


| and for what occupations they were intended 


feature was to | 





when they left the institution, we were told 
that the whole of the girls were trained 
primarily for domestic service. At the same 
time, by way of encouragement to them in 
their school duties, any of them who showed 
a marked aptitude for study were brought 
up as pupil teachers or nursery governesses. 
The little ones under five years of age are 
ranked by the Sisters as infants, and for these 
there are special nursery arrangements ; and 
by performance of these duties some of the 
elder girls get their first training as nurse- 
maids. Inthe schoolroom they continue till 
they are about fourteen years of age, when 
they are drafted off into the industrial class, 
in which they are trained as laundry-maids, 
parlour-maids, nurses, house-maids, scullery- 
maids, and good plain needle-women. 

We next visited the apartments of the 
industrials, where we found them, perhaps 
thirty in number, employed in different 
household occupations, all under the super- 
vision of the Sisters. 

The only two paid officials in the institution 
are the head laundry-maid (who, from the 
manner she trained up her pupils, might 
almost be termed a professor of the handi- 
craft) and, we believe, the cook ; but in this 
last case we are not quite certain whether that 
duty was not performed by one of the Sisters. 
The laundry itself was a perfect model of its 
kind, every appliance, such as drying-closets, 
ironing-stoves, and every other appurtenance 
requisite, being there in abundance, but 
which we will not attempt minutely to de- 
scribe, as. very likely we might fail to do 
them justice. One attribute, however, con- 
nected with this part of the establishment, 
as with the kitchen and scullery, should be 
noticed—an amount of cleanliness and regu- 
larity it would be difficult indeed to surpass. 

In the girls themselves, both of the in- 
dustrial classes as well as the elder children 
in the schoolroom, not the slightest trace of 
the privations they had suffered in their early 
infancy was to be detected. A more healthy, 
cheerful, and. respectable body of girls it 
would be impossible to meet with in any class 
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of society, no matter how elevated ; and, 
together with the moral and religious train- 
ing they receive in the Orphanage home, they 
possess the highest recommendation for 
respectable domestic service. For this, also, 
their personal appearance and bearing, apart 
from other considerations, are greatly in 
their favour. Like most other girls brought 
up in charitable institutions, there is a vast 
difference in their bearing from that of pauper 
children. Kindly as these may be treated 
in the union workhouse, they wear, when 
they leave it, the unmistakable stamp of the 
“Poor Law” about them. A sort of cowed 
expression is peculiar to them, notwithstand- 
ing the considerate treatment they, as a 
rule, receive from the guardians and. the 
officials of the workhouse, which takes a long 
time thoroughly to eradicate. The children 
from Orphanages, especially those under 
the government of Sisterhoods or associa- 
tions of ladies, no matter of what religious 
creed or denomination, wear the appearance 
and manners of the offspring of respect- 
able working women, thoroughly modest and 
obedient, yet without any unnatural timidity 
or servility. 

On asking the Sister the almost needless 
question whether she found any difficulty in 


procuring these girls appointments in respect- 
able families, she answered, “‘ None whatever.” 
The great difficulty and anxiety this Sister- 
hood experienced was in finding funds for 
the children’s maintenance while under their 
care, as well as for the cost of their outfit 
when they left them, which generally averaged 


from £3 to £5. On going deeper into the 
question of finance, we were informed that a 





considerable proportion of the children were 
maintained from the private funds of the 
Sisterhood and their friends, without any 
direct appeal to the public at large. The 
rest, however, were maintained from sub- 
scriptions they received, their cost per head 
averaging about £12 perannum. Remem- 
bering at the moment that every child in the 
London district pauper schools averaged an 
expenditure, including house-rent and esta- 
blishment charges, of about £28 per annum, 
we expressed some surprise at the very 
moderate sum which was required for the 
maintenance of these orphans; but the 
reply we received soon set the difficulty at 
rest. In the £12 named was not included 
either the labour or maintenance of the 
seventeen Sisters themselves, their services 
being perfectly gratuitous; neither did it 
include the value of the work of the 
elder girls in their attendance on those 
who were younger and incapable of work. 
Again, some small contribution to the 
relief of the expenditure was made by 
taking in washing from some families in the 
neighbourhood, but hardly to the extent 
which the Sisters had hoped for. There 
were also many other things needed, had 
they the funds for the purpose, such as the 
enlargement of the building, so as to receive 
a greater number of orphans, the erection 
of a chapel, the present being inconveniently 
crowded, and other improvements too nume- 
rous to mention. ‘The Sisters, however, live 
in hope, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that any of our readers who may visit the 
institution will not only join in that hope, 
but will very possibly assist in its fulfilment. 
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ryote kindly official reminders, I 

have, not without excuse, long delayed 
my appendix to the Anatomy of Noise. 
During the last six months, scribbling Eng- 
land has been interviewing on paper a great 
man dead ; and I have taken refuge in the 
_ golden silence about which he, through twenty 
volumes, magnificently thunders. Let us 
now return to some inadequately denounced 
offences of the tongue against the repose of 
soul and body which everything in this age 
conspires to “abolish or destroy.” Chief 
of these are falking mischievously, talking 
too loud, and talking too much. We have 





not here to do with famous criminals, veno- 
mous Preachers of charity, uproarious Acvo- 
cates of calm, incontinent Apostles of self- 
restraint. Slander, figured among the Greeks 
as Argus with the eyes, by Virgil as the lying 
Fame, immortalised in the days of Elizabeth 
as the hunt of Sir Caledore, is too dread a 
monster for our homely prose. ‘“ Few and 
weary,” says Macaulay, “are they who are 
in at the death of the Blatant Beast.” “None 
are they,” respond the more faithful Spen- 
serians, for, in troth, he never dies, but finds, 
when chased from court to camp, a last 
refuge—and here the old poet himself grows 
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libellous—among the clergy. So vast, so 
various, so well-worn a theme we resign to 
the epics and master satirists from Homer 
to Thackeray. 
“ Tenui musam meditamur avena.” 

Vanish from our thoughts Thersites, Iachimo, 
Iago, Spartan Ephors, Spanish Inquisitors, 
Hyperborean priests “ writ large,” jealousies 
of ministers or minstrels, or queens with 
daggers and poisoned fangs—our concern is 
with the petty pests, the thorns and nettles 
of life, from which nor stainless orthodoxy, 
nor Alpine morals, nor the most irreproach- 
able dulness, can set us free. 

There is a principle of “ practical reason” 
—as momentous as any set forth from Konigs- 
berg—that the air by which we breathe and 
hear is no man’s property, but a public herit- 
age; to be used, as the Roman state jugera, 
or any other park or “common,” under 
restrictions, and abused “ under penalties.” 
We have no more right to mess it by dis- 
cordant sounds than to defile it by evil odours ; 
and taking too large a share of it is a usurpa- 
tion. But the unwritten laws of the air, 


unlike the written laws of the land and water, 
are constantly violated with impunity. Inca- 
pable of rhetoric on so grave a matter, I 
cling to logical divisions. 


Robbery of the 
atmosphere assumes two forms: the vibra- 
tions we make in it may be too rapid, ze. we 
may ¢alk too loud, or they may be too con- 
tinuous, z.¢. we may ¢alk too much. 

I. Custom—mostly foolish—has drawn a 
line on the first head, which is theoretically 
indefensible. No ordinary single man or 
solitary woman would be allowed to stand, 
in any public street or square, and roar like a 
bull, or howl like a dog at the moon, without 
being summarily consigned to an asylum or 
a penitentiary. Yet a child may do this, 
or an adult pretending to sing, and human 
beings, passing from place to place in troops, 
may, without a thought of “ compensation,” 
make almost any amount of disturbance. 
Witness a nocturnal gathering of Scotch 
students in the state and stage at which they 
ask their “trusty friens” to gie them a han’ ; 
or a band of Burschen—be it three or more 
— illustrated by cuts, coming over the Rhine, 
and bellowing, with every mark of atrocious 
hilarity— 

“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin; ”’ 
or half-a-dozen Berlin bagmen, on the ascent 
of a wood one hundred feet high, imitating 
the Swiss “‘jodel,” their great hearts inspired 
by the Panteutonic faith, “iiber allen Gipfeln 
ist Bier.” Vainly we seek to escape from 





these tortures by a practice of what the old 
English texts, with which we are pelted by 
“nests of ninnies” called Societies, expres- 
sively term “ stay-at-homitiveness :” for they 
besiege our windows and waylay our thresh- 
olds; nor in flight, for, like care, they 
pursue us over land and sea. “ Adsum qui 
patior.” I am here, during my yearly fruit- 
less summer quest of a month’s serenity, in 
a little “ bad” place, called Wittekind, where 
there are no apparent distractions to study 
and meditation and the life-work of the 
analysis of “ social plagues ;” none without, 
but the earliest pipe of terribly wide awakened 
birds, and the morning mutterings of a third- 
rate band., I have fled from the neighbour- 
ing camp and college, from torch processions, 
from sang-vereins, from the rushing to and 
fro of kellners with raw ham and kraut, 
from the beating of clothes to death, at 
five P.M. in the hotel garden, and the rum- 
bling in front of interminable waggons over 
intolerable stones, from the detestable tramp 
of infantry and the hideous clatter of cavalry, 
to what seemed a little earthly paradise. I 
have, and at a reasonable rate, pleasant 
rooms, neat, clean, looking over trees and 
greenery, far from the yelp of dog or poultry’s 
scream, The air is good, the table sufficient. 
What more would I have? On either side 
of my “ himmel-ruhig zimmer,” so designated 
by a most respectable landlord, there are 
indelicately delicate doors, througi which, if 
I chose to listen, I could hear my neighbours 
brush their hair. To the right there is com- 
parative peace, for the bachelor invalid on 
that side gives no supper parties, and only 
his cough is troublesome ; but left-wards, to 
my undoing, are ensconced a Frau and two 
Fraiileins, with lung-power such as, in their 
sex, is only found in this country. The 
Germans are a great people, and they know 
it, and they let you know that they know it. 
I do not gainsay it; have never, with our 
immaculate Sfectator, begrudged the fruit of 
their victories “after Sedan,” and would not 
take shares in any stock of “revanche” for 
single-handed France. But they want to be 
told, from a friendly source, a few home 
truths—e,g., that they should spend a little 
less money on their cannon and more on their 
drains ; that they should cease to label red 
vinegar with the names of the choicest vintages 
of Bordeaux ; that about Shakespeare they 
have published nonsense enough ; and that, 
to be agreeable, their language requires to be 
spoken softly. The North Germans do not 
speak it softly. Lord Byron’s somewhat 
exacting desire never to see women eat would, 
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in these parts, have been defensible; he 
might have added a wish never to hear them 
talk. We must, of course, believe in all the 
poets say. I never question the self-abnega- 
tion of Goethe or the realism of Schiller, and 
have always fought for Heinrich Heine as 
the purest of lyrists and the truest of friends. 
Undoubtedly, Gretchen is still somewhere 
warbling at her wheel, and Ottilie paddling 
in her lake, and Amalia lingering in her 
grove, and the Fischermadchen bringing her 
boat to land. But a malign influence has 
stood between me and those “ creatures of 
the element,” my unhappy experience having 
more often suggested the virago of the Niebe- 
lungen Lied, who, when her bridegroom 
threatened to be refractory, swung him up, 
in a manner to satisfy Miss Becker herself, 
on a peg on the wall. My left-ward friends 
. have voices neither “low nor sweet,” more 
like the rattle of needle-guns around Metz 
than “winds in summer sighing.” At table 
they use their knives for forks, and their 
toothpicks lavishly; but I am thought a 
brute for saying they shriek like wood cats, 
yelp like spoilt poodles, and laugh like 
demented apes. They begin soon, and end 
late. I do not rise with the lark; they do. 
I have no objection to lie down with the 


lamb ; they have ; and for the last three days 
my favourite sleep is away in the “Ewig- 


keit.” It is broken, at six, by the clatter 
of spoons, “ach gott,”. “ach ‘so,” “ natiir- 
lich,” “schon,” “dazu,” “‘unglaublich,” “aber 
nein,” &c., &c., and a constant crescendo, 
through every false note of the gamut, of 
ja, ja, Ja. "Tis the ugliest word in Europe, 
and I cannot conceive any circumstance 
under which it can be seductive. ‘“ Then 
lay your hand in mine, dear, and gently 
whisper JA!” When their conversation— 
which I am compelled to pronounce deficient 
in substantial variety—flags, they take to 
reading aloud their national literature, from 
some German Hannah More, hitting the final 
abs as witha fist, or exploding them as froma 
revolver. In the Curhaus there is a notice, 
“Children who cannot play are forbidden to 
play on these pianos.” Why should people 
who cannot read aloud be allowed to do it? 
I have tried to stifle them by reciting the most 
objectionable verses of Heine’s “ Deutsch- 
land.” They don’t understand it. I shall 
be driven to try the adventures of Herr 
Schnabelwopski. The German women may 
be the most virtuous in the world, but they 
are the noisiest, and I am scarce in love with 
them. 

II. The cacoethes scribendi, it has been 





remarked, is a spirit that will not forth even 
by prayer and fasting—on the part of the 
readers. The cacoethes loquendi is worse. 
Readers can fast. Whatis it to me that every 
hour emits a slushy sermon, tract, or speech ; 
that every day brings forth a lady novelist 
with the same old plot, sentimental passion, 
and stale morality, and every week another 
neo-Oxford poet with a new meaningless 
jingle of equally jaded and often happily 
incredible immoralities? I know that every- 
thing worth saying, permitted to be said in 
English, has been said a hundred times; and, 
save for information, am resolved to read no 
more. But when my friend calls I cannot 
always be “from home.” If I am dining, 
or bathing, or merely “out,” he will wait till 
I am ready, or return; he “ wants to have a 
talk,” ze he is resolved for three stricken 
hours to make me listen to him, and suc- 
ceeds in destroying my whole day’s work. I 
fidget on my chair; he {is glued to his, he 
has actually scooped it out. I pace the 
room like a hyena, he follows me up and 
down. I assent to every platitude or para- 
dox, profess my ignorance of politics and art, 
my utter indifference to the “welfare of the 
people.” ’Tis idle; he wé// inform me. I 
have a headache—a talk will do me good. 
I am busy—he affects to move, but returns 
from the doorway, hat in hand, to renew ‘his 
tale. 

Of much speaking there are, of course, 
many sorts: serious, silly, pedantic, vacuous, 
on a hobby or acrobatic. The least fa- 
tiguing of incessant speakers are perhaps 
those who talk mere nonsense, for you can 
abstract your thoughts from their babble, and, 
in the last extremity, they can without loss. 
be somewhat rudely dismissed. To this 
class belong Jacks of all trades ; poetasters ; 
people who scamp their work, quit their posts 
and run screeching over the country ; privi- 
leged buffoons at more than with whom 
audiences laugh. Persons of this description 
do not wait for invitations. They invite 
themselves. If you are a timid man, leave the 
house ; if you have heart, for future peace, say, 
pointblank, you won’t have them. Hobby- 
riders have been such frequent butts that 
they require few words. Most of them are 
amusing, sometimes instructive, for a day, 
intolerable for a year. The sub-species are 
various ; ranging from metaphysicians, gram- 
marians, men of science, and specialists who 
have made one author “the study of their 
lives,” down to Philanthropists, among whom 
advocates of “The Higher Education of 
Women,” sanitary reformers, and teetotalers 
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are the worst. I have known one whose whole 
being centred on an article of household fur- 
niture represented by the initials of a great 
London district ; another, who found himself 
sent into the world to prove that the wines of 
Scripture were unfermented. One must not 
blame these people ; they are no more respon- 
sible for their disease than for colour-blind- 
ness ; but they are unprofitable, and, however 
hard it may seem, must be sternly cut. 

Far more formidable and difficult to deal 
with is the accomplished and able friend 
who has been bitten by the tarantula of talk, 
who speaks well, nay even brilliantly, but will 
never cease. With him you cannot dream, 
for he is as sharp as a needle, and will haul 
you up with a question. You must listen, 
and it is the most exhausting process in the 
world. His conversation, so to miscall it, 
where you have rarely one word in ten, isa 
continuous cataract of intelligence ; his com- 
pany a tension of all the nerves. He knows 
most things, and is a caustic critic of all he 
knows. Start a subject on which’ you can 
get the wind of him, he will adraitly waive it, 
and spring on any one of half-a-dozen others 
on which he can bowl you out. When he 
visits, he announces his advent by half a page 
before he has paid the cab-fare. When he 
invites, you must be prepared to be pumped 
upon at meals ; while he eats, as a mere by- 
play, by intermittent mouthfuls. He has no 
hobbies and no vices, his master passion, 
like that of 2 confirmed drunkard, devours the 
rest. Sober, steadfast, and inexorable, he 
is a glutton only of speech, a dipsomaniac of 








his own wit. To live with him is to undergo 
a perpetual humiliation, as of one being ex- 
amined without being allowed to answer. 
He hovers about you like a midge, and 
weaves webs around you like a spider. A 
walk together is no relief; march you ever so 
fast, he turns sideways and syringes your 
ears with sound, till to the reeling brain the 
very trees seem to have St. Vitus’s dance. 
If on a sunset evening, you become exas- 
perated and exclaim, “ Yes, yes, yES, but 
be quiet and look at these hills,” you have 
done yourself a lasting injury, for he is 
a friend to be relied on to see to your Estate, 
when you come tothe premature decay he 
is unconsciously accelerating. There is no 
escape from this talker but in prevention ; by 
posting scouts at the windows to warn of his 
approach, when you must bolt through the 
back door, and leap over stone walls or 
ditches, or anything, for an hour of peace. 

Finally, let us venture to remark that what 
was a forgivable flaw in Ben Jonson and 
Samuel Johnson (in so many respects 
strangely allied), in Coleridge, and Macaulay, 
and Carlyle, is in ordinary mortals an un- 
pardonable sin, an offence against the ele- 
ments of manners; that we are no more 
entitled to seize our neighbour's share of an 
afternoon than his share of a good dish at a 
table d’héte; that all civilised conversation 
demands reciprocity, the capacity to listen 
as well as to speak, and a respect for the 
laws of the game. 


Wittekind, Halle, 
July, 1881, 


J. NICHOL. 





THREE BURDENS. 


if Sy burden of Life——Hours of pain, 
Strong struggles for victories vain, 
Dull doom of dust to dust again, 
A ship of insecurity 
On stormy sea. 


The burden of Love.—A bright morn, 

That looks its loveliest at its dawn. 

Ah, better had it ne’er been born ! 
For soon drive mists of misery 
O’er darkened sea. 


The burden of Christ.—Blinding tears, 
A longing and love through long years, 
A firm, faithful front to all fears— 
Then glorious eternity 
Of golden sea ! 


H. 
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“ Thou’rt main glad to see thy daddy again, I’ll be bound.” 


SYLVESTER WAINE. 


A Story of Pit Perils. 
By LADY VERNEY, AvutTuHor oF ‘‘ STONE EDGE,” ETC. 


« 


. ELL, Alice, and I thowt as ye’d niver 

come home! and me that has been 
master and missus, cook and housewife this 
six days, and long enow too! I’ve bin a- 
lookin’ for thee this hour and more, and now 
it's got so late that I mun be off to th’ pit 
in a jiffy,” said Sylvester Waine, standing at 
XXII—59 


the door of his cottage on the hills with his 
arms akimbo, and looking down on his wife 
and child who came hurrying up the stone 
steps which led to it. He was a powerful 
| well-knit fellow, very strongly built, with a 
pleasant cheery look in his light blue eyes 
| and hale brown face. “ If it hadn’t been that 
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the garden were gotten that uproarious as 
I’ve bin a smartish while over it, I should ha’ 
bin gone by now!” he went on. 

“Well, and it zs hard as ye should fling it 
at me like that! me that niver has an ‘ out!’ 
And poor mother praying and plaguing like 
anythink for us to stop a bit longer, and 
Amy Jane frettin’ and fractious at goin’ away, 
and me so bad ’ith head all the while, and 
the carrier’s cart late, and so long on the road 
coming,” replied Mrs. Waine, getting her 
breath with difficulty as she flung herself 
down on the first chair inside the door, and 
began to lay aside the mass of baskets, bags, 
and bundles with which she had laden her- 
self. 

She was a fair, slender, pretty-looking 
woman, but the delicate features were sharp 
in cut and in expression. She had a hand- 
kerchief tied over her head, and looked out 
of health, so that the charitably disposed 
might credit some of the asperity to the body 
instead of the spirit ; it is very difficult some- 
times to allot the blame justly between the 
two partners in that very complex concern. 

“Well, if there be a knife to handle, I 
know who’s certain sure for to tak’ hold on’t 
by th’ blade,” muttered Sylvester. He had 


‘ not intended to reproach her, but had simply 


been showing his fondness for his wife and 
child’s company, ‘ but I do put my foot in it 
most times, to be sure!” he thought. 

The “tyranny of the weak over the 
strong,” which Mr. Helps talks of, is never 
greater than with a sharp-tempered, weakly, 
industrious woman over a good-tempered 
giant in strength. 

“Well my little mayd,” said he, turning 
to the pretty little four-year old, who, with 
a three-cornered blue handkerchief pinned 
neatly under her chin, and just covering her 
round bare folded arms, stood looking like a 
Sir Joshua picture, with the beautiful Cupid’s 
bow of her red lips, and large dark eyes like 
her mother’s. “Thou’rt main glad to see 
thy daddy again, I'll be bound,” and he lifted 
her high up in the air and kissed the little 
rosebud mouth. 

“T’ve dot such a booful kitting in the 
basket, as granny giv’ me, on’y she scrat’s so, 
and won’t do nothing as I want!” said the 
child confidentially, after an ecstatic embrace 
of his great shock head with both her arms, 
as she sat triumphantly on his shoulder. 

“Dunnot ye dirt her clean pinner, Syl,” 
said his wife sharply, looking disrespectfully 
at his clay-covered working clothes ; “ and 
Amy Jane, I wonna ha’ ye messin’ yer new 
shawl like that, what yer aunty giv’ ye.” 





Syl put the child down. 

“ Well, I will say thou’rt a rum’un, missus, 
and hast a will o’ thy own, and scrat’s too like 
the kit. What harm can I do the child wi’ 
a little clean dirt, I wonder!” 

“ It’s well as I’m come home, sin’ you’re 
so fond o’ dirt;” said his wife, cynically, 
‘and the house is that black, as all the pigs 
i’ th’ parish might ha’ been bidin’ here, routin’ 
and ramblin’; and ther’s the nozzle of the 
little black teapot broke, andthe sofee 
cushion tore a’ to bits!” she added, as her 
quick eye for grievances took in the situa- 
tion. 

“There’s not a penn’oth o’ damage done, 
when all’s said,” answered Syl, impenitently, 
“and the teapot were cracked afore. Get 
thee a new ’un,-"taynt any great odds.” 

“A fool and his money’s soon parted! 
Where would you ha’ been, I'd like to know, 
if I went on wastin’ yer substance wi’ break- 
in’ and tearin’ like that? I do b’lieve as 
ye’d see a’ them nice things a-goin’ to rack 
and ruin, and yer,wife and child lyin’ dead 
at yer feet, and you care no more nor the 
door stoup, wi’ a smile of yer face a’ the 
while !” 

“T might as well ha’ been at the Blue 
Lion for any good I gets here,” answered 
Syl, angrily. “I hadn’t not got but five 
minutes, and they’re gone wi’ yer pitchen’ 
into me like this here. And now you'll be 
shut on me and ha’ yer own ways and wel- 
come.” 

“And a good job too as ye should go! 
Yer room’s better nor yer company, wi’ the 
floor in that there mess ; what it ’ill tak’ me 
days and days for to scrub and scrape the 
stones clean agin !” 

“‘There’s Charley Mowbray a-passin’—it’s 
full late. Ill be bound e don’t get such a 
trimmin’ from his missus any day!” and Syl, 
lighting his pipe, rushed hurriedly out of the 
house, and holloaing after his mate, who 
paused for a moment and looked round. 

Charley was a little older than Sylvester,. 
taller and thinner, with better features and a 
more considering face, but without the care- 
less daring of the other man’s looks. 

“Well, so yer missus have a-got home 
agin! I heerd her tonguebanging o’ ye as I 
cum past the house,” said Charley, smiling. 

“1 minds I were that fond on her when 
we were coortin’ as I could ha’ eaten her!” 
replied Syl. 

** And you almost wish ye had, whiles, I’ll 
be bound!” laughed the other. 
“‘She’s that nagging, while, for a matter o’ 
nowt, as I’m like to be no end riled, But 
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she’s sorry after, and hurts hersen more by 
half nor she hurts me—and when all’s said, 
she’s as gcod an ’ooman as lives, and ’ud give 
her very life for me and the child, I do 
b’lieve,” answered Sylvester, with rather a 
sigh. 

He and his mate were “sinkers,” that is, 


workers in the deep shaft which was being ; 





carried out to reach the coal measures in the | 


colliery lately opened above. ‘The seams lay 
at a great depth, if they existed at all except 
in hope, and the work went on day and 
night, with shifts every eight hours, without 
rest or pause between. 

“‘T’ve been thinkin’,” observed Charley, 
as the two men trudged rapidly up the hill, 
“ that if that there gearing ayn’t looked to we 
shall ha’ summut wrong, and there hasn’t 
been no mischief i’ th’ pit sin’ the first turf 
were turned, and that’s what can’t be said of 
a many, not all round.” 

“You just hold your tongue about not 
havin’ no mishaps. ’Tis as it is,” answered 
Sylvester, with thé strong unspoken supersti- 
tion against praising one’s work or glorifying 
one’s good luck, common to almost all nations 
and times. 

The belief takes different forms, but the 
foundation is the same, whether in the old 
Roman with his amulet rings, the Mahometan 
with his fear of bewitching an object by 
admiring it, or King Ferdinand of Naples 
crooking his fingers in his pocket against 
the “ evil eye.” 

In the sudden increase of the population 
caused by the growing colliery, house-room 
was difficult to find, and the men’s two cot- 
tages stood at a little distance from the 
village, on the side of a slope in the still un- 
spoiled country. 

At the end of the quiet little valley with a 
small river flowing through it, which was the 
image of peace of the old English north- 
country type—the gable-ended stone cot- 
tages, with their red-tiled roofs, built at every 
possible angle and height, which straggled ir- 
regularly up and down to the four-roads-meet, 
where stood the remains of a battered old 
market cross, a few farm-houses, the grey 
tower of the old church, all had continued 
exactly as they were for centuries, with a sort 
of quiet prosperity which the older inhabi- 
tants were very unwilling to exchange for the 
ugly black settlement and the town which, 
if all went well, was likely to succeed to the 
tranquil little out-of-the-way quaintnesses of 
‘Peaceful Playford,” as the place had been 
fondly called by the natives. 

‘A little farther on, at the turn where the 





two cottages stood, the valley was closed by 
a steep bit of rocky hillside, clothed with 
copsewood, while the hedges were full of tall 
trees. It was a bright, still October day, and 
the world had the peculiar brilliancy which 
it shows when no stormy weather has yet 
brought down the leaves before they have had 
time to change. ‘Trees and hillsides, copses 
and hedges seemed trying to outvie each other 
during the brief moments of gorgeous colour- 
ing which intervene at their best before winter 
has stripped the woods, and “bare ruined 
choirs, where late the sweet birds sang,” are 
all that remains for the rest of the year. 

The tall elms were of the brightest sunny 
yellow, which, in the level rays of the after- 
noon sun, seemed literally to light up the land- 
scape with a golden glory—the brown reds 
and tawny orange of the beech and oak in the 
copses, the olive green and russet purple of 
the stems in the hedges, touched up here and 
there with the scarlet coral of the hips and 
the crimson of the thorn berries, and a great 
deep blue-black yew at the other end of the 
scale of colour, made the richest possible sym- 
phony of warm hues. But there is a sort of 
sadness in such a strange wealth of beauty, 
blooming into sudden and transitory glory, 
only to fall and perish almost before one has 
had time to realise its excessive brilliancy, 
and which the touch of the lightest wind 
brings down and destroys before one’s very 
eyes. 

The change was great when the two men 
reached the works of the embryo pit. There 
the hummocky ground was stripped of every 
green thing, and in its place was covered 
with balks of timber, lumps of stone, heaps 
of brick, iron, coal—everything in short 
that was ugliest and most useful. It was a 
strange contrast to Nature’s handiworks which 
they had just left behind them. There was 
a ceaseless noise of the engines in the sheds 
for the boilers, and from the great drum 
round which the iron rope was coiled, which, 
turning slowly and steadily in its ceaseless 
toil, brought up the tub sometimes with the 
“stuff” as it was dug out, sometimes the 
men going up and down, and most serious 
of its labour, a part of the water which would 
otherwise “drown them” all out. All was 
black with smoke from the tall chimney, still 
solitary, but soon to be joined by many 
brothers if the pit turned out a success. 

The two men in their muddy flannels were 
joined by a third, when, furnished each with a 
lamp, they got into the great bucket which 
swung at the end of a rope of twisted steel, 
and were let down the deep, dark well of the 
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shaft, the water dripping round them and 
shining on the walls, as the lamplight touched 
fitfully here and there on their descent to the 
workings far below. 

There is a kind of gambling interest in the 
miner’s calling, and the utter uncertainty of 
the depth at which coal will be reached ; 
the varying thickness of the overlying beds, 
which cannot even be guessed at beforehand, 
making it impossible to predict whether the 
same seam which has been found at a hun- 
dred yards’ depth in one place, may not have 
sunk four hundred more a couple of miles 
farther on. Sylvester was a rude geologist 
after his own fashion, and he had watched the 
succession of the beds, the inclination of the 
strata, the lie of the water-bearing measures, 
with an appreciation as keen and intelligent 
of the chances of the pit as that of any of the 
masters or managers. Months, and even 
years, had now gone on, and still no coal 
had been found. But the rocky bed through 
which they had been cutting had just changed 
its quality, and hopes were high as to what 
was at hand. 

“See thee, ’tant sandy at all isn’t this here,” 
said Syl, putting a piece to his tongue, the 
approved way of testing.its quality. 

Twice already they had believed them- 
selves on the point of finding the coal, and 
twice the wayward strata had seemed to dis- 
appear almost under their very feet. A 
“fault” had been found, dislocating their 
order—a bed of promising appearance which 
they reached proved only to be a film not 
two feet thick, and not worth working. Baf- 
fled once more, they had begun sinking 
again with renewed energy. At length all 
the indications were looking favourable; they 
seemed on the very eve of the discovery so 
long delayed, so anxiously sought after, pro- 
vided for with such abundant patience, fore- 
thought, and resource. 

“I do b’lieve as we’re upon it this time!” 
said Sylvester eagerly, as he hacked away 
with redoubled vigour. The heat below, at 
that depth, and in such a confined place, was 
great, and they were all working naked up- 
wards from the waist. The faint light of the 
lanterns fell on the brawny limbs, in violent 
action, of the three men. They looked like 
the strange underground delvers and Trolls 
of the old Norse mythology, who are always 
at work, we all know, “ digging gold and silver 
treasure,’—not more valuable, however, than 
our modern edition of it. 

Charley was preparing the hole for a blast, 
and inflicting such strokes with his great 
mallet on the iron drill held by the third 





man, as would have made a novice wince— 
for a single hair’s-breadth on either side the 
direct stroke would have hopelessly smashed 
the hand holding it. 

“We've a-gotten the fuse in deep this 
turn ; powder’ll make a fine play in them 
measures to-night,” said he cheerfully. And 
he broke across the impress of a fossil fern- 
leaf, which had fallen on the black mud of 
some primeval marsh, who can tell how many 
eons of years ago? It still preserved every 
delicate little nerve and vein of its structure, 
unharmed even by the pressure of hundreds 
of feet of rock and clay overlying it for so 
many ages—as perfect as when iiving and 
growing in the old tropical forest—perhaps 
shaken off by some gigantic flying lizard 
with a long neck (and a long name), its com- 
panion when alive in that far passed-away 
world. 

“T’ll tak’ yon home to my missus,” said 
Sylvester, as the broken nodule fell at his 
feet, and putting it into his trousers pocket. 
“She likes them things, she do.” He wanted 
peace at home, and it is easier for the one 
who is not in the. wrong to make advances, 
as he dimly felt, though he could not be said 
to think it. 

So in the dark pit the pecking and picking 
was going on cheerily. 

Mrs. Waine had remained at her door, 
gazing after her husband’s retreating figure. 
Her conscience smote her; she had spoiled 
the only few moments she could have had 
with him that evening, and all his pleasure in 
the return of his child. And this after she 
had her own ploy and her “ out in comfort!” 
She cared for him very much in her own way. 
She “ washed and mended him” to the envy 
of the neighbours ; she cooked and cleaned, 
she knitted and sewed better than any of the 
wives round, but she could not keep her 
temper or curb her tongue. 

“ And when I’d a bought him an ounce o’ 
the best baccy as could be bought for money, 
and him that wouldn’t wait!” she murmured 
discontentedly, disguising to herself the truth 
as to the cause of his going away so sud- 
denly, as we are all apt to do, though a 
speech of her mother’s rang in the ear of her 
memory—‘ An ounce o’ good temper, lass, 
*Il match the best baccy as ever were growed, 
even to a man’s thinkin’, and that’s saying a 
very deal.” 

The thought made her so cross that even 
little Amy Jane, the apple of her eye, came 
in for a cuff and a slap as she took off the 
child’s holiday garments, and laid by the 
admired blue shawl with anxious care in a 
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great black oak press, shining with elbow 
polish, whose deep recesses, inlaid doors, 
carved brackets, and twisted pilasters, would 
have won a very golden opinion in Wardour 
Street if ever it had found its way there. 

“JT mun ready up a bit, afore Syl comes 
home agin,” thought she, as she began to 
sweep and tidy, with an anxious feeling of 
desiring to make atonement ; which, however, 
took the form of doing what was congenial 
to herself, not quite what the wrong-doing 
would have demanded. She fetched some 
water from a little runnel which came flashing 
out of the hillside at the foot of the steps and 
ran into a small rocky basin overshadowed by 
two old hanging wych elms, in such a vesture 
of green and gold (the elm often keeps its 
leaves both changed and unchanged on to- 
gether for some time) as would be pro- 
nounced almost too gorgeous for “ good 
taste,” by the present votaries of couleurs dé- 
graaés in dress. 

Presently she perceived that her neigh- 
bour was following her from the cottage 
above. “I canna do no cleaning to-night,” 
thought she, discontentedly, as Mrs. Mow- 
bray drew near. She was a large comfortable- 
looking woman, with a slow smile and deli- 
berate speech, which often tried Alice’s quick 
temper. 

“ Charley’s off to the pit,” said she, as she 
came in, “and the boys is not yet come 
home. I seen thee comin’ ower th’ nob a 
while back, and says I to mysen, I'll e’en tak’ 
me bit o’ sewin’, and hear how thee’st fared, 
and how’s thee mother, and what thee’st done, 
and all about it.” 

Alice would have much preferred having 
out her humours and her tidyings to herself, 
and was rather short in her answers; but 
Zilpah Mowbray was used to her ways, and 
was far too kind-hearted and good-natured to 
be rebuffed or snuffed out easily. 

“‘ They says there’s been a biler busted at 
Exton, and two men killed. All and over 
that leg were broke at the Alport mine. I 
dunna know wher’ there’s been such a many 
accidents as this turn. The Lord be praised 
as we has been spared,” said Mrs. Mowbray, 
settling herself complacently for a good talk 
in the corner of the great old settle, the 
sofa, which is to be found in all north 
‘country cottages. A little spice of incident 
and danger is agreeable in the rather over- 
quiet of village life, even for the most kindly 
disposed, if it does not happen among one’s 
own friends and belongings. ‘I did hear as 
the man’s head were quite cut open, and a 
place as long as my arm on his leg. You 
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didna come across any as know’d about it all 
at Alport?” 

“ Nay, I had one cold atop o’ another, so 
as I were a’most muzzed,” said her hostess, 
hardly listening. She was not communica- 
tive this evening; but this was rather an 
advantage in Zilpah’s eyes, though she came 
ostensibly to hear the news. “ For there’s 
times when I can’t get in so much as a word 
edgeways, she’s so sharp; but happen she’s 
tired to-night,” thought she not uncompla- 
cently. There is something in the misfor- 
tunes of one’s best friends not altogether dis- 
agreeable to us, says the cynical Frenchman. 

“‘ Mother were but ailin’ a’ the time I were 
wi’ her, and I didn’t scarce offer to put my 
nose outside of the door most days. She’ve 
a got to mind the big house for the owners 
of th’ Rosebury Mill, and no end o’ scourin’ 
and dustin’, wi’ such a lot o’ gimcracks as 
there is there up and down, and a’ sight o’ 
goulden stuccy babbies, set up upo’ the 
glasses and things what the fingers and toes 
is like to come off if ye offer to touch ’em,” 
said Alice at last. 

“It’s as fine as Solomon’s Temple, I’ve a- 
heerd tell,” said Zilpah, turning to the child 
kindly as she came in with the kitten in her 
arms. ‘“ Well, and if that ayn’t the biggest 
You come here and 
let me look, that’s a dear.” 

Amy Jane, however, made no signs what- 
ever of hearing, but stood stock still hugging 
the kitten so hard that it began to struggle 
and squeal piteously. 

“Dunna she understand, and hur such a 
girt girl?” 

““She’s sharp enow, but she’s so stupid 
(obstinate),” complained her mother; “ and 
now will ye tak’ some tea, I’m like to choke 
wi’ thirst, I be, and so bad wi’ the population 
o’ the heart, ever sin Amy Jane were borned, 
jist after that time Syl were brought in next 
door to dead and buried ’ith mine at Black- 
more afore we come here.” 

“When old Flintham broke his neck 
toppling off o’ the curb?” 

““ Nay, that werena how ’twas. "Twerea 
sort 0’ scaffold give way i’ th’ pit, and they 
was all throwed down i’ th’ watter at bottom, 
and drowned, except it were my measter, as 
fell astride o’ a beam and come up safe. 
He’d a bad bout, for a’ that ; zummat had 
smote him i’ th’ leg; but he don’t mind 
nothink, and were at it again in no time,” 
said his wife with pride. 

“He’s a darin’ chap, is Syl,” observed 
Zilpah ; ‘‘ my measter says alleys as he dunna 
fear what’s below nor above ground. But 
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I’m thankful as my man’s a bit more careful 
hissen. There’s no good a runnen oO’ yer nose 
into danger, what’s quite fain enow to run 
arter you.” Then as Alice lay back in her 
chair rather dolefully and eat nothing, she 
said, “It’s a pity as you’ve no stomach to 
yer vittle ; hadn’t ye best tak’ some doctor’s 
stuff for to stop that humming 7’ yer head?” 

“Good lack, why I’ve a-took everythink 
as everybody telled me on, and as the neigh- 
bours could fancy while I was at mother’s!” 
cried Mrs, Waine with considerable asperity. 
She was so evidently unfit for neighbourly 
intercourse that her visitor rose to go. 

‘I mun be arter them boys o’ mine, or 
there’s no knowing what larks they’ll be after. 
They comes in most times as their father 
goes out, and it’s precious little he ever sees 
on’um. More by reason I should be there, 
they’re so trimmin’ mischievous. You'll be 
better agin you’ve a-had yer night’s rest, I’m 
hoping,” said she as she went out. 

The night wore on, the end of the shift 
approached, the three men at the bottom of 
the shaft had just finished putting in their 
fuses, for the blast which should be ready 
to explode as soon as they had safely reached 
the upper world. 

“Time’s up!” said Mowbray, as he applied 
a light to his own preparation, after seeing 
that the other two were ready, as he thought. 
There was not a moment to lose, and he and 
the second man scrambled into the tub and 
gave the signal to prepare to draw it up. 
Strict orders had been given that it was 
not to stir till placed exactly in the middle 
of the shaft, and started “ fair and level,” so 
as to avoid the swinging at the end of such 
an enormously long rope which would other- 
wise take place. 

But Sylvester was a moment late in finish- 
ing his own fuse ; while he looked for the 
dropped fossil, the tub was a little out of 
place, and he would not let them wait to 
change its position. Daring and fearless as 
usual, “ I’ll ma’ it all right,” he cried, as he 
jumped on the edge of the tub. It tipped a 
little on one side, and as they began to 
ascend it swayed ominously to and fro. 

“T’ll kip ye straight,” he shouted, and 
gave a push with his foot against the wall of 
the shaft. They then swung a little too 
much in the opposite direction, and as the 
upward speed increased so did the frightful 
oscillation of the long pendulum in the dark- 
ness. At last the bucket caught under one 
of the projecting beams of the gearing con- 
nected with the pumping apparatus, which 
forms the circle of the pit into a square. 





The strong iron handle gave way under the 


| strain of the hauling power of the engine 


above, hauling unconsciously to their destruc- 
tion, and the tub fell with a horrible smash 
right to the bottom of the shaft a hundred 
feet and more below, where the fuses were 
now burning slowly on closer and closer up to 
the powder they were to ignite for the com- 
ing blast, which was about to shake the 
whole floor and heart of stone. 

Waine, unsteady on the edge, fell first. 
Mowbray stretched out both arms and caught 
at an iron rope which hung by the pit side ; 
he could not hold it, it slid through his hands, 
leaving them almost raw as it rushed through 
them; but even this a little checked his 
downward swiftness. Next his feet touched 
a lower crossing beam for just a moment, 
which again broke the sheer force of the 
descent. At the end he fell soft ; it was an 
awful sensation, for he knew that it was on 
the bodies of his comrades—there was no 
sound; had both then been killed by the 
shock of the fall ? 

Mowbray was alive, it is true, after the 
frightful plunge, and he was conscious enough 
to recollect that there were three chances for 
death still before him; the fuses were burn- 
ing like squibs, and each had to go off before 
his life was worth a groat. He knew that they 
were inclined at a certain angle, and by the 
help of the dull red sparks he dragged him- 
self behind the line of their action, and drew 
up close to the wall of the shaft. Only just 
in time ;—the first blast went off, the big 
stones flew hither and thither, the whole 
place seemed trembling with the shock, but 
nothing struck him, he had escaped unhurt 
that time at least. “ Lord, help me! there’s 
two more chances still agin me!” gasped he. 
There seemed no time even to breathe in such 
a moment, as again he crouched expecting 
death, or the mutilation worse than death, in 
another second. Yet, during this weird 
struggle with his fate, a whole lifetime of 
thoughts seemed to pass like lightning 
through his brain—things long passed, which 
he had almost forgotten. Again came the 
explosion ; the suffocating dust, the showers 
of sharp-pointed splinters of rock fell around 
him in the darkness, the stifling smoke of 
the gunpowder, the tremendous tumult of the 
imprisoned blasts—for the two last had gone - 
off almost together—was such that he scarcely 
knew for a second or two whether he was 
hurt or not after the storm had passed. 

The deafening noise and rattle had hardly 
subsided, when down from the upper air came 
the men who had been hauling at the rope 
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and found it come up without its burden. | “ Thee’ll choose come up and see him, they 
Scarcely waiting even to examine whether it | canna move the body till the inquest is over. 
were safe or not before they affixed another | He lies i’ the engine-house along wi’ John 
bucket, thinking only of the rescue of what | Pierce, as were found dead alongside on 
might remain alive below after such a frightful | him. ‘T’other chap got off safe, the more’s 


outburst, down they went. They found | 
Mowbray still crouching with his back to the | 
wall. “Eh, mon, are ye livin’ yet?” w as | 


their laconic greeting as they lifted him care- | 


fully up into the bucket. 
is all to bits,” they went on, after they had 
examined the place. 

** Carry me home, mates,” said Mowbray 
when he reached the upper air ; “I canna 
feel from the’ waist downwards. I mun be 
best at home.” As the excitement of his 
Spirit passed off, his body began to make 
itself sensible. It was now about one in the 
morning, and the moon was shining brightly 
‘out of thick black clouds drifting across her 
face, as they laid him of a stretcher; it fell 
with a ghastly light on his face as they carried 
him gently down the steep road, and on to 
his cottage, past the sleeping houses with 
their dead eyes of windows, the accustomed 
objects looking weird’ in the sharply-defined 
lights and shadows, so familiar by day, so 
strange and alien by night. 

“Which on ye will go and tell Syl’s missus?” 
said one of the men grimly, as they passed 
the cottage ; “ tother chap’s none married, 
and lucky for he too.” 

The oldest of them dropped behind and 
knocked at the house door; there was no 
answer; poor Alice #was lying in the dead 
morning sleep, tired with her previous day’s 
work. Again and again he knocked, and at 
last flung gravel at the window. “ Missus ! 
Alice Waine,” he cried, louder and louder 
each time. At length she stirred, and looked 
out of the casement half-dazed. 

“ What is it?” she inquired. 

“Come down,” said the man compas- 
sionately, “ it’s along o’ Syl.” 

She came down trembling in her night 
gear, and looking as white as it. 

“He’s dead, I knows he’s dead!” she 
cried, as she looked into the man’s face, and 
wringing her hands with a wail which went 
to his heart. ‘“ Eh, my lad, is it feet foremost 
as 1 mun see thee agin? comin’ in at thine 
own door after partin’ so!” And she beat 
her hands wildly on her knees, and clenched 
them over her head in her vehement anguish. 
**So so! comin’ home so! and I shanna hear 
his voice agin no more, after partin’ so!” 

“He were killed outright ; he mun ha’ gone 
like a flash o’ lightnin’, they says; he were just 
broke a’ to bits,” said the miner consolingly. 


‘Them other two | 





the wonder.” 

Alice was too stunned to reply, and the 
man went quietly away. By this time Amy 
Jane, left alone in the room above, was 
screaming at the top of her voice after her 
mother, as she stood barefoot in her little 
shift at the head of the open stairs. It was 
impossible to quiet her, and in the very help- 
lessness and weariness of grief Alice dressed 
herself and the child, and took her in her 
arms, as she hurried up the hill to the pit’s 
mouth. Early as it was the news had spread. 
A crowd had collected, who made way for 
her with a kind of reverent awe; a compas- 
sionate cloth had been thrown over the 
remains, which was lifted as the wife came 
up, to what had so lately been her husband. 
It is not the habit in her class to spare such 
a shock to the survivor. She shuddered, 
and a dim cloud seemed to drop over her 
eyes as she tried to look at the body; but 
she could scarcely take in or even see the 
dread sight before her. 

The child’s terror brought her to herself, 
as Amy Jane cling to her mother’s neck, 
shaking all over, and hiding her face, as she 
sobbed violently, ‘‘ Tak’ me away, mummie, 
tak’ me away from yon!” Scarcely knowing 
what she did, Alice walked away without a 
word or a gesture, as she had come, in a sort 
of horrible dream. Several of the bystanders 
would have gone with her, but she waved 
them off. ‘1 dunna want nothink, thank ye, 
thank ye,” she muttered as she turned down 
the hollow from the village. The wind had 
risen and was bringing down the leaves by 
hundreds, the gusts of bleak rain blew in her 
face, as cold and draggled, sick at heart and 
sick in head, she made her way back to the 
empty, cheerless home, which seemed to 
strike with a cold chill as the widow and the 
fatherless entered its walls. 

An hour or two later, as the day was be- 
ginning to dawn, Zilpah, full as her hands had 
been with looking after her husband’s hurts, 
made time to run down and see after her 
neighbour. She found Alice sitting by the 
empty hearth stiff and cold like a stone, the 
fire was out, and she had not thought of 
renewing it in her tearless watch, the child 
had sobbed itself to sleep on the settle, 
where she had covered it over with a 
blanket. 

“ Dear heart alive, but you mus’n’t go on 
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like that, you'll catch your death o’ cold!” 
said the good woman, collecting some fuel 
up and down, and coaxing up a blaze. “I'll 
get up a dish o’ tea in no time.” Her own 
trust was unbounded in that panacea for all 
woes, physical and mental. 

But Alice motioned it away. 

“Why woman alive,” cried Zilpah, “ if you 
don’t care what comes o’ yersen, just you 
think what Amy Jane’s to do, without neither 





GOOD WORDS. 


fayther nor mawther; and her that features 
poor Syl like as she do—look you there!” 
and she raised the poor woman’s sunken 
head with her hands, and turned it towards 
the pale sleeping child, which lay looking 
almost like death in the early dim dawning 
light. 

It brought the burst of tears which Mrs. 
Mowbray was looking for. ‘She'll do now,” 
she muttered to herself. ‘I wouldn’t ha’ 














given much for her head else; she’d ’a had a| and me and the child wantin’ him so sore ? 
brain fever, or summat o’ that sort afore sun- | "Twere very hard! I canna say nor think 
down, if she’d a-gone on like that there.” that other word! You've a-saved your man, 
Then, as the poor woman rocked herself | and so ye dunna know how bad ’tis to be left 
. to and fro in her vehement anguish, Zilpah | like this here, to fight wi’ the world, and be 
said soothingly, “ ‘The Lord he gave and the | half clemmed, and the child, may be, go 
Lord he’s took away, blessed be the name o’ | barefoot, and a broken heart for a’ yer staff, 
the Lord!’ Canna ye say so, Alice ? "Twould ; and the good man gone as fended for ye, 
ease your poor heart a bit, an’ you could lay | and cared for ye, and would na let no wrong 
your burden at his feet.” come nigh ye.” 
“I canna, I canna say it!” cried Alice| Mrs. Mowbray was s:lent. 
passionately. ‘ Why did he tak’ him away,; “Will the Lord be angry wi’ me, d’ ye 
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think?” said Alice suddenly, her eyes dry 
and burning once more. “I know ’tis Satan 
temptin’ me, but I canna say the words what 
is na true for me.” 

“My poor lamb, He'll none be angry. 
The Lord he’s more long suffering nor man 
is;. He’s full o’ compassion and of great 
mercy, and he'll ease thy heart, an’ thou'lt 
wait patiently. There’s that scripture, ‘Wait, 
I say, upo’ th’ Lord’—there’s a many sore 
hearts as ha’ trusten to that and not been 
ashamed. And now I canna stop away from 
my own man no longer, but I mun jest get 
thee to bed, and maybe thou'lt sleep a bit 
wi’ the tea.” 

“I used to be after frettin’ and fussin’ him 
no end when I'd a-gotten him wi’ me,” sobbed 
poor Alice as she took the cup passively. 

“We're but poor critturs, like cracked 
pitchers a-goin’ to the well, but happen we 
may bring back watter enow o’ grace for to 
squench our thirst, an we ask Him for it wi’ 
2’ our hearts,” said Zilpah gently. 

‘* D’ye think as they'll letten me be along 
wi’ Syl up there, if I try hard, and dunno 
say the sharp things I plagued him wi’ down 
here ?” sobbed poor Alice, moved out of her 
usual self-complacency, as she climbed the 
steep stairs and lay down submissively. 

“Tt says how we shanna hunger no more, 
nayther be athirst no more, and sure ’twould 
be the worst o’ hungers and thirsts, if them 
we loves wer’n’t there for to help fill our hearts 
and bless us,” said Zilpah compassionately. 
“And now I'll lock the door and push the 
key under, as noboddy sha’n’t come in for to 
trouble ye till ye choose to open yersen.” 
And she went off, carrying the child asleep 
in her blanket away with her, thinking to 
save the poor mother from disturbance. 

Before long, however, Alice was roused 
out of the stupor into which she had sunk by 
a knocking and shaking at the door below. 
It was hardly yet fully day. 

“Eh! I dunno want nought!” said she, 
starting upin her bed. There seemed a great 
weight, a darkness of misery about her as 
she opened her eyes, but with the strange 
loss of one part of memory which accom- 
panies the blessed unconsciousness of sleep, 
she could not remember for a moment the 
crushing blow which had fallen upon her. 
At the sound of her child’s voice she stumbled 
directly down-stairs. Amy Jane had escaped 
from Mrs. Mowbray’s care, and was beating 
with her little hands against the door and 
shaking it with all her might. “Let me in, 
let me in, mummie,” she shouted, and as 
soon as the latch was raised she clutched 





tight hold of her mother’s gown. “‘ They’re 
a’ so strange out there, let me come home to 
you and daddy. Where’s daddy? I want 
daddy !” she went on, till poor Alice’s heart 
ached with the expression of her own crav- 
ing longing.. Excited as the child was, she 
had hardly been able to quiet her before the 
neighbours began to pour in to hear the 
news—to condole, and to question, and to 
remark and to speculate, till poor Alice’s 
head went round, and the sharp answers 
rose to her lips, at every turn. But with the 
thought of him not yet cold in the grave, she 
checked at least half before they had passed 
“the fence of her teeth,” which was as much 
as could be expected from so young a convert 
to meekness. 

At length she was left alone to make her 
doleful little preparations, “‘the burying mun 
be quick,” as the women all told her. 

“The day was cold and dark and dreary, 
It rained and the wind was never wart 
Her thoughts still turned to the crumbling past, 


But the hopes of youth fell thick in the blast, 
And her life was cold and dreary,” 


she felt, as she stitched at her black garments. 

“ Mummie, when shall I put on my nice 
new frock, and that little frillering,” said 
poor little Amy Jane, beginning to caper and 
smile, as her mother tried on her mourning. 

“What shall ye do for to live?” inquired 
Zilpah, when she looked in during the course 
of the day. “ Hadn’t ye best write to yer 
mawther for to goo to her. One’s mawther’s 
one’s mawther a’ the days o’ one’s life, and 
she’d be main glad for to have thee agin, I 
know, and the child too, to live there.” 

“?Tisn’t one and the same, goin’ of a visit, 
wi’ yer good man counten the days till ye get 
back agin, and it’s a’most a favour to stop on 
a bit, and now to goo back like a beggar 
what’s got no choice but Hobson’s,” sighed 
poor Alice, with her habit of edging her 
thoughts with stings all round, doubling her 
own burden of misery by the way she took it. 

“‘ Why, she’s allus been a-wantin’ o’ ye ever 
sin’ you married, you know she does! and ye 
shouldna’ think hard things o’ yer own 
mawther,” said Zilpah, a little reproachfully. 

“Them’s like the sharp things as I used 
for to worrit Syl wi’, and as I can’t niver, 
niver tell him I’m sorry for now, not to my 
dyin’ day,” replied poor Alice, the tears 
dropping on her black work. 

“But he knowed it, for a’ that,” said 
Zilpah, in a more comforting tone, with her 
slow smile. 

“You've no call for to say so, when ye 
doesn’t know whatever they’re after thinking, 
as is gone up there!” cried Alice almostfiercely. 
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“ Nay, it were na up anywhere as Syl were 
speakin’; ’twas when my measter and him 
was goin’ up to their work last night, and 
Charley were a bit chaffin’ him about ye com- 
plaining like” (Alice winced), “as men will 
do, you know, and Syl, he says, says he, 
‘she’s as good a’ooman as breathes, and is 
sorry-like when she’s said them things, hurtin’ 
herself more nor me.’ And at the bottom o’ 
th’ pit he picks up a bit o’ stone, wi’ a sorter 
figgur on it, and he says, kind-like, ‘ I'll tak’ 
yon home to my missus ; she’s partial to them 
things.’ And Charley, he telled Tommy 
Crichton, what cum but now for to ax for 
him, to lookan’ he could set eyes on it, 7’ th’ 
pockets ; but him were so blowed a’ to bits, 
and nothink wasn’t to be seen nowhere.” 

Alice’s tears continued falling, but they 
were no longer so bitter ; it seemed to her as 
if a message had come from her husband 
beyond the grave. 

“The parson he come to Charley but now, 
{and he’d been here, on’y I telled him how 
bad you was, and that I’d put to the door). 
He’s a beautiful man, he is, and there he 
read out to him about the Lord is my Shep- 
herd. ‘I’ve a-knowed what ’twere to pass 
through the valley o’ the shadow o’ death, 
and that sin’ mornin’,’ says my measter. 
‘And you be grateful for His great mercy?’ 
says the other. ‘That be I,’ answers my man 
agin. And now I'll just tak’ that bit o’ a 
black sleeve home wi’ me for to finish, and 
the little mayd can fetch it. You'll be ower 
throng for to get a’ done by Friday 7’ th’ 
morn. Ye should ha’ put out more o’ th’ work.” 

“I likes for to do the child’s frock. Them 
gathers and things kips me a bit fro’so much 
thinkin’,” said Alice, sadly. 

The funeral of the two men was followed 
by a long train to the little steep churchyard 
under the old grey tower. There was not 
much black to be seen outside, but plenty of 
sympathy within. Almost all the miners 





were there, in their working clothes, and the 
sight of the young widow and the small black 
child by her side, close to the coffin of the 
strong man smitten down in his prime, went 
home to the very hearts of men whose fate 
might be the same any day. 

“’Twere a very. big buryin’,” said Zilpah, 
recounting the events for her, husband’s 
benefit, as he lay in bed, “and a dry place, 
very conformable and comfortable, they’ve a- 
chose for him?’ th’ sun. And the masters and 
a’ the men has got together a nice little lot o’ 
brass for Alice and the little ’un, so that she 
shanna goo empty-handed to her mawther’s. 
And she cried sore when they brought it her, 
and said folks had been trimming kind, and 
Syl would bless ’em, up there where he was a- 
gone to, for what they’d a-done to her for 
hissen’s sake. It went very nigh her heart. 
And the cart’s come for her bits o’ things but 
now, and I went down to help see to ’em, 
and hoisted her upo’ the tables and cheers, 
and she went off lookin’ very white and bad, 
but quite quiet ; and the little mayd snuggling 
up to her wi’, ‘ Mummie, shanna we ha’ a nice 
ride?’ And a sore thing ’tis for to see that 
home a-cleanin’ out for the new folk as is to 
come in to-night, they says. Seems as tho’ 
*twere on’y a bad dream, and him and her 
and the little ’un swept away like last 
summer’s leaves. But there! God A’mighty’s 
heart’s big enow to mind us, and He wonria 
forget the widow and the fatherless, we has 
His word for ’t. But I’m main glad (a’ 
the same) as He’ve a-seed fit for to leave 
thee a bit longer wi’ us, Charley, and I hope 
as you'll tak’ warnin’, and gi’e up them nasty 
pits and mining ways for good and a’.” 

“Please God, I’ll be back wi’ ’em a’ down 
there at work afore New Year’s Day, or come 
mid’ o’ Janawary at latest,” answered Charley, 
sturdily. ‘ But I shall miss my mate, I shall, 
a’ the days 0’ my life. He were a good ’un 
as iver drew breath, he were !” 





ON THE NATURE AND SUPPOSED ORIGIN OF 
METEORITES. 


| See es the first dawn of exact astronomy 
there has been a well-marked desire to 
learn something of the material constituents 
of the heavenly bodies, and it is remarkable 
that the gratification of this most natural 
wish, after having been entirely withheld dur- 
ing long centuries, should now be capable of 
being satisfied from two entirely different 





sources. Many of the bodies of the universe 
are self-luminous, and the analysis of their 
light by the spectroscope gives us not a little 
information regarding their material condi- 
tion. To this class belong the sun and the 
stars, as well as comets and nebule. Others, 
as the planets and their moons, shine merely 
by reflecting the light which shines upon 
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them, and the information to be gained of 
these is meagre, being confined to the effect 
which may be produced by the atmospheres, 
if any, which surround them. There is a 
third class, however, which are non-luminous, 
and of which the spectroscope can tell us 
nothing ; but as they occasionally fall to the 
earth our knowledge of them is complete, 
though their previous motions and history 
are enveloped in much doubt. 

That dark bodies exist and sometimes be- 
come conspicuously brilliant as they fall to 
the earth had long been believed, and the 
writings: of Pliny, Herodotus, and Livy give 
more or less detailed accounts of falls of 
stone that had been witnessed in ancient 
times ; but so little attention had been paid 
to these reports that as lately as the beginning 
of the present century we find the. popular 
tradition discredited by scientific men. We 
are indebted to Chladni for first drawing 
attention to the cogency of the evidence in 
favour of the current belief that stones occa- 
sionally fall from the heavens, and for the 
commencement of the first collection of speci- 
mens of bodies which were said to have 
reached the earth in this manner. 

But before it could be admitted that mete- 
orites were astronomical bodies, from whose 
materials it would be possible to infer some- 
thing of the general structure of the universe, 
it was necessary to prove that they came to 
us from inter-planetary ‘or inter-stellar space, 
and were not merely phenomena of the ter- 
restrial atmosphere. This important step 
has been effected only recently by the labours 
of Schiaparelli and others, who have shown 
that myriads of minute meteoric bodies ac- 
company certain comets in their wanderings 
through space, and that the earth, when pass- 
ing through or near the tracks of these bodies, 
finds them extending to enormous distances 
on either side of the comet upon its path, 
and attracts them to itself. It thus becomes 
highly probable that all comets, and not 
merely the very few that pass near the earth’s 
orbit, are in like manner accompanied, and 
that in every direction, and far beyond the 
realm of the solar system, small bodies like 
those which are picked up’ on the earth’s 
surface are to be met with. Whether, there- 
fore, they are simply visible for a moment as 


they pass through the outermost layers of the | 


earth’s atmosphere to be entirely dissipated 
by the heat which is evolved from the retarda- 
tion of their motion, or whether they suc- 
ceed in reaching the earth diminished in bulk, 
broken and scattered, but still retaining a 
solid form and but little changed from that 





in which they have for ages, perhaps, pursued 
their own proper paths, they are full of interest, 
and capable of teaching us much more than 
was previously expected of them. 

The number of meteors which actually 
fall to the earth, the class with which we are 
at present more particularly concerned, is 
very small indeed compared with those whose 
fate is more complete. Probably not one in 
many thousands, or even millions, is able to 
penetrate our atmosphere, which forms as it 
were an efficient armour to the earth against 
the battery of stones which is continually 
being hurled at it. Nevertheless scarcely a 
year now passes without the discovery of one 
or more such falls upon some portion of the 
globe, and in many of these cases the fall is 
actually witnessed. Although these must be 
regarded as the giants among meteors, the 
phenomena connected with their fall are not 
startling. If the occurrence takes place in 
the daytime a cloud is seen to form suddenly 
in the clear sky, and sometimes to traverse it 
with considerable velocity. After an interval 
a loud explosion, or succession of explosions, 
is frequently heard, resembling thunder or 
the continued discharge of heavy ordnance, 
and one or more fragments of the meteor are 
found to have fallen in the vicinity, and to 
have buried themselves to a greater or less 
depth in the earth, usually from about one to 
three feet. Should the fall take place at 
night the phenomena are similar but more 
impressive. The cloud will be seen to be 
slightly luminous, to be formed of the minute 
particles thrown off from the meteor itself in 
its flight, and to constitute the train which 
usually distinguishes the more brilliant shoot- 
ing stars. ‘The meteor is visible asa brilliant 
and highly incandescent disk, which may again 
and again explode, throwing off considerable 
fragments, which, acting as independent me- 
teors, may be speedily dissipated into fine 
dust slowly filtering through the lower layers 
of atmosphere, or may reach the earth almost 
in the condition in which they parted from 
the original body. 

Such, with slight variations of detail, is the 
account of all observed falls of whatever 
kind, and the explanation of the appearances 
is sufficiently simple. Before coming into 
contact with our atmosphere, the tempera- 
ture of a meteoric body is necessarily very 
nearly that of space, which is known to 
be excessively cold; for although the sun 
would warm it, just as the earth is warmed, 
it would radiate freely in all directions the 
heat thus received. Its temperature after 
collision with the atmosphere would depend 
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entirely upon its previous velocity of motion, | been subjected to a great heat during its 
and would be very considerable, since we may | flight, as it is covered with a black, glassy 
assume that upon the average the velocity of | crust, or rind, of a thickness varying from yz 
the meteor would be exactly equal to that of | to @s of an inch. It is evident, too, that 
a comet moving in a parabolic orbit, or about | this crust is formed principally during the 
twenty-seven miles per second. Its velocity | earlier part of its career through our atmo- 
with reference to the earth may, however, be | sphere, before the velocity of the body has 


much greater than this, for should it be 
directed from the point towards which the 
earth is travelling at the moment—that is, 
should the earth and meteor meet each other 
in full career—the velocity of the former in 
its orbit (ninteen miles per second) must be 
added to the already mentioned velocity of 
the meteor itself. On the other hand, of 
course, if the meteor is overtaking the earth, 
or if it is moving obliquely to the earth’s 


| been greatly checked, since fractures may be 


occasionally noticed which are only imper- 
fectly glazed over; that is, that explosions 
sometimes take place when the body has too 
little energy remaining to raise it to the high 
temperature required to melt its surface. 

So far as the stones hitherto found or seen 
to fall have been identified as true meteoric 
masses, they consist of one or other of three 
distinct classes, having several peculiarities in 


path at the moment of impact, the relative! common. These have been distinguished by 


velocity of the two bodies 


the names Siderites, Aero- 





will be less than that stated 
above. Now, when a solid 
body with a motion so great 
as this impinges upon even 
a rarefied atmosphere, its 
course is so greatly im- 
peded that intense heat is 
suddenly evolved; but it 
would appear that this is 
principally exerted upon 
the exterior of the body, 
leaving theinteriorat nearly 
the original temperature ; 
that is, during the rapid 
flight it has not time to 
become heated through the 
entire mass. The unequal 
expansion which it is thus 
made to undergo is fully 
sufficient to rend the mass 
to pieces, and observation 
enables us to verify this ex- 
planation to some extent, for precisely as the 
meteor is a bad or good conductor of heat is 
the destruction of it more or less certain. Thus, 
with meteors which are composed mainly of 
iron and other metals, which are good con- 
ductors of heat, the breaking up of the mass is 
often very incomplete, and in some cases no 
explosion whatever takes place; while, with 
the more usual stony meteors, or aerolites, as 
they are generally called, the fragments are 
sometimes so very numerous that the fall 
may almost be regarded as a shower of stones. 
We may now see how it is that when found 
soon after their fall they are rarely incandes- 
cent, although they are too warm to handle 
until some time has elapsed. The surface 
of the meteor, whatever substances it may 
consist of, invariably indicates that it has 


Weidmann-stitian fi 





oric Iron found in South Carolina, U.S.A. 





lites, and Siderolites. A 
Siderite is a mass of mete- 
oric iron—a peculiar alloy 
of iron and nickel, with 
slight traces of some other 
substances which is not 
otherwise found in any 
sensible quantity upon the 
earth’s surface. There is 
usually a distinct radiating 
crystallization, while in- 
terspersed through it, like 
mica in granite, will be 
found minute glittering 
yellow flakes of a phos- 
phide of iron and nickel, 
called schreibersite. ‘This 
substance is found in very 
small quantities in all 
meteorites, and is quite 
peculiar to them. It can 
be formed artificially in the 
laboratory, but our first knowledge of it was. 
obtained from the small quantities found in 
meteors. 

When the surface of a meteorite of this 
class is cut and polished, and then acted upon 
slightly by hydrochloric acid, certain charac- 
teristic figures are found to be etched thereon. 
These are known as Weidmann-statian 
figures, and may be described as crescentic 
patches arranged in definite order. There is 
reason to believe that they result from the 
slow crystallization of the iron at a tempera- 
ture very near to its melting point, and hence 
they afford us a slight clue to the manner in 
which meteorites must have originally been 
formed. It has been found possible to imitate 
these figures, but they have not yet been 
artificially produced with complete fidelity. 
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The term Aerolite is given to the class of 
stony meteorites which are much more com- 
mon than the preceding. Though covered, 
like the siderites, with a black fused crust, 
the interior is usually of a greyish white 
colour, closely resembling in appearance, 
and by analysis, certain well-known volcanic 
lavas ; but all of them contain a greater or 
lesser admixture of the nickel-iron alloy. A 
silicate of magnesia and iron called olivine 
is always present, and a very similar com- 
pound of the same elements, but which is 
insoluble in acids, called bronzite, is likewise 
very generally found. Other silicates may 
help to make up the entire mass—for ex- 
ample, silicate of alumina or felspar, and 
silicate of magnesia and lime, or augite. It 
is to be remarked that all these substances 
are the products of terrestrial volcanoes, 
and that the analyses of some modern lavas 
exhibit a very near approach to that of 
meteorites of this class. Some aerolites are 
found to be porous, and present the appear- 
ance of minute spherules united together by 
a whitish cement. Cavities, too, occasion- 
ally exist containing hydrogen or carbonic 
acid gas at considerably more than the normal 
atmospheric pressure: a fact that points 
scrupulously to a volcanic origin, and which is 
well known to exist commonly in terrestrial 
lavas. 

The third class, or Siderolites, have a more 
complicated and variable structure. They 
usually contain all the substances previously 
mentioned in greater or less proportion, and 
in addition one or more of a variety of sub- 
stances not to be found in siderites or aero- 
lites. Among these may be mentioned mag- 
netic pyrites, chrome iron, one or more hydro- 
carbons, and quite recently chromium mono- 
sulphide has been added to the list, having 
been detected in some sidérolites found in 
Mexico. 

The constant presence of the nickel-iron 
alloy, its precise agreement in the relative 
proportions of the several metals of which it 
consists, and the invariable presence in minute 
quantity of the phosphide in meteorites of 
whatever class, afford a strong argument that, 
whatever the origin of them may be, it must 
be identical in each case. We can hardly con- 
ceive, for example, that meteoric masses torn 
from the interiors of different planets would 
show so exactly the same relative amounts of 
iron, nickel, and cobalt. 

In all we have twenty-two terrestrial 
elements identified as existing in meteo- 
rites, of which the principal are iron, nickel, 


aluminum, and silicon, the remaining thirteen 
elements being found only in very small 
quantities. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that iron, which is so seldom found in a 
native or uncombined state upon our own 
globe, should be as invariably found in this 
condition in these bodies. It is also a 
matter of some surprise that there is no 
undoubted instance of a meteorite having 
been found amid the older geological forma- 
tions. Since we cannot suppose that their 
fall to the earth is something comparatively 
new in its history, we must conclude that 
they have undergone considerable chemical 
change since their descent, and possibly that 
the universal presence of iron oxide in all our 
rocks is due to the rain of meteors and mete- 
oric dust, which must have continued through- 
out its whole history. The extent to which this 
rain of metallic particles reaches may be 
gathered from the fact that if a glass plate a 
foot square be covered with glycerine and ex- 
posed to the atmosphere for a short time, it 
is usually possible to detect by means of the 
magnet two or three irregularly shaped par- 
ticles ‘of iron that have been entrapped by its 
means. In the same way it may be detected 
in arctic or alpine snow, but in such small 
quantities that it is difficult or impossible to 
determine whether the particles found contain 
the proportion of nickel that belongs to mete- 
oric iron proper. 

The origin of meteorites is unhappily en- 
veloped in the greatest mystery. We have 
already pointed out the close agreement in 
their structure to volcanic rocks, ahd the pecu- 
liarity which they show in common with terres- 
trial volcanic products, of having cavities con- 
taining hydrogen at, more than normal pres- 
sure. Nor are these the only facts that tend 
to show the close affinity of these apparently 
dissimilar substances. Both nickel-iron and 
its phosphide (schreibersite) may be arti- 
ficially formed by imitating as nearly as we 
can the conditions which exist within a 
volcano. Thus, when hydrogen acts upon 
the chlorides of iron and nickel at a red 
heat a crystalline alloy of these metals is 
formed, which, when attacked by acids, re- 
produces etchings resembling the Weidmann- 
statian figures ; and it is highly significant as 
proving meteoric iron to have been actually 
formed by this process, that iron chloride in 
small quantities bas been found unaltered 
in some meteoric masses. In like manner 
artificial schreibersite is formed by smelting 
at a great heat the oxides of iron and nickel 
together with phosphate of soda. All these 





magnesium, oxygen, sulphur, calcium, sodium, 


facts clearly indicate that these alloys, as 
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well as the silicates, must have been formed 
at a very high temperature, such as exists 
only in the interior of the larger planets 
or in the sun. Very small quantities of 
nickel-iron have also been found in basalt, 
which has certainly been subjected to a great 
heat within our own globe, and we may there- 
fore consider that the mass of evidence in 
favour of a volcanic origin to be overwhelm- 
ing and beyond dispute. 

When, however, we come to ask from 
which of the larger bodies of the solar 
system have meteorites been torn? we meet 
with much greater difficulties, and each 
of them in turn has been named as most 
likely to have produced them. If it were 
not for the immense numbers of them that 
accompany many, and perhaps all, comets 
in their journeyings through space, we might 
look with favour upon the hypothesis which 
attributes their origin to the now extinct 
volcanoes of the moon; or, if it were not for 
the frequency with which they fall to the 
earth—itself such a minute point in space— 
it might be possible to look to Jupiter or 
Saturn, the largest of the planets, and whose 
interior is supposed to be much less reduced 
ia temperature than that of our earth, for 
their parentage. There are two bodies 
whose claims, however, merit more careful 
consideration, viz., the earth and the sun. 

Since we have not yet been able to trace to 
a particular cometic stream any of the me- 
teoric masses that have come to our hands, it 
is possible, though perhaps scarcely logical, 
to divide luminous meteors into two classes— 
those which form the trains of comets, whose 
mass, individually, would appear to be very 
small, so that when passing through our 
atmosphere they are entirely destroyed, and 
whose structure we are thus left in almost 
entire ignorance of; and the more irregular, 
brilliant, and considerable bodies which would 
seem to be independent of comets, and which 
are able to penetrate the atmosphere without 
becoming disintegrated. For this sporadic 
class a hypothesis has been formed which 
sufficiently explains all known facts, and 
which has been earnestly advocated by Dr. 
Ball and other able astronomers, upon the 
basis that the interior of the earth itself was 
originally the place of their formation, and 
that terrestrial volcanoes were the means 
by which they were ejected into space. It is 
feasible to suppose that at a remote period of 
the earth’s history, when the crust of the 
globe was but newly formed, the volcanic 
forces, pent up during the process of cooling, 
would be much more powerful and effective 





than now, and sufficient to detach masses of 
rock, &c., with velocities such that they could 
not immediately return to the earth, but 
would pursue independent orbits round the 
sun. The velocity which would be required 
thus to overcome the force of gravity would 
be about six miles per second, and meteorites 
so projected from the earth would describe 
evéry variety of orbit, but would possess one 
important peculiarity in common. Once in 
each revolution round the sun they would 
pass through the point whence they had been 
started on their independent career, and their 
subsequent fall to the earth would depend 
solely upon return of the earth to the same 
position at the exact time that they arrived 
there themselves. Owing to a want of com- 
mensurability in the periods of the earth and 
of many of these wandering meteors, to the 
variation in the position of the earth’s orbit 
from the attraction of neighbouring planets, 
and from other causes, it would be possible 
for them to evade such a catastrophe for a 
long time—for many ages ; but eventually all 
of them would, at one time or another, come 
within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, 
and would fall upon its surface as luminous 
meteors. 

This supposition involves the least exten- 
sive view of meteoric phenomena. It is as 
ingenious and attractive as it is simple, but 
it is open to two objections. In the first 
place it offers no explanation of the cometic 
group of meteors, which, in consequence of 
their exceeding numbers, are collectively the 
more important branch of the subject ; and, 
secondly, if we accept the terrestrial theory 
of their origin, it is clear that immense quan- 
tities of volcanic matter would be expelled 
from the interior of the earth with ss than 
the velocity required to hurl it into space, 
and, falling to the earth immediately, would 
cause extensive deposits of the very alloy 
which it is so hopeless to look for in any 
sensible quantity upon our globe. 

We are, therefore, led to regard with more 
favour the supposition that the sun is the seat 
of manufacture of these bodies. We are aware 
that both iron and nickel exist in large quan- 
tities ina state of vapour within that envelope 
of the sun exterior to the photosphere which 
is known as the reversing layer, and which 
gives rise to the well-known dark lines of 
the solar spectrum. This fact becomes still 
more significant when it is carried somewhat 
further, so as to include the other elements 
now known to exist upon the solar surface. 
Thus, of the eighteen terrestrial elements 
which have been certainly identified by the 
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spectroscope as belonging to one or other of 
the solar envelopes, no less than fourteen 
have been detected in meteoric specimens, 
while the remaining four elements are far 
from being conspicuous components of the 
solar spectrum. It would, certainly, be ex- 
traordinary if such an element as titanium, 
which exists alike upon the sun and in me- 
teorites, and is so very rare upon the earth, 
should not be regarded as an indication of 
community of origin. On the other hand, 
seven elements which are found in meteoric 
masses find no place upon the sun, so far as 
our present knowledge goes. Of these, five 
are non-metallic elements, and all-important 
constituents of aerolites; but it is to be 
remembered that it is far from certain that 
they may not exist there. It is singular that 
up to the present no metalloid has been 
detected in the sun; and this remarkable fact 
has already received a hypothetical explana- 
tion which is generally accepted. It is be- 
lieved that the excessively high temperature 
that prevails upon the sun does not permit 
these substances to exist in the forms with 
which we are familiar upon the earth, and 
that, consequently, their effect upon the solar 
spectrum is different from that which we are 
led to expect. 

It is beyond doubt that eruptive forces 
capable of detaching fragments and throwing 
them to enormous distances have long since 
been recognised as resident within the solar 
orb; and that portions thus separated may 
receive sufficient impetus to escape beyond 
the limits of the sun’s predominant attraction 
to that of the earth, or other planets, does 








not seem improbable. Since it is only the 
sporadic meteors for which this explanation 
is necessary—a numerically small and even 
insignificant class, yet from the fact that they 
actually fall upon our earth deserving of care- 
ful study—it may perhaps be thought satisfac- 
tory. It must be mentioned that this theory 
is not yet generally accepted by scientists, 
but that those who are of opinion that the 
sun is the primary source of meteorites have 
been able to establish their. belief on other 
grounds. As there is no direction in space 
to which comets do not penetrate, so there 
can be none where meteors may not be found, 
or possibly collected by these wandering 


bodies ; and if we can accept the hypothesis * 


that our own sun is capable of detaching 
these fragments, so, too, may each of the other 
suns (or stars) by which we are on every side, 
though at enormous distances, surrounded. 

It is satisfactory to find that all our re- 
cently acquired knowledge tends to show a 
similarity of material in the visible universe, 
just as there has long since been recognised 
a unity of design; and that although there 
still remain many links that are wanting to 
the complete explanation of the working of 
the solar system, we are not discouraged by 
the presence of apparently contradictory 
facts, which refuse to fit into any conceivable 
theory, but that, on the contrary, there seems 
to be a hope that by pushing our inquiries 
somewhat further the exact position of each 
class of bodies in the universe may be deter- 
mined with reference to the others, and their 
inter-dependence understood. 

JOHN J. PLUMMER, 
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MILES STANDISH. 


“TRE Rev. Thomas Prince, a diligent 
chronicler of New England’s early his- 
tory, considered it a special favour of Divine 
Providence that there should have been two 
such Puritan settlers as Miles Standish and 
John Mason ; “ two brave Englishmen bred 
to arms in the Dutch Netherlands, gentlemen 
of tried valour, military skill and conduct, 
great activity, and warm zeal for that noble 
cause of pure scriptural religion and religious 
liberty, which were the chief design and 
interest of the Fathers of New Plymouth 
and Connecticut.” 

Facts are lacking about the early years of 
Standish, The date of his birth is not 





JOHN MASON. 


known. .He is supposed to have been 
a native of Lancashire, and to have be- 
longed to the wealthy and powerful Stand- 
ish family, which had been in existence 
there since the Conquest. John Standish 
was knighted in the reign of Richard II., 
for the aid which he gave to William 
Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, in sup- 
pressing the rising headed by Wat Tyler. 
Dr. Henry Standish, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
helped Queen Catherine to defend herself 
against the Bill of Pains and Penalties, pro- 
moted by Henry VIII. One of the bitterest 
writers against the Reformation was John 
Standish, Canon of Worcester. Thomas 
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Standish, a Cavalier captain, fell near Man- 
chester fighting for King Charles. Robert 
Standish was a member of the Parliament 
summoned by Cromwell, in 1654; while 
Ralph Standish, being taken prisoner at 
Preston when in the service of the Pre- 
tender, though tried and sentenced to death 
for high treason, in 1716, was suffered to 
leave Newgate and return home in 1717. 
To a younger branch of this family Miles 
Standish belonged. He was heir to a large 
estate, of which, for some unexplained reason, 
he was unable to obtain possession, and he 
resorted to the profession of arms in order 
to earn a living. He formed one of the 
’ force commanded by Leicester, which Eliza- 
beth sent to assist the Dutch against the 
Spaniards ; on the twelve years’ truce being 
concluded between the combatants, he settled 
at Leyden. There he made the acquaint- 
ance of the English Nonconformists, who 
were under the spiritual guidance of the 
Rev. John Robinson. Though he did not 
become a member of this Church, yet he 
was so thoroughly in accord with the aims of 
its members that, when they resolved to 
migrate from Holland to America, he accom- 
panied them, and thus he achieved the dis- 
tinction of being one of the Pilgrims who 
crossed the Atlantic in the Mayflower. 

Four days after the Mayflower anchored off 
Cape Cod, a party of sixteen went on shore 
to explore the land, under the leadership of 
Captain Standish. Three members of the 
party—William Bradford, Stephen Hopkins, 
and Edward Tilley—were commissioned to 
afford him “ counsel and advice.” Each man 
was armed with a musket and sword, and was 
protected by a corselet. They saw no other 
enemy than six Indians and a dog, who fled 
at their approach. During the two days that 
they were absent, they discovered an Indian 
granary stored with corn, of which they took 
away as much as they could carry; thus, 
as Bradford phrases it, “they resembled the 
men from Escheol, in carrying to their 
brethren the fruits of the land, of which, and 
their return, they were marvellously glad, 
and their hearts encouraged.” 

During a second expedition they had a 
combat with the Indians, Itis not strange that 
the latter should have resented the doings of 
strangers who went about ransacking graves, 
emptying granaries, and removing whatever 
pleased their fancy from the Indian dwellings. 
Had it not been for Standish’s presence of mind 
the party might have suffered severely. ‘The 
Indians attacked them when no man wasready 
to meet their onslaught. However, Standish 





opportunely discharged a musket, which 
frightened the enemy, and then he cautioned 
his men to reserve their fire till they could 
take aim and do some execution. As the 
result of this exploration, the site of Ply- 
mouth was determined upon. 

Going forth onanother occasion with a small 
party to reconnoitre the ground where smoke 
ascended, no trace of Indians was detected, 
though many uninhabited dwellings were 
found. On their return the party shot an 
eagle which, being cooked and eaten, was 
pronounced “excellent meat, hardly to be 
discerned from mutton.” 

One of the first cares of the pilgrims, after 
selecting a spot for their town, was to place 
their ordnance in position, and to elect Miles 
Standish their commander in military affairs. 
The earliest duty which fell to his lot was 
that of helping his brethren in the pestilence 
which broke out among them shortly after 
they landed. In the course of three months 
one-half of the Pilgrims died. Rose, the 
wife of Standish, was the first to succumb. 
When the epidemic was at its height only 
seven persons were in good health and able 
to nurse the rest. Bradford, who was one 
of the sufferers, bears willing and emphatic 
testimony to the devotion of the healthy 
towards their ailing brethren, adding that 
“two of these seven were Mr. William 
Brewster, their reverend elder,*and Miles 
Standish, their captain and military com- 
mander, unto whom myself and many others 
were much beholden in our low and sick 
condition.” 

The treaties made with the Indians were 
observed the more scrupulously by them be- 
cause they had acquired a dread of Standish’s 
military prowess. Corbitant;a petty Sachem, 
was cowed into submitting to a demand, me- 
nacingly preferred by the Plymouth Captain, 
to the effect that he should renounce an 
intended alliance with the Narragansetts 
against the English. Standish headed an 
expedition against the Indians who had 
conspired to attack first, a small colony on 
Massachusetts Bay, established by Mr. Wes- 
ton, and then the colony of New Plymouth. 
Wituwamat, one of the Indians engaged. in 
the conspiracy, is described by Edward 
Winslow as “a notable insulting villain, one 
who had formerly imbrued his hands in the 
blood of English and French, and had often 
boasted of his own valour, and derided their 
weakness, especially because, as he said, 
they died crying, making sour faces, more 
like children than men.” Another, named 


Pecksuot, who was of greater stature than 
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Standish, insultingly told the latter that 
“though he were a great captain, yet he was 
but a little man,” and boasted of his own 
strength and courage. These men, and two 
others, being in a room with Standish and a 
few of his men, Standish snatched a knife from 
Pecksuot and stabbed him to death, while 
his men dispatched Wituwamat and the 
other man ; the fourth, a youth of seventeen, 
being reserved for death by hanging. While 
this tragedy was in progress, Hobbamock, 
their Indian guide, looked on, intently observ- 
ing how the English demeaned themselves. 
When his countrymen were killed, he smiled 
and said to Standish, “ Yesterday Pecksuot, 
bragging of his own strength and stature, 
said, though you were a great captain, yet 
you were but a little man; but to-day I see 
you are big enough to lay him on the 
ground.” Three other Indians were killed, 
and Standish returned home to Plymouth in 
triumph, bearing the head of Wituwamat, 
which was exposed above the Fort. This 
feat increased the terror of Standish’s name 
among the Indians, and it had the effect of 
rendering them chary of attacking the White 
settlers. The Rev. John Robinson, writing 
from Leyden after hearing of the exploit, thus 
expresses the feeling of most persons now: 
“Concerning the killing of these poor 
Indians, of which we heard at first by report, 
and since by more certain relation—oh, how 
happy a thing had it been, if you had con- 
verted some before you had killed any! 
besides, where blood has once begun to be 
shed, it is seldom stanched of a long time 
after. Methinks one or two principals should 
have been full enough, according to that ap- 
proved rule, ‘the punishment to a few and 
the fear to many.’” 

In 1625 Standish was dispatched to Eng- 
land, with authority to act as agent and to 
buy stores for the colony. He arrived in 
London at a time when business was almost 
suspended on account of the plague, which 
carried off upwards of thirty-five thousand per- 
sons within twelve months. In consequence 
of the plague Charles I. was neither able to 
make a public entry into London with his 
bride, nor to go in procession from the Tower 
to Whitehall at his coronation. Owing to 
the same cause Parliament was summoned 
to meet at Oxford, instead of Westminster. 
Toraise the sum of £150, in order to make his 
purchases, Standish had to pay the exorbitant 
rate of 50 per cent. interest. ‘The circum- 
stances of the time were trying enough ; but 
he was not considered a good man of busi- 
ness by the settlers at Plymouth, and the 
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wonder is that, knowing his incapacity, they 
employed him as their agent. 

A more congenial task was the expedition 
which he headed in 1628 against Thomas 
Morton at Merry Mount. Morton had given 
the Pilgrims of New Plymouth great concern. 
He is depicted by Bradford in very dark 
colours. Inhis ‘‘ New English Canaan” he 
paints himself in more pleasing hues. It 
may be doubted whether his alleged crimes 
have not been exaggerated, even without 
unreservedly accepting his own account of 
himself. Morton was one of a party which 
Captain Wollaston led to Massachusetts Bay 
in 1625, with the design of forming a settlement 
there. After a few months’ trial Wollaston 
departed for Virginia, taking the majority of 
his servants with him. He appointed Filcher 
to act as lieutenant during his absence. He 
sent for the remainder of his servants; where- 
upon Morton proposed that they should 
remain, should depose Filcher, trade on 
their own account, and live on a footing of 
equality with him. It is not strange that 
these denizens of Massachusetts should have 
preferred the part of freemen to that of 
bondslaves. They traded with the Indians, 
and prospered. It is alleged that they sold 
guns and ammunition to the Indians, and 
taught them the use of both—this being a 
violation of the proclamation of James I. 
dated the 6th of November, 1622, “ pro- 
hibiting interloping and disorderly trading 
in New England in America.” Morton and 
his party were also guilty of the offence of 
making open profession of adherence to the 
Church of England. They set up a May- 
pole, and drank and sang and danced round 
it. In Bradford’s narrative of the doings of 
Morton, his own licentiousness and that of 
his band is specially enlarged upon, the 
accusation being made that they consumed 
wine and spirits to the value of £10 in a 
single morning. This must be as great an 
exaggeration as the statement that “‘ Morton 
became Lord of Misrule, and maintained (as 
it were) a school of Atheism.” 

Morton’s offence of, selling guns and gun- 
powder to the Indians was one which could 
not be overlooked or pardoned. The several 
plantations requested that of New Plymouth 
to act on their behalf for the suppression of 
“Morton and his consorts, before they grew 
to further head and strength,” agreeing to pay 
their proportion of the cost. Accordingly 
he was twice summoned, in 1628, to desist 
from disregarding the royal proclamation, 
and twice he returned disdainful answers, 
alleging that the proclamation was not law, — 
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and that it did not impose any penalty. 
The men of Plymouth replied that the penalty 
was “more than he could bear—his Majesty’s 
displeasure.” He retorted that “ King James 
was dead, and his displeasure with him.” 
He might have said that the colony of New 
Plymouth had no right to enforce the pro- 
clamation, seeing that the Council for New 
England was expressly empowered, not only 
to inform the offenders that they had incurred 
the King’s high indignation, but also to 
inflict upon them the penalties of confisca- 
tion and forfeiture. In addition to returning 
insolent replies, Morton warned the Ply- 
mouth people against molesting him. Hence, 
as Bradford writes, there was no help for it 
but to resort to force, because “ now to give 
over would make him far more haughty and 
insolent.” Standish was directed to capture 
Morton. 

Taking nine armed men with him, Standish 
proceeded to Merry Mount and summoned 
Morton to surrender. The accounts of what 
followed are conflicting and in part contra- 
dictory. According to Morton he capitu- 
lated to Captain Shrimp, as he sneeringly 
styles Standish, in order to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood, and upon issuing from his 
house, he was attacked and severely beaten 
by Standish and his men. Bradford’s ac- 
count, which was doubtless taken from an 
eye-witness, is to the effect that Morton and 
his followers, having barricaded the house 
with the intent of making a desperate resis- 
tance, indulged so freely in strong drink as to 
become unfitted for using their weapons. 
Morton is said to have tried to shoot Stan- 
dish, but was disarmed by the latter before 
he could discharge his gun, which was found 
to be half filled with powder and shot; it 
is added, “ neither was there any hurt done 
to any of either side, save that one was so 
drunk that he ran his own nose upon the 
point of a sword that one held before him 
as he entered the house; but he lost but 
a little of his hot blood.” Subsequently, 
Governor Endecott marched from Salem, cut 
down the Maypole, rebuked the dwellers at 
Merry Mount for their profaneness, and 
significantly “admonished them to look there 
should be better walking.” The revels were 
never resumed at Merry Mount. 

Though Standish was a very old man 
when he died in 1656, yet he did not engage 
in any military exploits after the capture of 
Morton. Had New Plymouth taken part in 
the Pequot war, he would have been in com- 
mand of its force. As it was, his only 
public service during the later years of his 





life was to act as magistrate. He married 
again within two years after the loss of his 
first wife; all that is known of the second 
wife is that her Christian name was Barbara. 
The story upon which Mr. Longfellow has 
founded his poem on “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” has not been authenticated. 
It is to the effect that, desiring to marry Pris- 
cilla Mullins, a Puritan beauty, after the death 
of his first wife, he employed his friend, John 
Alden, to propose to the lady for him, where- 
upon Priscilla intimated her preference by 
saying, ‘“‘Prythee, John, why do you not 
speak for yourself?” John was not slow to 
take the welcome hint, and the pair became 
husband and wife. Their daughter Sarah was 
married to Alexander, the second son of 
Standish. 

Though Standish was not pre-eminent 
among the Pilgrim Fathers for religious zeal, 
yet he was highly esteemed by them for the 
efficient service which he had rendered as a 
soldier. In appearance he was not imposing, 
being very short in stature. He had the defect 
of being too choleric. He was far more dis- 
posed todelivera blowthantoturn his cheek to- 
the smiter. His small body contained avaliant 
soul, and his physical power was so great that 
bigger men found in him not onlya bold but 
a formidable adversary. His contemporaries, 
who were best acquainted with his faults, 
were disposed to extenuate them and to con- 
template and magnify his virtues. Posterity 
should not be less charitable, nor hesitate- 
to class Miles Standish among the most no- 
table and worthy of the early New Englanders. 

CaPTAIN JOHN Mason, who was born in 
1600, had seen military service in the Nether- 
lands under Sir Thomas Fairfax, before emi- 
grating to Massachusetts. He made so 
favourable and lasting an impression upon 
his commander that, when the latter was at 
the head of the Parliamentary army in Eng- 
land, he sent for Mason to rejoin him. 
Mason preferred remaining in New England, 
where he had landed in 1632. He settled 
in Dorchester, which he represented for two 
years as deputy in the General Court. In 
1635 he migrated to the colony of Connecti-. 
cut, then in course of formation under the 
auspices of the younger Winthrop, and he 
helped to found the town of Windsor. His 


special service was to command the force 
formed by the several colonies to attack the 
Pequot tribe of Indians. 

Three tribes of Indians were powerful and 
bitter rivals when the Puritans took up their 
abodes on the North American continent. 
These were the Narragansetts, Pequots, and: 
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Mohegans. The first two hated the English 
settlers even more than any neighbouring tribe, 
and had it not been for Roger Williams, the 
Narragansetts would have accepted the prof- 
fered alliance of the Pequots for the purpose 
of exterminating the white men. The Pe- 
quots tortured and murdered many settlers 
between the years 1634 and 1637. In 1634 
they killed Captain Stone and his seven 
companions; in 1635 they killed Captain 
Oldham and two persons who had been cast 
on shore; in 1636 they killed six settlers and 
subjected seven more to torture till they 
died; in 1637 they killed nine settlers and 
carried two young women into captivity. 

Under the leadership of Sassacus, a skilful 
and merciless chief, the Pequots were a 
terror to white men and Indians of other 
tribes. The Narragansetts were not disin- 
clined to see the Pequots’ power broken, 
thinking that they would exercise supremacy 
in turn. The Mohegans were friendly to the 
settlers, and disposed to side with them ; this 
being due to the friendship which prevailed 
between their sachem, Uncas, and Captain 
Mason. 

An attempt had been made by the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts in 1636 to bring the 
Pequots to terms. An expedition of ninety 
men, under the command of Endecott, 
marched into their territory, and delivered 
an ultimatum to the effect that, unless the 
murderers of Stone, Norton, and their com- 
pany were given up, war would ensue, 
The result being a refusal, hostilities began. 
The Pequots having fled beyond the reach of 
their pursuers, Endecott retraced his steps 
after burning a few wigwams and slaying one 
Indian. Better success attended the nego- 
tiations between the authorities of Massachu- 
setts and Canonicus, the Chief of the Nar- 
ragansetts. The latter had five thousand 
fighting men, so their enmity was as much to 
be feared as their alliance was to be desired. 
The Narragansetts promised not to help the 
Pequots, and to assist the English with 
guides if they resolved to invade the terri- 
tory of the latter and attack them. 

The Court of Connecticut, having assem- 
bled on the 1st of May, 1637, to consider 
the matter, came to the conclusion to wage 
war against the Pequots. The other colonies 
promised their assistance, if necessary. On 
the roth of May the Connecticut contingent, 
consisting of ninety Englishmen and seventy 
Mohegans, accompanied by the Rev, Samuel 
Stone, as chaplain, and under the command 
of Captain Mason, went forth on their mis- 
sion of vengeance. 





When the force reached Saybrook, at the 
mouth of the Connecticut River, it was joined 
by Captain Underhill, with nineteen men 
from Massachusetts. In consequence of this 
reinforcement twenty of the original force 
were sent back to defend the colony of Con- 
necticut. In Mason’s record of the expedition 
it is candidly admitted that the leaders were 
puzzled how to proceed, “ being altogether 
ignorant of the country.” It was clear to him 
that, if the plan had been followed upon which 
their instructions were based, they might have 
given the Pequots an advantage. This plan 
consisted in sailing up the Pequot River and 
attacking the enemy on shore. If, on the 
contrary, they sailed to Narragansett, landed 
there, and marched upon the forts occupied 
by the Pequots, they might take the enemy 
by surprise. A council was held without a 
decision being arrived at, Captain Mason 
then requested the chaplain “to commend 
their condition to the Lord that night, to 
direct how and in what manner they should 
demean themselves.” The Rev. Samuel 
Stone reported to Captain Mason in the 
morning that he had done what was required 
of him, and that “ he was fully satisfied to sail 
for Narragansett.” The council having reas- - 
sembled, this was communicated to them, and 
it was unanimously resolved to disregard the 
instructions of the Connecticut Government 
and follow the course which Heaven had sanc- 
tioned. Captain Mason is careful to note 
that this was an exceptional case, and that 
he does not record it “to encourage any 
soldiers to act beyond their commission, or 
contrary to it.” 

After disembarking on the shore of Narra- 
gansett Bay, the troops had to march for 
two days before reaching the enemy. They 
were joined on the way by several Narra- 
gansetts, who boasted of the great feats they 
would perform, and who ignominiously fled 
when the dreaded Pequots came in sight. 
On reaching one of the forts in which 
the Pequots were rejoicing in fancied secu- 
rity on account of having seen the English- 
men sail past them two days before, 
it was resolved to make the attack during 
the night. At one in the morning the 
invaders rose, prayed for a blessing on their 
enterprise, and moved forward. ‘The fort, 
which was circular in form and covered am 
acre of ground, was composed externally of 
tall trees sunk a few feet into the ground. 
Inside were two streets of wigwams, num- 
bering about seventy. Two entrances, on 
opposite sides, were protected by bushes. 
It was decided to encircle the fort, fire a 
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volley through the interstices of the palisades, 
and then that half the force should force its 
way through one entrance and half through 
the other. The Indian auxiliaries formed an 
outer circle, and they dispatched any persons 
who escaped death at the hands of the white 
soldiers. Captain Underhill relates with evi- 
dent satisfaction that the volley was fired 
with extraordinary precision. He considers 
it providential “that soldiers so unexpert in 
the use of their arms should give so complete 
a volley, as though the finger of God had 
touched both match and flint.” The un- 
happy Indians could make little resistance to 
the armed men who passed in at both en- 
trances, and marched along slaying as they 
went. Captain Mason, thinking that the 
bloody work was going on too slowly, called 
out “ We must burn them.” Thereupon he 
entered a wigwam, brought out a firebrand, 
and applied it to the mats with which the 
frail dwelling was covered. The flames 
spread rapidly, the consequence being, to 
use Mason’s words, “that the Indians ran as 
men most dreadfully amazed. And, indeed, 
such a dreadful terror did the Almighty let 
fall upon their spirits that they would fly from 
us and run into the very flames, where many 
of them perished.” ‘The attacking force with- 
drew outside the burning fort, and killed 
nearly all who tried to escape. Mason 
accounts it a “just judgment of God” that 
one hundred and fifty of men from another 
fort, who were to have attacked the English, 
had entered this one the night before the 
assault. In an hour’s time the fort was 
burned to the ground. Its occupants, with 
the exception of seven who escaped and 
seven taken captive, lost their lives, their 
number being estimated between six and 
seven hundred, men, women, and children. 
Two of the assailants were killed and twenty 
were wounded. 

The return of the victors was not easy. 
They had to fight their way to the ships, which 
had sailed from Narragansett Bay to Pequot 
Harbour. Their ammunition was nearly ex- 
pended, their sick had to be carried, and the 
onslaught of Pequots from an adjoining fort 
had to be repelled. However, they succeeded 
in their task, and returned to their homes 
three weeks after they had set out. Though 
the people of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
rejoiced over the victory, yet they were not 
convinced that the Pequots had been deprived 
of the power to do mischief. The surviving 
Pequots were so terrified at the fate of their 
brethren, that they abandoned and burned 
their second stronghold, and fled from the 








spot, Their chief, Sassacus, and the principal 
warriors went off to join the Mohawks at the 
river Hudson. A second expedition was 
sent against the survivors, in which Massa- 
chusetts was represented by Captain Stough- 
ton, at the head of one hundred and forty 
men, and Connecticut by Captain Mason, at 
the head of forty. A body of Pequots that 
had taken refuge in a swamp was surrounded, 
and eighty were captured. Thirty males 
out of that number were slain, the lives of 
the women and children being spared. A 
second body, numbering three hundred, was 
surrounded in a similar way. The old men, 
women, and children were offered quarter, 
and accepted it. Such of the warriors as did 
not escape were slain, while the fugitives met 
their deaths at the hands of hostile Indians. 
Sassacus, his brother, five sachems, and twenty 
of their best men, who had sought protection 
from the Mohawks, were put to death by 
them. Winthrop states that, as between 
eight and nine hundred had been slain and 
taken, orders were given to recall the Massa- 
chusetts force. Some whose lives were spared 
became incorporated with the Narragansett, 
Mohegan, and Nyantic tribes. Others had 
a worse fate, being sold into slavery by the 
Puritans of Massachusetts. 

The people of Connecticut, having resolved 
that the word Pequot should be heard as sel- 
dom as possible, changed the name of the river 
Pequot to Thames, and of Pequot town to 
New London. They created Mason a major- 
general for his services in successfully con- 
ducting a war which the divines, as well as 
the laymen, of that age pronounced “just 
and necessary.” 

The fate which overtook the Pequots in 
New England was long afterwards the lot 
of the Seminioles in Florida, of the Mo- 
docs in California, of the Utes in Colorado. 
That the Indians are cruel and treacherous 
may be certain, but that they have been 
always in the wrong is very doubtful. Cap- 
tain Mason was quite convinced, as others 
have been since his day, that the Indians 
had got their deserts. ‘Towards the close of 
his narrative he indulges in the reflection :— 
“‘ Thus we may see how the face of God is 
set against them that do evil, to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the earth.” The 
Puritans considered Indians to be children of 
the devil. Hence so ghastly a tragedy as the 
Pequot war, instead of exciting in their minds 
either regret or commiseration for the victims, 
was regarded by them as a work thoroughly 
right in itself, and most acceptable to 
Heaven. W. FRASER RAE. 
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PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
PETER STONNOR, Eso, 


Of Stonnor Hall, Hertfordshire. 
1—THE RosBEeRyY AT THE HALL. 
| DON’T know how often my nephew 

Charles has asked me to write down my 
recollections of sundry episodes in my life. 
Of course I know well enough it is half 
chaff on his part when he says it is a pity 
the world should lose them; and I also know, 
when the subject was mooted to his father 
(my junior by just two years), he said, in his 
usual coarse way, “ The old fool is conceited 
enough for anything.” Let all this pass ; 
Charles is my favourite nephew, and half-a- 
dozen idle words won’t make me quarrel with 
my brother. 

We belong to one of the oldest families in 
the kingdom. It appears that in 1476 a 
small grant of land was made to one Michael 
Stonnor, for services rendered to Edward IV. 


during his French campaign. My ancestors 
must have been thrifty, forin 1640 it had grown 





large enough to attract the unwelcome at- 

tention of the Roundheads, who destroyed 

the mansion and appropriated what revenue 

they could. We came in again with Charles 
II., and my father succeeded to the estate 
with scarcely a break in the family tree. He, 
poor soul, was one of the finest men of his 
time ; but his revered name is no protection 
against my brother’s love of a good joke. 
I am sorry to say I have heard him tell story 
after story at the expense of his memory. 
One in particular, as showing how the split 
occurred between us and the Anstruthers, he 
narrates with great unction. 

It appears that my father was very intimate 
with a young Edward Anstruther, who died 
while they were travelling together an the 
Continent. A visit of condolence to Anstru- 
ther Park followed, during which he walked 
round the famous picture gallery with Sir 
George, and, stepping before one of the 
portraits, examined it with considerable emo- 
tion. At last, turning to his host, he said: 

ee 
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“How happily the artist has caught poor 
Ned’s winning smile.” The picture was, un- 
fortunately, a study for the head of Barabbas. 
Now whether the story is true or not (for my 
part I don’t believe one word of it), it is 
certainly very bad taste for my brother to 
repeat it. Alas! no ties protect you from 
a professional raconteur. Even I am not 
free! In the agonies of gout I am told Iam 
enjoying one of the privileges of the head of 
the house ; and the theft of the family plate, 
of which more hereafter, and other misfor- 
tunes are made the subjects of so many 
standing jokes. 

My father was not only a thorough gentle- 
man of the old school, but in his day the 
handsomest man about town. I am told I 
strongly resemble him. ‘This annoys my 
brother. Poor Robert! he is a good-looking 
enough man, but plain for a Stonnor. 

Then again he belongs to what is called 
an advanced school of politicians, while the 
Stonnors from time immemorial have con- 
sistently supported the fine old bulwarks of 
the Constitution. I can give my adherence 
to neither of the present political parties, and 
have therefore repeatedly refused to represent 
my county in Parliament. Parliament in- 
deed! I should as soon think of being 
elected mayor, or provost, or beadle, of a 
town, as of being elected M.P. now-a-days. 
Not that I wish to shirk any political ques- 
tion. No. I don’t wish to get rid of them 
as a worthy Scotch friend of mine disposes 
of the utterances of Mr. Tyndall and Mr. 
Huxley. He calls them “ fogs ”»—an honest 
enough confession of ignorance, but not one 
to be used by me. Oratory, too! Don’t 
talk to me about the power of oratory, 
I know all about it. I have it myself. 
Many a time in my solitary rambles have 
tears come to my eyes at the words that have 
gushed from me on some of the burning 
topics of the day. But I don’t use this 
power simply because I happen to have it; 
it is not in a gentleman’s province to do so. 
The same with writing; I have no scruples 
about it. The Stonnors have always been 
pretty ready with their pens. Why, my 
grand-uncle’s “ Letters on the Times,” written 
after the model of Lord Chesterfield, and 
considered by some superior to his, had 
a European celebrity, and a well-preserved 
copy can be seen even now in most of the 
libraries of our county gentlemen. 

No, I have no scruples. The great thing 
is to have something to write about ; and, 
notwithstanding my brother’s cynical remarks, 
it is not improbable that the personal recol- 
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lections of a gentleman in my position, how- 
ever fragmentary and disconnected, may be 
eagerly read by a select class of readers. 

It is very odd that every little adventure that 
befalls me seems to afiord him such amuse- 
ment. The more unpleasant it happens to 
be the more he exaggerates it, twisting and 
turning the details till so many standing 
jokes are scored up against me, and I am 
thus compelled, in self-defence, to write true 
versions of them. Questionable taste, to 
say the least of it, this holding up the head of 
the house to ridicule ; but, as I said before, 
I will not bea party to an undignified quarrel ; 
besides, at heart, I believe he has an honest 
affection for me. 

Only the other day he kept my table in 
roars of laughter by narrating the story of the 
loss of the family plate. Why, he was him- 
self partly the cause of it! It was he who 
persuaded me to hire a yacht, and if it had 
not been for that yacht the misfortune would 
not have occurred. 

He bothered me about a boat. My father 
kept one, and I ought not to let the custom 
drop. I could afford it, and he couldn't. 
Then it would be such a grand opportunity 
for his son Charles, the artist, to explore 
fresh sketching-ground. Dr. Pascal, the 
traveller, who was staying with him at the 
time, backed him up by talking of ozone 
and iodine and the health-giving properties 
of salt air. 

“Yes,” said my brother, “ our father went 
for his health, you know. He liked ayacht, 
because it possessed such convenient capa- 
bilities for eating and sleeping. He would 
never take any one with him who was not a 
good sleeper. This wasasinegudnon. You 
must be able to drop off at a moment’s notice, 
like the fat boy in ‘ Pickwick.’ After meals, 
during which I have no doubt he enlightened 
his guests on the general magnificence of 
the Stonnors, they would put up their legs 
without moving from their seats, and snooze 
away till the next meal. He was musical in 
his sleep, too, and old Barton said, when he 
came back from a cruise with him, that 
‘Stonnor could blow his own trumpet even 
in his sleep.’” ; 

“ Really, Robert,” I said, “I don’t think 
you need entertain Dr. Pascal with our 
father’s peculiarities.” 

“Oh, but there is a better joke than that,” 
he went on. “Do you know, Pascal, he 


took a sheep on board, that he might have a 

fresh kidney for breakfast every morning.” 
“Ah,” laughed Pascal, “I suspect your 

father’s physiological researches had been 
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confined to poultry ; but, joking apart, a sea 
trip would do your brother good.” 

“ Look here, Peter,” said Robert ; “ there is 
arare chance for you just now. You can hire 
the Frolic, a forty tonner, lying at her moor- 
ings in the Gareloch, all ready for sea. Be 
off, and show Charley the West Highlands.” 

“ Well, well,” I said at last, “ don’t bother 
me any more. Send Charles up to Scotland, 
and if he likes the craft we will try a 
cruise.” 

Four days later I joined my nephew on 
the Gareloch. What a lovely scene it was 
from the deck of our craft! Beautifully 
wooded hills on either side of us, here and 
there crowned with heather, and between 
them the sea all green and gold sparkling up 
for five or six miles till stopped by a grand 
range of purple hills. These stretched right 
across the landscape, and were called ‘ Ar- 
gyle’s Bowling Green.” 

“ A curious name,” I said to our skipper, 
Captain McCosh. “Is it possible that the 
Argyle family ever played bowls on such 
extremely rugged ground ?” 

“Oh, aye!” he replied. “The Macallum 
More would mount yon steep hill before 
breakfast, and roll the big stanes doon from 
the top—just for exercise, ye ken. You may 
see the rocks they hurled doon to this very 
day lying all aboot the shores of Loch Goil 
and Loch Long.” 

Dear me, what Titans these old Scotch 
fellows must have been! I looked in vain, 
however, for any remains of their strong- 
holds. Nothing to be seen but the most 
objectionable of pretty villas, with eagles and 
statues before the doors, the largest being a 
sort of Greek temple belonging to the Duke 
of Argyle himself. 

We were amused at the eccentric behaviour 
of some person sketching on the shore close 
by us: he would gaze bareheaded at the land- 
scape, rush to his easel, dab on some paint, 
then fall back on the bank and gaze at the 
sky. Suddenly he would rise and repeat the 
operation. We watched and watched, till at 
last Charles got so interested that we landed 
to see what he was doing. We found him 
in a sort of swoon. A young man with fair 
hair brushed straight back from his forehead, 
dreamy blue eyes looking into vacancy, an 
aquiline nose, and a thin-lipped mouth. 

“I beg your pardon,” Charles began. 

“ Who is it that speaks ?” he said, jump- 
ing up. ‘“ Ah, gentlemen, it is I who should 
ask pardon; but my thoughts were far 
away.” 

“T see you are an artist,” said my nephew, 











“and I thought perhaps you could give me 
some hints as to the subjects about here.” 

“TI wish it was in my power to assist you,” 
he replied ; “‘ but the fact is, I am lately come 
from Germany, and am seeking sketching- 
ground myself. You are almost the first 
person I have spoken to.” 

“Well, I am sorry we have disturbed 

ou.” 

“Not at all. It was kind of you to notice 
a stranger. Will you look at my work? 
The question is,” he went on as we walked 
to his easel, “the question is, whether you 
would paint the Seen or the Unseen? Look 
at this.” 

Charles looked puzzled. 

“Bless my soul,” I exclaimed, “it is a 
regiment of soldiers!” 

“ Exactly,” he said, “‘a regiment of soldiers 
from the great cloud army. There they are 
clothed in blood red, to do battle with the 
world. See how they overthrow the moun- 
tains, and blot them out from mortal eyes! 
See how they frown upon the waters! ‘This 
is how I see a landscape—not as a copy of 
hill and water, but as a triumph of spiritual- 
ism over the material world!” 

‘“‘T can’t make’ it out,” said Charles 
bluntly. 

“T distinctly see the soldiers,” said I. 

“Tt is comforting to meet any one who has 
your perceptive faculty, sir,” said the stranger 
tome. “Depend upon it, if you say of a land- 
scape, ‘how like the spot!’ it is a bad picture, 
because the spiritual has been sacrificed to 
the material. The same also of a portrait. 
How easy to make it like by accentuating 
some commonplace peculiarity. The true 
painter’s aim should be, not only to paint 
the soul of the man, but also to show what 
traditions belong to him, and what portent 
they have. You will pardon my rudeness,” 
he continued, “ but your face plainly speaks 
of a long history.” 

“ You are right!” I answered. ‘“ Extraor- 
dinary as the guess is, you are perfectly right. 
I am the representative of one of the oldest 
families in Britain. ‘The Stonnors, sir, date 
back to Edward the Fourth—a pretty long 
history !” 

“It is, sir,’ he said, with a polite bow; 
“but there was no need of your assuring me 
of the fact. It is written on your face.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I can make out how 
you can paint the ‘ Unseen’ though !” said 
Charles. \ 

“That is because the new light is too 
dazzling for your eye,” replied the stranger ; 
“but it will come. However, if you are fond 
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of the ‘Seen’ I have a folio of German | 
sketches that would interest you. Will you 
honour me by looking at them ?” 

“‘ Certainly,” I replied. ‘‘ Come and dine 
on board the /ro/ic, and we will inspect them 
during the long evening.” 

I liked this young tellow. There was a 
deferential air about him that is sadly missing 
in most young men of the present day. My | 
nephew did not at first share in my admira- | 
tion, but began to alter his opinion alter 
looking at the drawings. ‘They were dis- | 
tinctly different from what we had seen on 
the shore. Small literal transcripts of Dutch 


scenery, quaint figures, boats, buildings, all 
drawn with great skill and care, and all 
signed Edward Hansen. My nephew raved 


| about their artistic merits, and talked Ger- 


man art with Hansen all the evening. 

After this we sawa great dealof him. We 
were detained for provisions, and the young 
men sketched and fished together, till Charles, 
with his usual contradictory and impulsive 
way, took such a liking for the young Ger- 
man that he accompanied us on our cruise. 

We had a happy time. We explored the 
Clvde Lochs, sailed round the Mull of Can- 
tire, and saw most of the coast lately made 











The Gareloch. 


famous by Mr. Black and Mr. Colin Hunter. 
‘Our skipper was invaluable. His memory 
was marvellous—no place of interest but 
what he knew every legend and story con- 
nected with it. He told us of the Piper of 
Duntroon, of Dancing Peter of Kilmahonaig, 
and of the strange sounds to be heard at 
Corrievreckan. We had no need for guide- 
books. Hansen drank in these legends with 
avidity. He was a strange, gentle creature, 
thoroughly gentlemanlike and unselfish, mak- 
ing himself useful to my nephew and myself 
in a thousand little ways, till he became 
almost indispensable to our comfort. We 
found out that he was in reduced circum- 
stances, and I was glad to be able, at my 





nephew's suggestion, to purchase the folio of 
drawings. 

His fits of abstraction were absolutely 
painful to witness. They appeared also to 
be accompanied with considerable physical 
suffering, and at these times he would pace 
the deck for hours, refusing both food and 
drink. 

I remember when at Mull we were looking 
at Aros Castle from the sea when McCosh 
observed, ‘‘ Yon’s the rock where Maclaine 
slew his dochter. Will I be tellin’ ye aboot 
it? Weel, the Maclaines were always famous 
for their good looks ; but this young lassie was 
the most beautiful cratur that was ever seen 
whatiivver. She was as graceful as a roe, or 
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one of the siller birks on Ben Lui. Peoples 
would come from all ’roon aboot just to 
look at her face, ye ken, and her lang yellow 
hair was the pride o’ the country. The 
auld laird he was a prood, passionate man. 
He loved his dochter, but he hated a Sasse- 
nach like pisin. Was it no unfortunate now 
that when he was awa’ a young English 
spark should come to the island, and fall 
strecht off in love wi’ bonnie Miss Ellen? 
She, puir thing, learned to love this stranger, 
and they used to whisper their vows on 
yonder rock. But evil tongues did their 
wark. The auld laird he returns all unbe- 
known to them, and finds Miss Ellen on the 
rock where she had just parted frae her 
lover. Ah, man, there was an awfu’ scene! 
the laird he upbraided her, and vowed if she 
didn’t gie up her English lover he would 
throw her into the watter. 

“** Na,’ says she ; ‘ I’ve plighted my troth, 
and a Maclaine never broke a vow.’ 

“Then he asked her again, and she wadna. 
Sae he seizes her yellow hair, and swirled her 
roond and roond ower his heed, and drops 
her plump, plosh into the watter. 

“Weel, Mr. Stonnor, after this nothing 
prospered with the laird. His sons were 
killed in battle; he lost his money abroad ; 
his cattle died at hame ; and at last the auld 
man came back to Aros just to dee. 

“ Weel, sir, the morning of his death no- 
thing would do but that he must be moved 
up to yonder window to look ower the sea. 
And, lo! there upon the rock was seated 
puir Ellen, with her yellow hair all blowing 
in the wind. When the laird saw this, he 
gave a great cry, and de’ed strecht off, and 
at the verra same moment Ellen’s ghaist 
gave a groan, and jumped plump, plosh into 
the watter. ‘The folks all say, sir, that she 
is to be seen to this verra day seated on 
yonder rock when any trouble is coming to 
the Maclaines.” 

“Curiously enough,” I said, “there is a 
legend of a somewhat similar character 
attached to our family. The story goes that 
some time during the last century there was 
a certain Miss Lettice Stonnor who had 
offended her father in the same way as poor 
Ellen Maclaine, and was in consequence 
made a close prisoner by him in one of the 
rooms in Stonnor Hall. She was treated 
with so much harshness that at last she threw 
herself out of the window in despair. ‘There 
used to be some story of a ghost, but not in 
my time. The room, however, remains un- 
touched, and I can show it to you now. 
There is a curious old inscription carved in 








oak over the fireplace. It is worded thus: 
‘Your lettuce grows within the garden, but 
our Lettice buds in Paradise.’” 

Poor Hansen listened spell-bound, and 
subsequently had an unusually severe fit of 
abstraction. So wretchedly ill did he look 
in the morning that I determined to speak to 
him. 

“ Mr. Stonnor,” he said, grasping my hand, 
“the sympathy of a gentleman of your high 
position is one of the most precious comforts 
I have experienced. I am a most unfortu- 
nate person. You see how these legends 
affect me. ‘The fact is, sir, I have the mis- 
fortune to be ez rapport with the spiritual 
world. Why the mantle should have fallen 
upon me, I cannot tell, but so it is—and the 
suffering it entails is dreadful. I believe I 
am the most powerful medium known, The 
manifestations that have been elicited through 
me in Germany have had the effect of ruin- 
ing my health. The expenditure of odic 
force has rendered me as weak as an infant. 
I can no longer produce such sketches as 
those you have lately purchased from me. I 
flew from Germany to distract my thoughts, 
and to avoid being made use of by the 
Spiritualists. In your society I have been 
happier ; but still you see—I suffer.” 

“Ts there anything then,” I asked, “ in 
this Spiritualism ?” 

“ Anything, Mr. Stonnor! 
there was not!” 

“T have always thought that it was consi- 
dered by our learned men as humbug.” 

“Ves,” he replied sadly, “all the higher 
truths suffer from modern scepticism. But 
the position of Spiritualism is very simple. 
We are acquainted with two classes of phe- 
nomena, one visible—such as day and night, 
the movements of planets and tides; the 
other mysterious, invisible, and unsolved— 
we call some of these electricity, galvanism, 
gravitation ; but there still remains an abun- 
dance of powerful forces unknown and unde- 
veloped.” 

“ Perhaps, by-and-by, science may be able 
to explain it all?” 

“JT cannot tell, neither can I account for 
the manifestations. But surely there may be 
a higher and more subtle force than either 
electricity, light, or heat? It may be in- 
voked unconsciously, or the latent force may 
exist only in a few.” 

“You interest me; but of course I have 
not studied the P 
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that is the very reason why your calm judg- 
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like yours—unfettered by study, and free from 
school traditions, one that has lain dormant 
in its strength—would bring a new light on 
the subject.” 

“I dare say I could do something towards 
elucidating it,” I said. “ The Stonnors have 
generally succeeded in what they under- 
take.” 

“‘T am sure of it,” he replied, “and I feel 
relieved now that I have unburdened my 
mind to you.” 

This was the first of many conversations 
we had on the subject. My interest was 
roused, not so much at Spiritualism itself as at 
the knowledge of finding a power of philo- 
sophical reasoning within me which I had 
been hitherto unaware of. One evening we 
had a littleséance. The manifestations were 
slight, but quite enough to convince me. He 
was especially pleased at my explanation of 
some of the phenomena. “We will pursue 
the subject,” I said, “ but in the meantime 
I should like to see you more cheerful.” 

“The prospect of parting makes me sad,” 
he replied. 

“Surely you are not going to leave us?” 
I asked. 

“TI am only too happy where I am,” he 
said ; “but I have a presentiment that we 
shall be parted soon.” 

“Then we will meet again at Stonnor 
Hall,” I rejoined gaily. 

Oddly enough it happened as he predicted, 
for at Oban I found letters that called me 
home. One from India telling me that my 
niece had sailed for England and was coming 
to the Hall—the trouble consequent on the 
death of her child, some two or three years 
old, had so preyed upon her health that her 
husband had packed her off by the first 
steamer ; the other from my brother, say- 
ing she had arrived, and offering to come 
and finish the cruise with his son. I set off 
at once—arranging that my brother should 
join the yacht at Oban, and that Hansen 
should then come and pay a visit to Stonnor 
Hall. 

I found that the young wife had picked up 
her health and spirits during the voyage, but 
that she might have a cheerful companion, I 
asked Mrs. Randall Rawson and her husband 
to spend a few days with us. 

Mrs. Rawson was a brisk, busy lady, who 
would manage everything and everybody in 
the county if she could. She had a for- 
midable array of domestic virtues ; had the 
reputation of being very strong-minded, but 
withal was a most nervous woman, hiding it 
well, however, under a loud sort of bluster. 





Another peculiarity was her absurd jealousy 
of her husband. Poor Rawson himself was 
one of the meekest and mildest of men. He 
was known at school as Pink Rawson, and 
now he was married and the father of a 
large young family, he was pinker and milder 
than ever. His life was made a burden to 
him from this ridiculous jealousy. Even his 
periodic visits to his mother who lived in 
London were looked upon with distrust. 
She always accompanied him if she could, 
and frequently, to my knowledge, made her- 
self excessively disagreeable. I never shall 
forget a walk we had together. I don’t 
think it is quite the correct thing to walk 
through the London streets, but there was 
no help for it on this occasion, our horses 
having met with some accident in Regent 
Street, and walk we must to a cabstand. 
But that walk! Gracious me, we couldn’t 
look across the road! It was, “ Rawson, 
who are you looking at?” ‘Pray don’t stare 
so!” “Can we not gointoashop?” “Mr. 
Stonnor, be kind enough to call a cab!”— 
and call a cab I did at last, with great satis- 
faction. 

A remarkable occurrence took place at 
the Hall shortly after they arrived. We had 
all met in the drawing-room after dinner, my 
brother was dozing in an arm-chair, Mrs. 
Rawson was reading a novel, my niece was 
at the piano, and Rawson would have been 
turning over the leaves had his wife’s eye 
not been on him. 

Suddenly the door opened, and my butler, 
Thomas (a most exemplary person), came 
up to my chair with a startled sort of look 
and desired to speak to me. When we got 
outside, he told me that one of the house- 
maids was in hysterics, having seen a ghost 
on the lawn. It was bright moonlight, and 
while the girl was closing some shutters her 
attention was attracted by a moaning. On 
looking out she saw the figure of a young 
lady gazing up at one of the windows and 
wringing her hands. Thomas, who ran to her 
assistance when she screamed, said also that 
he distinctly saw the figure disappearing 
in the shrubs. “Where is this girl?” 
whispered a voice close to us, and there was 
Mrs. Rawson, looking very white. She had 
followed us out of feminine curiosity. 

“Take me to this girl,” she said loudly. 
“T’ll soon take the nonsense out of her!” 

However, notwithstanding cold water, sal 
volatile, and abundant scolding, the girl 
stuck to her statement. She gave the most 


circumstantial account of it. 
The figure was dressed in white, had 
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black hair, looked very sad, would stare up 
at a particular window, then wring her hands 
and moan. 

The window she described was that which 
belonged to the haunted chamber. My 
brother scoured the shrubberies without avail. 

Then we talked away about poor Lettice’s 
sad story, till the two ladies went to bed in 
considerable perturbation. 

Nothing occurred the following night, 
but on the next Thomas knocked at my 
dressing-room door as I was going to bed. 
“‘For Heaven’s sake come here, sir,” he 
cried. I hurried after him. “ Look there !” 
he said, pointing out of the corridor win- 
dow. There, sure enough, on the lawn, in 
the bright moonlight, was the figure the 
girl had described. I could see it with 
painful distinctness. It was like in face, 
figure, and dress to Scheffer’s picture of 
“Mignon regrettant sa patrie,” that hung in 
my nephew’s room. It would look up at the 
haunted room, then clasp its hands and 
moan. When I turned to speak to Thomas, 
I was confronted by another white figure. 
It was that of Mrs. Randall Rawson, who, 
having heard the disturbance, had followed 
us in dishabille. ‘ What is all this about ?” 
she said in sepulchral tones. For answer I 
pointed to the figure. “Ah!” she cried, 
clutching me violently. “Iam not frightened! 
no; this is sometrick. IT’il have the crea- 
ture punished. I tell you both, these things 
do not frighten me!” 

Here she clasped me so violently that I 
nearly fell. “Open the window, Thomas,” 
she continued loudly. “I'll speak to the 
creature.” 

At the sound of the opening casement the 
figure turned slowly towards us, and with a 
despairing cry disappeared amid the trees. 
Mrs. Rawson fell back in hysterics, and 
being rather stout, it was as much as Thomas 
and I could do to support her. “Ah, ah!” 
she laughed; “I tell you I am not frightened; 
I tell you | 

Here the noise she made was so great 
that Rawson himself appeared on the land- 
ing in a hurried toilet. 

“What on earth is the matter?” he cried. 
His voice recovered her at once. 

“Come here, Mr. Rawson, and give me 
your arm to my room.” 

They made rather an undignified exit, but 
just then my mind was too much engrossed 
with the extraordinary apparition to notice 
anything else. Through that long night I 
lay thinking it over. What could it mean? 
I remembered the psychological discussions 








with Hansen, in which I was invariably 
right ; and before morning was quite certain 
that I had grasped the meaning of this. J+ 
was a portent that affected the family. 

When my brothef, who had slept soundly 
all night, began deriding it, and saying it was 
a dodge of the servants, I pulled him up at 
once. “ Perhaps,” I said, “I know more 
about it than you think.” 

“What are you driving at ?” he said. 

“T mean that it may portend something 
more serious than you hint at.” 

“Ah! Peter,” he said, “ how often have I 
told you not to keep all the jewels and plate 
at the Hall. Why don’t you send them to 
your banker’s ?” 

“You mistake me,” I said ; “the trinkets 
and plate are safe enough; but did it never 
occur to you that spirits may actually visit 
the earth ?” 

“Tf I did not know you better, Peter, I 
should think you had adopted whisky in 
Scotland, or had softening of the brain coming 
on. Where did you pick up this non- 
sense ?” 

I laid my hand upon his shoulder. “ Ro- 
bert,” I said seriously, “I'll tell you about 
Scotland. My mind was opened there, and 
I am now convinced that it is possible for 
spirits, both seen and unseen, to visit this 
earth. . Moreover, we may converse with 
them.” 

He looked at me dumbfoundered. At last 
he said, “ Poor Peter! you are worse than I 
expected.” 

“And,” I continued, not heeding him, “ the 
question to be answered is, what should we 
do, or how should we act, when they do 
appear ?” 

‘In this case,” he said brutally, “I should 
look after the spoons.” 

It was no use talking to a man of this sort. 
In fact, the more serious and intent we were 
in watching for, or trying to find out about 
this spiritual manifestation, the more frivolous 
and absurd he became. He dressed himselt 
in white and stalked about the front of the 
house, saying, “ One ghost was as good as 
another.” 

Just before he started for Scotland he 
played a very stupid and reprehensible prac- 
tical joke on Randall Rawson.’ Rawson 
happened to leave an envelope addressed to 
his mother on the library table. This was 
taken by my brother, who, imitating the 
handwriting, wrote, “ Dear mother, I shall 
send you fifteen blue goats to-morrow. Can’t 
get any more, but will telegraph to New 
York.” Poor Rawson came up to me in 
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great excitement the next day with a telegram 
in his hand. ‘Good heavens! Stonnor,” he 
said, ‘‘here’s a calamity: my poor mother’s 
gone mad. Read this.” 

“From Mrs. Rawson, Queen’s Gate, to 
Randall Rawson, Stonnor Hall.—Don’t want 
any blue goats—don’t telegraph to New 
York.” 

“Poor mother !—I must be off at once. 
My wife is out driving. Could you manage 
to come with me?” 

“ Certainly,” I said. 
wife, and let us be off. 
the London train.” 

So Rawson wrote on the back of the tele- 
gram, “ Dear Wife,—This will explain it- 
self. Hope to be back to-morrow. Poor 
mother!” 

Of course, when we got to Queen’s Gate 
and saw the spurious letter, the hoax began 
to dawn upon us. We vowed vengeance 
against Robert, but by the time we got back 
he had started for Scotland. What a miser- 
able time we had of it with Rawson’s wife! 
Nothing would persuade her that it was not 
a planned thing between us. 

‘“The next time you take my husband to 
dissipate in London, Mr. Stonnor,” she said 
with cutting irony, ‘‘ pray find some more 
sensible excuse than blue goats.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Rawson,” I protested, “ it 
was nothing more than a practical joke of 
my brother’s.” 

“ How fortunate to have an absent brother 
she replied sarcastically. 

Luckily our attention was now distracted 
by Mr. Hansen’s arrival. His presence acted 
like oil on the troubled waters. In a couple 
of days he had settled down, a favourite with 
all, and a special comfort to me. Even Mrs. 
Rawson pronounced him to be a most 
superior person, and it was interesting to 
notice that, after pooh-poohing the very 
name of Spiritualism and abusing its con- 
verts, she insensibly became converted herself. 

““We ought to write to Dr. Pascal,” she 
said, ‘and insist on a searching inquiry being 
made. Itis a crying shame that the savants 
do not recognise it !” 

“The inquiry would come to nothing,” 
said Hansen. ‘ They would investigate, and 
probe, and test; and, then, if they could 
account for the phenomena as being the 
sequence of some so-called law, their intel- 
lects would be satisfied ; if not, they would 
call it humbug.” 

“But, Hansen,” I said, “there must be 
laws, you know ; everything must be governed 
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by laws.” ; 


“ Exactly,” he answered ; “‘ but what these 
so-called philosophers call laws are nothing 
more than assumptions on which they con- 
veniently base their facts.” 

“There may certainly be,” said Mrs. Raw- 
son, ‘some occult power which they know 
nothing whatever about.” 

“There is! There is! Believe me, 
there is, Mrs. Rawson!” cried Hansen. 
“And then how sweet and comforting to 
think we can hold ‘converse with departed 
friends :” 

“ Indeed it is said Mrs. Rawson; “it 
satisfies our loftiest aspirations !” 

“ By-and-by history will be read by its 
help,” I said. 

“ A noble idea—one worthy of you!” said 
Hansen, pressing my hand. 

After this we had many interesting conver- 
sations. We of course told him of the 
spectre. He was intensely interested. He 
made us narrate the circumstances again and 
again. He examined the Jawn, shrubberies, 
and windows, and finally put the girl Jane 
under severe cross-examination. One day, 
in company with Mrs. Rawson, we explored 
the old house, and were looking at the 
family jewels and plate, in the strong fire- 
proof box. 

“We must not wonder at your brother 
telling you to look after these valuable heir- 
looms,” said Hansen, “any more than we 
wonder at the girl Jane’s iright. The idea 
of burglary is just what would occur to an 
unenlightened mind.” 

“T think this box would resist any attempt 
at burglary,” I said, smiling. ‘See how this 
key turns two strong bars right across the 
inside of the lid.” 

“ Most beautiful mechanism 
“and how ingeniously contrived.” 

He tried the key several times, then 
returning it to me continued, “ But I am 
more interested in the haunted room. Let 
us go there! Let us go quickly !” 

Something in the change of his voice as he 
spoke the last words made us look at him. 
His eyes were fixed in vacancy, and both 
his hands were extended towards us. We 
each took one, and without any direction on 
our part, his eyes still fixed, he led us straight 
to the haunted room! While the door was 
being opened we fancied we heard some 
knocks and a sort of moaning noise. No- 
thing daunted, however, we entered— Hansen 
still in his trance and Mrs. Rawson pale yet 
determined. For some time there was 
silence, then he heaved a great sigh, drew 
his hand across his brow and said, “ This 
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is Lettice’s chamber! 
tion ?” 

Before we could answer there were four 
distinct knocks from the fireplace. 
his eyes assumed the vacant stare, his jaw 
fell, and he looked about him in a dazed 
sort of manner. 

“Would you learn more of the apparition?” 
he asked dreamily. 

“T would,” I answered 
portent ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“A portent of what?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

There was no answer. 

“Could you bring us into communication 
with this spirit?” said Mrs. Rawson. 

Still no answer; but with a sigh: he sank 
back in a chair apparently asleep. Presently 
he awoke, quite unconscious of what had 
happened, examined the room and inscrip- 
tion with great interest, and then went down 
with us to the drawing-room. 

We told my niece and Rawson what had 
happened, and that evening we all tried to 
persuade him to conduct a séance with the 
view of eliciting information from the departed 
Lettice. At first herefused. “ Remember,” 
he said, “how my health suffered in Germany 
from these investigations. Since that I have 
been unable to follow my calling. Oh, let 
me regain my health!” 

It was at my solicitation that he at last 
yielded ; and that he should not be a sufferer, 
I induced him to accept a douceur that would 
relieve his anxiety about working for a year 
or so. 

He thought the maniiestations would be 
stronger if some of his time were spent in 
the old chamber ; so we had his bed moved 
to a room opening from it, that he might go 
in and out as he pleased. 

I must own we were all morbidly excited 
on the morning of the pre-arranged séance. 
For myself I was determined to solve the 
portent. I was proud that the philosophical 
investigation should have fallen on my 
shoulders, and was quite conscious of the 
power of elucidating the phenomena, I 
determined also to take copious notes and 
submit them to the Royal Society. F.R.S. 
is not by any- means an _ ungentlemanly 
adjunct to one’s name, and one of my first 
subsequent actions should be certainly to 
show my unbounded gratitude to Hansen 
for having opened to me these vistas of philo- 
sophical research. 

Mrs. Randall Rawson talked and laughed 
loudly to hide her excitement. Her husband 
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walked about the house on tip-toe all day, 
and my niece had a pale, pinched look and 
was occasionally in tears. Dinner seemed 
an impertinence, and the servants must have 
noted how little we ate. Their presence was 
irksome. We were impatient till they retired 
for the night, and then, more like a row of 
conspirators than ordinary inmates, we 
silently went up to the haunted room. 

Hansen was already there. The night 
was very dark and warm, and he stood by 
the open window calm and collected. 

“ You all know,” he began, “ how trying it 
is for me to conduct these investigations, and 
I only do so now out of deference to the 
mental attainments of our host. We cannot 
tell—no one can tell—whether there will be 
any manifestations, but we will try. The 
night is favourable.” 

We seated ourselves round the table, placed 
our hands upon it, and made a contact with 
our fingers. Presently it moved; then was 
violently agitated, almost talling on our feet, 
while occasional loud raps were heard on the 
inscription. 

‘Strong manifestations on the oak carv- 
ing,” he said in a low tone; “ let me go ta 
it.” 

He got up, andas he moved to the fire- 
place Ais chair ran after him. 

We all saw it, and made som? involuntary 
exclamation as we rose from our seats. 

“Ah!” he said, “don’t destroy the con- 
tact; the spirits are busy to-night.” 

We re-seated ourselves. My niece, rather 
faint, next to Rawson, then myself, Mrs. 
Rawson, and Hansen. Presently my niece 
cried, “Something touched my leg !” 

“ Be calm,” said Hansen. ‘“ Be calm.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “ I cannot bear it ; 
something is on my lap!” 

“Rawson, move your place this instant, 
sir,” cried his wife. “ Move your place this 
instant, or I leave the room.” 

“ My dear ” he began. 

“* Move your place, sir,” she insisted. 

So poor Randall had to move. ‘I think 
I'll go to bed,” he said, and slipped out of 
the room. 

“ What was it?” I whispered to my niece. 

“It was as if my child was climbing on to 
my knee,” she whispered back. 

. Hansen rose and drank some water. “ I 
think,” he said, “it would be advisable to 
conduct the rest of the séance in darkness.” 

** Your late researches, Mr. Stonnor, must 
have shown you the wonderful properties of 
light as an occult motive power. No doubt 
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phenomena. In the light we get indirect in- 


formation by rappings, but in the darkness | 


we may obtain more direct communica- 
tions.” 

So saying he put out the candles, and we 
resumed our seats. 

The rappings increased. They were very 
loud. Then small flickers of light darted 
all about the room. Then a moaning, such 
as we heard on the lawn, could be detected 
in the air close to us. 

“ Are you the spirit of Lettice Stonnor?” 
asked Hansen. 

There were three raps and a moan. 

“‘ Ts your visit a portent of evil ?” 

Two raps. 

“Ts your visit to the Hall a friendly 
one?” 

Three raps. 

** Where do you come from ?” 

Here a shower of stars shot all about the 
room. 

Will you show yourself to us?” 

Three raps. 

Our excitement was now positively awful. 
We could hear our hearts beating. Presently 
out of the darkness a luminous figure was 
seen moving towards the window. Arriving 
there, it turned, and we saw, illumined by a 
soft light, the features of the departed Lettice 
Stonnor. Her black hair clung about her 
shoulders, and she moaned and gesticulated 
as she did on the lawn. 

“Speak!” said Hansen. 

“T return no more,” she said in unearthly 
tones, and slowly disappeared out of the 
window. 

There was acrash in the room. Hansen 
lit the candles, and there on the floor were 
my niece and Mrs. Rawson in hysterical 
faintings. ‘To this day I don’t know how we 
got to bed. I remember calling Rawson, and 
somehow between us we saw the two ladies 
to their rooms. WhenI got back Hansen 
had thrown himself on his bed. 

“Let me sleep, let me sleep,” he said, 
shaking me by the hand—“ the expenditure 
of odic force has been too much for me; 
but what a glorious success !” 

aS * * 3 * 

The reaction from the excitement gave me 
a heavy sleep, but I was rudely awakened 
before eight the next morning by Thomas. 
He had shaken me out of my stupor, and 
was standing over me in his shirt sleeves. 

“Oh lor, sir!” he cried. ‘Oh lor, Mr. 
Stonnor!” 

“What is the matter, Thomas?” I ex- 
claimed, starting up and rubbing my eyes. 





“Oh lor, sir! the family plate, sir, and 
the jewels! all gone!” 

“Gone!” I shrieked, jumping out of bed. 
“ Call Mr. Hansen ! ” 

“ He’s gone too, sir!” 

I kept my room for a week. Owing to 
something he had heard in Scotland, my 
brother had suddenly returned to the Hall 
the day after the robbery, but had imme- 
diately left for London. ‘Ten days after he 
appeared, 

“I hope the Detectives and I have not 
compounded a felony,” he said, laying some 
of the lost jewels on the table, “but these 
are all we could recover. The plate is melted 
down by this time and your cheque was cashed 
the day you gave it. Would you like me to 
read the result of Pascal’s inquiry about your 
friend ? 

*«¢ Edward Hansen,’ he writes, ‘is not an 
artist himself, but is the son of a well-known 
painter of the same name. No doubt the 
sketches your brother purchased are by 
the father. This Edward is married to a 
handsome dark woman, and a clever pair 
of scamps they are, the Stonnor Hall séance 
not being the least of their clever adven- 
tures. 

“* He first caught your brother by a little 
judicious flattery, and then carefully elicited 
all your family history from him. ‘The story 
of Lettice he utilised by writing to his wife 
and telling her to impersonate her in the 
moonlight. This and subsequent deferential 
flattery to your brother’s mental attainments 
brought about the séance. The raps are 
produced by a very common trick. Your 
niece’s sensation that her child was seated on 
her lap, was induced by the contact of his 
foot, having previously throughout the day 
led her to speak of her trouble. The sparks 
and stars are simply caused by rubbing the 
top of a common lucifer match, and flicking 
it up into the air. As to the apparition, 
this was no one else but his own wife, who 
had entered the room, as they subsequently 
left it, by a rope ladder. The luminous 
appearance was caused by a compound of 
phosphates and sulphides well known in 
Germany, and the greater light near the win- 
dow showed that she had come within the 
focus of some lantern cunningly hidden by 
her husband. 

“¢*The subsequent robbery was absurdly 
easy, seeing that the fire-proof box had 
been left unlocked after Hansen tried the 
key. 

“¢T hope Peter is better. ‘‘ Experientia 
docet,” &c.’” 
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11.—KILMOIG. 
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WAS excessively annoyed. 

My nephew, Charles, had coolly signified 
his intention of adopting the career of a 
professional Artist! I would not believe it 
at first. Of course he was bound to paint 
well, because the Stonnors invariably succeed 
in whatever they undertake. Moreover, I 
had no objection to his following Art in a 
dilettante way; but conceive my horror 
at being confronted with a picture of his 
in a public gallery, and advertised in 
the printed catalogue so that it could be 
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bought by any common person for thirty 
pounds ! 

It was in vain I protested. I pointed out to 
him that it was not guifea gentleman’s calling. 
I had no objection, I said to him, that 
he should qualify himself for any profession, 
lawyer, doctor, or what not, so long as he 
did not give himself up to the drudgery of it ; 
but the idea of parading a picture for public 
sale was positively appalling. 

I thought then, and I think now, that our 
short intimacy with that dreamy German 
Hansen (which ended in such a humiliating 
manner) had exerted a baneful influence 
on him. He was up in the clouds; he had 
an idea that there was a new. Renaissance in 
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Art, and that he was one of its exponents. 
Nothing I could say would stop him. He 
said he had a “ Calling.” 

“Fancy,” I said in disgust, ‘a Stonnor 
being an Artist !” 

“T hate the word!” he replied. “ Chi- 
ropodists and hairdressers are Artists. Call 
me a painter, if you please, or an impressionist, 
or intentionist—anything but an Artist.” 

“You liked the term well enough at one 
time,” I said. ‘“ You were rather proud of 
it when you painted pictures I could under- 
stand., Now, upon my word, it is hard to 
make out what youmean. You seem to have 
gone back to the child’s Noah’s ark for 
your figures.” 

**Not quite so far back,” he answered, 
smiling ; “ but far enough back to court the 
spirit that actuated Botticelli. Why should 
we crave for colour or for pretty pictures 
when sadness ends everything? To learn, we 
must first unlearn, The grand aim is to 
paint in the innocence of the child who 
owned your Noah’s ark free from school 
dogmas.” 


“Ah,” said my visitor, Dr. Pascal, ‘ you | 


believe in the new school. You are so far 


advanced that you would go back in art and | 


morals and throw the teachings of eighteen 


hundred years to the winds. And what for? | 


For a fashion that is as transient and un- 
healthy as high-heeled boots.” 

“Cannot you understand,” replied my 
nephew, “ that I would throw away the old 
jalse and worn-out garments of conven- 


tionality and show the world the loveliness | 


of innocence ?” 
“IT see nothing lovely in the productions 


of your party; but I see much that is | 
hideous. Your figures remind me of the | 
post-mortem room, and your typical beauty | 


is invariably hectic with phthisis. No! no! 
Charlie my boy, your so-called Renaissance 


is unhealthy! It is a burlesque, and the | 


very earnestness you fellows display in this 
retrograde movement makes matters worse. 
Botticelli and Co. were grand old fellows, 


but you copyists have hurt the honest love I | 


had for them. I feel like the man who | 
after reading Robinson Crusoe in simple 


faith all his life, was told in his old age it 


was all fiction.” 

“ Ah, Pascal !” laughed Charles, “ you are 
in a bad temper. Come and see my An- 
dromeda, that will put you in good-humour 
and make you change your mind about Art.” 

““What is to be done?” I asked Pascal, 
when my nephew left us. 


“Change of air and scene,” he replied. 


| «Go away to the hills and confront him with 
something rea/, See if mountain air won’t 
blow this nonsense out of him. Go to Scot- 
land and shoot and fish.” 

“T don’t like Scotland.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Well,” I said, rising and speaking im- 
pressively, for I had thought the matter over 
—‘“ well, the Scotch are people of imperfect 

sympathies. I suppose this to be a natural 

| result of the struggle for existence among 
predatory tribes, but the farther you go 
north, the more marked is the peculi- 
arity.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Pascal, with his 
most cynical smile—he can be very dis- 
agreeable when he chooses—“ my dear friend, 
if you persist in enunciating these sentiments 
in such a superfine manner, you will run the 
risk of being called the Sertentious Stunner. 
What can you possibly know about Scot- 
land ?” 

“T know this much,” I replied warmly, 
“that as long as you let a Scotchman think 
| that he conducts the ordinary actions of life 
better than any other mortal on the face of 
the earth, he is an excellent friend to you. 
Once question his superiority, and he is your 
enemy for life. As to deference and a proper 
recognition of social standing, they have none. 
When I was there I got no more civility than 
my valet !” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Pascal; ‘‘ deprive a 
Scotsman of his manful independence, and 
you destroy his grand characteristic. What 
says their poet p— 





“*The rank i is but the guinea’ s stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that!’ 

“Please remember,” I said quickly, “ that 
before his death Burns expressed his contri- 
tion for this Radical utterance. He said, 
sir, ‘Next to my God I venerate the British 
| Constitution.’ A fine sentiment! Worth all 
his poems put together!” 

“Nay,” he said, rising and imitating my 
voice and manner very rudely, “nay, Stonnor, 
| the Scotch are noted for a manful independ- 
ence, unbounded hospitality, and unswerving 
friendship. There are always two sides to a 
| character. What a dreadful state of things it 
would be if the English were all Prigs! But 
| this national priggishness is counterbalanced 
| by an innate love of truth and an abhorrence 
of cant. You should study Pantagruellism, 
my friend. Read your Punch and be happy. 
He is doing for England what Aristophanes 
did for Athens. Through them history will 


| be able to tell, not only “what the people did 
| and said, but what they thought.” 
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“You are a privileged person, Pascal,” I So we ordered two sober-patterned tartan 
said curtly, “ or ¥ kilts, and one of plain tweed for Dawson. 
“Tf that is so,” he interrupted me, “let me | He started off at once with dogs, guns, rods, 
prescribe a national remedy for you. Take a | and all the paraphernalia of sport. I followed 
Scotch moor and kill something. Go, and | more leisurely, stopping a day in Glasgow, 
you'll alter your opinion about the Scotch. | while Charles promised to join us as soon as 
Take Charles too, and see if the actual con- | his picture was finished. 
tact with natural beauty doesn’t give a/ A curious place is Glasgow. It isa city 
healthy tone to his Art. I wish I could go; of many smells and few traditions. The 
with you, but I’m going to try the hot water | inhabitants walk with extreme rapidity. 
at Dax. Then I shall go to Spain, and tell | Everybody has a preoccupied air, and 
Charlie all about Velasquez and Murillo. | slouches along with his hands in his pockets, 
Then to Berlin to see my old father, and | too much engrossed with thoughts of cotton 
back to you at Christmas.” or sugar to perform even the ordinary saluta- 
A Scotch moor was not a bad idea. I was | tion on meeting an acquaintance. Away from 
fond of shooting, and it was a correct way of | the abominations of business, however, they 
spending the autumn recess. Then—as he | are surprisingly kind and polite. 
said—it may do my nephew some good.| A stupid blunder of mine made me 
“ How am I to get one?” I asked. | acquainted with this fact. I walked into one 
“ Consult that wonderful book, Zhe Sforts- | of their clubs, thinking it an hotel—I had 
man’s Guide,” he answered; “you'll find any- | actually sat down and ordered lunch before 
thing there, from one hundred to five thou- | the mistake was discovered ; but as I was 
sand a year rental,” |about to leave, a handsome, grey-headed 
Then the language! My experience of | gentleman, who had heard my conversation 
Scotland had been confined to a few days’ | with the waiter, begged me to consider my- 
unfortunate yachting on the west coast, and | self his guest. The lunch led to an invita- 
then I had considerable difficulty in under- | tion to dine at his private house, where I was 
standing Captain McCosh’s stories. Pascal, | grandly entertained. 
however, assured me that there was no need| My host, Mr. Graham, was full of wit and 
of a dictionary or other books, as my natural | anecdote, telling story after story and laugh- 
aptitude for languages would enable me to | ing immoderately at them. He was in 
pick it up quickly. | school-boy spirits just then at the prospect 
Then I had to consult my keeper, Daw- | of his month’s holiday. 
son. An excellent servant is Dawson. His He was going to the Highlands, and we 
father and grandfather had been keepers | met on board the Jona on the following 
at the Hall before him. A Dawson was | morning, in one of those fogs for which the 
always head keeper—and I believe my/|Clyde is famous. Nothing damped his 
father was greatly exasperated with old | spirits, and I suspect his innate love of fun 
Dawson until the present man was born. | and humour made him deceive me in many 
He had scarcely been out of the county | matters. For instance, when I asked him 
all his life—was a good, honest fellow, | what a curious-looking white tower was that 
with a strong predilection for fine words. | sent forth an occasional booming sound, he 
The prospect of Highland sport elated him. | replied without hesitation that it was an 
“But with your leave, sir,” he said, “I | Episcopal Church built by a Mr. Burns ; that 
should like to insure my life before I go. | the Episcopalians were not allowed to have 
Nobody can tell what may happen to us. I | bells, and if it was not for the employment 
would go anywhere or suffer anything for you, | of a fog-horn the congregation would never 
Mr. Stonnor, even exparturition (he meant ex- | get to church at all. 
patriation), but I must consider my family.” Unfortunately, I had to repeat all this— 
After this it was soon settled. From an | word for word—to a majestic-looking lady 
advertisement we found a place in Argyll- | who asked me for information. She was a 
shire, that offered all we required—shooting, | little past the middle-age and very large and 
fishing, a good house, and splendid scenery. | tall. She wore gold spectacles, through which 
Our preparations were made quickly. We | she focussed you when she spoke, by throw- 
procured every possible requisite, not even | ing her head back and thrusting out her chin. 
forgetting kilts. I demurred at this, but | She was deaf too, so much so that I posi- 
Charles insisted. ‘What was the use,” he | tively had to shout out my information. No 
said, “of going to the Highlands unless you | sooner had I done so than there was a loud 
entered into tlre true spirit of it?” guffaw from some coarse fellow standing near 
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us. “Ho, ho!” he laughed, “that’s a 
good ’un! Man, you’re an awfu’ leear! Yon’s 
the Clock lighthouse.” 

And so it was! I had some difficulty in 
appeasing my lady interrogator, but at last 
we became excellent friends. She had an 
insatiable desire for information. By hook 
or by crook she would ferret out all she 
wanted to know. In five minutes she knew 
all about me, and in return told me all about 
herself. She was a Miss McCraggan, and 
lived at Titchfield, near Southampton. 

“Now,” she said, fixing me through her 
spectacles—" now, what am I? How do 
I employ myself? I'll tell you—I am an 
adjuster—I decorate houses. None of your 
house-painter’s work, mind—but renovation, 
readjustment, and decoration, according to 
esthetic laws. Sometimes I simply give 
advice and take a fee, at other times I con- 
duct the whole operation.” 

““A pleasant occupation,” I said, deter- 
mined to make myself agreeable after my 
involuntary rudeness, 

“Pleasant, but troublesome,” she replied. 
“Sometimes it is heart-breaking. The other 
day I was sent for by Lord Forton—Lady 
Forton went round the place with me. Dear 
me, what horrors! One room actually 
painted lilac! I thought I should have 
fainted. ‘They had to give me wine. After 
lunch I screwed up courage enough to try 
again, and, lo, in one of the top atties I 
found a Holbein-looking portrait. I tucked 
it under my arm and went down delighted. 
‘ Now,’ I said to her ladyship, ‘I have found 
your key-note. Here it is, and we must 
renovate and readjust from this. It is our 
key-note.’” 

“T know Lord Forton,” I put in; “his 
house is beautiful.” 

“Exactly,” she replied ; “I did it. I did 
it, Mr. Stonnor, from that one little portrait. 
That key-note reclaimed the house. It cost 
Lord Forton twelve thousand pounds, but 
‘What of that,’ I said to her ladyship, ‘ what 


of that, when you have a thing of beauty and | 


a joy for ever?’” 

**And now you are enjoying your well- 
earned holiday?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” she answered sharply. “I 
never have a holiday. I am never still—to 
Dresden for china, Holland for brass and 
pottery, Spain and Italy for furniture—never 
still—here, there, and everywhere! I’ve 
scoured every county in England and found 
heaps of little treasures—now and then I 
come upon a key-note, but not often.” 

“Have you succeeded well in Scotland ?” 


“ Pretty well,” she replied, bringing for- 
ward one of her many bags. “Here is an 
exquisite Sevres cup. See, it is painted by 
Chabry. Signed too, and dated 1771. This 
is a quaint bit of old Chelsea, and this is a 
bit of oriental porcelain with the rare glaze. 
I picked them all up in Edinburgh.” 

“Do you mean to say you travel about 
with all these valuables ?” 

“Tt is the safest plan. I never broke a 
thing in my life. In that bonnet-box is a 
magnificent bit of Capo di Monti. Nota 
leaf or a bit of the Cupid’s wings will be 
chipped, because it is snugly packed in 
oatmeal. Then see this fine set of 
Apostles’ spoons. I keep ’em in my pocket 
for safety. Bought them for an old song in 
Dumbarton.” 

“Surely there is nothing worth looking for 
in the Highlands ?” 

“Not much to be got there. I am going 
to see my brother, who is living near 
Kilmoig. A marvellous man, Mr. Stonnor. 
He was a military surgeon. ‘Tallest man in 
the British army—six feet four and a half, in 
his stockings !” 

“T have taken a shooting at Kilmoig, in 
Argyllshire. Is it the same place?” 

“Yes, and Dounie, my brother’s place, is 
about four miles from it. You must call 
on him. He will be glad to see you—quick 
temper, but religious. He requires manage- 
ment, but I can always arrange matters with 
him. There he lives with his son and 
daughter. Doesn’t care for daughter, and 
dotes upon his son. My nephew, his son, is 
a genius—he is a poet; you may have read 
‘Moans from Mona.’” 

“T am sorry to say I have not. But why 
are they thus buried in the Highlands?” 

“Well, my brother is odd, very odd, and 
sharp-tempered. He met with some injury 
to his head in the Crimea, since which he has 
been a little queer. He won’t be thwarted. 
Don’t you try to thwart him! He hates the 
restraint of English society. Then again my 
nephew says he finds inspiration in the 
| Highland glens.” 

“ And the daughter? ” I asked. 

“ Ah, that is what brings me here. There 
is something wants readjusting and arranging, 
and I intend to do it. The girl has grown 
up without any education at all, and here 
she is, past seventeen and cannot read or 
write. They are quite content about it ; I call 
it shocking.” 

“She certainly ought to be educated.” 

“Of course she ought! and that is the 








very thing that I am going to arrange. Just 
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fancy too, from some stupid Shakesperian 
folly they have called her Audrey till she has 
forgotten her real name entirely. She is run- 
ning about like a wild colt. It is shocking.” 

She talked without ceasing till we reached 
Ardrishaig, where Dawson was waiting for 
me with the dog-cart. Here, too, with con- 
siderable regret I took leave of Mr. Graham. 
He was one of nature’s gentlemen, and 
had already made me modify my opinion 
about the Scotch. 
with her innumerable packages, safe in the 
coach, and then started for Kilmoig. We 
could see it for miles before we reached it. 
There it was on the brow of the hill, catching 
the western glow and flashing back a crimson 
welcome from every window. I was sure I 
should like it. Dawson said he liked it and 
the people too. But “ How about the lan- 
guage?” I asked. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ it is hard to under- 
stand them, they speak a sort of dog-latin, 
but we shall manage the vermicular by-and- 
by.” 

‘The house at last! and a beautiful spot. 
The shooting was on the high ground behind 
us, and there we saw tempting stretches of 
purple heather peeping out between pine and 
birch woods. In front a gradual slope took 
one to the little fishing village. The smoke 
was hanging lazily about the brown-sailed 
boats in the bay, and beyond them lay the 
open sea, all calm and golden, with Jura 
faintly seen in the evening mist. Even the 
sun was at his best, and danced across the 
water in his grandest manner to bid me wel- 
come. 

I never enjoyed a meal more than I did 
on that evening, and when I woke in the 
morning felt really sorry for having spoken 
to Pascal so strongly about the Scotch. I 
was quite ready, too, to adopt the national 
costume, which I found fully laid out by my 
bedside. 

With a little help I managed to get into 
it, but could not for the life of me make out 
where or how the strange-looking bag called 
a Sporran was to be worn. I tried it several 
ways—round my neck, under my arm, over 
my shoulders—but determined at last to 
carry it down and take my cue from 
Dawson. I had not long to wait. Be- 
fore breakfast was over there was a rush 
of dogs to the front, and one peep through 
the window showed me that Dawson had it 
strapped on behind. Convenient to sit upon, 
I thought, as I arranged mine similarly, and 
off we started for Roy the bailiff, who was to 
show us our boundaries. 








I saw Miss McCraggan, | 


| this 





A carriage drove past while we were wait- 
ing for him in the road. The occupants 
seemed mightily amused at something, and 
though the laughter and tittering was not 
exactly ill-bred, it appeared nevertheless 
to be in some way connected with us. 
They stopped some fifty yards off, and a 
gentleman came back and _ introduced 
himself to me as our landlord, Sir Archibald 
Campbell. 

“IT see you are giving your dogs a pre- 
liminary canter, Mr. Stonnor,” he said. 
“T’m afraid you'll find the birds scarce 
year. Is the lodge comfortable ? 
Lady Campbell and myself hope to call 
soon.” 

Though he only spoke these hurried words 
of welcome, one glance showed me that his 
Sporran was in front. Iwas much discon- 
certed, and leaned against the wall till he 
drove off. Then we readjusted the straps as 
quickly as possible, and I could not help 
being struck with the delicate manner in 
which he had made me sensible of my mis- 
take. It was done without a single word being 
spoken on the subject, and no gentleman 
in the county of Hertford could have 
done it with more grace. I was already 
quite agreeably disappointed with the Scotch 
people. 

By mid-day we were on the top of the hil} 
with Roy, a taciturn man, who walked the 
hill as if on a level road. He never had 
the civility to wait for me: strode straight 
on to the top, and when I panted up to 
him dead beat, said, “ Ye’re a puir body!” 
Then to Dawson, who walked well, “She'll 
do.” 

The marches lay beneath us. There was 
the river Moig, creeping through Sir Archi- 
bald’s policies, like a white snake. There 
was Loch Dhu, famous for its trout, with 
Malcolm’s little farm on its banks. Farther 
on, Dr. McCraggan’s house, Dounie; and 
then the sea, with its numerous islands, and 
a few bold headlands stretching far out. It 
was worth the climb. Dawson said, “ It was 
worth ascending the acclivities to view such 
a first-class panorea.” We lay in the heather. 
Roy lit his pipe, and discoursed to us on our 
surroundings. 

“Sir Archibald was a grand man, and the 
Queen was gey proud to see him in London. 
He was a good friend to the fisher-folk, and 
a good landlord. He had some trouble with 
his tenants, though. ‘There was young Mal- 
colm, down yonder at Loch Dhu, a fine 
young fellow, but misfortunate. He is behind 
with his rent all through feeding Cheviots. 
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Cheviots won’t do here, and so I’ve told him, 
but Cheviots he will have, and none other. 
‘Then the Bank fails, and he lost his money. 
He’s just a misfortunate. Mebbe tho’ his 
greatest misfortune is in hankering after that 
glaikit lassie 0” McCraggan’s.” 

“})o you mean Dr. McCraggan of Dounie?” 

“Ay! They’re clean daft, the lot of ’em. 
The auld Doctor’s an awfu’ man. See this, 
now. I went to him the other day and asked 
him ceevily enough aboot the byres, when 








he ups and throws all the furniture at me. 
Then the son has a bee in his bonnet; 
he walks about bare-headed, and makes 
his crambo jinks. I tell ye they’re all clean 
daft !” 

“So Mr. Malcolm, of the farm yonder, is 
in love with Miss McCraggan ?” 

“ Ay, he’s saft aboot her. He’s a good, 
foolish sort o’ body; but hoots! see this, 
now! What’s he to do wi’ a wife and canna 
keep hissel? See here, now! Yonder he is 





“ Off we started.” 


in the yard. Come doon to the farm and 
take a drink o’ milk.” 

I checked my resentment at the man’s 
familiarity, and went down to the farm. Mal- 
<olm, a good-looking, well-spoken young 
fellow, came forward and conducted us to the 
house. It was a small place, in miserable 
repair. By the door stood an old woman 
knitting, and looking wistfully out to the 
distant sea. Malcolm, telling her to bring us 
milk, led us into the little sitting-room. 

It was poorly furnished, but neat and clean. 





The woman brought in a huge jug of milk, 
with the half-knitted stocking across her arm. 
Many books were lying about. 

“They are my only companions,” he said, 
seeing my notice of them. 

“Ah, you must feel lonely here.” 

“At times I do,” he sighed; .“ but my 
books are always a solace. It is a grand 
thing, sir, to tire yourself out on the hills 
yonder, among the sheep, and then get rest 
and forget your troubles among your books. 
They are true friends. Then the country is 
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full of old stories—old Celtic traditions— 
quite worth collecting and preserving.” 

“ How do you manage to collect them?” 

“Oh, there is scarcely an old woman in 
the parish who has not some wild story which 
she will tell you in Gaelic.” 

“You understand the old language 
then?” 

“Yes; and I am teaching it to my neigh- 
bour, Mr. Victor McCraggan. He is the 
doctor’s son, sir, at Dounie, a clever poet, 
and quite mad about Ossian and the old 
Bards.” 

“T should have thought modern subjects 
would prove more acceptable to the general 
public.” 

“Nothing is grander, sir,” he said proudly, 
“not even Homer, than the poems of Ossian ; 
though,” he added, sighing, “ there are plenty 
of troubles and sad themes for a poet even 
now. Victor wrote a beautiful poem on old 
Sara, whom you saw knitting at my door. 
Years and years ago she lost her only son at 
sea. She had been knitting stockings in 
readiness for his return, when the news came 
of his being drowned. She never would 
believe it, but went on, and still goes on, 
knit, knit, knit, till her room is crammed full 
of hosen.” 

“ And you really like this life?” I asked 
dubiously, for the man was evidently 
educated. 

“Anything is better than office-work,” he 
answered ; “ and I was glad when I was able 
to stock this little out-of-the-way place and 
cut the City.” 

‘““ Has the venture proved successful ? ” 


“Bad times come to us all, sir, and we |’ 


must take the rough with the smooth ; but,” 
he added, with a determined sort of smile, 
“ it will all come right by-and-by.” 

He accompanied us to the main ,road, 
whence Roy returned with him to transact 
some business. 

“Come in when you are passing, sir,” he 
said, “and take a drink of milk. I don’t 
like whisky myself, but keep it for my 
friends. You can’t miss your way. There 
is Sweeney’s cart going to Kilmoig for fish. 
If you follow it you will pass the lodge gates. 
Good day, sir.” 

Sweeney’s cart did not prove much of a 
guide. Before we had gone half-a-mile it 
had come to a stand-still, and there was 
a manifest difference of opinion between 
pony and master. Nothing would make 
the brute budge. Blows and objurgations 
were useless. We saw Mr. Sweeney make 
the most ruthless attacks, but all the animal 





did was to turn its back in sullen remon- 
strance, and when they were over move 
slowly round and stare its master in the 
face. 

By the time we had reached him, he 
had taken a stake from the hedge and was 
belabouring the brute with all his savage 
might. 

“Stop!” I cried, running up, “what do 
you mean, fellow, by this cruelty ?” 

‘* Speerin’ cratur’, what’s yer beeziness?” 
was his polite rejoinder, as he sat down on 
the bank and wiped his brow. The little 
pony simply turned round, came close up to 
him and glared. 

“D’ye see that?” he cried, jumping up, 
“she is just laughing at me. Oh, I'll do 
for ye.” 

“T’'ll certainly have you punished, if you 
dare to touch her again,” I said. 

“What am I to do?” he whined, turning 
suddenly civil. 

“IT am a poor man, sir, and have my living 
to get. I am sure I ask your pardon, sir, for 
being so rude.” 

“ You certainly won’t get your living by 
killing your horse. What is wrong with 
her?” 

“Oh, she’s just dour. She’s always a-doin’ 
this and puttin’ me wrong with the market. 
I’d do better without a horse ava’. She’d do 
fine for you, sir.” 

“ Her late performances are certainly not 
recommendations,” I said, smiling. 

“ Oh, she is right enough, sir, out of the 
cart, and the blessedest temper you ever came 
across. She's just awfu’ steady. See now.” 

With this he unharnessed her, and she 
began to nibble the grass as if nothing had 
happened. She followed Dawson down the 
road as if she belonged to him. 

*“‘ Ay, sir! She’s awfu’ steady,” continued 
Mr. Sweeney. “Why, she’d carry your 
honour on the hills and you might shoot 
from her back.” 

“Come to the lodge and talk to my 
keeper,” I said. . 

Here Dawson was made to mount and 
discharge a gun several times. The reports 
did not disturb her in the least. Then 
Sweeney gave such heartrending accounts of 
his poverty that he at last went away with 
410 in his pocket, leaving Stella (we named 
her thus from a large white star on her fore- 
head) in our stables. 

My nephew arrived the next evening, and 
her first exploit was a most determined jib 
with his luggage. Then she jibbed with the 
bread, and jibbed with the coals ; in fact, she 
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jibbed and stared whenever she was put in iT was generally right in my estimation 
the cart. |of character, even in the humble matter of 
Charles had a perpetual joke about my | horseflesh. 

“racer,” but when the shooting began her 
good qualities »ppeared. You might ride| The shooting and fishing proved as good 
her anywhere so long as you’ confined | as we anticipated. The weather was mode- 
yourself to a walking pace. She would |rately fine. I had not hada single twinge 
not be hurried, but was so tractable that|of gout, and our outing would have been 
she actually knew when the dogs pointed | entirely enjoyable, had it not been for the 
and you could take a steady shot from her| McCraggans. . With their intimacy, our 
back. ‘They were all surprised. Roy called | troubles began. Even now I can scarcely 
her an uncannie beast, and Dawson said | recall with patience the indignities I suffered 
she was a most notorious quadruped. I) through them, and how completely they de- 
contented myself with letting them see that | stroyed the pleasure of my visit. 




















brought the following note 
from her :— 

“ Dear Sir,—My brother 
will be glad to see you 
whenever you please to 
call. He hopes you will 
excuse this informal pro- 
ceeding, and I also hope 
you may be able to pay us 

Krimo1c.—PartT II. an early visit, as I purpose leaving 
in a few days.—I am, yours, faithfully, 

I HAD forgotten all about them. The | MartHa Mc-Craccay.” 
shooting and fishing had driven Miss| I went over the next day. It was arranged 
McCraggan and her nick-nacks out of my ion while Charles shot the high ground, I, 
head. One morning, however, the post | on the now faithful Stella, should ride round 
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the coast-road to Dounie, and meet him 
there about lunch-time. We started in a 
regular Scotch mist, and, by the time I 
reached the shore, a dense grey cloud had 
blotted out Jura and all the distant islands. 
Roy said we should have a soft day. The 
fisher-folk were all clad in oil-silk; the rain 
began in earnest, and my steed’s progression 
seemed slower than ever. We were both 
glad enough to reach the shelter of Dounie, 
and Stella plodded in as if the place belonged 
to her. She refused to be checked till she 
walked past the front and into an open stable- 
door at the back of the premises. So low 
was it, that I barely escaped a fall, but ulti- 
mately gave her in charge of an uncouth boy, 
who stood grinning at her obstinacy, never 
budging one inch to offer any assistance. 
The place was larger than I anticipated: an 
old semi-castellated structure, built of solid 
masonry, but going rapidly to decay. Byres 
and various outhouses were built against the 
crumbling walls. 

My friend, Miss McCraggan, stood at the 
open door beckoning me. 

“Come in, come in!” she cried; and I 
followed her through some dark passages 
into a dimly lighted room. Here she closed 
the door in silence, put her finger to her lips, 
and altogether behaved in such a mystétious 
manner that I thought I had unfortunately 
made my call when there was a death in the 
house. ‘‘ What do you think of this?” she whis- 
pered, pointing to a horribly suggestive long 
mahogany box that lay partly covered up on the 
floor. It proved, however, to be nothing more 
than an old-fashioned three-cornered cup- 
board. “Now,” she said, “did you ever see the 
like of this? picked it up for three pounds in 
one of the old cottages on the shore. See, it is 
finely carved. History of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. Look at the panels. Here is the 
Queen of England, and here is the King of 
Spain. Here they are again with their backs 
turned in high dudgeon with each other. 
Then see the grand ships sailing all round, 
and at the bottom all wrecked and _ the 
people drowning. Just wants cleaning and 
polishing and some handsome brass-work, 
and it will be worth twenty pounds!” 

“Still collecting and adjusting?” I said. 

*Can’t help it, Mr. Stonnor; but I must 
tell you I’m getting on bravely with Audrey. 
I am arranging “hat satisfactorily, just as I 
told you I would. There she sits at her 
lessons, and she is coming back with me 
to complete her education in Hampshire. 
Audrey, my dear, this is Mr. Stonnor, our 
neighbour.” 





| flies too—red body and teal wing. 


I had not noticed the figure in the window, 
but it was a pretty face that looked up at me 
with a defiant smile—a pretty face, framed in 
a mass of unkempt hair, very blue eyes, and 
a wilful little mouth. She jerked her head 
in a bright sort of manner by way of a nod, 
and then went on with her book. 

“Now you'll see my brother,” said the 
aunt ; “but mind what I told you. Don't 
thwart him, Let him have his way; and 
@on’t disagree with Victor. 1 can always 
arrange them, and so will you if you don’t 
thwart them. Maggie!” she cried, after open- 
ing the door, “ Maggie! is your master 
down ?” 

“Doon! ay, and fechting his eggs !” was 
the extraordinary response from the passage. 

We passed through a large hall, with some 
old armour on the walls, and found the 
doctor in a small room at breakfast. Now 
I understood what “ fechting his eggs” meant. 
The table. was strewn with eggs and the 
shells of those he had devoured. By his 
side lay an open Bible and a huge crook. 
But what aman! His large head was bald, 
and his face entirely covered with an enor- 
mous red beard. This had grown ina curious 
party-coloured manner, being quite white 
round his mouth, and thence gradually merg- 
ing on all sides to the deepest red. He was like 
a demon monkey. When he rose to welcome 
me, and showed a height of “six feet four 
and a half in his stockings,” I was really 
terrified. 

“Ah, Stunner, I’m glad to see you,” he 
said, nearly crushing my hand (Stunner, in- 
deed! If there is one thing more ill-bred 
than another it is the travestying of a person’s 
name. Of course, the more exalted the name, 
the greater the vulgar opportunity). “Come 
away, Stunner!” continued the brute. “ Sit 
down ; you must be hungry. Take an egg; 
take a big ’un!” 

Remembering he was not to be thwarted, 
I went through some pretence with the egg, 
and bore his vulgarity with as much equa- 
nimity as I could. My efforts at conversation 
were not happy. I tried farming, and he 
bluntly told me I knew nothing whatever 
about it. I tried shooting. He said he 
hated shooting and shooters, and had no 
patience with gunners who stalked about the 
hills to the detriment of the farmers. We 


| got on better on the subject of angling. 


“T’'ll tell you what we'll do, Stunner, my 
boy,” he said. ‘“ When the first spate comes, 
we'll get leave from the Laird, and kill a 
salmon in the Moig. I know every pool; 
My 
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namesake, the doctor, ’s good too. I gave 
Francis Francis a wrinkle when he was up 
here. Man, I’ll show ye my fly-book.” 

I should have made my escape while he 
was away, but Miss McCraggan assured me 
he would be much thwarted if I did, and 
while we were parleying the son, Mr. Victor, 
entered. 

He was a pale-faced young man, dressed 
in black velvet, wore long black hair, and 
had black rolling eyes. You might see his 
exact portrait in a clever French sketch 
which depicts a poet in lugubrious rhapsody 
talking to a young lady. He says, “ Oui, 
Madame, je suis poéte !” and she in reply— 
“ Pauvre garcon, vous avez donc des choses 
bien graves 4 vous reprocher ! ” 

We were formally introduced, immediately 
upon which he subsided silently into a chair. 
The doctor returned with his book, and 
began scattering its contents among the egg- 
shells in a most reckless fashion. Mr. Victor 
presently rose and said— 

“I suppose you don’t spend the whole of 
your time in shooting and fishing, Mr. 
Stonnor.” 

“ My nephew does most of that,” I replied. 
“Still I am fond of it.” 

“Ah! but there are pursuits to be fonder 
of! and which would repay you ten thousand 
times better than grouse and trout. Do you 
know, sir, this country is unequalled for 
legendary lore?” 

“Ah, Mr. Malcolm told me the same 
thing.” 

“You have made acquaintance with my 
friend Ian then! A noble fellow! He has 
every song and legend at his fingers’ ends. 
I have much to thank him for.” 

“He spoke highly of your poetry, espe- 
cially of a little poem about the old woman 
Sara.” 

“ A simple fugitive trifle. It is supposed to 
be written in the evening, with the Old 
Mourner looking towards the sea. It com- 
mences— 

‘The blood-red splendour of the dying day.’ 
But the fact is, sir, I am uncertain whether 
I should form my opinion or my style first.” 

“You'll get ’em both better in London,” I 
said quickly. 

“ What !” he cried, “‘ London! to be jeered 
at by the many-headed monster! Never.” 

“ Stunner, you’re an ass,” put in the father, 
thumping the Bible with his crook. ‘‘ What 
says the Book, sir? ‘He that is of a proud 
heart stirreth up strife.’ [T’ll——” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the poet, with a 
deprecatory wave of the hand to his- father. 





“ Let me tell this gentleman when he speaks 
of London, that I came here to study the 
Minstrelsy of Scotland, which stands alone. 
Alone, I say, and incomparably the finest in 
the world!” 

“Hear that, ye Sassenach,” cried the doctor, 
thumping the book. 

“Do you think, sir,’ Victor continued, 
“that because these lovely ballads were 
written in the time of bloodshed and rapine, 
that the people were therefore wicked? I say 
no! a thousand times no!” 

“A thousand times no!” 
father. 

‘Tt shows, sir, the existence of an under- 
lying sentiment, which even in these days of 
chemicals and cotton is a landmark to the 
nation.” 

“Burns was a great poet,” I ventured to 
say, for I was getting uncomfortable, and 
wished to propitiate them. 

“ Burns!” he laughed. “Ha, ha! Burns! 
vox et praterea nihil; any fool can write 
Burns. Listen if 

“ Now you just listen,” said the doctor, 
thumping with his crook. “Man, you're 
going to have a treat!” 

The poet cleared his throat and began. 


“Oh, lonesome linker’d ilka fern 


roared his 














And murdlin moorned the pubbly burn, 
When frae the wars I did return 

To Ardentinny. 
But garksome gashes ’gan to heal, 
And witherin’ wouns did skank and skreal, 
And laverin’ love did o’er me steal 

At sicht o’ Jennie. 


“IT saw her tresses trinsome treen, * 
Her bonnie goun o’ garly green, 
An’ roon her waist some silken sheen 
Sae bonnie buskit, 
— I, an angel frae her place 
as droppit doon this airth to grace, 
nd wi’ the fashion o’ her face 
I’m fairly fluskit. 


“ Yon hurdlin’ Harper throps and thraws 
And ilka loun his pibroch blaws, 
The chatterin’ chiels lay doon the laws , 
Sae gran’ and kennie. 
But mind ye, lassie, a’ this rout 
Of haverin’ howk, and fliskie flout, ° 
And skirling skelp, can ne’er pit out 
My love for Jennie.” 


“‘ D’ye hear that !’’ shouted the old mad- 
man, applauding with his big hands and feet. 
“ Ah, Stunner, man, what do you think of 
that?” 

“Well, I don’t quite understand,” I began. 

“ Not understand !” he shrieked. “ If you 
don’t understand that you’re a natural fool! 
you’re an anomaly, a monstrosity! Man, 
I'd like to dissect you ; you’ve got no pineal 
gland !” 

“Don’t thwart him,” whispered Miss Mc- 
Craggan behind my chair. “I'll arrange it 
all.” 

“JT wish to go home instantly,” I said, 
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rising to go. “I was never so insulted in my | the effect that he had obtained permission 
life!” |from Sir Archibald, and as the river was 
“If you go now,” she said, putting her | likely to be in “ good ply,” he would drive 
hand gently on my shoulder, “ he will attack ; over directly he had dispatched his late 
you.” , breakfast. 
My sole desire was to get out of this nest! I certainly objected to go with the old 
of lunatics ; but while Miss McCraggan was ; madman, but Audrey seemed to imply that 
endeavouring to pacify me, Victor was ex- her father was making this efiort entirely 
postulating with his father, who presently | for my benefit,—that he never fished now, 
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came forward and offered me his hand. 

“T ask your pardon, sir,” he said, giving 
me a dreadful wrench, “but I was hasty. 
What says the Book ? ‘ A fool uttereth all his 
mind, but a wise man keepeth it in till after- 
wards.’ Pray forgive me; let us lunch and 
drink a cup to our reconciliation.” 

How glad I was when my nephew arrived ! 
matters went pretty smoothly after that. 
Audrey appeared at Junch all the prettier for 
being a little more tidy. 
a pretty girl Charles seemed to think so. 
He sat next to her, and the three young 
people waxed very merry. Victor and he 
made a quick friendship. Then they had 
much in common to talk about, and the poet 
was so engrossed by my nephew’s explana- 
tion of the new Renaissance that he and 
Audrey accompanied us part of our way 
home. We parted from them at Malcolm’s 
corner. They turned round as they mounted 
the hill—Victor waved his cap, and Charles 
kissed his hand to Audrey. 

As we walked home I made the resolution 
to see as little of these eccentric people as 
possible. Eccentric! They were lunatics! 
In fact I determined to drop the acquaint- 
ance ; but I might as well have tried to stem 
the burn that dashed down behind the lodge 
as to stop the course of events that took 
place from our first visit to them. Charles 
conceived a sudden desire to learn Gaelic, 
and this continually took him to Dounie ; 
then Victor took an equally sudden interest 
in Art, and was for ever at the lodge, quoting 
poems and legends while my nephew sketched. 
Scarcely a day passed but they were together. 
Sometimes they would meet at Malcolm’s 
farm, where poet and painter would get in- 
spiration from Ian’s stirring Celtic stories. 
Sport was neglected. 

One morning Miss Audrey appeared at 
the lodge. I don’t know which looked the 
roughest, she or her pony. ‘They made a 
pretty picture, though — the shaggy little 
Shetland, and she with her green habit and 
dainty Scotch bonnet with a rosebud in it. 
Charles must have thought so as he stood 
joking and talking Gaelic to her. 

She had brought a note from her father to 


She was certainly | 


and only underwent this unwonted exertion 
| as a compliment to me after having been so 
|tude. Her aunt, too, hoped I would not 
| thwart him. 

| There was no help for it. In common 
| politeness I was bound to go. . It would 
| never do to allow a Stonnor to be under the 
charge of discourtesy, so when the doctor 
drove up in his crazy dog-cart I was pre- 
pared for the start. We drove to Kilmoig 
Castle, lunched with Sir Archibald, then to 
the river. 

“ Now, Sir Archibald,” said McCraggan, 
*‘T’ll have nothing to do with keepers. If 
you please, we will go to the fishing alone, 
and I think I can show Stunner how to catch 
a salmon.” 

“Go where you please, and do as you 
like,” laughed our landlord ; and away we 
went. I was expatiating on the kindness of 
Sir Archibald and Lady Campbell when we 
reached the river. © ““She’s rather dirty,” said 
the doctor. . 

“Dirty!” I cried. “I thought her the 
perfection of ladylike neatness.” 

** ]’m talking of the river, man,” he growled. 
“She’s dirty, and we need go a bit higher. 
If the yew pool is clean we'll have a fish.” 

The yew pool was clean, the fly was 
chosen, and I was directed to go to the top 
and fish it down. I began. 

‘“‘ Not like that,” he cried. “See !—throw 
your fly well over into the deep water, and 


let it swim round into the shallows. That’s 
the way!” 
I fished on, with him at my elbow. Half- 


way down the pool a fish rose, but was not 


hooked. ‘ A twenty-pounder, if it’s an 
ounce!” he whispered. “Try back; try 
back.” 


The next time I cast over the spot there 
was no mistake about the fish being hooked. 
It was like an electric shock. “Let him 
run; let him run. Dash it, Stunner, give 


him line!” shouted McCraggan. 

The reel was going at a tremendous pace ; 
it was as muchas I could do to hold the rod. 
“Give him the but, man ; give him the but. 
Ah, you purple old idiot! 
up, man!” 


Hold your rod 
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Presently the reel stopped. ‘“ Wind in, 
man; wind in. Ah!” he cried, as the fish 
jumped out of the water. ‘‘ Be cannie, now ; 
be cannie. He’s over twenty pound. Now 
reel up.” 

This sort of thing went on for ten minutes. 
Then the fish got to the end of the pool, and, 
before I could realise what I was about, was ; 
out of it, and dashing up the rough water to | 
the next pool. The reel was going like mad. | 
I was faint and giddy, and trees stopped my 
further progress on the bank. 

“ Into the water, man, and follow him!” 
I hesitated. ‘“‘Man Stunner,” he hissed in 
my ear—“ Man Stunner, if ye don’t go I'll 
put the clip in ye!” 

Remembering he was not to be thwarted, 
and really in awe of his fierce looks, I 
stepped in, floundered about the boulders, 
slipped into deep water, clambered out 
again, and at last, with a gasp, got on the 
dry bank of the next pool, McCraggan’s 
objurgation ringing in my ears the whole 
ume. 

“Well done, well done!” he said. “We'll 
have him now. Ah, now he sulks !—Reel 
in, man, and let him feel the rod.” 

Sulk he did. He sulked at the bottom of | 
the pool more or less for twenty minutes, 
while I was literally perishing with cold. 
There was a slight frost, and my kilt got stiff 
and uncomfortable. At last the brute began 
to move, made a dash or two abouf the pool, 
then lay on his side. ‘Go to the top of the 
bank and bring him into the shallows,” cried 
the doctor. Once there, after one last spurt, 
the fish floated in to the bank, where 
McCraggan cleverly gaffed it. I threw down 
the rod, and fell half fainting on the grass. 
The doctor gave the fish a tap on the head, 
unhooked it, tied head and tail together, cut 
a stout stick to sling it on, put up the rod, 
and said, “ Lay hold of one end of it—that’s 
right. Now for the Castle!” 

A dreadful little journey it was. I was 
horribly cold. My frozen kilt was like a bit 
of armour that had slipped down into the 
wrong place. By the time we got to the 
Castle my knees were cut and bleeding. 

Our capture proved to be a clean-run 
salmon of twenty-two pounds—“ The biggest 
fish, Mr. Stonnor,” said Sir Archibald, “ that 
has been taken this year.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor. ‘“ Didn’t I tell 
ye I’d show him howto kill asalmon? But 
the man’s frozen. Can ye no lend him a dry 
kilt?” 

“Certainly, and,” he added slyly, “a 








sporran too.” 





After a warm bath, complete change, and 
a glass of cherry brandy, I felt somewhat 
restored. We were induced to stay for 
dinner, during which McCraggan behaved 
moderately well. He was always quieter 
away from his son. Once only he became 
excited, while speaking of lan Malcolm’s 
misfortunes. 

“ Tan is a fine fellow,” he said, “‘ but mighty 
proud. He would na’ hear of my lending 
him a hundred or two—not he. But what 
says the Book, my Lady ?—‘ Pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall.’” Here he thumped the table and 
set all the glasses ringing. 

After dinner we rattled back to Kilmoig, 
where Victor was waiting for his father. As 
I went up to my room I noticed that Charles 
had made a clever sketch of Audrey and her 
pony, and that he wore a rosebud in his coat. 

I woke in the morning with a bad attack 
of gout. They had great difficulty in pre- 
venting old McCraggan from coming to 
doctor me. Victor, however, managed it, and 
he, during my ten days’ convalescence, was a 
daily visitor. Audrey often accompanied 
him. I did not like the growing familiarity 
between her and my nephew. They joked, 
and called each other by their Christian 
names—I particularly noticed that she made 
a point of doing all this whenever Malcolm 
(who called once or twice) was present. She 
took a delight in piquing him. 

Another circumstance made me uncomfor- 
table. Miss McCraggan departed without her 
niece. ‘She won’t come,” she said to me. 
‘She is mad about her books and education, 
but there is something wants arranging—I 
can’t stop any longer, and she has promised 
to follow me later.” 

Poor Malcolm’s troubles increased. Some- 
thing went wrong with his stock, and he 
became gloomy and despondent. Charles 
and Victor, however, were full of life, and 
madly enthusiastic about carrying out some 
grand plan. They were far too advanced for 
my comprehension. 

“Don’t speak to me of Pope and Milton 
and all that artificial trash,” said Victor. * I 
have thrown that aside, just as Carlo has 
dismissed the academic teachings. We have 
a glorious work before us. Ian corrects the 
Ossianic traditions, I put them into hexame- 
ters, and Carlo illustrates—truly a magnum 
opus. We will call it ‘Poems from the 
Valleys of Mysteries.’ Let us hope that the 
Flames of Hope will not turn to dead 
shadows.” 

‘One evening, they all (including: Dr. 
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McCraggan) met at Kilmoig to consult and 
arrange about carrying out their plan. The 
first poem was to be presented as a dramatic 
piece at Dounie, in honour of Victor’s 
coming of age. Malcolm was silent, and 
Audrey more than usually wilful. She was 
proud to be able to act as amanuensis, and 
lost no opportunity of saying a biting word to 
him. 

“ Does your lordship of Loch Dhu intend 
to act with us?” she said, with a mock 
curtsey. 

“Tl do anything you please,” he an- 
swered, changing colour. 

“How could we act the piece without 
Ian?” said Victor. “Besides, it is all arranged. 
We shall act the ‘Poem of Comala.’ This 
isit. Comala, daughter of Sarno, is betrothed 
to Hidallan. Fingal, a victorious young king, 
arrives ; when Comala, forgetting her vows, 
falls in love with him, and follows him to the 
wars dressed as a youth. Hidallan follows, 
and arrives just in time to see her killed 
while endeavouring to protect Fingal. They 
lament over the body, and the curtain falls.” 

“D’ye hear that?” said the old doctor. 
“Eh, Stunner man, that’s fine! ” 

“ Now for the cast,” resumed the poet. 
“ Tan will act Hidallan ; Carlo, Fingal; and 
Audrey, Comala.” 

“You will have to make love to me,” said 
Charles gaily. 

“T shall act that beautifully,” she replied 
saucily, with ever so quick a glance at 
Malcolm—Malcolm bit his lip. 

“Father, you will act the Bard, and Mr. 
Stonnor the Druid.” 

“You must excuse me,” I said hastily, “ I 
never acted in my life; I could not think of 
such a thing.” 

**T think you may make an effort on this 
occasion. The Druid has nothing to say, he 
has only to groan.” 

“ T could not think of it.” 

‘What do you mean, Stunner!” shouted 
McCraggan. “Do you mean to insult me 
by saying you won’t act when my son asks 
you? Man, you'd better be careful!” 

“ Be tranquil! be tranquil!” said Victor, 
waving his hand. ‘I am sure Mr. Stonnor 
won't spoil the dramatic arrangements.” 

** If the old starch-pot doesn’t act I’ll cut 
his ears off!” roared the brute. ‘“ What does 
he mean by giving himself these grand airs ? 
See here now, I'll toss up with ye—heads a 
Bard, tails a Druid—heads it is! so you're 
the Druid. It’s all settled. Why, you’ve 
only got to groan, man.” 

It was useless attempting to thwart this old 





lunatic, and so the arrangements were 
completed. Charles was to paint rough 
Caledonian scenes. The parts were given 
out, and the McCraggans departed without 
any further fracas. My nephew walked part 
of the way back with them, leaving me alone 
with Malcolm. 

The man was so depressed, so unlike 
himself, and there was such a manifest fight 
to hide his troubles, that I determined to 
speak to him. I told him how sorry I was 
to hear of his misfortunes. Could I be of 
any use? Could I speak to Sir Archibald ? 
He thanked me heartily, said he feared he 
should not be able to keep on at the farm. 
Sir Archibald had already done so much for 
him that he could scarcely expect him to do 
more. He was behind in his rent. 

“Would a small loan assist you ?” 

“T couldn’t take it, sir; it would only 
go the way of the rest. But what does it 
matter? I’m young and strong, and have no 
cares, because I have nothing to care for!” 

“ Nothing and nobody?” I asked. 

“Nothing and nobody. I’ve neither kith 
nor kin.” 

“ Audrey!” I blurted out. 

He jumped up and said savagely, “ Who 
mentioned her name with mine ?” 

“ Well, old Roy,” I began. 

* Old Roy talks too much, but,” he con- 
tinued manfully, “it is true, I love the very 
ground shé walks on!” 

‘** Have you told her this ?” 

“ How could I?” 

“Surely,” I said, in showing him to his 
seat, “ it iscustomary in all classes of society 
for the gentlemen to make a declaration. 
If he is in love, the proper course is to make 
a proposition of marriage to the lady.” 

“ Beggars can’t do that, sir; they must 
grin and bear it.” 

“Can I be of any sort of service to you?” 

“The only service you can render me, sir, 
is to promise me faithfully not to divulge my 
confidences to you.” 

**¢Stonnor et Honor’ is my motto, Mr. 
Malcolm. Your confidences are sacred. At 
the same time I wish to befriend you.” 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you, Mr. 
Stonnor,” he said, wishing me good night, 
“ but I don’t see how you can help me.” 

I determined to try. 

This was the “‘something” that, according 
to Miss McCraggan, wanted “arranging.” 
The first thing to do was, to speak to Charles 
about his flirtation with Audrey. I could 


quite understand the poor girl falling in love 
with a Stonnor, but it would never do for 
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him to take advantage of his high position to 
break a country girl’s heart. He laughed at 
my grave looks, and said it was all nonsense. 
Then I saw Sir Archibald; he would be 
sorry to lose Malcolm, though he was a bad 
farmer. It was probable that he might 
make important changes before going abroad, 
and contemplated putting Roy into the Loch 
Dhu ‘farm, and offering Malcolm the factor- 
ship of the whole estate, with residence at 
Kilmoig Lodge. Not one word, however, 
was to be spoken at present. 

The season was now past, and I was get- 
ting anxious to return home. Charles would 
not hear of it. It would be insulting the 
McCraggans, he said, to leave before their 
grand day of rejoicing. So the preparations, 
rehearsals, jokings, flirtations, and what not, 
went on without intermission. Dawson and 
Stella were in continual requisition, car- 
rying and fitting up the various scenes. 
At last the evening arrived. Dounie bright- 
ened up for the occasion. The big hall was 
tastefully decorated with cut heather. The 
old armour was polished up, and the seats 
filled with Kilmoig folk, including the Laird 
and his wife. We all wore kilts ; my Druid 
costume was simply a long coat made of 
coarse sacking, and a white wig. The 
doctor, as Bard, wore a similar affair of 
bright crimson. The curtain rose and dis- 
covered him in the halls of King Sarno. 
After reciting about the valour of his king, 
and the beauty of his daughter Comala, he 
finished in stentorian tones— 


** Lo, Fingal returns from the battle, 
To our shores comes the blushing young hero, 
He sails through the foam of the ocean 
Like the golden-haired son of the heavens ; 
Strike loud on your harps, and be joyful ! 
Shout loud in the strength of your voices ! 
We join in the song of his triumph, 
And re-echo the sound of his welcome!” 


Then Charles as Fingal entered triumph- 
antly, and there were sports in which all, 
including Dawson joined. He was thrown 
about like a ball, but always got up smiling, 
saying it was “most notorious.” Stella 
brought on Audrey as Comala, and, refusing 
to retire, was ultimately carried bodily off by 
the doctor and Dawson. Then came some 
pretty love-making (rather overdone I thought) 
between Fingal and Comala. Fingal departs 
and Comala follows him in disguise. 

Then Malcolm slowly enters as the young 
chief Hidallan, and says— 

“The mist gathers high on the mountain, 
No sound but the roar of the torrent, 
But in vain for her footstep I listen, 
And call on her name in despair ; 

Ob, where is the maiden Comala, 
The white-bosomed daughter of Sarno, 


Who plighted her troth to Hidallan, 
By the rocks of the swift-flowing Conna?” 





He spoke this wretched doggrel with such 
earnestness, that it suddenly occurred to me 
the play was uncomfortably applicable to the 
present condition of affairs among the actors. 
I had not much time for reflection. The 
big doctor bounced up to me. “ Now, man 
Stunner, what are ye glowerin’ at? Go on 
and groan, man.” He pushed me on, and I 
groaned away till the dead body of Comala, 
preceded by Fingal and the Bard, was carried 
in by a company of warriors: “Groan 
louder, ye old mumble-peg !” he said to me 
as he passed, loud enough to be heard all over 
the hall. 

Then Hidallan and Fingal join hands 
over the body, and with a grand dirge from 
the Bard, interspersed with my groans, the 
play ends. I noticed that Audrey as the 
dead Comala held Malcolm’s hand in hers 
and not Charles’s. It was odd, but there is no 
accounting for a woman’s behaviour. 

As for Malcolm, when the curtain de- 
scended he threw off Charles’s hand with 
sufficient force to make him stagger, and 


.then stalked out of the house. 


There was immense applause. The poet 
was complimented. Seats were put aside 
for dancing and all was bustle and noise. 
“Now, Stunner man, ye'll dance a reel,” 
said McCraggan as I was talking to Lady 
Campbell. 

“Thank you,” I replied, “‘I never dance ; 
besides, I 5 

“ D’ye mean to tell me,” he jerked out, his 
red and white beard bristling with wrath— 
‘*d’ye mean to tell me that ye'll no take the 
floor on my son’s birthday? Man, if ye don’t 
dance, I'll bash yer head!” 

“Mr. Stonnor will dance with me,” cleverly 
put in her ladyship. 

“T assure you, Lady Campbell,” I began ; 
but just at that moment one of the musicians 
uttered such a weird and awful sound from 
his bladder-looking instrument, close into my 
ear, that I fairly jumped into the air. 

“ Hooray! hooray!” cried the doctor. 
“Three cheers for MacStunner. He’s the 
boy to foot it. Strike up, Hullachan !” 

In one moment the hall was full of wild 
music and still wilder dancers. My partner 
helped me as much as possible. I tried to 
acquit myself with decorum, but was clapped 
on the back by McCraggan with “ Wake up, 
old Starchy !” and “ Yell out, man; ye’re no 
a Druid the noo.” 

In one part of this horrible figure I 
was seized from behind by this red-headed 
giant and absolutely whirled in the air, my 
feet . striking. Lady Campbell in the in- 
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voluntary gyration. I thought it never would 
end. It did at last, and I conducted her to 
the remotest corner I could find. I had 
never felt in such an undignified position. 
She assured me of her sympathy; but before 
I could recover myself the horrible tune 
recommenced, and McCraggan’s voice was 
heard shouting “ Where’s MacStunner? Come 
away, MacStunner, for another reel !” 

I’m ashamed to say I bolted. I fairly ran 
away hatless out into the open air. The 
savage, however, caught sight of me and 
followed like a tiger. He was excited with 
drink and dancing and chased me round 
the yard shouting horribly. Just then Victor’s 
voice was heard calling “ Father.” In one 
instant he was like a lamb and re-entered 
the house. , 

Malcolm was harnessing his horse. “The 
doctor is never in his right mind on these 
occasions,” he said ; “ but put my plaid over 
your head, sir, and I'll drive you to Kil- 
moig.” 

My troubles were nothing to Malcolm’s ; 
I had never seen himso low. At Kilmoig I 
gave him some tea, and it did the poor fellow 
good to unburden his mind over the fire. 
He couldn’t stand it any longer, he said. 
At one moment he would think Audrey 
loved him, and in the next she would flirt 
with Charles in the most atrocious manner 
before his very face. But what right had 
he to interfere? It was breaking his 
heart. 

Just as he was leaving Charles returned. 
I was surprised to see him so early. Malcolm 
rose and eyed him sullenly. My nephew held 
out his hand. 

“Tan,” he said, “ until to-night’ I had no 
sort of suspicion that you cared for Audrey. 
My dear fellow, if any idle words of mine or 
any harmless flirtation has made you unhappy, 
I am heartily sorry. She cares no more for 
me than she does for that fly.” 

Malcolm grasped his hand. 

“Mr. Charles, you have spoken like an 
honest gentleman 4 

“Like a Stonnor,” I put in. 

“TI do care for Audrey. I love her with 
my whole heart, but she doesn’t know it. I 
have never breathed one word of love to her.” 

“Why not? Now I come to recall things 
I believe he loves you.” 

“ Love a beggar?” he said bitterly. 





6 No, 


no! I thank you both sincerely, but we are 
helpless.” 

Charles and I had a long talk after he left. 
He, in his impulsive way, was for going and 
telling all straight out to Audrey. I knew this 





would never do, with her unmistakable feeling 
towards him. So, by way of blinding him, 
I simply said that I was the proper person to 
conduct any negotiations. I had promised 
Malcolm not to divulge his feelings towards 
her, but my duty seemed to be to point out 
to her the futility of loving a Stonnor. 

I went over in the morning. Luckily the 
effect of the night’s festivities had compelled 
the old madman to keep his bed. Victor 
was on the hills, so my interview would be 
unmolested. 

“ Miss McCraggan,” I began. 

“T am called Audrey,” she said simply. 

“Well, Miss Audrey, you must not be 
offended at what I am going to say to you. 
You are young and inexperienced, and—par- 
don me for saying so—not well acquainted 
with the amenities of polite society.” (I flat- 
tered myself this was a good phrase.) ‘ Now, 
there has been some harmless flirtation be- 
tween you and my nephew Charles, but it is 
my duty to tell you that nothing can come of 
it. You must not set your affections on a 
Stonnor.” 

She crimsoned up to the roots of her hair ; 
she clenched her hands, and her little figure 
quivered with passion. ‘ How dare you,” 
she said, “speak to me like that? What 
right have you to say such words? I care 
no more for Charley than I do for you, but 
he is far too much of a gentleman to speak 
as you have. This is what you do in polite 
society, is it? I hate polite society! And 
as for your grand Stonnors, why Ian is worth 
all the Stonnors put together.” 

With this she flounced out of the room. 
Now, was ever anything so unlooked-for? 
As I before said, I never could understand 
women. It was incomprehensible, and placed 
me in a very awkward predicament. I went 
back and told Charles, who actually had the 
bad taste to laugh. ‘“ You’ve put your foot 
in it,” he said; “but let me see if we can’t 
make a happy ending out of it.” 

We drove on to Loch Dhu farm. Mal- 
colm was walking about excitedly. “Ah!” 
he said, running to meet us, “I was just 
coming to you, good friends. Read this.” 

It was a letter from Sir Archibald offering 
him the Factorship, with residence at Kilmoig 
Lodge. “It only wants one thing to make 
me the happiest man in the world,” he 
said. 

“T think I can give you that,” I said, and 
then told him about my morning’s interview 
with Audrey. 


After this matters went on happily enough. 
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My fear of the ola doctor prevented my tra- 
velling up for the wedding, but Charles acted 
as best man. Miss McCraggan was kind 
enough to say that I had arranged the affair 





lI1.—THE Batt SCANDAL. 


T will scarcely be credited, notwithstanding 
my unswerving neutrality during the 
periodical parliamentary contests, and the 
strict impartiality which directs my actions 
in any political excitement, important changes 
are sometimes made in the county without 
my even being consuited. My reserved atti- 
tude pleases neither party. You must be 
either for them or against them. They do 
not seem to be able to comprehend that, 
standing aloof as I do from party influence, 
unbiassed by excitement, and unambitious of 
power, I am therefore the more able to give 
judicious advice. Upon my word, they 
almost seem to imply that unless you join 
in their petty strifes and place-huntings you 
are not entitled to an opinion at all. 
Now who, I should like to ask, can be 


a better judge of what is good for the county | 


than one who, like myself, has a traditionary 


interest in the land? Of course, one party | good fellow; but do’all he can, he can’t 





















very well, and through her help I made the 
drawing-room at Kilmoig very pretty, as my 
present to the young couple. 
good home there still. 


Stella finds a 


says, “It is your duty to do so and so,” and 
the other, “ It is your duty to do so and so.” 
As a Stonnor I will not submit to be dictated 
to; nor will I see my constitutional rights 
assailed without protest. Have I not always 
performed the duties of my station? I am 
liberal to my tenants, entertain without stint, 
religiously preserve foxes, and if Iam hard 
on a poacher it is because I look upon him 
as an impudent thief. 

When our Lord-Lieutenant, old Sir Thomas 
Anstruther, died, I certainly did think the 
Government would like to have the oppor- 
tunity of paying me the compliment of 
appointing me his successor; indeed, my 
social position in the county almost gave it 
to'me as a right. They ignored me, how- 
ever, and appointed my friend and neighbour, 
Lord Forton. 

Now, I have not a single word to say 
|against Lord Forton (and to show that 
there was no ill-feeling I cheerfully allowed 
myself to be made his Deputy). He is 
'a good fellow—in fact, I may say a very 
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get his people farther back than the first 
George. Somewhere about this time there 
was a Dawlish (his family name) who managed 
to make a huge fortune out of the notorious 
James Law speculations in France. I believe 
it was further supplemented during the South- 
Sea Bubble. He certainly assisted the Re- 
gent Louis in France ; and report says, George 
also in England, At all events, he was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Forton, taking his 
title from his Hertford estates.. I have known 
the present man all my life. He is about 
ten years my junior, sowed a great number 
of wild oats, which considerably impoverished 
his rent-roll, is a careless, brave, little man, 
and when young notorious for many absurd 
escapades. His declarations and formal pro- 
positions of marriage would fill a volume. 
On one occasion he proposed to a belle at 
the county ball, and wrote the next morning 
to apologize for his rudeness. For this he 
was called out by the brother, and after two 
ineffectual shots proposed they should prac- 
tise at a target for ten minutes and begin 
again. Then, wishing to be impressive with 
the daughter of a very aristocratic house, he 
took her to the family mausoleum, and asked 
her if she would allow her bones to repose 
with his ancestors ! 
woman at last. He had made up his mind 
to propose to the second daughter of Lady 
Bowmaster, and went fast asleep while cogi- 
tating on the form of his proposal. When he 
awoke in the twilight she was, as he thought, 
still by his side, upon which he dropped on 
one knee, and said what he had to say as 
tenderly as possible. The voice, however, 
that answered, “ It shall be as you wish, Lord 
Forton,” was that of the elder sister, who had 
by chance come in during his nap. Forton 
married her, and she has made him an ex- 
cellent wife. Toa nature so naturally care- 
less as his she must have proved invaluable. 
She is very agreeable, and knows by instinct 
the exact amount of consideration to be 
given to each person. He may be the Lord- 
Lieutenant, but it is she who rules the county 
with an iron hand, though you only see the 
kid glove. She has frequent sources of worry, 
either with Mrs. Randall Rawson, who op- 
poses her sway in the county, or with her 
husband’s young brother and sister. 

The Hon. Percy Dawlish (commonly known 
as Dawley) is twenty years younger than 
Forton, and as mad a little scapegrace as 
ever entered the British army. He is always 
in some shocking scrape, always impecunious, 
and always bothering his brother for help. 
Her ladyship is for ever financing, arranging, 


He married the wrong 
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or taxing her energies in some way on his 
account. Then there was a young sister 
Emilia (about Dawley’s age), with whom she 
was always bickering, and who in consequence 
of sustained disagreements was living with 
the Dowager Lady Bowmaster. 

A few weeks before the ball at Stonnor 
Hall Lady Forton was greatly perturbed, for 
not only had Dawley done some dreadful 
thing that entailed the sale of his commission, 
but she had received a letter from the Dowager 
Aunt Bowmaster, which quite alarmed her. 
Forton told me that whenever she came into 
his smoking-room with papers in her hand, 
and closed the door carefully, he lit a fresh 
cigar and prepared for the worst. He knew 
he was in for a bad half-hour. - On this occa- 
sion she was unusually excited. 

“This is a wretched business, Forton,” 
she began. ‘“ What do you mean to do?” 

“ Haven’t the slightest idea—unless we cut 
down the trees and go to Boulogne.” 

“Don’t be absurd! The money must be 
paid somehow, and then what is he to do?” 

“ Perhaps you'll tell me. . Why, there isn’t 
a single respectable ‘calling the is fitted for. 
He has a remarkable genius for iniquity, but 
where else his talents lie I know not. The 
fiyst question is, ‘What has he let me in 
for?’ ” 

“These bills appear to be drawn in con- 
junction with Captain Benson of his regiment. 
You remember him? Benson has had none 
of the money, but is in some way or other 
responsible for £2,000. He has paid £1,000. 
Then Dawley’s other debts are terrific !” 

“ Well, he must make a clean breast of it. 
We had better see him and hear the worst.” 

“T won't have him here. Why, he would 
upset the household.” 

“TI don’t believe he would stop here, if 
you asked him, for any length of time. Write 
up to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and get Lawson 
down to meet him for a day or two. He 
may invent a plan to get him out of the 
country with a clear stage.” 

“ Now about Emilia.” 

“What about her ?” 

“Something most unpleasant. Lady Bow- 
master writes that she is starting for Cannes, 
and that Emilia refuses to go with her. She 
also says that Emilia has been in close cor- 
respondence with Captain Benson, and that 
she believes they are engaged.” 

“Whew! Why, she can’t marry without 


my consent, and I’m not going to consent to 
the marriage of two mendicants. 
come here too.” 

But remember, Forton, she is 


She must 


* Exactly. 
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very quiet and very obstinate, exasperatingly 
so. Benson cannot have any money, and 
she has given all she could of her own to 
Dawley. The engagement is nonsense, and 
must not be listened to.” 

“Well, you had better talk to her,” said 
his lordship. 

“T! Imay as well talk to your cigar. 
It is for you to speak; you have authority 
over her.” 

“TI can’t sermonise,” said her husband. 
“Tt is out of my line. But let ’em both come, 
and see if we can’t put things straighter.” 

In due course brother and sister appeared 
at Forton House. Dawley I had never seer 
in my life, but Emilia I remembered as a 
little girl some—well, a good many years 
ago. She was now grown into a tall young 
woman, who carried herself with extreme 
grace and dignity. Her face was not what 
is termed beautiful, but had regular, classical 
features. Her chief charm was her carriage. 
She stepped like an empress, and had that 
indescribable thoroughbred air which to me 
is more captivating than a pretty face. 

As to Dawley, he was a dissipated-looking 
little fellow, with light hair and moustache. 
Heworeaneye-glass, and drawled out the latest 
London scandals with irresistible humour. 
Rather bad some of them ; but it was impos- 
sible to be angry with this wicked little 
gentleman, for at the end of each story he 
would put his eye-glass in his eye and say, 
with the most comical drawl, “’Pin my 
sawl, it is the best thing I ever heard in the 
whole course of my life!” 

With Mr. Lawson’s aid the Fortons got 
him clear of his present embarrassments 
without any exposé. With Emilia they were 
not quite so successful. Lady Fortgn had 
high words with her, and Forton reminded 
her she could not marry without his consent. 
She merely kept a dignified silence, wouldn’t 
budge an inch or promise anything. After a 
time Forton left it all to his wife, so the two 
ladies were soon at daggers-drawn. At last 
Lady Forton confided her troubles to me. 

“What a pity,” she said, “to see such 
a noble creature throwing herself away! 
Could you not, Mr. Stonnor, as an old friend, 
speak to her quietly?” 

‘*A very delicate task!” I answered. “ But 
your ladyship must remember that my ac- 
quaintance with Miss Forton is quite recent.” 

“Oh, you have known her since she was a 
child. But come oftener, Mr. Stonnor ; 
come and help us. She is really destined 
for a higher sphere than to be the wife of 
a poor captain.” 





She was quite right. Emilia was fitted 
for a higher sphere. She was the sort of 
person who had presence enough to grace 
the house of any county gentleman. 

I don’t think Lady Forton could have con- 
fided the task to better hands than mine. It 
required much patience and delicate tact, 
but by degrees Emilia gave me her con- 
fidence, and ultimately told me all about her 
engagement with Captain Benson. I induced 
her tc allow me to teach her billiards, sc our 
corversations were generally undisturbed in 
the neglected room. 

“I would not tell you one word, Mr. 
Stonnor,” she said, during one of our games, 
“did I not feel sure you would keep my 
secrets,” 

“ Pray, be sure,” I replied, “ that whatever 
you say to me will be held sacred.” 

“TI do believe it. You are a man of too 
much refined feeling and goud breeding to 
de anything underhand. I feel I can trust 
vou.” 

" “€Stonnor et Honor,’” I said, bowing. 

‘**Lady Forton can think of nothing but 
money. As if money was everything! I 
suppose you believe there are such things as 
love and affection, Mr. Stonnor ?” 

“‘ Assuredly, most assuredly,” I replied 
warmly. 

“Now, suppose, Mr. Stonnor, you had a 
very intimate friend-——one, in fact, with whom 
you had daily intercourse—and your rela- 
tives were suddenly to take upon themselves 
to tell you peremptorily to drop his acquaint- 
ance, what would you do?” 

“T certainly would not submit to be dic- 
tated to, unless 4 

“Ah! there would be no ‘unless’ about 
it. You of all others, Mr. Stonnor, would 
stick by your friend loyally ; you wouldn’t 
give him up.” 

*T don’t think I would.” 

“Well, then, you cannot expect me to 
give up Pierce all at once, can you?” 

“Perhaps not. But by degrees E 

“ And you would never so far forget your- 
self as to burn and intercept letters that did 
not belong to you?” 

“Do you mean to gell me that this is done 
here ?” 

“Tt is. Lady Forton bribes my maid, and 
I am not sure she does not open my letters.” 

**I can scarcely believe it.” 

“No man of honour could believe it ; but 
it is now, oh! ever so many days since I 
have heard from him, and I am sure our 
letters must be intercepted, for he was most 
regular in correspondence. I want you to 
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post a letter for me, Mr. Stonnor, and I shall, 
at all events, be sure he gets that.” 


“‘T will gladly take charge of your letter; | 


” 


but don't you think 
“T think of nothing but getting my letter 


posted ; perhaps it is giving you too much | 


trouble ?” 

“Not at all! 
done.” 

“And will you also take charge of the 
answer, if it is addressed under cover to 

ou?” 

** Now really, Miss Emilia, this seems equi- 
valent to being privy to a sort of clandestine 
correspondence. I really F 

“T cannot congratulate you on your 
choice of adjectives,” she said in her most 
dignified way, “ and if the first little office I 
ask of you is so distasteful, pray return me 
the letter.” 

‘Believe me I am anxious to serve you, 
but what will Lady Forton say ?” 

“ Ah, there it is—Lady Forton. 


not at all! It shall be 


Perhaps 


you would like to show my letter to her? 
You are like the rest. I inferred from your 
kind expressions of interest that you were 
prepared to go a little farther than ordinary 
I am sorry I have been mis- | 


courtesies. 
taken.” 


Now nothing could be better than this | 
It forthwith iden- | 


little allusion to myself. 
tified me with her interests and made the 
future easy. ‘ Be assured,” I said tenderly, 
“that you may count on me as a true friend. 
Don’t say another word. I will take charge 
of your letters.” 
finesse on my part. I yielded simply because 
our object could not be gained by direct 
opposition with such a temperament as 
hers. The worst of it was that this first letter 
and its answer led to others more bulky, till 
my self-imposed duty as postman became 
rather too engrossing. One day I found 
Lady Forton in the billiard-room alone. 

“Ah, you cunning man!” she said play- 
fully—‘ you expected to find Emilia here! 
Let me say two words before Lord Forton 
and Dawley come in. Do you know I really 
cannot tell you how delighted I am at your 
progress with Emilia. I wouldn’t have 
believed it. She is fitted for any sphere, Mr. 
Stonnor! Idon’t know what you have been 
telling her, you wily creature you ; but Forton 
and I both notice that she is far more cheer- 
ful. Here come the men to consult you 
about some prospective gaiety.” 

“Ah, Stonnor!” Forton cried, as he 
entered, “you are the smartest man in the 
country. I verily believe that is the third 


| 
| new spick-span suit I’ve seen on you within 
| the last fortnight.” 
“ Poole’s cut too, I swear!” said Dawley. 
“Oh, he is teaching Milly pool, you 
| know,” said his lordship. 
“’Pin my sawl, that is one of the best 
| things I ever heard in the whole course of my 
life,” Dawley drawled, popping up his eye- 
| glass. 
| “What about this proposed gaiety?” I 
| asked. 
| Let us hear her ladyship’s opinion,” said 
| Forton, taking up a cue. 
| All we could do here would be a tennis 
| party with marquees. A ball is impossible, 
| the floor is in such a wretched condition that 
| a wax cloth would be useless. People don’t 
care to dance on carpets. What is your 
| opinion, Mr. Stonnor ?” 
| “Tennis parties are pleasant enough,” I 
| answered, “and you may see a great number 
|of people; but a Lord-Lieutenant’s ball 
| would be the thing. It would be immensely 
| popular.” 
| “Let Milly decide,” said Forton as his 
| sister entered the room. “ Shall it be a ball 
or a big afternoon afiair, Milly?” 
** A ball of course,” she answered. 
“T cannot have a ball here,” said Lady 
Forton peremptorily. 
| ** Look here,” said Dawley, leaning on his 
}cue: “let us have both—Lieutenant gives 
| big kettledrum and Deputy a ball. There’s 
| something for you, Stonnor.” 
| Fie, fie! Dawley,” said herladyship; “this 


This was a little bit of | is really asking too much. Positively, Dawley, 


| you have no compunction.” 

| Compunctions! ’Pin my sawl I’m 
/smothered in ’em. Stonnor is dying to give 
| a ball.” 

“A ballin your dear old-fashioned house 
would be very charming,” said Emilia. 

“ Well,” I replied, as gallantly as I could, 
“if you and Lady Forton think it would be 
a success, and would kindly help me with 
the arrangements, I shall be delighted.” 

“You are quite too dreadfully good,” said 
her ladyship, “ but really s 

“ But, now no buts,” said Forton. “It is 
all arranged. I give an afternoon and 
Stonnor an evening. Let us get it over as 
soon as possible.” 

Aiter this all was hurry and bustle. Invi- 
tations were sent, marquees hired, and the 
continual fine weather seemed to promise 
success. The ball, however, was the object, 
and my lady-helps were most useful. Nota 
day now but there was a grand confab at 
Forton House or the Hall about it. Emilia 
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showed a lively interest in all the details, and 
I took care that she should understand that 
it was she I consulted and not Lady Forton. 
This required tact, but my success was appa- 
rent, by ever so little increase of tenderness 
in her manner towards me. Really once 
or twice the pressure of her hand fairly elec- 
trified me. What a noble mistress she would 
make for Stonnor Hall! How imperial she 
looked, standing in her brown velvet dress 





under the old escutcheon, with “ Stonnor et | 


Honor” over her head! Oh yes, doubtless 
she was born fora high social position. Then 
these day dreams would be cut short by the 
knowledge that I had in my pocket letters 
for her from this fellow Benson. Bah! I 
don’t think I was sorry when a regular row 
occurred at Forton House about this gentle- 
man. 

A few days before the “aiternoon,” Lord 
Forton received the following letter, which 
he threw across the table to his wife, saying 
it was another kettle of fish for her to cook. 
He told me all about it afterwards. 


** DEAR LorD Forton,— 

“T am staying with our mutual friend, 
Randall Rawson, and he proposes taking me 
to your party on Tuesday next. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure, but before I 
come, it is only fair to tell you that your 
sister Emilia has promised to be my wile. 
The engagement is not of long standing, and 
she has probably apprised you of the fact. 
With compliments to Lady Forton, 

** Believe me, yours faithfully, 
“ PIERCE BENSON.” 


“Well, what next?” said her ladyship, 


laying down the letter. 
say?” 

“Don’t know! I suppose he must come.” 

“Come! Forton, you must be mad. Emilia 
certainly thinks less of him, because there 
has been no correspondence between them 
for a long time ; but I doubt if she is prepared 
to give him hiscongé. He must not come on 
any account.” 

“What am I to say to him ?” 

“‘ Suppose you let me write? I could write 
a friendly letter, and imply that Emilia would 
rather he did not come here just at present. 
I wish he was anywhere but with these 
disagreeable Rawsons!” 

“ That sounds well—and it would get me 
out of a hobble—awfully clever of you!” 

This was her ladyship’s diplomatic note, 
written under the impression that there had 
been no late correspondence between the two. 


““What shall you 








“ DEAR CAPTAIN BENSON,— 

“We are so truly sorry not to be able to 
see you on Tuesday, but 1 have ventured a 
little note of friendly explanation, which I am 
sure you will take in the same kind spirit 
with which it is dictated. The fact is, dear 
Captain Benson, that Forton and myself, after 
the most careful consideration, have come to 
the conclusion that we ought to ask you to 
release Emilia from her engagement. Your 
friend Dawley’s extravagancies have im- 
poverished us all, and I am sure you, as a 
man of honour, would not like to deprive 
poor Milly of the comforts to which she has 
always been accustomed. I think, too, that 
she herself is now beginning to see the truth 
of these remarks, and with great regret, 

‘“* Believe me, dear Captain Benson, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
** CAROLINE Forton.” 


The upshot of this was that Captain 
Benson drove straight off to Forton House, 
and desired to see his lordship. The ladies 
were out. Benson began by producing the 
letter and asking if it was written with his 
lordship’s sanction. Forton replied, rather 
inconsequently, that. it was, but he didn’t 
know what was in it. Then the letter was 
read. 

“ Ah, that’s it!” said Forton. ‘ Don’t you 
see, you can’t marry Milly if you can’t keep 
her?” 

‘“*T suppose not,” said Benson. 

“TI mean,” Forton went on, “that you 
have no right to deprive her of the comforts 
and luxuries which she now enjoys.” 

“ She herself is the best judge of that.” 

“No, no! Lady Forton and I are the 
best judges. If Milly marries without my 
consent, she forfeits what little Dawley has 
left her.” 

“ Am I to infer from this, Lord Forton, 
that you will only give your approval to a 
rich suitor, and that you would exert your 
authority under that will in this arbitrary 
manner? Would you not consider her happi- 
ness ?” 

“TI am consulting her happiness by for- 
bidding this engagement.” 

“Why, and how?” 

“ T mean to say,” said his lordship, flounder- 
ing, “that we do not think the marriage with 
you would be judicious.” 

“JT will only take my dismissal from her 
own lips. I don’t believe one word that 
Lady Forton hints about Milly sharing in 
your ideas. Her letter of last Saturday was 
as full of affection as ever.” 
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Lord Forton’s eyes began to glisten. “It’s 
an uncommon awkward thing to say you don’t 
believe what Lady Forton writes.” 

“For all that,” replied Benson, waxing 
wroth, “for all that—I repeat it, word for 
word, I repeat—I don’t believe for one 
moment that Milly wants to throw me over. 
I will only take my dismissal from her own 
lips. Let me see her.” 

‘She is out! and you should not see her if 
she was in! I shall deny you admittance 
too, if you call again.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said the Captain 
slowly, “that you will so far forget yourself 
as a gentleman as to attempt to prevent our 
meeting again?” 

“That’s another very awkward speech, 
but I'll be hanged if you shall see her !” 

“Tn that case,” said Benson, rising to go, 
‘“*T shall take another course.” 

“You know where to find me,” said Forton, 
bowing him out politely, but white with rage. 

Dawley and Lady Forton found him pacing 
the room like acaged tiger. ‘Shut that door,” 
he said. ‘“ Where is Milly ?” 

“Tn the billiard-room with Stonnor,” replied 
his wife. 

“Look here! I’ve had a nice rumpus with 
Pierce Benson!” ‘Then he told them. 

“ Did he say he had heard from her lately?” 
asked her ladyship. 

“He said her letter last Saturday was full 
of affection.” 

“ Dawley,” she said, confronting him 
solemnly, “ you have been at mischief again. 
You have been carrying letters. Don’t deny 
it! Really there is no shame in you !” 

“No shame!” cried Dawley. “’Pin my 
sawl, I’m smothered in it! I haven’t carried 
a letter or a note. Postman does that.” 

“That is just what the postman doesn’t do,” 
she said. “There is some underhand work 
somewhere. If it isn’t you it is Mrs. Randall 
Rawson. But mind! not one word to 
Emilia. Leave me to manage it.” 

It was not to be managed so easily. On 
the morning of the Forton House party I 
was the innocent carrier of a letter to Emilia 
from Captain Benson, in which he told her 
about his interview with Lord Forton and its 
results. I gave it to her in the billiard-room 
while we were preparing to play agame. She 
read it, dropped the cue, and stalked straight 
into the morning-room. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that Pierce Ben- 
son had called to see me?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Ah, Dawley has been blabbing, has he? 
Just like him,” replied Forton. “ Well, I 





didn’t tell you, because I thought it best you 
shouldn’t know.” 

‘What right have you to prevent his seeing 
me, or my seeing him ?” 

“Your brother,” put in her ladyship, “ has 
a legal right to prevent your marriage with 
Captain Benson.” 

“Pardon me, Lady Forton. Under the 
will he has only a legal right to my money if 
I marry without his consent. But I shall not 
remain any longer under your roof if I am to 
be submitted to such insults.” 

“ What’s that you say?” roared Forton in a 
towering passion. ‘ Who dares to say we in- 
sult you? I tell you, miss, I'll bring you to 
your senses. I'll lock you up! I'll lock you 
up till Pierce Benson is out of the country, 
and if he shows his face here again I'll tell 
the keepers to shoot him!” 

The man was beside himself with rage ; 
but I can fancy the look of contempt and 
scorn she gave him. “She stepped out of 
the room like that swell, Ristori,” said Dawley 
to me afterwards. “’Pin my sawl, it was the 
best thing I ever saw in the whole course of 
my life !” 

The following day was all sunshine for 
their party, but his lordship was as black as 
thunder. It was as much as Lady Forton 
could do to prevent him carrying out his 
threat of locking Emilia in her room. As it 
was, he actually told his wife and the servants 
to keep strict watch on her, and bid his 
lodge-keepers to prevent Captain Benson 
from entering the park. There was an un- 
natural calm about her, which was only the 
lull before the storm. She would not appear 
at the party, and the Randall Rawsons, in a 
huff at Lord Forton’s behaviour to their 
guest, declined to come. The next morning 
Emilia appeared at breakfast as placid as 
ever, and afterwards drove over to the Hall 
with Lady Forton to complete the ball 
arrangements, 

Her ladyship was uneasy. ‘We are in 
trouble about Milly and Benson,” she whis- 
pered to me. ‘There has been a dreadful 
scene! Get her to tell you all about it, 
while I go and ask your gardener for some 
flowers.” 

I was alarmed, but the /é/e-d-té/e reassured 
me. 

“Dear Mr. Stonnor,” she said sadly, “I 
feel I have asked too much of you. I never 
ought to have placed you in such a position ; 
but this is ‘he very last time I shall ask you to 
carry a letter for me. What was I to do? 
Dawley was not to be trusted, because Lady 
Forton can draw the simple fellow round her 
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finger. Please, dear Mr. Stonnor, send this 
and bring me the answer. I assure you it is 
the very last /” 

“The very last,” I murmured passion- 
ately. 

“‘ The very last,” she replied softly. 

I took her hand and kissed it gallantly ; 
she sighed, and I felt indescribably happy. | 
When I put Lady Forton into her carriage, | 
I said with much meaning, “I think you | 








She squeezed my hand by way of thanks and 
drove off. 


It was now but three days to the ball, 


during which matters quieted down at For- 
ton House. 
savage with Emilia, who remained placidly 
silent, and studiously avoided mentioning 
Captain Benson’s name. 


His lordship was still surly and 


The old Hall looked very splendid on 


may rest content about /’affaire Benson.”| the night. It was really a brilliant scene. 











“On I panted, determined to save her.” t 


The light dresses against the dark oak pa- 
nelling were charmingly picturesque. Lady 
Forton’s black velvet was the only sombre 
dress in the room ; but the Forton diamonds 
glistened on her like stars. Emilia was 
simply angelic in white silk and sheeny 
gauze trimmed with pearls ; she also carried 
a quaint Persian scarf—one of the gifts 
of that fellow Benson; certainly she was 
the belle of the room. For the most part 
the men wore dress hunting-costume ; Lord 
Forton and myself wearing our Lieutenants’ 
uniforms, which may be described as 








Field-Marshals’ uniforms with naval cocked 
hats. 

It was an early ball, as some of my guests 
had long distances to travel. About nine 
o'clock we had taken our places for the 
Lancers, when Lord Forton’s servant came in 
and whispered something to him. He turned 
white, walked hurriedly up to me, took me 
by the arm, and when we got outside said, 
“Milly’s gone off with that beast Benson. 
Don’t lose a second ; there are heaps of car- 
riages about; you must come with me—I 
insist on it. We'll catch ’em yet!” 


3 
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I was speechless with shame and confusion. 
I remember Forton talking to the servant 
about the road they had taken, and telling 
Lady Forton to look after my guests; then 
shouting some directions to the postillion, 
and finally shoving me into the carriage. 

Off we went at agallop. “I'll cut that 
fellow’s throat!” he said as he lit a cigar. 
In about an hour, just as we were mount- 
ing the hill to Dortown, the horses began to 
flag. ‘Drive faster. ‘Twenty pounds if you 
catch ’em!” he shouted out of the window. 

“ It’s all right, my lord,” said the postillion, 
“they are just in front of us. We shall nab 
them in the town.” 

“Capital,” said his lordship, lighting an- 
other cigar. 

The carriage stopped abruptly. 

“What now ?” asked Forton. 

“ Carriage in front stopped at cross-roads ; 
lady getting out,” said the postillion. 

At this we both popped our heads out, 
and sure enough by the gas-lamp there was 
Emilia in her white dress and Persian scarf, 
stepping quickly out of the carriage, with a 
black hood over her head. 

“ Ah, my lady! I know your dodge: you 
are off to the railway-station,” said Forton ; 
“jump out, Stonnor; we'll run her down 
easy. Postillion ! follow us closely.” 

I found words to say, “Mind, Forton, 
there must be no violence.” 

“There need be no violence with er. All 
I shall do is to take her back to Forton 
House.” 

We could just see her white dress as it 
passed the gas-lamps towards the station. 
It occurred to me afterwards that it was 
rather lucky it was dark, as the appearance 
of two gentlemen in Field-Marshal’s costumes, 
with cocked-hats and plumes, chasing a young 
lady in evening dress, must have been divert- 
ing. We gained on her rapidly. Then she 
became aware of the pursuit, and, after a fruit- 
less endeavour to escape, sank all of a huddle 
on the dark side of the road. My heart 
bled for her. “Mind, Forton!” I said, 
“no violence; I will not permit any vio- 
lence !” 

“Violence be shot!” he answered, as we 
came up to her with the carriage. “Now, 
Milly,” he said, “no more of this abominable 
nonsense! Into the carriage this moment!” 

Nothing but a shiver and a moan for 
answer. 

“Do you hear? Listen! I shall settle 
with Pierce Benson by-and-by ; but if you 
don’t get in quietly, I tell you I'll put you 
in !’ 





As there was still no answer but sobs, he 
attempted to lift her, upon which she threw 
him off with great force and clung to me for 
protection. I put myarm round her. “ Now, 
Forton,” I said, “ you promised me there 
should be no violence. Let me try to per- 
suade her to come quietly. Emilia, you must 
go back with us; don’t create a scene. 
Believe me, it is your wisest course; get in 
with your brother.” 

Forton took his seat and held out his 
hand. She shrank back from him with 
loathing, and just whispered faintly in my 
ear, “ Outside, pray take me outside !” 

“She must go in the rumble with me,” I 
said ; “I’ll take care of her. Hurry back to 
Forton House.” 

With some trouble we seated ourselves and 
started back. She would not speak, but her 
sobs were pitiful. Her whole frame shook 
with emotion. I kept my arm round her, 
supporting and soothing her to the best 
of my ability. At last the poor thing 
dropped to sleep with her head on my 
shoulder. 

Within a mile or two of Forton House, 
just as we gained the crest of the hill on the 
common, she awoke with a start, turned her 
head about in a dazed sort of way; then 
with an unearthly, mad little cry leaped from 
the seat into the road! How I managed to 
follow I don’t know; but when I found my- 
self in the road the carriage was disappearing 
at a brisk trot one way and her white dress 
the other. The faster I ran, the faster she 
ran. The poor girl had evidently gone mad, 
for her eldrich laughter was occasionally 
wafted back to me on the breeze. On I 
panted, determined to save her if it cost me 
my life. At last she paused before the open 
door of a roadside-inn, then suddenly darted 
inside. I followed, dreadfully fagged; my 
cocked-hat was lost and my legs covered with 
mud. Good heavens, what a sight con- 
fronted me at the bar of that public-house! 
Emilia, my delicate and sensitive Emilia 
drinking beer out of a common-metal vessel! 
She drained it to the bottom, and putting it 
down with a smack turned to me and said, 
**’Pin my sawl, this is one of the best jokes 
I ever heard of in the whole course of my 
life !” 


It was that wretch Dawley! He had 
positively been villainous enough to help his 
sister to elope with Pierce Benson! Elope! 
it was scarcely an elopement after all. He 
had conducted her unnoticed from the room, 
and while she was changing her dress con- 














ceived the idea of using the white silk, 
Persian scarf, and hood by way of personat- 
ing her, should the pursuit be too keen. He 
then put her into a carriage that had been 
standing unobserved among the rest, and in 
which were seated Captain Benson and Mrs. 
Randall Rawson! When we came up with 
their over-weighted carriage he popped out 
and misled us, while his sister drove on to 
the Randall Rawsons. 

She was married to Pierce Benson the next 
day in the little parish church, where their 
banns had been cried for the last three Sun- 
days without the Fortons knowing one word 
about it ! 
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I believe myself that Mrs. Randall Rawson 
was at the bottom of it all, and that it was all 
arranged by her to spite Lady Forton. Her 
ladyship, however, was too diplomatic to 
make a quarrel about it. She soothed the 
matter over so cleverly with her husband, 
that Dawley was sent abroad and Benson 
brought his wife to Forton House after the 
honeymoon. _ I was afraid that he might 
feel some disinclination to come to the 
Hall after his wife’s late ¢endresse for me, 
but they both came as if nothing had hap- 
pened ! 

Truly, as I said before, there is no under- 
standing the ways of women ! 




















v.—Pet House GRANGE. 


T the end of a small narrow lane, which 
leaves the high road about half-a-mile 
from my lodge gates, you may see a pic- 
turesque jumble of red roof, chimney, and 
gable peeping out from the midst of some old 
elms. This is Pet House Grange. 
It has attracted considerable attention from 
archeologists and others interested in county 
histories, 
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correspondence with one of these gentlemen 





| (if I may so call him) who wished to prove that 


“ Pet House” was an abbreviation of “ Pest 
House,” and that the Grange had been nothing 
more than the old parish hospital for infec- 
| tious diseases. I pointed out to him that 
| this was simply impossible, as the Stonnors 
never would have permitted the contiguity of 


| such a disagreeable establishment. He re- 
iterated his statement, at the same time 
implying a doubt as to the Stonnors having a 
| right title to it. I never answered the man’s 
| impertinence, but heard afterwards that he 
| spoke of me to Dr. Pascal as the animated 
I had a long and somewhat angry | fossil of a feudal manor. Poor fool ! 
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Pascal, however, loves the place. He will 
spend hours there, eating ripe Ribston Pip- 
pins or Jennetings, which he shakes down 
from the old apple-trees in the orchard, and 
listening to the ceaseless cawing and chatter- 
ing of the rooks. 

“‘Somebody ought to write about these 
wonderful birds,” he said to me once ; ‘‘ and 
I have half a mind to do it myself. They 
are just as far above other birds in intellect 
as we are above monkeys. There is a 
methodical reasoning in their movements. 
Why do they seek the vicinity of man, and 
continue to build, year after year, in the same 
spot, notwithstanding the periodical slaughter? 
What do they mean by their perpetual caw- 
ing? It can be nothing else but a sort of 
bird language.” 

“If that is the case,” I replied, “ depend 
upon it they are proclaiming the grand deeds 
of the old Stonnors, and teaching their young 
the traditions of their family.” 

“ A grand idea that, Stonnor! And now I 
can account for the trial, verdict, and execu- 
tion of one in your park the other day. There 
he sat, looking very miserable on the ground, 
surrounded by two or three hundred of his 
fraternity, all jabbering away, I suppose, 
about his delinquencies. Presently, with one 
accord, they set upon him and literally pecked 
him to death. No doubt he had said 
something derogatory to the memory of the 
Stonnors, There is something very like 
human reasoning both in rooks and bees. I 
shall tell Morton to write a new book on his 
bees, and I’ll write on rooks.” 

“ Ah, what about these friends of yours— 
these Mortons? They have been in the 
Grange now for a year, and, upon my word, 
I scarcely know them. Morton himself seems 
a moody sort of man.” 

“ Perhaps he is; but for all that he is one 
of the finest fellows in the world,” said Pas- 
cal, ‘‘and has brains enough for a dozen 
ordinary men. What a clever dodge that was 
of his about the bees. He increased his 
honey enormously by simply turning the hive 
a degree or two to the east. Then he gets 
them near white clover, you know, because 
the bee’s proboscis cannot fathom the red 
variety, and “ 

“Never mind about the bees,” I said, 
interrupting his scientific flight ; “I want to 
hear all about these Mortons.” 

“‘ Well, there is some romance about them. 
His wife is a French lady, a daughter of a 
branch of the well-known rich Facon family. 
I believe he saved her life at the risk of his 
own in some terrible boat accident. That is 








the romance. At all events, it was purely a . 
love match; and no couple can be more 
tenderly attached to each other.” 

“ She is rich, then?” 

“She has an annuity of £1,200 a year 
from the Facon estates, which reverts to her 
young sister, Mina, at her death. She would 
only marry Morton on the condition that her 
life should be heavily insured in his favour.” 

“Why did they come here ?” 

“ Ah, you wiseacres have been accounting 
for that in many ways, I’ve no doubt. The 
fact is, I advised them to take the Grange, 
because I thought it would exactly suit his 
natural history pursuits and her delicate 
health.” 

One thing was certain—they were very 

charitable. Mrs. Randall Rawson (how stout 
she is growing!) could always depend on 
their subscriptions to further any of her 
charitable schemes, and it was through this 
lady’s intimacy that we learnt all the gossip 
about them. Indeed, through her, every- 
body knew about everybody else. She per- 
vaded every household, and had a finger in 
everybody’s affairs. She organized Sunday- 
schools for our vicar, started a lady’s work- 
ing party to make trousers for the Caffres, 
and had the honour of being president of 
the Dorcas Society. My brother wondered 
they did not elect me, but I stand steadily 
aloof from all public office. 1 believe Mrs. 
Randall Rawson is better known than Lady 
Forton. She goes everywhere. Not a house 
to let in the county but she gets an order to 
inspect it; and not a sale but she is there, 
buying old china and other domestic bar- 
gains. 
“The Meet,” as the weekly Caffre work- 
ing is irreverently called, takes place in the 
midst of the nicknacks she has picked up; 
and my brother says that it is there a per- 
son’s reputation can be torn in pieces during 
the making of one pair of trousers. One 
day the following note came from her :— 


“Dear Mr. STONNOR,— 

“Will you take afternoon tea with us 

to-morrow? I want to introduce you to an 

ANGEL ; and then (please don’t be frightened) 

to have a little chat with you on real business. 
“Sincerely yours, 

“CATHERINE RANDALL Rawson.” 


This killing of two birds with one stone 
was quite characteristic of her. I knew very 
well that the “little chat” was the prime 
reason for asking me, but yielded to the 








inducement and found the “angel” (who 
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turned out to be Mrs, Morton’s young sister 
—Mademoiselle Mina Facon) very charming. 
She was a bright, sparkling little creature, 
and an English education had not destroyed 
her demonstrative French manner. Mrs, 
Rawson was positively gushing in her praises. 
But this was another of her characteristics 
—she always made a great fuss over a new 
acquaintance, and the reaction was generally 
as strong. Just then, Mina was everything 
that was delightful! more perfect than any 
bit of Dresden in the room! so natural! so 
clever! She interluded Miss Facon’s song 
with audible expressions of delight, and 
finished off by giving her an ostentatic’s 
kiss loud enough to crack some of her china. 
Poor young Burton, our organist’s son, who 
really sings like an artist, was quite eclipsed 
and got no thanks at all. I put Miss Mina 
into her carriage. “ I am going to nurse my 
sister, Mr. Stonnor,” she said in her naive 
way; “you shall see what a cure I'll effect. 
But how sombre, how triste is the Grange ! 
I shall make it gay with bright new chintzes 
and papers. No wonder she is moping in 
such dingy rooms!” and off she drove, like 
a rosebud buried in white fur. 

“Is she not quite too delightful?” said 
Mrs. Randall Rawson when I returned. 
“Do you know I can hardly let her out of 
my sight! How dull she will be at the 
Grange!” 

“We must try to make it a little more 
cheerful,” I replied. ‘“ Does she make a 
long stay ?” 

“No one can tell how long, for her sister’s 
house is her only home in England.” 

‘Is Mrs. Morton so very ill ?” 

‘* Yes; Dr. Blundell drove over from Dor- 
town yesterday, and ordered complete rest. 
She is to remain in one room for some time, 
and to move as little as possible. I think 
myself she wants rousing ; but it is a pity the 
doctor lives so far away.” 

“Tt is only six miles.” 

“Too far in cases of emergency! This is 
the little business, Mr. Stonnor, I wanted to 
discuss with you. Don’t you think we ought 
to have a resident doctor nearer ?” 

“* Certainly not,” I answered ; “ there never 
has been one, and I don’t see why we should 
begin.” 

*¢ But the place has grown,” she urged, “and 
there are now fifteen cottages round Dortown 
Corner alone. I told Lord Forton I should 
consult you on the subject, and we thought, 
perhaps you may assist us in getting some 
young man from the hospitals to take charge 
of a dispensary there.” 





She invariably had her own way, sooner 
or later, in discussions of this kind. As a 
rule, I do not like making innovations and 
disturbing the existing order of things round 
the Hall, but when she insisted on the boon 
it would be to the poor, I yielded, on the 
distinct understanding that I should be con- 
sulted on the appointment of any medical 
man. It would never do to allow any one 
who was not a gentleman to settle in the 
neighbourhood—I felt this strongly, and it 
ended in my agreeing to look after some 
eligible person. I hate advertisements. 
Pascal was abroad, and my brother not to be 
trusted. At last I wrote off to Lady Bow- 
master detailing our wants. Her answer was 
satisfactory. 


“ DeaR Mr. STONNOR, 

“My young friend, Mr. Theophilus 
Penney, is the very person to suit you. He 
is dreadfully clever—in fact, guile a genius. 
He is not anxious for emolument, but would 
love to be in a neighbourhood where he 
would mix with gentlemen, and where his 
talents would be appreciated. He will come 
and see you any day you may appoint. 

“T am, sincerely yours, 
“ BRENDA BOWMASTER.” 


After a few days’ preliminary correspon- 
dence I met Mr. Penney at the Dortown 
station. He was a pale young man, with an 
abundance of tow-like hair, wore spectacles, 
had a receding chin, and a very affectionate 
manner. First, as in duty bound, we called 
on Mrs. Randall Rawson, then inspected 
the area of his prospective duties, found 
lodgings, and finally returned to the Hall for 
a téte-a-téte dinner. 

I shall never forget that dinner. He was, 
as Lady Bowmaster had said, dreadfully 
clever, and had, moreover, the most alarming 
appetite. I never saw a man eat so much. 
He appreciated the old Madeira too, and 
became more communicative and affectionate 
under its influence. 

“T like this kind of thing!” he said, 
pouring out the last glass from the decanter, 
and examining it critically as he lent back in 
his chair. “This is what I call Lucullian 
repose! As to the appointment, I require 
no locus penitentig—I'\l come at once. I 
really envy you, Mr. Stonnor, living in this 
splendid old place! What grand ideas you 
must propound here for the amelioration of 
mankind! I suppose your brain is always at 
work ?” 
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“A man in my station, Mr. Semn has 
always plenty to do. The management of 
an estate requires thought.” 

*“ Ah, there we row in the same boat! 
We both advance with science, and guide her 
discoveries for the good of humanity. Do 
you vivisect ?” 

‘My position in the county entails much 
visiting.” 

“Vivisection! not visiting,” he cried. 
“JT want you to exert your influence in 
support of this institution. It is the true 
rampart against empiricism. What are books 
and book work ? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
I suppose you know they plucked me at the 
College of Surgeons ?” 

“Good gracious ! have you no diploma ?” 

“Oh yes, I have the Hall. But what is 
a diploma? absolutely nothing! It is no 
criterion of a man’s power. Now what do 


you think, sir, was the first and in fact only. 


question the idiots asked me at the college?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“They asked me, ‘Where is Poupart’s 
ligament?’ Poupart’s ligament! of course 
I didn’t know, and they sent me back.” 

“A knowledge of anatomy is surely very 
necessary ?” 

“It is, and it isn’t. If you are too heavily 
handicapped with anatomical knowledge it 
makes you fear heroic operations. Poupart’s 
ligament! fancy plucking a man for that! 
Why didn’t they.ask me about ‘nerve tissue 
and blood corpuscules? These are my spe- 
cialities.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes,” he continued, deswing his chair 
nearer to mine. 
at first was to avoid sticking in the quicksand 
of old experiences ; but after escaping these 
where do I find myself? I find, sir, my road 
blocked on the one hand by this walnut, 
which represents a protoplasmic cell, and on 
the other by this wine-glass, which represents 
conservation of energy.” 

‘I don’t quite understand,” I began. 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Stonnor, but a man 
with your cerebral development understands 
too much! My ambition is figuratively to 
put this walnut into the wine-glass. I have 
a theory whereby I would wed this proto- 
plasmic cell with the conservation of force. 
Then again,” here he drew his chair close to 
mine, “I have established a fair theory 
about the large white blood corpuscules. 
They go to build up the nerve tissue, sir, 
and the nerve action depends upon the action 
of parasites ! ” 

** How very horrible !” 


“But the difficulty I: had’ 





“Horrible! It is lovely! Your brain, 
Mr. Stonnor, is one mass of parasites !” 

“ Really, sir,” I said, rising, “this is going 
too far, I cannot permit 

= Iti is the greatest compliment I can pay 
you,” he said, taking my arm and walking 
round the room; “the more parasites the 
more brain power. Look at these portraits 
with their high cerebral development—para- 
Sites, sir, parasites |” 

“Pray come into the drawing-room,” I 
said, feeling rather sick. 

* Certainly,” he replied; “ but, speaking 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, I have found 
most conclusively that the movements of 
a decapitated frog prove 

“ Let me beg of you to give me a little 
music!” I said, opening the piano. He 
played divinely! I never heard any one be- 
fore or since who could fill the room with 
such an even flow of melody. He appeared 
quite unconscious of his power, and played 
away till I was fairly entranced. 

“Music is nothing,” he said, leaving off 
suddenly ; “a mathematical problem and 
nothing more! Now (coming affectionately 
close to me), now as I was going to tell you 
about the co-ordinative power of cerebellum 
over the medulla oblongata——” 

“Mr. Penny!” interrupted him, “I won’t 
have another word spoken on medical subjects. 
Pray play to mé again.” Then he played 
for a little and again jumped up with some 
horrible physiological observation. I checked 
him and down Hé satat the piano. Up and 
down, up and down, till at last, what with 
medicine, Madeira, and music, I went to bed 
ill and:woke-with the gout. After breakfast 
Thomas ushered up Mr. Penney to say good- 
bye. 

“ Gout!” said the young gentleman with 
a pleased expression. “Gout! how very 
fortunate. Do you know I have my theory 
about gout and rheumatism. First of all, is 
it gout ?” 

“Master is subject to gout,” 
Thomas. 

“What we must do,” he went on, ignoring 
the remark, “‘is to extract a little blood and 
examine the corpuscules. I will take a little 
blood from you.” 

Here he affectionately opened a lancet. 

“ You will do nothing of the kind, sir,” I 
cried, starting up in spite of the pain. 

“ Merely half-an-ounce for my microscope,” 
he persisted. 

“ Thomas, show Mr. Penney out! I will 
not be bled, sir! _ The Stonnors are never 
bled!” 


put in 
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“TI hope I have not offended you,” he 
said, returning the instrument to its case; 
“but I thought the inquiry might interest 
you. I'll get some medicine made up for 
you at Dortown. Thank you for such kind 
hospitality, and I hope to be in my lodgings 
to-morrow or next day.” 

I was glad to get rid of him, and believe 
he was at Dortown Corner within two days ; 
at all events, by the time I had shaken off 
my rather bad attack of gout he was quite 
settled. As to his practice, it turned out 





exactly as I anticipated. Mrs. Randall Raw- 
son had exaggerated the requirements of the 
place ; there was no need for a doctor, and 
though she worried his life by sending for 
him to attend frivolous cases, he had plenty 
of leisure for his vivisection, chemistry, and 
pianoforte playing. You never could count 
on his playing. Sometimes, when he was 
really interested in music (as, for instance, 
when he electrified the Dortown Musical 
Society by his performance one evening at 
Stonnor Hall), he would play anything that 


* Ye played divinely!” 


was asked for, at other times no amount of 
pressure would induce him to touch the in- 
strument. Mrs. Randall Rawson’s “ meet” 
was now generally followed by a musical 
party, but before her he would never play. 
He said she chilled him ; and as she had the 
reputation of being a brilliant performer, his 
obstinacy greatly chagrined her. As time 
went on the little rift of disagreement widened, 
and by degrees poor Miss Mina got out of 
favour by espousing Mr. Penney’s cause. 
“Fancy,” said Mrs. ,Rawson to me, 
“fancy Miss Facon (‘Mina’ was often 





dropped now) daring to tell me that I ought 
not to abuse Mr. Penney behind his back! 
I suppose she is setting her cap at him, like 
she did at Rawson ; but I gave her a pretty 
strong hint that her French ways would not 
be tolerated in my house.” 

So it came to pass that these two young 
people got daily deeper in her black books. 
She had always some unpleasant thing to say 
about one or the other, but her chief topic 
was their continual mismanagemeut of poor 
Mrs. Morton. 

Certainly, instead of improving under his 
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treatment and Miss Mina’s nursing, the 
invalid grew worse. The tidying up of Pet 
House Grange, the bright curtains, new 
papers, and French upholstery, had done her 
no good, and even little Mademoiselle her- 
self sometimes looked fagged and ill. 

One day I met Mrs. Randall Rawson 
coming from the Grange. 

“Mrs. Morton is no better,” she said. 
“They never let her out of the little room 
now. I am sure she is mismanaged, and I 
am greatly displeased with Mr. Penney.” 

“T am sorry for that,” I replied; “ but 
ou. ” 

“ Nay, Mr. Stonnor, it was you who took 
the responsibility of the appointment. It is 
all very well his going there once or twice a 
day to flirt with that girl Mina, but he should 
not neglect his poorer patients.” 

“Neglect his practice! I am sure no one 
can accuse him of that ; why, he is devoted 
to his profession.” 

“I assure you, Mr. Stonnor, I have sent 
for him repeatedly to see some poor case, 
and he has had the effrontery to say there 
was nothing the matter and he wouldn’t go; 
all the time I knew he was at the Grange ; 
so I have done my duty and cautioned Miss 
Facon about him.” 

“At one time you said what a romantic 
match it would be.” 

* Ah, that was before I knew them ; and 
entre nous, I am disappointed with both! 
Mina is changed since she has known Mr. 
Penney ; she won’t hear a word against him 
now, and her demonstrative French way of 
defending him is not always in the best 
taste.” 

“She does not look well herself.” 

“Ah, no doubt that is her conscience. 
She feels that she has behaved ill to me in 
encouraging Mr. Penney, after all I have said 
to her. I advised Mr. Morton to-day to 
have further advice.” 

“This was hardly fair to Mr. Penney ?” 

“Quite fair, after his behaviour to me; 
but Mr. Morton said he should abide by 
Mr. Penney’s desire as to calling in another 
doctor. The fact is, the man is so buried in 
his bees and moths that he is unfit to conduct 
a household.” 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Theophi- 
lus Penney was not quite happy. He was 
in Mrs. Randall Rawson’s black books ; he 
was puzzled and uneasy about Mrs. Morton’s 
obstinate illness, and, moreover, he was in 
love with pretty Miss Mina, who also was 
losing her bright spirits and looks. Though 
I would not go to the length of saying, as 











Dr. Blundell did, that he would sooner trust 
a case to the management of any old wife in 
the parish than to Penney’s, I fear he had had 
but little experience. He consulted his 
books about every case, and frequently con- 
sulted me. Some of the cases I passed on 
to Mrs. Randall Rawson ; in others I gave 
the best advice I could, and it struck me 
that of all the professions the medical is 
decidedly the easiest to acquire. In many 
cases I really acted as the physician, The 
Grange case baffled us; it affected Penney’s 
health. I jokingly used to rally him about 
his daily visits there ; but the transient blush 
would soon give place to a look of real dis- 
tress and anxiety. Mrs. Randall Rawson’s 
petty persecutions told upon him, and matters 
were made worse by an unfortunate little 
contretemps which happened at one of her 
musical meetings. She had played a new 
piece by the then fashionable composer 
“ Theopen,” and afterwards bothered poor 
Penney about it, badgering and contradicting 
him so spitefully, till at last he sat down and 
played the piece as it should be played. 
She hid her anger pretty well, but unfortu- 
nately said— 

“ Thank you, Mr. Penney; but that is not 
as the composer plays it. I heard him play 
it in a 

“ Pray don’t say another word, Mrs. Raw- 
son,” he said. “Iam Theopen.” 

She was furious. 

“ Do you think it a gentleman-like thing,” 
she said, with a charming disregard of truth, 
“to make me play a piece on purpose to 
humiliate me?” 

“T am sure Theo never could do such 
a thing as that!” said Miss Mina warmly. 

“Did you know he wrote under the om 
de plume of Theopen?” she said, turning 
savagely to Miss Facon. 

“Yes, and I never would have told you if 
he had not.” 

“Then you are as bad as he. No wonder 
my poor are neglected, with music-writing 
and flirting at the Grange !” 

This outburst was too much for poor little 
Mina, who forthwith took refuge in tears. 
Poor Rawson was greatly distressed at his 
wife’s ebullition of temper ; but we soothed 
the matter over in the best way we could. 
It was an unpleasant evening, and ended 
rather gloomily by a note from Mr. Morton, 
asking Mr. Penney to come to the Grange as 
quickly as possible, as his wife was worse. 
Early the next morning Penney came into 
my library with red, sleepless eyes, and his 
towy hair wilder than ever. He closed and 
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bolted the two doors carefully, put a book 
on the table, then, coming close to me, said 
mysteriously, tapping the book— 

**T have found out all about Mrs. Morton’s 
case.” 

‘What is it?” I asked, alarmed at his 
manner. 

“ Poison!” he whispered in my ear. 

“ Good heavens! What do you mean?” 
I cried. 

“ Hush !” he said, re-examining the doors. 
Then he came back, drew his chair close 
to mine, and continued in a low tone: 
“ You know, sir, that Mrs. Morton was an 
invalid when I first came here. Well, that 
ailment required nothing but rest, and she 
mended daily. As fast, however, as she 
mended another train of symptoms appeared, 
which we could never account for—some- 
times pain, sometimes nausea, inflamed eyes 
and mouth. She would get better, only to 
fall back worse than ever. Yesterday morn- 
ing she was better ; at night worse than she 
has been at all. I don’t know what made 
me suspect it, but when I got home I 
consulted this book, and I am now certain 
it is poison.” 

“What poison?” I gasped. 

He opened the book and pointed to the 
top ofa page on which was printed “ Arsenic.” 
I felt sick and faint. 

“Give me some water,” I said. 

“You must not give way, Mr. Stonnor,” 
he said, giving me the glass, which shook in 
his hand. “Just now is the time I shall 
want your calm judgment and advice. I 
come to you not only for a friend’s help, but 
also for a magistrate’s.” 

“What am I to do?” I asked faintly. 
“ Have you any suspicions?” 

“No; but it is on this point I wish to take 
counsel with you; I want your calm advice, 
for we must advance with caution.” 

“ In the meantime she may die!” I cried. 

“Ohno! I have taken every precaution ! 
Until I return every atom of food and liquid 
will be given by Mina, who will not leave 
her sister for one moment. The question 
now is, who would be benefited by her 
death? Let us find a motive.” 

Immediately there flashed across my mind 
all that Pascal had told me of the Facon 
property. 

“This is too horrible! too dreadful!” I 
ejaculated. 

“ Ah! you know something,” said Penney 
quickly. 

“T only know what my friend, Dr. Pascal, 
told me. He said that at Mrs. Morton’s 





death the annuity which she enjoys reverts to 
her sister, and also””—here I faltered. 

** Go on,” said Penney. 

* Also that her life was heavily insured in 
her husband’s favour.” 

“That makes the case very complete,” he 
said, gleefully rubbing his hands. “ Any- 
thing more ?” 

“T know nothing else ; but if you think a 
warrant ¥ 

“No! no! that would spoil everything,” 
he said, rising to go. “ My course is plain, 
I'll see you again presently. Do nothing 
till I return,” 

“What are you going to do,” I asked 
faintly. 

“Trace the drug!” he whispered, and 
hurriedly left the house. 

A most miserable predicament for me! 
A crime of this magnitude on the Stonnor 
estate was unparalleled. Pascal had known 
Morton all his life, and had the highest 
opinion of his honour, yet here he was 
poisoning his own wife for the sake of a few 
paltry thousands. I had no doubt of his 
guilt, and read up my “County Justice’s Vade- 
mecum™” for guidance. Thomas brought in 
the papers and evidently saw that something 
was wrong. 

“ Bad news from the Grange!” he said in- 
quiringly. 

“What do they say?” I asked quickly. 

“They say Mrs. Morton has had a sort of 
a stroke, sir.” 

“Indeed!” I answered as unconcernedly 
as I could. “ Tell Richard to have the horses 
in readiness to ride into Dortown presently.” 

He evidently wanted to say more, but I 
buried my head in the Zimes and made a 
pretence of reading the news. The time 
passed slowly. About twelve Mrs. Randall 
Rawson drove up. ‘I'll go to him in the 
library, Thomas,” I heard her say, and in she 
sailed. 

“Please see the doors are closed, Mr. 
Stonnor,” she said, looking hard at Mr. Pen- 
ney’s open book on “Poisons,” and my 
“‘ Vade-mecum for Justices;” ‘‘I have some- 
thing particular to say to you. When we 
heard that Mrs. Morton was so much worse 
this morning I drove over to the Grange, but 
was not allowed to see her. There is some- 
thing mysterious going on, Mr. Stonnor, 
Mr. Penney came down and gave me evasive 
answers. He was almost rude. I insisted 
on seeing Miss Facon, who is looking half- 
dead with fright of some kind. I was not to 
be baffled, and by dint of questioning found 
that though Mrs. Morton is in no immediate 
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danger, they don’t leave her for one moment, 
and that all the food she takes is prepared by 
them up-stairs. What can it all mean ?” 

**T am sure I don’t know,” I faltered. 

“What are you reading a book on ‘ Poi- 
sons’ and a Justice’s Vade-mecum for?” she 
said severely. 

“Oh, Mrs. Rawson, then you too sus- 
pect ?” 

“With what I saw and learnt at the 
Grange, and with what I find here, I am sure 
of something dreadful. Who is it? and what 
is the motive ?” 

“Tt is a frightful affair. We both know, 
Mrs. Rawson, that Mrs. Morton’s life is 
heavily insured in her husband’s favour.” 


off with it ; but the sound of his horse’s hoofs 
had scarcely left my ears before a hurried 
scrawl came from Mr.. Penney, saying that 
he had sent for Dr. Blundell, and that he 
wanted me to meet him at the Grange. I 
walked across the park like a culprit. My 
mind was morbidly excited, for the rooks 
about the Grange seemed to be cawing out 
* Poison!” “ Poison!” “ Murder!” and then 
a full chorus would cry out “Stonnor et 
Honor!” “Stonnor et Honor !” 
Dr. Blundell was already there. 
till he came out. 


I waited 
Presently he appeared, all 
of a bustle. ‘“‘One moment, Dr. Blundell,” 
I said. “ Js it as we suspect?” 

“ Arsenical poisoning without doubt,” he 





“Pah! I know that, and something more. | 
I know,” she continued in a sepulchral voice, | 
“that the annuity of £1,200 a year goes to | 
this wretched girl, Mina, after her sister’s 


death.” 


replied. 

“And the culprit ?” I gasped. 

“T have him in my pocket,” he said, pro- 
ducing a slip of green wall-paper; “ there is 
enough of this round Mrs. Morton’s room to 


“You don’t for one moment mean to im- | poison half the parish. She, poor soul, has 


” 


ply that this little Mina would 


| been living in it, and imbibing it night and 


“ Now, Mr. Stonnor, what right have we | day. We have just moved her, and I have 


to suspect one more than the other? I am 


accusing nc**her, but I say that Mina has a | 
greater interest in her sister’s death than Mr. 
Morton has; you don’t know what these 
French girls are capable of.” 

The horror of the thing quite bewildered 
me. “What am I todo?” I cried. “ What 
would you advise?” 

“Tll go home and tell Randall to be 
ready to act with you,” she said, “ and in the 
meantime I would at once send for Dr. Blun- 
dell.” 

I rang the bell for Thomas, and, as Mas. 
Randall Rawson was ushered out, wrote a 


no doubt about her recovery in time. She 
is quite free from her old malady. Little 
Miss Mina has been slightly poisoned too, 
but change of air will cure them both. What 
a good fellow Morton is! Good day,” and 
off he drove. 

Mrs. Morton made a complete recovery, 
and within six months was present at the 
marriage of her sister with Mr. Penney, who 
had relinquished the profession of medicine 
for that of music, 


Mrs. Randall Rawson’s peaceful overtures 
were civilly received, but they never met 
again, as the young couple took up their 





hasty note to Blundell. Richard galloped 


abode in Paris. 
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person of considerable importance and popu- 
v.—DAWLEY’s DopceE. larity, holding in his county a similar position 
to what I did in mine. He was a very large 
HIS is what my brother calls it when he | landholder, yet, curiously enough, professed 
narrates the story to his numerous | the same advanced (or more properly speak- 
admirers. Story! why, there is absolutely | ing, “eccentric”) views in politics as my 
no story at all, and I should never have! brother Robert. I cannot attempt to ac- 
thought of writing about it had it not been | count for this, but so it was. There could 
for his vulgar exaggeration. | be no doubt, however, that the “old Squire,” 
To begin at the beginning, I was surprised | as he was affectionately termed, was deser- 
one morning to receive an invitation from | vedly well beloved, and people said he even 
Mr. Bardett to spend a few days with him | took a personal interest in the -welfare of 
at Hunterstone, his place in Leicestershire. | his numerous tenants. His invitation was 
We had never met, but I knew him to be a | couched in very friendly terms :— 
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“DeEaR Mr. STONNOR, 

“Will you kindly waive a more ceremo- 
nious introduction than this, and give me the 
pleasure of welcoming you at Hunterstone 
for a few days? If your engagements would 
permit your coming here next Tuesday, my 
carriage will meet you at the Hunterstone 


station, at four o’clock. I am sorry my old 
house is so small, but if you can manage 
without your own valet, I have no doubt my 
people will make you comfortable. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“THoMAS BaRDETT. 
“P.S.—You will meet an old friend.” 


Now it was not only on personal grounds 
that I wished to make his acquaintance, I 
was also anxious to show him that my 
brother’s dangerous principles were not shared 
by the head of the house. I even thought I 
might be able to induce him to modify his own 
views about the land question, so accepted 
the invitation, and was duly deposited at the 
Hunterstone station at the time named. A 
servant in dark-brown livery was waiting for 
me on the platform. 

“Master told me to wait upon you, sir, 
and see that you were quite comfortable,” 
he said, touching his hat and grinning rather 
too familiarly, I thought. “My name is James, 
sir, and father is here with the carriage.” 

The carriage was a well-appointed mail 
phaeton, with a pair of dark thoroughbreds. 
James’s father grinned, too, as I took my seat. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” he said; “ master 
gone hunting to-day with Mr. Dawlish and 
Dr. Boyd, or he would have come hisself; 
but James will see you all comfortable like.” 

“What Mr. Dawlish is this?” I asked as 
we drove off. 

“ Oh, a fine-young gentleman !” he replied, 
“and a fust-rater across country; goes as 
straight as a dart, and nothing can stop him. 

‘He’s the Honourable Mr. Dawlish, Lord 
Forton’s brother, from your parts, sir.” 

How my heart sickened as I remembered 
the ball scandal! Presently I said, “ What 
brings him here?” 

“Oh, the hunting, sir! He and his friend, 
Dr. Boyd, are just come from Canada, and 
master will mount them as long as they like 
to stop. But I’m thinking Mr. Dawlish ain’t 
likely to go as long as Miss Clara’s with us.” 

“‘ Indeed! and who is Miss Clara?” 

“Ah, I forgot you was a stranger, sir. 
Miss Clara is Mrs. Carew’s daughter, and 
Mrs. Carew is master’s sister. They are 


paying us a visit, and will be expecting you, 
Ah, Mr. Dawlish! he’s a real 


I’m sure. 





good ’un, he is. Such a free-spoken gent! 
He was telling us you was fond of your 
joke, sir.” 

“Fond of my joke! What do you mean?” 

“Oh! how he made us laugh about the 
way you circumvented that conjuring chap ! 
Then the fun you made at some grand ball! 
Eh, James?” 

Here they both went into fits of laughter. 
Evidently I was being mistaken for my 
brother Robert. Whether Dawley had pur- 
posely misled them or not, I cannot say; but © 
could anything be worse than making an old 
county family the subject of conversation 
among menials? I knew to my cost he was 
wild, but it never entered my head for one 
moment that he would dare to hold up any 
of the Stonnors to ridicule. Not to encour- 
age any further familiarity, I kept a rigid 
silence till we reached Hunterstone. It was 
a long rambling house, which had evidently 
been added to by various proprietors, and at 
last made picturesque by the addition of a 
handsome clock tower. The trees were so 
near on all sides as to seem to grow out of it, 
and rooks built and chattered among the 
branches, as at my Grange. A gentleman- 
like-looking old man was feeding five or six 
peacocks at the front door. 

“Welcome to Hunterstone, sir,” he said, 
assisting me to alight. 

‘I am pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Bardett,” I replied, shaking his out- 
stretched hand. 

“Master will be back directly, sir,” he 
said ; “I am the butler.” 

Here was another annoyance! But, as I 
have often remarked to my brother, what can 
you expect from an establishment where the 
pernicious doctrines of liberty and equality 
are fostered? ‘The man, too, like those who 
met me at the station, seemed to put ona 
curious grin, as if I meant it fora joke. He 
led me across the hall, and down three steps 
into the drawing-room. I nearly went head- 
long down this inconvenient entrance, which 
Mr. Parsons (so the butler was named) 
seemed to take as another good joke. The 
room was low and capacious. It was 
crammed quite full of books, pictures, water- 
colour drawings, and old china, and looked 
very cosy and comfortable, with large wood 
fires blazing at either end. After a cup of tea 
from the hands of Mrs. Carew, I felt quite 
at home. She was a very agreeable person, 
and though middle-aged, still retained some 
of her youthful fascinations. Her figure was 
abundant, but carried with such majestic 





grace as to be the reverse of unattractive. 
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The complexion was singularly beautiful; in- 
deed, so pink and white that it appeared 
almost unnatural; the eyes were dark and 
eloquent ; and all crowned by a mass of jet- 
black hair, without a single grey streak 
amongst it. 

Miss Carew, who presently appeared 
dressed for walking, was a tall, slim young 
lady, with her mother’s dark hair and eyes, 
but without the remarkable complexion. 
Both ladies dressed with great care and 
taste ; and, at Miss Carew’s suggestion, we 
started to meet the hunting party. After 
discussing ordinary topics for a time, the 
elder lady observed— 

“T’m afraid you will find Hunterstone 
rather dull after the gaieties of Stonnor 
Hall.” 

“Impossible to feel dull here,” I replied, 
as gallantly as possible; “ besides, Stonnor 
Hall is always dull. I am quite alone.” 

** But Mr. Dawlish tells us you are so gay! 
Balls, tennis parties, and I don’t know what 
beside. He says you are the life of the 
county.” 

“Nay, he must know very well that his 
brother, Lord Forton, is the principal man 
in the county. Both he and Lady Forton 
are very popular, and entertain a great deal.” 

“Ts it true that he has lately had a fortune 
left him ?” 

“Quite true; and I believe it is as much 
as £100,000,” 

“And tell me, Mr. Stonnor, does poor 
Dawley, as we call him, get none of this? 
It seems a shame that it should all go to the 
rich brother.” 

“The fortune came from the late Lady 
Bowmaster, so I am pretty sure our friend 
would not participate. I wish with all my 
heart he did, for he has nothing but what 
Lord Forton allows him.” 

“And that is little enough in all con- 
science!” she cried. “ Dawley is an old, 
old friend of ours, Mr. Stonnor, and I know 
he is very anxious to get this miserable 
pittance enlarged. He is going to consult 
you about it.” 

“To consult me!” 

“Yes; what he wants is some mutual 
friend, some gentleman of position like 
yourself, to represent his case to Lord 
Forton. He is very fond of you, Mr. 
Stonnor, and says you are so good-natured, 
and amusing. Poor fellow, he has been very 
low-spirited lately ; in fact, really depressed. 
We have been a little anxious. He quite 
looks forward to your visit, and you'll cheer 
him up, for he says you are so fond of prac- 





tical jokes that we must all take care of our- 
selves.” 

“Upon my word, this is too bad,” I ex- 
claimed hastily. “Iam flattered by his good 
feeling for me, but he has misled everybody 
here. My brother Robert is, I am sorry to 
say, given to practical joking; I never joke.” 

** But you gave a great ball, and there was 
some joking at that,” said Miss Carew slyly. 
“Mr. Dawlish told us all about it.” 

“T certainly gave a ball, but, considering 
the part Dawlish took in it, I should have 
thought he would have kept silent on the 
subject. I must call him to account for so 
misrepresenting me here.” 

“He always speaks most kindly of you,” 
she observed demurely, “‘and looks upon you 
as one of his best friends.” 

‘* Indeed he does!” chimed in the mother ; 
“and you know, Mr. Stonnor, Dawley’s 
friends are ours.” 

** When I say I shall call him to account,” 
I replied, “ I didn’t mean that I am going to 
quarrel. I like him too well for that. If he 
consults me I’ve no doubt I can give him 
some good advice.” 

“ And will you see Lord Forton for him ?” 
asked Mrs. Carew. 

“Well, that requires great tact and dis- 
crimination,” I said. “ At the same time, if 
anybody can manage it, I can. You see, 
Lady Forton must be approached very deli- 
cately.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Miss Carew, 
“TI believe he has met with an accident!” 

A sudden turn of the road had confronted 
us with rather a sad cavalcade. Dawley ina 
gig, with his head supported by another young 
gentleman, whom I rightly guessed to be his 
friend Dr. Boyd, the old Squire riding by his 
side, and a groom leading two hunters behind. 
The gentlemen were in scarlet, and it was 
evident from Dawley’s woebegone look that 
he had, as Miss Clara feared, met with an 
accident. 

“I am very glad indeed to see you, Mr. 
Stonnor,” said the Squire, riding forward and 
shaking my hand heartily. He wasa tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking man, reminding one very 
forcibly of the late Lord Palmerston. “ Our 
friend Dawley has had a spill. I didn’t see 
it, but don’t think it is much. He'll be all 
right presently.” 

***Pin my sawl, Stonnor, you’ve just come 
in time to take my corpse home,” said Daw- 
ley from the gig. Then to Miss Carew— 
“ Clara, don’t give way.” 

Apparently she had no intention of giving 
way. She put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
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and said softly, “Oh, Dawley! how did it 
happen?” 

“ T’ll tell you,” said Dr. Boyd. ‘I came to 
grief at that gap in Three-stone Bottom. Daw- 
ley was so close to my heels, and the pace so 
big, that all he could do was to ram his 
horse at the side fence. I believe he would 
have got through, if an overhanging bough 
had not caught him on the head and knocked 
him clean into the quickset. Saved my life, 
I believe.” Here he patted Dawley on the 
back, and put his head in a more comfortable 
position by way of showing his gratitude. 

“ Dawley’s the only man I know who 
would have gone for that fence,” said the 
Squire. ‘‘ Come along, Mr. Stonnor. Let us 
go home. Weare half famished ; and after 
dinner you must tell us the last good joke. 
Dawley has been quite hipped lately, and 
you'll cheer him up. He says you are a 
capital raconteur, and a first-rate authority on 
joke-making.” 

Here it was again. Of course I could say 
nothing to Dawlish just then, but took the 
opportunity, while we were walking home, of 
disabusing the Squire’s mind. I did not 
succeed. He smiled incredulously, and 
throughout the dinner was continually on the 
look-out for a joke. Indeed the whole party 
seemed to expect something funny from me, 
while all the time the author of the foolish hoax 
sat opposite me, looking very sorry for him- 
self, with a silk handkerchief bound round 
his head. 

The Squire was an admirable host, and 
Mrs. Carew seemed quite in her right place 
in assisting him to dispense his profuse hospi- 
tality. She had the happy knack of making 
every one feel at home, and of leading the 


conversation back to agreeable grounds when’ 


it strayed into uncongenial channels. 

We got into little differences almost as 
soon as she and Miss Clara left us. I hap- 
pened to ask if there were many pheasants in 
the coverts. 

“None compared to what you have in 
your famous Hertford coverts,” he replied. 
‘But then, you know, I don’t preserve.” 

“ You don't preserve!” 1 said slowly, 
scarcely believing my ears. 

“Ah, it sounds dreadful to you, Mr. 
Stonnor, but it is nevertheless quite true. I 
gave it up for two reasons. First, because I 
didn’t think I ought to flaunt such a tempta- 
tion before the eyes of gentlemen who are 
fond of nocturnal rambles ; and, second, be- 
cause I don’t think there is any sport in 
your big dattues. Do you remember when 
we shot the home coverts last, Dawley?” 





“ Remember!” said Dawley ; “ why, I shall 
never forget it! Beastly foggy day. Birds 
wouldn’t rise. We drove and drove, and 
at last, if they didn’t all run through the 
gardens, slap into the kitchen. Cook and 
servants been in the habit of feeding ’em, 
you know. ’Pin my sawl, it was one of the 
best things I ever saw in the whole course of 
my life !” 

“Well, I gave it up from that day, Mr. 
Stonnor; and now my tenants take the shoot- 
ings with their farms.” 

“Then you have no game? no sport for 
your friends ?” I cried, quite aghast at these 
disclosures. 

“TI believe there is more game for honest 
sport than there ever was,” he replied ; “ and, 
if you are for a day’s shooting, there is not 
one of my tenants but would be glad to see 
you. Do you know, I actually rent the 
shooting of one of my own farms, and the 
farmer himself looks after it. What do you 
think of that? A curious arrangement, isn’t 
it? but it works well.” 

*“T should call any such arrangement repre- 
hensible,” I said, ‘‘ because it is one that 
puts too much power in the hands of the 
tenant. What right has a farmer to go pop- 
ping about my land with his gun? Quite 
enough for him to have an occasional run 
with the hounds!” 

“ Bravo, Stonnor! 
rights,” cried Dawley, starting up. 
Yoicks ! yoicks ! taliyho !” 

Having given the view halloo loud enough 
to set all the glasses on the table ringing, he 
sank back, holding his bandaged head with 
both hands. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Dawley,” said 
Dr. Boyd: “if you don’t keep quiet after 
that crack on the head, you'll have an attack 
of fever.” 

“In for a penny, in for a pound !” Dawley 
said, tossing off a full bumper of port and 
refilling his glass. 

“That’s about the worst thing you can 
take,” said Boyd. 

“‘ What is it to you, sir, what I takeor don’t 
take?” asked Dawley loudly, suddenly facing 
him. 

“You got your spill, old man, trying to 
save me, and I don’t want to see you run 
the risk of fever—that’s all.” 

“ And I don’t want to be preached to by 
a Pill!” roared Dawley. 

““My dear Dawley,” I interrupted, “ you 
must not speak like that. Dr. Boyd is quite 
right in cautioning you after your accident.” 

He put his hand to his head in a wild sort 


Stick up for your 


** Bravo! 
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of way, then said—“ I’m awfully sorry if I lost 
my temper! Boyd, old fellow, I beg your 
pardon. If you'll excuse me, Bardett, I'll 
join the ladies.” 

“T am glad you seem to have some com- 
mand over him,” said Dr. Boyd to me when 
he had gone, “for, to tell you the truth, I’m 
rather afraid of his head. He has been 
depressed lately about money and other 
matters, and that was an ugly crack he got 
to-day. He ought to keep quiet.” 

He was quiet enough when we entered the 
drawing-room, seated on a low stool at Miss 
Clara’s feet; but immediately she com- 
menced the song we had begged for, he 
stopped her abruptly, saying the noise made 
his head split. Then he became restless for 
the rest of the evening, finally at bed-time 
obstinately refusing to go up-stairs till he 
had had his cigar. Mrs. Carew beckoned 
me out of the room. “Iam anxious about 
Dawley, Mr. Stonnor,” she whispered on the 
stairs. ‘ Please see if you can get him to 
bed. Iam sure he ought not to smoke.” 

“One cigar won’t hurt him,” said the 
Squire over the balusters. “Go and join 
them, Mr. Stonnor; Parsons will give you a 
good Cabana.” 

“This way, sir,” said Parsons, who had 
come behind me while I was wishing them 
good night. I followed him to a snug little 
room, hung round with portraits of prize 
cattle, famous hunters, and county maps, 
and here I found Dawley smoking in the 
depths of an easy-chair, his feet on the 
mantel-piece, and Boyd bathing his head. 
He gave me a wink and a sign as I entered, 
as much as to say, get him up-stairs if you 
can. 

“ Bed is the proper place for you, Dawley,” 
I said. 

“So Boyd has been saying,” he replied ; 
“but I told him I wouldn’t go till I had 
seen you.” 

“ Rest is imperative after such an accident,” 
said Boyd. 

“Well, if you fellows will smoke half a 
cigar with me, I’ll go.” 

** All right,” and the doctor lit his cigar. 

“T seldom smoke,” I said excusingly. 

“ Bother it!” exclaimed Dawley, jumping 
up and throwing off the wet rags. ‘‘ Every- 
body seems bent on annoying me. Why 
can’t you take two or three whiffs ?” he asked, 
glaring at me. 

“ Humour him,” whispered Boyd. 

I was on the horns of a dilemma. Smok- 
ing never agrees with me, but then was it 
advisable to cross him in his present mood? 


Of two evils I chose the less, and lighted 
the Cabana with considerable trepidation. 

“What good is sleep to do me?” Dawley 
said, getting more mollified after a time. “ It 
is only so much time wasted.” 

“The blood circulates slower through the 
brain during sleep,” said the doctor, “and so 
the vessels are relieved. I remember a fellow 
who got an ugly tumble tobaggoning in 
Quebec. He wouldn’t keep quiet, and 
wouldn’t go to sleep. Well, he went as mad 
as a March hare. He fancied himself a 
tobaggon and insisted on sliding down every- 
body’s stairs.—Awful case !” 

“T feel slidily inclined myself,” put in 
Dawley. 

“There was another fellow we trepanned 
for depression from the kick of a horse. He 
too wouldn’t keep quiet—went stark staring 
mad—fancied himself a horse and kicked 
the bed to pieces.” 

“I fancy I’m going at that fence again !” 
Dawley burst out, springing up from his seat. 
“Yoicks forward! Have at it, my beauty!” 
With that he began jumping the chairs, 
knocking them here and there in the most 
reckless fashion. After some fruitless en- 
deavours to stop him, Boyd at last lit the 
candles and said in a low tone to me, 
“We must get him to bed—see what you 
can do.” 

He evidently had no power in managing 
him. I simply laid my hand on his shoulder 
and he was quiet in an instant. 

“Come to bed like a good fellow,” I said 
soothingly. 

“Yes, I'll go with you, Stonnor,” he said, 
taking my arm. “ Give us the lead, Boyd, I’m 
off to bed.” 

We saw him to his room ; Boyd, who slept 
next door, saying he would look after him, 
and give him some morphia if he was restless. 
“ You can’t miss your room,” he said as we 
parted: “ first turning to the left up the little 
passage.” 

However, I did miss my room. Whether 
I was thinking too much of Dawley’s troubles 
or not, I don’t know; but I not only took the 
wrong turning, but in attempting to regain 
Boyd’s room, got helplessly lost in a laby- 
rinth of passages. I never saw such a house 
for stairs! The immediate entrance into 
every room seemed to be up or down two or 
three steps. I tried some of the doors, which 
proved to be locked. At last, in desperation, 
I knocked cautiously at a room I saw was 
lighted. 

“Who's there?” said Mrs, Carew’s voice. 





**T beg your pardon,” I began. 
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“Ah, Mr. Stonnor, something bad has 
happened to Dawley! What is it?” 

“ Nothing, I assure you. I have only lost 
my way.” 

There was a little pause, then she said 
coldly, “ Oh, indeed ; I'll ring for the house- 
keeper.” 

This was very trying ; moreover it was very 
chilly. I kept pacing up and down that 
passage thinking the housekeeper would 
never come. At last James appeared, with 
the same offensive grin, and led me to my 
room. “What on earth is that?” I ex- 
claimed, starting back at a loud whirring 
noise close to my ear. 

“Only the cuckoo-clock, 
laughed. ‘Good night, sir. 
Mrs. Carew a fright.” 

I had a bad night. Perhaps the cigar dis- 
agreed with me. I tossed about for some 
time, falling asleep at last only to dream that 
I was assisting Boyd to trepan Dawley. His 
unearthly scream which awoke me was no- 
thing but the screech of a peacock which 
had been roosting on a branch close by my 
window. No sleep after that. The noises 
increased. First there were the quarter 
chimes and hours from the big clock; then 
the rooks began to caw and the peacocks 
screamed ; last, but not least, the cuckoo- 
clock was continually breaking out with a 
noise horribly suggestive of somebody with 
bronchitis. It did not keep time with the 
big clock, so between one and another the 
discord was perpetual. So maddening did 
it become that I determined to put an end 
to it somehow. I lit my candle, went out- 
side, managed to stop the pendulum, but 
this did not stop the rest of the mechanism. 
Then I opened the front and touched some 
wheel, when the whirr and the cuckoo went 
off simultaneously in the most terrific manner 
—as if protesting against my interference. In 
desperation I endeavoured to unhitch it 
from the wall, when the whole affair came 
down with a crash. A door opened and the 
Squire’s head appeared. 

“What's the matter, Stonnor? anything 
wrong ?” 

“‘ Couldn’t sleep for the noise,” I replied ; 
“very sorry, but r; 

“How stupid of us not to have thought of 
that clock! You were quite right, but I am 
ashamed you have been so disturbed. Try 
to get some sleep now, and I'll send youa 
cup of tea early.” 

I dozed a little, and when James did bring 
the tea, determined at all events that Ae 
should not see that anything unusual had 


sir,” James 
You did give 








occurred. I put on an ostentatious yawn and 
stretch as he busied himself about the room, 
and then asked indifferently what time it was. 
It was an unfortunate question, and he made 
his exit with a loud guffaw. Just as I had 
finished dressing Dr. Boyd knocked. Dawley 
had had a bad night, and wanted to see me 
before I went down. 

“ He’s got something on his mind,” said 
the doctor, leaving me at the patient’s door, 
“and it willdo him good to unburden himself.” 

*“‘ Awfully comforting to see you, Stonnor,” 
said Dawley; “sit by my side for a minute 
or two and let me speak to you. I can tell 
from Boyd’s face,” he went on, taking my 
hand, “that he thinks badly of me. He 
thinks Iam going to croak, so %efore I get 
worse I want to confide in you as an old 
friend.” 

“Say what you like, Dawley,” I said, 
pressing his hand, “and be sure I'll respect 
your confidence.” 

“Stonnor,” he said solemnly, “I may have 
been wild and troublesome, but, believe me, 
I am now an altered man.” 

“They have all told me you have been 
hipped lately,” I put in. 

**Yes, that’s true, and I'll tell you what 
has done it. It is love, Stonnor! Before I 
saw Clara, ’pin my sawl I didn’t know what 
love was, but now I see what a fool I’ve 
been! And now the one dear creature that 
could alter my life for good is cut off from 
me by the want of paltry money.” 

“But you'll soon get’ better,” I said 
soothingly, “and then all these matters will 
look more hopeful.” 

“How can that be?” he said, starting 
wildly up from his bed, and drawing his 
finger across his throat. 


*** How can I cut it without e’er a knife, __ 
And how can I marry without e’er a wife?’ 


Is that Byron, or is my head wandering ?” 

“If I could help you in any way,” I said, 
rather alarmed. 

“But you cam. You are the very man, 
dear Stonnor. You are as big a swell in the 
county as Forton. Go to him, tell him I’m 
booked if he doesn’t do something for me— 
tell him if he will help us Clara and I will 
bless him for ever.” 

Quite overcome he hid his face in the 
pillow. 
“ Now, Dawley,” I said, “if you'll promise 
to keep quiet and do as Dr. Boyd advises, 
I'll promise to talk it over with Mrs, Carew, 

and if necessary see Lord Forton.” 

“God bless you for that!” he said, seizing 
my hand. “Now I can eat my breakfast.” 
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On the strength’of my cheerful report, the 
Squire insisted on sending him up various 
dainties from our breakfast-table, anything 
but fit for an invalid, and afterwards invited 
Mrs. Carew and myself to walk round the 
grounds. The flower-gardens, beautifully 
kept, gradually merged into the rookery ; a 
path through this led to the kitchen-garden, 
and still farther on through a large orchard 
to a bright nest of cottages. 

“This is what I call the model village,” 
said Mrs. Carew, ‘‘and here my brother’s 
old dependants end their days, I quite envy 
some of them. Look what pretty gardens 
they all have. Some aspire to little conserva- 
tories too. Parsons lives in the largest house 
and the gardener’s mother in the next. That 
old lady cutting roses is James’s grand- 
mother. They are all well cared for, are they 
not?” 

“Don’t you think it is going a little too 
far?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” said the Squire. “I get 
wonderfully well served by my servants, and 
the least I can do is to look after them in 
their old age. You see, I have the advantage 
of you, Mr. Stonnor, in being able to do what 
I like with my land.” 

“T don’t catch your drift.” 

“What I mean is, I ain’t bothered with 
entail—why, you can’t sell, pawn, or raise 
any money on your land if you wished it ever 
so much,” 

“ That’s the very beauty of it,” I answered 
hotly.. “The law of the land prevents the 
possibility of our losing the estate, just as the 
constitution of the country puts it out of 
the power of an individual to aspire to the 
Crown.” J 

“Still itis wrong. The land is not yours ; 
you only hold it in trust. Frequently, too, 
it makes an enemy of your dearest relative. 
I should like to see it abolished.” 

‘See it abolished !” I cried, horror-struck. 
** You cannot mean what you say, Mr. Bardett. 
Such a thing would have the effect of sweep- 
ing away some of our finest old county 
families, and these are the strong bulwarks 
of the constitution. We don’t only live 
for to-day, sir, but for generations to 
come.” 

“T have the greatest respect for old fa- 
milies and their traditions,” he laughed ; “ but 
what I say is this ° 





“ Never mind what 4e says, Mr. Stonnor,” 
put in Mys. Carew in her clever way. “What 
{say is that I agree with you, and I won’t 
have any further argument on the subject. 
Now, Tom, go about your business, for I 








have some private matters to discuss with 
Mr. Stonnor.” 

“Well, take care of him,” he laughed as 
he left us, “and be ready fora long drive 
after lunch.” 

** Now, Mr. Stonnor, I am dying to hear 
all that Dawley said to you.” 

After I had told her “It is quite true,” 
she said, “ that there is some sort of under- 
standing between these two young people. 
Clara has learnt to think for herself, and has, 
as you may have noticed, a will of her own. 
But I have put my face against any positive 
engagement until his prospects are clearer. 
This is what has depressed him. How kind 
and good of you to take an interest in 
them !” 

“A Stonnor never makes light promises, 
Mrs. Carew. I have promised Dawley to use 
my influence with his brother, and I shall do 
so now all the more readily, knowing it will 
please you and Miss Clara.” 

“ How noble of you !—and I shall tell my 
girl to thank you herself. Now don’t you 
think—but I only submit it to your better 
judgment—that a sort of preliminary letter 
from you would have a good effect with the 
Fortons? You are just the man to write a 
nice letter.” 

“‘ An excellent idea ; and if you will give 
me your assistance we will send it by to-day’s 
post.” 

** And it would be advisable to say nothing 
whatever at present to my brother, just to 
have the satisfaction, Mr. Stonnor,” she con- 
tinued with a meaning smile, “of managing 
it entirely ourselves.” 

“J quite understand you,” I said, returning 
her look with an affirmative nod. “ You 
may entirely rely on my discretion.” 

On consideration we agreed that it would 
be diplomatic to attempt to bring the brothers 
together. Lord Forton could but sympathize 
with Dawley’s sufferings, and some satisfac- 
tory conclusion would be arrived at. The 
letter was short. I merely said I was visiting 
Mr. Bardett, that Dawley had met with an 
accident, and the doctor feared brain 
fever; that I had seen him, and he had 
privately expressed a desire to divulge 
something to Lord Forton before he became 
worse. 

As the letter was being sealed we saw Miss 
Clara among the flowers. Mrs. Carew tapped 
the window. 

‘See here,” she said, holding up the letter 
as her daughter entered, “see what Mr. 
Stonnor has done for you! Such a nice letter 
to Forton House! You must thank him 
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as prettily as you can.” And off she went to 


put it in the letter-bag herself. 

“T do thank you very, very much, Mr. 
Stonnor,” said the young lady very collectedly, 
but devouring me with her black eyes. “I 
hope you don’t think Mr. Dawlish very ill?” 

“That letter will be excellent medicine 
for him,” I said gaily; “and I’m now going 
up to tell him all about it. Have you any 
message for him?” 

“You may give him these flowers, and tell 
him I gathered them for him.” 

“ And not one for me?” I asked. 

She pinned a rosebud in my coat without 
the slightest hesitation, and up I went to the 
patient’s room. He was partly dressed, and 
smoking a cigar with Boyd. A wink from 
the doctor made me understand he was 
humouring him. I at once gave the flowers 
and the message. 

“ Where did you get that rosebud?” he 
asked sharply. 

“A certain young lady pinned it in her- 
self,” I replied lightly. 

“Now, Stonnor,” he said with a frown, 
“none of your nonsense! It would be a 


shame if you took advantage of my illness |: 


to flirt with Clara. I won’t stand it!” 

“I give you my word, Dawley,” I replied 
impressively, “ you may trust me implicitly. 
“ My dear fellow, don’t you know our motto, 
‘Stonnor et Honor’ ?”* 

“T will trust you,” he said, grasping my 
hand with some effusion. ‘But how about 
Forton House ?” 

Then I told him what we had done. He 
was evidently relieved, and became so much 
better during the day that we found him in 
the drawing-room with Miss Clara when we 
returned from our drive. He was certainly 
more docile, though his anxiety for an answer 
from the Fortons increased daily. Boyd was 
still uneasy about him. To me, what with 
an occasional drive to the meet, a picnic at 
Bradley, and an agreeable dinner-party, the 
days passed pleasantly enough. The Squire, 
notwithstanding his political views, was 
simply delightful; and as for the Carews, 
they could not make enough of me in return 
for the little service I had done them. 

Dawley was continually sending for me to 
know if I had received an answer. He said 
I did him more good than Boyd. At last 
the answer came. It was not what we had 
anticipated. 


“Dear Mr. STONNOR, 
“Lord Forton is shooting in Hampshire, 
and as your letter was marked ‘ immediate ’ 
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I have opened it. You evidently don’t know 


Dawley as well as we do. I think he is de- 
ceiving you. He is scheming for something, 
and if he had been really ill I am sure Mr. 
Bardett would have written. 
“Yrs. faithfully, 
“ CAROLINE ForTON.” 


Fancy writing to me in this strain ! 

Mrs. Carew’s eyes flashed ominously. She 
looked like an enraged Juno. 

“ Disgracefully unfeeling!” she said, “and 
not treating you with the respect due to your 
station. Poor Dawley!” 

“ T will have nothing more to say to her,” 
I said. 

“Oh, Mr. Stonnor! what shall we do if 
you forsake us?” cried Miss Clara. 

“T won’t do that, Miss Clara; but perhaps 
Mr. Bardett should write.” 

“ But we agreed he was to have nothing to 
do with it,” said Mrs. Carew, coming close to 
me. “No; let us manage it ourselves, Mr. 
Stonnor, and bring Lady Forton to her senses. 
Besides, I am sorry to say my brother is 
obliged to go to London to-night.” 

“I quite dread the effect the letter will 
have upon Dawley,” I said. “ Dr. Boyd says 
he is not so well as he looks.” 

“Ah! we must take Dr.” Boyd into our 
confidence,” she said, “and see what he 
advises.” 

Boyd came and counselled telling Dawley 
at once. “Nothing could be worse for him 
than anxiety, and no one was so well able to 
break the news to him asI. As to Lady 
Forton, he would write a certificate in proper 
form which I could enclose in my next 
letter.” 

“That will be a proper punishment for 
her,” said Mrs, Carew ; “ but now please go 
and get it over with Dawley.” 

He saw there was something wrong directly 
we entered the room. “You've got bad 
news, Stonnor ; out with it.” 

“Tt is not much,” I said. “ Your brother 
is away, and Lady Forton does not think 
you are so ill as we tell her.” 

“Just like her,” he said despondingly. 
“That she-dragon has thwarted me all my 
life. My blood be on her head!” With 
that he got up and stalked towards the dress- 
ing-table, where his razors were laid out. 

“Sit down, Dawley, and don’t be an ass,” 
said Boyd, stopping him. 

‘(If you interfere with me I’ll shoot you 
like a dog!” he cried. 

* Come, come, Dawley,’ I said, “ this won’t 
do. How can you expect us to help you if 
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you don’t show more command over your- 
self?” 

“But you fellows will help me all you 
can?” he asked piteously, grasping our 
hands. 

“ Of course we will,” replied Boyd ; “ take 
your medicine like a good fellow, and after 
we have written to Lady Forton, I’ll come 
and sit with you.” 

I wrote again more pressingly, enclosing 
Dr. Boyd’s certificate, but Dawley became 
more and more restless, and Mrs. Carew 
more and more anxious. She had a long 
interview with him, coming down afterwards 
to tell me she had left him happier by giving 
her consent to his formal engagement with 
Clara. 

“Poor boy,” she said, “‘ he confessed that 
he was £800 or £900 in debt, but he looked 
so pitiable, I positively had not the heart 
to refuse. We must hope now for the best.” 

“ T’ll tell you what I will do, Mrs. Carew,” 
I cried, moved to sudden generosity by her 
beaming eyes. “There is Pethouse Grange 
of mine, all ready furnished ; the young couple 
shall have it for a year rent free.” 

“How nobly generous of you, Mr. Ston- 
nor! Upon my word you are our good 
angel. Do go and tell Dawley.” 

For all this he became worse. Even the 
Squire when he returned became alarmed at 
Dr. Boyd’s account. ‘“ Dawley is in a queer 
state,” he said to us privately. “I don’t 
know what to make of hin. Why, he wanted 
me () hunt the peacocks with him. Before 
I go perhaps I had better dropa line to Lord 
Forton and tell him about it. He is an old 
friend of mine.” 

“An old friend of yours, Tom!” said 
Mrs. Carew in alarm. “ Do you mean to say 
you know the Fortons?” 

“Oh yes; I’ve known them for years. I 
know Forton better than Dawley. He has 
stopped here once or twice.” 

She gave me one look and left the room. 

“Now I must go to London to-night, 
Stonnor, and hope you'll make yourself com- 
fortable till I return. Perhaps I shall see 
Forton at his Club. Hope to be back to- 
morrow or the next day at the farthest.” 

I found Mrs. Carew in great agitation, 
half hysterical, and Miss Clara was stand- 
ing over her with smelling salts and 
camphor. “ This is most annoying, Mr. Ston- 
nor,” she cried; “I had no idea that Tom 
knew the Fortons. Did you tell him you 
had written ?” 

“No,” I replied ; “ for, you remember, we 
thought it desirable he should not know.” 











“Very stupid,” she ejaculated with some 
show of temper. 

Matters got worse. Dawley began to 
rave about his embarrassments and Clara. 
Mrs. Carew and Dr. Boyd were continually 
consulting me about one thing or another. 
It was late before we got to bed, and before 
I was up Boyd came to my room. Dawley 
was worse, and a barber had been sent for 
to shave his head. The ladies were already 
in the morning-room when I went down, and 
we determined to telegraph to Lady Forton 
at once. We sent the following— Dawley 
worse—head shaved—doctor thinks state is 
critical.” We breakfasted and waited the 
result. Presently Dr. Boyd brought down 
some of the poor fellow’s hair. Dawley 
wished us each to have a lock. Mrs, Carew 
was much affected at this touching incident, 
but Clara kept perfectly calm and collected. 
She was not demonstrative, but I believe felt 
the situation keenly in spite of her outward 
show of reserve. She flushed a little when 
a telegram came from Lady Forton announc- 
ing her intention of coming to Hunterstone 
by the first train. By mid-day her ladyship 
appeared in propria persona. She was very 
gracious. Sorry to find Dawley had given 
so much trouble. Was sure he would soon 
get better amongst such good Samaritans, 
and wondered Mr. Bardett had not written. 

“Gentlemen are such bad correspon- 
dents,” said Mrs. Carew with a sweet smile, 
“and my brother is in London_at pre- 
sent.” 

“ Ah, then he may perhaps see Forton. I 
telegraphed to him, and he will be there 
now, ready to come on here if necessary.” 

She then had an interview with Dr. Boyd, 
who told her if the patient was humoured 
and his mind put at rest he would get better. 
“ |’ll tell him you are here,” he added, ‘‘ and 
you can see him when you please.” 

In a few minutes I escorted the ladies to 
his room. We were confronted with an appal- 
ling sight—Dawley entirely enveloped in a 
white sheet was seated in an arm-chair with 
his little head clean shaven. In one hand 
he held a large bottle of leeches, and in the 
other a bunch of peacock’s feathers, with 
which he tickled his head. One look was 
enough. As they turned and fled screaming 
away, up he jumped and chased them down 
the passage with several ringing view halloos. 
We got him back, and I went down to find 
the ladies locked in the drawing-room. After 
a little parley the door was opened. 

“ This is too awful!” began her ladyship, 
“and I really cannot attempt to see him 
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‘* We were confronted with an appalling sight.” 


again! -You must tell me about it. What 
dreadful thing is this he has on his mind ?” 

Between us we managed to disclose Daw- 
ley’s troubles. 

“ Ah,” she said, “the old story, money, 
money. Whenever Forton is approached 
about him he always says, ‘ How much this 
time.’ As to his engagement,” she continued 
frigidly, “ I can only wonder Mr. Bardett, who 
is so old a friend, has not apprised us of it.” 

“My consent was only given yesterday,” 
said Mrs. Carew. 

“Oh, indeed!” returned Lady Forton, 
with an icy smile. ‘ Miss Carew, you must 
be a very courageous person to ally yourself 
with a young man of his antecedents. I hope 
you may never regret it.” 

“TI am perfectly willing to abide by the 
result,” said Miss Clara, returning the smile 
with interest. 





We got a little pleasanter during lunch, 
and it ended by my being sent up with a 
kind message to Dawley, saying that his 
present troubles would be considered at 
Forton House. I was much pleased, and 
thanked Lady Forton heartily as I put her in 
the carriage. 

** Now I’ll tell you what I have done,” I 
said. “I have given the young couple Pet- 
house Grange rent free for a year.” 

“You have done what?” she exclaimed 
in a loud voice. , 

“TI have given them the Grange for a 
year,” I repeated. 

“ Then all I can say is you have done the 
very worst thing you ever did in the whole 
course of your life! You know what Dawley 
has been to us, and here you choose to bring 
him to live at our very doors. It is abomin- 
able !” 
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“T assure you, Lady Forton——’ 

“Oh, don’t say another word. To the 
station,” she cried, and drove off without 
wishing me good-bye. 

“This is how she thanked me for my 
kindness to her brother-in-law !” I said after- 
wards to Mrs. Carew and Dr. Boyd. 

“She is an ill-bred person,” said Mrs. 
Carew. 

“Never mind,” said the doctor; “at all 
events her visit has done Dawley good. I 
told you he would get better directly his 
mind was relieved.” 

He was better still after a letter which 
arrived from Forton House the next day. 
He was to have a thousand pounds to pay 
his debts, and a slight increase to his allow- 
ance, but only on the condition that he lived out 
of the County of Hertford. 

Not very civil to me, I thought; but 
Dawley said afterwards that it was Pethouse 
Grange that brought them to book so quickly. 





The Squire saw Lord Forton in London, and | 





when he returned had a conversation with 
Mrs. Carew, which seriously discomposed 
her. 

“T am afraid my sister misled you, 
Stonnor,” he said to me ; “ but the fact is, she 
is never happy unless she is carrying out 
some mysterious plan. Now if she had only 
come frankly to me about this business we 
should have been spared all the stupid 
scheming and unpleasantness. Very kind 
of you to offer the Grange to the young 
couple, but I intend to give Clara a house 
and a few acres for her marriage portion. 
Dawley can amuse himself nicely there with 
his horse hobby.” 

The patient’s recovery was marvellous. 
In two days he was down-stairs with a well- 
made wig on his head. Of course my 
brother says he was never ill at all, that he 
never had a tumble, and that the whole 
affair was planned between himself and Dr. 
Boyd. In short, he persists in calling it 
“ Dawley’s Dodge.” 
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vi1.—TuHE Rep BERRET. 


M* nephew Charles has lately taken to 

himself a wife, and the newly-wedded 
pair are spending part of their honeymoon 
with me. A pretty enough tableau they 
make, sitting there under the large beech; 
he lazily smoking his cigarette, and she 
daintily posed on the seat with a red berret 
on her head. I must explain that a berret is 














nothing more than a sort of cap, known 
in Scotland as a Kilmarnock bonnet. 
This particular one, however, has a 
history, and recalls some unpleasant 
reminiscences. Being unpleasant, you 
may be sure my brother does not forget 
them. I am sorry to say, though, that he 
is not altogether regardful of facts, so I 
am constrained to write down what really 
did occur. 
Long ago I had promised Charlie a trip on 
the Continent, but year after year something 
prevented it. Last spring, however, he was 
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paying a visit to the Fortons, and drove over 
to the Hall one morning in an excited condi- 
tion, full of ecstatic descriptions of the Pyre- 
nees. Hedilatedon the splendour of the snow 
hills, and the quiet beauty of the Val d’Ossau. 
He would paint the Gave de Pau; he would 
ascend the Pic du Midi; he would cross the 
Spanish frontier and chase bears and izards 
in the pine-woods. Then Eaux Bonnes would 
cure my relaxed throat! 

Goodness knows what temptations he held 
out ; and as he is an artist by profession, I 
was simple enough not to suspect any other 
motive for these rhapsodies but his love of 
nature. So it ended by my catching his 
enthusiasm, and before there was time for 
thought we were bag and baggage on board a 
steamer leaving Liverpool basin for Bordeaux. 

I never liked the sea. My only yachting 
experience ended disastrously ; and this par- 
ticular steamer seemed especially hateful. ‘The 
odours were worse, and there was more noise 
and jostling than I had ever known before. 
Even I was jostled by a dirty fellow reeking 
with oil, who never even apologized for his 
rudeness, Then it became rough. So at 
last I was forced to go below and take refuge 
in my berth. 

I was very ill; Charles came, but there I 
lay in great suffering, unable to move or take 
food. Then I would wonder why he chose 
this particular vessel. Why not have gone 
by the proper and respectable route through 
Paris? Why insist so much on Pauand Eaux 
Bonnes? Then my contemplations would 
be cut short by another attack of malade de 
mer. It wasterrible! Not till we were near- 
ing Paulliac did I crawl out of my berth ; and 
I don’t think I should have gone even then 
had it not been for the behaviour of some 
dreadful person in the adjoining cabin. I 
was, as I said, very ill. I moaned, and 
moaned loudly in my misery, when this 
wretch cried out, “ Confound you, sir! can’t 
you be sick like a gentleman ?” 

This was too much ; it fairly drove me on 
deck, when, by a stroke of good fortune, I 
met my old friend and contemporary Dr. 
Pascal. 

He was now a man of considerable scien- 
tific renown. It was nearly six years since we 
had met, but time had dealt kindly with him, 
and there he was as handsome and intellec- 
tual-looking as ever, talking in his old ener- 
getic way to a group of passengers. He 
came up to me at once. 

“Ah, Mr.—, Mr.——; don’t tell me 
your name—don’t speak. I forget ; I suffer 
from aphasia. But, see! I bring my memory 





back!” So saying he produced a piece of 
dried meat from his waistcoat-pocket, and 
proceeded to munch it, holding up one fore- 
finger to insure my silence, and fixing his 
eyes upon me in the most eccentric manner. 
“T have it!” he said at last. “Your name 
is Stonnor. See! I eat and my memory 
returns! You are Mr. Peter Stonnor, of 
Stonnor Hall; and you have a brother who 
makes jokes. Ah, what was that he told 
me about your family plate-chest ?” 

“Pray spare me any of my brother’s jokes. 
What good luck brings you here?” 

“Ah, I overwork myself. I write too 
much, and I talk too much. My head gets 
dizzy and my voice flies away. Then the 
sea voyage, it clears my head; and Eaux 
Bonnes, it brings back my voice, and I lec- 
ture again.” 

“ How fortunate! I, too, am going to 
Eaux Bonnes.” 

“Good! We have a large party here all 
en route for Eaux Bonnes—I, you, and the 
Brockbucks.” 

“‘ Brockbuck! Liverpool people?” 

“The same. There they are, and your 
nephew is their devoted squire. See, he is 
with them now; he is reading poetry to 
them. That is Madame with the happy, 
good-natured red face ; and that is her pretty 
daughter with the beautiful brown hair. Let 
me introduce you.” 

“Thank you, thank you; presently. 
| 

“No time like the present. You really 
should know them; they are charming.” 

“Another time, perhaps; just now I 
am ~ 

“ But our little voyage will soon be over,” 
he said, “‘and you will miss a grand oppor- 
tunity of knowing them.” 

‘Many thanks; a little later perhaps ~ 

** Oh, just as you please !” 

Here was another annoyance. These 
Brockbucks were in some sort of trade in 
Liverpool, and I did not care to be intro- 
duced. Not by any means on account of 
their condition in the social scale, for although 
no Stonnor has ever been in trade, I am not 
foolish enough to turn up my nose at those 
who are. My father was intimate with them. 
As a boy, I remember being taken by him to 
Liverpool, and being much struck with Brock- 
buck’s crane. There is a sort of mysterious 
power about the ponderous, methodical move- 
ment of a crane which is very impressive. So 
much so that I thought, if ever I pip adopt 
commercial pursuits, I certainly would have a 
crane. The elder Brockbuck was one of 
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those bluff, outspoken creatures who indulged 
in the offensive habit of calling a spade a 
spade. He was dirty and slovenly in his dress, 
while my father, to the last year of his life, 
was scrupulously neat and clean. He took 
great pride in his personal appearance—his 
clothes always of the latest cut, his boots 
straight from Paris, and his hair and beard 
elaborately trimmed every morning. They 
met just before his death, when this Brock- 


buck was gauche enough to say, “Ah! Ston- ! 











nor, you are having a rare fight with anti- 
quity.” 

Can it be wondered that after this I did 
not care to renew the intimacy? And here 
I was cooped up in a steamer with some of 
the family, and my nephew already so much 
their cavalier as to attract the notice of Dr. 
Pascal. 

It was extremely annoying ; and the worst 
of it was, I had to adopt the most stupid 
expedients to avoid introduction. I feigned 


“A pretty tableau they make.” 


a return of sickness. 
ladder if I saw them coming up the other. 
I sat as far as possible from them in the 


saloon, and was deeply immersed in my 
Once I met | 
Mrs. Brockbuck face to face on the com- 
panion ladder, and returned her slight bow 


book if they happened to pass. 


I dodged down one | perhaps she had something to do with his 
| choosing this particular trip. It was a hor- 


rible idea to me because for some time I had 
fancied there was a growing attachment 
between him and the Fortons’ eldest daughter, 


| Adelaide. 


I looked upon it with pleasure. By-and- 


and smile of recognition most awkwardly. | by he would be master of Stonnor Hall, and 
All this time, too, Charles would be flirting | it was altogether a most desirable connection. 


with the girl under my very nose. 


In fact I had set my mind upon it. As to 


A horrible idea crossed my mind, that | these Brockbucks, I had never even heard 
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him mention their names. Why was he 
so reticent about them? Surely twenty-four 
hours could scarcely have established such 
an intimacy. Nothing could be said till we 
reached Paulliac; and here, as the Brock- 
bucks preferred getting to Bordeaux by rail- 
way, I had an opportunity of telling him 
about the old feud as we steamed up the 
Gironde in the little tug. He was not one 
bit impressed, laughing it off in his usual 
airy fashion. “At all events,” I said deci- 
sively, “ we need not meet. Though we have 
the same destination we will go to different 
hotels.” 

He appeared to acquiesce, and in com- 
pany with Pascal (a most accomplished cice- 
rone) we saw the lions of Bordeaux. We 
wasted our money in gloves, photographs, 
and other useless mementoes ; Charles in- 
sisting on buying a number of berrets and 
appropriating a dainty red one to himself. 

That same evening, to my disgust, while 
we were listening to the band in the Jardin 
Publique, the Brockbucks appeared. Before 
I could move he was welcomirig them effu- 
sively. For nearly three-quarters of an hour 
I waited in a state of ill-concealed irritation, 
listening to Dr. Pascal’s philosophical maun- 
derings, all of which seemed to convey some 
inuendo calculated to increas@ my annoyance. 
We returned to the hotel without him, but I 
had determined on my course of action. In 
the morning I simply said we would go on 
to Pau that day, and taxed him with a little 
want of consideration the previdus “evening. 
“My deat uricle,” he said, “I thought I 
should havé™béen de“¢rop while you and 
old Pascal were talking philosophy’; but 
this is a*eapital move. We will take him 
with us.” 

So off we went, the Doctor and he in inordi- 
nately high spirits. Idid not enjoy their stupid 
jests, and must own I went to bed at Pau not 
in the best of tempers. A change came with 
the morning. I opened my window, and in 
came the scent of flowers and the tinkling of 
oxen-bells. At my feet flowed the Gave de 
Pau with its serpentine channels; a quiet 
village nestled amid the softly-wooded up- 
lands, and then came the mighty stretch of 
the purple and white Pyrenees. It was like 
magic. ‘The warm sun that glorified the 
snow hills and brought the mist out of the 
valleys seemed to melt away the Brockbuck 
worry. I forgot my troubles, regained my 
appetite, made excursions with Pascal, or 
read the papers at the English club. 

On the third day we had been to Bettar- 
ham. We had entertained Mr. Church at 





M. Gardere’s excellent dinner, and had also 
accompanied him part of the way home, 
leaving Charles smoking on the Promenade. 
On our return he was not to be seen. 

“ The night is warm,” said Pascal ; “let us 
sit here and observe humanity. Let us watch 
the lovers gazing at the moon, What is it 
that the ancients called her?” Here we sat 
down while he began to munch his bit of 
meat again. “Ah! I have it !—Mendax. 
They called the moon Mendax, ‘ the liar,’ be- 
cause the crescent moon is never increasing, 
so ’tis a fitting emblem for the Turk. Observe 
these happy lovers approaching. He, too, is 
swearing by the moon—all moonshine !” 

I turned to the direction he pointed, and 
was startled by the'moonlight flashing on a red 
berret. Could I have been mistaken? No; 
there it was again; no sort of doubt about 
it. It was Miss Brockbuck. Even in the 
moonlight there was no mistaking her lithe 
figure, and certainly no mistaking the scarlet 
cap, which I saw in my nephew’s hand at 
Bordeaux. He ‘too was there, walking by 
her side, talking earnestly with his head un- 
necessarily close tohers. Pascal recognised 
them, and assumed a sort of Mephistophelian 
grin, 

“ Now, Mr. Stonnor,” he said, “ why 
will you not know these pleasant people— 
these Brockbucks ? Why did you run away 
like a little boy, and not let me introduce 
you on board the steamer? Look at that 
couple! How grand to be young! Ah! 
in spite of all you do;"you ‘must know these 
Brockbucks sooner or'latef?” * 

Here I told “him ‘my~reasonfor avoiding 
thém.* “Well,” he said, “an what then ? 
Would you quarrel with this red-€apped angel 
because*her grandpéte' made ‘a philosophical 
rémark which he ought ‘to hav€"kept to him- 
self? Pray, what has she or her mother to 
do with it?” 

“T think, sir,” I replied, “I am the best 
judge whether the acquaintance is desirable 
or not.” 

** How can that be, when you do not know 
them? No! this isan instance of your insular 
pride. Why not be more catholic? Look at 
me! Igo to Paris, Madrid, Vienna—here, 
there, everywhere. I am cosmopolitan. I 
see the world and cultivate what is beautiful 
and intellectual, while you—bah !—you live 
in your own little shell, and get mouldy under 
your big, damp trees.” 

“ At all events, sir, you must have resided 
long enough among us to know that English 
gentlemen are somewhat particular in making 
chance acquaintances.” 
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“Ah! you are afraid to look over your 
own walls. In England you boast of your 
liberties, but, after all, I prefer this country. 
There you are free by law, but slaves by cus- 
tom; here we are slaves by law, but free by 
custom. Now, these nice people, these—ah ! 
I forget their names—pardon my aphasia.” 
Here he began to gnaw his dried meat, 
during which the red berret again appeared 
in sight. The young couple were prome- 
nading slowly between the Hotel Gassion 
and the Hotel de France, quite unconscious 
that they passed within arm’s-length of us each 
time. “I have it,’ he resumed: “ Brock- 
buck—yes, these Brockbucks are in every 
way desirable friends. Madame—she has a 
well-cultured mind; she has sympathy for 
her friends, and money for the poor. Then, 
mademoiselle, is she not charming? She is 
beautiful—an angel !” 

“Mrs. Brockbuck’s virtues, sir,” I replied 
stiffly, “ are of no moment to me, and I don’t 
care for her daughter’s beauty.” 

** Nay, but you do !—you must !—because 
beauty is so fashionable. It is a fine old 
Conservative fashion. Was it not so in the 
days of Helen of .Troy? Have not crowds 
followed your Gunnings and your Sheridans? 
Did not the pit make the lovely Miss McLean 
come in front of her box that they might 
bow to her beauty? Are not your shops full 
of photographs of Mrs. Langtry and Mrs. 
West? I believe she with the red berret 
would outshine them all.” 

*“No doubt she is a pretty enough girl ; 
but you would not have me cultivate every 
young lady with good looks?” 

‘“‘ This particular one I would. Nay, sooner 
or later you must know her. She will add a 
grace to your family tree, Mr. Stonnor!” 

“T really must decline discussing these 
people any more,” I replied, rising to go; 
“and if my nephew annoys me by carrying 
on this intimacy I shall start back for Eng- 
land to-morrow !” 

‘** Ah, Stonnor,” he said as we walked to 
the hotel, “was it not your Duchess of 
Kingston who said, when they told her the 
end of the world was near, that she would 
start for China to-morrow? Good night, my 
friend, good night; sleep well, and don’t 
quarrel with your fate.” 

It was too bad—Charles going directly 
against my wishes, and Pascal impudently 
presuming to defend him! Who was he to 
thrust these people down my throat, I should 
like to know? It was abominable. It kept 
me awake half the night, and I awoke with a 
bad attack of my old throat ailment. How- 


ever, when Charles came to my bedside I at 
once told him how distressed I was at his 
conduct. “Charles,” I said, taking his hand 
and speaking tenderly, “see what you brought 
me to.” 

“My dear uncle,” he said, “‘ what do you 
mean ?” 

“ This foolish flirtation. Of course, I know 
that boys will be boys and all that sort of 
thing. Under ordinary circumstances I don’t 
see much harm in it, but it is different with 
you. It behoves you to be very circumspect. 
These sort of things get about.” 

“JT don’t quite see why I am called upon 
to be so excessively circumspect,” he said, 
smiling. 

“My dear Charles, think of the Fortons !” 

“ What of the Fortons ?” 

“Come, come!” I said, “ there is a certain 
young lady at Forton House who would be 
greatly distressed to hear of gallantries paid 
to any one but herself.” 

“Do you mean Adie? I’m quite sure she 
wouldn’t trouble her head about it—why 
should she ?” 

““Why should she? Because one of these 
days I hope you two will make a match of it. 
Both Lord and Lady Forton are very well 
disposed towards you.” 

** My dear uncie, what on earth puts such 
a foolish notion in your head ? She is nothing 
to me. Why, she is a mere child—barely 
sixteen.” 

“She won’t always remain sixteen, Charles. 
That is an objection which lessens every day. 
Ah! my boy, you don’t know how I have set 
my mind upon it. It is most desirable. One 
of these days you will be master of Stonnor 
Hall. . Pray think of it.” 

“TI can’t think of it at all,” he replied ; 
“the idea is altogether too absurd and pre- 
posterous.” 

“Surely you can consider me a little?” I 
asked. 

“ Certainly I will, but J 

“Then give up these steam-boat acquaint- 
ances,” I said. 

“* My dear uncle,” he answered, “ they are 
old friends of mine. I have known them 
for years.” 

*‘ And, pray, did you know they were 
coming this particular trip ?” 

“Well, I had reason to suppose I should 
meet them.” 

So it was out at last! It was a planned 
thing from beginning to end! He had 
arranged the whole affair with a cunning I 
did not think him capable of, and had made 
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Hall,a catspaw! He had reckoned without 
his host. “I shall return to England imme- 
diately,” I said. 

He winced a little at this, but presently 
said— 

“You are scarcely fit to travel with that 
bad throat. Won’t you see a doctor?” 

“IT am not to be baulked from my pur- 
pose,” I said ; “ but send for Dr. Manes.” 

The doctor came, very pleasant and cheery, 
examined me thoroughly, and looked grave 
at the condition of my throat. “ Ah!” he 
said, “ Eaux Bonnes would cure this throat. 
Surely monsieur never intended returning to 
England without trying the waters? Why, it 
would be foolish—nay, it would be criminal, 
in monsieur not to take the cure now he was 
so near. No, no! he himself was going to 
Eaux Bonnes, and monsieur would come too 
and drink the sulphur waters. Then he 
would return to England completely and 
permanently cured.” 

‘Could I not take these waters to England 
with me?” 

“ Afterwards. But monsieur should com- 
mence the treatment under medical super- 
vision. We must regulate the doses and 
watch their effects.” 

“Could I travel there to-morrow ?” 

“Certainly ; if it is fine and warm the 
drive would do monsieur good, and he would 
have the felicity of prescribing for him 
there.” 

I could not act against this advice. Much 
as I wished to show my displeasure to my 
nephew, the radical cure of my throat was, 
nevertheless, of paramount importance. I 
gave the matter due consideration, and was 
scarcely prepared to carry out my threat. At 
last I came to the conclusion that it was my 
duty to obey the doctor; so, the day being fine, 
we went. Pascal’s dissertations on the places 
we passed fell flat. What did I care for the 
wonderful recuperative power of the old wine 
of Jurancon, or for the peculiar flavour of the 
omelette aux herbes of the Louvie Inn? I 
had no appetite for either. Even the sweet- 
ness of the Val d’Ossau failed to interest me, 
and Pascal’s pun about the Valley of the 
Bear was nothing more than a covert insult. 
Maybe I was cross. I had a good deal to 
try me. At all events, there was a growing 
tension and constraint between us which 
was unpleasant. It wore off a little at Eaux 
Bonnes. The Brockbucks’ name was never 
mentioned, Charles settled down to some 
landscape work. Pascal and I drank the 
waters and accomplished the Promenade 
Horizontal twice a-day. 





We had done this, as usual, and were 
seated underneath the trees in the little 
square. ‘“‘Ah!” he said, “this suits you 
English. It is like your London. Take a 
square out of your”—a pause here to gnaw 
his meat—“ your Brompton; stick it in a 
niche in the Pyrenees, and you have Eaux 
Bonnes, We are in a cul-de-sac here. Here 
do bears and izards skip about during the 
winter, for the place is deserted. But lo! 
on the rst of June Civilisation lays siege to 
it, and Bruin and Co. vanish up the Pic de 
Ger. Then all is made gay and trim. A 
regiment of chefs de cuisine come from 
Paris. A contingent of doctors is drafted up 
the mountain, and then Eaux Bonnes is ready 
for the patients. Yes, friend Stonnor, we are 
all patients here, and whether we hail from 
Russia, Sweden, England, or Spain, we all 
have something wrong with our respiratory 
organs. A man is better known here by his 
cough than by his name. Then we all drink 
the sulphur waters. Ah! what a merry 
gurgling resounds through the establishment ! 
There you may hear the tenor gargle, and 
the baritone gargle, and the soprano gargle ; 
but Dr. Manes informs me that a bass gargle 
is prognostic of grave disease. We play- 
fully christen the place ‘ La Ville d’Expec- 
toration.’ But we are happy. We take our 
little walks ; we eat our little dinners; we 
listen to our good band ; we But what 
is the matter?” 

What was the matter, forsooth! The 
matter was, that on the very next chairs to 
ours were seated Mrs. Brockbuck and her 
daughter. ‘The elder lady pretended not to 
see me, but continued talking to her daugh- 
ter, who still wore the dreadful red berret. 
Their presence put a stop to all my enjoy- 
ment. It turned suddenly chilly; the band 
became discordant ; Pascal assumed his re- 
volting cynical smile and said nothing. I— 
well—I could not trust myself to speak, so 
retired quickly to myroom. Even there the 
red berret fascinated me; I could not take 
my eyes from it. I saw it from my window, 
now in one seat and now in another, or 
promenading round the enclosure with my 
nephew. It acted on me like the scarlet 
flag on a Spanish bull; so at last I pulled 
down the blind and set to work considering 
what should be done. Presently a tap at 
the door, and enter Dr. Manes to pay his 
usual visit. Here was a chance of getting 
out of the dilemma. “I was anxious to 
return home,” I said; “was my throat 
sufficiently restored for me to take the 
journey ?” 
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“Ah, no,” he replied. ‘“ Monsieur is 
better—is much better—but the cure will 
not be thorough unless more time is given 
to the waters. Ah, what pity not to com- 
plete the cure! Has monsieur bad news 
from home ?” 

“No; but I was anxious to leave Eaux 
Bonnes for a little.” 

“Ah! that could be managed now. 
Would monsieur like to rest a little at Eaux 
Chaudes—a charming place—but five kilo- 
metres hence? Madame Baudot of the 
Hotel would make monsieur so comfortable 
and so happy. He would feel at home and 
could take the waters there. Should he give 
monsieur a letter of introduction to Madame 
Baudot of Eaux Chaudes?” 

The very thing! I would not procrasti- 
nate for one moment, so then and there got 
the letter, and after dinner told Pascal and 
Charles of my resolve. 

“Your uncle,” said Pascal, “is a psycho- 
logical study. He has got—ah! what has he 
got.?”—(here was a pause for the horrible meat- 
munching)—“ he has got Exclusiveness on 
the brain. If he had his way, I believe he 
would admit none but what you English call 
the Upper Ten to drink the waters here. You 
notice he cannot breathe the same air as our 
friends the Brockbucks.” 

“Dr. Pascal,” I said emphatically, “I 
cannot permit you to make these personal 
reflections. I surely may be permitted to 
take my own course in the matter.” 

“I am not sure, sir,” he replied, “that I 
can permit my friends to be slighted.” 

“Come, come! you must not quarrel 
about them,” broke in Charles. “I should 
like you to know them, uncle; but if you 
don’t wish it just now, I have no doubt it 
will be all right by-and-by.” 

“Tf you think, sir, that I shall ever be 
intimate with them, you are mistaken ; I don’t 
intend to be.” 

“Ah!” said Pascal, “that is what you 
grand people would call Firmness or Deter- 
mination ; with common folks it would be 
called Obstinacy.” 

“JT cannot and will not submit to be 
insulted,” I said, jumping up; “and as for 
you, Charles, it comes to this: you must just 
choose between me and these Brockbucks. 
You know what you have to expect from me, 
but if you persist in this intimacy our rela- 
tions must be changed.” 

“* My dear uncle,” he replied, “if I were to 
give up my dear old friends for such consider: 
ations as you hint, you would be the first to 
call me a blackguard.” 





“We shall see, sir—we shall see!” And 
off I went without bidding them good night. 
Next day it rained, but notwithstanding this 
I set off before breakfast, leaving my servant 
to follow with the luggage. He found me 
moderately comfortable in one of the upper 
sitting-rooms of the Hotel Baudot, and in the 
evening Charles and Pascal actually appeared 
as if nothing had happened! Of course I 
was not going to make an open rupture, but 
contented myself with an attitude of reserve. 
By tacit consent we avoided the obnoxious 
topic, taking our meals and making excur- 
sions together as usual. 

I well remember how we had returned 
from Gabas rather early, owing to the heat. 
My servant had unpacked the luggage, and 
there it was lying all about the room, with 
sundry loose straps and ropes. I had taken 
my coat off, and was reading the paper when 
I became aware that my nephew was speak- 
ing to some person out of the window. He 
held a coil of small rope in his hand, one end 
of which was out of the window, the other on 
the floor. 

“ Many thanks,” I heard some one say; 
“this is the book I wanted.” 

It was enough; I recognised Miss Brock- 
buck’s voice! “Come away directly, sir!” I 
exclaimed, snatching at the rope and giving 
ita good tug. There was a scream. 

“ Hillo, uncle!” said Charles, “you have 
caught her wrist. Hold on while I go and 
loosen it.” 

He was off like a shot, and when I looked 
from the window there sure enough was Miss 
Brockbuck below, vainly endeavouring to re- 
lease her hand from the slip-knot. I loosened 
the rope and this made matters worse. Some- 
how or other it caught round her neck, and 
in trying to free it I knocked off the red 
berret and half strangled her. 

Another little scream, and out ran Dr. 
Pascal and Mrs. Brockbuck. 

**Good heavens!” she cried, putting up 
her double eye-glasses; “what dreadful 
thing is happening? Is he killing my 
child ?” 

“T assure madam,” I began solemnly. 

“ Hillo, Stonnor! are you emulating the 
Thugs ?” shouted Pascal. 

“I assure both,” I cried ; but here, horrible 
to relate, came a chorus of jabbering and 
laughter from a crowd of muleteers and 
women who had congregated in front of the 
hotel. 

“ Ah! look at him!” said one. “ Regard 
the way in which Les Anglais catch their 
women.” 
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“The assassin is strangling her!” said 
another. 

It was a most undignified position—I, in 
my shirt-sleeves, holding on to the rope; 
Miss Brockbuck with disarranged hair, and 
her book and red berret in the dust; her 
mother too much alarmed to do anything 
but stare, and Pascal grinning with cynical 
delight. 

To this day I don’t know how I kept up 
through it all, but when Charles freed her at 
last I simply fell back into the chair in a 
dead faint. He dashed into my room. 

“T say, uncle, what on earth made you 
jerk the rope like that ?” 

“Why on earth, sir,” I gasped, “ were you 
at the window? What were you doing with 
that rope ?” 

“Doing? All I did was to let down the 
Tauchnitz book that Annie wanted, and while 
she was taking it you nearly dislocated her 
wrist.” 

**T believe you will drive me mad, sir,” I 
said. ‘* These friends of yours have chased 
me out of Bordeaux, out of Pau, and out of 
Eaux Bonnes. I did think I should find 
rest here; instead of which you come and 
create a complete fiasco. I am covered with 
shame and confusion! I will never forgive 
you!” 

“Who speaks of forgiving?” And in 
walked Pascal, looking more like Mephis- 
topheles than ever. “It strikes me that 
Mr. Peter Stonnor is the one to sue for 
forgiveness.” 

“ Now, once for all, sir,” I cried, starting 
up, “Ishall not permit you to interfere with 
my affaitsjany longer.” 

«Be tranquil, be tranquil!” he replied. 
“Let ys consider this affair dispassionately. 
Do not let us show any temper. What is 
the history of this case? First of all I wish 
to intregduce you to two charming lady friends 
of mine and you refuse. This is insult No. 1. 
Then you run away from them. You avoid 
them. pointedly and rudely. This is insult 
No. 2.. Then you see one of them here in 
her quiet promenade, and you play your 
practical joke. You catch her with the— 
ah! what is it?” (here he actually stopped 
for his loathsome meat-gnawing)—“ yes, sir, 
you catch her with the noose. You are 
pleased to practise the old savage custom of 
capture of women with the lasso—but it 
won't do, sir; and, as a friend of these 
unprotected ladies, I say you must apolo- 
gize——” 

**T shall,not do so at your bidding, sir !” 

“Then, sir, I shall expect the satisfaction 





which one gentleman expects from another 
who has insulted him.” 

“T am at your service, sir.” 

We bowed, and he stalked grandly out of 
the room. 

“‘ For goodness’ sake, uncle,” said Charles, 
“don’t get into any ridiculous row! The 
whole thing is absurd. [I'll arrange it all.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, sir. 
You now see to what a dilemma your con- 
duct has brought me. I cannot as a gentle- - 
man do otherwise than apologize to Miss 
Brockbuck ; not at Dr. Pascal’s bidding, but 
of my own accord. I will do it at once. 
Where is she ?” 

“ Just crossing the little bridge towards the 
summer-house.” 

Putting on my coat, I hurried after her. 
The red berret was a good guide, but what 
with the late excitement and the pace she 
walked, the steep ascent was almost too 
much for me. She went into the summer- 
house, and, after a pause to recover my 
breath, I followed. Here, to my miscry, I 
was confronted with Mrs. Brockbuck and 
Dr. Pascal. My apologies were not made 
with the ease and readiness I could have 
wished, The situation was trying. Pascal, 
however, smoothed matters considerably by 
promptly coming forward and expressing 
his sorrow for having caused me any annoy- 
ance. 

“But did I not tell you,” he said, “that 
you were fighting your fate? Just see what 
has happened! You P . 

‘Ah! never mind what has happened,” 
said Mrs. Brockbuck. (And it is only fair 
to state that she spoke with a lady-like 
grace I was unprepared for.) “ Don’t think 
any more about it. Really, now one recalls 
that scene at the window, it was most laugh- 
able.” 

And they laughed; but I couldn’t. In- 
deed, after this I felt there would be little 
more comfort for me in the Pyrenees. 

Again I tried Charles, but might as well 
have spoken to a stone. When I became 
more exigent he said, “ Remember ‘Stonnor 
et Honor,’ uncle; would you have me break 
my word? Would you have a Stonnor throw 
over an engagement for any worldly’ con- 
sideration ?” 

I hate this kind of argument, so left him 
in a sort of huff. His father (to whom I had 
telegraphed from Paris) was waiting for me 
when I returned home. I told him all the 
circumstances. 

“You must interfere peremptorily,” I said. 
** You have authority with him, I have none. 
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Write at once—I am certain the Fortons 
would jump at the match.” 

“ Adelaide Forton is a mere child,” he 
said. 

‘But she won’t always be a child,” I re- 
plied ; “this is just what I pointed out to 
Charles. With a little tact the affair can be 
managed.” 

“If you move a finger in the matter you 
will be a bigger fool than I took you for,” he 
said coarsely. “I shall let Charley do as he 
likes. The Brockbucks are as good as the 
Fortons any day.” 

“ How can you compare these Liverpool 
crane people with the Fortons!” I cried, in 
warmth ; ‘‘ but you were always impracticable, 
and always will be.” 

I then bethought me of our old vicar, 
Mr. Temple. He held the living from the 
Stonnors and had been Charles’s tutor. If 
anybody could influence him it would be he. 
When I had narrated the case, I said, “ Write 
to him paternally, Mr. Temple, and prevent 
his falling into this error. He has an affec- 
tionate regard for you and will heed your 
words.” 

“Even if I did write,” "he rejoined, “I 
could not give him the advice you wish— 
you must forgive me for saying, and mind I 
speak as an old friend, that I don’t think you 
are acting quite fairly to him. Charles is a 
fine young fellow, much beloved here by rich 
and poor. He is not at all likely to make a 
bad choice in a wife. I happen to know 
that the Brockbucks are superior people. I 
am sure you will think differently‘about it by- 
and-by.” 

I left him with frigid courtesy. It was 
very hard, this meeting with no sort of 
sympathy in the matter. It worried me 
and made me ill. One more letter to 
Charles and then I shut myself up for some 
weeks. 

His answer came at last, worded properly 
enough, but.enclosing an invitation from 
Mrs. Brockbuck to the marriage. 

Here then was an. end to all my hope! 
While desponding over it the Fortons called. 

“Come to congratulate you, Stonnor,” 
began his lordship; “ only heard of it this 
morning and drove across directly. Capital 
thing to get our friend Charley settled ! ” 

“ Altogether a very nice match!” chimed 
in his wife. 

“Well, I’m not quite sure,” I said. 

“ But I am sure,” interrupted Forton. “I 
know the girl and you don’t. She is charm- 
ing, I assure you ; so is her mother.” 

“You are right, Forton,” said Lady Forton; 





“they are delightful people, and depend 
upon it, Mr. Stonnor, when you know them 
you'll think the same.” : 

“TI cannot look forward to it with 
much pleasure,” I rejoined ; “‘ besides, I had 
hoped P 

“ What could you look for better or more 
desirable ?” she asked. 

‘He might have looked nearer home,” I 
said meaningly. 

.“T should like to know whom he could 
have found nearer home,” said Forton. 

“« Ah, there is just one,” I said. 

“*Who on earth is it?” asked her lady- 
ship. 

“Your daughter Adelaide, Lady Forton. 
You don’t know how I have looked forward 
to it. It would have been so pleasant.” 

“‘ Adie!” she cried; “ why, she is a child. 
I never heard such nonsense.” 

‘Pity you haven’t got a nephew for the 
baby, Stonnor,” said Forton. 

Here they both laughed merrily. 

“ Ah,” said her ladyship presently, “‘ never 
mind, Mr. Stonnor ; young people are apt to 
settle these matters for themselves, and per- 
haps it is right they should.” 

They drove off, but I could not bring my- 
self to answer the letter and invitation that 
lay before me, It was wrong and churlish, 
it was ill-mannered; but I could not bring 
my mind to it. Day after day, as the wed- 
ding approached, I felt the matter more 
keenly, and grieved to think what might 
have been. 





Two days before the marriage I had a 
surprise. My butler informed me that a 
deputation was waiting on me. In the hall 
I found quite a large party of my tenants, 
headed by Dawson, the gamekeeper. They 
had brought with them a handsome silver 
epergne, which they desired me to convey to 
Charles and his bride with their good wishes. 
I was quite unprepared for this expression of 
respect, and, indeed, so touched by their 
simple words of affection that my whole feel- 
ings on the matter seemed suddenly to change. 
My heart was so full I scarcely knew how I 
thanked them, but remember saying I would 
at once convey their gift and good wishes to 
the bride and bridegroom. An uncontroll- 
able impulse seized me. I telegraphed an 
acceptance of the invitation, started to 
London by the first train, bought there the 
handsomest set of pearls I could find, and 
arrived at Aigburth Vale, near Liverpool, in 
time to present them to the bride before the 
wedding. 
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How happy they all were, and how glad | 
to see me! 
As to the wedding it was a beautiful 


week or two later the young couple paid me 
their promised visit. 

Quite a cavalcade met them at the Dor- 
town station. As I stood anxiously awaiting 
them at my door, the small birds were sing- 





ing and the Grange rooks screaming their 
welcome. 


Presently, when the carriage entéred the 
park gates, the horses were unharnessed, and 


| a dozen willing hands pulled the carriage up 
sight, but nothing compared to that when a | 


the avenue. Then the band struck up, and 


the bells from Mr. Temple’s church burst 
into a joyful peal of welcome to the young 
wife. 

She looked like an angel of light as she 
stepped out in the glorious sunshine, with the 
flowers at her feet, and has been the light of 
my house ever since. 





THE END. 











